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PREPACE. 


ee object of this work is to preserve, so far as possible, the most important facts connected with the 
territory, embraced within the limits of Licking county, from the anti-historic age to the present 
time. 

In order to give the narrative a more perfect and connected form, a brief, but comprehensive, history 
of Ohio by A. A. Grana, is first given, followed by a general and detailed history of the county, from 
the earliest date at which any authentic information could be obtained. 

Geologically and topographically the county is far above the average in point of interest, while 
archzeologically it is by far the richest field in the State and is, perhaps, not excelled, if equaled, by any 
other of equal dimensions in the United States, hence this subject receives unusual -attention, both in a 
general chapter, and in the histories of the townships in which archeological remains appear. 

The Indian history of the county is somewhat meagre, but the first settlement by the white race, 
and the extension and development of the settlements, have been thoroughly traced, while the habits 
and customs of the pioneers have received such attention as space would permit. 

Following these the general history of the county traces its agricultural resources, its great internal im- 
provements, its city, towns, villages, schools, churches, its public men and prominent citizens, and many 
other matters connected with its growth. 

The war history, by Mayor C. D. Mitter, of Newark, including the War of 1812, the Mexican 
war and that of the great Rebellion, speak volumes for the patriotism of the county, in the liberal contri- 
bution of its great recources to the honor and preservation of the Government, under which it enjoys the 
blessings of civil liberty, and the highest condition of civilization and happiness yet attained among 
the peoples of the earth. Probably no county in the State has a more complete military history. 

Following this, each township in the county has received a separate history, in proportion to the 
prominence of each in the generel development, or which, by reason of geographical location, or other 
advantages or disadvantages, has made a greater or less amount of interesting history. The Welsh Hills’ 
settlement and the Granville colony, both in Granville township, mark an important era in the settlement 
of the county, and are fully treated. 

The biographical department, at the conclusion of the works, will, to many, be the most interesting 
part, containing, as it does, biographical sketches of nearly all the pioneers, prominent citizens, and 
patrons of the work. 

To the HisroricaL SociETY, as an organization, and to the following individual members and others 
who have contributed valuable historical papers to the records of the society (which records have been 
freely and generously placed in their hands), the publisher and compiler are indebted for much of the mat- 
ter contained in the following pages: 

Isaac SMUCKER, B. C. Woopwarp, C. B. Girrin, M. M. Munson, A. B, Cuark, Rev. T. W. 
Howe, GaprTain JosepH M. Scorr, SAMUEL PARK, GENERAL Rurus PurnaM, Rev. IsRAEL THRAPP, 
Rey. W. Bower, JUDGE BRuMBACK, JAcoB WINTER, )). D. Woops, Witu1AM Know es, Captain E. Z. 


CLARKE, and others, 


Those who have departed for the “shadow land,” but who left behind them valuable historical 


PREFACE. 
papers, which have found their way into these pages, are: Rev. C. Springer, Dr. J. N. Witson, ee 
H. M. Hervey, Rever Everett, WitiiaM WING, Mrs. STADDEN, JACOB F. ConinE, Dr. J. H. Cout- 


TER, Rey. S. P. HirpRern, and others. 

To Mr. Isaac SmuckeER, the faithful and laborious secretary of the society, the kind-hearted gentle- 
man, and venerable historical writer, the publisher and compiler desire to return their grateful acknowledge- 
ments, not only for many and valuable contributions, but for kindly advice and material aid, always freely 
extended. His large contributions to the records of the society; his well-known ability and reputation asa 
careful writer, which reputation is not confined to Licking county or the State of Ohio; his deep interest 
in historical matters, and conscientious regard for the duties of a faithful historian, mark him above all 
others as the man to whom the people of this county are indebted for the preservation of whatever is 
valuable in its history. 

Although accuracy beyond criticism is not claimed, yet the work will be found measurably correct 
and will bear careful criticism. Mr. Smucker read the proof (except the military part, read by Major 
Miller) and as the entire work, in all its various stages, has had his careful supervision, and a large num- 
ber of its pages bear the impress of his handiwork, it is given to the public with much confidence in its 
accuracy. 

The volume contains all that is necessary to impress upon the mind of the reader a picture of the 
growth and development of the county, from its birth in the wilderness to its present proud position 
among the rich and enlightened counties of the State. 

Licking county is comparatively in its youth, but has probably made more and valuable history in 
the last eighty years, than it will make in the next several centuries. ‘These years have been prolific in 
mighty changes, not only in the history of the county, but of the world. 

If what is worthy of consideration in the history of the county has been rescued from oblivion, and 
placed in consecutive and readable form for the present generation, and future historian, the object of 
this work has been fully accomplished. 

N,N. HILE,” JR 
A. A. GRAHAM, Compiler. 
Publisher. 
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HE present State of Ohio, comprising an | 


extent of country 210 miles north and south, 
220 miles east and west, in length and breadth— 
25,576,969 acres—is a part of the Old Northwest 
Territory. This Territory embraced all of the 
present States of Ohio, Indiana, Llinois, Michigan, 
Wisconsin and so much of Minnesota as lies east 
of the Mississippi River. It became a corporate 
existence soon after the formation of the Virginia 
Colony, and when that colony took on the dignity 
of State government it became a county thereof, 
whose exact outline was unknown. The county 
embraced in its limits more territory than is com- 
prised in all the New England and Middle States, 
and was the largest county ever known in the 
United States. It is watered by the finest system 
of rivers on the globe; while its inland seas are 
without a parallel. Its entire southern boundary 
is traversed by the beautiful Ohio, its western by 


the majestic Mississippi, and its northern and a | 


part of its eastern are bounded by the fresh-water 
lakes, whose clear waters preserve an even temper- 
ature over its entire surface. 
of commerce flow innumerable streams of limpid 
water, which come from glen and dale, from 


mountain and valley, from forest and prairie—all | 


avenues of health, commerce and _ prosperity. 


Ohio is in the best part of this territory—south | 


of its river are tropical heats; north of Lake Erie 
are polar snows and a polar climate. 

The territory comprised in Ohio has always re- 
mained the same. Ohio’s history differs somewhat 
from other States, in that it was never under Ter- 
ritorial government. When it was created, it was 
made a State, and did not pass through the stage 
incident to the most of other States, 7. ¢., exist as 
a Territory before being advanced to the powers of 


Into these reservoirs | 


a State. Such was not the case with the other 
States of the West; all were Territories, with Terri- 
torial forms of government, ere they became States. 

Ohio's boundaries are, on the north, Lakes Erie 
and Michigan; onthe west, Indiana; on the south, 
the Ohio River, separating it from Kentucky; 
and, on the east, Pennsylvania and West Virginia. 
It is situated between 38° 25’ and 42° north 
latitude; and 80° 30’ and 84° 50’ west longitude 
from Greenwich, or 3° 30’ and 7° 50’ west from 
Washington. Its greatest length, from north 
to south, is 210 miles; the extreme width, from 
east to west, 220 miles. Were this an exact out- 
line, the area of the State would be 46,200 square 
miles, or 29,568,000 acres; as the outlines of the 
State are, however, rather irregular, the area is 
estimated at 39,964 square miles, or 25,576,960 
acres. In the last census—1870—the total num- 
ber of acres in Ohio is given as 21,712,420, of 
which 14,469,132 acres are improved, and 6,883,- 
575 acres are woodland. By the last statistical 
report of the State Auditor, 20,965,371% acres are 
reported as taxable lands. This omits many acres 
untaxable for various reasons, which would make the 
estimate, 25,576,960, nearly correct. 

The face of the country, in Ohio, taken as a 
whole, presents the appearance of an extensive 
monotonous plain. It is'moderately undulating 
but not mountainous, and is excavated in places by 
the streams coursing over its surface, whose waters 
have forced a way for themselves through cliffs of 
sandstone rock, leaving abutments of this material 
in bold outline. There are no mountain ranges, 
geological uplifts or peaks. A low ridge enters the 
State, near the northeast corner, and crosses it in a 
southwesterly direction, emerging near the inter- 
section of the 40th degree of north latitude with 
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the western boundary of the State. This “divide” 
separates the lake and Ohio River waters, and main- 
tains an elevation of a little more than thirteen 
hundred feet above the level of the ocean. The 
highest part is in Logan County, where the eleva- 
tion is 1,550 feet. 

North of this ridge the surface is generally level, 
with a gentle inclination toward the lake, the ine- 
qualities of the surface being caused by the streams 
which empty into the lake. The central part of 
Ohio is almost, in general, a level plain, about one 
thousand feet above the level of the sea, slightly 
inclining southward. The Southern part of the 
State is rather hilly, the valleys growing deeper as 
they incline toward the great valley of the Ohio, 
which is several hundred feet below the general 
level of the State. In the southern counties, the 
surface is generally diversified by the inequalities 
produced by the excavating power of the Ohio 
River and its tributaries, exercised through long 
periods of time. There are a few prairies, or plains, 
in the central and northwestern parts of the State, 
but over its greater portion originally existed im- 
mense growths of timber. 

The “ divide,” or water-shed, referred to, between 
the waters of Lake Erie and the Ohio River, is 
less elevated in Ohio than in New York and Penn- 
sylvania, though the difference is small. To a per- 
son passing over the State in a balloon, its surface 
presents an unvarying plain, while, to one sailing 
down the Ohio River, it appears mountainous. 
On this river are bluffs ranging from two hundred 
and fifty to six hundred feet in height. As one 
ascends the tributaries of the river, these bluffs 
diminish in height until they become gentle undu- 
lations, while toward the sources of the streams, 
in the central part of the State, the banks often 
become low and marshy. 

The principal rivers are the Ohio, Muskingum, 
Scioto and Miami, on the southern slope, emptying 
into the Ohio; on the northern, the Maumee, 
Sandusky, Huron and Cuyalioga, emptying into 
Lake Erie, and, all but the first named, entirely in 
Ohio. 

The Ohio, the chief river of the State, and from 
which it derives its name, with its tributaries, drains 
a country whose area is over two hundred thousand 
Square miles in extent, and extending from the 
water-shed to Alabama. The river was first dis- 
covered by La Salle in 1669, and was by him nav- 
igated as far as the Falls, at Louisville, Ky. Tt is 
formed by the junction of the Allechany and 
Monongahela rivers, in Pennsylvania, whose waters 


| hundred yards wide. 


unite at Pittsburgh. The entire length of the 
river, from its source to its mouth, is 950 miles, 
though bya straight line from Pittsburgh to Cairo, 
it is only 615 miles. Its current is very gentle, 
hardly three miles per hour, the descent being only 
five inches per mile. At high stages, the rate of 
the current increases, and at low stages decreases. 
Sometimes it is barely two miles per hour. The 
average range between high and low water mark is 
fifty feet, although several times the river has risen 
more than sixty feet above low water mark. At 
the lowest stage of the river, it is fordable many 
places between Pittsburgh and Cincinnati. The 
river abounds in islands, some of which are exceed- 
inely fertile, and noted in the history of the West. 
Others, known as “ tow-heads,”” are simply deposits 
of sand. 

The Scioto is one of the largest inland streams 
in the State, and is one of the most beautiful riv- 
ers. It rises in Hardin County, flows southeast- 
erly to Columbus, where it receives its largest 
affluent, the Olentangy er Whetstone, after which 
its direction is southerly until it enters the Ohio at 
Portsmouth. It flows through one of the rich- 
est valleys in the State, and has for its compan- 
ion the Ohio and Erie Canal, for a distance of 
ninety miles. Its tributaries are, besides the Whet- 
stone, the Darby, Walnut and Paint Creeks. 

The Muskingum River is formed by the june- 
tion of the Tuscarawas and Waldhoning Rivers, 
which rise in the northern part of the State and 
unite at Coshocton. From the junction, the river 
flows in a southeastern course about one hundred 
miles, through a rich and populous valley, to the 
Ohio, at Marietta, the oldest settlement in the 
State. At its outlet, the Muskingum is over two 
By improvements, it has 
been made navigable ninety-five miles above Mari- 
etta, as far as Dresden, where a side cut, three 
miles long, unites its waters with those of the Ohio 
Canal. All along this stream exist, in abundant 
profusion, the remains of an ancient  civiliza- 
tion, whose history is lost in the twilight of antiq- 
uity. Extensive mounds, earthworks and various 
fortifications, are everywhere to be found, inclosing 
a mute history as silent as the race that dwelt here 
and left these traces of their evistence. The same 
may be said of all the other valleys in Ohio. 

_ The Miami River—the scenes of many exploits 
in pioneer days—tises in Hardin County, near the 
headwaters of the Sciote, and runs southwesterly, 
to the Ohio, passing Troy, Dayton and Hamilton. 
It is a beautiful and rapid stream, flowing through 
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a highly productive and populous valley, in which 
limestone and hard timber are abundant. _ Its total 
length is about one hunared and fifty miles. 

The Maumee is the largest river in the northern 
part of Ohio. It rises in Indiana and flows north- 
easterly, into Lake Erie. About eighty miles of 
its course are in Ohio. It is navigable as far as 
Perrysburg, eighteen miles from its mouth. The 
other rivers north of the divide are all small, 
rapid-running streams, affording a large amount of 
good water-power, much utilized by mills and man- 
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were appointed a committee by the Legislature of 
Ohio to report the “best method of obtaining a 
complete geological survey of the State, and an 
estimate of the probable cost of the same.” In the 
preparation of their report, Dr. Hildreth examined 
the coal-measures in the southeastern part of the 
State, Prof. Riddle and Mr. Lapham made exam- 
inations in the western and northern counties, 
while Dr. Locke devoted his attention to chemical 
analyses. These investigations resulted in the 
presentation of much valuable information con- 
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ufactories. cerning the mineral resources of the State and in 
A remarkable feature of the topography of | a plan for a geological survey. In accordance 
Ohio is its almost total absence of natural lakes or | with the recommendation of this Committee, the 
ponds. A few very small ones are found near the | Legislature, in 1837, passed a bill appropriating 
water-shed, but all too small to be of any practical | $12,000 for the prosecution of the work during 
value save as watering-places for stock. the next year. The Geological Corps appointed 
Lake Erie, which forms nearly all the northern | consisted of W. W. Mather, State Geologist, with 
boundary of the State, is next to the last or lowest | Dr. Hildreth, Dr. Locke, Prof. J. P. Kirtland, J. 
of America’s “inland seas.” It is 290 miles long, | W. Foster, Charles Whittlesey and Charles Briggs, 
and 57 miles wide at its greatest part. There are | Jr., Assistants. The results of the first year’s 
no islands, except in the shallow water at the west | work appeared in 1838, in an octavo volume of 134 
end, and very few bays. The greatest depth of | pages, with contributions from Mather, Hildreth, 
the lake is off Long Point, where the water is 312 | Briggs, Kirtland and Whittlesey. In 1838, the 
feet deep. The shores are principally drift-clay or | Legislature ordered the continuance of the work, 
hard-pan, upon which the waves are continually | and, at the close of the year, a second report, of 
encroaching. At Cleveland, from the first sur- | 286 pages, octavo, was issued, containing ‘contribu- 
vey, in 1796, to 1842, the encroachment was 218 | tions from all the members of the survey. 
feet along the entire city front. The entire coast Succeeding Legislatures failed to provide for a 
is low, seldom rising above fifty feet at the water's | continuance of the work, and, save that done by 
Bs private means, nothing was accomplished _ till 
Lake Erie, like the others, has a variable sur- | 1869, when the Legislature again took up the 
face, rising and falling with the seasons, like great | work. In the interim, individual enterprise had 
rivers, called the “annual fluctuation,” and a gen- | done much. In 1841, Prof. James Hall passed 
eral one, embracing a series of years, due to mete- | through the State, and, by his indentification of 
orological causes, known as the “secular fluctua- | several of the formations with those of New York, 
tion.” Its lowest known level was in February, | for the first time fixed their geological age. The 
1819, rising more or less each year, until June, | next year, he issued the first map of the geology 
1838, in the extreme, to six feet eight inches. of the State, in common with the geological maps 
Lake Erie has several excellent harbors in Ohio, | of all the region between the Alleghanies and the 
among which are Cleveland, Toledo, Sandusky, | Mississippi. Similar maps were published by Sir 
Port Clinton and Ashtabula. Valuable improve- | Charles Lyell, in 1845; Prof. Edward Hitchcock, 
ments have been made in some of these, at the | in 1853, and by J. Mareon, in 1856. The first 
expense of the General Government. In 1818, | individual map of the geology of Ohio was a very 
the first steamboat was launched on the lake. | small one, published by Col. Whittlesey, in 1848, 
Owing to the Falls of Niagara, it could go no | in Howe’s History. In 1856, he published a 
farther east than the outlet of Niagara River. | larger map, and, in 1865, another was issued by 
Since then, however, the opening of the Welland | Prof. Nelson Sayler. In 1867, Dr. J.S. N ewberry 
Canal, in Canada, allows vessels drawing not more | published a geological map and sketch of Ohio in 
than ten feet of water to pass from one lake to | the Atlas‘of the State issued by H. 8. Stebbins. 
the other, greatly facilitating navigation. Up to this time, the geological knowledge was very 
As early as 1836, Dr. 8. P. Hildreth, Dr. John | general in its character, and, consequently, errone- 
Locke, Prof. J. H. Riddle and Mr. I. A. Lapham, | ous in many of its details. Other States had been 
: pec +/+ 
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accurately surveyed, yet Ohio remained a kind of 
terra incognita, of which the geology was less 
known than any part of the surrounding area. 

In 1869, the Legislature appropriated, for a new 
survey, $13,900 for its support during one year, 
and appointed Dr. Newberry Chief Geologist ; E. 


B. Andrews, Edward Orton and J. H. Klippart | 


were appointed Assistants, and T. G. Wormley, 
Chemist. The result of the first year’s work 
was a volume of 164 pages, octavo, published in 
1870. 

This report, accompanied by maps and charts, 
for the first time accurately defined the geological 
formations as to age and area. Evidence was given 
which set at rest questions of nearly thirty years’ 
standing, and established the fact that Ohio in- 
cludes nearly double the number of formations be- 
fore supposed to exist. Since that date, the sur- 
veys have been regularly made. Lach county is 
being surveyed by itself, and its formation ac- 
curately determined. Elsewhere in these pages, 
these results are given, and to them the reader is 
referred for the specific geology of the county. 
Only general results can be noted here. 

On the general geological map of the State, are 
two sections of the State, taken at each northern 
and southern extremity. These show, with the 
map, the general outline of the geological features 
of Ohio, and are all that can be given here. Both 
sections show the general arrangements of the 
formation, and prove that they lie in sheets resting 
one upon another, but not horizontally, as a great 
arch traverses the State from Cincinnati to the 
lake shore, between Toledo and Sandusky. Along 
this line, which extends southward to Nashville, 
Tenn., all the rocks are raised in a ridge or fold, 
once a low mountain chain. In the lapse of 
ages, it has, however, been extensively worn 
away, and now, along a large part of its course, 
the strata which once arched over it are re- 
moved from its summit, and are found resting in 
regular order on either side, dipping away from its 
axis. Where the ridge was highest, the erosion 


has been greatest, that being the reason why the | 


oldest rocks are exposed in the region about Cin- 
cinnati. By following the line of this great arch 
from Cincinnati northward, it will be seen that the 
Helderberg limestone (No. 4), midway of the State, 
is still unbroken, and stretches from side to side ; 
while the Oriskany, the Corniferous, the Hamilton 
and the Huron formations, though generally re- 
moved from the crown of the arch, still remain 
over a limited area near Bellefontaine, where they 
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_ form an island, which proves the former continuity 
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of the strata which compose it. 

On the east side of the great anticlinal axis, the 
rocks dip down into a basin, which, for several 
hundred miles north and south, occupies the inter- 
val between the Nashville and Cincinnati ridge and 
the first fold of the Alleghany Mountains. In 
this basin, all the strata form trough-like layers, 
their edges outcropping eastward on the flanks 
of the Alleghanies, and westward along the anti- 
clinal axis. As they dip from this margin east- 
ward toward the center of the trough, near its 
middle, on the eastern border of the State, the 
older rocks are deeply buried, and the surface is 
here underlaid by the highest and most recent of 
our rock formations, the coal measures. In the 
northwestern corner of the State; the strata dip 
northwest from the anticlinal and pass under the 
Michigan coal basin, precisely as the same forma- 
tions east of the anticlinal dip beneath the Alle- 
ghany coal-field, of which Ohio’s coal area forms a 


art. 

The rocks underlying the State all belong to 
three of the great groups which geologists have 
termed “ systems,” namely, the Silurian, Devonian 
and Carboniferous. Each of these are again sub- 
divided, for convenience, and numbered. Thus 
the Silurian system includes the Cincinnati group, 
the Medina and Clinton groups, the Niagara 
group, and the Salina and Water-Line groups. 
The Devonian system includes the Oriskany sand- 
stone, the Carboniferous limestone, the Hamilton 
group, the Huron shale and the Erie shales. The 
Carboniferous system includes the Waverly group, 
the Carboniferous Conglomerate, the Coal Meas- 
ures and the Drift. This last includes the surface, 
and has been divided into six parts, numbering 
from the lowest, viz.: A glacialed surface, the Gla- 
cial Drift, the Erie Clays, the Forest Bed, the Ice- 
berg Drift and the Terraces or Beaches, which 
mark intervals of stability in the gradual recession 
of the water surface to its present level. 

“The history we may learn from these forma- 
tions,” says the geologist, “is something as fol- 
lows: ; 

“ First. Subsequent to the Tertiary was a period 
of continual elevation, during which the topog- 
raphy of the country was much the same as now, 
the draining streams following the lines they now 
do, but cutting down their beds until they flowed 
sometimes two hundred feet lower than they do at 
In the latter part of this period of ele- 
vation, glaciers, descending from the Canadian 
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islands, excavated and gecupied the valleys of the 
great lakes, and covered the lowlands down nearly 
to the Ohio, 

“Second. By a depression of the land and ele- 
vation of temperature, the glaciers retreated north- 
ward, leaving, in the interior of the continent, a 
great basin of fresh water, in which the Erie clays 
were deposited. 

“Third. This water was drained away until a 
broad land surface was exposed within the drift 
area. Upon this surface grew forests, largely of 
red and white cedar, inhabited by the elephant, 
mastodon, giant beaver and other large, now ex- 
tinct, animals. 

“Fourth. The submergence of this ancient Jand 
and the spreading over it, by iceberg agency, of 
gravel, sand and bowlders, distributed just as ice- 
bergs now spread their loads broadcast over the 
sea bottom on the banks of Newfoundland. 

“Fifth. The gradual draining-off of the waters, 
leaving the land now as we find it, smoothly coy- 
ered with all the layers of the drift, and well pre- 
pared for human occupation.” 

“Tn six days, the Lord made the heavens and 
the earth, and rested the seventh day,” records the 
Scriptures, and, when all was done, He looked 
upon the work of His own hands and pronounced 
it “good.” Surely none but a divine, omnipotent 
hand could have done all this, and none can study 
the “work of His hands” and not marvel at its 
completeness. 

The ancient dwellers of the Mississippi Valley 
will always be a subject of great interest to the 
antiquarian. Who they were, and whence they 
came, are still unanswered questions, and may 
remain so for ages. All over this valley, and, 
in fact, in all parts of the New World, evidences 
of an ancient civilization exist, whose remains are 
now a wonder to all. The aboriginal races could 
throw no light on these questions. They had 
always seen the remains, and knew not whence 
they came. Explorations aid but little in the solu- 
tion of the problem, and only conjecture can be 
entertained. The remains found in Ohio equal 
any in the Valley. Indeed, some of them are vast 
in extent, and consist of forts, fortifications, moats, 
ditches, elevations and mounds, embracing many 
acres in extent. 

“Tt is not yet determined,” says Col. Charles 
Whittlesey, “whether we have discovered the first 
or the original people who occupied the soil of 
Ohio. Modern investigations are bringing to light 
evidences of earlier races. Since the presence of 
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man has been established in Europe as a cotempor- 
ary of the fossil elephant, mastodon, rhinoceros 
and the horse, of the later drift or glacial period, 
we may reasonably anticipate the presence of man 
in America in that era. Such proofs are already 
known, but they are not of that conclusive charac- 
ter which amounts to a demonstration. It is, how- 
ever, known that an ancient people inhabited Ohio 
in advance of the red men who were found here, 
three centuries since, by the Spanish and French 
explorers. 

“Five and six hundred years before the arrival 
of Columbus,” says Col. Charles Whittlesey, “the 
Northmen sailed from Norway, Iceland and Green- 
land along the Atlantic coast as far as Long Island. 
They found Indian trikes, in what is now New En- 
gland, closely resembling those who lived upon the 
coast and the St. Lawrence when the French and 
English came to possess these regions. 

“These red Indians had no traditions of a prior 
people; but over a large part of the lake country 
and the valley of the Mississippi, earth-works, 
mounds, pyramids, ditches and forts were discoy- 
ered—the work of a more ancient race, and a peo- 
ple far in advance of the Indian. If they were 
not civilized, they were not barbarians. They 
were not mere hunters, but had fixed habitations, 
cultivated the soil and were possessed of consider- 
able mechanical skill. We know them as the 
Mound-Builders, because they erected over the 
mortal remains of their principal men and women 
memorial mounds of earth or unhewn stone-—of 
which hundreds remain to our own day, so large 
and high that they give rise to an impression of 
the numbers and energy of their builders, such as 
we receive from the’pyramids of Egypt.” 

Might they not have been of the same race and 
the same civilization? Many.competent authori- 
ties conjecture they are the work of the lost tribes 
of Israel; but the best they or any one can do is 
only conjecture. : 

“In the burial-mounds,” continues Col. Whit- 
tlesey, “there are always portions of one or more 
human skeletons, generally partly consumed by 
fire, with ornaments of stone, bone, shells, mica 
and copper. The largest mound in Ohio is near 
Miamisburg, Montgomery County. It is the 
second largest in the West, being nearly seventy 
feet high, originally, and about eight hundred fect 
in circumference. This would give a superficial 
area of nearly four acres. In 1864, the citizens 
of Miamisburg sunk a shaft from the summit to 
the natural surface, without finding the bones 
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or ashes of the great man for whom it was 
intended. The exploration has considerably 
lowered the mound, it being now about sixty feet 
in height. 

“ Fort Ancient, on the Little Miami, is a good 
specimen of the military defenses of the Mound- 
Builders. It is well located on a long, high, nar- 
row, precipitous ridge. The parapets are now 
from ten to eighteen feet high, and its perimeter 
is sufficient to hold twenty thousand fighting men. 
Another prominent example of their works exists 
near Newark, Licking County. This collection 
presents a great variety of figures, circles, rectan- 
gles, octagons and parallel banks, or highways, 
covering more than a thousand acres. The county 
fair-ground is permanently located within an 
ancient circle, a quarter of a mile in diameter, 
with an embankment and interior ditch. Its high- 
est place was over twenty feet from the top of the 
moat to the bottom of the ditch.” 

One of the most curious-shaped works in this 
county is known as the “ Alligator,” from its sup- 
posed resemblance to that creature. When meas- 
ured, several years ago, while in a good state of 
preservation, its dimensions were two hundred 
and ten feet in length, average width over sixty 
feet, and height, at the highest point, seven feet. 
It appears to be mainly composed of clay, and is 
overgrown with grass. 

Speaking of the writing of these people, Col. 
Whittlesey says: “There is no evidence that they 
had alphabetical characters, picture-writing or 
hieroglyphics, though they must have had some 
mode of recording events. Neither is there any proof 
that they used domestic animals for tilling the soil, 
or for the purpose of erecting the imposing earth- 
works they have left. A very coarse cloth of 
hemp, flax or nettles has been found on their 
burial-hearths and around skeletons not consumed 
by fire. 

“The most extensive earthworks occupy many 
of the sites of modern towns, and are always in 
the vicinity of excellent land. Those about the 
lakes are generally irregular earth forts, while 
those about the rivers in the southern part of the 
State are generally altars, pyramids, circles, cones 
and rectangles of earth, among which fortresses or 
strongholds are exceptions. 

“Those on the north may not have been cotem- 
porary or have been built by the same people. 
They are far less prominent or extensive, which 
indicates a people less in numbers as well as indus- 
try, and whose principal occupation was war among 
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themselves or against their neighbors. This style 
of works extends eastward along the south shore 
of Lake Ontario, through New York. In Ohio, 
there is a space along the water-shed, between the 
lake and the Ohio, where there are few, if any, 
ancient earthworks. It appears to have been a 
vacant or neutral ground between different nations. 

“The Indians of the North, dressed in skins, 
cultivated the soil very sparingly, and manufactured 
no woven cloth. On Lake Superior, there are 
ancient copper mines wrought by the Mound- 
Builders over fifteen hundred years ago.” Copper 
tools are occasionally found tempered sufficiently 
hard to cut the hardest rocks. No knowledge of 
such tempering exists now. The Indians can give 
no more knowledge of the ancient mines than they 
can of the mounds on the river bottoms. 

“The Indians did not occupy the ancient earth- 
works, nor did they construct such. They were 
found as they are now—a hunter race, wholly _ 
averse to labor. Their abodes were in rock shel- 
ters, In caves, or in temporary sheds of bark and 
boughs, or skins, easily moved from place to place. 
Like most savage races, their habits are unchange- 
able; at least, the example of white men, and 
their efforts during three centuries, have made 
little, if any, impression.” 

When white men came to the territory now em- 
braced in the State of Ohio, they found dwelling 
here the Iroquois, Delawares, Shawanees, Miamis, 
Wyandots and Ottawas. Each nation was com- 
posed of several tribes or clans, and each was 
often at war with the others. The first mentioned 
of these occupied that part of the State whose 
northern boundary was Lake Erie, as far west as 
the mouth of the Cuyahoga River, where the city 
of Cleveland now is; thence the boundary turned 
southward in an irregular line, until it touched the 
Ohio River, up which stream it continued to the 
Pennsylvania State line, and thence northward to 
the lake. This nation were the implacable foes of 
the French, owing to the fact that Champlain, in 
1609, made war against them. They occupied a 
large part of New York and Pennsylyania, and 
were the most insatiate conquerors among the 
aborigines. When the French first came to the 
lakes, these monsters of the wilderness were engaged 
in a war against their neighbors, a war that ended 
in their conquering them, possessing their terri- 
tory, and absorbing the remnants of the tribes into 
their own nation. At the date of Champlain’s 
visit, the southern shore of Lake Erie was occupied 
by the Eries, or, as the orthography of the word is 
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sometimes given, Erigos, or Erricnous.* 
forty years afterward, the Iroquois (Five Nations) 
fell upon them with such fury and in such force 
that the nation was annihilated. Those who 
escaped the slaughter were absorbed among their 
conquerors, but allowed to live on their own lands, 
paying a sort of tribute to the Iroquois. This was 
the policy of that nation in all its conquests, A 
few years after the conquest of the Eries, the 
Troquois again took to the war-path, and swept 
through Ohio, Indiana and Lllinois, even attacking 
the Mississippi tribes. But for the intervention 
and aid of the French, these tribes would have 
shared the fate of the Hurons and Eries. Until 
the year 1700, the Iroquois held the south shore 
of Lake Erie so firmly that the French dared not 
trade or travel along that side of the lake. Their 
missionaries and traders penetrated this part of 
Qhio as early as 1650, but generally suffered 
death for their zeal. 

Having completed the conquest of the Hurons 
or Wyandots, about Lake Huron, and murdered 
the Jesuit missionaries by modes of torture which 
only they could devise, they permitted the residue 
of the Hurons to settle around the west end of 
Lake Erie. Here, with the Ottawas, they resided 
when the whites came to the State. Their country 
was bounded on the south by a line running 
through the central part of Wayne, Ashland, 
Richland, Crawford and Wyandot Counties. At 
the western boundary of this county, the line di- 
verged northwesterly, leaving the State near the 
northwest corner of Fulton County. Their north- 
ern boundary was the lake; the eastern, the Iro- 
quois. 

The Delawares, or “ Lenni Lenapes,”’ whom the 
Troquois had subjugated on the Susquehanna, were 
assigned by their conquerors hunting-grounds on 
the Muskingum. Their eastern boundary was the 
country of the Iroquois (before defined), and their 
northern, that of the Hurons. On the west, they 


* Father Louis Hennepin, in his work published in 1684, thus 
alludes to the Eries: “These good fathers,” referring to the 
priests, “‘ were great friends of the Hurons, who told them that the 
Troquois went to war beyond Virginia, or New Sweden, near a lake 
which they called ‘Erige,’ or ‘ Erie,’ which signifies ‘the cat,’ or 
“nation of the cat, and because these savages brought captives from 
this nation in returning to their cantone along this lake, the 
Hurons named it, in their langnage, ‘ Erige, or ‘ Erike, ‘the lake of 
the > and which our Canadians, in softening the word, have 

led ‘ Lake Erie.” 
carla ects, writing in 1721, says: “The name it bears is that 
of an Indian nation of the Huron (Wyandot) language, which was 
formerly seated on its banks, and who have been entirely destroyed 
by the Iroquois. Erie, in that language, signifies , cat,’ and, in 
some acounts, this nation is called the ‘cat nation. This name, 
probably, comes from the large numbers of that animal found in 


this region.” 
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extended as far as a line drawn from the central 
part of Richland County, in a semi-circular diree- 
tion, south to the mouth of Leading Creek, Their 
southern boundary was the Ohio River. 

West of the Delawares, dwelt the Shawanees, a 
troublesome people as neighbors, whether to whites 
or Indians. Their country was bounded on the 
north by the Hurons, on the east, by the Dela- 
wares ; on the south, by the Ohio River. On the 
west, their bowndary was determined by a line 
drawn southwesterly, and again southeasterly— 
semi-circular—from “a point on the southern 
boundary of the Hurons, near the southwest corner 
of Wyandot County, till it intersected the Ohio 
River. 

All the remainder of the State—all its western 
part from the Ohio River to the Michigan line— 
was occupied by the Miamis, Mineamis, Twigtwees, 
or Tawixtawes, a powerful nation, whom the Iro- 
quois were never fully able to subdue. 

These nations occupied the State, partly by per- 
mit of the Five Nations, and partly by inheritance, 
and, though composed of many tribes, were about 
all the savages to be found in this part of the 
Northwest. 

No sooner had the Americans obtained control 
of this country, than they began, by treaty and 
purchase, to acquire the lands of the natives. 
They could not stem the tide of emigration ; peo- 
ple, then as now, would go West, and hence the 
necessity of peacefully and rightfully acquiring the 
land. “The true basis of title to Indian territory 
is the right of civilized men to the soil for pur- 
poses of cultivation.” The same maxim may be 
applied to all uncivilized nations. When acquired 
by such a right, either by treaty, purchase or con- 
quest, the right to hold the same rests with the 
power and development of the nation thus possess- 
ing the land. 

The English derived title to the ternitory 
between the Alleghanies and the Mississippi partly 
by the claim that, in discovering the Atlantic coast, 
they had possession of the land from “ocean to 
ocean,” and partly by the treaty of Paris, in Feb- 
ruary, 1763. Long before this treaty took place, 
however, she had granted, to individuals and colo- 
nies, extensive tracts of land in that part of Amer- 
ica, based on the right of discovery. The French 
had done better, and had acquired title to the land 
by discovering the land itself and by consent of 
the Indians dwelling thereon. The right to pos- 
sess this country led to the French and Indian 
war, ending in the supremacy of the English. 
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The Five Nations claimed the territory in ques- 
tion by right of conquest, and, though professing 
friendship to the Mnglish, wate hed them with jeal- 
ous eyes. In 1654, and again in 1726, that con- 
federacy made cessions of lands to the English, 
and these treaties and cessions of lands were re- 
garded as sufficient title by the English, and were 
insisted on in all subsequent treaties with the 
Western Nations. The following statements were 
collected by Col. Charles Whittlesey, which 
show the principal treaties made with the red men 
wherein land in Ohio was ceded by them to the 
whites: 


In September, 1726, the Iroquois, or Six Na- 
tions, at Albany, ceded all their claims west of | 


Lake Erie and sixty miles in width along the 
south shore of Lakes Erie and Ontario, from the 
Cuyahoga to the Oswego River. 

In 1744, this same nation made a treaty at 
Lancaster, Penn., and ceded to the English all 
their lands: “that may be within the colony of 
Virginia.” 

In 1752, this 


nation and other Western tribes 


made a treaty at Logstown, Penn., wherein they 
confirmed the Lancaster treaty 


and consented to 
the settlements south of the Ohio River. 

February 13, 1763, a treaty was made at Paris, 
France, between the French and English, when 
Canada and the eastern half of the Mississippi 
Valley were ceded to the English. 

In 1783, all the territory south of the Lakes, 
and east of the Mississippi, was ceded by England 
to America—the latter country then obtaining its 
independence—by which means the country was 
gained by America. 

October 24, 1784, the Six Nations made a 
treaty, at Fort Stanwix, N. Y., with the Ameri- 
cans, and ceded to them all the country claimed 
by the tribe, west of Pennsylvania. 

In 1785, the Chippewas, Delawares, Ottawas, 
and Wyandots ceded to the United States, at 
Fort McIntosh, at the mouth-of the Big Beav rer, 
all their claims east and south of the “ Cayahag PA 
the Portage Path, and the Tuscarawas, to Fort 


. , . | 
Laurens (Bolivar), thence to Loramie’s Fort (in 


Shelby County); thence along the Portage Path to 
the St. Mary’s River and down it to the “Omee,” 
or Maumee, and alone the lake to the 
“ Cayahaga,” 

January 3, 1786, the Shawanees, at Fort Fin- 
ney, near the mouth of the 
owning the land on the Scioto 
were allotted a tract at the 


shore 


occupied by them), 
heads of the two 


| behalf of the United States, made a 


territory west of the Detroit line of 1807, 
north of the Maumee, 


Great Miami (not | 


Miamis and the Wabash, west of the Chippewas, 
Delawares and Wyandots. 

February 9, 1789, the Lroquois made a treaty 
at Fort Harmar, wherein they confirmed the Fort 
Stanwix treaty. At the same time, the Chippewas, 
Ottawas, Delawares, and Wyandots—to which the 
Sauks and Pottawatomies axsented—confirmed the 
treaty made at Fort McIntosh. 

Period of war now existed till 1795. 

August 3, 1795, Gen. Anthony Wayne, on 
treaty with 
twelve tribes, confirming the boundaries estab- 
lished by the Fort Harmar and Fort McIntosh 
treaties, and extended the boundary to Fort Re- 
covery and the mouth of the Kentucky River. 

In June, 1796, the Senecas, represented by 
Brant, ceded to the Connecticut Land Company 
their rights east of the Cuyahoga. 

In 1805, at Fort Industry, on the Maumee, the 
Wyandots, Deiawares, Ottawas, Chippewas, Shawa- 
nees, Menses, and Pottawatomies relinquished all 
their lands west of the Cuyahoga, as far west as 
the western line of the Reserve, and south of the 
line from Fort Laurens to Loramie’s Fort. 

July 4, 1807, the Ottawas, Chippewas, Wyan- 
dots, and Pottawatomies, at Detroit, ceded all that 
part of Ohio north of the Maumee River, with 
part of Michigan. 

November 25, 1808, the same tribes with the 
Shawanees, at Brownstown, Mich., granted the 
Government a tract of land two miles wide, from 
the west line of the Reserve to the rapids of the 
Maumee, for the purpose of a road through the 
Black Swamp. 

September 18, 1815, at Springwells, near De- 
troit, the Chippewas, Ottawas, Pottawatomies, W y- 
andots, Delawares, Seneeas and Miamis, having | 
been engaged in the war of 1812 on the British 
side, were contined in the grants made at Fort 
McIntosh and Greenville in 1785 and 1795. 

September 29, 1817, at the rapids of the 
Maumee, the Wyandots ceded their lands west of 
the line of 1805, as far as Loramie’s and the St. 
Mary’s River and north of the Maumee. The 
Pottawatomies, Chippewas, and Ottawas ceeded the 
and 


October 6, 1818, the Miamis, at St. Mary’s, 
made a treaty in which they surrendered the rel 
maining Indian territory in Qhio, north of the 
Greenville treaty line and west of St. Mary’s River. 

The numerous treaties of peace with the West- 
ern Indians for the delivery of prisoners were 
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one by Gen. Forbes, at Fort Du Quesne (Pitts- | Alleghany Mountains. Eleven organized military 
burgh ), in 1758 ; one by Col. Bradstreet, at Erie, | expeditions had been carried on against the West- 
in August, 1764; one by Col. Boquet, at the | ern Indians prior to the war of 1812, seven ree'u- 
mouth of the W alhonding, in November, 1764; | lar engagements fought and about twelve hundred 
in May, 17 69, at Johnson’s, on the Mohawk, and | men killed. More whites were slain in battle than 
at Philadelphia, the same year; in 1774, by Lord | there were Indian braves killed in military expedi- 
Dunmore, at Camp Charlotte, Pickaway County. | tions, and by private raids and murders; yet, in 
By the treaty at the Maumee Rapids, in 1817, | 1811, all the Ohio tribes combined could not mus- 
reservations were conveyed by the United States | ter 2,000 warriors.” 

to all the tribes, with a view to induce them to Attempts to determine the number of persons 
cultivate the soil and cease to be hunters. These | comprising the Indian tribes in Ohio, and their 
were, from time to time, as the impracticability of | location, have resulted in nothing better than 
the plan became manifest, purchased by the Goy- | estimates. It is supposed that, at the commence- 
ernment, the last of these being the Wyandot | ment of the Revolution, there were about six 
Reserve, of twelve miles square, around ‘Upper thousand Indians in the present confines of the 
Sandusky, in 1842, closing out all claims and com- | State, but their villages were little more than 
posing all the Indian difficulties in Ohio. The | movable’camps. Savage men, like savage beasts, 
open war had ceased in 1815, with the treaty of | ave engaged in continual migrations. Now, none 


Ghent’ are left. The white man occupies the home of 
“Tt is estimated that, from the French war of | the red man. Now ; 
1754 to the battle of the Maumee Rapids, in yi The verdagé Bills, 
1794. : DP eran et 3 Are covered o’er with growing grain, 
, 2 period of forty years, there had been at And white men till the soil, 


least 5,000 people killed or captured west of the Where once the red man used to reign.” 


CHAPTER II. 
EARLY EXPLORATIONS IN THE WEST. 


HEN war, when ambition, when avarice | Huron.” This was in 1615 or 1616, and only 
fail, religion pushes onward and succeeds. | eight years after Champlain had sailed up the wa- 
In the discovery of the New World, wherever | ters of the St. Lawrence, and on the foot of a bold 
man’s aggrandizement was the paramount aim, | cliff laid the foundation of the present City of 
failure was sure to follow. When this gave way,| Quebec. From this place, founded to hold the 
the followers of the Cross, whether Catholic or | country, and to perpetuate the religion of his King, 
Protestant, came on the field, and the result before | went forth those emissaries of the Cross, whose zeal 
attempted soon appeared, though in a different way | has been the admiration of the world. The French 
and through different means than those supposed. | Colony in Canada was suppressed soon after its es- 
The first permanent efforts of the white race to | tablishment, and for five years, until 1622, its im- 
penetrate the Western wilds of the New World | munities were enjoyed by the colonists. A grant 
preceded any permanent English settlement north | of New France, as the country was then known, was 
of the Potomac. Years before the Pilgrims | made by Louis XIII to Richelieu, Champlain, 
anchored their bark on the cheerless shores of Cape | Razilly and others, who, immediately after the res- 
Cod, “the Roman Catholie Church had been plant- | toration of Quebec by its English conquerors, entered 
ed by missionaries from France in the Eastern | upon the control and government of their province. 
moiety of Maine; and LeCaron, an ambitious Its limits embraced the whole basin of the St. 
Franciscan, the companion of Champlain, had passed | Lawrence and of such other rivers in New France 
into the hunting-grounds of the Wyandots, and, | as flowed directly into the sea. While away to 
bound by the vows of his life, had, on foot or pad- _ the south on the ul coast, was also included : 
dling a bark canoe, gone onward, taking alms ofthe | country rich in foliage and claimed in virtue o 


savages until he reached the rivers of Lake | the unsuccessful efforts of Coligny. 
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Religious zeal as much as commercial prosperity | 


had influenced France to obtain and retain the de- 
pendency of Canada. The commercial monopoly 
of a privileged company could not foster a 
colony; the climate was too vigorous for agricult- 
ure, and, at first there was little else except relig- 
ious enthusiasm to give vitality to the province. 
Champlain had been touched by the simplicity of 
the Order of St. Francis, and had selected its priests 
to aid him in his work. But another order, more 
in favor at the Court, was interested, and succeed- 
ed in excluding the mendicant order from the New 
World, established themselves in tie new domain 
and, by thus enlarging the borders of the I'rench 
King, it became entrusted to the Jesuits. 

This “Society of Jesus,’ founded by Loyola 
when Calvin’s. Institutes first saw the light, saw an 
unequaled opportunity in the conversion of the 
heathen in the Western wilds; and, as its mem- 
hers, pledged to obtain power only by influence of 
mind over mind, sought the honors of opening the 
way, there was no lack of men ready for the work. 
Through them, the motive power in opening the 
wilds of the Northwest was religion. “ Religious 
enthusiasm,” says Bancroft, “colonized New Eng- 
land, and religious enthusiasm founded Montreal, 
made a conquest of the wilderness about the upper 
lakes, and explored the Mississippi.” 

Through these priests — increased in a few years 
to fifteen —a way was made across the West from 
Quebec, above the regions of the lakes, below 
which they dared not go for the relentless Mohawks. 
To the northwest of Toronto, near the Lake Ivo- 
quois, a bay of Lake Huron, in September, 1634, 
they raised the first humble house of the Society of 
Jesus among the Hurons. Through them they 
learned of the great lakes beyond, and resolved 
one day to explore them and carry the Gospel of 
peace to the heathen on their shores. Before this 
could be done, many of them were called upon to 
give up their lives at the martyr’s stake and re- 
ceive a martyr’s crown. But-one by one they 
went on in their good work. If one fell by hun- 
ger, cold, cruelty, or a terrible death, others stood 
ready, and carrying their lives in their hands, 
established other missions about the eastern shores 
of Lake Huron and its adjacent waters. The 
Five Nations were for many years hostile toward 
the French and murdered them and their red 
allies whenever opportunity presented. For 
quarter of century, they retarded the advance of 
the missionaries, and then only after wearied with 
a long struggle, in which they began to sce their 
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power declining, did they relinquish their warlike 
propensities, and allow the Jesuits entrance to their 
country. While this was going on, the traders 
and Jesuits had penctrated farther and farther 
westward, until, when peace was declared, they 
had seen the southwestern shores of Lake Superior 
and the northern shores of Lake Michigan, called 
by them Lake Illinois.* In August, 1654, two 
young adventurers penetrated the wilds bordering 
on these western lakes in company with a band of 
Ottawas. Returning, they tell of the wonderful 
country they have seen, of its vast forests, its 
abundance of game, its mines of copper, and ex- 
cite in their comrades a desire to see and explore 
such a country. They tell of a vast expanse of 
land before them, of the powerful Indian tribes 
dwelling there, and of their anxiety to become an- 
nexed to the Frenchman, of whom they have 
heard. The request is at once granted. Two 
missionaries, Gabriel Dreuillettes and Leonard 
Gareau, were selected as envoys, but on their way 
the fleet, propelled by tawny rowers, is met by a 
wandering band of Mohawks and by them is dis- 
ersed. Not daunted, others stood ready to go. 
The lot fell to René Mesnard. He is charged to 
visit the wilderness, select a suitable place for a 
dwelling, and found a mission. With only a short 
warning he is ready, “trusting,” he says, “in the 
Providence which feeds the little birds of the 
desert and clothes the wild flowers of the forest.” 
In October, 1660, he reached a bay, which he 
called St. Theresa, on the south shore of Lake 
Superior. After a residence of eight months, he 
yielded to the invitation of the Hurons who had 
taken refuge on the Island of St. Michael, and 
bidding adieu to his neophytes and the French, he 
departed. While on the way to the Bay of Che- 
goi-me-gon, probably at a portage, he became 
separated from his companion and was never after- 
ward heard of. Long after, his eassock and his 
breviary were kept as amulets among the Sioux. 
Difficulties now arose in the management of the 
colony, and for awhile it was on the verge of dis- 
solution. The King sent a regiment under com- 
mand of the aged Tracy, as a safeguard against 
the Iroquois, now proving themselyes enemies to 


*Mr. ©. W. Butterfield, author of Cramford's Campaign, and 
good authority, says: “John Nicholet, a Frenchman, left Quebec 
and Three Rivers in the summer of 1634, and visiterl the Hurons on 
Georgian Bay, the Chippewas at the Sault Ste. Marie, and the Win- 
nebagoes in Wisconsin, returning to Quebec in the summer of 1635, 
This was the first white man to see any part of the Northwest 
Territory. In 1641, two Jesuit priests were at the Sault Ste, Marie 
for a brief time. Then two French traders reached Lake Superior. 
and after them came that tide of emigration on which the French 
based their claim to the country.” 
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the French. Accompanying him were Courcelles, 
as Governor, and M. Talon, who subsequently fig- 
_ures in Northwestern history. By 1665, affairs 
were settled and new attempts to found a mission 
among the lake tribes were projected. 

“With better hopes—undismayed by the sad 
fate of their predecessors” in August, Claude 
Allouez embarked on a mission by way of Ottawa 
to the Far, West. Early in September he reached 
the rapids threugh which rush the waters of the 
lakes to Huron. Sailing by lofty sculptured rocks 
and over waters of crystal purity, he reached the 
Chippewa village just as the young warriors were 
bent on organizing a war expedition against the 
Sioux. Commanding peace in the name of his 
King, he called a council and offered the commerce 
and protection of his nation. He was obeyed, and 
soon a chapel arose on the shore of the bay, to 
which admiring crowds from the south and west 
gathered to listen to the story of the Cross. 

The scattered Hurons and Ottawas north of 
Lake Superior; the Pottawatomies from Lake Mich- 
igan; the Sacs and Foxes from the Far West; the 
Illinois from the prairies, all came to hear him, and 
all besought him to go with them. To the last 
nation Allouez desired to go. They told him ofa 
“ great river that flowed to the sea, ’ and of “their 
vast prairies, where herds of buffalo, deer and 
other animals grazed on the tall grass.” “Their 
country,” said the missionary, “is the best field 
for the Gospel. Had I had leisure, I would have 
gone to their dwellings to see with my own eyes 
all the good that was told me of them.” 

He remained two years, teaching the natives, 
studying their language and habits, and then 
returned to Quebec. Such was the account that 


he, gaye, that in two days he was joined by 
Louis Nicholas and was on his way back to his 
mission. 


Peace being now established, more missionaries 
came from France. Among them were Claude 
Dablon and Jacques Marquette, both of whom 
went on to the mission among the Chippewas at the 
Sault. 
Allouez busy. The mission was now a reality and 
given the name of St. Mary. It is often written 
“ Sault Ste. Marie,” after the French method, and 
is the oldest settlement by white men in the bounds 
of the Northwest Territory. It has been founded 
over two hundred years. Here on the inhospitable 
northern shores, hundreds of miles away from 
friends, did this. triumvirate employ themselves in 
extending their religion and the influence of their 
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They reached there in 1668 and found | 


King. Traversing the shores of the great lakes 
near them, they pass down the western bank of 
Lake Michigan as far as Green Bay, along the 
southern shore of Lake Superior to its western ex- 
tremity, everywhere preaching the story of Jesus. 
“Though suffering be their lot and martyrdom 
their crown,” they went on, only conscious that 
they were laboring for their Master and would, in 
the end, win the crown. 

The great river away to the West of which they 
heard so much was yet unknown tothem. To ex- 
plore it, to visit the tribes on its banks and preach 
to them the Gospel and secure their trade, became 
the aim of Marquette, who originated the idea of 
its discovery. While engaged at the mission at the 
Sault, he resolved to attempt it in the autumn of 
1669. Delay, however, intervened—for Allouez 
had exchanged the mission at Che-goi-me-gon for 
one at Green Bay, whither Marquette was sent. 
While here he employed a young Illinois Indian 
to teach him the language of that nation, and there- 
by prepare himself for the enterprise. 

Continued commerce with the Western Indians 
gave protection and confirmed their attachment. 
Talon, the intendant of the colony of New France, 
to further spread its power and to learn more of the 
country and its inhabitants, convened a congress 
of the Indians at the Falls of St. Mary, to which 
he sent St. Lusson on his behalf. Nicholas Perrot 
sent invitations in every direction for more than a 
hundred leagues round about, and fourteen nations, 
among them Sacs, Foxes and Miamis, agreed to be 
present by their embassadors. 

The congress met on the fourth day of June, 
1671. St. Lusson, through Allouez, his interpre- 
ter, announced to the assembled natives that they, 
and through them their nations, were placed under 
the protection of the French King, and to him 
were their furs and peltries to be traded. A cross 
of cedar was raised, and amidst the groves of ma- 
ple and of pine, of elm and hemlock that are so 
strangely intermingled on the banks of the St. 
Mary, the whole company of the French, bowing 
before the emblem of man’s redemption, chanted to 
its glory a hymn of the seventh century : 


“The banners of heaven’s King advance; 
The mysteries of the Cross shines forth.’’* 


A cedar column was planted by the cross and 
marked with the lilies of the Bourbons. The 
power of France, thus uplifted in the West of 
which Ohio is now a part, was, however, not destined 
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to endure, and the ambition of its monarchs was 
to have only a partial fulfillment. 

The same year that the congress was held, Mar- 
quette had founded a mission among the Hurons 
at Point St. Ignace, on the continent north of the 
peninsula of Michigan. Although the climate 
was severe, and vegetation scarce, yet fish abounded, 
and at this establishment, long maintained as a 
key to further explorations, prayer and praise were 
heard daily for many years. Here, also, Marquette 
gained a footing among the founders of Michigan. 
While he was doing this, Allouez and Dablon were 
exploring countries south and west, going as far as 
the Mascoutins and Kickapoos on the Milwaukee, 
and the Miamis at the head of Lake Michigan. 
Allouez continued even as far as the Sacs and Foxes 
on the river which bears their name. 

The discovery of the Mississippi, heightened by 
these explorations, was now at hand. The enter- 
prise, projected by Marquette, was received with 
favor by M. Talon, who desired thus to perpetuate 
his rule.in New France, now drawing to a close. 
He was joined by Joliet, of Quebec, an emissary 
of his King, commissioned by royal magnate to 

‘take possession of the country in the name of the 
This 


French. Of him but little else is known. 
one excursion, however, gives him immortality, 
and as long as time shall last his name and that of 


Marquette will endure. When Marquette made 
known his intention to the Pottawatomies, they 
were filled with wonder, and endeavored to dis- 
suade him from his purpose. ‘Those distant na- 
tions,” said they, “never spare the strangers; the 
Great River abounds in monsters, ready to swal- 
‘low both men and canoes; there are great cataracts 
and rapids, over which you will be dashed to 
pieces; the excessive heats will cause your death.” 
“JT shall gladly lay down my life for the salvation 
of souls,” replied the good man; and the docile 
nation joined him. 

On the 9th day of June, 1673, they reached 
the village on Fox River, where were Kickapoos, 
Mascoutins and Miamis dwelling together on an 
expanse of lovely prairie, dotted here and there by 
groves of magnificent trees, and where was a 
cross garlanded by wild flowers, and bows and ar- 
rows, and skins and belts, offerings to the Great 
Manitou. Allouez had been here in one of his 
wanderings, and, as was his wont, had left this 
emblem of his faith. 

Assembling the’ natives, Marquette said, “ My 
companion is an envoy of France to discover new 
countries; and I am an embassador from God to 
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enlighten them with the Gospel.” Offering pres- 
ents, he begged two guides for the morrow. The 
Indians answered courteously, and gave in 
return a mat to serve as a couch during the long 
voyage. 

Karly in the morning of the next day, the 10th 
of June, with all nature in her brightest robes, 
these two men, with five Frenchmen and two Al- 
gonquin guides, set out on their journey. Lifting 
two canoes to their shoulders, they quickly cross 
the narrow portage dividing the Fox from the 
Wisconsin River, and prepare to embark on its 
clear waters. ‘‘Uttering a special prayer to the 
Immaculate Virgin, they leave the stream, that, 
flowing onward, could have borne their greetings 
to the castle of Quebec. ‘The guides returned,’ 
says the gentle Marquette, ‘leaving us alone in 
this unknown land, in the hand of Providence.’ 
France and Christianity stood alone in the valley 
of the Mississippi. Embarking on the broad 
Wisconsin, the discoverers, as they sailed west, 
went solitarily down the stream between alternate 
prairies and hillsides, beholding neither man nor 
the wonted beasts of the forests; no sound broke 
the silence but the ripple of the canoe and the 
lowing of the buffalo. In seven days, ‘they en- 
tered happily the Great River, with a joy that 
could not be expressed;’ and the two birchbark 
canoes, raising their happy sails under new skies 
and to unknown breezes, floated down the calm 
magnificence of the ocean stream, over the broad, 
clear sand-bars, the resort of innumerable water- 
fowl—gliding past islets that swelled from the 
bosom of the stream, with their tufts of massive 
thickets, and between the wild plains of Lllinois 
and Iowa, all garlanded with majestic forests, or 
checkered by island groves and the open vastness 
of the prairie.” * 

Continuing on down the mighty stream, the 
saw no signs of human life until the 25th of 
June, when they discovered a small foot-path on the 
west bank of the river, leading away into the 
prairie. Leaving their companions in the canoes, 
Marquette and Joliet followed the path, resolved 
to brave a meeting alone with the savages. After 
a walk of six miles they came in sight of a village 
on the banks of a river, while not far away they 
discovered two others. The river was the “ Mou- 
in-gou-e-na,” or Moingona, now corrupted into 
Des Moines. These two men, the first of their 
race who ever trod the soil west of the Great 
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River, commended themselves to God, and, uttering 

a loud ery, advanced to the nearest village, 
| The Indians hear, and thinking their visitors 
| celestial beings, four old men advance .with rever- 
ential mien, and offer the pipe of peace. “We 
| are Illinois,” said they, and they offered the calu- 
; met. They had heard of the Frenchmen, and 
| welcomed them to their wigwams, followed by the 
devouring gaze of an astonished crowd. At a 
great council held soon after, Marquette published 
to them the true God, their Author. He also 
spoke of his nation and of his King, who had 
chastised the Five Nations and commanded peace. 
He questioned them concerning the Great River 
and its tributaries, and the tribes dwelling on its 
banks. A magnificent feast was spread before 
them, and the conference continued several days. 
At the close of the sixth day, the chieftains of the 
tribes, with numerous trains of warriors, attended 
the visitors to their canoes, and selecting a peace- 
pipe, gayly caparisoned, they hung the sacred 
calumet, emblem of peace to all and a safeguard 
among the nations, about the good Father's neck, 
and bid the strangers good speed. “I did not 
fear death,” writes Marquette; “I should have 
esteemed it the greatest happiness to have died 
for the glory of God.” On their journey, they 
passed the perpendicular rocks, whose sculptured 
sides showed them the monsters they should meet. 
Farther down, they pass the turgid flood of the 
Missouri, known to them by its Algonquin name, 
Pekitanoni. Resolving in his heart to one day 
explore its flood, Marquette rejoiced in the new 
world it evidently could open to him. A little 
farther down, they pass the bluffs where now is a 
mighty emporium, then silent as when created. In 
a little less than forty leagues, they pass the clear 
waters of the beautiful Ohio, then, and long after- 
ward, known as the Wabash. Its banks were in- 
habited by numerous villages of the peaceful 
Shawanees, who then quailed under the incursions 
of the dreadful Iroquois. As they go on down the 
mighty styeam, the canes become thicker, the insects 
more fierce, the heat moreintolerable. The prairies 
and their cool breezes vanish, and forests of white- 
wood, admirable for their vastness and height, crowd 
close upon the pebbly shore. It is observed that the 
Chickasaws have guns, and have learned how to 
use them. Near the latitude of 33 degrees, they 
encounter a great village, whose inhabitants pre- 
sent an inhospitable and warlike front. The pipe 
| of peace is held aloft, and instantly the savage foe 
- drops his arms and extends a friendly greeting. 
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Remaining here till the next day, they are escorted 
for eight or ten leagues to the village of Akansea. 
They are now at the limit of their voyage. The 
Indians speak a dialect unknown to them, The 
natives show furs and axes of steel, the latter prov- 
ing they have traded with Europeans. The two 
travelers now learn that the Father of Wa- 
ters went neither to the Western sea nor to the 
Florida coast, but straight south, and conclude not 
to encounter the burning heats of a tropical clime, 
but return and find the outlet again. They 
had done enough now, and must report their dis- 
covery. 

On the 17th day of July, 1673, one hundred 
and thirty-two years after the disastrous journey 
of De Soto, which led to no permanent results, 
Marquette and Joliet left the village of Akansea 
on their way back. At the 38th degree, they en- 
counter the waters of the Illinois which they had 
before noticed, and whieh the natives told them 
afforded a much shorter route to the lakes. Pad- 
dling up its limpid waters, they see a country un- 
surpassed in beauty. Broad prairies, beautiful up- 
lands, luxuriant groves, all mingled in excellent 
harmony as they ascend the river. Near the head 
of the river, they pause at a great village of the 
Illinois, and across the river behold a rocky prom- 
ontory standing boldly out against the landscape. 
The Indians entreat the gentle missionary to re- 
main among them, and teach them the way of life. 
He cannot do this, but promises to return when he 
can and instruct them. The town was on a plain 
near the present village of Utica, in LaSalle 
County, Ill., and the rock was Starved Rock, 
afterward noted in the annals of the Northwest. 
One of the chiefs and some young men conduct 
the party to the Chicago River, where the present 
mighty city is, from where, continuing their jour- 
ney along the western shores of the lake, they 
reach Green Bay early in September. 

The great valley of the West was now open. 
The “Messippi’” rolled its mighty flood to a south- | 
ern sea, and must be sully explored. Marquette’s 
health had keenly suffered by the voyage and he 
concluded to remain here and rest. Joliet hasten- 
ed on to Quebec to report his discoveries. During 
the journey, each had preserved a description of 
the route they had passed over, as well as the 
country and its inhabitants. While’ on the way 
to Quebec, at the foot of the rapids near Montreal, 
by some means one of Joliet’s canoes became cap- 
sized, and by it he lost his box of papers and two 
of his men. A greater calamity could have 


hardly happened him. In a letter to Gov. 
Frontenac, Joliet says: 

“T had eseaped every peril from the Indians; I 
had passed forty-two rapids, and was on the point 
of disembarking, full of joy at the success of so 
long and difficult an enterprise, when my canoe 
capsized after all the danger seemed over. I lost 
my two men and box of papers within sight of the 
French settlements, which I had left almost two 
years before. Nothing remains now to me but 
my life, and the ardent desire to employ it in any 
service you may please to direct.” 

When Joliet made known his discoveries, a 
Te Deum was chanted in the Cathedral at Quebec, 
and all Canada was filled with joy. The news 
crossed the ocean, and the French saw in the vista 
of coming years a vast dependency arise in the val- 
ley, partially explored, which was to extend her 
domain and enrich her treasury. Fearing En- 
gland might profit by the discovery and claim the 
country, she attempted as far as possible to prevent 
the news from becoming general. Joliet was re- 
warded by the gift of the Island of Anticosti, in 
the St. Lawrence, while Marquette, conscious of 
his service to his Master, was content with the 
salvation of souls. 

Marquette, left at Green Bay, suffered long with 
his malady, and was not permitted, until the au- 
tumn of the following year (1674), to return and 
teach the Illinois Indians. With this purpose in 
view, he left Green Bay on the 25th of October 
with two Frenchmen and a number of Illinois and 
Pottawatomie Indians for the villages on the 
Chicago and [Illinois Rivers. Entering Lake 
Michigan, they encountered adverse winds and 
waves and were more than a month on the way. 
Going some distance up the Chicago River, they 
found Marquette too weak to proceed farther, his 
malady having assumed: a violent form, and land- 
ing, they erected two huts and’ prepared to pass 
the winter. The good missionary taught the na- 
tives here daily, in spite of his afflictions, while 
his companions supplied him and themselves with 
food by fishing and hunting. Thus the winter 


wore away, and Marquette, renewing his vows, pre- | 


pared to go on to the village at the foot of the 
‘rocky citadel, where he had been two years before. 
On the 13th of March, 1675, they left their huts 
and, rowing on up the Chicago to the portage be- 
tween that and the Desplaines, embarked on their 
way. Amid the incessant rains of spring, they 
were rapidly borne down that stream to the THli- 
nois, on whose rushing flood they floated to the 
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object of their destination. At the great town the 
missionary was received as a heavenly messenger, 
and as he preached to them of heaven and hell, 
of angels and demons, of good and bad deeds, 
they regarded him as divine and besought him to 
remain among them. The town then contained an 
immense concourse of natives, drawn hither by the 
reports they heard, and assembling them before him 
on the plain near their village, where now are pros- 
perous farms, he held before their astonished gaze 
four large pictures of the Holy Virgin, and daily 
harangued them on the duties of Christianity and 
the necessity of conforming their conduct to the 
words they heard. His strength was fast declining 
and warned him he could not long remain. Find- 
ing he must go, the Indians furnished him an 
escort as far as the lake, on whose turbulent waters 
he embarked with his two faithful attendants. 
They turned their canoes for the Mackinaw Mis- 
sion, which 'the afflicted missionary hoped to reach 
before death came. As they coasted along the 
eastern shores of the lake, the vernal hue of May 
began to cover the hillsides with robes of green, 
now dimmed to theeyeof the departing Father, who 
became too weak to view them. By the 19th of 
the month, he could go no farther, and requested 
his men to land and build him a hut in which he 
might pass away. That done, he gave, with great 
composure, directions concerning his burial, and 
thanked God that he was permitted to die in the 
wilderness in the midst of his work, an unshaken 
believer in the faith he had so earnestly preached. 
As twilight came on, he told his’ weary attendants 
to rest, promising that when death should come he 
would call them. At an early hour, on the morn- 
ing ofthe 20th of May, 1675, they heard a feeble 
voice, and hastening to his side found that the gen- 
tle spirit of the good missionary had gone to heav- 
en. His hand grasped the crucifix, and his lips 
bore as their last sound the name of the Virgin. 
They dug a grave near the banks of the stream 
and buried him as he had requested. There in a 
lonely wilderness the peaceful soul of Marquette 
had at last found a rest, and his weary labors closed. 
His companions went on to the mission, where 
the news of his death caused great sorrow, for he 
was one beloved by all. 

Three years after his burial, the Ottawas, hunting 
in the vicinity of his grave, determined to carry 
his bones to the mission at their home, in accor- 
dance with an ancient custom of theirtribe. Hay- 
ing opened the grave, at whose head a cross had 


| been planted, they carefully removed the bones and 


So 
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es he had taught them. At the shores of the 
shaesti the bones were received by the priests, and, 
with great ceremony, buried under the floor of the 
rude chapel. 

While Marquette and Joliet were exploring the 
head-waters of the “Great River,” another man, 
fearless in purpose, pious in heart, and loyal to 
his country, was living in Canada and watching 
the operations of his fellow. countrymen with 
keen eyes. When the French first saw the in- 
hospitable shores of the St. Lawrence, in 1535, 
under the lead of Jacques Cartier, and had opened 
a new country to their crown, men were not 
lacking to further extend the discovery. In 1608, 
Champlain came, and at the foot of a cliff on that 
river founded Quebee. Seven years after, he 
brought four Recollet monks; and through them 
and the Jesuits the discoveries already narrated 


occurred. Champlain died in 1635, one hundred 


years after Cartier’s first visit, but not until he 
had explored the ‘northerii lakes as far as Lake 
Huron, on whose rocky shores he, as the progenitor 
of a mighty race to follow, set his feet. He, with 
others, held to the idea that somewhere across the 
country, a river highway extended to the Western 
ocean. The reports from the missions whose 
history has been given aided this belief; and not 
until Marquette and Joliet returned was the delu- 
sion in any way dispelled. Before this was done, 
however, the man to whom reference has been 
made, Robert Cavalier, better known as La Salle, 
had endeavored to solve the mystery, and, while 
living on his grant of land eight miles above 
Montreal, had indeed effected important discoveries. 

La Salle, the next actor in the field of explor- 
ation after Champlain, was born in 1643. His 
father’s family was among the old and wealthy 
burghers of Rouen, France, and its members 
were frequently entrusted with important govern- 
mental positions. He early exhibited such traits 
of character as to mark him among his associates. 
Coming from a wealthy family, he “enjoyed all the 
advantages of his day, and received, for the times, 
an excellent education. He was a Catholic, 
though his subsequent life does not prove him 
to have been a religious enthusiast. From some 
cause, he joined the ‘Order of Loyola, but the cir- 
cumscribed sphere of action set for him in the 
order illy concurred with his independent dis- 
position, and led to his separation from it. This 
was effected, however, in a good spirit, as they 
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considered him fit for a different field of action 
than any presented by the order. Having a 
brother in Canada, a member of the order of St. 
Sulpice, he determined to join him. By his 
connection with the Jesuits he had lost his share 
of his father’s estate, but, by some means, on his 
death, which occurred about this time, he was 
given a small share; and with this, in 1666, 
he arrived in Montreal. All Canada was alive 
with the news of the explorations; and La 
Salle’s mind, actively grasping the ideas he 
afterward carried out, began to mature plans for 
their perfection. At ‘Montreal he found a semi- 
nary of priests of the St. Sulpice Order who were 
encouraging settlers by grants of land on easy 
terms, hoping to establish a barrier of settlements 
between themselves and the Indians, made ene- 
mies to the French by Champlain’s actions when 
founding Quebec. The Superior of the seminary, 
learning | of LaSalle’s arrival, gratuitously offered 
him a grant of land on the St. Lawrence, eight 
miles above Montreal. The grant, though danger- 
ously near the hostile Indians, was accepted, and 
LaSalle soon enjoyed an excellent trade in furs. 
While employed in developing his claim, he learned 
of the great unknown route, and burned with a 
desire to solve its existence. He applied himself 
closely to the study of Indian dialects, and in 
three years is said to have made great progress 
in their language. While on his farm his 
thoughts often turned to the unknown land away 
to the west, and, like all men of his day, he 
desired to explore the route to the Western sea, 
and thence obtain an easy trade with China and 
Japan. The “Great River, which flowed to the 
sea,” must, thought they, find an outlet in the 
Gulf of California. While musing on these 
things, Marquette and J oliet were preparing to 
descend the Wisconsin; ‘and LaSalle himself 
learned from a wandering band of Senecas that a 
river, called the Ohio, arose in their country and 
flowed to the sea, but at such a distance that it 
would require eight months to reach its mouth. 
This must be the Great River, or a part of it: 
for all geographers of the day considered the 
Mississippi and its tributary as one stream, Plac- 
ing great confidence on this hypothesis, La Salle 
repaired to Quebee to obtain the sanction 
of Gov. Courcelles. His plausible statements 
soon won him the Governor and M. Talon, and 
letters patent were issued granting the exploration. 
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No pecuniary aid was offered, and La Salle, hav- 
ing expended all his means in improving his 
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estate, was obliged to sell it to procure the 
necessary outfit. The Superior of the seminary 
being favorably disposed toward him, purchased 
the greater’part of his improvement, and realiz- 
ing 2,800 livres, he purchased four canoes and the 
necessary supplies for the expedition. The semi- 
nary was, at the same time, preparing for a similar 
exploration. The priests of this order, emulating 
the Jesuits, had established missions on the*north- 
ern shore of Lake Ontario. Hearing of populous 
tribes still further west, they resolved to attempt 
their conversion, and deputized two of their number 
for tlie purpose. On going to Quebec to procure 
the necessary supplies, they were advised of La 
Salle’s expedition down the Ohio, and resolved to 
unite themselves with it. La Salle did not alto- 
gether favor their attempt, as he believed the 
Jesuits already had the field, and would not care 
to have any aid from a rival order. His dispo- 
sition also would not well brook the part they 
assumed, of asking him to be a co-laborer rather 
than a leader. However, the expeditions, merged 
into one body, left the mission on the St. Law- 
‘rence on the 6th of July, 1669, in seven canoes. 
The party numbered twenty-four persons, who 
were accompanied by two canoes filled with 
Indians who had visited LaSalle, and, who now 
acted as guides. Their guides led them up the 
St. Lawrence, over the expanse of Lake Ontario, 
to their village on the banks of the Genesee, 
where they expected to find guides to lead them 
on to the Ohio.’ As La Salle only partially under- 
stood their language, he was compelled to confer 
with them by means of a Jesuit stationed at the 
village. The Indians refused to furnish him the 
expected aid, and even burned before his eyes a 
prisoner, the only one who could give: him any 
knowledge he desired. He surmised the. Jesuits 
were at the bottom of the matter, fearful lest the 
disciples of St. Sulpice should gain a foothold in 
the west. He lingered here a month, with the 


hope of accomplishing his object, when, by chance, 


there came by an Iroquois Indian, who assured 
them that at his colony, near the head of the lake, 
they could find guides; and offered to conduct 
them thither. Coming along the southern shore 
of the lake, they passed, at its western extremity, 
the mouth of the Niagara River, where they heard 
for the first time the thunder of the mighty cata- 
ract between the two lakes. At the village of the 
Iroquois they met a friendly reception, and were 


informed by a Shawanese prisoner that they could | 


would guide them there. 


While preparing to 
commence the journey, they heard of the missions 
to the northwest, and the priests resolved to go 
there and convert the natives, and find the river 
by that route. It appears that. Louis Joliet met 
them here, on his return from visiting the copper 
mines of Lake Superior, under command of M. 
Talon. He gave the priests a map of the country, 
and informed them that the Indians of those 
regions were in great need of spiritual advisers. 
This strengthened their intention, though warned 
by La Salle, that the. Jesuits were undoubtedly 
there. The authority for Joliet’s visit to them 
here is not clearly given, and may not be true, 
but the same letter which gives the account of 
the discovery of the Ohio at this time by La Salle, 
states it as a fact, and it is hence inserted. The 
missionaries and La Salle separated, the former to 
find, as he had predicted, the followers of Loyola 
already in the field, and not wanting their aid. 
Hence they return from a fruitless tour. 

LaSalle, now left to himself and just recovering 
from a violent fever, went on his journey. From 
the paper from which these statements are taken, 
it appears he went on to Onondaga, where he pro- 
cured guides to a tributary of the Ohio, down 
which he proceeded to the principal stream, on 
whose bosom he continted his way till he came to 
the falls at the present city of Louisville, Ky. It 
has been asserted that he went on down to its 
mouth, but that is not well authenticated and is 
hardly true. The statement that he went as far as 
the falls is, doubtless, correct. He states,in a letter 
to Count Frontenac in 1677, that he discovered 
the Ohio, and that he descended it to the falls. 
Moreover, Joliet, in a measure his rival, for he was 
now preparing to go to the northern lakes and 
from them search the river, made two maps repre- 
senting the lakes and the Mississippi, on both of 
which he states that La Salle had discovered the 
Ohio. Of its course beyond the falls, La Salle 
does not seem to"have learned anything definite, 
hence his discovery did not in any way settle the 
great question, and elicited but little comment. 
Still, it stimulated La Salle to more effort, and 
while musing on his plans, Joliet and Marquette 
push on from Green Bay, and discover the river 
and ascertain the general course of its outlet. On 
Joliet’s return in 1673, he seems to drop from 
further notice. “Other and more venturesome souls 
were ready to finish the work begun by himself 
and the zealous Marquette, who, left among the 
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La Salle was equal to the enterprise, and as he now 
had returned from ’ one voyage of discovery, he 
stood ready to solve the mystery, and gain the 
country for his King. Before this could be ac- 
complished, however, he saw other things must be 
done, and made preparations on a scale, for the 
time, truly marvelous. 

Count Frontenac, the new Governor, had no 
sooner established himself in power than he gave a 
searching glance over the new realm to see if any 
undeveloped resources lay yet unnoticed,and what 
country yet remained open. He learned from the 
exploits of La Salle on the Ohio, and from Joliet, 
now returned from the West, of that immense 
country, and resolving in his mind on some plan 
whereby it could be formally taken, entered 
heartily into the plans of La Salle, who, anxious to 
solve the mystery concerning the outlet of the 
Great River, gave him the outline of a plan, saga- 
cious in its conception and grand in its compre- 
hension. LaSalle had also informed him of the 
endeavors of the English on the Atlantic coast to 
divert the trade with the Indians, and partly to 
counteract this, were the plans of La Salle adopted. 
They were, briefly, to build a chain of forts from 
Canada, or New France, along the lakes to the 
Mississippi, and on down that river, thereby hold- 
ing the country by power as well as by discovery. 
A fort was to be built on the Ohio as soon as the 
means could be obtained, and thereby hold that 
country by the same policy. Thus to La Salle 
alone may be ascribed the bold plan of gaining the 


whole West, a plan only thwarted by the force of | 


arms. Through the aid of Frontenac, he was 
given a proprietary and the rank of nobility, and 
on his proprietary was erected a fort, which he, in 
honor of his Governor, called Fort Frontenac. It 
stood on the site of the present city of Kingston, 
Canada. Through it he obtained the trade of the 
Five Nations, and his fortune was so far assured. 
He next repaired to France, to perfect his arrange- 
ments, secure his title and obtain means. 

On his return he built the fort alluded to, and 
prepared to go on in the prosecution of his plan. 
A civil discord arose, however, which for three 
years prevailed, and seriously threatened his 


projects. As soon as he could extricate himself, | 


he again repaired to France, receiving additional 
encouragement in money, grants, and the exclusive 


privilege of a trade in buffalo skins, then consid-_ 


ered a source of great wealth. On his return, he 
was accompanied by Henry Tonti, son of an illus- 
trious Italian nobleman, who had fled from his 


own country during one of its political revolutions. 
Coming to France, he made himself famous as the 
founder of Tontine Life Insurance. Henry Tonti 
possessed an indomitable will, and though he had 
suffered the loss of one of his hands by the ex- 
plosion of a grenade in one of the Sicilian wars, 
his courage was undaunted, and his ardor un- 
dimmed. La Salle also brought recruits, mechanics, 
sailors, cordage and sails for rigging a ship, and 
merchandise for traffic with the natives. At 
Montreal, he secured the services of M. La Motte, a 
person of much energy and integrity of character. 
He also secured several missionaries before he 
reached Fort Frontenac. Among them were 
Louis Hennepin, Gabriel Ribourde and Zenabe 
Membre. All these were Flemings, all Recollets. . 
Hennepin, of all of them, proved the best. assist- 
ant. They arrived at the fort early in the autumn 
of 1678, and preparations were at once made to 
erect a vessel in which to navigate the lakes, and 
a fort at the mouth of the Niagara River. The 
Senecas were rather adverse to the latter proposals 
when La Motte and Hennepin came, but by 
the eloquence of the latter, they were pacified 
and rendered friendly. After a number of vexa- 
tious delays, the vessel, the Griffin, the first on the 
lakes, was built, and on the 7th of August, a year 
after La Salle came here, it was launched, passed 
over the waters of the northern lakes, and, after a 
tempestuous voyage, landed at Green Bay. It was 
soon after stored with furs and sent back, while 
La Salle and his men awaited its return. It was 
never afterward heard of. La Salle, becoming 
impatient, erected a fort, pushed on with a 
part of his men, leaving part at the fort, 
and passed over the St. Joseph and Kankakee 
Rivers, and thence to,the Illinois, down whose 
flood they proceeded to Peoria Lake, where 
he was obliged to halt, and return to Canada 
for more men and supplies. He left Tonti 
and several men to complete a fort, called 
Fort “ Crevecceur ”—broken-hearted. The Indians 
drove the French away,‘the men mutinied, and 
Tonti was obliged to flee. When La Salle returned, 
he found no one there, and going down as far as 
the mouth of’ the Illinois, he retraced his steps, to 
find some trace of his garrison. Tonti was found 
safe among the Pottawatomies at Green Bay, and 
Hennepin and his two followers, sent to explore 
the head-waters of the Mississippi, were again 
home, after a captivity among the Sioux. 

La Salle renewed his force of men, and the third 
time set out for the outlet of the Great River. 
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He left Canada early in December, 1681, and by 
February 6, 1682, reached the majestic flood of 
the mighty stream. On the 24th, they ascended 
the Chickasaw Bluffs, and, while waiting to find 
a sailor who had strayed away, erected Fort Prud- 
homme. They passed several Indian villages fur- 
ther down the river, in some of which they met 
with no little opposition. Proceeding onward, ere- 
long they encountered the tide of the sea, and 
April 6, they emerged on the broad bosom of the 
Gulf, “tossing its restless billows, limitless, voice- 
less and lonely as when born of chaos, without a 
sign of life.” 

Coasting about a short time on the shores of 
the Gulf, the party returned until a sufficiently 
dry place was reached to effect a landing. Here 
another cross was raised, also a column, on which 
was inscribed these words: 

‘‘ Louris LE GRAND, Rot pp FRANCE ET DE NAVARRE, 
Reene; Le Nevvieme, Avrit, 1682.’ * 

“The whole party,” says a “ proces verbal,” in 
the archives of France, “chanted the Te Deum, 
the Exaudiat and the Domine salvum fac Regem, 
and then after a salute of fire-arms and cries of 
Vive le Roi, La Salle, standing near the column, 
said in aloud voice in French: 

“Tn the name of the most high, mighty, invin- 
cible and victorious Prince, Louis the Great, by 
the grace of God, King of France and of Navarre, 
Fourteenth of that name, this ninth day of April, 
one thousand six hundred and eighty two, I, in 
virtue of the commission of His Majesty, which I 
hold in my hand, and which may, be seen by all 
whom it may concern, have taken, and do now 
take, in the name of His Majesty and of his suc- 
cessors to the crown, possession of this country of 
Louisiana, the seas, harbor, ports, bays, adjacent 
straights, and all the nations, people, provinces, cities, 
towns, villages, mines, minerals, fisheries, streams 
and rivers, comprised in the extent of said Louisiana, 
from the north of the great river St. Louis, other- 
wise called the Ohio, Alighin, Sipore or Chukago- 
na, and this with the consent of the Chavunons, 
Chickachaws, and other people dwelling therein, 
with whom we have made alliance; as also along 
the river Colbert or Mississippi, and rivers which 
discharge themselves therein from its source beyond 
the Kious or Nadouegsious, and this with their 
consent, and with the consent of the Illinois, Mes- 
igameas, Natchez, Koroas, which are the most con- 
siderable nations dwelling therein, with whom alsb 


* Louis the Great, King of France and of Navarre, reigni 
ninth day of April, 1682, a 


we have made alliance, either by ourselves or others 
in our behalf, as far as its mouth at the sea or 
Gulf of Mexico, about the twenty-seventh degree 
of its elevation of the North Pole, and also to the 
mouth of the River of Palms; upon the assurance 
which we have received from all these nations that 
we are the first Europeans who have descended or 
ascended the river Colbert, hereby protesting 
against all those who may in future undertake to 
invade any or all of these countries, peoples or 
lands, to the prejudice of the right of His Majesty, 
acquired by the consent of the nations herein 
named.” 

The whole assembly responded with shouts and 
the salutes of fire-arms. The Sieur de La Salle 
caused to be planted at the foot of the column a 
plate of lead, on one side of which was inscribed 
the arms of France and the following Latin inserip- 
tion: 

Robertvs Cavellier, cvm Domino de Tonly, Legato, 
R. P. Zenobi Membro, Recollecto, et, Viginti Gallis 
Primos Hoc Flymen inde ab ilineorvym Pago, enavigavit, 
ejvsqve ostivm fecit Pervivym, nono Aprilis cia ioc 
LXXXII. 

The whole proceedings were acknowledged be- 
fore La Metaire, a notary, and the conquest was 
considered complete. 

Thus was the foundation of France laid in the 
new republic, and thus did she lay claim to the 
Northwest, which now includes Ohio, and the 
county, whose history this book perpetuates. 

La Safle and his party returned to Canada soon 
after, and again that country, and France itself, 
rang with anthems of exultation. He went on to 
France, where he received the highest honors. 
He was given a fleet, and sailors as well as_colon- 
ists to return to the New World by way of a south- 
ern voyage, expecting to find the mouth of the 
Mississippi by an ocean course. Sailing past the 
outlets, he was wrecked on the coast of Texas, and 
in his vain endeavors to find the river or return to 
Canada, he became lost on the plains of Arkansas, 
where he, in 1687, was basely murdered by one of 
his followers. “Youaredown now, Grand Bashaw,” 
exclaimed hisslayer, and despoiling hisremains, they 
left them to be devoured by wild beasts. To such 
an ignominious end came this daring, bold adven- 
turer. Alone in the wilderness, he was left, with 
no monument but the vast realm he had discoy- 
ered, on whose bosom he was left without cover- 
ing and without protection. 

“For force of will and vast conception; for va- 
ous knowledge, and quick adaptation of his genius 
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to untried circumstances; for a sublime magnani- 
mity, that resigned itself to the will of Heaven, 
and yet triumphed over affliction by energy of 
purpose and unfaltering hope—he had no superior 
among his countrymen. He had won the affec- 
tions of the governor of Canada, the esteem of 
Colbert, the confidence of Seignelay, the favor of 
Louis XIV. After the beginning of the coloniza- 
tion of Upper Canada, he pertected the discovery 
of the Mississippi from the Falls of St. Anthony 
to its mouth; and he will be remembered through 
all time as the futher of colonization in the great 
central valley of the West.”* 

Avarice, passion and jealousy were not calmed by 
the blood of La Salle. All of his conspirators per- 
ished by ignoble deaths, while only seven of the six- 
teen succeeded in continuing the journey until 
they reached Canada, and thence found their wiy 
to France. 

Tonti, who had been left at Fort St. Louis, on 
“Starved Rock” on the Lllinois, went down in 
search of his beloved commander. Failing to find 
him, he returned and remained here until 1700, 
thousands of miles away from friends. Then he 
went down the Mississippi to join D'Iberville, who 
had made the discovery of the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippl by an ocean voyage. Two years later, he 
went on a mission to the Chickasaws, but of his 
subsequent history nothing is known. 

The West was now in possession of the French. 
La Salle’s plans were yet feasible. The period of 
exploration was now over. The great river and 
its outlet was known, and it only remained for that 
nation to enter in and occupy what to many a 
Frenchman was the “Promised Land.” Only 
eighteen years had clapsed since Marquette and 
Joliet had descended the river and shown the 
course of its outlet. A spirit, less bold than La 
Salle’s would never in so short a time have pene- 
trated for more than a thousand miles an unknown 
wilderness, and solved the mystery of the world. 

When Joutel and his companions reached France 
in 1688, all Europe was cn the eve of war. Other 
nations than the French wanted part of the New 
World, and when they saw that nation greedily 
and rapidly accumulating territory there, they en- 
deavored to stay its progress. The league of Augs- 
burg was formed in 1687 by the princes ofthe Em- 
pire to restrain the ambition of Louis XIV, and 
in 1688, he began hostilities by the capture of 
Philipsburg. The next year, England, under the 
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lead of William ITT, joined the alliance, and Louis 
found himself compelled, with only the aid of the 
Turks, to contend against the united forces of the 
Empires of England, Spain, Holland, Denmark, 
Sweden and Norway. Yet the tide of battle wa- 
vered. In 1689, the French were defeated at 
Walcourt, and the Turks at Widin; but in 1690, 
the French were victorious at Charleroy, and the 
Turks at Belgrade. The next year, and also the 
next, victory inclined to the French, but in 1693, 
Louyois and Luxemberg were dead and Namur 
surrendered to the allies. The war extended to the 
New World, where it was maintained with more 
than equal success by the French, though the En- 
glish population exceeded it more than twenty to one. 
In 1688; the French were estimated at about 
twelve thousand souls in North America, while the 


English were more than two hundred thousand. 
At first the war was prosecuted vigorously. In 
1689, De. Ste. Helene and D’Iberville, two of the 
sons of Charles le Morne, crossed the wilderness 
and reduced the English forts on Hudson’s Bay. 
But in August of the same year, the Iroquois, the 
hereditary foes of the French, captured and burned 
Montreal. Frontenac, who had gone on an ex- 
pedition against New York by sea, was recalled. 
Fort Frontenac was abandoned, and no French 
posts left in the West between Trois Rivicres and 
Mackinaw, and were it not for the Jesuits the en- 
tire West would now have been abandoned. To 
recover their influence, the French planned three 
expeditions. One resulted in the destruction of 
Schenectady, another, Salmon Falls, and the third, 
Casco Bay. On the other hand, Nova Scotia was 
reduced by the colonies, and an expedition against 
Montreal went as far as to Lake Champlain, where 


Another expedition, consisting of twenty-four ves- 
sels, arrived before Quebec, which also failed 
through the incompetency of Sir William Phipps. 
During the succeeding years, various border con- 
flicts occurred, in all of which border scenes of 


| savage cruelty and savage ferocity were enacted. 


The peace of Ryswick, in 1697, closed the war. 
France retained Hudson’s Bay, and all the places 
of which she was in possession in 1688; but the 
boundaries of the English and French claims in 
the New World were still unsettled. 

The conclusion of the conflict left the French 
at liberty to pursue their scheme of colonization 
in the Mississippi Valley. In 1698, D’Iberville 


was sent to the lower province, which, erelong, 


was made a separate independency, called Louisiana. 


it failed, owing to the dissensions of the leaders. ° 
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Forts were erected on Mobile Bay, and the division 
of the territory between the French and the 
Spaniards was settled. Trouble existed between 


the French and the Chickasaws, ending in the | 


cruel deaths of many of the leaders, in the 
fruitless endeavors of the Canadian and Louisi- 
anian forces combining against the Chickasaws. 
For many years the conflict raged, with unequal 
successes, until the Indian power gave way before 
superior military tactics. In the end, New Orleans 
was founded, in 1718, and the French power 
secured. 

Before this was consummated, however, France 
became entangled in another war against the 
allied powers, ending in her defeat and the loss 
of Nova Scotia, Hudson’s Bay and Newfound- 
land. The peace of Utrecht closed the war 
in 1713. 

The French, weary with prolonged strife, 
adopted the plan, more peaceful in its nature, of 
giving out to distinguished men the monopoly of 
certain districts in the fur trade, the most pros- 
perous of any avocation then. Crozat and 
Cadillac—the latter the, founder of Detroit, in 
1701—were the chief ones concerned in this. 
The founding of the villages of Kaskaskia, Ca- 
hokia, Vincennes, and others in the Mississippi 
and Wabash Valleys, led to the rapid develop- 
ment, according to the French custom of all 
these parts of the West, while along all the chief 
water-courses, other trading posts and forts were 
established, rapidly fulfilling the hopes of La 
Salle, broached so many years before. 

The French had, at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, four principal routes to their 
western towns, two of which passed over the soil 
of Ohio. The first of these was the one followed 
by Marquette and Joliet, by way of the Lakes to 
Green Bay, in Wisconsin; thence across a portage 
to the Wisconsin River, down which they floated 
to the Mississippi. On.their return they came 
up the [linois River, to the site of Chicago, 
whence Joliet returned to Quebec by the Lakes, 
La Salle’s route was first by the Lakes to the St. 
Joseph's River, which he followed to the portage 
to the Kankakee, and thence downward to the 
Mississippi. On his second and third attempt, 
he crossed the lower peninsula of Michigan to 
the Kankakee, and again traversed its waters to 
the Illinois. The third route was established 
about 1716. It followed the southern shores of 


Lake Erie to the mouth of the Maumee River; | 


| in a prosperous condition. 


"junction between it and the St. Mary's, which 
they followed to the “ Oubache ’—Wabash—and 
then to the French villages in Vigo and Knox 
Counties, in Indiana. Vincennes was the oldest 
and most important one here. It had been 
founded in 1702 by a French trader, and was, at 
the date of the establishment of the third route, 
For many years, the 
traders crossed the plains of Southern [linois to 


'the French towns on the bottoms opposite St. 


Louis. They were afraid to go on down the 
“ Waba” to the Ohio, as the Indians had fright- 
ened them with accounts of the great monsters 
below. Finally, some adventurous spirit went 
down the river, found it emptied into the Ohio, 
and solved the problem of the true outlet of the 
Ohio, heretofore supposed to be a tributary of the 
Wabash. 

The fourth route was from the southern shore 
of Lake Erie, at Presqueville, over a portage of 
fifteen miles to the head of French Creek, at 
Waterford, Penn.; thence down that stream to the 
Ohio, and on to the Mississippi. Along all these 
routes, ports and posts were carefully maintained. 
Many were on the soil of Ohio, and were the first 
attempts of the white race to possess its domain. 
Many of the ruins of these posts are yet found on 
the southern shore of Lake Erie, and at the 
outlets of streams flowing into the lake and the Ohio 
River. The principal forts were at Mackinaw, at 
Presqueville, at the mouth of the St. Joseph's, on 


Starved Rock, and along the Father of Waters. 
Yet another power was encroaching on them: a 
sturdy race, clinging to the inhospitable Atlantic 
shores, were coming over the mountains. The 
murmurs of a conflict were already heard—a con- 
flict that would change the fate of a nation. 

The French were extending their explorations 
beyond the Mississippi; they were also forming a 
political organization, and increasing their influence 
over the natives. Of a passive nature, however, 
their power and their influence could not with- 


| stand a more aggressive nature, and they were 


obliged, finally, to give way. They had the 
fruitful valleys of the West more than’ a century ; 
yet they developed no resources, opened no mines 
of wealth, and left the country as passive as they 
found it. 

Of the growth of the West under French rule 
but little else remains to be said. 


The sturdy 


Anglo-Saxon race on the Atlantie coast, and their 
a ete progenitors in England, began, now, to turn their 
ollowing this stream, the voyagers went on to the | attention to this vast country. The voluptuousness 
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of the French court, their neglect of the true 


basis of wealth, agriculture, and the repressive 
tendencies laid on the colonists, led the latter to 
adopt a hunter’s life, and leave the country unde- 
veloped and ready for the people who claimed the 
country from “sea to sea.” Their explorers were 
now at work. The change was at hand. 

Occasional mention has been made in the his- 
tory of the State, in preceding pages, of  settle- 
ments and trading-posts of the French traders, 
explorers and missionaries, within the limits of 
Ohio. The French were the first white men to 
occupy the northwestern part of the New World, 
and though their stay was brief, yet it opened the 
way to a sinewy race, living on the shores of the 
Atlantic, who in time came, saw, and conquered 
that part of America, making it what the people 
of to-day enjoy. 

As early as 1669, four years before the discov- 
ery of the Mississippi by Joliet and Marquette, 
La Salle, the famous explorer, discovered the Ohio 
River, and paddled down its gentle current as far 
as the falls at the present city of Louisville, but he, 
like others of the day, made no settlement on its 
banks, only claiming the country for his King by 
virtue of this discovery. 

Early in the beginning of the eighteenth cent- 
ury, French traders and voyagers passed along the 
southern shores of Lake Erie, to the mouth of the 
Maumee, up whose waters they rowed their bark 
canoes, on their way to their outposts in the Wa- 
bash and Illinois Valleys, established between 
1675 and 1700. As soon as they could, without 
danger from their inveterate enemies, the Iroquois, 
masters of all the lower lake country, erect a 
trading-post at the mouth of this river, they did 
so. It was made a depot of considerable note, 
and was, probably, the first permanent habitation 
of white men in Ohio. It remained until after 
the peace of 1763, the termination of the French 
and Indian war, and the occupancy of this country 
bythe English. On the site of the French trading- 
post, the British, in 1794, erected Fort Miami, 
which they garrisoned until the country came 
under the control of Americans. Now, Maumee 
City covers the ground. 

The French had a trading-post at the mouth of 
the Huron River, in what is now Erie County. 
When it was built is not now known. It was, how- 
ever, probably one of their early outposts, and 
may have been built before 1750. They had an- 
other on the shore of the bay, on or near the site 
of Sandusky City. Both this and the one at the 


mouth of the Huron River were abandoned before 
the war of the Revolution. On Lewis Evan’s map 
of the British Middle Colonies, published in 1755, 
a French fort, called “Fort Junandat, built in 
1754,” is marked on the east. bank of the San- 
dusky River, several miles below its mouth. Fort 
Sandusky, on the western bank, is also noted. 
Several Wyandot towns are likewise marked. But 
very little is known concerning any of these 
trading-posts. They were, evidently, only tempo- 
rary, and were abandoned when the English came 
into possession of the country. 

The mouth of the Cuyahoga River was another 
important place. On Evan's map there is marked 
on the west bank of the Cuyahoga, some distance 
from its mouth, the words “ French House,” doubt- 
less, the station of a French trader. The ruins 
of a house, found about five miles from the mouth 
of the river, on the west bank, are supposed to 
be those of the trader’s station. 

In 1786, the Moravian missionary, Zeisberger, 
with his Indian converts, left Detroit in a vessel 
called the Mackinaw, and sailed to the mouth of 
the Cuyahoga. From there they went up the 
river about ten miles, and settled in an abandoned 
Ottawa village, where Independence now is, which 
place they called “ Saint's Rest.” Their stay was 
brief, for the following April, they left for the 
Huron River, and settled near the site of Milan, 
Erie County, at a locality they called New Salem. 

There are but few records of settlements made 
by the French until after 1750. Even these can 
hardly be called settlements, as they were simply 
trading-posts. The French easily affiliated with 
the Indians, and had little enerey beyond trading. 
They never cultivated fields, laid low forests, and 
subjugated the country. They were a half-Indian 
race, so to speak, and hence did little if anything 
in developing the West. 

About 1749, some English traders came to a 
place in what is now Shelby County, on the 
banks of a creek since known as Loramie’s 
Creek, and established a trading-station with the 
Indians. This was the first English trading-place 
or attempt at settlement in the State. It was here 
but a short time, however, when the French, hear- 
ing of its existence, sent a party of soldiers to the 
Twigtwees, among whom it was founded, and de- 
manded the traders as intruders upon French ter- 
ritory. The Twigtwees refusing to deliver up 
their friends, the French, assisted by a large party 
of Ottawas and Chippewas, attacked the trading-_ 
house, probably a block-house, and, after a severe 
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battle, captured it. The traders were taken to 
Canada, This fort was called by the English 
“ Pickawillany,” from which “ Piqua” is probably 
derived. About the time that Kentucky was set- 
tled, a Canadian Frenchman, named Loramie, 
established a store on the site of the old fort. He 
was a bitter enemy of the Americans, and for a 
long time Loramie’s store was the headquarters of 
mischief toward the settlers. 

The French had the faculty of endearing them- 
selves to the Indians by their easy assimilation of 
their habits; and, no doubt, Loramie was equal to 
any in this respect, and hence gained great influ- 
ence over them. Col. Johnston, many years an 
Indian Agent from the United States among the 
Western tribes, stated that he had often seen the 
“Tndians burst into tears when speaking of the 
times when their French father had dominion 


over them; and their attachment always remained | 


unabated.” 

So much influence had Loramie with the In- 
dians, that, when Gen. Clarke, from Kentucky, 
invaded the Miami Valley in 1782, his attention 
was attracted to the spot. He came on and burnt 
the Indian settlement here, and destroyed the store 
of the Frenchman, selling his goods among the 
men at auction. Loramie fled.to the Shawanees, 
and, with a colony. of that nation, emigrated west 
of the Mississippi, to the Spanish possessions, 
where he again began his life of a trader. 

In 1794, during the Indian war, a fort was 
built on the site of the store by Wayne, and 
named Fort Loramie. The last officer who had 
command here was Capt. Butler, a nephew of 
Col. Richard Butler, who fell at St. Clair’s defeat. 
While here with his family, he lost an interesting 
boy, about eight years of age. About his grave, 
the sorrowing father and mother built a substantial 
picket-fence, planted honeysuckles over it, which, 
long after, remained to mark the grave of the 
soldier’s boy. 

The site of Fort Loramie was always an im- 
portant point, and was one of the places defined 
on the boundary line at the Greenville treaty. 
Now a barn covers the spot. 

At the junction of the Auglaize and Manmee 
Rivers, on the site of Fort Defiance, built by Gen. 
Wayne in 1794, was a settlement of traders, 
established some time before the Indian war 
began. “On the high ground extending from the 
Maumee a quarter of a mile up the Auglaize, 
about two hundred yards in width, was an open 
space, on the west and south of which were oak 


woods, with hazel undergrowth. Within this 
opening, a few hundred yards above the point, on 
the steep bank of the Auglaize, were five or six 
cabins and log houses, inhabited principally by 
Indian traders. The most northerly, a large 
hewed-log house, divided below into three apart- 
ments, was occupied as a warehouse, store and 
dwelling, by George Ironside, the most wealthy 
and influential of the traders on the point. Next 
to his were the houses of Pirault (Pero) a French 
baker, and McKenzie, a Scot, who, in addition to 
merchandising, followed the occupation of a silver- 
smith, exchanging with the Indians his brooches, 
ear-drops and other silver ornaments, at an 
enormous profit, for skins and furs. 

Still further up were several other fami- 
lies of French and English; and two Ameri- 
can prisoners, Henry Ball, a soldier taken in St. 
Clair’s defeat, and his wife, Polly Meadows, 
captured at the same time, were allowed to live 
here and pay their masters the price of their 
ransom—he, by boating‘to the rapids of the Mau- 
mee, and she by washing and sewing. Fronting 
the house of Ironside, and about fifty yards from 
the bank, was a small stockade, inclosing two 
hewed-log houses, one of which was occupied by 
James Girty (a brother of Simon), the other, 
occasionally, by Elliott and McKee, British 
Indian Agents living at Detroit.” * 

The post, cabins and all they contained fell 
under the control of the Americans, when the 
British evacuated the shores of the lakes. 
While they existed, they were an undoubted 
source of Indian discontent, and had much to do 
in prolonging the Indian war. The country 
hereabouts did not settle until some time after 
the creation of the State government. 

As soon as the French learned the true source 
of the Ohio and Wabash Rivers, both were made 
a highway to convey the products of their hunt- 
ers. In coursing down the Ohio, they made 
trading-places, or depots, where they could obtain 
furs of the Indians, at accessible points, generally 
at the mouths of the rivers emptying into the 
Ohio. One of these old forts or trading-places 
stood about a mile and a half south of the outlet 
of the Scioto. It was here in 1740; but when 
it was erected no one could tell. The locality 
must have been pretty well known to the whites, 
however; for, in 1785, three years before the 
settlement of Marietta was made, four families 


* Narrative of O. M. Spencer. 
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made an ineffectual attempt to settle near the same 
place. They were from Kentucky, but were 
driven away by the Indians a short time after 
they arrived, not being allowed to build cabins, 
and had only made preparations to plant corn 
and other necessaries of life. While the men 
were encamped near the vicinity of Piketown, 
in Pike County, when on a hunting expedition, 
they were surprised by the Indians, and two of 
them slain. The others hastened back to the 
encampment at the mouth of the Scioto, and 
hurriedly gathering the families together, fortu- 
nately got them on a flat-boat, at that hour 6n its 
way down the river. By the aid of the boat, 
they were enabled to reach Maysville, and gave 
up the attempt to settle north of the Ohio. 

The famous “old Scioto Salt Works,” in Jack- 
son County, on the banks of Salt Creek, a tributary 
of the Scioto, were long known to the whites before 
any attempt was made to settle in Ohio. They 
were indicated on the maps published in 1755. 
They were the resort, for generations, of the In- 
dians in all parts of the West, who annually came 
here to make salt. They often brought white 


prisoners with them, and thus the salt works be- 


came known. There were no attempts made to 
settle here, however, until after the Indian war, 
which closed in 1795. As soon as peace was as- 
sured, the whites came here for salt, and soon after 
made a settlement. Another early salt spring 
was in what is now Trumbull County. It is also 
noted on Evan’s map of 1755. They were occu- 
pied by the Indians, French, and by the Americans 
as early as 1780, and perhaps earlier. 

As early as 1761 Moravian missionaries came 
among the Ohio Indians and began their labors. 
In a few years, under the lead of Revs. Fredrick 
Post and John Heckewelder, permanent stations 
were established in several parts of the State, chief- 
ly on the Tuscarawas River in Tuscarawas County. 
Here were the three Indian villages—Shoenburn, 
Gnadenhutten and Salem. The site of the first is 
about two miles south of New Philadelphia; Gna- 
denhutten was seven miles further south, and about 
five miles still on was Salem, a short distance from 
the present village of Port Washington. The first 
and last named of these villages were on the west 
side of the Tuscarawas River, near the margin of 
the Ohio Canal. Gnadenhutten was on the east 
side of the river. It was here that the brutal 
massacre of these Christian Indians, by the rangers 


under Col. Williamson, occurred March 8, 1782. | 


The account of the massacre and of these tribes 


appears in these pages, and it only remains to 
notice what became of them. 

The hospitable and friendly character of these 
Indians had extended beyond their white breth- 
ren on the Ohio. The American people at large 
looked on the act of Williamson and his men as an 
outrage on humanity. Congress felt its influence, 
and gave them a tract. of twelve thousand acres, 
embracing their former homes, and induced them 
to return from the northern towns whither they had 
fled. As the whites came into the country, their 
manners degenerated until it became necessary to 
remove them. Through Gen. Cass, of Michigan, 
an agreement was made with them, whereby Con- 
gress paid them over $6,000, an annuity of $400, 
and 24,000 acres in some territory to be designated 
by the United States. This treaty, by some means, 
was never effectually carried out, and the princi- 
pal part of them took up their residence near a 
Moravian missionary station on the River Thames, 
in Canada. Their old churchyard still exists on 
the Tuscarawas River, and here rest the bones of 
several of their devoted teachers. It is proper 
to remark here, that Mary Heckewelder, daughter 
of the missionary, is generally believed to have 
been the first white child born in Ohio. How- 
ever, this is largely conjecture. Captive women 
among the Indians, before the birth ‘of Mary 
Heckewelder, are known to have borne children, 
which afterward, with their mothers, were restored 
to their friends. The assertion that Mary 
Heckewelder was the first child born in Ohio, is 
therefore incorrect. She is the first of whom any 
definite record is made. 

These outposts are about all that are known 
to have existed prior to the settlement at Mari- 
etta. About one-half mile below Bolivar, on 
the western line of Tuscarawas County, are the 
remains of Fort Laurens, erected in 1778, by 
a detachment of 1,000 men under Gen. Me- 
Intosh, from Fort Pitt. It was, however, occu- 
pied but a short time, vacated in August, 1779, as 
it was deemed untenable at such a distance from 
the frontier. 

During the existence of the six years’ Indian 
war, a settlement of French emigrants was made 
on the Ohio River, that deserves notice. It illus- 
trates very clearly the extreme ignorance and 
credulity prevalent at that day. In May or June 
of 1788, Joel Barlow left this country for Kurope, 
“authorized to dispose of a very large body of 
land in the West.” In 1790, he distributed pro- 
posals in Paris for the disposal of lands at five 
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shillings per acre, which, says Volney, “ promised 
a climate healthy and delightful; scarcely such a 
thing asa frost in the winter; a river, called by 
way of eminence ‘The Beautiful,’ abounding in 
fish of an enormous size; magnificent forests of a 
tree from which sugar flows, and a shrub which 
yields candles; venison in abundance ; no military 
enrollments, and no quarters to find for soldiers.” 
Purchasers became numerous, individuals and 
whole families sold their property, and in the 
course of 1791 many embarked at the various 
French sea-ports, each with his title in his pocket. 
Five hundred settlers, among whom were many 
wood carvers and guilders to His Majesty, King of 
France, coachmakers, friseurs and peruke makers, 
and other artisans and artistes, equally well fitted 
for a frontier life, arrived in the United States in 
1791-92, and acting without concert, traveling 
without knowledge of the language, customs and 
roads, at last managed to reach the spot designated 
for their residence. There they learned they had 
been cruelly deceived, and that the titles they held 
were worthless. Without food, shelterless, and 
danger closing around them, they were in a position 
that none but a Frenchman could be in without 
despair. Who brought them thither, and who was 
to blame, is yet a_disputed point. Some affirm 
that those to whom large grants of land were made 
when the Ohio Company procured its charter, were 
the real instigators of the movement. They failed 
to pay for their lands, and hence the title reverted 
to the Government. This, coming to the ears of 
the poor Frenchmen, rendered their situation more 
distressing. They never paid for their lands, and 
only through the clemency of Congress, who after- 
ward gave them a grant of land, and confirmed 
them in its title, were they enabled to secure a foot- 
hold. Whatever doubt there may be as to the 


causes of these people being so grossly deceived, 
there can be none regarding their sufferings. They 
had followed a jack-o-lantern into the howling 
wilderness, and must work or starve. The land 
upon which they had been located was covered 
with immense forest trees, to level which the coach- 
makers were at a loss. At last, hoping to conquer 
by a coup de main, they tied ropes to the branches, 
and while a dozen pulled at them as many fell at 
the trunk with all sorts of edged tools, and thus 
soon brought the monster to the earth. Yet he 
was a burden. He was down, to be sure, but as 
much in the way as ever. Several lopped off the 
branches, others dug an immense trench at his side, 
into which, with might and main, all rolled the 
large log, and then buried him from sight. They 
erected their cabins in a cluster, as they had seen 
them in their own native land, thus affording some 
protection from marauding bands of Indians. 
Though isolated here in the lonely wilderness, and 
nearly out of funds with which to purchase pro- 
visions from descending boats, yet once a week 
they met and drowned care in a merry dance, 
greatly to the wonderment of the scout or lone 
Indian who chanced to witness their revelry. 
Though theirvivacity could work wonders, it would 
not pay for lands nor buy provisions. Some of those 
at Gallipolis (for such they called their settlement, 
from Gallia, in France) went- to Detroit, some to 
Kaskaskia, and some bought land of the Ohio 
Company, who treated them liberally. Congress, 
too, in 1795, being informed of their sufferings, 
and how they had been deceived, granted them 
24,000 acres opposite Little Sandy River, to which 
grant, in 1798, 12,000 acres more were added. 
The tract has since been known as French Grant. 
The settlement is a curious episode in early West- 
ern history, and deserves a place in its annals. 
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ENGLISH EXPLORATIONS —TRADERS —FRENCH AND INDIAN WAR IN THE WEST — ENGLISH 
POSSESSION. 


S has been noted, the French title rested on 
the discoveries of their missionaries and 
traders, upon the occupation of the country, and 
upon the construction of the treaties of Ryswick, 
Utrecht and Aix la Chapelle. The English 
claims to the same region were based on the fact 
of a prior occupation of the corresponding coast, 
on an opposite construction of the same treaties, 
and an alleged cession of the rights of the 
Indians. The rights acquired by discovery were 
conventional, and in equity were good only 
between European powers, and could not affect the 
rights of the natives, but this distinction was dis- 
regarded by all European powers. The inquiry of 
an Indian chief embodies the whole controversy: 
“Where are the Indian lands, since the French 
claim all on the north side of the Ohio and the 
English all on the south side of it?” 

The English charters expressly granted to all 
the original colonies the country westward to the 
South Sea, and the claims thus set up in the West, 
though held in abeyance, were never relinquished. 
The primary distinction between the two nations 
governed their actions in the New World, and led 
finally to the supremacy of the English. They 
were fixed agricultural communities. The French 
were mere trading-posts. Though the French 
were the prime movers in the exploration of the 
West, the English made discoveries during their 
occupation, however, mainly by their traders, who 
penetrated the Western wilderness by way of the 
Ohio River, entering it from the two streams which 
uniting forr: that river. Daniel Coxie, in 1722, 
published, in London, “A description of the 
English province of Carolina, by the Spaniards 
called Florida, and by the French called La Louis- 
iane, as also the great and famous river Mescha- 
cebe, or Mississippi, the five vast navigable lakes 
of fresh water, and the parts adjacent, together 
with an account of the commodities of the growth 
and production of the said province.” The title 
of this work exhibits very clearly the opinions of 
the English people respecting the West. As early 
as 1630, Charles I granted to Sir Robert Heath 
«“ All that part of America lying between thirty- 


one and thirty-six degrees north latitude, from sea 
to sea,” out of which the limits of Carolina were 
afterward taken. This immense grant was con- 
veyed in 1638, to the Earl of Arundel, and after- 
ward came into the possession of Dr. Daniel Coxie. 
In the prosecution of this claim, it appeared that 
Col. Wood, of Virginia, from 1654 to 1664, ex- 
plored several branches of the Ohio and “ Mescha- 
ccbe,” as they spell the Mississippi. A Mr. Need- 
ham, who was employed by Col. Wood, kept a 
journal of the exploration. There is also the ac- 
count of some one who had explored the Missis- 
sippi to the Yellow, or Missouri River, before 1676. 
These, and others, are said to have been there 
when La Salle explored the outlet of the Great 
River, as he found tools among the natives which 
were of European manufacture. They had been 
brought here by English adventurers. Also, when 
Iberville was colonizing the lower part of. Louis- 
jana, these same persons visited the Chickasaws 
and stirred them up against the French. It is also 
stated that La Salle found that some one had been 
among the Natchez tribes when he returned from 
the discovery of the outlet of the Mississippi, and 
excited them against him. There is, however, no 
good authority for these statements, and they are 
doubtless incorrect. There is also an account that 
in 1678, several persons went from New England 
as far south as New Mexico, “one hundred and 
fifty leazues beyond the Meschacebe,” the narrative 
reads, and on their return wrote an account of the 
expedition. This, also, cannot be traced to good 
authority. The only accurate account of the 
English reaching the West was when Bienville 
met the British vessel at the “English Turn,” 
about 1700. A few of their traders may have 
been in the valley west of the Alleghany Mount- 
ains before 1700, though no reliable accounts are 
now found to confirm these suppositions. Still, 
from the earliest occupation of the Atlantic Coast 
by the English, they claimed the country, and, 
though the policy of its occupation rested for a 
time, it was never fully abandoned. Its revival 
dates from 1710 properly, though no immediate 
endeavor was made for many years after. That 
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year, Alexander Spottswood was made Governor of 


Virginia. No sooner did he assume the functions 
of ruler, than, casting his eye over his dominion, he 
saw the great West beyond the Alleghany Mount- 
ains unoccupied by the English, and rapidly filling 
with the French, who he observed were gradually 
confining the English to the Atlantic Coast. His 
prophetic eye saw at a glance the animus of the 
whole scheme, and he determined to act promptly 
on the defensive. Through his representation, the 
Virginia Assembly was induced to make an appro- 
priation to defray the expense of an exploration of 
the mountains, and see if a suitable pass could not 
then be found where they could be crossed. The 
Governor led the expedition in person. The pass 
was discovered, a route marked out for future em- 
igrants, and the party returned to Williamsburg. 
There the Governor established the order of the 
“Knights of the Golden Horseshoe,” presented 
his report to the Colonial Assembly and one to his 
King. In each report, he exposed with great bold- 
ness the scheme of the French, and advised the 
building of a chain of forts across to the Ohio, and 
the formation of settlements to counteract them. 
The British Government, engrossed with other 
matters, neglected his advice. Forty years after, 
they remembered it, only to regret that it was so 
thoughtlessly disregarded. . 
_ Individuals, however, profited by his advice. By 

1730, traders began in earnest to cross the mount- 
ains and gather fromthe Indians the stores beyond. 
They now began to adopt a system, and abandoned 
the heretofore renegade habits of those who had 
superseded them, many of whom never returned to 
the Atlantic Coast. In 1742, John Howard de- 
scended the Ohio in a skin canoe, and, on the 
Mississippi was taken prisoner by the French. His 
captivity did not in the least deter others from 
coming. Indeed, the date of his voyage was the 
commencement of a vigorous trade with the In- 
dians by the English, who crossed the Alleghanies 
by the route discovered by Gov. Spottswood. In 
1748, Conrad Weiser, a German of Herenberg, who 
had acquired in early life a knowledge of the Mo- 
hawk tongue by a residence among them, was sent 
on an embassy tothe Shawanees on the Ohio. He 
went as far as Logstown,a Shawanee village on the 
north bank of the Ohio, about seventeen miles be- 
low the site of Pittsburgh. Here he met the chiefs 
in counsel, and secured their promise of aid against 
the French. 

The principal ground of the claims of the 
English in the Northwest was the treaty with the 


Five Nations—the Iroquois. This powerful confed- 
eration claimed the jurisdiction over an immense 
extent of country. Their policy differed considera- 
bly from other Indian tribes. They were the only 
confederation which attempted any form of gov- 
ernment in America. They were oftentermed the 
“Six Nations,’ as the entrance of another tribe 
into the confederacy made that number. They 
were the conquerors of nearly all tribes from Lower 
Canada, to and beyond the Mississippi. They only 
exacted, however, a tribute from the conquered | 
tribes, leaving them to manage their own internal 
affairs, and stipulating that to them alone did the 
right of cession belong. Their country, under 
these claims, embraced all of America north of the 
Cherokee Nation, in Virginia; all Kentucky, and 
all the Northwest,save a district in Ohio and Indi- 
ana, and a small section in Southwestern Lllinois, 
claimed by the Miami Confederacy. The Iroquois, 
or Six Nations, were the terror of all other tribes. 
It was they who devastated the Illinois country 
about Rock Fort in 1680, and caused wide-spread 
alarm among all the Western Indians. In 1684, 
Lord Howard, Governor of Virginia, held a treaty 
with the Iroquois at Albany, when, at the request 
of Col. Duncan, of New York, they placed them- 
selves under the protection of the English. They 
made a deed of sale then, by treaty, to the British 
Government, of a vast tract of country south and 
east of the Illinois River, and extending into Can- 
ada. In 1726, another deed was drawn up and 
signed by the chiefs of the national confederacy by 
which their lands were conyeyed in trust to 
England, “to be protected and defended by His 
Majesty, to and for the use of the grantors and 
their heirs.”’* 

If the Six Nations had a good claim to the West- 
ern country, there is but little doubt but England 
was justified in defending their country against the 
French, as, by the treaty of Utrecht, they had 
agreed not to invade the lands of Britain’s Indian 
allies. This claim was vigorously contested by 
France, as that country claimed the Iroquois had 
no lawful jurisdiction over the West. In all the 
disputes, the interests of the contending nations 
was, however, the paramount consideration. The 
rights of the Indians were little regarded. 

The British also purchased land by the treaty 
of Lancaster, in 1744, wherein they agreed to pay 
the Six Nations for land settled unlawfully in 
Pennsylvania, Virginia and Maryland. The In- 
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dians were given goods and gold amounting to 


near a thousand pounds sterling. They were also 
promised the protection of the English, 
latter provision been faithfully carried out, much 


blood would have been saved in after years. The | 


treaties with the Six Nations were the real basis 


that were only settled by war. The Shawance In- 
dians, on the Ohio, were also becoming hostile to 
exterior. Peter Chartier, a half-breed, residing in 
by whom he was held for a violation of the laws, 
and joining the Shawanees, persuaded them to join 
the French. 
placed himself at the head of 400 of their war- 
riors, and lay in wait on the Alleghany River for 
the provincial traders. He captured two, exhib- 
ited to them a captain's commission from the 
French, and seized their goods, worth £1,600. 
The Indians, after this, emboldened by the aid 
given them by the French, became more and more 
hostile, and Weiser was again sent across the mount- 
ains in 1748, with presents to conciliate them and 
sound them on their feelings for the rival nations, 


and also to see what they thought of a settlement 


of the English to be made in the West. The visit 
of Conrad Weiser was successful, and Thomas Lee, 
with twelve other Virginians, among whom were 
Lawrence and Augustine Washington, brothers of 
George Washington, formed a company which 
they styled the Ohio Company, and, in 1748, peti- 
tioned the King for a grant beyond the mountains. 
The monarch approved the petition and the gov- 
ernment of Virginia was ordered to grant the Com- 
pany 500,000 acres within the bounds of that 
colony beyond the Alleghanies, 200,000 of which 
were to be located at once. This provision was to 
hold good for ten years, free of quit rent, provided 
the Company would settle 100 families within 
seven years, and build a fort sufficient for their 
protection. These terms the Company accepted, 
and sent at once to London for a cargo suitable for 
the Indian trade. This was the beginning of 
English Companies in the West; this one forming 
a prominent part in the history of Ohio, as will 
be seen hereafter. Others were also formed in 
Virginia, whose object was the colonization of the 
West. One of these, the Loyal Company, received, 
on the 12th of June, 1749, a grant of 800,000 
acres, from the line of Canada on the north and 
west, and on the 29th of October, 1751, the Green- 
briar Company received a grant of 100,000 acres. 


Had this | 


| war, 
of the claims of Great Britain to the West; claims 

\ . 
| he wrote home representing the consequences that | 
, On | would surely come, should the English succeed in 
the English, and began to assume a threatening — 
\ re | were producing large amounts of bread-stufls and 
Philadelphia, escaped from the authorities, those 
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To these encroachments, the French were by no 
means blind. They saw plainly enough that if 
the English gained a foothold in the West, they 
would inevitably endeavor to obtain the country, 
and one day the issue could only be decided by 
Vaudreuil, the French Governor, had Jong 
anxiously watched the coming strugele. In 1774, 


their plans. The towns of the French in Tilincis 


provisions which they sent to New Orleans. These 


| provinces were becoming valuable, and must not be 
‘ | allowed to come under coutrol of a rival power. 
Soon after, in 1743 or 1744, he | 


In 1749, Louis Celeron was sent by the Governor 
with a party of soldiers to plant leaden plates, suit- 
ably inscribed, along the Ohio at the mouths of 
the principal streams. Two of these plates were 
afterward exhumed. One was sent to the Mary- 
land Historical Society, and the inscription* deci- 
phered by De Witt Clinton. On these plates was 
clearly stated the claims of France, as will be seen 
from the translation below. 

England’s claim, briefly and clearly stated, read 
as follows: “That all lands, or countries west- 
ward from the Atlantic Ocean to the South Sea, 
between 48 and 34 degrees of North Latitude, 
were expressly included in the grant of King 
James the First, to divers of his subjects, so long 
time since as the year 1606, and afterwards con- 
firmed in the year 1620; and under this grant, 
the colony of Virginia claims extent so far west 
as the South Sea, and the ancient colonies of Mass- 
achusetts Bay and Connecticut, were by their 
respective charters, made to extend to the said 
South Sea, so that not only the right to the sea 
coast, but to all the Inland countries from sea to 
sea, has at all times been asserted by the Crown of 
England.” + 

To make good their titles, both nations were now 
doing their utmost. Professedly at peace, it only 
needed a torch applied, as it were, to any point, to 
instantly precipitate hostilities. The French were 


* The following is the translation of the inscription of the plate 
found at Venango: “Jn the year 1749, reign of Louis XV, King of 
France, we, Celeron, commandant of a detachment by Monsieur 
the Marquis of Gallisoniere, Commander-in-chief of New France, 
to establish tranquillity in certain Indian villages in these Cantons, 
have buried this plate at the confluence of the Toraclakoin, this 
twenty-ninth of July, near the River Ohio, otherwise Beautiful 
River, as a monument of renewal of possession which we have taken 
of the said river, and all its tributaries; and of all the land on both 
sides, a8 far as the sources of said rivers; inasmuch as the preceding 
Kings of France have enjoyed it, and maintained it by their arms 
and by treaties; especially by those of Ryswick, Utrecht, and Aix 


La Chapelle.” 
{ Colonial Records of Pennsylvania. | 
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busily engaged erecting forts from the southern 
shores of Lake Erie to the Ohio, and on down in 
the Illinois Valley; up at Detroit, and at all its 
posts, preparations were constantly going on for the 
crisis, now sure to come. The issue between the 
two governments was now fully made up. It ad- 
mitted of no compromise but the sword. To that, 
however, neither power desired an immediate ap- 
peal, and both sought rather to establish and fortity 
their interests, and to conciliate the Indian tribes. 
The English, through the Ohio Company, sent out 
Christopher Gist in the fall of 1750, to explore the 
regions west of the mountains. He was instructed 
to examine the passes, trace the courses of the 
rivers, mark the falls, seek for valuable lands, ob- 
serve the strength, and to conciliate the friendship 
of the Indian tribes. He was well fitted for such 
an enterprise. Hardy, sagacious, bold, an adept in 
Indian character, a hunter by occupation, no man 
was better qualified than he for such an undertak- 
ing. He visited Logstown, where he was jealously 
received, passed over tothe Muskingum River and 
Valley in Ohio, where he found a village of Wyan- 
dots, divided in sentiment. At this village he met 
Crogan, another equally famous frontiersman, who 
had been sent out by Pennsylvania. Together 
they held a council with the chiefs, and received 
assurance of the friendship of the tribe. This 
| done, they passed to the Shawnee towns on the 
Scioto, received their assurances of friendship, and 
went on to the Miami Valley, which they crossed, 
remarking in Crogan’s journal of: its great fertili- 
ty. They made a raft of logs on which they 
crossed the Great Miami, visited Piqua, the chief 
town of the Pickawillanies, and here made treaties 
with the Weas and Piankeshaws. While here, a 
deputation of the Ottawas visited the Miami Con- 
federacy to induce them to unite with the French. 
They were repulsed through the influence of the 
English agents, the Miamis sending Gist word that 
they would “ stand like the mountains.” Crogan 
now returned and published gn account of their 
wanderings. Gist followed the Miami to its 
mouth, passed down the Ohio till within fifteen 
miles of the falls, then returned by way of the 
Kentucky River, over the highlands of Kentucky 
to Virginia, arriving in May, 1751. He had 
visited the Mingoes, Delawares, W yandots, Shawa- 
nees and Miamis, proposed a union among these 
tribes, and appointed a grand council to meet at 
Logstown to form an alliance among themselves 
and with Virginia. His journey was marvelous 
for the day. It was extremely hazardous, as he 


was part of the time among hostile tribes, who 
could have captured him and been well rewarded 
by the French Government. But Gist knew how 
to act, and was successful. 

While Gist was doing this,some English traders 
established themselves at a place in what is now 
known as Shelby County, Ohio, and opened a 
store for the purpose of trading with the Indians. 
This was clearly in the limits of the West, claimed 
by the French, and at once aroused them to action. 
The fort orstockade stood on the banks of Loramie’s 
Creek, about sixteen miles northwest of the present 
city of Sydney. It received the name Loramie 
from the creek by the French, which received 
its name in turn from the French trader of 
that name, who had a trading-post on this 
creek. Loramie had fled to the Spanish country 
west of the Mississippi, and for many years 
was a trader there; his store being at the junc- 
tion of the Kansas and Missouri, near the present 
city of Kansas City, Mo. When the English 
traders came to Loramie’s Creek, and erected 
their trading-place, they gave it the name of Pick- 
awillany, from the tribe of Indians there. The 
Miami confederacy granted them this privilege 
as the result of the presents brought by Crogan and 
Gist. It is also asserted that Andrew Montour, 
a half-breed, son of a Seneca chief and the famous 
Catharine Montour, who was an important fac- 
tor afterward in the English treaties with the 
Indians, was with them, and by his influence did 
much to aid in securing the privilege. Thus was 
established the first English trading-post in the 
Northwest Territory and in Ohio. It, however, 
enjoyed only a short duration. The French could 
not endure so clear an invasion of their country, 
and gathering a force of Ottawas and Chippewas, 
now their allies, they attacked the stockade in 
June, 1752. At first they demanded of the Miamis 
the surrender of the fort, as they were the real 
cause of its location, having granted the English 
the privilege. The Miamis not only refused, but 
aided the British in the defense. In the battle that 
ensued, fourteen of the Miamis were slain, and all 
the traders captured. One account says they were 
burned, another, and probably the correct one, 
states that they were taken to Canada as prisoners 
of war. It is probable the traders were from Penn- 
sylvania, as that commonwealth made the Miamis 
ae as condolence for their warriors that were 
slain. 

Blood had now been shed. The opening gun of 
the French and Indian war had been fired, and both 
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nations became more deeply interested in affairs in 
the West. The English were determined tosecure 
additional title to the West, and, in 1752, sent 
Messrs. Fry, Lomax and Patton as commissioners 
to Logstown to treat with the Indians, and confirm 
the Lancaster treaty. They met the Indians on 
the 9th of June, stated their desires, and on the 
llth received their answer. At first, the say- 
ages were not inclined to recognize the Lancaster 
treaty, but agreed to aid the English, as the French 
had already made war on the Twigtees (at Picka- 
willany), and consented to the establishment of a 
fort and trading-post at the forks of the Ohio. 
This was not all the Virginians wanted, however, 
and taking aside Andrew Montour, now chief of the 
Six Nations, persuaded him to use his influence 
with the red men. By such means, they were in- 
duced to treat, and on the 13th they all united in 
signing a deed, confirming the Lancaster treaty in 
its full extent, constnting to a settlement southwest 
of the Ohio, and covenanting that it should not be 
disturbed by them. By such means was obtained 
the treaty with the Indians in the Ohio Valley. 

All this time, the home governments were en- 
deayoring to out-maneuver each other with regard 
to the lands in the West, though there the outlook 
only betokened war. The French understood bet- 
ter than the English how to manage the Indians, 
and succeeded in attaching them firmly to their 
cause. The English were not honest in their 
actions with them, and hence, in after years, the 
massacres that followed. 

At the close of 1752, Gist was at work, in con- 
formity with the Lancaster and Logstown treaties, 
laying out a fort and town on Chartier’s Creek, 
about ten miles below the fork. Eleven families 
had crossed the mountains to settle at Gist’s resi- 
dence west of Laurel Hill, not far from the Yough- 
iogheny. Goods had come from England for the 
Ohio Company, which were carried as far West as 
Will’s Creek, where Cumberland now stands; and 
where they were taken by the Indians and traders. 

On the other hand, the French were gathering 
cannon and stores on Lake Erie, and, without 
treaties or deeds of land, were gaining the good 
will of the inimical tribes, and preparing, when all 
was ready, to strike the blow. Their fortifications 
consisted of a chain of forts from Lake Erie to 
the Ohio, onthe border. One was at Presque Isle, 
on the site of Erie; one on French Creek, on the 
site of Waterford, Penn.; one at the mouth of 
French Creek, in Venango County, Penn.; while 
opposite it was another, effectually commanding 


that section of country. These forts, it will be 
observed, were all in the limits of the Pennsyl- 
vania colony. The Governor informed the Assem- 
bly of their existence, who voted £600 to be used 
in purchasing presents for the Indians near the 
forts, and thereby hold their friendship. Virginia, 
also, took similar measures. Trent was sent, with 
guns and ammunition and presents, to the friendly 
tribes, and, while on his mission, learned of the 
plates of lead planted by the French. In October, 
1753, a treaty was consummated with representa- 
tives of the Iroquois, Delawares, Shawanees, Twig- 
twees and Wyandots, by commissioners from 
Pennsylvania, one of whom was the philosopher 
Franklin. At the conferences held at this time, 
the Indians complained of the actions of the 
French in forcibly taking possession of the dis- 
puted country, and also bitterly denounced them 
for using rum to intoxicate the red men, when 
they desired to gain any advantage. Not long 


after, they had similar grounds of complaint against 
the English, whose lawless traders cared for nothing 
but to gain the furs of the savage at as little ex- 
pense as possible. 

The encroachments of the French on what was 
regarded as English territory, created intense feel- 
ing in the colonies, especially in Virginia. The 
purpose of the French to inclose the English on 
the Atlantic Coast, and thus prevent their extension 
over the mountains, became more and more ap- 
parent, and it was thought that this was the open- 
ing of a scheme already planned by the French 
Court to reduce all North America under the do- 
minion of France. Gov. Dinwiddie determined 
to send an ambassador to the French posts, to as- 
certain their real intentions and to observe the 
amount and disposition of their forces. Heselected 
a young Virginian, then in his twenty-first year, 
a surveyor by trade and one well qualified for the 
duty. That young man afterward led the Ameri- 
can Colonies in their struggle for liberty. George 
Washington and one companion, Mr. Gist, suc- 
cessfully made the trip, in the solitude of a severe 
winter, received assurance from the French com- 
mandant that they would by no means abandon 
their outposts, and would not yield unless com- 
pelled by force of arms. ‘The commandant was 
exceedingly polite, but firm, and assured the young 
American that “we claim the country on the Ohio 
by virtue of the discovery of La Salle (in 1669) 
and will not give itup tothe English. Our orders 
are to make prisoners of every Hnglishman found 


trading in the Ohio Valley.” 
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During Washington's absence steps were taken 


Monongahela and Alleghany; and when, on his 
return, “he met seventeen horses loaded with miate- 
rialy and stores for a fort at the forks of the Ohio, 
and, soon after, some families going out to settle, 
he knew the defense had begun. As soon as 
Washington made his report, Gov. Dinwiddie 
wrote to the Board of Trade, stating that the 
French were building a fort at Venango, and that, 
in March, twelve or fifteen hundred men would 
be ready to descend the river with their Indian 
allies, for which purpose three hundred canoes had 
been collected ; and that Logstown was to be made 
headquarters, while forts were to be built in other 
places. 
Pennsylvania and New York, apprising them of the 
nature of affairs, and calling upon them for assist- 
ance. He also raised two companies, one of which 
was raised by Washington, the other by Trent. 
The one under Trent was to be raised on the 
frontiers, and was, as soon as possible, to repair to 
the Fork and erect there a fort, begun by the Ohio 
Company. Owing to various conflicting opinions 
between the Governor of Pennsylvania and his 
Assembly, and the conference with the Six Nations, 
held by New York, neither of those provinces put 
forth any vigorous measures until stirred to action 
’ by the invasions on the frontiers, and until directed 
by the Earl of Holderness, Secretary of State. 
The fort at Venango was finished by the French 
in April, 1754. All along the creek resounded 
the clang of arms and the preparations for war. 
New York and Pennsylvania, though inactive, 
and debating whether the French really had in- 
vaded Enelish territory or not, sent aid to the 
Old Dominion, now all alive to the conquest. The 
two companies had been increased to six; Washing- 
ton was raised to the rank of Lieutenant Colonel, 
and made second under command of Joshua 
Fry. Ten cannon, lately from England, were for- 
warded from s.lexandria; wagons were got ready 
to carry westward provisions “and. stores through 
the heavy spring roads; and everywhere men were 
enlisting under the King’s promise of two huudred 
thousand acres of land to those who would go. 
They were gathering along Will’s Creek and far 
beyond, while Trent, who had come for more men 
and supplies, left a ‘little band of forty-one men, 
working away in hunger and want at the Fork, to 
which both nations were looking with anxious eyes. 
Though no enemy was near, and only a few Indian 
scouts were seen, keen eyes had observed the low 


to fortify the point formed by the junction of the | 


He sent expresses to the Governors of 


| fortifications at the Fork. 
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Swift feet had borne 
the news of it up the valley, and though Ensign 
Ward, left in command, felt himself secure, on the 
Lith of April he saw a sight that made his heart 
sick. Sixty batteaux and three hundred canoes 
were coming down the Alleghany. The com- 
mandant sent him a summons, which evaded no 
words in its meaning. It was useless to contend, 
that evening he supped with his conqueror, the 
next day he was bowed out by the polite French- 
man, and with his men and tools marched up the 
Monongahela. The first birds of spring were fill- 
ing the air with their song; the rivers rolled by, 
swollen by April showers “and melting snows; all 
nature was putting on her robes of green; and the 
fortress, which the English had so earnestly strived 
to obtain and fortify, was now in the hands of the 
French. Fort Du Quesne arose on the incomplete 
fortifications. The seven years’ war that followed 
not only affected America, but spread to all quar- 
ters of the world. The war made England a great 
imperial power ; drove the French from Asia and 
America; dispelled the brilliant and extended 
scheme of Louis and his voluptuous empire. 

The active field of operations was in the Canadas 
principally, and along the western borders of Penn- 
sylvania. There were so few people then in the 
present confines of Ohio, that only the possession 
of the country, in common with all the West, 
could be the animus of the conflict. It so much 
concerned this part of the New World, that a brief 
resumé of the war will be necessary to fully under- 
stand its history. 

The fall of the post at the fork of the Ohio, Fort 
Du Quesne, gave the French control of the West. 
Washington went on with his few militia to re- 
take the post. Though he was successful at first, 
he was in the end defeated, and surrendered, 
being allowed to return with all his munitions of 
war. The two governments, though trying to 
come to a ‘pe saceful solution of the question, were 
getting ready for the conflict. France went stead- 
ily on, though at one time England gave, in a 
measure, her consent to allow the French to retain 
all the country west of the Alleghanies and south 
of the lakes. Had this been done, what a different 
future would have been in America! Other des- 
tinies were at work, however, and the plan fell 
stillborn. 

England sent Gen. Braddock and a fine force 
of men, who marched directly toward the post on 
the Ohio. His ill- fated expedition resulted only 
im the total defeat of his army, and his own death. 
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Washington saved a remnant of the army, and _ 
made his way back to the colonies. The En- 
glish needed a leader. They next planned four 
campaigns; one against Fort Du Quesne; one 
against Crown Point; one against Niagara, and 
one against the French settlements in Nova Scotia. 
Nearly every one proved a failure. The English 
were defeated on sea and on land, all owing to the 
incapacity of Parliament, and the want of a suit- 
able, vigorous leader. The settlements on the front- 
iers, now exposed to a cruel foe, prepared to defend 
themselves, and already the signs of a government 
of their own, able to defend itself, began to 
appear. They received aid from the colonies. 
Though the French were not repulsed, they and 
their red allies found they could not murder with 
impunity. Self-preservation was a stronger incen- | 
tive in conflict than aggrandizement, and the 

cruelty of the Indians found avengers. 

The great Pitt became Prime Minister June 29, 
1757. The leader of the English now appeared. 


The British began to regain their losses on sea and | 


land, and for them a brighter day was at hand. 
The key to the West must be retaken, and to Gen. 
Forbes was assigned the duty. Preceding him, 
a trusty man was sent to the Western Indians 
at the head-waters of the Ohio, and along the Mo- 
nongahela and Alleghany, to see if some compro- 
mise with them could not be made, and their aid 
secured. The French had been busy through their 
traders inciting the Indians against the English. 
The lawless traders were another source of trouble. 
Caring nothing for either nation, they carried on a 


ried into one of their tribes. Tle was wimissionary, 
and though obliged to cross a country whose every 
stream had been dyed by blood, and every hillside | 
rung with the death-yell, and grown red with the 
light of burning huts, he went willingly on his way. 
Of his journey, sufferings and doings, his own 
journal tells the story. Heleft Philadelphia on the 
15th of July, 1758, and on the 7th of August 
safely passed the French post at Venango, went on 
to Big Beaver Creek, where he held a conference 
with the chiefs of the Indians gathered there. It 
was decided that a great conference should be 
held opposite Fort Du Quesne, where there were 
Indians of eight nations. “We will bear you in 
our bosoms,” said the natives, when Post expressed 
a fear that he might be delivered over to the 
French, and royally they fulfilled their promises. 
At the conference, it was made clear to Post that 
all the Western Indians were wavering in their 
allegiance to the French, owing largely to the fail- 
ure of that nation to fulfill their promises of aid to 
prevent them from being deprived of their land by 
theSix Nations, and through that confederacy, by the 
English. The Indians complained bitterly, more- 
over, of the disposition of the whites in over-run- 
ning and claiming their lands. “Why did you not 
fight your battles at home or on the sea, instead of 
coming into our country to fight them?” they 
asked again and again, and mournfully shook their 
heads when they thought of the future before them. 
“ Your heart is good,” said they to Post. “You 
speak sincerely; but we know there is always a great 
number who wish to get rich; they have enough; 


distressing traffic in direct violation of the laws, 
continually engendering ill-feeling among the na- 
tives. ‘Your traders,’ said one of them, “bring 
scarce anything but rum and flour. They bring 
little powder and lead, or other valuable goods. 
The rum ruins us. We beg you would prevent 
its coming in such quantities by regulating the 
traders. * * * ‘These wicked whisky sell- 
ers, whe:. they have got the Indians in liquor, make 
them sell the very clothes off their backs. If this 
practice be continued, we must be inevitably ruined. 
We most earnestly, therefore, beseech you to remedy 
it.” They complained of the French traders the same 
way. They were also beginning to see the animus 
of the whole conflict. Neither power cared as 


much for them as for their land, and flattered and | 


bullied by turns as served their purposes best. — 
The man selected to go upon this undertaking 

was Christian Frederic Post, a Moravian, who had | 

lived among the Indians seventeen years, and mar- 


en 


look! we do not want to be rich and take away 
what others have. The white people think we 
have no brains in our heads; that they are big, 
/and we are a handful; but remember when you 
hunt for a rattlesnake, you cannot always find it, 
and perhaps it will turn and bite you before you see 
it.”* When the war of Pontiac came, and all 
the West was desolated, this saying might have 
been justly remembered. After concluding a peace, 
Post set out for Philadelphia, and after incredi- 
ble hardships, reached the settlement uninjured 
early in September. His mission had more to do 
than at first is apparent, in the success of the 
English. Had it not been for him,a second Brad- 
dock’s defeat might have befallen Forbes, now on 
his way to subjugate Fort Du Quesne. 

Through the heatsof August, the army hewed its 
way toward the West. LHarly in September it 
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reached Raystown, whither Washington had been | 


ordered with his troops. Sickness had prevented 
him from being here already. Two officers were 
sent out to reconnoiter the fort, who returned and 
gave avery good account of its condition. Gen. 
Forbes desired to know more of it, and sent out 
Maj. Grant, with 800 men, to gain more complete 
knowledge. Maj. Grant, supposing not more than 
200 soldiers to be in the fort, marched near it and 
made a feint to draw them out, and engage them 
in battle. He was greatly misinformed as to the 
strength of the French, and in the engagement 
that followed he was badly beaten—270 of his men 
killed, 42 wounded, and several, including himself, 
taken prisoners. The French, elated with their 
victory, attacked the main army, but were repulsed 
and obliged. to retreat to the fort. The army con- 
tinued on its march. On the 24th of November 
they reached Turtle Creek, where a council of war 
was held, and where Gen. Forbes, who had been so 
ill as to be carried on a litter from the start, de- 
clared, with a mighty oath, he would sleep that 
night in the fort, or in a worse place. The Indi- 
ans had, however, carried the news to the French 
that the English were as plenty as the trees of the 
woods, and in their fright they set fire to the fort in 
the night and left up and down the Ohio River. 
The next morning the English, who had heard the 
explosion of the magazine, and seen the light of 
the burning walls, marched in and took peaceable 
possession, A small fortification was thrown up 
on the bank, and, in honor of the great English 
statesman, it was called Fort Pitt. Col. Hugh Mer- 
cer was left in command, and the main body of the 
army marched back to the settlements. It reached 
Philadelphia January 17, 1759. On the 11th of 
March, Gen. Forbes died, and was buried in the 
chancel of Christ's Church, in that city. 

Post was now sent on a mission to the Six Na- 
tions, with a report of the treaty of Easton. He 
was again instrumental in preventing a coalition of 
the Indians and the French. - Indeed, to this ob- 
scure Mora.ian missionary belongs, in a large 
measure, the honor of the capture of Fort Du 
Quesne, for by his influence had the Indians been 
restrained from attacking the army on its march, 

The garrison, on leaving the fort, went up and 
down the Ohio, part to Presque Isle by land, part to 


Fort Venango, while some of them went on down | 
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the Ohio nearly to the Mississippi, and there, in 
what is now Massac County, IIl., erected a fort, 


ealled by them Fort Massac. Tt was afterward 


| deavor was made to hold it. 


supposition that a garrison had been massacred 
there. 

The French, though deprived of the key to 
the West, went on preparing stores and ammunition, 
expecting to retake the fort in the spring. Before 
they could do this, however, other places demanded 
their attention. 

The success of the campaien of 1758 opened 
the way for the consummation of the great scheme 
of Pitt—the complete reduction of Canada. Three 
expeditions were planned, by which Canada, 
already well nigh annihilated and suffering for 
food, was to be subjugated. On the west, Prideaux 
was to attack Niagara; in the center, Amherst was 
to advance on Ticonderoga and Crown Point; on 
the east, Wolfe was to besiege Quebec. All these 
points gained, the three armies were to be united 
in the center of the province. 

Amherst appeared before Ticonderoga July 22. 
The French blew up their works, and retired 
to Crown Point. Driven from there, they re- 
treated to Isle Aux Nois and entrenched them- 
selves. The lateness of the season prevented fur- 
ther action, and Amherst went into winter quar- 
ters at Crown Point. Early in June, Wolfe 
appeared before Quebec with an army of 8,000 
men. On the night of September 12, he silently 
ascended the river, climbed the heights of Abra- 
ham, a spot considered impregnable by the 
French, and on the summit formed his army of 
5,000 men. Montcalm, the French commander, 
was compelled to give battle. The British col- 
wns, flushed with success, charged his half-formed 
lines, and dispersed them. 

“They fly! they fly!” heard Wolfe, just as he 
expired from the effect of a mortal wound, though 


| not till he had ordered their retreat cut off, and 


exclaimed, “ Now, God be praised, I die happy.” 
Montcalm, on hearing from the surgeon that death 
would come in a few hours, said, “I am glad of it. 
T shall not live to see the surrender of Quebec.” At 
five the next morning he died happy. 

Prideaux moved up Lake Ontario, and on the 
6th of July invested Niagara. Its capture would 
cut off the French from the west, and every en- 
Troops, destined to 
take the small garrison at Fort Pitt, were held to 
assist In raising the siege of Niagara. M. de 
Aubry, commandant in Illinois, came up with 400 
men and 200,000 pounds of flour. Cut off by the 
abandonment of Fort Du Quesne from the Ohio 


! . | route, he ascended that river as far as the Wabash, 
named by many Fort Massacre, from the erroneous | 


thence to portage of Fort Miami, or Fort Wayne, 
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down the Maumee to Lake Erie, and on to Presqu- 
ville, or Presque Isle, over the portage to Le Boeuf 
and thence down French Creek to Fort Venango. 
He was chosen to lead the expedition for the relief 
of Niagara. They were pursued by Sir William 
J ohnson, successor to Prideaux, who had lost his 
life by the bursting of a cannon, and were obliged to 
flee. The next day Niagara, cut off ftom succor, 
surrendered. 

All America rang with exultation. Towns were 
bright with illuminations ; the hillsides shone with 
bonfires. From press, from pulpit, from platform, 
and from speakers’ desks, went up one glad song of 
rejoicing. Kngland was victorious everywhere. 
The colonies had done their full share, and now 
learned their strength. That strength was needed 
now, for ere long a different conflict raged on the 
soil of America—a conflict ending in the birth of 
a new nation. ra 

The English sent Gen. Stanwix to fortify Fort 
Pitt, still looked upon as one of the principal for- 
tresses in the West. He erected a good fortifica- 
tion there, which remained under British control 
fifteen years. Now nothing of the fort is left. No 
memorial of the British possession remains in the 


West but a single redoubt, built in 1764 by Col. 
Bouquet, outside of the fort. Even this can hardly 
now be said to exist. 

The fall of Quebec did not immediately produce 


the submission of Canada. M. de Levi, on whom 
the command devolved, retired with the French 
Army to Montreal. In the spring of 1760, he be- 
sieged Quebec, but the arrival of an English fleet 
caused him to again retreat to Montreal. 

Amherst and Johnson, meanwhile, effected a 
union of their forces, the magnitude of whose 
armies convinced the French that resistance would 
be useless, and on the &th of September, M. de 
Vaudreuil, the Governor of Canada, surrendered 
Montreal, Quebec, Detroit, Mackinaw and all other 
posts in Canada, to the English commander-in- 
chief, Amherst, on condition that the French in- 
habitants should, during the war, be “protected 
in the full and free exercise of their religion, and 
the full enjoyment of their civil rights, leaving 
their future destinies to be decided by the treaty 
of peace.” — 

Though peace was concluded in the New World, 
on the continent the Powers experienced some 
difficulty in arriving at a satisfactory settlement. 
It was finally settled by what is known in history 
as the “family compact.” France and Spain saw 
in the conquest the growing power of England, 


and saw, also, that its continuance only extended 
that power. Negotiations were re-opened, and on 
the 3d of November, 1762, preliminaries were 
agreed to and signed, and afterward ratified in 
Paris, in February, 1763. By the terms of the 
compact, Spain ceded to Great Britian Hast and 
West Florida. To compensate Spain, France 
ceded to her by a secret article, all Louisiana west 
of the Mississippi. 

The French and Indian war was now over. 
Canada and all its dependencies were now in pos- 
session of the Knglish, who held undisputed sway 
over the entire West as far as Mississippi. It only 
remained for them to take possession of the out- 
posts. Major Robert Rogers was sent to take pos- 
session of Detroit and establish a garrison there. 
He was a partisan officer on the borders of New 
Hampshire, where he earned a name for bravery, 
but afterward tarnished it by treasonable acts. On 
his way to Detroit, on the 7th of November, 1760, 
he was met by the renowned chief, Pontiac, who 
authoritatively commanded him to pause and ex- 
plain his acts. Rogers replied by explaining the 
conquest of Canada, and that he was acting under 
orders from his King. Through the influence of 
Pontiac, the army was saved from the Indians 
sent out by the French, and was allowed to pro- 
ceed.on its way. Pontiac had assured his protec- 
tion as long as the English treated him with due 
deference. Beletre, the commandant at Detroit, 
refused to surrender to the English commander, 
until he had received positive assurance from his 
Governor, Vaudreuil, that the country was indeed 
conquered. On the 29th of September, the colors 
of France gave way to the ensign of Great Britain 
amid the shouts of the soldiery and the astonish- 
ment of the Indians, whose savage natures could 
not understand how such a simple act declared one 
nation victors of another, and who wondered at 
the forbearance displayed. The lateness of the 
season prevented further operations, but early the 
next spring, Mackinaw, Green Bay, Ste. Marie, St. 
Joseph and the Ouitenon surrounded, and nothing 
was left but the Illinois towns. These were se- 
cured as soon as the necessary arrangements could 
be made. 

Though the English were now masters of the 
West, and had, while many of these events na:- 
rated were transpiring, extended their settlements 
beyond the Alleghanies, they were by no means 
secure in their possession. The woods and prairies 
were full of Indians, who, finding the English like 
the French, caring more for gain than the welfare 
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of the natives, began to exhibit impatience and re- 


sentment as they saw their lands gradually taken | 


from them. The English policy differed very 
materially from the [rench. The French made 


him a desire for Huropean goods. They also 
affiliated easily with them, and became thereby 
strongly endeared to the savage. The French 
were a merry, easy-going race, fond of gayety and 
delighting in adventure. The English were harsh, 
stern, and made no advances to gain the friend- 
ship of the savage. They wanted land to cultivate 
and drove away the Indian’s game, and forced him 
farther west. ‘ Where shall we go?” said the 
Indian, despondently; “you drive us farther and 
farther west; by and by you will want all the 
land.” And the Anglo-Saxon went sturdily on, 
paying no heed to the complaints. The French 


traders incited the Indian to resent the encroach- 
ment. “The English will annihilate you and take 
all your land,” said they. “Their father, the King 
of France, had been asleep, now he had awakened 


the Indian, in a measure, independent and taught and was coming with a great army to reclaim Can- 


| ada, that had been stolen from him while he slept.” 


Discontent under such circumstances was but 
natural. Soon all the tribes, from the mountains 
to the Mississippi, were united in a plot. It was 
discovered in 1761, and arrested. The next sum- 
mer, another was detected and arrested. The 
officers, and all the people, failed. to realize the 
danger. The rattlesnake, though not found, was 
ready to strike. It is only an Indian discontent, 
thought the people, and they went on preparing to 
occupy the country. They were mistaken—the 
crisis only needed a leader to direct it. That 
leader appeared. 


CHAPTER IV. 


PONTIAC’S CONSPIRACY—ITS FAILURE—BOUQUET’S EXPEDITION—OCCUPATION 


BY THE 


ENGLISH. 


ONTIAC, the great chief of the Ottawas, was 
now about fifty years old. He had watched 
the conflict between the nations witha jealous eye, 
and as he saw the gradual growth of the English 
people, their encroachment on the lands of the In- 
dians, their greed, and their assumption of the soil, 
his soul was stirred within him to do something 
for his people. He had been a true friend of the 
French, and had led the Indians at the defeat of 
Braddock. Amid all the tumult, he alone saw the 
true state of affairs. The English would inevit- 
ably crush out the Indians. To save his race he 
saw another alliance with the French was neces- 
sary, and a restoration of their power and habits 
needed. It was the plan of a statesman. It only 
failed because of the perfidy of the French. Matur- 
ing his plans late in the autumn of 1762, he sent 
messengers to all the Western and Southern tribes, 
with the black wampum and red tomahawk, em- 
blems of war, from the great Pontiac. “On a cer- 
tain day in the next year,” said the messenger, “all 
the tribes are.to rise, seize all the English posts, 
and then attack the whole frontier,” 
The great council of all the tribes was held at 
the river Ecorces, on the 27th of April, 1763. 
There, before the assembled chiefs, Pontiac deliv- 


ered a speech, full of eloquence and art, He 
recounted the injuries and encroachments of the 
English, and disclosed their designs. The French 
king was now awake and would aid them. Should 
they resign their homes and the graves of their 
fathers without an effort? Were their young men 
no longer brave? Were they squaws? The 
Great Master of Life had chided them for their 
inactivity, and had sent his commands to drive 
the “Red Dogs” from the earth. The chiefs 
eagerly accepted the wampum and the tomahawk, 
and separated to prepare for the coming strife. 

The post at Detroit was informed of the plot 
the evening before it was to occur, by an Ojibway 
girl of great beauty, the mistress of the com- 
mander, Major Gladwin. Pontiae was foiled here, 
his treachery discovered, and he was sternly ordered 
from the conference. A regular seige followed, 
but he could not prevail. He exhibited a degree 
of sagacity unknown in the annals of savage war- 
fare, but all to no purpose; the English were too 
strong for him. 

At all the other posts, save one, however, the 
plans of Pontiac were carried out, and atrocities, 
unheard of before in American history, resulted. 
The Indians attacked Detroit on the first of May, 
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and, foiled in their plans, a siege immediately fol- 
lowed. On the 16th, a party of Indians appeared 
before the fort at Sandusky. Seven of them were 
admitted. Suddenly, while smoking, the massacre 
begins. All but Ensign Paulli, the commander, 
fall. He is carried as a trophy to Pontiac. 

At the mouth of the St. Joseph’s, the mission- 
aries had maintained a mission station over sixty 
years. They gave way to an English garrison of 
fourteen soldiers and a few traders. On _ the 
morning of May 25, a deputation of Pottawato- 
mies are allowed to enter. In less than two min- 
utes, all the garrison but the commander are slain. 
He is sent to Pontiac. 

Near the present city of Fort Wayne, Ind., 
at the junction of the waters, stood Fort Miami, 
garrisoned by a few men. Holmes, the com- 
mander, is asked to visit a sick woman. He is 
slain on the way, the sergeant following is made 
prisoner, and the nine soldiers surrender. 

On the night of the last day of May, the wam- 
pum reaches the Indian village below La Fayette, 
Ind., and near Fort Ouitenon. The commander 
of the fort is lured into a cabin, bound, and his 
garrison surrender. Through the clemency of 
French settlers, they are received into their houses 
and protected. 

At Michilimackinae, a game of ball is projected. 
Suddenly the ball is thrown through the gate of the 
stockade. The Indians press in, and, at a signal, 
almost all are slain or made prisoners. 

The fort at Presque Isle, now Erie, was the 
point of communication between Pittsburgh and 
Niagara and Detroit. It was one of the most 
tenable, and had a garrison of four and twenty 
men. On the 22d of June, the commander, to 
save his forces from total annihilation, surrenders, 
and all are carried prisoners to Detroit. 

The capitulation at Erie left Le Boeuf' with- 
out hope. He was attacked on the 18th, 
but kept off the Indians till midnight, when he 
made a successful retreat. As they passed Ve- 
nango, on their way to Fort Pitt, they saw only 
the ruins of that garrison. Not one of its immates 
had been spared. 

Fort Pitt was the most important station west 
of the Alleghanies. “Escape!” said Turtle’s 
Heart, a Delaware warrior; “you will all be 
slain. A great army is coming.” “There are 
three large English armies coming to my aid,” 
said Ecuyer, the commander. “I have enough 
provisions and ammunition to stand a siege of three 
years’ time.” A second and third attempt was | 


made by the savages to capture the post, but all to 
no avail. Baffled on all sides here, they destroy 
Ligonier, a few miles below, and massacre men, 
women and children. Fort Pitt was besieged till 
the last day of July, but withstood all attacks. 
Of all the outposts, only it and Detroit were left. 
All had been captured, and the majority of the 
garrison slain. Along the frontier, the war was 
waged with fury. The Indians were fighting for 
their homes and their hunting-grounds; and for 
these they fought with the fury and zeal of 
fanatics. 

Detachments sent to aid Detroit are cui off. 
The prisoners are burnt, and Pontiac, infusing his 
zealous and demoniacal spirit into all his savage 
allies, pressed the siege with vigor. The French 
remained neutral, yet Pontiac made requisitions 
on them and on their neighbors in Ilinois, issuing 
bills of credit on birch-bark, all of which were 
faithfully redeemed. Though these two posts 
could not be captured, the frontier could be 
annihilated, and vigorously the Indians pursued 
their policy. Along the borders of Pennsylvania 
and Virginia a relentless warfare was waged, 
sparing no one inits way. Old age, feeble infancy, 
strong man and gentle woman, fair girl and hope- 
ful boy—all fell before the scalping-knife of the 
merciless savage. The frontiers were devastated. 
Thousands were obliged to flee, leaving their 
possessions to the torch of the Indian. 

The colonial government, under British direc- 
tion, was inimical to the borders, and the colonists 
saw they must depend only upon their own arms 
for protection. Already the struggle for freedom 
was upon them. They could defend only them- 
selves. They must do it, too; for that defense is 
now needed in a different cause than settling dis- 
putes between rival powers. ‘“ We have millions 
for defense, but not a cent for tribute,” said they, 
and time verified the remark. 

Gen. Amherst bestirred himself to aid the 
frontiers. He sent Col. Henry Bouquet, a native 
of Switzerland, and now an officer in the English 
Army, to relieve the garrison at Fort Pitt. They 
followed the route made by Gen. Forbes, and on 
the way relieved Forts Bedford and Ligonier, both 
beleaguered by the Indians. About a day’s jour- 
ney beyond Ligonier, he was attacked by a body 
of Indians at a place called Bushy Run. For 
awhile, it seemed that he and all his army would 
be destroyed; but Bouquet was bold and brave 
and, under a feint of retreat, routed the savages. 
He passed on, and relieved the garrison at Fort 
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Pitt, and thus secured it against the assaults of 
the Indians. 

The campaign had been disastrous to the En- 
elish, but fatal to the plans of Pontiac. He could 
not capture Detroit, and he knew the great scheme 
must fail. The battle of Bushy Run and the 
relief of Fort Pitt closed the campaign, and all 
hope of co-operation was at an end. Circum- 
stances were combined against the confederacy, 
and it was fast falling to pieces. A proclamation 
was issued to the Indians, explaining to them the 
existing state of affairs,and showing to them the 
futility of their plans. Pontiac, however, would 
not give up. Again he renewed the siege of De- 
troit, and Gen. Gage, now in command of the 
army in the colonies, resolved to carry the war 
into their own country. Col. Bradstreet was or- 
dered to lead one army by way of the lakes, 
against the Northern Indians, while Col. Bouquet 
was sent against the Indians of the Ohio. Col. 
Bradstreet went on his way at the head of 1,200 
men, but trusting too much to the natives and 
their promises, his expedition proved largely a fail- 
ure. He relieved Detroit in August, 1764, which 
had been confined in the garrison over fifteen 
months, and dispersed the Indians that yet lay 
around the fort. But on his way back, he saw how 
the Indians had duped him, and that they were 
still plundering the settlements. His treaties were 
annulled by Gage, who ordered him to destroy 
their towns. The season was far advanced, his 
provisions were getting low, and he was obliged to 
return to Niagara chagrined and disappointed. 

Col. Bouquet knew well the character of the 
Indians, and shaped his plans accordingly. He 
had an army of 1,500 men, 500 regulars and 1,000 
volunteers. They had had experience in fighting 
the savages, and could be depended on. At Fort 
Loudon, he heard of Bradstreet’s ill luck, and saw 
through the deception practiced by the Indians. 
He arrived at Fort Pitt the 17th of September, 
where he arrested a deputation’ of chiefs, who met 
him with the same promises that had deceived 
Bradstreet. He sent one of their number back, 
threatening to put to death the chiefs unless they 
allowed his messengers to safely pass through their 
country to Detroit. The decisive tone of his 
words convinced them of the fate that awaited 
them unless they complied. On the 3d of Octo- 
ber the army left Fort Pitt, marched down the 
river to and across the Tuscarawas, arriving in the 
vicinity of Fredrick Post’s late mission on the 17th. 
There a conference was held with the assembled 


tribes. Bouquet sternly rebuked them for their 
faithlessness, and when told by the chiefs they could 
not restrain their young men, he as sternly told 
them they were responsible for their acts. He 
told them he would trust them no longer. If they 
delivered up all their prisoners within twelve days 
they might hope for peace, otherwise there would 
be no mercy shown them. They were completely 
humbled, and, separating hastily, gathered their 
captives. On the 25th, the army proceeded down 
to the Tuscarawas, to the junction with White 
Woman River, near the town of Coshocton, in 
Coshocton County, Ohio, and there made prepa- 
rations for the reception of the captives. There 
they remained until the 18th of November; from 
day to day prisoners were brought in—men, women 
and children—and delivered to their friends. Many 
were the touching scenes enacted during this time. 
The separated husband and wife met, the latter 
often carrying a child born in captivity. Brothers 
and sisters, separated in youth, met; lovers rushed 
into each other’s arms; children found their 
parents, mothers their sons, fathers their daughters, 
and neighbors those from whom they had been 
separated many years. Yet, there were many dis- 
tressing scenes. Some looked in vain for long-lost 
relatives and friends, that never should return. 
Others, that had been captured in their infancy, 
would not leave their savage friends, and when 
force was used some fled away. One mother 
looked in vain for a child she had lost years be- 
fore. Day by day, she anxiously watched, but no 
daughter’s voice reached her ears. One, clad in 
savage attire, was brought before her. It could 
not be her daughter, she was grown. So was the 
maiden before her. ‘Can not you remember some 
mark?” asked Bouquet, whose sympathies were 
aroused in this case. “There is none,” said the 
anxious and sorrowful mother. “Sing a song you 
sang over her cradle, she may remember,” suggested 
the commander. One is sung by her mother. As 
the song of childhood floats out among the trees 
the maiden stops and listens, then approaches. 
Yes, she remembers. Mother and daughter are 
held in a close embrace, and the stern Bouquet 
Wipes away a tear at the scene. 

On the 18th, the army broke up its encamp- 
ment and started on its homeward march. Bouquet 
kept six principal Indians as hostages, and re- 
turned to the homes of the captives. The Indians 
| kept their promises faithfully, and the next year 
| representatives of all the Western tribes met Sir 
| William Johnson, at the German Flats, and made 
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a treaty of peace. A tract of land in the Indian The English now owned the Northwest. True, 


country was ceded to the whites for the benefit of 
those who had suffered in the late war. The In- 
dians desired to make a treaty with Johnson, 
whereby the Alleghany River should be the west- 
ern boundary of the English, but he excused him- 
self on the ground of proper power. 

Not long after this the Illinois settlements, too 
remote to know much of the struggle or of any of 
the great events that had conyulsed an empire, and 
changed the destiny of a nation, were brought 
under the English rule. There were five villages 
at this date: Kaskaskia, Cahokia, St. Philip, Vin- 
cennes and Prairie du Rocher, near Fort Chartres, 
the military headquarters of these French posses- 
sions. They were under the control or command 
of M. de Abadie, at New Orleans. They had also 
extended explorations west of the Mississippi, and 
made a few settlements in what was Spanish terri- 
tory. The country had been, however, ceded to 
France, and in February, 1764, the country was 
formally taken possession of and the present city 
of St. Louis laid out. 

As soon as the French knew of the change of 
government, many of them went to the west side of 
the river, and took up their residence there. They 
were protected in their religion and civil rights by 
the terms of the treaty, but preferred the rule of 
their own King. 

The British took possession of this country early 
in 1765. Gen. Gage sent Capt. Stirling, of the 
English Army, who arrived before summer, and to 
whom St. Ange, the nominal commandant, surren- 
dered the authority. The British, through a suc- 
cession of commanders, retained control of the coun- 
try until defeated by George Rogers Clarke, and 
his “ragged Virginia militia.” 

After a short time, the French again ceded the 
country west of the Mississippi to Spain, and re- 
linquished forever their control of all the West in 
the New World. 

The population of Western Louisiana, when the 
exchange of governments occurred, was estimated 
to be 13,538, of which 891 were in the Llinois 
country—as it was called—west of the Mississippi. 
East of the river, and before the French crossed 
into Spanish country, the population was estimated 
to be about 3,000. All these had grown into 
communities of a peculiar character. Indeed, that 
peculiarity, as has been observed, never changed 
untit a gradual amalgamation with the American 


people effected it, and that took more than a cen- | 


tury of time to accomplish. 


they did not yet occupy but a small part of it, but 
traders were again crossing the mountains, ex- 
plorers for lands were on the Ohio, and families 
for settlement were beginning to look upon the 
West as their future home. Companies were again 
forming to purchase large tracts in the Ohio coun- 
try, and open them for emigration. One thing yet 
stood in the way—a definite boundary line. That 
line, however, was between the English and the 
Indians, and not, as had heretofore been the case, 
between rival European Powers. It was necessary 
to arrange some definite boundary before land com- 
panies, who were now actively pushing their claims, 
could safely survey and locate their lands. 

Sir William Johnson, who had at previous times 
been instrumental in securing treaties, wrote re- 
peatedly to the Board of Trade, who controlled the 
greater part of the commercial transactions in the 
colonies—and who were the first to exclaim against 
extending English settlements beyond a limit 
whereby they would need manufactures, and there- 
by become independent of the Mother Country— 
urging upon them, and through them the Crown, the 
necessity of a fixed boundary, else another Indian 
war was probable. The Indians found themselves 
gradually hemmed in by the growing power of the 
whites, and began to exhibit hostile feelings. The 
irritation became so great that in the summer of 
1767, Gage wrote to the Governor of Pennsylvania 
concerning it. The Governor communicated his 
letter to the General Assembly, who sent repre- 
sentatives to England, to urge the immediate set- 
tlement of the question. In compliance with these 
requests, and the letters of prominent citizens, 
Franklin among the number, instructions were sent 
to Johnson, ordering him to complete the purchase 
from the Six Nations, and settle all differences. 
He sent word to all the Western tribes to meet 
him at Fort Stanwix, in October, 1768. The con- 
ference was held on the 24th of that month, and 
was attended by colonial representatives, and by 
Indians from all parts of the Northwest. It was 
determined that the line should begin on the Ohio, 
at the mouth of the Cherokee (Tennessee), thence 
up the river to the Alleghany and on to Kittan- 
ning, and thence across to the Susquehanna. By 
this line, the whole country south of the Ohio and 
Alleghany, to which the Six Nations had any 
claim, was transferred. Part of this land was 


made to compensate twenty-two traders, whose goods. 
had been stolen in 1763. The deeds made, were 


upon the express agreement that no claims should 
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ever be based on the treaties of Lancaster, Logs- 
town, etc., and were signed by the chiefs of the Six 
Nations for themselves, their allies and dependents, 
and the Shawanees, Delawares, Mingoes of Ohio, 
and others; though the Shawanees and Delaware 
deputies did not sign them. On this treaty, in a 
great measure, rests the title by purchase to Ken- 
tucky, Western Virginia and Western Pennsylva- 
nia. The rights of the Cherokees were purchased 
by Col. Donaldson, either for the King, Virginia, 
or for himself, it is impossible to say which. 

The grant of the northern confederacy was now 
made. The white man could go in and possess 
these lands, and know that an army would protect 
him if necessary. Under such a guarantee, West- 
ern lands came rapidly into market. In addition 
to companies already in existence for the purchase 
of land, others, the most notable of these being the 
“Walpole” and the “Mississippi’”’ Land Companies, 
were formed. This latter had among its organizers 
such men as Francis Lightfoot Lee, Richard 
Henry Lee, George Washington and Arthur Lee. 
Before any of these companies, some of whom ab- 
sorbed the Ohio Company, could do anything, the 
Revolution came on, and all land transactions were 
at an end. After its close, Congress would not 
sanction their claims, and they fell through. This 
did not deter settlers, however, from crossing the 
mountains, and settling in the Ohio country. In 
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THE 


EANWHILE, Kentucky was filling with 

citizens, and though considerable trouble 
was experienced with the Indians, and the operations 
of Col. Richard Henderson and others, who made 
unlawful treaties with the Indians, yet Daniel 
Boone and his associates had established a 
commonwealth, and, in 1777, a county was 
formed, which, erelong, was divided into three. 
Louisville was laid out on land belonging to 
Tories, and an important start made in this part 
of the West. Emigrants came down the Qhio | 
River, saw the northern shores were inviting, and 
sent back such accounts that the land north of the 
river rapidly grew in favor with Kastern people. ! 


spite of troubles with the Indians—some of whom 
regarded the treaties with the Six Nations as un- 
lawful, and were disposed to complain at the rapid 
influx of whites—and the failure of the land com- 
panies, settlers came steadily during the decade 
from 1768 to 1778, so that by the close of that 
time, there was a large population south of the 
Ohio River; while scattered along the northern 
banks, extending many miles into the wilderness, 
were hardy adventurers, who were carving out 
homes in the magnificent forests everywhere cov- 
ering the country. 

Among the foremost speculators in Western 
lands, was George Washington. As early as 1763, 
he employed Col. Crawford, afterward the leader in 
“ Crawford’s campaign,” to purchase lands for him. 
In 1770, he crossed the mountains in company 
with several gentlemen, and examined the country 
along the Ohio, down which stream he passed to 
the mouth of the Great Kanawha, where he shot 
some buffalo, then plenty, camped out a few nights, 
and returned, fully convinced, it seems, that one 
day the West would be the best part of the New- 
World. He owned, altogether, nearly fifty thou- 
sand acres in the West, which he valued at $3.33 
per acre. Had not the war of the Revolution just 
then broken out, he might have been a resident of 
the West, and would have been, of course, one of 
its most prominent citizens. 


ER V. 
CAMPAIGN OF GEORGE ROGERS CLARKE— 


IN THE REVOLUTION—MURDER OF 
MORAVIAN 


INDIANS. 


One of the most important Western characters, | 
Col. (afterward Gen.) George Rogers Clarke, had 
had much to do in forming its character. He 
was born November 19, 1752, in Albemarle 
County, Va., and early came West. He had an 
unusually sagacious spirit, was an excellent sur- 
veyor and general, and took an active interest in 
all State and national affairs. He understood the 
animus of the Revolution, and was prepared to 


do his part. Cdl. Clarke was now meditating a | 


move unequaled in its boldness, and one that had 
more to do with the success of America ir the 
struggle for independence than at first appears. 
He saw through the whole plan of the British, 
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who held all the outposts, Kaskaskia, Detroit, 
Vincennes and Niagara, and determined to circum- 
vent them and wrest the West from their power. 
The British hoped to encircle the Americans by 
these outposts, and also unite the Indians in a 
common war against them. That had been 
attempted by the French when the English con- 
quered them. Then the French had a powerful 
ally in the person of Pontiac, yet the brave front- 
iersmen held their homes in many places, though 
the Indians “drank the blood of many a Briton, 
scooping it up in the hollow of joined hands.” 
Now the Briton had no Pontiac to lead the scat- 
tered tribes—tribes who now feared the unerring 
aim of a settler, and would not attack him openly— 
Clarke knew that the Delawares were divided in 
feeling and that the Shawanees were but imperfectly 
united in favor of England since the murder of 
their noted chiefs. He was convinced that, if the 
British could be driven from the Western posts, 
the natives could easily be awed into submission, 
or bribed into neutrality or friendship. They 
admired, from their savage views of valor, the 
side that became victorious. They cared littie for 
the cause for which either side was fighting. 
Clarke sent out spies among them to ascertain the 
feasibility of his plans. The spies were gone 
from April 20 to June 22, and fully corroborated 
his views concerning the English policy and the 
fezlings of the Indians and French. 

Before proceeding in the narrative of this expe- 
dition, however, it will be well to notice a few acts 
transpiring north of the Ohio River, especially re- 
lating to the land treaties, as they were not without 
effect on the British policy. Many of the Indians 
north and south of the Ohio would not recognize 
the validity of the Fort Stanwix treaty, claiming 
the Iroquois had no right to the lands, despite 
their conquest. These discontented natives har- 
assed the emigrants in such a manner that many 
Indians were slain in retaliation. This, and the 
working of the French traders, who at all times 
were bitterly opposed to the English rule, filled the 
breasts of the natives with a malignant hate, which 
years of bloodshed could not wash out. The 
murder of several Indians by lawless whites fanned 
the coal into a blaze, and, by 1774, several retalia- 
tory murders occurred, committed by the natives 
in revenge for their fallen friends. The Indian 
slew any white man he found, as a revenge on some 
friend of his slain; the frontiersman, acting on the 
same principle, made the borders extremely dan- 
gerous to invaders and invaded. Another cause 


of fear occurred about this time, which threatened 
seriously to retard emigration. 

Pittsburgh had been claimed by both Pennsyl- 
vania and Virginia, and, in endeavoring to settle 
the dispute, Lord Dunmore’s war followed. Dr. 
John Connelly, an ambitious, intriguing person, 
induced Lord Dunmore to assert the claims of Vir- 
ginia, in the name of the King. In attempting to 
carry out his intentions, he was arrested by Arthur 
St. Clair, representing the proprietors of Pennsyl- 
vania, who was at Pittsburgh at the time. Con- 
nelly was released on bail, but went at once to 
Staunton, where he was sworn in as a Justice of 
Peace. Returning, he gathered a force of one 
hundred and fifty men, suddenly took possession of 
Pittsburgh, refused to allow the magistrates to 
enter the Court House, or to exercise the functions 
of their offices, unless in conformity to his will. 
Connelly refused any terms offered by the Penn- 
sylvania deputies, kept possession of the place, 
acted very harshly toward the inhabitants, stirred 
up the neutral Indians, and, for a time, threatened 
to make the boundary line between the two colonies 
a very serious question. His actions led to hostile 
deeds by some Indians, when the whites, no doubt 
urged by him, murdered seven Indians at the 
mouth of the Captina River, and at the house of 
a settler named Baker, where the Indians were 
decoyed under promises of friendship and offers of 
rum. Among those murdered at the latter place, 
was the entire family of the famous Mingoe chief, 
Logan. This has been charged to Michael Cresap ; 
but is untrue. Daniel Greathouse had command 
of the party, and though Cresap may have been 
among them, it is unjust to lay the blame at his 
feet. Both murders, at Captina and Yellow Creek, 
were cruel and unwarranted, and were, without 
doubt, the cause of the war that followed, though 
the root of the matter lay in Connelly’s arbitrary 
actions, and in his needlessly alarming the Indians. 
Whatever may have been the facts in relation to 
the murder of Logan’s family, they were of such 
a nature as to make all feel sure of an Indian war, 
and preparations were made for the conflict. 

An army was gathered at Wheeling, which, 
some time in July, under command of Col. Mc- 
Donald, descended the Ohio to the mouth of Cap- 
tina Creek. They proposed to march against an 
Indian town on the Muskingum. The Indians 
sued for peace, but their pretensions being found 
spurious, their towns and crops were destroyed. 
The army then retreated to Williamsburg, having 
accomplished but little. 
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The Delawares were anxious for peace; even the 
Mingoes, whose relatives had been slain at Yellow 
Creek, and Captina, were restrained; but Logan, 
who had been turned to an inveterate foe to the 
Americans, came suddenly upon the Monongahela 
settlements, took thirteen scalps in revenge for the 
loss of his family, returned home and expressed 
himself ready to treat with the Long Knives, the 
Virginians. Had Connelly acted properly at this 
juncture, the war might have been ended; but 
his actions only incensed both borderers and In- 
dians. So obnoxious did he become that Lord 
Dunmore lost faith in him, and severely repri- 
manded him. 

To put a stop to the depredations of the Indians, 
two large bodies of troops were gathered in Vir- 
ginia, one under Gen. Andrew Lewis, and one 
under command of Dunmore himself. Before 
the armies could meet at the mouth of the Great 
Kanawha, their objective point, Lewis’ army, which 
arrived first, was attacked by a furious band of Dela- 
wares, Shawanees, Iroquois and Wyandots. The 
conflict was bitterly prolonged by the Indians, who, 
under the leadership of Cornstalk, were deter- 
mined to make a decisive effort, and fought till 
late at night (October 10, 1774), and then only by 
a strategic move of Lewis’ command—which re- 
sulted in the defeat of the Indians, compelling them 
to cross the Ohio—was the conflict ended. Mean- 
while, Dunmore’s army came into the enemy’s 
country, and, being joined by the remainder of 
Lewis’ command, pressed forward intending to an- 
nihilate the Indian towns. Cornstalk and his 
chiefs, however, sued for peace, and the conflict 
closed. Dunmore established a camp on Sippo 
Creek, where he held conferences with the natives 
and concluded the war. When he left the country, 
he stationed 100 men at the mouth of the Great 
Kanawha, a few more at Pittsburgh, and another 
corps at Wheeling, then called Fort Fincastle. 
Dunmore intended to return_to Pittsburgh the 
next spring, meet the Indians and form a definite 
peace; but the revolt of the colonies prevented. 
However, he opened several offices for the sale of 
lands in the West, some of which were in the limits 
of the Pennsylvania colony. This led to the old 
boundary dispute again; but before it could be 
settled, the Revolution began, and Lord Dunmore’s, 
as well as almost all other land speculations in the 
West, were at an end. 

In 1775 and 1776, the chief events transpiring 


in the West relate to the treaties with the Indians, | 


and the endeayor on the part of the Americans to 
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have them remain neutral inthe family quarrel now 
coming on, which they could not understand. The 
British, like the French, however, could not let 
them alone, and finally, as a retaliatory measure, 
Congress, under advice of Washington, won some of 
them over to the side of the colonies, getting their 
aid and holding them neutral. The colonies only 
offered them rewards for prisoners ; never, like the 
British, offering rewards for scalps. Under such 
rewards, the atrocities of the Indians in some quar- 
ters were simply horrible. The scalp was enough 
to get a reward, that was a mark of Indian valor, 
too, and hence, helpless innocence and decrepit old 
age were not spared. They stirred the minds of 
the pioneers, who saw the protection of their fire- 
sides a vital point, and led the way to the scheme 
of Col. Clarke, who was now, as has been noted, the 
leading spirit in Kentucky. He saw through the 
scheme of the British, and determined, by a quick, 
decisive blow, to put an end to it, and to cripple 
their power in the West. 

Among the acts stimulating Clarke, was the attack 
on Fort Henry, a garrison about one-half mile 
above Wheeling Creek, on the Ohio, by a renegade 
white man, Simon Girty, an agent in theemploy of 
the British, it is thought, and one of the worst 
wretches ever known on the frontier. When Girty 
attacked Fort Henry, he led his red allies in regu- 
lar military fashion, and attacked it without mercy. 
The defenders were brave, and knew with whom 
they were contending. Great bravery was displayed 
by the women in the fort, one of whom, a Miss 
Zane, carried a keg of gunpowder from a cabin 
to the fort. Though repeatedly fired at by the say- 
ages, she reached the fort in safety. After awhile, 
however, the effect of the frontiersmen’s shots began 
to be felt, and the Indians sullenly withdrew. 
Re-enforcements coming, the fort was held, and 
Girty and his band were obliged to flee. 

Clarke saw that if the British once got con- 
trol over the Western Indians the scene at Fort 
Henry would be repeated, and would not likely, 
in all cases, end in favor of the Americans. With- 
out communicating any of his designs, he left Har- 
rodsburg about the Ist of October, 1777, and 
reached the capital of Virginia by November 5. 
Still keeping his mind, he awaited a favorable op- 
portunity to broach his plans to those in power, 
and, in the meanwhile, carefully watched the exist- 
ing state of feeling. When the opportunity came, 
Clarke broached his plans to Patrick Henry, Goy- 
ernor of Virginia, who at once entered warmly 


into them, recognizing their great importance. 
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Through his aid, Clarke procured the necessary au- 
thority to prosecute his plans, and returned at once 
to Pittsburgh. He intended raising men about 
this post, but found them fearful of leaving their 
homes unprotected. However, he secured three 
companies, and, with these and a number of volun- 
teers, picked up on the way down the Ohio River, 
he fortified Corn Island, near the falls, and made 
ready for his expedition. He had some trouble in 
keeping his men, some of those from Kentucky 
refusing to aid in subduing stations out of their 
own country. He did not announce his real inten- 
tions till he had reached this point. Here Col. 
Bowman joined him with his Kentucky militia, 
and, on the 24th of June, 1778, during a total 
eclipse of the sun, the party left the fort. Before 
his start, he learned of the capture of Burgoyne, 
and, when nearly down to Fort Massac, he met 
some of his spies, who informed him of the exag- 
gerated accounts of the ferocity of the Long 
Knives that the French had received from the 
British. By proper action on his part, Clarke saw 
both these items of information could be made 
very beneficial to him. Leaying the river near 
Fort Massac, he set out on the march to Kaskas- 
kia, through a hot summer’s sun, over a country 
full of savage foes. They reached the town un- 
noticed, on the evening of July 4, and, before 
the astonished British and French knew it, they 
were all prisoners. M. Rocheblave, the English 
commander, was secured, but his wife adroitly con- 
cealed the papers belonging to the garrison. In 
the person of M. Gibault, the French priest, Clarke 
found a true friend. When the true character of 
the Virginians became apparent, the French were 
easily drawn to the American side, and the priest 
secured the surrender and allegiance of Cahokia 
through his personal influence. M. Gibault told 
him he would also secure the post at St. Vincent’s, 
which he did, returning from the mission about 
the 1st of August. During the interval, Clarke re- 
enlisted his men, formed his plans, sent his pris- 
oners to Kentucky, and was ready for future action 
when M. Gibault arrived. He sent Capt. Helm 
and a single soldier to Vincennes to hold that fort 
until he could put a garrison there. It is but 
proper to state that the English commander, Col. 
Hamilton, and his band of soldiers, were absent at 
Detroit when the priest secured the village on the 
“@Quabache.” When Hamilton returned, in the 
autumn, he was greatly surprised to see the Amer- 
ican flag floating from the ramparts of the fort, 
and when approaching the gate he was abruptly 


halted by Capt. Helm, who stood with a lighted fuse 
in his hand by a cannon, answering Hamilton’s 
demand to surrender with the imperative inquiry, 
“Upon what terms, sir?” “Upon the honors of 
war,” answered Hamilton, and he marched in 
greatly chagrined to see he had been halted by 
two men. The British commander sat quietly 
down, intending to go on down the river and sub- 
due Kentucky in the spring, in the mean time 
offering rewards for American scalps, and thereby 
gaining the epithet “ Hair-buyer General.” Clarke 
heard of his actions late in January, 1779, and, as 
he says, “I knew if I did not take him he would 
take me,” set out early in February with his troops 
and marched across the marshy plains of Lower 
Illinois, reaching the Wabash post by the 22d of 
that month. The unerring aim of the Westerner 
was effectual. ‘They will shoot your eyes out,” 
said Helm to the British troops. “There, I told 
you so,” he further exclaimed, as a soldier vent- 
ured near a port-hole and received a shot directly 
in his eye. On the 24th the fort surrendered. 
The American flag waved again over its ramparts. 
The “ Hair-buyer General” was sent a prisoner to 
Virginia, where he was kept in close confinement 
for his cruel acts. Clarke returned to Kaskaskia, 
perfected his plans to hold the Illinois settlements, 
went on to Kentucky, from where he sent word to 
the colonial authorities of the success of his expe- 
dition. Had he received the aid promised him, 
Detroit, in easy reach, would have fallen too, but 
Gen. Green, failing to send it as promised, the capt- 
ure of that important post was delayed. 

Had Clarke failed, and Hamilton succeeded, the 
whole West would have been swept, from the Alle- 
ghanies to the Mississippi. But for this small 
army of fearless Virginians, the union of all the 
tribes from Georgia to Maine against the colonies 
might have been effected, and the whole current 
of American history changed. America owes 
Clarke and his band more than it can ever pay. 
Clarke reported the capture of Kaskaskia and the 
Illinois country early after its surrender, and in 
October the county of Illinois was established, 
extending over an unlimited expanse of country, 
by the Virginia Legislature. John Todd was 
appointed Lieutenant Colonel and Civil Governor. 
In November, Clarke and his men received the 
thanks of the same body, who, in after years, 
secured them a grant of land, which they selected 
on the right bank of the Ohio River, opposite 
Louisville. They expected here a city would rise 


one day, to be the peer of Louisville, then coming 
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into prominence as an important place.. By some 
means, their expectations failed, and only the 
dilapidated village of Clarkesburg perpetuates 
their hopes. 
The conquest of Clarke changed the face of | 
affairs in relation to the whole country north of 
the Ohio River, which would, in all probability, 
have been made the boundary between Canada and 
the United States. When this was proposed, the 
strenuous arguments based on this conquest, by 
the American Commissioners, secured the present 
boundary line in negotiating the treaty of 1793. 
Though Clarke had failed to capture Detroit, 
Corigress saw the importance of the post, and 
resolved on securing it. Gen. McCosh, commander 
at Fort Pitt, was put in command, and $1,000, 
000 and 3,000 men placed at his disposal. By 
some dilatory means, he got no further than the 
Tuscarawas River, in Ohio, where a_ halfway 
house, called Fort Laurens, for the President of 
Congress, was built. It was too far out to be of 
practicable value, and was soon after abandoned. 
Indian troubles and incursions by the British 
were the most absorbing themes in the West. 
The British went so far as Kentucky at a later 


date, while they intended reducing Fort Pitt, only 
abandoning it when learning of its strength. 
Expeditions against the Western Indians were led 
by Gen. Sullivan, Col. Daniel Broadhead, Col. 
Bowman and others, which, for awhile, silenced 
the natives and taught them the power of the 


Americans. They could not organize so readily 
as before, and began to attach themselves more 
closely to the British, or commit their depredations 
in bands, fleeing into the wilderness as soon as 
they struck a blow. In this way, several localities 
suffered, until the settlers became again exasper- 
ated; other expeditions were formed, and a second 
chastisement given. In 1781, Col. Broadhead | 
led an expedition against the Central Ohio Indians. 
It did not prove so successful, as the Indians were 
led by the noted chief Brant, who, though not 
cruel, was a foe to the Americans, and assisted the 
British greatly in their endeavors to secure the West. 

Another class of, events. occurred now in the 
West, civil in their relations, yet destined to form 
an important part of its history—its land laws. 

It must be borne in mind, that Virginia claimed 
the greater portion of the country north of the 
Ohio River, as well as a large part south. 


and New Jersey. 


| the Americans. 


ters, several land companies held proprietary rights 
to portions of these lands gained by grants from 


the Crown, or from the Colonial Assemblies. 


| Others 


were based on land warrants issued 
in 1763; others on selection and survey and 
still others on settlement. In this state of | 
mixed affairs, it was difficult to say who held a 
secure claim. It was a question whether the old 


| French grants were good or not, especially since 


the change in government, and the eminent pros- 
pect of still another change. To, in some way, 
aid in settling these claims, Virginia sent a com- 
mission to the West to sit as a court and determine 
the proprietorship of these claims. This court, 
though of as doubtful authority as the claims 
themselves, went to work in Kentucky and along 
the Ohio River in 1779, and, in the course of one 
year, granted over three thousand certificates. 
These were considered as good authority for a 
definite title, and were so regarded in after pur- 
chases. Under them, many pioneers, like Daniel 
Boone, lost their lands, as all were required to 
hold some kind of a patent, while others, who 
possessed no more principle than “land-sharks ” 
of to-day, acquired large tracts of land by holding 
a patent the court was bound to accept. Of all 
the colonies, Virginia seemed to have the best 


_ title to the Northwest, save a few parcels, such as 
| the 


Connecticut or Western Reserve and some 
similar tracts held by New York, Massachusetts 
When the territory of the 
Northwest was ceded to the General Government, 


| this was recognized, and that country was counted 


as a Virginia county. 
The Spanish Government, holding the region 


_ west of the Mississippi, and a portion east toward 


its outlet, became an important but secret ally of 
When the French revolt was 
suppressed by O'Reilly, and the Spanish assumed 
the government of Louisiana, both Upper and 
Lower, there was a large tract of country, known 


_ as Florida (East and West), claimed by England, 


and duly regarded as a part of her dominion. 
The boundaries had been settled when the French 
first occupied Lower Louisiana. The Spaniards 
adopted the patriarchal form of rule, as much as 
was consistent with their interests, and allowed the 
French full religious and civil liberty, save that all 


tribunals were after the Spanish fashion, and 
The.) 
a 


governed by Spanish rules. The Spaniards, long 


other colonies claimed land also in the West under 
the old Crown grants, which extended to the 
South or Western Sea. To more complicate mat- 


| jealous of England’s growing power, secretly sent 
| the Governors of Louisiana word to aid the 
| Americans in their struggle for freedom. Though 
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they controlled the Mississippi River, they allowed 
an American officer (Capt. Willing) to descend the 
river in January, 1778, with a party of fifty men, 
and ravage the British shore from Manchez Bayou 
to Natchez. 

On the 8th of May, 1779, Spain declared war 
against Great Britain; and, on the &th of July, 
the people of Louisiana were allowed to take a 
part in the war. Accordingly, Galvez collected a 
force of 1,400 men, and, on the 7th of September, 
took Fort Manchac. By the 21st of September, 
he had taken Baton Rouge and Natchez. Eight 
vessels were captured by the Spaniards on the 
Mississippi and on the lakes. In 1780 Mobile 
fell; in March, 1781, Pensacola, the chief British 
pest in West Florida, succumbed after a long 
siege, and, on the 9th of May, all West Florida 
was surrendered to Spain. . 

This war, or the war on the Atlantic Coast, did 
not immediately affect Upper Louisiana. Great 
Britain, however, attempted to capture St. Louis. 
Though the commander was strongly suspected of 
being bribed by the English, yet the place stood 
the siege from the combined force of Indians and 
Canadians, and the assailants were dispersed. This 
was done during the summer of 1680, and in the 
autumn, a company of Spanish and French resi- 
dents, under La Balme, went on an expedition 
against Detroit. They marched as far north as 
the British trading-post Ke-ki-ong-a, at the head 
of the Maumee River, but being surprised in the 
night, and the commander slain, the expedition 
was defeated, having done but little. 

Spain may have had personal interests in aiding 
the Americans. She wasnow in control of the Mis- 
sissippi River, the natural outlet of the Northwest, 
and, in 1780, began the troubles relative to the 
navigation of that stream. The claims of Spain 
were considered very unjust by the Continental 
Congress, and, while deliberating over the question, 
Virginia, who was jealously alive to her Western 
interests, and who yet held jurisdiction over Ken- 
tucky, sent through Jefferson, the Governor, Gen. 
George Rogers Clarke, to erect a fort below the 
mouth of the Ohio. This proceeding was rather 
unwarrantable, especially as the fort was built in 
the country of the Chickasaws, who had thus far 
been true friends to the Americans, and who looked 
upon the fort as an innovation on their territory. 
It was completed and occupied but a short time, 
Clarke being recalled. ; 

Virginia, in 1780, did a very important thing; 
namely, establishing an institution for higher edu- 


cation. The Old Dominion confiscated the lands 
of “Robert McKenzie, Henry Collins and Alex- 
ander McKee, Britons, eight thousand acres,” and 
invested the proceeds of the sale in a public semi- 
nary. Transylvania University now lives, a monu- 
ment to that spirit. 

While Clarke was building Fort Jefferson, a force 
of British and Indians, under command of Capt. 
Bryd, came down from Canada and attacked the 
Kentucky settlements, getting into the country be- 
fore any one was aware. The winter before had 
been one of unusual severity, and game was ex- 
ceedingly scarce, hence the army was not prepared 
to conduct a campaign. After the capture of Rud- 
dle’s Station, at the south fork of the Licking, Bryd 
abandoned any further attempts to reduce the set- 
tlements, except capturing Martin’s Station, and 
returned to Detroit. 

This expedition gave an additional motive for 


| the chastisement of the Indians, and Clarke, on his 


return from Fort Jefferson, went on an expedition 
against the Miami Indians. He destroyed their 
towns at Loramie’s store, near thé present city of 


| Sydney, Ohio, and at Piqua, humbling the natives. 


While on the way, a part of the army remained 
on the north bank of the Ohio, and erected two 
block-houses on the present site of Cincinnati. 
The exploits of Clarkeand his men so effectually 
chastised the Indians, that, for a time, the West 
was safe. During this period of quiet, the meas- 
ures which led to the cession of Western lands to 
the General Government, began to assume a defi- 
nite form. All the colonies claiming Western 
lands were willing to cede them to the Government, 


_ save Virginia, which colony wanted a large scope 


of Southern country southeast of the Ohio, as far 
as South Carolina. All recognized the justice of 
all Western lands becoming public property, and 
thereby aiding in extinguishing the debts caused by 
the war of the Revolution, now about to close. 
As Virginia held a somewhat different view, the 
cession was not made until 1783. 

The subject, however, could not be allowed to 
rest. The war of the Revolution was now drawing 
to a close; victory on the part of the colonies was 
apparent, and the Western lands must be a part of 
the public domain. Subsequent events brought 
about the desired cession, though several events 
transpired before the plan of cession was consum- 
mated. 

Before the close of 1780, the Legislature of 
Virginia passed an act, establishing the “town of 
Louisville,” and confiscated the lands of John 
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Connelly, who was one of its original proprietors, 
and who distinguished himself in the commence- 
ment of Lord Dunmore’s war, and who was now a 
Tory, and doing all he could against the patriot 
cause. The proceeds of the sale of his lands were 
divided between Virginiaand the county of Jefferson. 
Kentucky, the next year, was divided into three 
counties, Jefferson, Lincoln and Fayette. Courts 
were appointed in each, and the entry and location 
of lands given into their hands. Settlers, in spite 
of Indian troubles and British intrigue, were 
pouring over the mountains, particularly so during 
the years 1780 and 1781. The expeditions of 
Clarke against the Miami Indians; Boone’s cap- 
tivity, and escape from them; their defeat when 
attacking Boonesboro, and other places—all 
combined to weaken their power, and teach them 
to respect a nation whose progress they cculd not 
stay. 

The pioneers of the West, obliged to depend on 
themselves, owing to the struggle of the colonies 
for freedom, grew up a hardy, self-reliant race, 

with all the vices and virtues of a border life, and 
with habits, manners and customs necessary to 
their peculiar situation, and suited to their peculiar 
taste. A resume of their experiences and daily 
lives would be quite interesting, did the limits of 
this history admit it here. In the part relating 
directly to this county, the reader will find such 
lives given; here, only the important events can 
be noticed. 

The last event of consequence occurring in the 
West before the close of the Revolution, is one 
that might well have been omitted. Had such 
been the case, a great stain would have been spared 
the character of Western pioneers. Reference is 
made to the massacre of the Moravian Christian 
Indians. 

These Indians were of the Delaware nation 
chiefly, though other Western tribes were visited 
and many converts made, The first converts were 
made in New York and Connecticut, where, after 
a good start had been made, and a prospect of 
many souls being saved, they incurred the enmity 
of the whites, who, becoming alarmed at their suc- 
cess, persecuted them to such an extent that they 
were driven out of New York into Pennsylvania, 
where, in 1744, four years after their arrival in 
the New World, they began new missions. In 
1748, the New York and Connecticut Indians fol- 
lowed their teachers, and were among the founders 
of Friedenshutten, “Tents of Peace,” a hamlet 
near Bethlehem, where their teachers were sta- 


tioned. Other hamlets grew around them, until 
in the interior of the colony, existed an Indian 
community, free from all savage vices, and grow- 
ing up in Christian virtues. As their strength 
grew, lawless whites again began to oppress them. 
They could not understand the war of 1754, and 
were, indeed, in a truly embarrassing position. 
The savages could form no conception of any cause 
for neutrality, save a secret sympathy with the 
English; and if they could not take up the hatchet, 
they were in the way, and must be removed. Fail- 
ing to do this, their red brothers became hostile. 
The whites were but little better. The old suspi- 
cions which drove them from New York were 
aroused. They were secret Papists, in league with 
the French, and furnished them with arms and in- 
telligence; they were interfering with the liquor 
trafic; they were enemies to the Government, 
and the Indian and the white man combined against 
them. They were obliged to move from place to 
place; were at one time protected nearly a year, 
near Philadelphia, from lawless whites, and finally 
were compelled to go far enough West to be out 
of the way of French and English arms, or the 
Iroquois and Cherokee hatchets. They came 
finally to the Muskingum, where they made a set- 
tlement called Schonbrun, “beautiful clear spring,” 
in what is now Tuscarawas County. Other settle- 
ments gathered, from time to time, as the years 
went on, till in 1772 large numbers of them were 
within the borders of the State. 

Until the war of independence broke out, they 
were allowed to peacefully pursue their way. When 
that came, they were between Fort Pitt and De- 
troit, one of which contained British, the other 
Americans. Again they could not understand the 
struggle, and could not take up the hatchet. This 
brought on them the enmity of both belligerent 
parties, and that of their own forest companions, 
who could not see wherein their natures could 
change. Among the most hostile persons, were 
the white renegades McKee, Girty and Elliott. 
On their instigation, several of them were slain, 
and by their advice they were obliged to leave their 
fields and homes, where they had many comforts, 
and where they had erected good chapels in which 
to worship. It was just before one of these forced 
removals that Mary, daughter of the missionary 
Heckewelder, was born. She is supposed to be 
the first white female child born north of the Ohio 
River. Her birth occurred April 16, 1781. It 
is but proper to say here, that it is an open ques- 
tion, and one that will probably never be decided, 
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t. e. Who was the first white child born in Ohio ? 
In all probability, the child was born during the 
captivity of its mother, as history plainly shows 
that when white women were released from the 
Indians, some of them carried children born while 
among the natives. 

When the Moravians were forced to leave their 
settlements on the Muskingum, and taken to San- 
dusky, they left growing fields of corn, to which 
they were obliged to return, to gather food. This 
aroused the whites, only wanting some pretext 
whereby they might attack them, and a_ party, 
headed by Col. David Williamson, determined to 
exterminate them. The Moravians, hearing of their 
approach, fled, but too late to warn other settle- 
ments, and Gnadenhutten, Salem and one or two 
smaller settlements, were surprised and_ taken. 
Under deceitful promises, the Indians give up all 
their arms, showed the whites their treasures, and 
went unknowingly to a terrible death. When ap- 


prised of their fate, determined on by a majority | 


of the rangers, they begged only time to prepare. 
They were led two by two, the men into one, the 
women and children into another “slaughter- 
house,” as it was termed, and all but two lads were 
wantonly slain. An infamous and more bloody 


deed never darkened the pages of feudal times; | 


a deed that, in after years, called aloud for venge- 
ance, and in some measure received it. Some of 
Williamson’s men wrung their hands at the cruel 
fate, and endeavored, by all the means in their 
power, to prevent it; but all to no purpose. The 
blood of the rangers was up, and they would not spare 
“man, woman or child, of all that peaceful band.” 
Having completed their horrible work, (March 
8, 1782), Williamson and his men returned to 
Pittsburgh. Everywhere, the Indians lamented 
the untimely death of their kindred, their savage 
relatives determining on their revenge; the Chris- 
tian ones could only be resigned and weep. 
Williamson’s success, for such it was viewed by 
many, excited the borderers to another invasion, 
and a second army was raised, this time to 
go to the Sandusky town, and annihilate the 
Wyandots. Col. William Crawford was elected 
leader; he accepted reluctantly; on the way, 
the army was met by hordes of savages on the 5th of 


June, and totally routed. They were away north, 
in what is now Wyandot County, and were obliged 
to flee for their lives. The blood of the murdered 
Moravians called for revenge. The Indians de- 
sired it; were they not relatives of the fallen 
Christians? Crawford and many of his men fell 
into their hands; all suffered unheard-of tortures, 
that of Crawford being as cruel as Indian cruelty 
could devise. He was pounded, pierced, cut with 
knives and burned, all of which occupied nearly 
three hours, and finally lay down insensible on a bed 
of coals, and died. The savage captors, in demoni- 
acal glee, danced around him, and upbraided him 
for the cruel murder of their relatives, giving him 
this only consolation, that had they captured Will- 
iamson, he might go free, but he must answer for 
Williamson’s brutality. 

The war did not cease here. The Indians, now 
aroused, carried their attack as far south as into 
Kentucky, killing Capt. Estill, a brave man, and 
some of his companions. The British, too, were 
active in aiding them, and the 14th of August a 
large force of them, under Girty, gathered silently 
about Bryant’s Station. They were obliged to re- 
treat. The Kentuckians pursued them, but were 
repulsed with considerable loss. 

The attack on Bryant’s Station aroused the peo- 
ple of Kentucky to strike a blow that would be 
felt. Gen. Clarke was put at the head of an army 
of one thousand and fifty men, and the Miami 
country was a second time destroyed. Clarke even 
went as far north as the British trading-post at the 
head of the Miami, where he captured a great 
amount of property, and destroyed the post. Other 
outposts also fell, the invading army suffering but 
little, and, by its decisive action, practically closing 
the Indian wars in the West. Pennsylvania suf- 
fered some, losing Hannahstown and one or two 
small settlements. Williamson’s and Crawford's 
campaigns aroused the fury of the Indians that 
took time and much blood and war to subdue. The 
Revolution was, however, drawing toa close. Amer- 
ican arms were victorious, and a new nation was 
now coming into existence, who would change the 
whole current of Western matters, and make of the 
Northwest a land of liberty, equality and union. 
That nation was now on the stage. 
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Gee occupation of the West by the American, 
really dates from the campaign of Gen. Clarke in 
1778, when he captured the British posts in the 
Illinois country, and Vincennes on the Wabash. 
Had he been properly supported, he would have 
reduced Detroit, then in easy reach, and poorly de- 
fended. As it was, however, that post remained in 
charge of the British till after the close of the war 
of the Revolution. They also held other lake 
posts; but these were included in the'terms of 
peace, and came into the possession of the Ameri- 
cans. They were abandoned by the British as 
soon as the different commanders received notice 
from their chiefs, and British rule and English 
occupation ceased in that part of the New World. 
The war virtually closed by the surrender of 
Lord Cornwallis at Yorktown, Va., October 19, 
1781. The struggle was prolonged, however, by 
the British, in the vain hope that they could re- 
trieve the disaster, but it was only a useless waste 
of men and money. America would not be sub- 
dued. “If we are to be taxed, we will be repre- 
sented,” said they, “else we will be a free goverm 
ment, and regulate our own taxes.” In the end, 
they were free. 
Provisional articles of peace between the United 
States and Great Britain were signed in Paris on 
the 30th of November, 1782. This was followed 
by an armistice negotiated at Versailles on the 20th 
of January, 1783; and finally, a definite treaty of 
peace was concluded at Paris on the 3d of the next 
September, and ratified by Congress on the 4th of 
January, 1784. By the second article of the defi- 
nite treaty of 1783, the boundaries of the United 
States were fixed. A glance at the map of that 
day shows the boundary to have been as follows: 
Beginning ‘at Passamaquoddy Bay, on the coast of 
Maine, the line ran north a little above the forty- 
fifth parallel of latitude, when it diverged southwest- 
erly, irregularly, until it reached that parallel, when 
it followed it until it reached the St. Lawrence River. 
It followed that river to Lake Ontario, down its 
center; up the Niagara River ; through Lake Erie, 


up the Detroit River and through Lakes Huron and 
Superior, to the northwest extremity of the latter. 
Then it pursued another irregular western course 
to the Lake of the Woods, when it turned south- 
ward to the Mississippi River. The commissioners 
insisted that should be the western boundary, as 
the lakes were the northern. It followed the Mis- 
sissippi south until the mouth of Red River was 
reached, when, turning east, it followed almost a 
direct line to the Atlantic Coast, touching the 
coast a little north of the outlet of St. John’s 
River. 

From this outline, it will be readily seen what 
boundary the United States possessed. Not one- | 
half of its present domain. 

At this date, there existed the original thirteen 
colonies: Virginia occupying all Kentucky and 
all the Northwest, save about half of Michigan and 
Wisconsin, claimed by Massachusetts ; and the upper 
part of Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, and the lower 
part (a narrow strip) of Michigan, claimed by Con- 
necticut. Georgia included all of Alabama and 
Mississippi. The Spaniards claimed all Florida 
and a narrow part of lower Georgia. All the coun- 
try west of the Father of Waters belonged to Spain, 
to whom it had been secretly ceded when the fam- 
ily compact was made. That nation controlled the 
Mississippi, and gave no small uneasiness to the 
young government. It was, however, happily set- 


tled finally, by the sale of Louisana to the United | 


States. 

Pending the settlement of these questions and 
the formation of the Federal Union, the cession of 
the Northwest by Virginia again came before 
Congress. That body found itself unable to fulfill 
its promises to its soldiers regarding land, and 
again urged the Old Dominion to cede the Terri- 
tory to the General Government, for the good of 
all. Congress forbade settlers from occupying the 
Western lands till a definite cession had been 
made, and the title to the lands in question made 
good. But speculation was stronger than law, 
and without waiting for the slow processes of courts, 
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the adventurous settlers were pouring into the | 


country at a rapid rate, only retarded by the rifle 
and scalping-knife of the savyage—a temporary 
check. The policy of allowing any parties to obtain 
land from the Indians was strongly discouraged 
by Washington. He advocated the idea that only 
the General Government could do that, and, in a 


urged such a course, and pointed out the danger 
of a border war, unless some such measure was 
stringently followed. 

Under the circumstances, Congress pressed the 
claims of cession upon Virginia, and finally in- 
duced the Dominion to modify the terms proposed 
two years before. On the 20th of December, 
1783, Virginia accepted the proposal of Congress, 
and authorized her delegates to make a deed to 
the United States of all her right in the territory 
northwest of the Ohio. 

The Old Dominion stipulated in her deed of 
cession, that the territory should be divided into 
States, to be admitted into the Union as any other 
State, and to bear a proportionate share in the 
maintenance of that Union; that Virginia should 
be re-imbursed for the expense incurred in subduing 
the British posts in the territory; that the French 
and Canadian inhabitants should be protected in their 
rights; that the grant to Gen. George Rogers Clarke 
and his men, as well as all other similar grants, 
should be confirmed, and that the lands should be 
considered as the common property of the United 
States, the proceeds to be applied to the use of the 
whole country. Congress accepted these condi- 
tions, and the deed was made March 1, 1784. 
Thus the country came from under the dominion 
of Virginia, and became common property. 

A serious difficulty arose about this time, that 
threatened for awhile to involve England and 
America anew in war. Virginia and several 


other States refused to abide ny that part of the | 


treaty relating to the payment of debts, especially 


so, when the British carried away quite a number | 


of negroes claimed by the Americans. This re- 
fusal on the part of the Old Dominion and her 
abettors, caused the English to retain her North- 
western outposts, Detroit, Mackinaw, etc. She 
held these till 1786, when the questions were 
finally settled, and then readily abandoned them. 
The return of peace greatly augmented emigra- 
tion to the West, especially to Kentucky. When 
the war closed, the population of that county (the 
three counties having been made one judicial dis- 
trict, and Danville designated as the seat of gov- 


| taken. 
citizens, its perplexing questions of land _ titles 


_ before a definite course of action could be reached. 
letter to James Duane, in Congress, he strongly | 


ernment) was estimated to be about twelve thousand. 
In one year, after the close of the war, it increased 
to 30,000, and steps for a State government were 
Owing to the divided sentiment among its 


and proprietary rights, nine conventions were held 


This prolonged the time till 1792, when, in De- 
cember of that year, the election for persons to 
form a State constitution was held, and the vexed 
and complicated questions settled. In 1783, the 
first wagons bearing merchandise came across the 
rountains. Their contents were received on flat- 
boats at Pittsburgh, and taken down the Ohio to 
Louisville, which that spring boasted of a store, 
opened by Daniel Broadhead. The next year, 
James Wilkinson opened one at Lexington. 
Pittsburgh was now the principal town in the 
West. It occupied the same position regarding 
the outposts that Omaha has done for several years 
to Nebraska. The town of Pittsburgh was laid 
out immediately after the war of 1764, by Col. 
Campbell. It then consisted of four squares about 
the fort, and received its name from that citadel. 
The treaty with the Six Nations in 1768, con- 
veyed to the proprietaries of Pennsylvania all the 
lands of the Alleghany below Kittanning, and all 
the country south of the Ohio, within the limits of 
Penn’s charter. This deed of cession was recog- 


nized when the line between Pennsylvania and 


Virginia was fixed, and gave the post to the Key- 
stone State. Im accordance with this deed, the 
nranor of Pittsburgh was withdrawn from market 
in 1769, and was held as the property of the Penn 
family. When Washington visited it in 1770, it 
seems to have declined in consequence of the 
afore-mentioned act. He mentions it as a “town of 
about twenty log houses, on the Monongahela, 
about three hundred yards from the fort.” The 
Penn’s remained true to the King, and hence all 
their land that had not been surveyed and returned 
to the land office, was confiscated by the common- 
wealth. Pittsburgh, having been surveyed, was 
still left to them. In the spring of 1784, Tench 
Francis, the agent of the Penns, was induced to 
lay out the manor into lots and offer them for sale. 
Though, for many years, the place was rather un- 
promising, it eventually became the chief town in 
that part of the West, a position it yet holds. In 
1786, John Scull and Joseph Hall started the 
Pittsburgh Gazette, the first paper published west 
of the mountains. In the initial number, appeared a 
lengthy article from the pen of H. H. Brackenridge, 
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afterward one of the most prominent members 
of the Pennsylvania bar. He had located in 
Pittsburgh in 1781. His letter gives a most hope- 
ful prospect in store for the future city, and is a 
highly descriptive article of the Western country. 
It is yet preserved in the “ Western Annals,” and 
is well worth a perusal. 

Under the act of peace in 1783, no provision was 
made by the British for their allies, especially the 
Six Nations. The question was ignored by the 
English, and was made a handle by the Americans 
in gaining them to their cause before the war had 
fully closed. The’ treaties made were regarded by 
the Indians as alliances only, and when the ,En- 
glish left the country the Indians began to assume 
rather a hostile bearing. This excited the whites, 
and for a while a war with that. formidable con- 
federacy was imminent. Better councils prevailed, 
and Congress wisely adopted the policy of acquiring 
their lands by purchase. In accordance with this 
policy, a treaty was made at Fort Stanwix with 
the Six Nations, in October, 1784. By this treaty, 
all lands west of a line drawn from the mouth of 
Oswego Creek, about four miles east of Niagara, 
to the mouth of Buffalo Creek, and on to the 
northern boundary of Pennsylvania, thence west 
along that boundary to its western extremity, 
thence south to the Ohio River, should be ceded 
to the United States. (They claimed west of this line 
by conquest.) The Six Nations were to be secured 
in the lands they inhabited, reserving only six miles 
square around Oswego fort for the support of the 
same. By this treaty, the indefinite claim of the 
Six Nations to the West was extinguished, and the: 
question of its ownership settled. 

It was now occupied by other Western tribes, 
who did not recognize the Iroquois claim,and who 
would not yield without a purchase. Especially 
was this the case with those Indians living in the 
northern part. To get possession of that country 
by the same process, the United States, through 
its commissioners, held a treaty at Fort McIntosh 
on the 21st of January, 1785. The Wyandot, 
Delaware, Chippewa and Ottawa tribes were pres- 
ent, and, through their chiefs, sold their lands to 
the Government. The Wyandot ‘and Delaware 
nations were given a reservation in the north part 
of Ohio, where they were to be protected. The 
others were allotted reservations in Michigan. To 
all was given complete control of their lands, allow- 
ing them to punish any white man attempting to 
settle thereon, and guaranteeing them in their 
rights, 
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By such means Congress gained Indian titles to 
the vast realms north of the Ohio, and, a few 
months later, that legislation was commenced that 
should determine the mode of its disposal and the 
plan of its settlements. 

To facilitate the settlement of landsthusacquired, 
Congress, on May 20, 1785, passed an act for dispos- 
ing of lands in the Northwest Territory. Its main 
provisions were: A surveyor or surveyors should be 
appointed from the States; and a geographer, and 
his assistants to act with them. The surveyors 
were to divide the territory into townships of six 
miles square, by lines running due north and 
south, and east and west. The starting-place 
was to be on the Ohio River, at a point where the 
western boundary of Pennsylvania crossed it. 
This .would give the first range, and the first 
township. As soon as seven townships were 
surveyed, the maps and plats of the same were to 
be sent to the Board of the Treasury, who would 
record them and proceed to place the land in the 
market, and so on with all the townships as fast as 
they could be prepared ready for sale. Each town- 
ship was to be divided into thirty-six sections, or 
lots. Out of these sections, numbers 8, 11, 26 and 
29 were reserved for the use of the Government, 
and lot No. 16, for the establishment of a common- 
school fund. One-third ofall mines and minerals was 
also reserved for the United States. Three townships 
on Lake Erie were reserved for the use of officers, 
men and others, refugees from Canada and from 
Nova Scotia, who were entitled to grants of land. 
The Moravian Indians were also exempt from 
molestation, and guaranteed in their homes. Sol- 
diers’ claims, and all others of a like nature, were 
also recognized, and land reserved for them. 

Without waiting for the act of Congress, settlers 
had been pouring into the country, and, when or- 
dered by Congress to leave undisturbed Indian 
lands, refused to do so. They went into the In- 
dian ‘country at their peril, however, and when 
driven out by the Indians could get no redress 
from the Government, even when lite was lost. 

The Indians on the Wabash made a treaty at 
Fort Finney, on the Miami, January 31, 1786, 
promising allegiance to the United States, and were 
allowed a reservation. Thistreaty did not include 
the Piankeshaws, as was at first intended. These, 
refusing to live peaceably, stirred up the Shawa- 
nees, Who began a series of predatory excursions 
This led to an expedition 
against them and other restless tribes. Gen. Clarke 
commanded part of the army on that expedition, 
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but got no farther than Vincennes, when, owing to | 


the discontent of his Kentucky troops, he was 
obliged to return. Col. Benjamin Logan, how- 
ever, marched, at the head of four or five hundred 
mounted riflemen, into the Indian country, pene- 
trating as far as the head-waters of Mad River. 
He destroyed several towns, much corn, and took 
about eighty prisoners. Among these, was the 
chief of the nation, who was wantonly slain, 
greatly to Logan’s regret, who could not restrain 
his men. His expedition taught the Indians sub- 
mission, and that they must adhere to their con- 
tracts. 

Meanwhile, the difficulties of the navigation of 
the Mississippi arose. Spain would not relinquish 
the right to control the entire southern part of the 
river, allowing no freenavigation. She was secretly 
hoping to cause a.revolt of the Western provinces, 
especially Kentucky, and openly favored such a 
move. She also claimed,*by conquest, much of the 
land on the east side of the river. The slow move- 
ments of Congress; the failure of Virginia to 
properly protect Kentucky, and the inherent rest- 
lessness in some of the Western men, well-nigh 
precipitated matters, and, for a while, serious results 
were imminent. The Kentuckians, and, indeed, 
all the people of the West, were determined the 
river should be free, and even went so far as to 
raise a regiment, and forcibly seize Spanish prop- 
erty in the West. Great Britain stood ready, too, 
to aid the West should it ‘succeed, providing it 
would make an alliance with her. But while the 
excitement was at its height, Washington coun- 
seled better ways and patience. The decisive tone 
of the new republic, though almost overwhelmed 
with a burden of debt, and with no credit, debarred 
the Spanish from too forcible measures to assert 
their claims, and held back the disloyal ones from 
attempting a revolt. 

New York, Massachusetts and Connecticut ceded 
their lands, and now the United States were ready 
to fulfill their promises of land grants, to the sol- 
diers who had preserved the nation. This did 
much to heal the breach in the West, and restore 
confidence there; so that the Mississippi question 
was overlooked for a time, and Kentucky forgot her 
animosities. 

The cession of their claims was the signal for 
the formation of land companies in the East ; com- 
panies whose object was to settle the Western coun- 
try, and, at the same time, enrich the founders of 
the companies. Some of these companies had been 
formed in the old colonial days, but the recent war 
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had put a stop to all their proceedings. Congress 
would not recognize their claims, and new com- 
panies, under old names, were the result. By such 
means, the Ohio Company emerged from the past, 
and, in 1786, took an active existence. 

Benjamin Tupper, a Revolutionary soldier, and 
since then a government surveyor, who had been 
west as far as Pittsburgh, revived the question. 
He was prevented from prosecuting his surveys by 
hostile Indians, and returned to Massachusetts. 
He broached a plan to Gen. Rufus Putnam, as to 
the renewal of their memorial of 1783, which re- 
sulted in the publication of a plan, and inviting all 
those interested, to meet in February in their re- 
spective counties, and choose delegates to a con- 
vention to be held at the “ Bunch-of-grapes Tav- 
ern.” in Boston, on the first of March, 1786. On 
the day appointed, eleven persons appeared, and 
by the 3d of March an outline was drawn up, and 
subscriptions under it began at once. The leading 
features of the plan were: “A fund of $1,000,000, 
mainly in Continental certificates, was to be raised 
for the purpose of purchasing lands in the Western 
country; there were to be 1,000 shares of $1,000 
each, and upon each share $10 in specie were to 
be paid for contingent expenses. One year’s ivter- 
est was to be appropriated to the charges of making 
a settlement, and assisting those unable to move 
without aid. The owners of every twenty shares 
were to choose an agent to represent them and 
attend .to their interests, and the agents were to 
choose the directors. The plan was approved, and 
in a year’s time from that date, the Company was 
organized.”* 

By the time this Company was organized, all 
claims of the colonies in the coveted territory were 
done away with by their deeds of cession, Connect- 
icut being the last. 

While troubles were still existing south of the 
Ohio River, regarding the navigation of the Mis- 
sissippi, and many urged the formation of a sepa- 
rate, independent State, and while Congress and 
Washington were doing what they could to allay 
the feeling north of the Ohio, the New England 
associates were busily engaged, now that a Com- 
pany was formed, to obtain the land they wished 
to purchase. On the 8th of March, 1787, a meet- 
ing of the agents chose Gen. Parsons, Gen. Put- 
nam and the Rev. Mannasseh Cutler, Directors for 
the Company. The last selection was quite a 
fitting one for such an enterprise. Dr. Cutler was 
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an accomplished scholar, an excellent gentleman, 
and a firm believer in freedom. In the choice of 
him as the agent of the Company, lies the fact, 
though unforeseen, of the beginning of‘anti-slavery 
in America. Through him the famous “ compact 
of 1787,” the true corner-stone of the Northwest, 
originated, and by him was safely passed. He 
was a good “wire-puller,” too, and in this had an 
advantage. Mr. Hutchins was at this time the 
geographer for the United States, and was, prob- 
ably, the best-posted man in America regarding 
the West. Dr. Cutler learned froya him that the 
most desirable portions were on the Muskingum 
River, north of the Ohio, and was advised by him 
to buy there if he could. 

Congress wanted money badly, and many of the 
members favored the plan. The Southern mem- 
bers, generally, were hostile to it, as the Doctor 
would listen to no grant which did not embody 
the New England ideas in the charter. These 
members were finally won over, some bribery be- 
ing used, and some of their favorites made officers 
of the Territory, whose formation was now going 
on. This took time, however, and Dr. Cutler, be- 


coming impatient, declared they would purchase 


from some of the States, who held small tracts in 
various parts of the West. This intimation brought 
the tardy ones to time, and, on the 23d of July, 
Congress authorized the Treasury Board to make 
the contract. On the 26th, Messrs. Cutler and 
Sargent, on behalf of the Company, stated in 
writing their conditions; and on the 27th, Con- 
gress referred their letter to the Board, and an 
order of the same date was obtained. Of this Dr. 
Cutler’s journal says: 

“By this grant We obtained near five millions 
of acres of land, amounting to $3,500,000; 1,500,- 
000 acres for the Ohio Company, and the remainder 
for a private speculation, in which many of the 
principal characters of America are concerned. 
Without connecting this peculation, similar terms 
and advantages for the Ohio Company could not 
have been obtained.” 

Messrs. Cutler and Sargent at once closed a ver- 
bal contract with the Treasury Board, which was 
etnias” in form on the 27th of the next Octo- 
ber. * 

By this contract, the vast region bounded on the 
south by the Ohio, west by the Scioto, east’by the 
seventh range of townships then surveying, and 
north by a due west line, drawn from the north 
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boundary of the tenth township from the Ohio, 
direct to the Scioto, was sold to the Ohio associ- 
ates and their secret copartners, for $1 per acre, 
subject to a deduction of one-third for bad lands 
and other contingencies. 

The whole tract was not, however, paid for nor 
taken by the Company—even their own portion of 
a million and a half acres, and extending west to the 
eighteenth range of townships, was not taken; and 
in 1792, the boundaries of the purchase proper 
were fixed as follows: the Ohio on the south, the 
seventh range of townships on the east, the six- 
teenth range on the west, and a line on the north 
so drawn as to make the grant 750,000 acres, be- 
sides reservations; this grant being the portion 
which it was originally agreed the Company might 
enter into at once. ‘ In addition to this, 214,285 
acres were granted as army bounties, under the 
resolutions of 1779 and 1780, and 100,000 acres 
as bounties to actual settlers; both of the latter 
tracts being within the original grant of 1787, and 
adjoining the purchase as before mentioned. 

While these things were progressing, Congress 
was bringing into form an ordinance for the gov- 
ernment and social organization of the North- 
west Territory. Virginia made her cession in 
March, 1784, and during the month following the 
plan for the temporary government of the newly 
acquired territory came under discussion. On the 
19th of April, Mr. Spaight, of North Carolina, 
moved to strike from the plan reported by Mr. 
Jefferson, the emancipationist of his day, a provis- 
ion for the prohibition of slavery north of the Ohio 
after the year 1800. The motion prevailed. From 
that day till the 23d, the plan was discussed and 
altered, and finally passed unanimously with the ex- 
ception of South Carolina. The South would have 
slavery, or defeat every measure. Thus this hide- 
ous monster early began to assert himself. By the 
proposed plan, the Territory was to have been 
divided into States by parallels of latitude and merid- 
ian lines. This division, it was thought, would make 
ten States, whose names were as follows, beginning 
at the northwest corner, and going southwardly : 
Sylvania, Michigania, Cheresonisus, Assenispia, 
Metropotamia, Illinoia, Saratoga, Washington, 
Polypotamia and Pelisipia.* 

A more serious difficulty existed, however, to 
this plan, than its catalogue of names—the number 
of States and their boundaries. Theroot of the eyil 
was in the resolution passed by Congress in October, 
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1780, which fixed the size of the States to be formed 
from the ceded lands, at one hundred to one hundred 
and fifty miles square. The terms of that resolu- 
tion being called up both by Virginia and Massa- 
chusetts, further legislation was deemed necessary 
to change them. July 7, 1786, this subject came 
up in Congress, and a resolution passed in favor of 
a division into not less than three nor more than 
five States. Virginia, at the close of 1788, assented 
to this proposition, which became the basis upon 
which the division should be made. On the 29th 
of September, Congress having thus changed the 
plan for dividing the Northwestern Territory into 
ten States, proceeded again to consider the terms of 
an ordinance for the government of that region. At 
this juncture, the genius of Dr. Cutler displayed 
itself. A graduate in medicine, law and divinity ; 
an ardent lover of liberty ; a celebrated scientist, 
and an accomplished, portly gentleman, of whom 
the Southern senators said they had never before 
seen so fine a specimen from the New England colo- 
nies, nO man was better prepared to form a govern- 
ment for the new Territory,than he. The Ohio 
Company was his real object. He was backed by 
them, and enough Continental money to purchase 
more than a million acres of land. This was aug- 
mented by other parties until, as has been noticed, 
he represented over five million acres. This would 
largely reduce the public debt. Jefferson and Vir- 
ginia were regarded as authority cencerning the 
land Virginia had just ceded to the General Gov- 
ernment. Jefferson’s policy was to provide for the 
national credit, and still check the growth of slavery. 
Here was a good opportunity. Massachusetts 
owned the Territory of Maine, which she was crowd- 
ing into market. She opposed the opening of 
the Northwest. This stirred Virginia. The South 
caught the inspiration and rallied around the Old 
Dominion and Dr. Cutler. Thereby he gained the 
credit and good will of the South, an auxiliary he 
used to good purpose. Massachusetts could not 
vote against him, because many of the constituents 
of her members were interested in the Ohio Com- 
pany. Thus the Doctor, using all the arts of the 
lobbyist, was enabled to hold the situation. True to 
deeper convictions, he dictated one of the most com- 
pact and finished documents of wise statesmanship 
that has ever adorned any statute-book. Jefferson 
gave it the term, “Articles of Compact,” and 
rendered him valuable aid in its construction. This 
“Compact” preceded the Federal Constitution, in 
both of which are seen Jefferson’s master-mind. 
Dr. Cutler followed closely the constitution of Mas- 
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sachusetts, adopted three years before. The prom- 
inent features were; The exclusion of slavery from 
the Territory forever. Provision for public schools, 
giving one township for a seminary, and every six- 
teenth section. (That gave one thirty-sixth of all 
the land for public education.) A provision pro- 
hibiting the adoption of any constitution or the 
enactment of any law that would nullify pre-exist- 
ing contracts. 

The compact further declared that “ Religion, 
morality and knowledge being necessary to good 
government and the happiness of mankind, schools 
and the means of education shall always be en- 
couraged.” 

The Doctor planted himself firmly on this plat- 
form, and would not yield. It was that or nothing. 
Unless they could make the land desirable, it was 
not wanted, and, taking his horse and buggy, he 
started for the Constitutional Convention in Phil- 
adelphia. His influence succeeded. On the 13th 
of July, 1787, the bill was put upon its passage 
and was unanimously adopted. Every member 
from the South voted for it; only one man, Mr. 
Yates, of New York, voted against the measure ; 
but as the vote was made by States, his vote was 
lost, and the “ Compact of 1787” was beyond re- 
peal. Thus the great States of the Northwest 
Territory were consecrated to freedom, intelligence 
and morality. This act was the opening step for 
freedom in America. Soon the South saw their 
blunder, and endeavored, by all their power, to re- 
peal the compact. In 1803, Congress referred it 
to a committee, of which John Randolph was 
chairman. He reported the ordinance was a com- 
pact and could not be repealed. Thus it stood, 
like a rock, in the way of slavery, which still, in 
spite of these provisions, endeavored to plant that 
infernal institution in the West. Witness the 
early days of Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. But the 
compact could not be violated ; New England ideas 
could not be put down, and her sons stood tready 
to defend the soil of the West from that curse. 

The passage of the ordinance and the grant of 
land to Dr. Cutler and his associates, were soon fol- 
lowed by a request from John Cleve Symmes, of 
New Jersey, for the country between the Miamis. 
Symmes had visited that part of the West in 1786, 
and, being pleased with the valleys of the Miamis, 
had applied to the Board of the Treasury for 
their purchase, as soon as they were open to set- 
tlement. ‘The Board was empowered to act by 
Congress, and, in 1788, a contract was signed, giv- 
ing him the country he desired. The terms of his 
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purchase were similar to those of the Ohio Com- 
pany. His application was followed by others, 
whose success or failure will appear in the narrative. 

The New England or Ohio Company was all 
this time busily engaged perfecting its arrange- 
ments to occupy its lands. The Directors agreed 
to reserve 5,760 acres near the confluence of the 
Ohio and Muskingum for a city and commons, for 
the old ideas of the English plan of settling a 
country yet prevailed. A meeting of the Direct- 
ors was held at Bracket’s tavern, in Boston, No- 
vember 23, 1787, when four surveyors, and twen- 
ty-two attendants, boat-builders, carpenters, black- 
smiths and common workmen, numbering in all 
forty persons, were engaged. Their tools were 
purchased, and wagons were obtained to transport 
them across the mountains. Gen. Rufus Putnam 
was made superintendent of the company, and 
Ebenezer Sproat, of Rhode Island, Anselm Tup- 
per‘and John Matthews, from Massachusetts, and 
R. J. Meigs, from Connecticut, as surveyors. At 
the same meeting, a suitable person to instruct them 
in religion, and prepare the way to open a school 
when needed, was selected. This was Rey. Daniel 
Storey, who became the first New England minis- 
ter in the Northwest. 

The Indians were watching this outgrowth of 
affairs, and felt, from what they could learn in Ken- 
tucky, that they would be gradually surrounded by 
the whites. This they did not relish, by any 
means, and gave the settlements south of the Ohio 
no little uneasiness. It was thought best to hold 
another treaty with them. In the mean time, to 
insure peace, the Governor of Virginia, and Con- 
gress, placed troops at Venango, Forts Pitt and 
McIntosh, and at Miami, Vincennes, Louisville, 
and Muskingum, and the militia of, Kentucky 
were held in readiness should a sudden outbreak 
oceur. These measures produced no results, save 
insuring the safety of the whites, and not until 
January, 1789, was Clarke able to carry out his 
plans. During that month, he helda meeting at Fort 
Harmar,* at the mouth of the-Muskingum, where 
the New England Colony expected to locate. 

The hostile character of the Indians did not 
deter the Ohio Company from carrying out its 
plans. In the winter of 1787, Gen. Rufus Put- 


* Fort Harmar was built in 1785, by a detachment of United States 
soldiers, under command of Maj. John Doughty. It was named in 
honor of Col. Josiah Harmar, to whose regiment Maj. Doughty was 
attached. It was the first military post erected by the Americans 
within the limits of Ohio, except Fort Laurens, a temporary struct- 
are built in 1778. When Marietta was founded it was the military 
post of that part of the country, and was for many years an impor- 
tant station. 


nam and forty-seven pioneers advanced to the 
mouth of the Youghiogheny River, and began 
building a boat for transportation down the Ohio 
in the spring. The boat was the largest craft that 
had ever descended the river, and, in allusion to 
their Pilgrim Fathers, it was called the Mayflower. 
It was 45 feet long and 12 feet wide, and esti- 
mated at 50 tons burden. Truly a formidable affair 
for the time. The bows were raking and curved 
like a galley, and were strongly timbered. The 
sides were made bullet-proof, and it was covered 
with a deck roof. Capt. Devol, the first ship- 
builder in the West, was placed in command. On 
the 2d of April, the Mayflower was launched, 
and for five days the little band of pioneers sailed 
down the Monongahela and the Ohio, and, on the 
7th, landed at. the mouth of the Muskingum. 
There, opposite Fort Harmar, they chose a loca- 
tion, moored their boat for a temporary shelter, 
and began to erect houses for their occupation. 

Thus was begun the first English settlement in 
the Ohio Valley. About the Ist of July, they 
were re-enforced by the arrival of a colony from 
Massachusetts. It had been nine weeks on the 
way. It had hauled its wagons and driven its 
stock to Wheeling, where, constructing flat-boats, 
it had floated down the river to the settlement. 

In October preceding this occurrence, Arthur 
St. Clair had been appointed Governor of the Ter- 
ritory by Congress, which body also appointed 
Winthrop Sargent, Secretary, and Samuel H. 
Parsons, James M. Varnum and John Armstrong 
Judges. Subsequently Mr. Armstrong declined 


the appointment, and Mr. Symmes was given the 


vacancy. None of these were on the ground 
when the first settlement was made, though the 
Judges came soon after. One of the first things the 
colony found necessary to do was to organize 
some form of government, whereby difficulties 
might be settled, though to the credit of the colony 
it may be said, that during the first three months 
of its existence but one difference arose, and that 
was settled by a compromise.* Indeed, hardly a 
better set of men for the purpose could have been 
selected. Washington wrote concerning _ this 
colony : 

“No colony in America was ever settled under 
such favorable auspices as that which has com- 
menced at the Muskingum. Information, prop- 
erty and strength will be its characteristics. I 
know many of the settlers personally, and there 


*““ Western Monthly Magazine.” 
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never were men better calculated to promote the 
welfare of such a community.” 

On the 2d of July, a meeting of the Directors 
and agents was held on the banks of the Mus- 
kingum for the purpose of naming the newborn 
city and its squares. As yet, the settlement had 
been merely “The Muskingum ;” but the name 
Marietta was now formally given it, in honor of 
Marie Antoinette. The square upon which the 
blockhouses stood was called Campus Martius ; 
Square No. 19, Capitolium; Square No. 61, Ce- 
eilia, and the great road running through the 
covert-way, Sacra Via.* Surely, classical scholars 
were not scarce in the colony. 

On the Fourth, an oration was delivered by 
James M. Varnum, one of the Judges, and a 
public demonstration held. Five days, after, the 
Governor arrived, and the colony began to assume 
form. The ordinance of 1787 provided two dis- 
tinct grades of government, under the first of 
which the whole power was under the Governor 
and the three Judges. This form was at once 
recognized on the arrival of St. Clair. The first 
law established by this court was passed on the 
25th of July. It established and regulated the 


militia of the Territory. The next day after its 
publication, appeared the Governor’s proclamation 
erecting all the country that had been ceded by 
the Indians east of the Scioto River, into the 


county of Washington. Marietta was, of course, 
the county seat, and, from that day, went on 
prosperously. On September 2, the first court 
was held with becoming ceremonies. It is thus 
related in the American Pioneer: 

“The procession was formed at the Point 
(where the most of the settlers resided), in the 
following order: The High Sheriff, with his 
drawn sword; the citizens; the officers of the 
garrison at Fort Harmar; the members of the 
bar; the Supreme Judges; the Governor and 
clergyman; the newly appointed Judges of the 
Court of Common Pleas, Gens. Rufus Putnam 
and Benjamin Tupper. 

“They marched up the path that had been 
cleared through the forest to Campus Martius 
Hall (stockade), where the whole countermarched, 
and the Judges (Putnam and Tupper) took their 
seats. The clergyman, Rey. Dr. Cutler, then 
invoked the divine blessing. The Sheriff, Col. 
Ebenezer Sproat, proclaimed with his solemn ‘Oh 
yes!’ that a court is open for the administration of 


*“ Carey’s Museum,” Vol. 4. 


| acre till May, 1788 ; 


even-handed justice, to the poor and to the rich, 
to the guilty and to the innocent, without respect 
of persons; none to be punished without a trial of 
their peers, and then in pursuance of the laws and 
evidence in the case. 

_ “Although this scene was exhibited thus early 
in the settlement of the West, few ever equaled it 
in the dignity and exalted character of its princi- 
pal participators. Many of them belonged to the 
history of our country in the darkest, as well as 
the most splendid, period of the Revolutionary 
war. 

Many Indians were gathered at the same time 
to witness the (to them) strange spectacle, and for 
the purpose of forming a treaty, though how 
far they carried this out, the Pioneer does not 
relate. 

The progress of the settlement was quite satis- 
factory during the year. Some one writing a 
letter from the town says: 

“The progress of the settlement is sufficiently 
rapid for the first year. We are continually erect- 
ing houses, but arrivals are constantly coming 
faster than we can possibly provide convenient 
covering. Our first ball was opened about the 
middle of December, at which were fifteen ladies, 
as well accomplished in the manner of. polite 
circles as any I have ever seen in the older States. 
I mention this to show the progress of society in 
this new world, where, I believe, we shall vie with, 
if not excel, the old States in every accom- 
plishment necessary to render life agreeable and 
happy.” ae 

The emigration westward at this time was, 
indeed, exceedingly large. The commander at 
Fort Harmar reported 4,500 persons as having 
passed that post between February and June, 
1788, many of whom would have stopped there, 
had the associates been prepared to receive them. 
The settlement was free from Indian depredations 
until January, 1791, during which interval it 
daily increased in numbers and strength. 

Symmes and his friends were not idle during this 
time. He had secured his contract in October, 
1787, and, soon after, issued a pamphlet stating 
the terms of his purchase and the mode he intended 
to follow in the disposal of the lands. His plan 
was, to issue warrants for not less than one-quarter 
section, which might be located anywhere, save on 
reservations, or on land previously entered. The 
locator could enter an entire section should he de- 
sire to do so. The price was to be 60% cents per 


then, till November, $1; and 
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after that time to be regulated by the demand for 
land. ach purchaser was bound to, begin im- 
provements within two years, or forfeit one-sixth 
of the land to whoever would settle thereon and 
remain seven years. Military bounties might be 
taken in this, as in the purchase of the associates. 
For himself, Symmes reserved one township near 
the mouth of the Miami. On this he intended to 
build a great city, rivaling any Eastern port. He 
offered any one a lot on which to build a house, 
providing he would remain three years. Conti- 
nental certificates were rising, owing to the demand 
for land created by these two purchases, and Con- 
eress found the burden of debt correspondingly 
lessened. Symmes soon began to experience diffi- 
culty in procuring enough to meet his payments. 
He had also some trouble in arranging his boundary 
with the Board of the Treasury. These, and other 
causes, laid the foundation for another city, which is 
now what Symmes hoped his city would one day be. 

In January, 1788, Mathias Denman, of New 
Jersey, took an interest in Symmes’ purchase, 
and located, among other tracts, the sections upon 
which Cincinnati has since been built. Retaining 
one-third of this purchase, he sold the balance to 
Robert Patterson and John Filson, each getting 
the same share. These three, about August, agreed 
to lay out a town ontheirland. It was designated 
as opposite the mouth of the Licking River, to 
which place it was intended to open a road from 
Lexington, Ky. These men little thought of the 
great emporium that now covers the modest site of 
this town they laid out that summer. Mr. Filson, 
who had been a schoolmaster, and was of a some- 
what poetic nature, was appointed to name the 
town. In respect to its situation, and as if with 
a prophetic perception of the mixed races that 
were in after years to dwell there, he named it Los- 
antiville,* ‘which, being. interpreted,” says the 
“Western Annals,” “means ville, thetown; anti, 
opposite to; os, the mouth; Z, of Licking. This 
may well put to the blush the Campus Martius 
of the Marietta scholars, and the Fort Solon of 
the Spaniards.” 

Meanwhile, Symmes was busy in the East, and, 
by July, got thirty people and eight four-horse 
wagons under way for the West. These reached 
Limestone by September, where they met Mr. 
Stites, with several persons from Redstone. All 


* Judge Burnett, in his notes, disputes the above account of the 
origin of the city of Cincinnati. He says the name “ Losantiville” 
was determined on, but not adopted, when the town was laid out. 
This version is probably the correct one, and will be found fully 
given in the detailed history of the settlements, 


came to Symmes’ purchase, and began to look for 
homes. 

Symmes’ mind was, however, ill at rest. He 
could not meet his first payment on so vast a realm, 
and there also arose a difference of opinion be- 
tween him and the Treasury Board regarding the 
Ohio boundary. Symmes wanted all the land be- 
tween the two Miamis, bordering on the Ohio, 
while the Board wished him confined to no more 
than twenty miles of the river. To this proposal 
he would not agree, as he had made sales all along 
the river. Leaving the bargain in an unsettled 
state, Congress considered itself released from all 
its obligations, and, but for the representations of 
many of Symmes’ friends, he would have lost all 
his money and labor. His appointment as Judge 
was not favorably received by many, as_ they 
thought that by it he would acquire unlimited 
power. Some of his associates also complained of 
him, and, for awhile, it surely seemed that ruin 
only awaited him. But he was brave and hope- 
ful, and determined to succeed. On his return 
from a visit to his purchase in September, 1788, 
he wrote Jonathan Dayton, of New Jersey, one of 
his best friends and associates, that he thought 
some of the land near the Great Miami “ positively 
worth a silver dollar the acre in its present state.” 

A good many changes were made in his original 
contract, growing out of his inability to meet his 
payments. At first, he was to have not less than 
a million acres, under an act of Congress passed in 
October, 1787, authorizing the Treasury Board to 
contract with any one who could pay for such 
tracts, on the Ohio and Wabash Rivers, whose 
fronts should not exceed one-third of their depth. 

Dayton and Marsh, Symmes’ agents, contracted 
with the Board for one tract on the Ohio, begin- 
ning twenty miles up the Ohio from the mouth of 
the Great Miami, and to run back for quantity be- 
tween the Miami and a line drawn from the Ohio, 
parallel to the general course of that river. In 
1791, three years after Dayton and Marsh made 
the contract, Symmes found this would throw the 
purchase too far back from the Ohio, and applied 
to Congress to let him have all between the Mi- 
amies, running back so as to include 1,000,000 
acres, which that body, on April 12, 1792, agreed 
to do. When the lands were surveyed, however, it 
was found that aline drawn from the head of the 
Little Miami due west to the Great Miami, would 
include south of it less than six hundred thousand 
acres. Even this Symmes could not pay for, and 
when his patent was issued in September, 1794, it 
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gave him and his associates 248,540 acres, exclu- 
sive of reservations which amounted to 63,142 
acres. This tract was bounded by the Ohio, the 
two Miamis and a due east and west line run so 
as to include the desired quantity. Symmes, how- 
ever, made no further payments, and the rest of 
his purchase reverted to the United States, who 
gave those who had bought under him ample pre- 
emption rights. 

The Government was able, also, to give him and 
his colonists but little aid, and as danger from hos- 
tile Indians was in a measure imminent (though all 
the natives were friendly to Symmes), settlers were 
slow te come. However, the band led by Mr. 
Stites arrived before the Ist of January, 1789, 
and locating themselves near the mouth of the 
Little Miami, on a tract of 10,000 acres which 
Mr. Stites had purchased from Symmes, formed 
the second settlement in Ohio. They were soon 
afterward joined by a colony of twenty-six persons, 
who assisted them to erect a block-house, and 
gather theircorn. The town was named Columbia. 
While here, the great flood of January, 1789, oc- 
curred, which did much to ensure the future 
growth of Losantiville, or more properly, Cincin- 
nati, Symmes City, which was laid out near the 
mouth of the Great Miami, and which he vainly 
strove to make the city of the future, Marietta 
and Columbia, all suffered severely by this flood, 
the greatest, the Indians said, ever known. The 
site of Cincinnati was not overflowed, and hence 
attracted the attention of the settlers. Denman’s 
warrants had designated his purchase as opposite 
the mouth of the Licking; and that point escap- 
ing the overflow, late in December the place was 
visited by Israel Ludlow, Symmes’ surveyor, Mr. 
Patterson and Mr. Denman, and about fourteen oth- 
ers, who left Maysville to “form a station and lay 
off a town opposite the Licking.” The river was 
filled with ice “from shore to shore;” but, says 
Symmes in May, 1789, “ Perseverance triumphing 
over difficulty, and they landed safe on a most de- 
lightful bank of the Ohio, where they founded 
the town of Losantiville, which populates consid- 
erably.” The settlers of Losantiville built a few 
log huts and block-houses, and proceeded to im- 
prove the town. Symmes, noticing the location, 
says: “Though they placed their dwellings in the 
most marked position, yet they suffered nothing 
from the freshet.” This would seem to give cre- 
dence to Judge Burnett’s notes regarding the origin 
of Cincinnati, who states the settlement was made 
at this time, and not at the time mentioned when 


Mr. Filson named the town. It is further to be 
noticed, that, before the town was located by Mr. 
Ludlow and Mr, Patterson, Mr. Filson had’ been 
killed by the Miami Indians, and, as he had not paid 
for his one-third of the site, the claim was sold to 
Mr. Ludlow, who thereby became one of the origi- 
nal owners of the place. Just what day the town 
was laid out is not recorded. All the evidence 
tends to show it must have been late in 1788, or 
early in 1789. 

While the settlements on the north side of the 
Ohio were thus progressing, south of it fears of the 
Indians prevailed, and the separation sore was 
kept open. The country was, however, so torn by 
internal factions that no plan was likely to suc- 
ceed, and to this fact, ina large measure, may be 
credited. the reason it did not secede, or join the 
Spanish or French faction, both of which were 
intriguing to get the commonwealth. During 
this year the treasonable acts of James Wilkinson 
came into view. For a while he thought success 
was in his grasp, but the two governments were at 
peace with America, and discountenanced any such 
efforts. Wilkinson, like all traitors, relapsed into 
nonentity, and became mistrusted by the govern- 
ments he attempted to befriend. Treason is al- 
ways odious. 

It will be borne in mind, that in 1778 prepa- 
rations had been made for a treaty with the Indi- 
ans, to secure peaceful possession of the lands 
owned in the West. Though the whites held 
these by purchase and treaty, yet many Indians, 
especially the Wabash and some of the Miami In- 
dians, objected to their occupation, claiming the 
Ohio boundary as the original division line. Clarke 
endeavored to obtain, by treaty at Fort Harmar, 
in 1778, a confirmation of these grants, but was 
not able to do so till January, 9, 1789. Rep- 
resentatives of the Six Nations, and of the Wyan- 
dots, Delawares, Ottawas, Chippewas, Pottawato- 
mies and Sacs, met him at this date, and confirmed 
and extended the treaties of Fort Stanwix and 
Fort McIntosh, the one in 1784, the other in 
1785. This secured peace with the most of them, 
save a few of the Wabash Indians, whom they 
were compelled to conquer by arms. When this 
was accomplished, the borders were thought safe, 
and’ Virginia proposed to withdraw her aid in sup- 
port of Kentucky. This opened old troubles, and 
the separation dogma came out afresh, Virginia 
offered to allow the erection of a separate State, 
providing Kentucky would assume part of the old 
debts. This the young commonwealth would not 
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do, and sent a remonstrance. Virginia withdrew 
the proposal, and ordered a ninth convention, 
which succeeded in evolving a plan whereby Ken- 
tucky took her place among the free States of the 
Union. 

North of the Ohio, the prosperity continued. 
In 1789, Rev. Daniel Story, who had been ap- 
pointed missionary to the West, came out as a 
teacher of the youth and a preacher of the Gospel. 
Dr. Cutler had preceded him, not in the capacity 
of a minister, though hehad preached; hence Mr. 
Story is truly the first missionary from the Prot- 
estant Church who came to the Ohio Valley in 
that capacity. When he came, in 1789, he found 
nine associations on the Ohio Company’s purchase, 
comprising two hundred and fifty persons in all; 
and, by the close of 1790, eight settlements had 
been made: two at Belpre (belle prairie), one at 
Newbury, one at Wolf Creek, one at Duck Creek, 
one at the mouth of Meigs’ Creek, one at Ander- 
son’s Bottom, and one at Big Bottom. An ex- 
tended sketch of all these settlements will be found 
farther on in this volume. 

Symmes had, all this time, strenuously endeay- 
ored to get his city—called Cleves City—favorably 
noticed, and filled with people. He saw a rival in 
Cincinnati. That place, if made military head- 
quarters to protect the Miami Valley, would out- 
rival his town, situated near the bend of the 
Miami, near its mouth. On the 15th of June, 
Judge Symmes received news that the Wabash 
Indians thréatened the Miami settlements, and as 
he had received only nineteen men for defense, he 
applied for more. Before July, Maj. Doughty 
arrived at the “Slaughter House ’—as the Miami 
was sometimes called, owing to previous murders 
that had, at former times, occurred therein. 
Through the influence of Symmes, the detach- 
ment landed at the North Bend, and, for awhile, 
it was thought the fort would be erected there. 
This was what Symmes wanted, as it would 
secure him the headquarters of the military, and 
aid in getting the headquarters of the civil gov- 
ernment. The truth was, however, that neither 
the proposed city on the Miami—North Bend, as 
it afterward became known, from its location—or 
South Bend, could compete, in point of natural 
advantages, with the plain on which Cincinnati is 
built. Had Fort Washington been built elsewhere, 
after the close of the Indian war, nature would 
have asserted her advantages, and insured the 
growth of a city, where even the ancient and mys- 
terious dwellers of the Ohio had reared the earthen 


walls of one of their vast temples. Another fact 
is given in relation to the erection of Fort Wash- 
ington at Losantiville, which partakes somewhat of 
romance. The Major, while waiting to decide at 
which place the fort should be built, happened to 
make the acquaintance of a black-eyed beauty, the 
wife of one of the residents. Her husband, notic- 
ing the affair, removed her to Losantiville. The 
Major followed; he told Symmes he wished to see 
how a fort would do there, but promised to give his 
city the preference. He found the beauty there, and 
on his return Symmes could not prevail on him to 
remain. If the story be true, then the importance 
of Cincinnati owes its existence to a trivial cireum- 
stance, and the old story of the ten years’ war 
which terminated in the downfall of Troy, which 
is said to have originated owing to the beauty of 
a Spartan dame, was re-enacted here. Troy and 
North Bend fell because of the beauty of a wo- 
man; Cincinnati was the result of the downfall of 
the latter place. 

About the first of January, 1790, Governor St. 
Clair, with his officers, descended the Ohio River 
from Marietta to Fort Washington. There he es- 
tablished the county of Hamilton, comprising the 
immense region of country contiguous to the 
Ohio, from the Hocking River to the Great 
Miami; appointed a corps of civil and military 
officers, and established a Court of Quarter Ses- 
sions. Some state that at this time, he changed 
the name of the village of Losantiville to Cin- 
cinnati, in allusion to a society of that name 
which had recently been formed among the officers 
of the Revolutionary army, and established it as 
the seat of justice for Hamilton. This latter fact 


is certain; but as regards changing the name of 
the village, there is no good authority for it. With 
this importance attached to it, Cincinnati began at 
once an active growth, and from that day Cleves’ 
city declined. The next summer, frame houses 
began to appear in Cincinnati, while at the same 
time forty new log cabins appeared about the 
fort. 

On the 8th of January, the Governor arrived at 
the falls of the Ohio, on his way to establish a 
government at Vincennes and Kaskaskia. From 
Clarkesville, he dispatched a messenger to Major 
Hamtramck, commander at Vincennes, with 
speeches to the various Indian tribes in this part 
of the Northwest, who had not fully agreed to the 
treaties. St. Clair and Sargent followed in a few 
days, along an Indian trail to Vincennes, where he 
| organized the county of Knox, comprising all the 
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country along the Ohio, from the Miami to the 
Wabash, and made Vincennes the county seat. 
Then they proceeded across the lower part of Tlli- 
nois to Kaskaskia, where he established the county 
of St. Clair (so named by Sargent), comprising all 
the country from the Wabash to the Mississippi. 
Thus the Northwest was divided into three coun- 
ties, and courts established therein. St. Clair 
called upon the French inhabitants at Vincennes 
and in the Illinois country, to show the titles to 
their lands, and also to defray the expense of a 
survey. To shis latter demand they replied through 
their priest, Pierre Gibault, showing their poverty, 
and inability to comply. They were confirmed in 
their grants, and, as they had been good friends to 
the patriot cause, were relieved from the expense 
of the survey. 

While the Governor was managing these affairs, 
Major Hamtramck was engaged in an effort to con- 
ciliate the Wabash Indians. For this purpose, he 
sent Antoine Gamelin, an intelligent French mer- 
chant, and a true friend of America, among them to 
carry messages sent by St. Clair and the Govern- 
ment, and to learn their sentiments and dispositions. 
Gamelin performed this important mission in the 
spring of 1790 with much sagacity, and, as the 


French were good friends of the natives, he did 
much to conciliate these half-hostile tribes. He 
visited the towns of these tribes along the Wabash 
and as far north and east as the Miami village, 
Ke-ki-ong-ga—St. Mary’s—at the junction of the 
St. Mary's and St. Joseph’s Rivers (Fort Wayne). 

Gamelin’s report, and the intelligence brought by 
some traders from the Upper Wabash, were con- 
veyed to the Governor at Kaskaskia. The reports 
convinced him that the Indians of that part of the 
Northwest were preparing for a war on the settle- 
ments north of the Ohio, intending, if possible, to 
drive them south of it; that river being still consid- 
ered by them as the true boundary. St. Clair left 
the administration of affairs in the Western counties 
to Sargent, and returned at once to Fort Washing- 
ton to provide for the defense of the frontier. 

The Indians had begun their predatory incur- 
sions into the country settled by the whites, and 
had committed some depredations. The Kentuck- 
ians were enlisted in an attack against the Scioto 
Indians. April 18, Gen. Harmar, with 100 
regulars, and Gen. Scott, with 230 volunteers, 
marched from Limestone, by a circuitous route, to 
the Scioto, accomplishing but little. The savages 
had fled. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE INDIAN WAR OF 1795—HARMAR’S CAMPAIGN—ST. CLAIR’S CAMPAIGN—WAYNE’S 
CAMPAIGN—CLOSE OF THE WAR. 


GREAT deal of the hostility at this period 

was directly traceable to the British, They 
yet held Detroit and several posts on the lakes, in 
violation of the treaty of 1783. They alleged as 
a reason for not abandoning them, that the Ameri- 
cans had not fulfilled the conditions of the treaty 
regarding the collection of debts. Moreover, they 
did all they could to remain at the frontier and en- 
joy the emoluments derived from the fur trade. 
That they aided the Indians in the conflict at this 
time, is undeniable. Just how, it is difficult to 
say. But it is well known the savages had all the 
ammunition and fire-arms they wanted, more than 
they could have obtained from American and 
French renegade traders. They were also well 
supplied with clothing, and were able to prolong 
the war some time. A great confederation was on 
the eve of formation. The leading spirits were 


Cornplanter, Brant, Little Turtle and other noted 
chiefs, and had not the British, as Brant said, 
“encouraged us to the war, and promised us aid, 
and then, when we were driven away by the Amer- 
icans, shut the doors of their fortresses against us 
and refused us food, when they saw us nearly con- 
uered, we would have effected our object.” 
McKee, Elliott and Girty were also actively en- 
gaged in aiding the natives. All of them were in 
the interest of the British, a fact clearly proven 
by the Indians themselves, and by other traders, 
St. Clair and Gen. Harmar determined to send 
an expedition against the Maumee towns, and se- 
cure that part of the country. Letters were sent 
to the militia officers of Western Pennsylvania, 
Virginia and Kentucky, calling on them for militia 
to co-operate with the regular troops in the cam- 
paign. According to the plan of the campaign, 
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300 militia were to rendezvous at Fort Steuben 
(Jeffersonville), march thence to Fort Knox, at 
Vincennes, and join Maj. Hamtramck in an expe- 
dition up the Wabash ; 700 were to rendezvous at 
Fort Washington to join the regular army against 
the Maumee towns. 

While St. Clair was forming his army and ar- 
ranging for the campaign, three expeditions were 
sent out against the Miami towns. One against 
the Miami villages, not far from the Wabash, was 
led by Gen. Harmar. He had in his army about 
fourteen hundred men, regulars and militia. These 
two parts of the army could not be made to affili- 
ate, and, as a consequence, the expedition did little 
beyond burning the villages and destroying corn. 
The militia would not submit to discipline, and would 
not serve under regular officers. It will be seen 
what this spirit led to when St. Clair went on his 
march soon after. 

The Indians, emboldened by the meager success 
of Harmar's command, continued their depreda- 
dations against the Ohio settlements, destroying 
the community at Big Bottom. To hold them in 
check, and also punish them, an army under Charles 
Scott went against the Wabash Indians. Little 
was done here but destroy towns and the standing 
corn. In July, another army, under Col. Wilkin- 
son, was sent against the Hel River Indians. Be- 
coming entangled in extensive morasses on the 
river, the army became endangered, but was finally 
extricated, and accomplished no more than either 
the other armies before it. As it was, however, the 
' three expeditions directed against the Miamis and 
Shawanees, served only to exasperate them. The 
burning of their towns, the destruction of their 
corn, and the captivity of their women and chil- 
dren, only aroused them to more desperate efforts 
to defend their country and to harass their in- 
vaders.. To accomplish this, the chiefs of the 
Miamis, Shawanees and the Delawares, Little 
Turtle, Blue Jacket and Buckongahelas, were en- 
gaged in forming a confederacy of all the tribes of 
the Northwest, strong enough to drive the whites 
beyond the Ohio. Pontiac had tried that before, 
even when he had open allies among the French. 
The Indians now had secret allies among the Brit- 
ish, yet, in the end, they did not succeed. While 
they were preparing for the contest, St. Clair was 
gathering his forces, intending to erect a chain of 
forts from the Ohio, by.way of the Miami and 
Maumee valleys, to the lakes, and thereby effect- 


warmly seconded this plan, and designated the 
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ually hold the savages in check. Washington | 
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junction of the St. Mary’s and St. Joseph’s Rivers as 
an important post. This had been a fortification 
almost from the time the English held the valley, 
and only needed little work to make it a formid- 
able fortress: Gen. Knox, the Secretary of War, 
also favored the plan, and gave instructions con- 
cerning it. Under these instructions, St. Clair 
organized his forces as rapidly as he could, although 
the numerous drawbacks almost, at times, threat- 
ened the defeat of the campaign. Through the 
summer the arms and accouterments of the army 
were put in readiness at Fort Washington. Many 
were found to be of the poorest quality, and to be 
badly out of repair. The militia came poorly 
armed, under the impression they were to be pro- 
vided with arms. While waiting in camp, habits 
of idleness engendered themselves, and drunken- 
ness followed. They continued their accustomed 
freedom, disdaining to drill, and refused to submit 
to the regular officers. A bitter spirit broke out 
between the regular troops and the militia, which 
none could heal. The insubordination of the mi- 
litia and their officers, caused them a defeat after- 
ward, which they in vain attempted to fasten on 
the busy General, and the regular troops. 

The army was not ready to move till September 
17. It was then 2,500 strong. It then moved 
to a point upon the Great Miami, where they 
erected Fort Hamilton, the first in the proposed 
chain of fortresses. After its completion, they 
moved on forty-four miles farther, and, on the 12th 
of October, began the erection of Fort Jefferson, 
about six miles south of the present town of Green- 
ville, Darke County. On the 24th, the army again 
took up its line of march, through a wilderness, 
marshy and boggy, and full of savage foes. The 
army rapidly declined under the hot sun; even the 
commander was suffering from an indisposition. 
The militia deserted, in companies at a time, leay- 
ing the bulk of the work to the regular troops. 
By the 3d of November, the army reached a 
stream twelve yards wide, which St. Clair sup- 
posed to be a branch of the St. Mary of the Mau- 
mee, but which in reality was a tributary of the 
Wabash. Upon the banks of that stream, the 
army, now about fourteen hundred strong, en- 
camped in two lines. A slight protection was 
thrown up as a safeguard against the Indians, who 
were known to be in the neighborhood. The Gen- 
eral intended to attack them next day, but, about 
half an hour before sunrise, just after the militia 
had been dismissed from parade, a sudden attack 
The militia were thrown 
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into confusion, and disregarded the command of 
the officers. They had not been sufficiently drilled, 
and now was seen, too late and too plainly, the evil 
effects of their insubordination. Through the 


morning the -battle waged furiously, the men falling | 


by scores. About nine o'clock the retreat began, 
covered by Maj. Cook and his troops. The re- 
treat was a disgraceful, precipitate flight, though, 
after four miles had been passed, the enemy re- 
turned to the work of scalping the dead and 
wounded, and of pillaging the camp. Through 
the day and the night their dreadful work con- 
tinued, one squaw afterward declaring “her arm 
was weary scalping the white men.” The army 
reached Fort Jefferson a little after sunset, having 
thrown away much of its arms and baggage, though 
the act was entirely unnecessary. After remain- 
ing here a short time, it was-decided by the officers 
to move on toward Fort Hamilton, and thence to 
Fort Washington. 

The defeat of St. Clair was the most terrible re- 
verse the Americans ever suffered from the Indi- 
ans. It was greater than even Braddock’s defeat. 
His army consisted of 1,200 men and 86 officers, 
of whom 714 men and 63 officers were killed or 
wounded. St. Clair’s army consisted of 1,400 
men and 86 officers, of whom 890 men and 16 
officers were killed or wounded. The comparative 
effects of the two engagements very inadequately 
represent the crushing effect of St. Clair’s defeat. 
An unprotected frontier of more than a thousand 
miles in extent was now thrown open to a foe made 
merciless, and anxious to drive the whites from the 
north side of the Ohio. Now, settlers were scat- 
tered along all the streams,and in all the forests, ex- 
posed to the cruel enemy, who stealthily approached 
the homes of the pioneer, to murder him and his 
family. Loud calls arose from the people to defend 
and protect them. St. Clair was covered with abuse 
for his defeat, when he really was not alone to blame 
for it. The militia would not be controlled. Had 
Clarke been at their head, or Wayne, who suvceeded 
St. Clair, the result might have been different. As 
it was, St. Clair resigned ; though ever after he en- 
joyed the confidence of Washington and Congress. 

Four days after the defeat of St. Clair, the army, 
in its straggling condition, reached Fort Washing- 
ton, and paused to rest. On the 9th, St. Clair 
wrote fully to the Secretary of War. On the 12th, 
Gen. Knox communicated the information to Con- 
gress, and on the 26th, he laid before the Presi- 
dent two reports, the second containing sugges- 
tions regarding future operations. . His sugges- 


tions urged the establishment of a strong United 
States Army, as it was plain the States could not 
control the matter. He also urged a thorough 
drill of the soldiers. No more insubordination 
could be tolerated. General Wayne was selected 
by Washington as the commander, and at once pro- 
ceeded to the task assigned to him. In June, 1792, 
he went to Pittsburgh to organize the army now 
gathering, which was to be the ultimate argu- 
ment with the Indian confederation. Through the 
summer he was steadily at work. ‘Train and dis- 
cipline them for the work they are meant for,” 
wrote Washington, “and do not spare powder and 
lead, so the men be made good marksmen.” In 
December, the forces, now recruited and trained, 
gathered at a point twenty-two miles below Pitts- 
burgh, on the Ohio, called Legionville, the army 
itself being denominated the Legion of the United 
States, divided into four sub-legions, and provided 
with the proper officers. Meantime, Col. Wilkinson 


succeeded St. Clair as commander at Fort Wash- 
ington, and sent out a force to examine the field of 
defeat, and bury the dead. A shocking sight met 
their view, revealing the deeds of cruelty enacted 
upon their comrades by the savage enemy. 


While Wayne’s army was drilling, peace meas- 
ures were pressed forward by the United States 
with equal perseverance. The Iroquois were in- 
duced to visit Philadelphia, and partially secured 
from the general confederacy. They were wary, 
howeyer, and, expecting aid from the British, held 
aloof. Brant did not come, as was hoped, and it 
was plain there was intrigue somewhere. Five 
independent embassies were sent among the West- 
ern tribes, to endeavor to prevent a war, and win 
over the inimical tribes. But the victories they 
had won, and the favorable whispers of the British 
agents, closed the ears of the red men, and all 
propositions were rejected in some form or other. 
All the embassadors, save Putnam, suffered death. 
He alone was’ able to reach his goal—the Wabash 
Indians—and effect any treaty. On the 27th of 
December, in company with Heckewelder, the Mo- 
ravian missionary, he reached Vincennes, and met 
thirty-one chiefs, representing the Weas, Pianke- 
shaws, Kaskaskias, Peorias, Illinois, Pottawatomies, 
Mascoutins, Kickapoos and Eel River Indians, and 
concluded a treaty of peace with them. 

The fourth article of this treaty, however, con- 
tained a provision guaranteeing to the Indians 
their lands, and when the treaty was laid before 
Congress, February 13, 1793, that body, after 
much discussion, refused on that account to ratify it. 
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A great council of the Indians was to be held 
at Auglaize during the autumn of 1792, when 
the assembled nations were to discuss fully their 
means of defense, and determine their future line 
of action. The council met in October, and was 
the largest Indian gathering of the time. The 
chiefs of all the tribes of the Northwest were there. 
The representatives of the seven nations of Canada, 
were in .attendance. Cornplanter and forty-eight 
chiefs of the New York (Six Nations) Indians re- 
paired thither. “Besides these,” said Cornplanter, 
“there were so many nations we cannot tell the 
names of them. There were three men from the 
Gora nation; it took them a whole season to come; 
and,” continued he, ‘twenty-seven nations from 
beyond Canada were there.” The question of 
peace or war was long and earnestly debated. Their 
future was solemnly discussed, and around the 
council fire native eloquence and native zeal 
shone in all their simple strength. One nation 
after another, through their chiefs, presented their 
views. The deputies of the Six Nations, who had 
been at Philadelphia to consult the “Thirteen 
Fires,” made their report. The Western bound- 
The natives, with 
one accord, declared it must be the Ohio River. 
An address was prepared, and sent to the President, 
wherein their views were stated, and agreeing to 
abstain from all hostilities, until they could meet 
again in the spring at the rapids of the Maumee, 
and there consult with their white brothers. They 
desired the President to send agents, “who are 
men of honesty, not proud land-jobbers, but men 
who love and desire peace.” The good work of 
Penn was evidenced here, as they desired that the 
embassadors ‘be accompanied by some Friend or 
Quaker.” 

The armistice they had promised was not, how- 
ever, faithfully kept. On the 6th of November, 
a detachment of Kentucky cavalry at Fort St. 
Clair, about twenty-five miles above Fort Hamil- 
ton, was attacked. The commander, Maj. Adair, 
was an excellent officer, well versed in Indian tac- 
tics, and defeated the savages. 

This infraction of their promises did not deter 
the United States from taking measures to meet 
the Indians at the rapids.of the Maumee “when 
the leaves were fully out.” For that purpose, the 
President selected as commissioners, Charles Car- 
roll and Charles Thompson, but, as they declined 
the nomination, he appointed Benjamin Lincoln, 
Beverly Randolph and Timothy Pickering, the Ist 
of March, 1793, to attend the convention, which, 


ary was the principal question. 


it was thought best, should be held at the San- 
dusky outpost. About the last of April, these 
commissioners left Philadelphia, and, late in May, 
reached Niagara, where they remained guests of 
Lieut. Gov. Simcoe, of the British Government. 
This officer gave them all the aid he could, yet it 
was soon made plain to them that he would not 
object to the confederation, nay, even rather fav- 
oredit. They speak of his kindness to them, in 
grateful terms. Goy. Simcoe advised the Indians 
to make peace, but not to give up any of their 
lands. That was the pith of the whole matter. 
The British rather claimed land in New York, 
under the treaty of 1783, alleging the Americans 
had not fully complied with the terms of that 
treaty, hence they were not as anxious for peace 


| and a peaceful settlement of the difficult boundary 


question as they sometimes represented. 

By July, “the leaves were fully out,” the con- 
ferences among the tribes were over, and, on the 
15th of that month, the commissioners met Brant 
and some fifty natives. In a strong speech, Brant 
set forth their wishes, and invited them to accom- 
pany him to the place of holding the council. The 
Indians were rather jealous of Wayne's continued 
preparations for war, hence, just before setting out 
for the Maumee, the commissioners sent a letter to 
the Secretary of War, asking that all warlike 
demonstrations cease until the result of their mis- 
sion be known. 

On 21st of July, the embassy reached the head 
of the Detroit River, where their advance was 
checked by the British authorities at Detroit, com- 
pelling them to take up their abode at the house 
of Andrew Elliott, the famous renegade, then a 
British agent under Alexander McKee. McKee 
was attending the council, and the commissioners 
addressed him a note, borne by Elliott, to inform 
him of their arrival, and asking when they could 
be received. Klliott returned on the 29th, bring- 
ing with him a deputation of twenty chiefs from 
the council. The next day, a conference was held, 
and the chief of the Wyandots, Sa-wagh-da-wunk, 
presented to the commissioners, in writing, their 
explicit demand in regard to the boundary, and 
their purposes and powers. “The Ohio must be 
the boundary,” said he, “ or blood will flow.” 

The commissioners returned an answer to the 
proposition brought by the chiefs, recapitulating 
the treaties already made, and denying the Ohio 
as the boundary line. On the 16th of August, 
the council sent them, by two Wyandot runners, 
a final answer, in which they recapitulated their 
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former assertions, and exhibited great powers of 
reasoning and clear logic in defense of their po- 
sition. ‘The commissioners reply that it is impos- 
ble to accept the Ohio as the boundary, and declare 
the negotiation at an end. 

This closed the efforts of the Government to ne- 
gotiate with the Indians, and there remained of 
necessity no other mode of settling the dispute 
but war. Liberal terms had been offered them, 
but nothing but the boundary of the Ohio River 
would suffice. It was the only condition upon 
which the confederation would lay down its arms. 
“Among the rude statesmen of the wilderness, 
there was exhibited as pure patriotism and as lofty 
devotion to the good of their race, as ever won ap- 

lause among civilized men. The white man had, 
ever since he came into the country, been encroach- 
ing on their lands. He had long occupied the 
regions beyond the mountains. He had crushed 
the conspiracy formed by Pontiac, thirty years be- 
fore. He had taken possession of the common 
hunting-ground of all the tribes, on the faith of 
treaties they did not acknowledge. He was 
now laying out settlements and building forts in 
the heart of the country to which all the tribes 
had been driven, and which now was all they could 
call their own. And now they asked that it should 
be guaranteed to them, that the boundary which 
they had so long asked for should be drawn, and 
a final end be made to the continual aggressions of 
the whites; or, if not, they solemnly determined to 
stake their all, against fearful odds, in defense of 
their homes, their country and the inheritance of 
their children. Nothing could be more patriotic 
than the position they occupied, and nothing could 
be more noble than the declarations of their 
council.’’* 

They did not know the strength of the whites, 
and based their success on the victories already 
gained. They hoped, nay, were promised, aid from 
the British, and even the Spanish had held out to 
them assurances of help when the hour of conflict 
came. 

The Americans were not disposed to yield even 
to the confederacy of the tribes backed by the two 
rival nations, forming, as Wayne characterized it, a 
“hydra of British, Spanish and Indian hostility.” 
On the 16th of August, the commissioners re- 
ceived the final answer of the council. The 17th, 
they left the mouth of the Detroit River, and the 
23d, arrived at Fort Erie, where they immediately 
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dispatched messengers to Gen. Wayne to inform 
him of the issue of the negotiation. Wayne had 
spent the winter of 1792-93, at Legionville, in col- 
lecting and organizing his army. April 30, 1793, 
the army moved down the river and encamped at 
a point, called by the soldiers ‘Hobson’s choice,” 
because from the extreme height of the river they 
were prevented from landing elsewhere. Here 
Wayne was engaged, during the negotiations for 
peace, in drilling his soldiers, in cutting roads, and 
collecting supplies for the army. He was ready 
for an immediate campaign in case the council 
failed in its object. 

While here, he sent a letter to the Secretary of 
War, detailing the circumstances, and suggesting 
tae probable course he should follow. He re- 
mained here during the summer, and, when apprised 
of the issue, saw it was too late to attempt the 
campaign then. He sent the Kentucky militia 
home, and, with his regular soldiers, went into 
Winter quarters at a fort he built on a tributary 
of the Great Miami. He called the fort Green- 
ville. The present town of Greenville is near the 
site of the fort. During the winter, he sent a de- 
tachment to visit the scene of St. Clair’s defeat. 
They found more than six hundred skulls, and 
were obliged to “scrape the bones together and 
carry them out to get a place to make their beds.” 
They buried all they could find. Wayne was 
steadily preparing his forces, so as to have every- 
thing ready for a sure blow when the time came. 
All his information showed the faith in the British 
which still animated the doomed red men, and 
gave them a hope that could end only in defeat. 

The conduct of the Indians fully corroborated 
the statements received by Gen. Wayne. On the 
30th of June, an escort of ninety riflemen and 
fifty dragoons, under command of Maj. McMahon, 
was attacked under the walls of Fort Recovery by 
a force of more than one thousand Indians under 
charge of Little Turtle. They were repulsed and 
badly defeated, and, the next day, driven away. 
Their mode of: action, their arms and ammunition, 
all told plainly of British aid. They also ex- 
pected to find the cannon lost by St. Clair Novem- 
ber 4, 1791, but which the Americans had secured. 


|The 26th of July, Gen. Scott, with 1,600 


mounted men from Kentucky, joined Gen. Wayne 
at Fort Greenville, and, two days after, the legion 
moved forward. The 8th of August, the army 
reached the junction of the Auglaize and Mau- 
mee, and at once proceeded to erect Fort Defiance, 
where the waters meet. The Indians had abandoned 
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their towns on the approach of the army, and | reached there on the 17th, and the next day Gen. 


were congregating further northward. 

While engaged on Fort Defiance, Wayne 
received continual and full reports of the Indians— 
of their aid from Detroit and elsewhere; of the 
nature of the ground, and the circumstances, 
favorable or unfavorable. From all he could 
learn, and considering the spirits of his army, 
now thoroughly disciplined, he determined to 
march forward and settle matters at once. Yet, 
true to his own instincts, and to the measures of 
peace so forcibly taught by Washington, he sent 
Christopher Miller, who had been naturalized 
among the Shawanees, and taken prisoner by 
Wayne’s spies, as a messenger of peace, offering 
, terms of friendship. 

Unwilling to waste time, the troops began to 
move forward the 15th of August, and the next 
day met Miller with the message that if the Amer- 
icans would wait ten days at Auglaize the Indians 
would decide for peace or war. Wayne knew too 
well the Indian character, and answered the mes- 
sage by simply marching on. The 18th, the legion 
had advanced forty-one miles from Auglaize, and, 
being near the long-looked-for foe, began to take 
some measures for protection, should they be at- 
tacked. A slight breastwork, called Fort Deposit, 
was erected, wherein most of their heavy baggage 
was placed. They remained here, building their 
works, until the 20th, when, storing their baggage, 
the army began again its march. After advancing 
about five miles, they met a large force of the ene- 
my, two’ thousand strong, who fiercely attacked 
them. Wayne was, however, prepared, and in the 
short battle that ensued they were routed, and 
large numbers slain. The American loss was very 
slight. The horde of savages were put to flight, 
leaving the Americans victorious almost under 
the walls of the British garrison, under Maj. 
Campbell. This officer sent a letter to Gen. 
Wayne, asking an explanation of his conduct in 
fighting so near, and in such evident hostility to 
the British. Wayne replied, telling him he was 
in a country that did not belong to him, and one 
he was not authorized to hold, and also charging 
him with aiding the Indians. A. spirited corre- 
spondence followed, which ended in the American 
commander marching on, and devastating the In- 
dian country, even burning McKee’s house and 
stores under the muzzles of the English guns. 

The 14h of September, the army marched from 
Fort Defiance for the Miami village at the junc- 
tion of the St. Mary’s and St. Joseph Rivers. It 


The 22d of Oc- 


Wayne selected a site for a fort. 


| tober, the fort was completed, and garrisoned by a 


detachment under Maj. Hamtramck, who gave to it 
the name of Fort Wayne. The 14th of October, 
the mounted Kentucky volunteers, who had be- 
come dissatisfied and mutinous, were started to 
Fort Washington, where they were immediately 
mustered out of service and discharged. The 28th 
of October, the legion marched from Fort Wayne 
to Fort Greenville, where Gen. Wayne at once 
established his headquarters. 

The campaign had been decisive and short, and 
had taught the Indians a severe lesson. The Brit- 
ish, too, had failed them in their hour of need, and 
now they began to see they had a foe to contend 
whose resources were exhaustless. Under these 
circumstances, losing faith in the English, and at 
last impressed with a respect for American power, 
after the defeat experienced at the hands of the 
“Black Snake,” the various tribes made up their 
minds, by degrees, to ask for peace. During the 
winter and spring, they exchanged prisoners, and 
made ready to meet Gen. Wayne at Greenville, in 
June, for the purpose of forming a definite treaty, 
as it had been agreed should be done by the pre- 
liminaries of January 24. 

During the month of June, 1795, representa- 
tives of the Northwestern tribes began to gather at 
Greenville, and, the 16th of the month, Gen. Wayne 
met in council the Delawares, Ottawas, Pottawato- 
mies and Kel River Indians, and the conferences, 
which lasted till August 10, began. The 21st 
of June, Buckongahelas arrived; the 23d, Little 
Turtle and other Miamis; the 13th of July, 
Tarhe and other Wyandot chiefs; and the 18th, 
Blue Jacket, and thirteen Shawanees and Massas 
with twenty Chippewas. 

Most of these, as it appeared by their statements, 
had been tampered with by the English, especially 
by McKee, Girty and Brant, even after the pre- 
liminaries of January 24, and while Mr. Jay was 
perfecting his treaty. They had, however, all de- 
termined to make peace with the “Thirteen Fires,” 
and although some difficulty as to the ownership of 
the lands to be ceded, at one time seemed likely to 
arise, the good sense of Wayne and the leading 
chiefs prevented it, and, the 30th of July, the treaty 
was agreed to which should bury the hatchet for- 
ever. Between that day and the 3d of August, 
it was engrossed, and, having been signed by the 
various nations upon the day last named, it was 


finally acted upon the 7th, and the presents from 
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the United States distributed. The basis of this 
treaty was the previous one made at Fort Harmar. 
The boundaries made at that time were re-affirmed ; 
the whites were secured on the lands now occu- 
pied by them or secured by former treaties ; and 
among all the assembled nations, presents, in yalue 
not less than one thousand pounds, were distributed 
to each through its representatives, many thousands 
in all. The Indians were allowed to remove and 


| punish intruders on their lands, and were permitted 


to hunt on the ceded lands. 

“This great and abiding peace document was 
signed by the various tribes, and dated August 3, 
1795, It was laid before the Senate December 9, 
and ratified the 22d. So closed the old Indian 
wars in the West.” * 
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JAYS TREATY—THE QUESTION OF STATE RIGHTS AND NATIONAL SUPREMACY —EXTENSION 
OF OHIO SETTLEMENTS—LAND CLAIMS—SPANISH BOUNDARY QUESTION. 


HILE these six years of Indian wars were 

in progress, Kentucky was admitted as a 
State, and Pinckney’s treaty with Spain was com- 
pleted. This last occurrence was of vital impor- 
tance to the West, as it secured the free navigation 
of the Mississippi, charging only a fair price for 
the storage of goods at Spanish ports. This, 
though not all that the Americans wished, was a 
great gain in their favor, and did much to stop 
those agitations regarding a separation on the part 
of Kentucky. It also quieted affairs further 
south than Kentucky, in the Georgia and South 
Carolina Territory, and put an end to French 
and Spanish intrigue for the Western Territory. 
The treaty was signed November 24, 1794. 
Another treaty was concluded by Mr. John Jay 
between the two governments, Lord Greenville 
representing the English, and Mr. Jay, the Ameri- 
cans. The negotiations lasted from April to 
November 19, 1795, when, on that day, the treaty 
was signed and duly recognized. It decided 
effectually all the questions at issue, and was the 
signal for the removal of the British troops from 
the Northwestern outposts. This was effected as 
soon as the proper transfers could be made. The 
second article of the treaty provided that, “His 
Majesty will withdraw all his troops and garrisons 
from all posts and places within the boundary 
lines assigned by the treaty of peace to the United 
States. This evacuation shall take place on or 
before the Ist day of June, 1796, and all the 
proper measures shall be taken, in the interval, by 
concert, between the Government of the United 
States and His Majesty’s Governor General in 
| America, for settling the previous arrangements 


which may be necessary respecting the delivery 
of the said posts; the United States, in the mean 
time, at their discretion, extending their settle- 
ments to any part within the said boundary line, 
except within the precincts or jurisdiction of any 
of the said posts. 

“All settlers and all traders within the precincts 
or jurisdiction of the said posts shall continue to 
enjoy, unmolested, all their property of every 
kind, and shall be protected therein. They shall 
be at full liberty to remain there or to remove 
with all, or any part, of their effects, or retain the 
property thereof at their discretion; such of them 
as shall continue to reside within the said boundary 
lines, shall not be compelled to become citizens of 
the United States, or take any oath of allegiance 
to the Government thereof; but they shall be at 
full liberty so to do, if they think proper; they 
shall make or declare their election one year after 
the evacuation aforesaid. And all persons who 
shall continue therein after the expiration of the 
said year, without having declared their intention 
of remaining subjects to His Britannic Majesty, 
shall be considered as having elected to become 
citizens of the United States.” 

The Indian war had settled all fears from that 
source; the treaty with Great Britain had estab- 
lished the boundaries between the two countries 
and secured peace, and the treaty with Spain had 
secured the privilege of navigating the Mississippi, 
by paying only anominal sum. It had also bound 
the people of the West together, and ended the 
old separation question. There was no danger 
from that now. Another difficulty arose, however, 


| relating to the home rule, and the organization of | 
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the home government. There were two parties in 
the country, known as Federalist and Anti-Federal- 
ist. One favored a central government, whose au- 
thority should be supreme; the other, only a 
compact, leaving the States supreme. The worth- 
lessness of the old colonial system became, daily, 
more apparent. While it existed no one felt safe. 
There was no prospect of paying the debt, and, 
hence, no credit. When Mr. Hamilton, Secretary 
of the Treasury, offered his financial plan to the 
country, favoring centralization, it met, in many 
places, violent opposition. Washington was strong 
enough to carry it out, and gave evidence that he 
would do so. When, therefore, the excise law 
passed, and taxes on whisky were collected, an 


open revolt occurred in Pennsylvania, known as — 


the “Whisky Insurrection.” It was put down, 
finally, by military power, and the malcontents 
made to know that the United States was a govy- 
ernment, not a compact lable to rupture at any 
time, and by any of its members. It taught the 
entire nation a lesson. Centralization meant pres- 
ervation. Should a “compact” form of government 
prevail, then anarchy and ruin, and ultimate sub- 
jection to some foreign power, met their view. 
That they had just fought to dispel, and must it 
all go for naught? The people saw the rulers 
were right, and gradually, over the West, spreada 
spirit antagonistic to State supremacy. It did not 
revive till Jackson’s time, when he, with an iron 
hand and iron will, crushed out the evil doctrine 
of State supremacy. It revived ‘again in the late 
war, again to be crushed. It is to be hoped that 
ever thus will be its fate. “ The Union is insepa- 
rable,” said the Government, and the people echoed 
the words. 

During the war, and while all these events had 
been transpiring, settlements had been taking place 
upon the Ohio, which, in their influence upon the 
Northwest, and especially upon the State, as soon 
as it was created, were deeply felt. The Virginia 
and the Connecticut Reserves .were at this time 
peopled, and, also, that part of the Miami Valley 
about Dayton, which city dates its origin from that 
period. 

As early as 1787, the reserved lands of the Old 
Dominion north of the Ohio were examined, and, 
in August of that year, entries were made. As 
no good title could be obtained from Congress at 
this time, the settlement practically ceased until 
1790, when the prohibition to enter them was 
withdrawn. As soon as that was done, surveying 
began again. Nathaniel Massie was among the 


| 


foremost men in the survey of this tract, and lo- 


"cating the lands, laid off a town about twelve miles 


above Maysville. The place was called Manchester, 
and yet exists. From this point, Massie continued 
through all the Indian war, despite the danger, to 
survey the surrounding country, and prepare it for 
settlers. 

Connecticut had, as has been stated, ceded her 
lands, save a tract extending one hundred and 
twenty miles beyond the western boundary of 
Pennsylvania. Of this Connecticut Reserve, so 
far as the Indian title was extinguished, a survey 
was ordered in October, 1786, and an office opened 
for its disposal. Part was soon sold, and, in 1792, 
half a million of acres were given to those citizens 
of Connecticut who had lost property by the acts 
of the British troops during the Revolutionary 
war at New London, New Haven and elsewhere. 


These lands thereby became known as “ Fire lands” 


and the “Sufferer’s lands,’ and were located in the 
western part of the Reserve. In May, 1795, the 


Connecticut Legislature authorized a committee to 


dispose of the remainder of the Reserve. Before 
autumn the committee sold it to a company known 


_as the Connecticut Land Company for $1,200,000, 


and about the 5th of September quit-claimed the 
land to the Company. The same day the Company 
received it, it sold 3,000,000 acres to John Mor- 
gan, John Caldwell and Jonathan Brace, in trust. 
Upon these quit-claim titles of the land all deeds 
in the Reserve are based. Surveys were com- 
menced in 1796, and, by the close of the next 


"year, all the land eastof the Cuyahoga was divided 


into townships five miles square. The agent of the 
Connecticut Land Company was Gen. Moses Cleve- 
land, and in his honor the leading city of the Re- 
serve was named. That township and five others 
were reserved for private sale; the balance were 
disposed of by lottery, the first drawing occurring 


in February, 1798. 


Dayton resulted from the treaty made by Wayne. 
It came out of the boundary ascribed to Symmes, 
and for a while all such lands were not recognized 
as sold by Congress, owing to the failure of 
Symmes and his associates in paying for them. 


Thereby there existed, for a time, considerable un- 


easiness regarding the title to these lands. In 
1799, Congress was induced to issue patents to the 
actual settlers, and thus secure them in their pre- 
emption. 

Seventeen days after Wayne's treaty, St. Clairs 
Wilkinson, Jonathan Dayton and Israel Ludlow 
contracted with Symmes for the seyenth and eighth 
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ranges, between Mad River and the Little Miami. 
Three settlements were to be made: one at the 
mouth of Mad River, one on the Little Miami, in 
the seventh range, and another on Mad River. On 


chase, and John Dunlap to run its boundaries, 
which was completed before October 4. On No- 
vember 4, Mr. Ludlow laid off the town of Day- 
ton, which, like land in the Connecticut Reserve, 
was sold by lottery. 

A gigantic scheme to purchase eighteen or 
twenty million acres in Michigan, and then pro- 
cure a good title from the Government—who alone 
had such a right to procure land—by giving mem- 

‘bers of Congress an interest in the investment, 
appeared shortly after Wayne's treaty. When 
some of the members were approached, however, 
the real spirit of the scheme appeared, and, instead 
of gaining ground, led to the exposure, resulting 
in the reprimanding severely of Robert Randall, 
the principal mover in the whole plan, and in its 
speedy disappearance. 

Another enterprise, equally gigantic, also ap- 


peared. It was, however, legitimate, and hence 
successful. On the 20th of February, 1795, the 


North American Land Company was formed in 
Philadelphia, under the management of such pat- 
riots as Robert Morris, John Nicholson and James 
Greenleaf. This Company purchased large tracts 
in the West, which it disposed of to actual settlers, 
and thereby aided greatly in populating that part 
of the country. 

Before the close of 1795, the Governor of the 
Territory, and his Judges, published sixty-four 
statutes. Thirty-four of these were adopted at 
Cincinnati during June, July and August of that 
year. They were known as the Maxwell code, 
from the name of the publisher, but were passed 
by Governor St. Clair and Judges Symmes and 
Turner. Among them was that which provided 
that the common law of England, and all its stat- 
utes, made previous to the fourth year of James 
the First, should be in full force within the Terri- 
tory. “Of the system as a whole,” says Mr. Case, 
“with its many imperfections, it may be doubted 
that any colony, at so early a period after its first 
’ establishment, ever had one so good and applicable 
to all.” ‘ 

The Union had now safely passed through its 
most critical period after the close of the war of 
independence. The danger from an irruption of 
its own members; of a war or alliance of its West- 
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the 21st of September, 1795, Daniel C. Cooper | 
started to survey and mark out a road in the pur- | 


ern portion with France and Spain, and many 
other perplexing questions, were now effectually 
settled, and the population of the Territory began 
rapidly to increase. Before the close of the year 
1796, the Northwest contained over five thousand 
inhabitants, the requisite number to entitle it to 
one representative in the national Congress. 

Western Pennsylvania also, despite the various 
conflicting claims regarding the land titles in that 
part of the State, began rapidly to fill with emigrants. 
The “Triangle” and the “Struck District” were 
surveyed and put upon the market under the act 
of 1792. Treaties and purchases from the various 
Indian tribes, obtained control of the remainder of 
the lands in that part of the State, and, by 1796, 
the State owned all the land within its boundaries. 
Towns were laid off, land put upon the market, so 
that by the year 1800, the western part of the 
Keystone State was divided into cight counties, viz., 
Beaver, Butler, Mercer, Crawford, Erie, Warren, 
Venango and Armstrong. 

The ordinance relative to the survey and dis- 
posal of lands in the Northwest Territory has 
already been given. It was adhered to, save in 
minor cases, where necessity required a slight 
change. The reservations were recognized by 
Congress, and the titles to them all confirmed to 
the grantees. Thus, Clarke and his men, the 
Connecticut Reserve, the Refugee lands, the 
French inhabitants, and all others holding patents 
to land from colonial or foreign governments, were 
all confirmed in their rights and protected in their 
titles. ’ 

Before the close of 1796, the upper North- 
western posts were all vacated by the British, 
under the terms of Mr. Jay’s treaty. Wayne at 
once transferred his headquarters to Detroit, where 
a county was named for him, including the north- 
western part of Ohio, the northeast of Indiana, 
and the whole of Michigan. 

The occupation of the Territory by the Ameri- 
cans gave additional impulse to emigration, and a 
better feeling of security to emigrants, who fol- 
lowed closely upon the path of the army. Na- 
thaniel Massie, who has already been noticed as 
the founder of Manchester, laid out the town of 
Chillicothe, on the Scioto, in 1796. Before the 
close of the year, it contained several stores, 
shops, a tavern, and was well populated. With 
the increase of’ settlement and the security guar- 
anteed by the treaty of Greenville, the arts of 
civilized life began to appear, and their influence 
upon pioneers, especially those born on the frontier, 
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churches, dress and manners prevailed. 
began to assume a reality, and lost’ much of 
that recklessness engendered by the habits of a 
frontier life. 

Cleveland, Cincinnati, the Miami, the Mus- 
kingum and the Scioto. Valleys were filling with 
people. Cincinnati had more than one hundred 
log cabins, twelve or fifteen frame houses and a 
population of more than six hundred persons. In 
1796, the first house of worship for the Presby- 
terians in that city was built. 

Before the close of the same year, Manchester 
contained over thirty families; emigrants from 
Virginia were going up all the valleys from the 
Ohio; and Ebenezer Zane had opened a bridle- 
path from the Ohio River, at Wheeling, across the 
country, by Chillicothe, to Limestone, Ky. The 
next year, the United States mail, for the first 
time, traversed this route to the West. Zane was 
given a section of land for his path. The popu- 
lation of the Territory, estimated at from five to 
eight thousand, was chiefly distributed in lower 
valleys, bordering on the Ohio River. The French 
still occupied the Illinois country, and were the 
principal inhabitants about Detroit. 

South of the Ohio River, Kentucky was pro- 
gressing favorably, while the ‘Southwestern Ter- 


ritory,”. ceded to the United States by North | 


Carolina in 1790, had so rapidly populated that, 
in 1793, a Territorial form of government was 
allowed. The ordinance of 1787, save the clause 
prohibiting slavery, was adopted, and the Territory 
named Tennessee. On June 6, 1796, the Terri- 
tory contained more than seventy-five thousand 
inhabitants, and was admitted into the Union as a 
State. Four years after, the census showed a 
population of 105,602 souls, including 13,584 
slaves and persons of color. The same year 
Tennessee became a State, Samuel Jackson and 
Jonathan Sharpless erected the Redstone Paper 
Mill, four miles east. of Brownsville, it being the 
first manufactory of the kind west of the Alle- 
ghanies. 

In the month of December, 1796, Gen. Wayne, 
who had done so much for the development of the 


phia, was attacked with sickness and died in a 
cabin near Erie, in the north part of Pennsylvania. 
He was nearly fifty-one years old, and was one of 


West, while on his way from Detroit to Philadel- | 


; ' " ; | . - 
began to manifest itself. Better dwellings, schools, | the bravest officers in the Revolutionary war, and 


Life | 


one of America’s truest patriots. In 1809, his 
remains were removed from Erie, by his son, Col. 


| Isaac Wayne, to the Radnor churchyard, near the 


place of his birth, and an elegant monument erected 
on his tomb by the Pennsylvania Cincinnati So- 
ciety. 

After the death of Wayne, Gen. Wilkinson was 
appointed to the command of the Western army. 
While he was in command, Carondelet, the Spanish 
governor of West Florida and Louisiana, made one 
more effort to separate the Union, and set up either 
an independent government in the West, or, what 
was more in accord with his wishes, effect a 
union with the Spanish nation. In June, 1797, 
he sent Power again into the Northwest and into 


Kentucky to sound the existing feeling. Now, 
however, they were not easily won over. The 


home government was a certainty, the breaches had 
been healed, and Power was compelled to abandon 
the mission, not, however, until he had receiveda 
severe reprimand from many who saw through his 
plan, and openly exposed it. His mission closed 
the efforts of the Spanish authorities to attempt 
the dismemberment of the Union, and showed 
them the coming downfall of their power in Amer- 
ica. They were obliged to surrender the posts 
claimed by the United States under the treaty of 
1795, and not many years after, sold their Amer- 
ican possessions to the United States, rather than 
see a rival European power attain control over them. 

On the 7th of April, 1798, Congress passed an 
act, appointing Winthrop Sargent, Secretary of the 
Northwest Territory, Governor of the Territory of 
the Mississippi, formed the same day. In 1801, 
the boundary between America and the Spanish pos- | 
sessions was definitely fixed. The Spanish retired 
from the disputed territory, and henceforward their 


_ attempts to dissolve the American Union ceased. 


The seat of the Mississippi Territory was fixed at 
Loftus Heights, six miles north of the thirty-first 
degree of latitude. 

The appointment of Sargent to the charge of the 
Southwest Territory, led to the choice of William 
Henry Harrison, who had been aid-de-camp to 
Gen. Wayne in 1794, and whose character stood 
very high among the people of the West, to the 
Secretaryship of the Northwest, which place he held 
until appointed to represent that Territory in Con- 
gress. 
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FIRST TERRITORIAL REPRESENTATIVES IN CONGRESS—DIVISION OF THE TERRITORY—FORMA- 
TION OF STATES—MARIETTA SETTLEMENT—OTHER SETTLEMENTS—SETTLEMENTS IN 
THE WESTERN RESERVE—SETTLEMENT OF THE CENTRAL VALLEYS— 
FURTHER SETTLEMENTS IN THE RESERVE AND ELSEWHERE. 


HE ordinance of 1787 provided that as soon The Legislature continued in session till the 19th 

j as there were 5,000 persons in the Territory, | of December, when, having finished their business, 
it was entitled to a representative assembly. On | they were prorogued by the Governor, by their 
October 29, 1798, Governor St. Clair gave notice | own request, till the first Monday in N ovember, 
by proclamation, that the required population ex- | 1800. This being the first session, there was, of 
isted, and directed that an election be held on the | necessity, a great deal of business to do. The 
third Monday in December, to choose representa- | transition from a colonial to a semi-independent 
tives. These representatives were required, when | form of government, called for a general revision 
assembled, to nominate ten persons, whose names | as well as a considerable enlargement of the stat- 
were sent to the President of the United States, | ute-book. Some of the adopted laws were re- 
who selected five, and with the advice and consent | pealed, many others altered and amended, and a 
of the Senate, appointed them for the legislative | long list of new ones added to the code. New 
council. In this mode the Northwest passed into | offices were to be created and filled, the duties at- 
the second grade of a Territorial government. tached to them prescribed, and a plan of ways and 

The representatives, elected under the proclama- | means devised to meet the increased expenditures, 
tion of St. Clair, met in Cincinnati, January 22, | occasioned by the change which had now occurred. 
1799, and under the provisions of the ordinance As Mr. Burnet was the principal lawyer in the 
of 1787, nominated ten persons, whose names were | Council, much of the revision, and putting the laws 
sent to the President. On the 2d of March, he | into proper legal form, devolved upon him. He 
selected from the list of candidates, the names of | seems to have been well fitted for the place, and 
Jacob Burnet, James Findlay, Henry Vander- | to have performed the laborious task in an excel- 
burgh, Robert Oliver and: David Vance. The | lent manner. 
next day the Senate confirmed their nomination, The whole number of acts passed and approved 
and the first legislative council of the Northwest | by the Governor, was thirty-seven. The most im- 
Territory was a reality. portant related to the militia, the administration of 

The Territorial Legislature met again at Cincin- | justice, and to taxation. During the session, a bill 
nati, September 16, but, for want of a quorum, | authorizing a lottery was passed by the council, 
was not organized until the 24th of that month. | but rejected by the Legislature, thus interdicting 
The House of Representatives consisted of nine- this demoralizing feature of the disposal of lands 
teen members, of whom seven were from Hamilton | or for other purposes. The example has always been 
County, four from Ross—erected by St. Clair in | followed by subsequent legislatures, thus honorably 
1798 ; three from Wayne—erected in 1796; two | characterizing the Assembly of Ohio, in this re- 
from Adams—erected in 1797; one from Jeffer- | spect, an example Kentucky and several other 
son—erected in 1797; one from Washington— | States might well emulate. 
erected in 1788; and one from Knox—lIndiana Before the Assembly adjourned, they issued a 
Territory. None seem to have been present from congratulatory address to the people, enjoining 
St. Clair County (Illinois Territory). them to “Inculeate the principles of humanity, 

After the organization of the Legislature, Gov- benevolence. honesty and punctuality in dealing, 
ernor St. Clair addressed the two houses in the Rep- | sincerity and charity, and all the social affections. 
resentatives’ Chamber, recommending such meas- | At the same time, they issued an cpt the 
ures as, in his judgment, were suited to the con- President, expressing entire confidence in : sine 
dition of the country and would advance the safety | dom and purity of his government, pp omnae 
and prosperity of the people. warm attachment to the American Constitution. 


The vote on this address proved, however, that the 
differences of opinion agitating the Hastern States 
had penetrated the West. Hleven Representatives 
voted for it, and five against it. 

One of the important duties that devolved on 
this Legislature, was the election of a delegate to 
Congress. As soon as the Governor’s proclama- 
tion made its appearance, the election of a person 
to fill that position excited general attention. Be- 
fore the meeting of the Legislature public opinion 
had settled down on William Henry Harrison, and 
Arthur St. Clair, Jr., who eventually were the only 
candidates. On the 3d of October, the two houses 
met and proceeded to a choice. Hleven votes were 
cast for Harrison, and ten for St. Clair. The Leg- 


islature prescribed the form of a certificate of the | 


election, which was given to Harrison, who at once 
resigned his office as Secretary of the Territory, 
proceeded to Philadelphia, and took his seat, Con- 
gress being then in session. 

“Though he represented the Territory but one 
year,” says Judge Burnett, in his notes, “ he ob- 
tained some important advantages for his constitu- 
ents. He introduced a resolution to sub-divide 


the surveys of the public lands, and to offer them | 


for sale in smaller tracts; he succeeded in getting 
that measure through both houses, in opposition to 
the interest of speculators, who were, and who 
wished to be, the retailers of the land to the poorer 
classes of the community. His proposition be- 
came a law, and was hailed as the most beneficent 
act that Congress had ever done for the Territory. 
It put in the power of every industrious man, how- 
ever poor, to become a freeholder, and to lay a 
foundation for the future support and comfort of 
his family. At the same session, he obtained a 
liberal extension of time for the pre-emptioners in 
the northern part of the Miami purchase, which 
enabled them to secure their farms, and eventually 
to become independent, and even wealthy.” 

The first session, as has been noticed, closed 
December 19. Gov. St. Clair took occasion to 
enumerate in his speech at the close of the session, 
eleven acts, to which he saw fit to apply his veto. 
These he had not, however, returned to the Assem- 
bly, and thereby saved a long struggle between the 
executive and legislative branches of the Territory. 
Of the eleven acts enumerated, six related to the 
formation of new counties. These were mainly 
disproved by St Clair, as he always sturdily main- 
tained that the power to erect new counties was 
vested alone in the Executive. This free exercise 
of the veto power, especially in relation to new 
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counties, and his controversy with the Legislature, 


.tended only to strengthen the popular discontent 


regarding the Governor, who was never fully able 
to regain the standing he held before his ip- 
lorious defeat in his campaign against the Indians. 

While this was being agitated, another question 
came into prominence. Ultimately, it settled the 
powers of the two branches of the government, 
and caused the removal of St. Clair, then very 
distasteful to the people. The opening of the 
present century brought it fully before the 
people, who begam to agitate it in all their 
assemblies. 

The great extent of the Territory made the 
operations of government extremely uncertain, 
and the power of the courts practically worthless. 
Its division was, therefore, deemed best, and a 
committee was appointed by Congress to inquire 
into the matter. This committee, the 3d of 


| March, 1800, reported upon the subject that, “In 


the three western counties, there has been but 
one court having cognizance of crimes in five 
years. The immunity which offenders experience, 
attracts, as to an asylum, the most vile and aban- 
doned criminals, and, at the same time, deters 
useful and virtuous e¢itizens from making settle- 
ments in such society. The extreme necessity of 
judiciary attention and assistance is experienced 
in civil as well as criminal cases. The supplying 
to vacant places such necessary officers as may be 
wanted, such as elerks, recorders and others of 
hike kind, is, from the impossibility of correet 
notice and information, utterly neglected. This 
Territory is exposed as a frontier to foreign nations, 
whose agents ean find sufficient interest in exciting 
or fomenting insurrection and discontent, as 
thereby they ean more easily divert a valuable 
trade in furs from the United States, and also have 
a part thereof on which they border, which feels 
so little the cherishing hand of their proper gov- 
ernment, or so little dreads its energy, as to render 
their attachment perfectly uncertain and am- 
biguous. 

“The committee would further suggest, that 
the law of the 3d of March, 1791, granting land 
to certain persons in the western part of said Ter- 
ritory, and directing the laying-out of the same, 
remains unexecuted; that great discontent, in 
consequence of such neglect, is excited in those 
who are interested in the provisions of said laws, 
which require the immediate attention of this 
Legislature. To minister a remedy to these: evils, 


' it occurs to this committee, that it is expedient 
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that a division of said Territory into two distinct 
and separate governments should be made; and 
that such division be made by a line beginning at 
the mouth of the great Miami River, running 
directly north until it intersects the boundary 
between the United States and Canada.” * : 

The recommendations of the committee were 
favorably received by Congress, and, the 7th 
of May, an act was passed dividing the Ter- 
ritory. The main provisions of the act are as 
follows: 

“That, from and after the 4th of July next, 
all that part of the territory of the United States 


northwest of the Ohio River, which lies to the | 


westward of a line beginning at the Ohio, opposite 
to the mouth of the Kentucky River, and running 
theace to Fort Recovery, and thence north until 
it intersects the territorial line between the United 
States and Canada, shall, for the purpose of tem- 
porary government, constitute a separate Territory, 
and be called the Indiana Territory. 

**There shall be established within the said Ter- 
ritory a government, in all respects similar to that 
provided by the ordinance of Congress passed July 
13, 1797." + 

The act further provided for representatives, and 
for the establishment of an assembly, on the same 

plan as that in force in the Northwest, stipulating 
that until the number of inhabitants reached five 
thousand, the whole number of representatives to 
the General Assembly should not be less than seven, 
nor more than nine; apportioned by the Governor 
among the several counties in the new Terri- 
POL ss | 
The act further provided that “nothing in the 
act should be so construed, so as in any manner 
to affect the government now in force in the terri- 
tory of the United States northwest of the Ohio 
River, further than to prohibit the exercise thereof 
within the Indiana Territory, from and after the 
aforesaid 4th of July next. 

“Whenever that part of the territory of the 
United States, which lies to the eastward of a line 
beginning at the mouth of the Great Miami River, 
and running thence due north to the territorial 
line between the United States and Canada, shall 
be erected into am mdependent State, and admitted 
into the Union on an equal footing with the orig- 
inal States; thenceforth said line shall become and 
remain permanently, the boundary line between 
such State and the Indiana Territory.” 


* American State Papers. 
7 Land Laws. 
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Tt was further enacted, “that, until it shall be 
otherwise enacted by the legislatures of the said 
territories, respectively, Chillicothe, on the Scioto 
River, shall be the seat of government of the ter- 
ritory of the United States northwest of the Ohio 
River; and that St. Vincent’s, on the Wabash 
River, shall be the seat of government for the 
Indiana Territory.” * 

St. Clair was continued as Governor of the old 
Territory, and William Henry Harrison appointed 
Governor of the new. 

Connecticut, in ceding her territory in the West 
to the General Government, reserved a portion, 
known as the Connecticut Reserve. When she 
afterward disposed of her claim in the manner 
narrated, the citizens found themselves without any 
government on which to lean for support. At that 
time, settlements had begun in thirty-five of the 
townshipsinto which the Reserve had been divided ; 
one thousand persons had established homes there ; 
mills had been built, and over seven hundred miles 
of roads opened. In 1800, the settlers petitioned 
for acceptance into the Union, as a part of the 
Northwest ; and, the mother State releasing her judi- 
ciary claims, Congress accepted the trust, and 
granted the request. In December, of that year, 
the population had so increased that the county of 
Trumbull was erected, including the Reserve. 
Soon after, a large number of settlers came from 
Pennsylvania, from which State they had been 
driven by the dispute concerning land titles in its 
western part. Unwilling to cultivate land to 
which they could only get a doubtful deed, they 
abandoned it, and came where the titles were 
sure. 

Congress having made Chillicothe the capital of 
the Northwest Territory, as it now existed, on the 
3d of November the General Assembly met at that 
place. Gov. St. Clair had been made to feel the 
odium cast upon his previous acts, and, at the open- 
ing of this session, expressed, in strong terms, his 
disapprobation of the censure cast upon him. He 
had endeavored to do his duty in all cases, he said, 
and yet held the confidence of the President and 
Congress. He still held the office, notwithstanding 
the strong dislike against him. 

At the second session of the Assembly, at Chil- 
licothe, held in the autumn of 1801, so much out- 
spoken enmity was expressed, and so much abuse 
heaped upon the Governor and the Assembly, that 
a law was passed, removing the capital to Cincinnati 
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again, It was not destined, however, that the 
Territorial Assembly should meet again anywhere. 
The unpopularity of the Governor caused many to 
long for a State government, where they could 
choose their own rulers. The unpopularity of St. 
Clair arose partly from the feeling connected with 
his defeat ; in part from his being connected with 
the Federal party, fast falling into disrepute; and, 
in part, from his assuming powers which most 
thought he had no right to exercise, especially the 
power of subdividing the counties of the Terri- 
tory. 

The opposition, though powerful out of the 
Assembly, was in the minority there. During the 
month of December, 1801, it was forced to protest 
against a measure brought forward in the Council, 
for changing the ordinance of 1787 in such a man- 
ner as to make the Scioto, and a line drawn from 
the intersection of that river and the Indian 
boundary to the western extremity of the Reserve, 
the limits of the most eastern State, to be formed 
from the Territory. Had this change been made, 
the formation of a State government beyond the 
Ohio would have been long delayed. Against it, 
Representatives Worthington, Langham, Darlington, 
Massie, Dunlavy and Morrow, recorded their pro- 
test. Not content with this, they sent Thomas 
Worthington, who obtained a leave of absence, to 
the seat of government, on behalf of the objectors, 
there to protest, before Congress, against the pro- 
posed boundary. While Worthington was on his 
way, Massie presented, the 4th of January, 1802, 
a resolution for choosing a committee to address 
Congress in respect to the proposed State govern- 
ment. This, the next day, the House refused to 
do, by a vote of twelve to five. An attempt 
was next made to procure a census of the Ter- 
ritory, and an act for that purpose passed the 
House, but the Council postponed the considera- 
tion of it until the next session, which would com- 
mence at Cincinnati, the fourth Monday of No- 
vember. 

Meanwhile, Worthington pursued the ends of 
his mission, using his influence to effect that organ- 
ization, “which, terminating the influence of tyr- 
anny,” was to “meliorate the circumstances of thou- 
sands, by freeing them from the domination of a 
despotic chief.” His efforts were successful, and, 
the 4th of March, a report was made to the 
House in favor of authorizing a State convention. 
This report was based on the assumption that there 
were now over sixty thousand inhabitants in the 
proposed boundaries, estimating that emigration had: 


| increased the census of 1800, which gave the Ter- 


ritory forty-five thousand inhabitants, to that num- 
ber. The convention was to ascertain whether it 
were expedient to form such a government, and to 
prepare a constitution if such organization were 
deemed best. In the formation of the State, a 
change in the boundaries was proposed, by which 
all the territory north of a line drawn due east 
from the head of Lake Michigan to Lake Erie was 
to be excluded from the new government about to 
be called into existence. 

The committee appointed by Congress to report 
upon the feasibility of forming the State, suggested 
that Congress reserve out of every township sections 
numbered 8, 11, 26 and 29, for their own use, and 
that Section 16 be reserved for the maintenance 
of schools. The committee also suggested, that, 
“religion, education and morality being necessary 
to the good government and happiness of mankind, 


schools and the means of education shall be forever 
encouraged.” 

Various other recommendations were given by 
the committee, in accordance with which, Congress, 
April 30, passed the resolution authorizing the 
calling of a convention. As this accorded with 
the feelings of the majority of the inhabitants of the 


Northwest, no opposition was experienced ; even. 


the Legislature giving way to this embryo gov- 
ernment, and failing to assemble according to ad- 
journment. 

The convention met the 1st of November. Its 
members were generally Jeffersonian in their na- 
tional politics, and had been opposed to the change 
of boundaries proposed the year before. Before 
proceeding to business, Goy. St. Clair proposed to 
address them in his official character. This propo- 
sition was resisted by several of the members; but, 
after a motion, it was agreed to allow him to speak 
to them as a citizen. St. Clair did so, advising 
the postponement of a State government until the 
people of the original eastern division were plainly 
entitled to demand it, and were not subject to be 
bound by conditions. This advice, given as it was, 
caused Jefferson instantly to remove St. Clair, at 
which time his office ceased.* “When the vote 
was taken,” says Judge Burnet, “upon doing what 


* After this, St. Clair returned to his old home in the Ligonier 
Valley, Pennsylvania, where he lived with his children in almost 
abject poverty. He had lost money in his public life, as he gave 
close attention to public affairs, to the detriment of his own business. 
He presented a claim to Congress, afterward, for supplies furnished 
to the army, but the claim was outlawed. After trying in vain to 
get the claim allowed, he returned to his home. Pennsylvania, 


learning of his distress, granted him an annuity of $350, afterward 
raised to $690. He lived to enjoy this but a short time, his death 
' occurring August 31,1818. He was eighty-four years of age. 
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he advised them not to do, but one of thirty-three 
(Ephraim Cutler, of Washington County) voted 
with the Governor.” 

On one point only were the proposed boundaries 
of the new State altered. 

“To every person who has attended to this sub- 
ject, and who has consulted the maps of the West- 
ern country extant at the time the ordinance of 
1787 was passed, Lake Michigan was believed to 
be, and was represented by all the maps of that 


| 


day as being, very far north of the position which | 


it has since been ascertained to occupy. I have 
seen the map in the Department of State which 
was before the committee of Congress who framed 
and reported the ordinance for the government of 
the Territory. 
ary of Michigan was represented as being above 
the forty-second degree of north latitude. And 
there was a pencil line, said to have been made by 
the committee, passing through the southern bend 
of the lake to the Canada line, which struck the 
strait not far below the town of Detroit. The 
line was manifestly intended by the committee 
and by Congress to be the northern boundary of 
our State; and, on the principles by which courts 
of chancery construe contracts, accompanied by 
plats, it would seem that the map, and the line 
referred to, should be conclusive evidence of our 
boundary, without reference to the real position of 
the lakes. 

“When the convention sat, in 1802, the under- 
derstanding was, that the old maps were nearly 
correct, and that the line, as defined in the ordi- 
nance, would terminate at some point on the strait 
above the Maumee Bay. While the convention 
was in session, a man who had hunted many years 
on Lake Michigan, and was well acquainted with 
its position, happened to be in Chillicothe, and, in 
conversation with one of the members, told him 
that the lake extended much farther south than 
was generally supposed, and that a map of the 
country which he had seen, placed its southern 
bend many miles north of its true position. This 
information excited some uneasiness, and induced 
the convention to modify the clause describing the 
north boundary of the new State, so as to guard 
against its being depressed below the most north- 
ern cape of the Maumee Bay.”’* 

With this change and some extension of the 
school and road donations, the convention agreed 
to the proposal of Congress, and, November 29, 
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their agreement was ratified and signed, as was 
also the constitution of the State of Ohio—so 
named from its river, called by the Shawanees Ohio, 
meaning beautiful—forming its southern bound- 
ary. Of this nothing need be said, save that it 
bore the marks of true democratic feeling—of full 
faith in the people. By them, however, it was 
never voted for. It stood firm until 1852, when 
it was superseded by the present one, made neces- 
sary by the advance of time. 

The General Assembly was required to meet at 
Chillicothe, the first Tuesday of March, 1803. 
This change left the territory northwest of the 
Ohio River, not included in the new State, in the 
Territories of Indiana and Michigan. Subse- 
quently, in 1816, Indiana was made a State, and 
confined to her present limits. Tlinois was made 
a Territory then, including Wisconsin. In 1818, 
it became a State, and Wisconsin a Territory at- 
tached to Michigan. This latter was made a State 
in 1837, and Wisconsin a separate Territory, which, 
in 1847, was made a State. Minnesota was made 
a Territory the same year, and a State in 1857, 
and the five contemplated States of the territory 
were complete. 

Preceding pages have shown how the territory 
north of the Ohio River was peopled by the 
French and English, and how it came under the 
rule of the American people. The war of the 
Revolution closed in 1783, and left ail America in 
the hands of a new nation. That nation brought 
a change. Before the war, various attempts had 
been made by residents in New England to people 
the country west of the Alleghanies. Land com- 
panies were formed, principal among which were 
the Ohio Company, and the company of which 
John Cleves Symmes was the agent and chief 
owner. Large tracts of land on the Scioto and 
on the Ohio were entered. The Ohio Company 
were the first to make a settlement. It was or- 
ganized in the autumn of 1787, November 27. 
They made arrangements for a party of forty-seven 
men to set out for the West under the supervision of 
Gen. Rufus Putnam, Superintendent of the Com- 
pany. larly in the winter they advanced to the 
Youghiogheny River, and there built a strong boat, 
which they named “ Mayflower.” It was built by 
Capt. Jonathan Devol, the first ship-builder in the 
West, and, when completed, was placed under his 
command. The boat was launched April 2, 1788, 
and the band of pioneers, like the Pilgrim Fathers, 
began their voyage. The 7th of the month, 
they arrived at the mouth of the Muskingum, 
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their destination, opposite Fort Harmar,* erected 
in the autumn of 1785, by a detachment of 
United States troops, under command of Maj. 


John Doughty, and, at the date of the Mayflower’s | 


arrival in possession of a company of soldiers. 
Under the protection of these troops, the little band 
of men began their labor of laying out a town, 


and commenced to erect houses for their own and | 


subsequent emigrants’ occupation. The names of 
these pioneers of Ohio, as far as can now be 
learned, are as follows: 

Gen. Putnam, Return Jonathan Meigs, Win- 
throp Sargeant (Secretary of the Territory), Judges 
Parsons and Varnum, Capt. Dana, Capt. Jonathan 


Devol, Joseph Barker, Col. Battelle, Maj. Tyler, — 
Dr. True, Capt. Wm. Gray, Capt. Lunt, the 


Bridges, Ebenezer and Thomas Cory, Andrew Mc- 
Clure, Wm. Mason, Thomas Lord, Wm. Gridley, 
Gilbert Devol, Moody Russels, Deavens, Oakes, 
Wright, Clough, Green, Shipman, Dorance, the 
Masons, and others, whose names are now be- 
yond recall. 

On the 19th of July, the first boat of families 
arrived, after a nine-weeks journey on the way. 


They had traveled in their wagons as far as Wheel-. 


ing, where they built large flat-boats, into which 
they loaded their effects, including their cattle, and | 
thence passed down the Ohio to their destination. 
The families were those of Gen. Tupper, Col. 
Ichabod Nye, Col. Cushing, Maj. Coburn, and 


Maj. Goodale. In these titles the reader will ob- 
serve the preponderance of military distinction. 
Many of the founders of the colony had served 
with much valor in the war for freedom, and were 
well prepared for a life in the wilderness. 

They began at once the construction of houses 
from the forests about the confluence of the rivers, 
guarding their stock by day and penning it by 
night. Wolves, bears and Indians were all about 
them, and, here in the remote wilderness, they 
were obliged to always be on their guard. From 
the ground where they obtained the timber to erect 
their houses, they soon produced a few vegetables, 
and when the families arrived in August, they 
were able to set before them food raised for the 

*The outlines of Fort Harmar formed a regular pentagon, 
embracing within the area about three-fourths of an acre. Its 
walls were formed of large horizontal timbers, and the bastions 
of large upright timbers aboutfourteen feet in height, fastened to each 
other by strips. of timber, tree-nailed into each picket. In the rear 
of the fort Maj. Doughty laid out fine gardens, It continued to be 
occupied by United States troops until September 1790, when 
they were ordered to Cincinnati. A company, under Capt. Haskell, 
continued to make the fort their headquarters during the Indian 
war, occasionally assisting the colonists at Marietta, Belpre and 


Waterford against the Iudians. When not needed by the troops 
the fort was used by the people of Marietta. . 


first time by the hand of American citizens in the 
Ohio Valley. One of those who came in August, 
was Mr. Thomas Guthrie, a settler in one of the 
western counties of Pennsylvania, who brought a 
bushel of wheat, which he sowed on a plat of 
ground cleared by himself, and from which that 
fall he procured a small crop of wheat, the first 
grown in the State of Ohio. 

The Marietta settlement was the only one made 
that simmer in the Territory. From their arrival 
until October, when Governor St. Clair came, they 
were busily employed making houses, and prepar- 
ing for the winter. The little colony, of which 
| Washington wrote so favorably, met on the 2d day 
of July, to name their newborn city and its pub- 
lic sqares. Until now it had been known as “ The 
Muskingum” simply, but on that day the name 
Marietta was formally given to it, in honor of Ma- 
rie Antoinette. The 4th of July, an ovation was 
| held, and an oration delivered by James M. Var- 
num, who, with S. H. Parsons and John Arm- 
strong, had been appointed Judges of the Terri- 
tory. Thus, in the heart of the wilderness, 
| miles away from any kindred post, in the forests 
of the Great West, was the Tree of Liberty watered 
and given a hearty growth. 

On the morning of the 9th of July, Governor 
St. Clair arrived, and the colony began to assume 
form. The ordinance of 1787 had provided for 
a form of government under the Governor and 
the three Judges, and this form was at onee put 
into force. The 25th, the first law relating to the 
militia was published, and the next day the Goy- 
ernor’s proclamation appeared, creating all the 
country that had been ceded by the Indians, east 
of the Scioto River, into the county of Washing- 
ton, and the civil machinery was in motion. From 
that time forward, this, the pioneer settlement in 
Ohio, went on prosperously. The 2d of Septem- 
ber, the first court in the Territory was held, but 
as it related to the Territory, a narrative of its pro- 
ceedings will be found in the history of that part 
of the country, and need not be repeated here. 

The 15th of July, Goy. St. Clair had published 
the ordinance of 1787, and the commissions of 
himself and the three Judges. He also assembled 
the people of the settlement, and explained to 
them the ordinance in a speech of considerable 
length. Three days after, he sent a notice to the 
Judges, calling their attention to the subject of 
organizing the militia. Instead of attending to 
| this important matter, and thus providing for their 
| safety should trouble with the Indians arise, the 
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Judges did not even reply to the Governor's letter, | which occupied their time until the winter of 


but sent him what they called a “project” of a 
law for dividing real estate. The bill was so 
loosely drawn that St. Clair immediately rejected 
it, and set about organizing the militia himself. 
He divided the militia into two classes, “ Senior” 


and “Junior,” and organized them by appointing | 


their officers. 


In the Senior Class, Nathan Cushing was ap-_ 


pointed Captain; George Ingersol, Lieutenant, | the West, it is given entire: 


and James Backus, Ensign. 

In the Junior Class, Nathan Goodale and Charles 
Knowls were made Captains; Watson Casey and 
Samuel Stebbins, Lieutenants, and Joseph Lincoln 
and Arnold Colt, Ensigns. 

The Governor next erected the Courts of Pro- 
bate and Quarter Sessions, and proceeded to ap- 


point civil officers. Rufus Putnam, Benjamin | 


Tupper and Winthrop Sargeant were made Jus- 
tices of the Peace. The 30th of August, the day 
the Court of Quarter Sessions was appointed, 
Archibald Cary, Isaac Pierce and Thomas Lord 
were also appointed Justices, and given power to 
hold this court. They were, in fact, Judges of a 
Court of Common Pleas. Return Jonathan Meigs 


was appointed Clerk of this Court of Quarter | 
Sessions. Ebenezer Sproat was appointe Sheriff of 
Washington County, and also Colonel of the militia; 
William Callis, Clerk of the Supreme Court; | 


Rufus Putnam, Judge of the Probate Court, and 
R. J. Meigs, Jr., Clerk. Following these appoint- 
ments, setting the machinery of government in 
motion, St. Clair ordered that the 25th of Decem- 
ber be kept as a day of thanksgiving by the infant 
colony for its safe and propitious beginning. 
During the fall and winter, the settlement was 


daily increased by emigrants, so much so, that the | 


greatest difficulty was experienced in finding them 
lodging. During the coldest part of the winter, 
when ice covered the river, and prevented navi- 
gation, a delay in arrivals was experienced, only to 
be broken as soon as the river opened to the beams 
of a spring sun. While locked in the winter’s 
embrace, the colonists amused themselves in vari- 
ous ways, dancing being one of the most promi- 
nent. At Christmas, a grand ball was held, at 
which there were fifteen ladies, “whose grace,” 
says a narrator, “equaled any in the Kast.” 
Though isolated in the wilderness, they knew a 
brilliant prospect lay before them, and lived on in 
a joyous hope for the future. 

Soon after their arrival, the settlers began the 


erection of a stockade fort (Campus Martius), 


| sence. 


1791. During the interval, fortunately, no hos- 
tilities from the Indians were experienced, though 
they were abundant, and were frequent visitors to 


| the settlement. 


From a communication in the American Pioneer, 
by Dr. 8. P. Hildreth, the following description of 
Campus Martius is derived. As it will apply, in 
a measure, to many early structures for defense in 


“The fort was made in the form of a regular 


_ parallelogram, the sides of each being 180 feet. 
_ At each corner was erected a strong block-house, 
surmounted by a tower, and a sentry box. 
_ houses were twenty feet square below and twenty- 


These 


four feet square above, and projected six feet be- 
yond the walls of the fort. The intermediate walls 
were made up with dwelling-houses, made of wood, 
whose ends were whip-sawed into timbers four 


_ inches thick, and of the requisite width and length. 
| These were laid up similar to the structure of log 


houses, with the ends nicely dove-tailed together. 
The whole were two stories high, and covered with 
shingle roofs. Convenient chimneys were erected 


_ of bricks, for cooking, and warming the rooms. A 


number of the dwellings were built and owned by 
individuals who had families. In the west and 
south fronts were strong gateways; and over the 
one in the center of the front looking to the Mus- 


_kingum River, wasa belfry. The chamber beneath 


was occupied by Winthrop Sargeant, as an office, 
he being Secretary to the Governor, and perform- 
ing the duties of the office during St. Clair’s ab- 
This room projected over the gateway, like 
a block-house, and was intended for the protection 
of the gate beneath, in time of an assault. At 
the outer corner of each block-house was erected a 
bastion, standing on four stout timbers. The floor 
of the bastion was a little above the lower story of 
the block-house. They were square, and built up 
to the height of a man’s head, so that, when he 
looked over, he stepped on a narrow platform or 
“banquet” running around thesides of the bulwark. 
Port-holes were made, for musketry as well as for 


artillery, a single piece of which was mounted in 


the southwest and northeast bastions. In these, 
the sentries were regularly posted every night, as 
more convenient than the towers; a door leading 
into them from the upper story of the block-houses. 
The lower room of the southwest block-house was 
occupied as a guard-house. 

“ Running from corner to corner of the block- 
houses was a row of palisades, sloping outward, 
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and resting on stout rails. Twenty feet in advance 
of these, was a row of very strong and large pick- 
ets, set upright in the earth. Gateways through 
these, admitted the inmates of the garrison, A 
few feet beyond the row of outer palisades was 


placed a row of abattis, made from the tops and | 


branches of trees, sharpened and pointing outward, 
so that it would have been very difficult for an 
enemy to have penetrated within their outworks. 
The dwelling-houses occupied a space from fifteen 
to thirty feet each, and were sufficient for the ac- 
commodation of forty or fifty families, and did 
actually contain from two hundred to three hun- 
dred persons during the Indian war. 

‘Before the Indians commenced hostilities, the 
block-houses were occupied as follows: The south- 
west one, by the family of Goy. St. Clair; the 
northeast one as an office for the Directors of the 
Company. The area within the walls was one 
hundred and forty-four feet square, and afforded a 
fine parade ground. In the center, was a well 
eighty feet in depth, for the supply of water to the 
inhabitants, in case of a siege. A large sun-dial 
stood for many years in the square, placed on a 
handsome post, and gave note of the march of 
time. 

“ After the war commenced, a regular military 
corps was organized, and a guard constantly kept 
night and day. The whole establishment formed 
a very strong work, and reflected great credit on 
the head that planned it. It was im a manner im- 
pregnable to the attacks of Indians, and none 
but a regular army with cannon could have reduced 
it. The Indians possessed no such an armament. 

“The garrison stood on the verge of that beauti- 
ful plain overlooking the Muskingum, on which 
are seated those celebrated remains of antiquity, 
erected probably for a similar purpose—the defense 
of the inhabitants. The ground descends into shal- 
low ravines on the north and south sides; on the 
west is an abrupt descent to the river bottoms or 
alluvium, and the east passed out to a level plain. 
On this, the ground was cleared of trees beyond 
the reach of rifle shots, so as to afford no shelter 
to a hidden foe. Extensive fields of corn were 
grown in the midst of the standing girdled trees be- 
yond, in after years. The front wall of palisades 
was about one hundred and fifty yards from the 
Muskingum River. The appearance of the fort 
from without was imposing, at a little distance re- 
sembling the military castles of the feudal ages, 
Between the outer palisades and the river were 
laid out neat gardens for the use of Gov. St. Clair 
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and his Secretary, with the officers of the Com- 
pany. ; 
‘Opposite the fort, on the shore of the river, 
was built a substantial timber wharf, at which was 
moored a fine cedar barge for twelve rowers, built 
by Capt. Jonathan Devol, for Gen. Putnam; a 
number of pirogues, and the light canoes of the 


country ; and last, not least, the Mayflower, or 


‘ Adventure Galley,’ in which the first detach- 
ments of colonists were transported from the shores 
of the ‘ Yohiogany’ to the banks of the Muskingum. 
In these, especially the canoes, during the war, 
most of the communications were carried on between 
the settlements of the Company and the more re- 
mote towns above on the Ohio River. Traveling 
by land was very hazardous to any but the rangers 
or spies. There were no roads, nor bridges across 
the creeks, and, for many years after the war had 
ceased, the traveling was nearly all done by canoes 
on the river.” 

Thus the first settlement of Ohio provided for 
its safety and comfort, and provided also for that 
of emigrants who came to share the toils of the 
wilderness. 

The next spring, the influx of emigration was 
so great that other settlements were determined, 
and hence arose the colonies of Belpre, Waterford 
and Duck Creek, where they began to clear land, sow 
and plant crops, and build houses and stockades. 
At Belpre (French for “beautiful meadow” ), were 
built three stockades, the upper, lower and middle, 
the last of which was called “ Farmers’ Castle,” 
and stood on the banks of the Ohio, nearly oppo- 
site an island, afterward famous in Western history 
as Blennerhasset’s Island, the scene of Burr’s con- 
spiracy. Among the persons settling at the upper 
stockade, were Capts. Dana and Stone, Col. Bent, 
William Browning, Judge Foster, John Rowse, 
Israel Stone and a Mr. Keppel. At the Farmers’ 
Castle, were Cols. Cushing and Fisher, Maj. Has- 
kell, Aaron Waldo Putnam, Mr. Sparhawk, and, 
it is believed, George and Israel Putnam, Jr. At 
the lower, were Maj. Goodale, Col. Rice, Esquire 
Pierce, Judge Israel Loring, Deacon Miles, Maj. 
Bradford and Mr. Goodenow. In the summer of 

789, Col. Ichabod Nye and some others, built a 
block-house at Newberry, below Belpre. Col. Nye 
sold his lot there to Aaron W. Clough, who, with 
Stephen Guthrie, Joseph Leavins, Joel Oakes, 
Eleazer Curtis, Mr. Denham J. Littleton and Mr. 
Brown, was located at that place. 

“Every exertion possible,” says Dr. Hildreth, 
who has preserved the above names and incidents, 
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“for men in these circumstances, was made to se- 
cure food for future difficulties. Col. Oliver, Maj. 
Hatfield White and John Dodge, of the Water- 
ford settlement, began mills on Wolf Creck, about 
three miles from the fort, and got them running; 
and these, the first mills in Ohio, were never de- 


stroyed during the subsequent Indian war, though | 
the proprietors removed their familes to the fort | 


at Marietta. Col. E. Sproat and Enoch Shep- 
herd began mills on Duck Creek, three miles from 
Marietta, from the completion of which they were 
driven by the Indian war. Thomas Stanley be- 


gan mills farther up, near the Duck Creek settle | 


ment. These were likewise unfinished. The Ohio 


Company built a large horse mill near Campus | 


Martius, and soon after a floating mill.” 
The autumn before the settlements at Belpre, 


Duck Creek and Waterford, were made, a colony | 


was planted near the mouth of the Little Miami 
River, on a tract of ten thousand acres, purchased 
fromSymmes by Maj. Benjamin Stites. Inthe pre- 


ceding pages may be found a history of Symmes’ | 
purchase. This colony may be counted the second | 


settlement in the State. Soon after the colony at 
Marietta was founded, steps were taken to occupy 


separate portions of Judge Symmes’ purchase, be- 


tween the Miami Rivers. Three parties were 
formed for this purpose, but, owing to various 
delays, chiefly in getting the present colony stead- 
fast and safe from future encroachments by the 
savages, they did not get started till late in the fall. 
The first of these parties, consisting of fifteen or 
twenty men, led by Maj. Stites, landed at the 
mouth of the Little Miami in November, 1788, 
and, constructing a log fort, began to lay out a 
village, called by them Columbia. It soon grew 
into prominence, and, before winter had thoroughly 
set in, they were well prepared for a frontier life. 
In the party were Cols. Spencer and Brown, Majs. 
Gano and Kibbey, Judges Goforth and Foster, 
Rey. John Smith, Francis Dunlavy, Capt. Flinn, 
Jacob White, John Riley, and Mr. Hubbell. 

All these were men of energy and enterprise, 
and, with their comrades, were more numerous 
than either of the other parties, who commenced 
their settlements below them on the Ohio. This 
village was also, at first, more flourishing; and, for 
two or three years, contained more inhabitants 
than any other in the Miami purchase. 

The second Miami party was formed at Lime- 
stone, under Matthias Denham and Robert Pat- 
terson, and consisted of twelve or fifteen persons. 
They landed on the north bank of the Ohio, oppo- 


site the mouth of the Licking River, the 24th of 
December, 1788. They intended to establish a 
station and Jay out a town on a plan prepared at 
_ Limestone. Some statements affirm that the town 
was to be called “ L-os-anti-ville,” by a romantic 
school-teacher named Filson. However, be this as 
it may, Mr. Filson was, unfortunately for himself, 
not long after, slain by the Indians, and, with him 
probably, the name disappeared. He was to have 
one-third interest in the proposed city, which, 
when his death occurred, was transferred to Israel 
Ludlow, and a new plan ofa city adopted. Israel 


Ludlow surveyed the proposed town, whose lots were 
principally donated to settlers upon certain condi- 
tions as to settlement and improvement, and the 
embryo city named Cincinnati. Gov. St. Clair 
very likely had something to do with the naming 
of the village, and, by some, it is asserted that he 
changed the name from Losantiville to Cincinnati, 
when he created the county of Hamilton the en- 
suing winter. The original purchase of the city’s 
site was made by Mr. Denham. It included about 
eight hundred acres, for which he paid 5 shillings 
per acre in Continental certificates, then worth, in 
specie, about 5 shillings per pound, gross weight. 
Evidently, the original site was a good investment, 
could Mr. Denham have lived long enough to see 
its present condition. 

The third party of settlers for the Miami pur- 
chase, were under the care of Judge Symmes, 


himself. They left Limestone, January 29, 1789, 
and were much delayed on their downward jour- 
ney by the ice in the river. They reached the 
“ Bend,” as it was then known, early in February. 
The Judge had intended to found a city here, 


which, in time, would be the rival of the Atlantic 
cities. As each of the three settlements aspired 
to the same position, no little rivalry soon mani- 
fested itself. The Judge named his proposed city 
North Bend, from the fact that it was the most 
northern bend in the Ohio below the mouth of the 
Great Kanawha. These three settlements ante- 
dated, a few months, those made near Marietta, 
already described. They arose so soon after, partly 
from the extreme desire of Judge Symmes to settle 
his purchase, and induce emigration here instead 
of on the Ohio Company's purchase. The Judge 
labored earnestly for this purpose and to further 
secure him in his title to the land he had acquired, 
all of which he had so far been unable to retain, 
owing to his inability to meet his payments. 

All these emigrants came down the river in the 
flat-boats of the day, rude affairs, sometimes called 
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« Arks,” and then the only safe mode of travel in 
the West. 

Judge Symmes found he must provide for the 
safety of the settlers on his purchase, and, after 
earnestly soliciting Gen. Harmar, commander of | 
the Western posts, succeeded in obtaining a de- | 
tachment of forty-eight men, under Capt. Kearsey, 
to protect the improvements just commencing on 
the Miami. This detachment reached Limestone 
in December, 1788. Part was at once sent for- 
ward to guard Maj. Stites and his pioneers. Judge 
Symmes and his party started in January, and, 
about February 2, reached Columbia, where the 
Captain expected to find a fort erected for his use 
and shelter. The flood on the river, however, de- 
feated his purpose, and, as he was unprepared to 
erect another, he determined to go on down to the 
garrison at the falls at Louisville. Judge Symmes 
was strenuously opposed to his conduct, as it left 
the colonies unguarded, but, all to no purpose; the 
Captain and his command, went to Louisville early 
in March, and left the Judge and his settlement 
to protect themselves. Judge Symmes immedi- 


ately sent a strong letter to Maj. Willis, command- 
ing at the Falls, complaining of the conduct 


of Capt. Kearsey, representing the exposed situ- 
ation of the Miami settlements, stating the indi- 
cations of hostility manifested by the Indians, 
and requesting a guard to be sent to the Bend. 
This request was at once granted, and Ensign 
Luce, with seventeen or eighteen soldiers, sent. 
They were at the settlement but a short time, 
when they were attacked by Indians, and one of 
their number killed, and four or five wounded. 
They repulsed the savages and saved the set- 
tlers. 

The site of Symmes City, for such he designed it 
should ultimately be called, was above the reach of 
water, and sufficiently level to admit of a conven- 
ient settlement. The city laid out by Symmes 
was truly magnificent on paper, and promised in 
the future to fulfill his most ardent hopes. The 
plat included the village, and extended across the 
peninsula between the Ohio and Miami Rivers. 
Each settler on this plat was promised a lot if he 
would improve it, and in conformity to the stipu- 
lation, Judge Symmes soon found a large number 
of persons applying for residence. As the number 
of these adventurers increased, in consequence of 
this provision and the protection of the military, 
the Judge was induced to lay out another village 
six or seven miles up the river, which he called 
South Bend, where he disposed of some donation 


lots, but the project failing, the village site was de- 
serted, and converted into a farm. 

During all the time these various events were 
transpiring, but little trouble was experienced with 
the Indians. They were not yet disposed to evince 
hostile feelings. This would have been their time, 
but, not realizing the true intent of the whites until 
it was too late to conquer them, they allowed them 
to become prepared to withstand a warfare, and in 
the end wereobliged to suffer their hunting-grounds 
to be taken from them, and made the homes of a 
race destined to entirely supersede them in the 
New World. 

By the means sketched in the foregoing pages, 
were the three settlements on the Miamimade. By 
the time those adjacent to Marietta were well estab- 
lished, these were firmly fixed, each one striving to 
become the rival city all felt sure was to arise. For 
a time it was a matter of doubt which of the rivals, 
Columbia, North Bend or Cincinnati, would event- 
ually become the chief seat of business. 

In the beginning, Columbia, the eldest of the 
three, took the lead, both in number of its in- 
habitants’ and the convenience and appearance of 
its dwellings. Fora time it was a flourishing place, 
and many believed it would become the great busi- 
ness town of the Miami country. That apparent 
fact, however, lasted but a short time. The garri- 
son was moved to Cincinnati, Fort Washington 
built there, and in spite of all that Maj. Stites, or 
Judge Symmes could do, that place became the 
metropolis: Fort Washington, the most extensive 
garrison in the West, was built by Maj. Doughty, 
in the summer of 1789, and from that time the 
growth and future greatness of Cincinnati were 
assured. 

The first house in the city was built on Front. 
street, east of and near Main street. It was 
simply a strong log cabin, and was erected of the 
forest trees cleared away from the ground on which 
it stood. The lower part of the town was covered 
with sycamore and maple trees, and the upper with 
beech and oak. Through this dense forest the 
streets were laid out, and their corners marked on 
the trees. 

The settlements on the Miami had become 
sufficiently numerous to warrant a separate county, 
and, in January, 1790, Gov. St. Clair and his 
Secretary arrived in Cincinnati, and organized the 
county of Hamilton, so named in honor of the 
illustrious statesman by that name. It included 
all the country north of the Ohio, between the 
Miamis, as far as a line running “due east from the 
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Standing Stone forks” of Big Miami to its inter- 
section with the Little Miami. The erection of 
the new county, and the appointment of Cincin- 
nati to be the seat of justice, gave tlie town a fresh 
impulse, and aided greatly in its growth. 

Through the summer, but little interruption in 
the growth of the settlements occurred. The 
Indians had permitted the erection of defensive 
works in their midst, and could not now destroy 
them. They were also engaged in traffic with the 
whites, and, though they evinced signs of discon- 
tent at their settlement and occupation of the 
country, yet did not openly attack them. The 
truth was, they saw plainly the whites were always 
prepared, and no opportunity was given them to 
plunder and destroy. The Indian would not 
attack unless success was almost sure. An oppor- 
tunity, unfortunately, came, and with it the hor- 
rors of an Indian war. 

In the autumn of 1790, a company of thirty- 
six men went from Marietta to a place on the 
Muskingum known as the Big Bottom. Here 
they built a block-house, on the east bank of the 
river, four miles above the mouth of Meigs Creek. 
They were chiefly young, single men, but little 
acquainted with Indian warfare or military rules. 
The savages had given signs that an attack on the 
settlement was meditated, and several of the know- 
ing ones at the strongholds strenuously opposed 
any new settlements that fall, advising their post- 
- ponement until the next spring, when the question 
of peace or war would probably be settled. Even 
Gen. Putnam and the Directors of the Ohio Com- 
pany advised the postponement of the settlement 
until the next spring. 

The young men were impatient and restless, and 
declared themselves able to protect their fort 
against any number of assailants. They might 
have easily done so, had they taken the necessary 
precautions; but, after they had erected a rude 
block-house of unchinked logs, they began to pass 
the time in various pursuits; setting no guard, and 
taking no precautionary measures, they left them- 
selves an easy prey to any hostile savages that 
might choose to come and attack them. 

About twenty rods from the block-house, and a 
little back from the bank of the river, two men, 
Francis and Isaac Choate, members of the com- 
pany, had erected a cabin, and commenced clearing 
lots. Thomas Shaw, a hired laborer, and James 
Patten, another of the associates, lived with them. 
About the same distance below the block-house 
was an old “Tomahawk Improvement” and a 
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small cabin, which two men, Asa and Eleazur 
Bullard, had fitted up and occupied. The Indian 
war-path, from Sandusky to the mouth of the 
Muskingum, passed along the opposite shore of 
the river. 

“The Indians, who, during the summer,” says 
Dr. Hildreth, “had been hunting and loitering 
about the Wolf Creek and Plainfield settlements, 
holding frequent and friendly intercourse with the 
settlers, selling them venison and bear’s meat in ex- 
change for green corn and vegetables, had with- 
drawn and gone up the river, early in the au- 
tumn, to their towns, preparatory to going into 
winter quarters. They very seldom entered on 
any warlike expeditions during the cold weather. 
But they had watched the gradual encroach- 
ment of the whites and planned an expedition 
against them. They saw them in fancied security 
in their cabins, and thought their capture an easy 
task. It is said they were not aware of the Big 
Bottom settlement until they came in sight of it, 
on the opposite shore of the river, in the afternoon. 
From a high hill opposite the garrison, they had a 
view of all that part of the bottom, and could see 
how the men were occupied and what was doing 
about the block-house. It was not protected with 
palisades or pickets,and none of the men were 
aware or prepared for an attack. Having laid 
their plans, about twilight they crossed the river 
above the garrison, on the ice, and divided their 
men into two parties—the larger one to attack the 
block-house, the smaller‘one to capture the cabins. 
As the Indians cautiously approached the cabin 
they found the inmates at supper. Part entered, 
addressed the whites in a friendly manner, but 
soon manifesting their designs, made them all pris- 
oners, tieing them with leather thongs they found 
in the cabin.” 

At the block-house the attack was far different. 
A stout Mohawk suddenly burst open the door, 
the first intimation the inmates had of the pres- 
ence of the foe, and while he held it open his 
comrades shot down those that were within. Rush- 
ing in, the deadly tomahawk completed the on- 
slaught. In the assault, one of the savages was 
struck by the wife of Isaac Woods, with an ax, 
but only slightly injured. The heroic woman was 
immediately slain. All the men but two were 
slain before they had time to secure their arms, 
thereby paying for their failure to properly secure 
themselves, with their lives. The two excepted 
were John Stacy and his brother Philip, a lad six- 
teen years of age. John escaped to the roof, 
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where he was shot by the Indians, while begging 
for his life. The firing at the block-house alarmed 
the Bullards in their cabin, and hastily barring the 
door, and securing their armsand ammunition, they 
fled to the woods, and escaped. After the slaughter 
was over, the Indians began to collect the plunder, 
and in doing so discovered the lad Philip Stacy. 
They were about to dispatch him, but his entrea- 
ties softened the heart of one of the chiefs, whe 
took him as a captive with the intention of adopt- 
ing him into his family. The savages then piled 
the dead bodies on the floor, covered them with 
other portions of it not needed for that purpose, 
and set fire to the whole. The bufding, being 
made of green logs, did not burn, the flames con- 
suming only the floors and roof, leaving the walls 
standing. 

There were twelve persons killed in this attack, 
all of whom were in the prime of life, and valuable 
aid to the settlements. They were well provided 
with arms, and had they taken the necessary pre- 
cautions, always pressed upon them when visited 
by the older ones from Marietta, they need not 
have suffered so terrible a fate. 

The Indians, exultant over their horrible victory, 
went on to Wolf’s mills, but here they found the 
people prepared, and, after reconnoitering the place, 
made their retreat, at early dawn, to the great re- 
lief of the inhabitants. Their number was never 
definitely known. 

The news reached Marietta and its adjacent 
settlements soon after the massacre occurred, and 
struck terror and dismay into the hearts of all. 
Many had brothers and sons in the ill-fated party, 
and mourned their loss. Neither did they know 
what place would fall next. The Indian hostilities 
had begun, and they could only hope for peace 
when the savages were effectually conquered. 

The next day, Capt. Rogers led a party of men 
over to the Big Bottom. It was, indeed, a melan- 
choly sight to the poor borderers, as they knew not 
now how soon the same fate might befall them- 
selves. The fire had so disfigured their comrades 
that but two, Ezra Putnam and William Jones, 
were recognized. As the ground was frozen out- 
side, a hole was dug in the earth underneath the 
block-house floor, and the bodies consigned to one 
grave. No further attempt was made to settle 
here till after the peace of 1795. 

The outbreak of Indian hostilities put a check 
on further settlements. Those that were estab- 
lished were put in a more active state of defense, 
and every preparation made that could be made 
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for the impending crisis all felt sure must come. 
Either the Indians must go, or the whites must 
retreat. A few hardy and adventurous persons 
ventured out into the woods and made settle- 
ments, but evén these were at the imminent risk 
of their lives, many of them perishing in the 
attempt. 

The Indian war that followed is given fully in 
preceding pages. It may be briefly sketched by 
stating that the first campaign, under Gen Har- 
mar, ended in the defeat of his army at the Indian 
villages on the Miami of the lake, and the rapid 
retreat to Fort Washington. St. Clair was next 
commissioned to lead an army of nearly three thou- 
sand men, but these were furiously attacked at 
break of day, on the morning of November 4, 
1791, and utterly defeated. Indian outrages 
sprung out anew after each defeat, and the borders 
were in a continual state of alarm. The most ter- 
rible sufferings were endured by prisoners in the 
hands of the savage foe, who thought to annihilate 
the whites. 

The army was at once re-organized, Gen. An- 
thony Wayne put in command by Washington, 
and a vigorous campaign inaugurated. Though 
the savages had been given great aid by the Brit- 
ish, in direct violation of the treaty of 1783, Gen. 
Wayne pursued them so vigorously that they could 
not withstand his army, and, the 20th of August, 
1794, defeated them, and utterly annihilated their 
forces, breaking up their camps, and laying waste 
their country, in some places under the guns of 
the British forts. The victory showed them the 
hopelessness of contending against the whites, and 
led their chiefs to sue for peace. The British, as 
at former times, deserted them, and they were again 
alone, contending against an invincible foe. <A 
grand council was held at Greenville the 3d day 
of August, 1795, where eleven of the most power- 
ful chiefs made peace with Gen. Wayne on terms 
of his own dictation. The boundary established 
by the old treaty of Fort McIntosh was confirmed, 
and extended westward from Loramie’s to Fort 
Recovery, and thence southwest to the mouth of 
the Kentucky River. He also purchased all the 
territory not before ceded, within certain limits, 
comprehending, in all, about four-fifths of the State 
of Ohio. The line was long kuown as “The Green- 
ville Treaty line.” Upon these, and a few other 
minor conditions, the United States received the 
Indians under their protection, gave them a large 
number of presents, and practically closed the war 
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; The only settlement of any consequence made dur- 
ing the Indian war, was that on the platof Hamilton, 
laid out by Israel Ludlow in December, 1794. Soon 
after, Darius C. Orcutt, John Green, William Me- 
Clennan, John Sutherland, John Torrence, Benjamin 
F. Randolph, Benjamin Davis, Isaac Wiles, Andrew 
Christy and William Hubert, located here. The 
town was laid out under the name of Fairfield, but 
was known only a short time by that name. Until 
1801, all the lands on the west side of the Great 
Miami were owned by the General Government; 
hence, until after that date, no improvements were 
made there. A single log cabin stood there until 
the sale of lands in April, 1801, when a company 
purchased the site of Rossville, and, in March, 
; 1804, laid out that town, and, before a year had 
passed, the town and country about it was well 
settled. 

The close of the war, in 1795, insured peace, 
and, from that date, Hamilton and that part of the 
‘Miami Valley grew remarkably fast. In 1803, 
Butler County was formed, and Hamilton made 
the county seat. 

On the site of Hamilton, St. Clair built Fort 
Hamilton in 1791. For some time it was under 
the command of Maj. Rudolph, a cruel, arbitrary 
man, who was displaced by Gen. Wayne, and who, 
it is said, perished ignobly on the high seas, at the 
hands of some Algerine pirates, a fitting end to a 
man who caused, more than once, the death of 
men under his control for minor offenses. 

On the return of peace, no part of Ohio grew 
more rapidly than the Miami Valley, especially 
that part comprised in Butler County. 

While the war with the Indians continued, but 
little extension of settlements was made in the 
State. It was too perilous, and the settlers pre- 
ferred the security of the block-house or to engage 
with the army. Still, however, a few bold spirits 
ventured away from the settled parts of the Terri- 
tory, and began life in the wilderness. In tracing 
the histories of these settlements, attention will be 


paid to the order in which they were made. They 
will be given somewhat in detail until the war of 
1812, after which time they become too numerous 
to follow. 

The settlements made in Washington—Marietta 
and adjacent colonies—and Hamilton Counties 


have already been given. The settlement at Gal- 
lia is also noted, hence, the narration can be re- 
sumed where it ends prior to the Indian war of 
1795. Before this war occurred, there were three 
small settlements made, however, in addition to 
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those in Washington and Hamilton Counties. 
They were in what are now Adams, Belmont and 
Morgan Counties. They were block-house settle- 
ments, and were in a continual state of defense. 
The first of these, Adams, was settled in the winter 
of 1790-91 by Gen. Nathaniel Massie, near where 
Manchester now is. Gen. Massie determined to 
settle here in the Virginia Military Tract—in the 
winter of 1790, and sent notice throughout Ken- 
tucky and other Western settlements that he would 
give to each of the first twenty-five families who 
would settle in the town he proposed laying out, 
one in-lot, one out-lot and one hundred acres of 
land. Such liberal terms were soon accepted, and 
in a short time thirty families were ready to go 
with him. After various consultations with his 
friends, the bottom on the Ohio River, opposite 
the lower of the Three Islands, was selected as 
the most eligible spot. Here Massie fixed his sta- | 
tion, and laid off into lots a town, now called 
Manchester. The little confederacy, with Massie 
at the helm, went to work with spirit. Cabins 
were raised, and by the middle of March, 


1791, the whole town was inclosed with strong 
pickets, with block-houses at each angle for de- 
fense. 

This was the first settlement in the bounds of 
the Virginia District, and the fourth one in the 
State. Although in the midst of a savage foe, 
now inflamed with war, and in the midst of a 
cruel conflict, the settlement at Manchester suf- 
fered less than any of its cotemporaries. This 
was, no doubt, due to the watchful care of its in- 
habitants, who were inured to the rigors of a front- 
ier life, and who well knew the danger about them. 
“These were the Beasleys, Stouts, Washburns, 
Ledoms, Edgingtons, Denings, Ellisons, Utts, 
McKenzies, Wades, and others, who were fully 
equal to the Indians in all the savage arts and 
stratagems of border war.” 

As soon as they had completed preparations for 
defense, the whole population went to work and 
cleared the lowest of the Three Islands, and planted 
it in corn. The soil of the island was very rich, 
and produced abundantly. The woods supplied an 
abundance of game, while the river furnished a 
variety of excellent fish. The inhabitants thus 
found their simple wants fully supplied. Their 
nearest neighbors in the new Territory were at 
Columbia, and at the French settlement at Gallip- 
olis; but with these, owing to the state of the 
country and the Indian war, they could hold little, 
if any, intercourse. 
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The’station being established, Massie continued 
to make locations and surveys. Great precautions 
were necessary to avoid the Indians, and even the 
closest vigilance did not always avail, as the ever- 
watchful foe was always ready to spring upon the 
settlement, could an unguarded moment be ob- 
served. During one of the spring months, Gen. 
Massie, Israel Donalson, William Lytle and James 
Little, while out on a survey, were surprised, and 
Mr. Donalson captured, the others escaping at 
great peril. Mr. Donalson escaped during the 
march to the Indian town, and made his way to 
the town of Cincinnati, after suffering great hard- 
ships, and almost perishing from hunger. In the 
spring of 1793, the settlers at Manchester com- 
menced clearing the out-lots of the town. While 
doing so, an incident occurred, which shows the 
danger to which they were daily exposed.’ It is 
thus related in Howe’s Collections : 

“Mr. Andrew Ellison, one of the settlers, 
cleared an out-lot immediately adjoining the fort. 
He had completed the cutting of the timber, rolled 
the logs together, and set them on fire. The next 
morning, before daybreak, Mr. Ellison opened one 
of the gates of the fort, and went out to throw his 
logs together. By the time he had finished the 
job, a number of the heaps blazed up brightly, and, 
as he was passing from one to the other, he ob- 
served, by the light of the fires, three men walking 
briskly toward him. This did not alarm him in 
the least, although, he said, they were dark-skinned 
fellows; yet he concluded they were the Wades, 
whose complexions were very dark, going early to 
hunt. He continued to right his log-heaps, until 
one of the fellows seized him by the arms, calling 
out, in broken English, ‘How do? how do?’ He 
instantly looked in their faces, and, to his surprise 
and horror, found himself in the clutches of three 
Indians. To resist was useless. 

“The Indians quickly moved off with him in 
the direction of Paint Creek. When breakfast 
was ready, Mrs. Ellison sent one of her children 
to ask its father home; but he could not be found 
at the log-heaps. His absence created no immedi- 
ate alarm, as it was thought he might have started 
to hunt, after completing his work. Dinner-time 
arrived, and, Ellison not returning, the family 
became uneasy, and began to suspect some acci- 
dent had happened to him. His gun-rack was 
examined, and there hung his rifles and his pouch. 
Gen. Massie raised a party, made a circuit around 
the place, finding, after some search, the trails of 


four men, one of whom had on shoes; and the 


fact that Mr. Ellison was a prisoner now became 
apparent. As it was almost night at the time the 
trail was discovered, the party returned to the 
station. Early the next morning, preparations 
were made by Gen. Massie and his friends to con- 
tinue the search. In doing this, they found great 
difficulty, as it was so early in the spring that the 
vegetation was not grown sufficiently to show 
plainly the trail made by the savages, who took 
the precaution to keep on high and dry ground, 
where their feet would make little or no impres- 
sion. The party were, however, as unerring as a 
pack of hounds, and followed the trail to Paint 
Creek, when they found the Indians gained so 
fast on them that pursuit was useless. 

“The Indians took their prisoner to Upper 
Sandusky, where he was compelled to run the 
gantlet. As he was a large, and not very active, 
man, he received a severe flogging. He was then 
taken to Lower Sandusky, and again compelled to 
run the gantlet. He was then taken to Detroit, 
where he was ransomed by a British officer for 
$100. The officer proved a good friend to him. 
He sent him to Montreal, whence he returned 
home before the close of the summer, much to the 
joy of his family and friends, whose feelings can 
only be imagined.” 

“ Another incident occurred about this time,” 
says the same volume, “which so aptly illustrates 
the danger of frontier life, that it well deserves a 
place in the history of the settlements in Ohio. 
John and Asahel Edgington, with a comrade, 
started out on a hunting expedition toward Brush 
Creek. They camped out six miles in a northeast 
direction from where West Union now stands, and 
near the site of Treber’s tavern, on the road from 
Chillicothe to Maysville. They had good success 
in hunting, killing a number of deer and bears. 
Of the deer killed, they saved the skins and hams 
alone. They fleeced the bears; that is, they cut 
off all the meat which adhered to the hide, with- 
out skinning, and left the bones as a skeleton. 
They hung up the proceeds of their hunt, on a seaf- 
fold out of the reach of wolves and other wild ani- 
mals, and returned to Manchester for pack-horses. 
No one returned to the camp with the Edgingtons. 
As it was late in December, few apprehended dan- 
ger, as the winter season was usually a time of re- 
pose from Indian incursions. When the Edgingtons 
arrived at their camp, they alighted from their 


_ horses and were preparing to start a fire, when a 


platoon of Indians fired upon them at a distance 
of not more than twenty paces. They had 
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evidently found the results of the white men’s labor, 
and expected they would return for it, and pre- 
pared to waylay them. Asahel Edgington fell 
dead. John was more fortunate. The sharp 
crack of the rifles, and the horrible yells of the 
savages as they leaped from their place of ambush, 
frightened the horses, who took the track for 
home at full speed. John was very active on foot, 
and now an opportunity offered which required his 
utmost speed. The moment the Indians leaped 
from their hiding-place, they threw down their 
guns and took after him, yelling with all their 
power. Edgington did not run a booty race. For 
about a mile, the savages stepped in his tracks al- 
most before the bending grass could rise. The 
uplifted tomahawk was frequently so near his heaa 
that he thought he felt its edge. He exerted 
himself to his utmost, while the Indians strove 
with all their might to catch him, Finally, he be- 
gan to gain on his pursuers, and, after a long race, 
distanced them and made his escape, safely reach- 
ing home. This, truly, was a most fearful and 
well-contested race. The big Shawanee chief, Capt. 
John, who headed the Indians on this occasion, 
after peace was made, in narrating the particulars, 


said, “The white man who ran away was a smart 


fellow. The white man run; andIrun. He run 
and run; at last, the white man run clear off from 
me.” 
The settlement, despite its dangers, prospered, 
and after the close of the war continued to grow 
rapidly. In two years after peace was declared, 
Adams County was erected by proclamation of 
Gov. St. Clair, the next year court was held, and 
in 1804, West Union was made the county seat. 
During the war, a settlement was commenced 
near the present town of Bridgeport, in Belmont 
County, by Capt. Joseph Belmont, a noted Dela- 
ware Revolutionary officer, who, because his State 
could furnish only one company, could rise no 
higher than Captain of that company, and hence 
always maintained that grade. He settled on a 
beautiful knoll near the present county seat, but 
erelong suffered from a night attack by the In- 
dians, who, though unable to drive him and his 
companions from the cabin or conquer them, 
wounded some of them badly, one or two mortally, 
and caused the Captain to leave the frontier and 
return to Newark, Del. The attack was made 
in the spring of 1791, and a short time after, 
the Captain, having provided for the safety of his 
family, accepted a commission in St. Clair’s army, 
and lost his life at the defeat of the General in 


November. Shortly after the Captain settled, a 
fort, called Dillie’s Fort, was built on the Ohio, 
opposite the mouth of Grave Creek. About two 
hundred and fifty yards below this fort, an old 
man, named Tato, was shot down at his cabin door 
by the Indians, just as he was in the act of entering 
the house. His body was pulled in by his daugh- 
ter-in-law and grandson, who made an heroic de- 
fense. They were overpowered, the woman slain, 
and the boy badly wounded. He, however, man- 
aged to secrete himself and afterward escaped to 
the fort. The Indians, twelve or thirteen in num- 
ber, went off unmolested, though the men in the 
fort saw the whole transaction and could have 
punished them. Why they did not was never 
known. 

On Captina Creek in this same county, occurred, 
in May, 1794, the “battle of Captina,” a fa- 
mous local skirmish between some Virginians from 
Fort Baker, and a party of Indians. Though the 
Indians largely outnumbered the whites, they were 
severely punished, and compelled to abandon the 
contest, losing several of their bravest warriors. 

These were the only settlements made until 
1795, the close of the war. Even these, as it will 
be observed from the foregoing pages, were tem- 
porary in all cases save one, and were maintained 
at a great risk, and the loss of many valuable lives. 
They were madein the beginning of the war,and such 
were their experiences that further attempts were 
abandoned until the treaty of Greenville was made, 
or until the prospects for peace and safety were 
assured. 

No sooner, however, had the prospect of quiet 
been established, than a revival of emigration be- 
gan. Before the war it had been large, now it 
was largely increased. 

Wayne's treaty of peace with the Indians was 
made at Greenville, in what is now Darke County, 
the 3d of August, 1795. The number of Indians 
present was estimated at 1,300, divided among the 
principal nations as follows: 180 Wyandots, 381 
Delawares, 143 Shawanees, 45 Ottawas, 46 Chip- 
pewas, 240 Pottawatomies, 73 Miamis and Kel 
River, 12 Weas and Piankeshaws, and 10 Kicka- 
poos and Kaskaskias. The principal chiefs were 
Tarhe, Buckongahelas, Black Hoof, Blue Jacket 
and Little Turtle. Most of them had been tam- 
pered with by the British agents and traders, but 
all had been so thoroughly chastised by Wayne, and 
found that the British only used them as tools, 
that they were quite anxious to make peace. with 
the “ Thirteen Fires.” By the treaty, former ones 
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were established, the boundary lines confirmed and 
enlarged, an exchange and delivery of prisoners 
effected, and permanent peace assured. . 

In the latter part of September, after the treaty 
of Greenville, Mr. Bedell, from New Jersey, 
selected a site for a home in what is now Warren 
County, at a place since known as “ Bedell’s Sta- 
tion,” about a mile south of Union Village. Here 
he erected a block-house, as a defense against the 
Indians, among whom were many renegades as 
among the whites, who would not respect the 
terms of the treaty. Whether Mr. Bedell was 
alone that fall, or whether he was joined by others, 
is not now accurately known. However that may 
be, he was not long left to himself; for, ere a year 
had elapsed, quite a number of settlements were 
made in this part of the Territory. Soon after 
his settlement was made, Gen. David Sutton, Capt. 
Nathan Kelley and others began pioneer’ life at 
Deerfield, in the same locality, and, before three 
years had gone by, a large number of New Jersey 
people were established in their homes; and, in 
1803, the county was formed from Hamilton. 
Among the early settlers at Deerfield, was Capt. 
Robert Benham, who, with a companion, in 1779, 
sustained themselves many days when the Captain 
had lost the use of his legs, and his companion 
his arms, from musket-balls fired by the hands of 
the Indians. They were with a large party com- 
manded by Maj. Rodgers, and were furiously 
attacked by an immense number of savages, and 
all but a few slain. The event’ happened during 
the war of the Revolution, before any attempt 
was made to settle the Northwest Territory. The 
party were going down the Ohio, probably to the 
falls, and were attacked when near the site of 
Cincinnati. As mentioned, these two men sus- 
tained each other many days, the one having per- 
fect legs doing the necessary walking, carrying his 
comrade to water, driving up game for him to 

“shoot, and any other duties necessary; while the 

one who had the use of his arms could dress his 
companion’s and his own wounds, kill and cook 
the game, and perform his share. They were 
rescued, finally, by a flat-boat, whose occupants, 
for awhile, passed them, fearing a decoy, but, 
becoming convinced that such was not the ease, 
took them on down to Louisville, where they were 
nursed into perfect health. 

A settlement was made near the present town of 


Lebanon, the county seat of Warren County, in | 


the spring of 1796, by Henry Taylor, who built a 
mill one mile west of the town site, on Turtle 
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Creek. Soon after, he was joined by Ichabod 
Corwin, John Osbourn, Jacob Vorhees, Samuel 
Shaw, Daniel Bonte and a Mr. Manning. When 
Lebanon was laid out, in 1803, the two-story log 
house built in 1797 by Ichabod Corwin was the 
only building on the plat. It was occupied by 
Ephraim Hathaway asa tavern. He had a black 
horse painted on an immense board for a sign, and 
continued in business here till 1810. The same 
year the town was laid out, a store was opened by 
John Huston, and, from that date, the growth of 
the county was very prosperous. Three years 
after, the Western Star was established by 
Judge John McLain, and the current news of 
the day given in weekly editions. It was one of 
the first newspapers established in the Territory, 
outside of Cincinnati. 

As has been mentioned, the opening of naviga- 
tion in the spring of 1796 brought a great flood 
of emigration to the Territory. The little settle- 
ment made by Mr. Bedell, inthe autumn of 1795, 
was about the only one made that fall; others made 
preparations, and many selected sites, but did not 
settle till the following spring. That spring, colo- 
nies were planted in what are now Montgomery, 
Ross, Madison, Mahoning, Trumbull, Ashtabula 
and Cuyahoga Counties, while preparations were 
in turn made to occupy additional territory that 
will hereafter be noticed. 

The settlement made in Montgomery County 
was begun early in the spring of 1796. As early 
as 1788, the land on which Dayton now stands was 
selected by some gentlemen, who designed laying 
out a town to be named Venice. They agreed 
with Judge Symmes, whose contract covered the 
place, for the purchase of the lands. The Indian 
war which broke out at this time prevented an 
extension of settlements from the immediate 
neighborhood of the parent colonies, and the proj- 
ect was abandoned by the purchasers. Soon after 
the treaty of 1795, a new company, composed of 
Gens. Jonathan Dayton, Arthur St. Clair, James 
Wilkinson, and Col. Israel Ludlow, purchased the 
land between the Miamis, around the mouth of 
Mad River, of Judge Symmes, and, the 4th of 
November, laid out the town. Arrangements were 
made for its settlement the ensuing spring, and 
donations of lots, with other privileges, were offered 
to actual settlers. Forty-six persons entered into 
engagements to remove from Cincinnati to Day- 
ton, but during the winter most of them seat- 
tered in different directions, and only nineteen ful- 
filled their contracts. The first families who 
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made a permanent residence here, arrived on the 
first day of April, 1796, and at once set about 
establishing homes. Judge Symmes, however, 
becoming unable soon after to pay for his purchase, 
the land reverted to the United States, and the set- 
tlers in and about Dayton found themselves with- 
out titles to their lands. Congress, however, came 
to the aid of all such persons, wherever they had 
purchased land of Symmes, and passed a pre-emp- 
tion law, under which they could enter their lands 
at the regular government price. Some of the set- 
tlers entered their lands, and obtained titles directly 
from the United States ; others made arrangements 
with Daniel C. Cooper to receive their deeds from 
him, and he entered the residue of the town lands. 
He had been the surveyor and agent of the first 
company of proprietors, and they assigned to him 
certain of their rights of pre-emption, by which he 
became the titular owner of the land. 

When the State government was organized in 
1803, Dayton was made the seat of justice for 
Montgomery County, erected the same year. At 


that time, owing to the title question, only five 
families resided in the place, the other settlers hay- 
ing gone to farms in the vicinity, or to other 


parts of the country. The increase of the town 
was gradual until the war of 1812, when its 
growth was more rapid until 1820, when it was 
again checked by the general depression of busi- 
ness. It revived in 1827, at the commencement 
of the Miami Canal, and since then its growth has 
always been prosperous. It is now one of the 
best cities in Ohio. The first canal boats from 
Cincinnati arrived at Dayton January 25, 1829, 
and the first one from Lake Erie the 24th of 
June, 1845. In 1825, a weekly line of stages 
was established between Columbus and Cincinnati, 
via Dayton. One day was occupied in coming 
from Cincinnati to Dayton. 

On the 18th of September, 1808, the Dayton 
Repertory was established by William McClure and 
George Smith. It was printed ona foolscap sheet. 
Soon after, it was enlarged and changed from a 
weekly to a daily, and, ere long, found a number 
of competitors in the field. 

In the lower part of Miamisburg, in this county, 
are the remains of ancient works, scattered about 
over the bottom. About a mile and a quarter 
southeast of the village, on an elevation more than 
one hundred feet above the level of the Miami, 
is the largest mound in the Northern States, ex- 
cepting the mammoth mound at Grave Creek, on 
the Ohio, below Wheeling, which it nearly equals 


in dimensions. It is about eight hundred feet 
around the base, and rises to a height of nearly 
seventy feet. When first known it was covered 
with forest trees, whose size evidenced great age. 
The Indians could give no account of the mound. 
Excavations revealed bones and charred earth, 
but what was its use, will always remain a con- 
jecture. 

One of the most important early settlements 
was made cotemporary with that of Dayton, in 
what is now Ross County. The same spring, 
1796, quite a colony came to the banks of the 
Scioto River, and, near the mouth of Paint Creek, 
began to plant a crop of corn on the bottom. The 
site had been selected as early as 1792, by Col. 
Nathaniel Massie* and others, who were so de- 
lighted with the country, and gave such glowing 
descriptions of it on their return—which accounts 
soon circulated through Kentucky—that portions 
of the Presbyterian congregations of Caneridge and 
Concord, in Bourbon County, under Rev. Robert 
W. Finley, determined to emigrate thither in a 
body. They were, in a measure, induced to take 
this step by their dislike to slavery, and a desire 
for freedom from its baleful influences and the un- 
certainty that existed regarding the validity of the 
land titles in that State. The Rev. Finley, as a 
preliminary step, liberated his slaves, and addressed 
to Col. Massie a letter of inquiry, in December, 
1794, regarding the land on the Scioto, of which 
he and his people had heard such glowing ac- 
counts. 

“The letter induced Col. Massie to visit Mr. 
Finley in the ensuing March. A large concourse 
of people, who wished to engage in the enterprise, 
assembled on the occasion, and fixed on a day to 
meet at the Three Islands, in Manchester, and 
proceed on an exploring expedition. Mr. Finley 
also wrote to his friends in Western Pennsylvania 


* Nathaniel Massie was born in Goochland County, Va., Decem- 
ber 28, 1763. In 1780, he engaged, for a sbort time, in the Revolu- 
tionary war. In 1783, he left for Kentucky, where he acted asa 
surveyor. He was afterward made a Government surveyor, and 
labored much in that capacity for early Ohio proprietors, being paid 
in lands, the amounts graded by the danger attached to the survey, 
In 1791, he established the settlement at Manchester, and a year or 
two after, continued his surveys up the Scioto, Here he was con- 
tinually in great denger from the Indians, but knew well how to 
guard against them, and thus preserved himself. In 1796, he estab- 
lished the Chillicothe settlement, and made his home in the Scioto 
Valley, being now ar extensive Jand owner by reason of his long 
surveying service. In 1807, he and Return J. Meigs were compet- 
itors for the office of Governor of Ohio. Meigs was elected, but 
Massie contested his eligibility to the office, on the grounds of his 
absence from the State and insufficiency of time as a resident, as 
required by the Constitution. Meigs was declared ineligible by the 
General Assembly, and Massie declared Governor. He, however, 
resigned the office at once, not desiring it. He was often Repre- 
sentative afterward. He died November 13, 1813. 
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informing them of the time and place of rendez- 
vous. 

“ About sixty men met, according to appoint- 
ment, who were divided into three companies, 
under Massie, Finley and Falenash. They pro- 
ceeded on their route, without interruption, until 
they struck the falls of Paint Creek. Proceeding 
a short distance down that stream, they suddenly 
found themselves in the vicinity of some Indians 
who had encamped at a place, since called Reeve’s 
Crossing, near the present town of Bainbridge. 
The Indians were of those who had refused to 
attend Wayne’s treaty, and it was determined to 
give them battle, it being too late to retreat with 
safety. The Indians, on being attacked, soon fled 
with the loss of two killed and several wounded. 
One of the whites only, Joshua Robinson, was 
mortally wounded, and, during the action, a Mr. 
Armstrong, a prisoner among the savages, escaped 
to his own people. The whites gathered all their 


plunder and retreated as far as Scioto Brush 
Creek, where they were, according to expectation, 
attacked early the next morning. Again the In- 
dians were defeated. Only one man among the 
whites, Allen Gilfillan, was wounded. The party | 


of whites continued their retreat, the next day 
reached Manchester, and separated for their homes. 
“ After Wayne’s treaty, Col. Massie and several 
of the old explorers again met at the house of 
Rev. Finley, formed a company, and agreed to 
make a settlement in the ensuing spring (1796), 
and raise a crop of corn at the mouth of Paint 
Creek. According to agreement, they met at Man- 
chester about the first of April, to the number of 
forty and upward, from Mason and Bourbon 
Counties. Among them were Joseph McCoy, 
Benjamin and William Rodgers, David Shelby, 
James Harrod, Henry, Bazil and Reuben Abrams, 
William Jamison, James Crawford, Samuel, An- | 
thony and Robert Smith, Thomas Dick, William 
and James Kerr, George and James Kilgrove, 
John Brown, Samuel and Robert Templeton, Fer- 
guson Moore, William Nicholson and James B. | 
Finley, later a prominent local Methodist minister. 
On starting, they divided into two companies, one 
of which struck across the country, while the 
other came on in pirogues. The first arrived 
earliest on the spot of their intended settlement, 
and had commenced erecting log huts above the 
mouth of Paint Creek, at the ‘Prairie Station,’ 
before the others had come on by water. About 
three hundred acres of the prairie were cultivated | 
in corn that season. 


“Tn August, of this year—1796—Chillicothe* 
was laid out by Col. Massie in a dense forest. He 
gave a lot to each of the first settlers, and, by the 
beginning of winter, about twenty cabins were 
erected. Not long after, a ferry was established 
across the Scioto, at the north end of Walnut 
street. The opening of Zane’s trace produced a 
great change in travel westward, it having pre- 
viously been along the Ohio in keel-boats or canoes, 
or by land, over the Cumberland Mountains, 
through Crab Orchard, in Kentucky. 

“The emigrants brought corn-meal in their pi- 
rogues, and after that was gone, their principal 
meal, until the next summer, was that pounded in 
hominy mortars, which meal, when made into 
bread, and anointed with bear’s-oil, was quite pal- 
atable. 

“When the settlers first came, whisky was $4.50 
per gallon; but, in the spring of 1797, when the 
keel-boats began to run, the Monongahela whisky- 
makers, having found a good market for their fire- 
water, rushed it m, in such quantities, that the 
cabins were crowded with it, and it soon fell to 50 
cents. Men, women and children, with some excep- 
tions, drank it freely, and many who had been 
respectable and temperate became inebriates. 
Many of Wayne’s soldiers and camp-women settled 
in the town, so that, for a time, it became a town 
of. drunkards and a sink of corruption. There 
was, however, a little leaven, which, in a few 
months, began to develop itself. 

“In the spring of 1797, one Brannon stole a 
great coat, handkerchief and shirt. He and his 
wife absconded, were pursued, caught and brought 
back. Samuel Smith was appointed Judge, a 
jury impanneled, one attorney appointed by the 
Judge to manage the prosecution, and another the 


| defense; witnesses were examined, the case argued, 


and the evidence summed up by the Judge. The 
jury, having retired a few moments, returned with 
a verdict of guilty, and that the culprit be sen- 


_ tenced according to the discretion of the Judge. 


The Judge soon announced that the criminal 
should have ten Iashes on his naked back, or that 
he should sit on a bare pack-saddle on his pony, 
and that his wife, who was supposed to have had 
some agency in the theft, should lead the pony to 
every house in the village, and proclaim, ‘This is 


*Chillicothe appears to have been a favorite name among the 
Indians, as many localities were known by that name. Col. John 
Johnston says: “Chillicothe is the name of one of the principal 
tribes of the Shawanees. They would say, Chil-i-cothe-otany, i. e., 
Chillicothe town. The Wyandots would say, for Chillicothe town 
Tat-a-ra-ra, Do-tia, or town at the leaning of the bank.” 2 
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Brannon, who stole the great coat, handkerchief 
and shirt;’ and that James B. F inley, afterward 
Chaplain in the State Penitentiary, should see the 
sentence faithfully carried out. Brannon chose 
the latter sentence, and the ceremony was faith- 
fully performed by his wife in the presence of 
every cabin, under Mr. Finley’s care, after which 
the couple made off. This was rather rude, but 
effective jurisprudence. 

_ “Dr, Edward Tiffin and Mr. Thomas Worth- 
ington, of Berkley County, Va., were brothers-in-law, 
and being moved by abolition principles, liberated 
their slaves, intending to remove into the Ter- 
ritory. For this purpose, Mr. Worthington visited 
Chillicothe in the autumn of 1797, and purchased 
several in and out lots of thetown. On one of the 
former, he erected a two-story frame house, the 
first of the kind in the village. On his return, 
having purchased apart of a farm, of which his 
- family long afterward resided, and another at the 
north fork of Paint Creek, he contracted with Mr. 
Joseph Yates, a millwright, and Mr. George Haines, 
a blacksmith, to come out with him the following 
winter or spring, and erect for him a grist and saw 
mill on his north-fork tract. The summer, fall 
and following winter of that year were marked by 
a rush of emigration, which spead over the high 
bank prairie, Pea-pea, Westfall and a few miles 
up Paint and Deer Creeks. 

“Nearly all the first settlers were either regular 
members, or had been raised in the Presbyterian 
Church. Toward the fall of 1797, the leaven of 
piety retained by a portion of the first settlers be- 
gan to diffuse itself through the mass, and a large 
log meeting-house was erected near the old grave- 
yard, and Rev. William Speer, from Pennsylvania, 
took charge. The sleepers at first served as seats for 
hearers, and a split-log table was used as a pulpit. 
Mr. Speer was a gentlemanly, moral man, tall and 
cadaverous in person, and wore the cocked hat of 
the Revolutionary era. 

“Thomas Jones arrived in February, 1798, 
bringing with him the first load of bar-iron in the 
Scioto Valley, and about the same time Maj. Elias 
Langham, an officer of the Revolution, arrived. Dr. 
Tiffin, and his brother, Joseph, arrived the same 
month from Virginia and opened a store not far 
from the log meeting-house. A store had been 
opened previously by John McDougal. The 17th 
of April, the families of Col. Worthington and 
Dr. Tiffin arrived, at which time the first marriage 
in the Scioto Valley was celebrated. The parties | 
were George Kilgore and Elizabeth Cochran. The | 
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ponies of the attendants were hitched to the trees 
along the streets, which were not then cleared out, 
nearly the whole town being a wilderness. Joseph 
Yates, George Haines, and two or three others, 
aurived with the families of Tiffin and Worthing- 
ton. On their arrival there were but four shingled 
roofs in town, on one of which the shingles 
were fastened with pegs. Col. Worthington’s 
house was the only one having glass windows. The 
sash of the hotel windows was filled with greased 
paper. 

“Col. Worthington was appointed by Gen. Ru- 
fus Putnam, Surveyor General of the Northwest 
Territory, surveyor of a large district of Congress 
lands, on the east side of the Scioto, and Maj. 
Langham and a Mr. Matthews, were appointed to 
survey the residue of the lands which afterward 
composed the Chillicothe land district. 

“The same season, settlements were made about 
the Walnut Plains by Samuel McCulloh and 
others; Springer, Osbourn, Dyer, and Thomas and 
Elijah Chenowith, on Darly Creek; Lamberts and 
others on Sippo; on Foster's Bottom, the Fosters, 
Samuel Davis and others, while the following fam- 
ilies settled in and about Chillicothe: John Crouse, 
William Keys, William Lamb, John Carlisle, John 
McLanberg, William Chandless, the Stoctons, 
Greggs, Bates and some others. 

“Dr. Tiffin and his wife were the first Metho- 
dists in the Scioto Valley. He was a local preacher. 
In the fall, Worthington’s grist and saw mills on 
the north fork of Paint Creek were finished, the 
first mills worthy the name in the valley. 

“Chillicothe was the point from which the set- 
tlements diverged. In May, 1799, a post office 
was established here, and Joseph Tiffin made Post- 
master. Mr. Tiffin and Thomas Gregg opened 
taverns; the first, under the sign of Gen. Anthony 
Wayne, was at the corner of Water and Walnut 
streets; and the last, under the sign of the ‘Green 
Tree,’ was on the corner of Paint and Water 
streets. In 1801, Nathaniel Willis moved in and 
established the Scioto G'azette, probably, the sec- 
ond paper in the Territory.”’* 

In 1800, the seat of government of the North- 
west Territory was removed, by law of Congress, 
from Cincinnati to Chillicothe. The sessions of 
the Territorial Assembly for that and the next 
year were held in a small two-story, hewed-log 
house, erected in 1798, by Bazil Abrams. A wing 
was added to the main part, of two stories in 


* Recollections of Hon, Thomas Scott, of Chillicothe—Howe’s 
Annals of Ohio. 
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height. In the lower room of this wing, Col. 
Thomas Gibson, Auditor of the Territory, kept 
his office, and in the upper room a small family 
lived. In the upper room of the main building 
a billiard table was kept. It was also made a re- 
sort of gamblers and disreputable characters. The 
lower room was used by the Legislature, and as a 
court room, a church or a school. In the 
war of 1812, the building was a rendezvous and 
barracks for soldiers, and, in 1840, was pulled 
down. 

The old State House was commenced in 1800, 
and finished the next year for the accommodation 
of the Legislature and the courts. It is said to 
be the first public stone edifice erected in the Ter- 
ritory. Maj. William Rutledge, a Revolutionary 
soldier, did the mason work, and William Guthrie, 
the carpenter. In 1801, the Territorial Legislature 
held their first session in it. In it was also held 
the Constitutional Convention of Ohio, which be- 
gan its sessions the first Monday in November, 
1802. In March, 1803, the first State Legislature 
met in the house, and continued their sessions here 
until 1810. The'sessions of 1810-11, and 1811— 
12, were held in Zanesville, and from there re- 
moved back to Chillicothe and held in the old 
State House till 1816, when Columbus became the 
permanent capital of the State. 

Making Chillicothe the State capital did much 
to enhance its growth. It was incorporated in 
1802, and a town council elected. In 1807, the 
town had fourteen stores, six hotels, two newspa- 
pers, two churches—both brick buildings—and 
over two hundred dwellings. 
capital to Columbus checked its growth a little, still, 
being in an excellent country, rapidly filling with 
settlers, the town has always remained a prominent 
trading center. 

During the war of 1812, Chillicothe was made 
a rendezvous for United States soldiers, and a 
prison established, in which many British prison- 
ers were confined. At one time, a conspiracy for 
escape was discovered just in time to prevent it. 
The plan was for the prisoners to disarm the 
guard, proceed to jail, release the officers, burn the 
town, and escape to Canada. The plot was fortu- 
nately disclosed by two senior British officers, upon 
which, as a measure of security, the officers and 
chief conspirators were sent to the penitentiary 
at Frankfort, Kentucky. 

Two or three miles northwest of Chillicothe, on 
a beautiful elevation, commanding an extensive 
view of the valley of the Scioto, Thomas Worth- 


The removal of the ~ 


ington,* one of the most prominent and influential 
men of his day, afterward Governor of the State, 
in 1806, erected a large stone mansion, the wonder 
of the valley in its time. It was the most elegant 
mansion in the West, crowds coming to see it 
when it was completed. Gov. Worthington named 
the place Adena, “ Paradise” —a name not then 
considered hyperbolical. The large panes of glass, 
and thenovelty of papered walls especially attracted 
attention. Its architect was the elder Latrobe, of 
Washington City, from which place most of the 
workmen came. The glass was made in Pitts- 
burgh, and the fireplace fronts in Philadelphia, the 
latter costing seven dollars per hundred pounds for 
transportation. The mansion, built as it was, cost 
nearly double the expense of such structures now. 
Adena was the home of the Governor till his death, 
in 1827. 

Near Adena, in a beautiful situation, is Fruit 
Hill, the seat of Gen. Duncan McArthur,} and 
later of ex-Gov. William Allen. Like Adena, Fruit 
Hill is one of the noted places in the Scioto Val- 
ley. Many of Ohio’s best men dwelt in the valley; 
men who have been an honor and ornament to the 
State and nation. 

Another settlement, begun soon after the treaty 
of peace in 1795, was that made on the Licking 
River, about four miles below the present city of 
Newark, in Licking County. In the fall of 1798, 
John Ratliff and Elias Hughes, while prospecting 
on this stream, found some old Indian cornfields, 
and determined to locate. They were from West- 
ern Virginia, and were true pioneers, living mainly 
by hunting, leaving the cultivation of their small 
cornfields to their wives, much after the style of 


* Gov. Worthington was born in Jefferson County, Va., about the 
year 1769. Hesetiledin Ohioin 1798. He wasa firm believer in 
liberty and came to the Territory after liberating his slaves, He was 
one of the most efficient men of his day; was a member of the 
Constitutional Convention, and was sent on an important mission 
to Congress relative to the admission of Ohio to the Union. He 
was afterward a Senator to Congress, and then Governor. On 
the expiration of his gubernatorial term, he was appointed a mem- 
ber of the Board of Public Works, in which capacity he did much 
to advance the canals and railroads, and other public improve- 
ments. He remained in this office till his death. 

+ Gen. McArthur was born in Dutchess County, N. Y., in 1772. 
When eight years of age, his father removed to Western Pennsyl- 
vania. When eighteen years of age, he served in Harmar’s 
campaign.’ In 1792, he was a very efficient soldier among the front- 
iersmen, and gained their approbation by his bravery. In 1793, he 
was connected with Gen. Massie, and afterward was engaged in 
land speculations and became very wealthy. He was made a mem- 
ber of the Legislature, in 1805; in 1806, a Colonel, and in 1808, a 
Major Ganeral of the militia. In this capacity he was in Hull’s 
surrender at Detroit. On his return he was elected to Congress, 
and in 1813 commissioned Brigadier General. He was one of the 
most efficient officersin the war of 1812, and held many important 
posts. After the war, he was again sent to the Legislature; in 1822 
to Congress, and in 1830 elected Governor of the State. By an un- 
fortunate accident in 1836, he was maimed for life, and gradually 
declined till death came a few years after. 
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their dusky neighbors. They were both inveterate 
Indian-haters, and never allowed an opportunity to 
pass without carrying out their hatred. For this, 
they were apprehended after the treaty; but, 


though it was clearly proven they had murdered | 


some inoffensive Indians, the state of feeling was 
such that they were allowed to go unpunished. 


A short time after their settlement, others joined | 


them, and, in a few years, quite a colony had 
gathered on the banks of the Licking. 


and one or two hotels. 

The settlement of Granville Township, in this 
county, is rather an important epoch in the history 
of this part of the State. From a sketch pub- 


lished by Rev. Jacob Little in 1848, in Howe's | 


Collections, the subjoined statements are taken: 
“Tn 1804, a company was formed at Granville, 
Mass., with the intention of making a settlement 
in Ohio. This, called the Scioto Company, was 
the third of that name which effected settlements 
in Ohio. 


much enthusiasm was elicited, in illustration of | 
which a song was composed and sung to the | 


tune of ‘ Pleasant Ohio’ by the young people in 
the house and at labor in the field. 


«««When rambling o’er these mountains 

And rocks where ivies grow 

Thick as the hairs upon your head, 
*Mongst which you cannot go— 

Great storms of snow, cold winds that blow, 
We scarce can undergo— 

Says I, my boys, we'll leave this place 
For the pleasant Ohio. 


*¢¢Qur precious friends that stay behind, 

We're sorry now to leave; 

But if they’ll stay and break their shins, 
For them we'll never grieve. 

Adieu, my friends!—Come on, my dears, 
This journey we'll forego, 

And settle. Licking Creek, 
In yonder Ohio.’” 


“The Scioto Company consisted of one hundred 
and fourteen proprietors, who made a purchase of | 


twenty-eight thousand acres. 
1805, two hundred and thirty-four persons, mostly 
from East Granville, Mass., came on to the pur- 


chase. Although they had been forty-two days on | 


the road, their first business, on their arrival, hav- 
ing organized a church before they left the Hast, 
was to hear a sermon. The first tree cut was that 


In 1802, | 
Newark was laid out, and, in three or four years, | 
there were twenty or thirty families, several stores | 


The project met with great favor, and | 


We annex | 
two stanzas, which are more curious than poetical: | 


In the autumn of | 


by which publie worship was held, which stood 
| just in front of the Presbyterian church. 

On the first Sabbath, November 16, although 
_ only about a dozen trees had been felled, they held 
divine service, both forenoon and afternoon, on 
that spot. The novelty of worshiping in the 
woods, the forest extending hundreds of miles each 
way ; the hardships of the journey, the winter set- 
ting in, the thoughts of home, with all the friends 
and privileges left behind, and the impression that 
such must be the accommodations of anew country, 
all rushed on their minds, and made this a day of 
varied interest. When they began to sing, the 
echo of their voices among the trees was so differ- 
ent from what it was in the beautiful meeting- 
house they had left, that they could no longer 
restrain their tears. They wept when they remem- 
| bered Zion. The voices of part of the choir were, 
for a season, suppressed with emotion. 

“An incident occurred, which many said Mrs. 
| Sigourney should have put into verse. Deacon 
Theophilus Reese, a Welsh Baptist, had, two or 
three years before, built a cabin, a mile and a half 
north, and lived all this time without public wor: 
ship. He had lost his cattle, and, hearing a low- 
ing of the oxen belonging to the Company, set out 
toward them. As he ascended the hills overlook- 
ing the town plot, he heard the singing of the 
choir. The reverberation of the sound from hill- 
tops and trees, threw the good man into a serious 
dilemma. The music at first seemed to be behind, 
then in the tree-tops, or inthe clouds. He stopped, 
till, by accurate listening, he caught the direction 
of the sound; went on and passing the brow of 
the hill, he saw the audience sitting on the 
level below. He went home and told his wife that 
‘the promise of God is a bond’; a Welsh proverb, 
signifying that we have security, equal to a bond, 
that religion will prevail everywhere. He said: 
‘These must be good people. [am not afraid to 
go among them.’ Though he could not under- 
stand English, he constantly attended the reading 
meeting. Hearing the music on that occasion 
made such an impression on his mind that, when 
he became old and met the first settlers, he would 
always tell over this story. The first cabin built. 
was that in which they worshiped succeeding 
Sabbaths, and, before the close of the winter, they 
had a schoolhouse and a school. That church, in 
forty years, received more than one thousand per- 
sons into its membership. 

“Elder Jones, in 1806, preached the first ser- 


|} mon in the log church. 


The Welsh Baptist 
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Church was organized in the cabin of David 
Thomas, September 4, 1808. April. 21, 1827, 
the Granville members were organized into the 
Granville Church, and the corner-stone of their 
house of worship laid September 21, 1829. In 
the fall of 1810, the first Methodist sermon was 
preached here, and, soon after, a class organized. 
In 1824, a church was built. An Episcopal 
church was organized in May, 1827, and a 
church consecrated in 1838. In 1849, there 
were in this township 405 families, of whom 214 
sustain family worship; 1431 persons over four- 
teen. years of age, of whom over 800 belong to 
church. The town had 150 families, of whom 80 
have family worship. In 1846, the township 
furnished 70 school teachers, of whom 62 prayed 
in school. In 1846, the township took 621 peri- 
odical papers, besides three small monthlies. The 
first temperance society west of the mountains was 
organized July 15, 1828, in this township; and, 
in 1831, the Congregational Church passed a by- 
law to accept no member who trafficked in or used 
ardent spirits.” 

It is said, not a settlement in the entire West 
could present so moral and upright a view as that 
of Granville Township; and nowhere could so 
perfect and orderly a set of people be found. 
Surely, the fact is argument enough in favor of 
the religion of Jesus. 

The narrative of Mr. Little also states that, 
when Granville was first settled, it was supposed 
that Worthington would be the capital of Ohio, 
between which and Zanesville, Granville would 
make a great half-way town. At this time, wild 
animals, snakes and Indians abounded, and many 
are the marvelous stories preserved regarding the 
destruction of the animals and reptiles —the 
Indians being bound by their treaty to remain 
peaceful. Space forbids their repetition here. 
Suffice it to say that, as the whites increased, the 
Indians, animals and snakes disappeared, until 
now one is as much a curiosity as the other. 

The remaining settlement -in the southwest- 
ern parts of Ohio, made immediately after the 
treaty—fall of 1795 or year of 1796—was in 
what is now Madison County, about a mile north 
of where the village of Amity now stands, on the 
banks of the Big Darby. This stream received its 
name from the Indians, from a Wyandot chief, 
named Darby, who for a long time resided upon it, 
near the Union County line. In the fall of 1795, 


Benjamin Springer came from Kentuck y and selected | 


some land on the banks of the Big Darby, cleared 


the ground, built a cabin, and returned for his 
family. The next spring, he brought them out, 
and began his life here. The same summer he was 
joined by William Lapin, Joshua and James Ew- 
ing ard one or two others. 

When Springer came, he found a white man 
named Jonathan Alder, who for fifteen years had 
been a captive among the Indians, and who could 
not speak a word of English, living with an Indian 
woman on the banks of Big Darby. He had been 
exchanged at Wayne's treaty, and, neglecting to 
profit by the treaty, was still living in the Indian 
style. When the whites became numerous about 
him his desire to find his relatives, and adopt the | 
ways of the whites, led him to discard his squaw— 
giving her an unusual allowance—learn the English 
language, engage in agricultural pursuits, and be- 
come again civilized. Fortunately, he could remem- 
ber enough of the names of some of his parents’ 
neighbors, so that the identity of his relatives and 
friends. was easily established, and Alder became a 
most useful citizen. He was very influential with 
the Indians, and induced many of them to remain 
neutral during the warof 1812. It is stated that 
in 1800, Mr. Ewing brought four sheep into the com- 
munity. They were strange animals to the Indians. 
One day when an Indian hunter and his dog were 
passing, the latter caught a sheep, and was shot by 
Mr. Ewing. The Indian would have shot Ewing in 
retaliation, had not Alder, who was fortunately 
present, with much difficulty prevailed upon him 
to refrain. 

While the southern and southwestern parts of 
the State were filling with settlers, assured of safety 
by Wayne's victories, the northern and eastern 
parts became likewise the theater of activities. 
Ever since the French had explored the southern 
shores of the lake, and English traders had car- 
ried goods thither, it was expected one day to be 
a valuable part of the West. It will be remem- 
bered that Connecticut had ceded a large tract of 
land to the General Government, and as soon as 
the cession was confirmed, and land titles became 
assured, settlers flocked thither. Even before that 
time, hardy adventurers had explored some of the 
country, and pronounced it a “goodly land,” 
ready for the hand of enterprise. 

The first settlement in the Western Reserve, 
and, indeed, in the northern part of the State, was 
made at the mouth of Conneaut* Creek, in Ash- 
tabula County, on the 4th of July, 1796. That 


* Conneaut, in the Seneca language, signifies “ many fish,” 
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day, the first surveying party landed at the mouth 
of this creek, and, on its eastern bank, near the 
lake shore, in tin cups, pledged—as they drank the 
limpid waters of the lake—their country’s welfare, 
with the ordnance accompaniment of two or three 
fowling-pieces, discharging the required national 
salute. 

The whole party, on this occasion, numbered 
fifty-two persons, of whom two were females (Mrs. 
Stiles and Mrs. Gunn) and a child, and all deserve 
a lasting place in the history of the State. 

The next day, they began the erection of a large 
log building on the sandy beach on the east side 
of the stream. When done, it was named “ Stow 
Castle,” after one of the party. It was the dwell- 
Ing, storehouse and general habitation of all the 
pioneers. The party made this their headquar- 
ters part of the summer, and continued busily 
engaged in the survey of the Reserve. James 
Kingsbury, afterward Judge, arrived soon after 
the party began work, and, with his family, was 


the first to remain here during the winter follow- | 
ing, the rest returning to the East, or going south- | 


ward. Through the winter, Mr. Kingsbury’s 
family suffered greatly for provisions, so much so, 
that, during the absence of the head of the family 
in New York for provisions, one child, born in his 
absence, died, and the mother, reduced by her suf- 
ferings and solitude, was only saved by the timely 
arrival of the husband and father with a sack of 
flour he had carried, many weary miles, on his 
back. He remained here but a short time, re- 
moving to Cleveland, which was laid out that same 
fail. In the spring of 1798, Alexander Harper, 
William McFarland and Ezra Gregory, with their 
families, started from Harpersfield, Delaware Co., 
N. Y., and arrived the last of June, at their new 
homes in the Far West. The whole population on 
the Reserve then amounted to less than one hun- 
dred and fifty persons. These were at Cleveland, 
Youngstown and at Mentor, During the summer, 
three families came to Burton, and Judge Hudson 
settled at Hudson. All these pioneers suffered 
severely for food, and from the fever induced by 
chills. It took several years to become accli- 
mated. Sometimes the entire neighborhood 
would be down, and only one or two, who could 
wait on the rest “between chills,’ were able to do 
anything. Time and courage overcame, finally. 

It was not until 1798, that a permanent settle- 
ynent was made at the mouth of Conneaut Creek. 
Those who came there in 1796 went on with their 
surveys, part remaining in Cleveland, laid out that | 


summer. Judge Kingsbury could not remain at 
Conneaut, and went nearer the settlements made 
about the Cuyahoga. In thespring of 1798, Thomas 
Montgomery and Aaron Wright settled here and 
remained. Up the stream they found some thirty 
Indian cabins, or huts, in a good state of preserva- 
tion, which they occupied until they could erect 
their own. Soon after, they were joined by others, 
and, in a year or two, the settlement was permanent 
and prosperous. 

The site of the present town of Austinburg in 
Ashtabula County was settled in the year 1799, 
by two families from Connecticut, who were in- 
duced to come thither, by Judge Austin. The 
Judge preceded them a short time, driving, in 
company with a hired man, some cattle about one 
hundred and fifty miles through the woods, follow- 
ing an old Indian trail, while the rest of the party 
came in a boat across the lake. When they ar- 
rived, there were a few families at Harpersburg ; 
one or two families at Windsor, twenty miles 
southwest; also a few families at Elk Creek, forty 
miles northeast, and at Vernon, the same distance 
southeast. All these were in a destitute condition 
for provisions. In 1800, another family moved 
from Norfolk, Conn. In the spring of 1801, sev- 
eral families came from the same place. Part came 
by land, and part by water. During that season, 
wheat was carried to an old mill on Elk Creek, 
forty miles away, and in some instances, half was 
given for carrying it to mill and returning it in 
flour. 

Wednesday, October 21, 1801, a church of six- 
teen members was constituted in Austinburg. 
This was the first church on the Reserve, and was 
founded by Rev. Joseph Badger, the first mission- 
ary there. It is a fact worthy of note, that in 
1802, Mr. Badger moved his family from Buffalo 
to this town, in the first wagon that ever came 
from that place to the Reserve. In 1803, noted 
revivals occurred in this part of the West, attended 
by the peculiar bodily phenomenon known as the 
“ shakes ” or “ jerks.” ; 

The surveying party which landed at the mouth 
of Conneaut Creek, July 4, 1796, soon completed 


| their labors in this part of the Reserve, and ex- 


tended them westward. By the first of September, 
they had explored the lake coast as far west as the 
outlet of the Cuyahoga* River, then considered 


*Cuyahoga, in the Indian language, signifies ‘“crooked,”— 
Howe’s Collections. 

“The Indians called the river ‘Cuyahoghan-uk,’ ‘Lake River.’ 
It is, emphatically, a Lake river. It rises in lakes and empties into 
a lake.”’—Atwater’s History of Ohio. 
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by all an important Western place, and one des- 
tined to be a great commercial mart, Time has 
verified the prophecies, as now the city of Cleve- 
land covers the site. 

As early as 1755, the mouth of the Cuyahoga 
River was laid down on the maps, and the French 
had a station here. It was also considered an im- 
portant post during the war of the Revolution, 
and later, of 1812. The British, who, after the 
Revolution, refused to abandon the lake country 
west of the Cuyahoga, occupied its shores until 
1790. Their traders had a house in Ohio City, 
north of the Detroit road, on the point of the hill 
near the river, when the surveyors arrived in 
1796. Washington, Jefferson, and all statesmen 
of that day, regarded the outlet of the Cuyahoga 
as an important place, and hence the early at- 
tempt of the surveyors to reach and lay out a town 
here. ' 

‘The corps of surveyors arrived early in Septem- 
ber, 1796, and at once proceeded to lay out a town. 
It was named Cleveland, in honor of Gen. Moses 
Cleveland, the Land Company’s agent, and for 
years a very prominent man in Connecticut, where 
he lived and died. By the 18th of October, the 
surveyors had completed the survey and left the 
place, leaving only Job V. Stiles and family, and 
Edward Paine, who were ‘the only persons that 
passed the succeeding winter in this place. Their 
residence was a log cabin that stood on a spot of 
ground long afterward occupied by the Commercial 
Bank. Their nearest neighbors were at Conne- 
aut, where Judge Kingsbury lived; at Fort 


McIntosh, on the south or east, at the mouth of 


Big Beaver, and at the mouth of the river Raisin, 
on the west. 

The next season, the surveying party came again 
to Cleveland, which they made their headquarters. 
Early in the spring, Judge Kingsbury came over 
from Conneaut, bringing with him Elijah Gunn, 
who had a short time before joined him. Soon 
after, Maj. Lorenzo Carter and Ezekiel Hawley 
came with their families. These were about all 
who are known to have settled in this place that 
summer. The next year, 1798, Rodolphus Kd- 
wards and Nathaniel Doane and their families set- 
tled in Cleveland. Mr. Doane had been ninety- 
two days on his journey from Chatham, Conn. In 
the latter part of the summer and fall, nearly every 
person in the settlement was down with the bil- 
ious fever or with the ague. Mr. Doane’s family 
consisted of nine persons, of whom Seth, a lad six- 
teen years of age, was the only one able to care for 


them. Such was the severity of the fever, that 
any one having only the ague was deemed quite 
fortunate. Much suffering for proper food and 
medicines followed. The only way the Doane 
family was supplied for two months. or more, was 
through the exertions of this boy, who went daily, 
after having had one attack of the chills, to Judge 
Kingsbury’s in Newburg—five miles away, where 
the Judgenow lived—got a peck of corn, mashed it 
in a hand-mill, waited until a second attack of the 
chills passed over, and then returned. At one time, 
for several days, he was too ill to make the trip, 
during which turnips comprised the chief article 
of diet. Fortunately, Maj. Carter, having only 
the ague, was enabled with his trusty rrfle and dogs 
to procure an abundance of venison and other wild 
game, His family, being somewhat acclimated, 
suffered less than many others. Their situation can 
hardly now be realized. ‘“ Destitute of a physician, 
and with few medicines, necessity taught them to 
use such means as nature had placed within their 
reach. They substituted pills from the extract of 
the bitternut bark for calomel, and dogwood and 
cherry bark for quinine.” 

In November, four men, who had so far recoy- 
ered as to have ague attacks no oftener than once 
in two or three days, started in the only boat for 
Walnut Creek, Penn., to obtain a winter’s supply 
of flour. When below Euclid Creek, a storm 
drove them ashore, broke their boat, and compelled 
their return. During the winter and summer fol- 
lowing, the settlers had no flour, except that 
ground in hand and coffee mills, which was, how- 
ever, considered very good. Not all had even that. 
During the summer, the Connecticut Land Com- 
pany opened the first road on the Reserve, which 
commenced about ten miles south of the lake 
shore, on the Pennsylvania State line, and extended 
to Cleveland. In January, 1799, Mr. Doane 
moved to Doane’s Corners, leaving only Maj. Car- 
ter’s family in Cleveland, all the rest leaving as 
soon as they were well enough. For fifteen months, 
the Major and his family were the only white per- 
sons left on the town site. During the spring, 
Wheeler W. Williams and Maj. Wyatt built the 
first grist-mill on the Reserve, on the site of New- 
burg. It was looked upon as a very valuable acces- 
sion to the neighborhood. Prior to this, each fam- 


‘ily had its own hand-mill in one of the corners of 


the cabin. The old mill is thus described by a 
pioneer : 

“The stones were of the common grindstone 
grit, about four inches thick, and twenty in diame- 
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ter. The runner, or upper, was turned by hand, 
by a pole set in the top of it, near the outer edge. 
The upper end of the pole was inserted into a hole 
in a board fastened above to the joists, immedi- 


ately over the hole in the verge of the runner. | 


One person fed the corn into the eye—a hole in 
the center of the runner—while another turned. 
It was very hard work to grind, and the operators 
alternately exchanged places.” 


In 1800, several settlers came to the town and | 


a more active life was the result. From this time, 
Cleveland began to progress. The 4th of July, 


1801, the first ball in town was held at Major | 


Carter’s log cabin, on the hill-side. John and 
Benjamin Wood, and R. H. Blinn were managers; 
and Maj. Samuel Jones, musician and master of 
ceremonies. The company numbered aboutthirty, 
very evenly divided, for the times, between the 
sexes. ‘“ Notwithstanding the dancers had a rough 
puncheon floor, and no better beverage to enliven 
their spirits than sweetened whisky, yet it i8 doubt- 
ful if the anniversary of American independence 
was ever celebrated in Cleveland by a more joyful 
and harmonious company than those who danced 
the scamper-down, double-shuffle, western-swing 
and half-moon, that day, in Maj. Carter’s cabin.” 
The growth of the town, from this period on, re- 
mained prosperous. The usual visits of the Indi- 
ans were made, ending in their drunken carousals 
and fights. Deer and other wild animals furnished 
abundant meat. The settlement was constantly 
augmented by new arrivals, so that, by 1814, Cleve- 
land was incorporated as a town, and, in 1836, as 
acity. Its harbor is one of the best on the lakes, 
and hence the merchandise of the lakes has always 
been attracted thither. Like Cincinnati and Chil- 
licothe, it became the nucleus of settlements in this 
part of the State, and now is the largest city in 
Northern Ohio. 

Qne of the earliest settlements made in the 
Western Reserve, and by some claimed as the first 
therein, was made on the site of Youngstown, Ma- 
honing County, by a Mr. Young, afterward a Judge, 
in the summer of 1796. During this summer, 
‘before the settlements at Cuyahoga and Conneaut 
were made, Mr. Young and Mr. Wilcott, proprie- 
tors of a township of land in Northeastern Ohio, 


came to their possessions and began the survey of 


their land. Just when they came is not known. 
They were found here by Col. James Hillman, 
then a trader in the employ of Duncan & Wilson, 
of Pittsburgh, “who had been forwarding goods 
across the country by pack-saddle horses since 


_ 1786, to the mouth of the Cuyahoga, thence to be 
shipped on the schooner’ Mackinaw to Detroit. 
Col. Hillman generally had charge of all these 
caravans, consisting sometimes of ninety horses 
and ten men. They commonly crossed the Big 
Beaver four miles below the mouth of the She- 
nango, thence up the left bank of the Mahoning— 
called by the Indians “ Mahoni” or “ Mahonick,” 
signifying the “lick” or “at the lick ””—crossing 
it about three miles below the site of Youngstown, 
thence by way of the Salt Springs, over the sites 
of Milton and Ravenna, crossing the Cuyahoga at 
the mouth of Breakneck and again at the mouth 
of Tinker’s Creek, thence down the river to its 
mouth, where they had a log hut in which to 
store their goods. This hut was there when the 
surveyors came, but at the time unoccupied. At 
the mouth of Tinker’s Creek were a few log huts 
built by Moravian Missionaries. These were used 
only one year, as the Indians had gone to the Tus- 
carawas River. These and three or four cabins at 
the Salt Springs were the only buildings erected 
by the whites prior to 1796, in Northeastern Ohio. 
Those at the Salt Springs were built at an early 
day for the accommodation of whites who came 
from Western Pennsylvania to make salt. The 
tenants were dispossessed in 1785 by Gen, Harmar. 
A short time after, one or two white men were 
killed by the Indians here. In 1788, Col. Hill- 
man settled at Beavertown, where Duncan & 
“Wilson had a store for the purpose of trading 
with the Indians. He went back to Pittsburgh 
soon after, however, owing to the Indian war, and 
remained there till its close, continuing in his busi- 
ness whenever opportunity offered. In 1796, 
when returning from one of his trading expeditions 
alone in his canoe down the Mahoning River, he 
discovered a smoke on the bank near the present 
town of Youngstown, and on going to the spot 
found Mr. Young and Mr. Wolcott, as before men- 
tioned. Apart of Col. Hillman’s cargo consisted 
of whisky, a gallon or so of which he still had. 
The price of “fire-water” then was $1 per quart 
in the currency of the country, a deerskin being 
legal tender for $1, and a doeskin for 50 cents. 
Mr. Young proposed purchasing a quart, and 
having a frolic on its contents during the even- 
| ing, and insisted on paying Hillman his cus- 
tomary price. Hillman urged that inasmuch as 
they were strangers in the country, civility re- 
quired him to furnish the means for the entertain- 
ment. Young, however, insisted, and taking the 
deerskin used for his bed—the only one he had— 
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paid for his quart of whisky, and an evening’s 
frolic was the result. 

“Hillman remained a few days, when they ac- 
companied him to Beaver Town to celebrate the 
4th, and then all returned, and Hillman erected a 
cabin on the site of Youngstown. It is not cer- 
tain that they remained here at this time, and 
hence the priority of actual settlement is generally 
conceded to Conneaut, and Cleveland. The next 
year, in the fall, a Mr. Brown and one other per- 
son came tothe banks of the Mahoning and made 
a permanent settlement. The same season Uriah 
Holmes and Titus Hayes came to the same locality, 
and before winter quite a settlement was to be seen 
here. It* proceeded quite prosperously until the 
wanton murder of two Indians occurred, which, 
for a'time, greatly excited the whites, lest the In- 
diang should: retaliate. Through the efforts of 
Col. Hillman, who had great influence with the 
natives, they agreed to let the murderers stand a 
trial. They were acquitted upon some technicality. 
The trial, however, pacified the Indians, and no 
trouble came from the unwarranted and unfortu- 
nate circumstance, and no check in the emigration 
or prosperity of the colony occurred.”’* 

As soon as an effective settlement had been es- 
tablished at Youngstown, others were made in the 
surrounding country. One of these was begun by 
William Fenton in 1798, on the site of the pres- 
ent town of Warren, in Trumbull County. He 
remained here alone one year, when he was joined 
by Capt. Ephraim Quimby. By the last of Sep- 
tember, the next year, the colony had increased to 
sixteen, and from that date on continued prosper- 
ously. Once or twice they stood in fear of the 
Indians, as the result of quarrels induced by 
whisky. Sagacious persons generally saved any 
serious outbreak and pacified the natives. Mr. 
Badger, the first missionary on the Reserve, came 
to the settlement here and on the Mahoning, as 
soon as each was made, and, by his earnest labors, 
succeeded in forming churches and schools at an 
early day. He was one of the most efficient men 
on the Reserve, and throughout his long and busy 
life, was well known and greatly respected. He 
died in 1846, aged eighty-nine years. 

The settlements given are about all that were 
made before the close of 1797. In following the 
narrative of these settlements, attention is paid to 
the chronological order, as far as this can be done. 
Like those settlements already made, many which 
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are given as occurring in the next year, 1798, 
were actually begun earlier, but were only tem- 
porary preparations, and were not considered as 
made until the next year. 

Turning again to the southern portion of Ohio, 
the Scioto, Muskingum and Miami Valleys come 
prominently into notice. Throughout the entire 
Eastern States they were still attracting attention, 
and an increased emigration, busily occupying their 
verdant fields, was the result. All about Chilli- 
cothe was now well settled, and, up the banks of 
that stream, prospectors were selecting sites for 
their future homes. 

In 1797, Robert Armstrong, George Skidmore, 
Lucas Sullivant, William Domigan, James Mar- 
shall, John Dill, Jacob Grubb, Jacob Overdier, 
Arthur O’Hara, John Brickell, Col. Culbertson, 
the Deardorfs, McElvains, Selles and others, came 
to what is now Franklin County, and, in August, 
Mr. Sullivant and some others laid out the town of 
Franklinton, on the west baak of the Scioto, oppo- 
site the siteof Columbus. The country about this 
locality had long been the residence of the Wyan- 
dots, who had a large town on the city’s site, and 
cultivated extensive fields of corn on the river bot- 
toms. The locality had been visited by the whites 
as early as 1780, in some of their expeditions, and 
the fertility of the land noticed. Assoon as peace 
was assured, the whites came and began a settle- 
ment, as has been noted. Soon after Franklinton 
was established, a Mr. Springer and his son-in-law, 
Osborn, settled on the Big Darby, and, in the sum- 
mer of 1798, a scattering settlement was made on 
Alum Creek. About the same time settlers came 
to the mouth of the Gahannah, and along other 
water-courses. Franklinton was the point to which 
emigrants came, and from which they always made 
their permanent location. For several years there 
was no mill, nor any such commodity, nearer than 
Chillicothe. A hand-mill was constructed in 
Franklinton, which was commonly used, unless the 
settlers made a trip to Chillicothe in a canoe. 
Next, a horse-mill was tried; but not till 1805, 
when Ool. Kilbourne built a mill at Worthington, 
settled in 1803, could any efficient grinding be 
done. In 1789,asmall store was openedin Frank- 
linton, by James Scott, but, for seven or eight 
years, Chillicothe was the nearest post office. 
Often, when the neighbors wanted mail, one of 
their number was furnished money to pay the 
postage on any letters that might be waiting, and 
sent for the mail. At first, as in all new localities, 
a great deal of sickness, fever and ague, prevailed. 
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As the people became acclimated, this, however, 
disappeared. 

_The township of Sharon in this county has a 
history similar to that of Granville Township ‘in 
Licking County. It was settled by a “Scioto 
Company,” formed in Granby, Conn., in the winter 
of 1801-02, consisting at first of eight associates. 
They drew up articles of association, among which 
was one limiting their number to forty, each of 
whom must be unanimously chosen by ballot, a 
single negative being sufficient to prevent.an election. 
Col. James Kilbourne was sent out the succeeding 
spring to explore the country and select and pur- 
chase a township for settlement. He returned in 
the fal without making any purchase, through 
fear that the State Constitution, then about to be 
formed, would tolerate slavery, in which case the 
project would have been abandoned. While on 
this visit, Col. Kilbourne compiled from a variety 
of sources the first map madeof Ohio. Although 
much of it was conjectured, and hence inaccurate, 
it was very valuable, being correct as far as the 
State was then known. 

‘As soon as information was received that the 
constitution of Ohio prohibited slavery, Col. Kil- 


bourne purchased the township he had previously 
selected, within the United States military land 
district, and, in the spring of 1803, returned to 
Ohio, and began improvements. By the succeed- 
ing December, one hundred settlers, mainly from 
Hartford County, Conn., and Hampshire County, 


Mass., arrived at their new home. Obeying to the 
letter the agreement made in the East, the first 
cabin erected was used for a schoolhouse and a 
church of the Protestant Episcopal denomination ; 
the first Sabbath after the arrival of the colony, 
divine service was held therein, and on the arrival 
of the elevénth family a school was opened. This 
early attention to education and religion has left 
its favorable impress upon the people until this day. 
The first 4th of July was uniquely and appropri- 
ately celebrated. Seventeen gigantic trees, em- 
blematical of the seventeen States forming the 
Union, were cut, so that a few blows of the ax, at 
sunrise on the 4th, prostrated each successively 


with a tremendous crash, forming a national salute | 


| novel in the world’s history.’’* 

The growth of this part of Ohio continued 
without interruption until the establishment of the 
State capital at Columbus, in 1816. The town was 
laid out in 1812, but, as that date is considered re- 
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mote in the early American settlements, its history 
will be left to succeeding pages, and there traced 
when the history of the State capital and State 
government is given. 

The site of Zanesville, in Muskingum County, 
was early looked upon as an excellent place to form 
a settlement, and, had not hostilities opened in 
1791, with the Indians, the place would have been 
one of the earliest settled in Ohio. As it was, the 
war so disarranged matters, that it was not till 
1797 that a permanent settlement was effected. 

The Muskingum country was principally occu- 
pied, in aboriginal times, by the Wyandots, Dela- 
wares, and afew Senecas and Shawanees.. An In- 
dian town once stood, years before the settlement 
of the country, in the vicinity of Duncan’s Falls, 
in Muskingum County, from which circumstance 
the place is often called “Old Town.” Near Dres- 
den, was a large Shawanee town, called Wakato- 
maca. The graveyard was quite large, and, when 
the whites first settled here, remains of the town 
were abundant. It was in this vicinity that the 
venerable Maj. Cass, father of Lewis Cass, lived 
and died. He owned 4,000 acres, given. him for 
his military services. 

The first settlers on the site of Zanesville were 
William McCulloh and Henry Crooks. The lo- 
ceality was given to Ebenezer Zane, who had been 
allowed three sections of land on. the Scioto, Mus- |} 
kingum and Hockhocking, wherever the road 
crossed these rivers, provided other prior claims 
did net interfere, for opening “ Zane’s trace.” 
When he located the road across the Muskingum, 
he selected the place where Zanesville now stands, 
being attracted there by the excellent water privi- 
leges. He gave the section of land here to his 
brother Jonathan Zane, and J.. McIntire, who 
leased the ferry, established on the road over the 
Muskingum, to William McCulloh and: Henry 
Crooks, who became thereby the first settlers. The 
ferry was kept about where the old upper bridge 
was afterward placed. The ferry-boat was made 
by fastening two canoes together with a stick. 
Soon after a flat-boat was used. It was brought 
from Wheeling, by Mr. McIntire, in 1797, the 
year. after the ferry was established. The road cut 
out through Ohio, ran from Wheeling, Va., to 
Maysville, Ky. Over this road the mail was car- 
ried, and, in 1798, the first mail ever carried 
wholly in Ohio; was brought up from Marietta to 
McCulloh’s cabin by Daniel Convers, where, by 
arrangement of the Postmaster General, it met 
a mail from Wheeling and one from Maysville. 
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McCulloh, who could hardly read, was authorized 
to assort the mails and send each package in its 
proper direction. For this service he received 
$30 per annum; but owing to his inability to read 
well, Mr. Convers generally performed the duty. 
At that time, the mails met here once a week. 
Four years after, the settlement had so increased 
that a regular post office was opened, and Thomas 
Dowden appointed Postmaster. He kept his office 
in a wooden building near the river bank. 

Messrs. Zane and McIntire laid out a town in 


1799, which they called Westbourn. When the |. 


post office was established, it was named Zanesville, 
and in a short time the village took the same name. 
A few families settled on the west side of the river, 
soon, after McCulloh arrived, and as this locality 
grew well, not long after a store and tavern was 
opened here.’ Mr. McIntire built a doyble log 
cahin, which was used as a hotel, and in which 
Louis Philippe, King of France, was once enter- 
tained. Although the fare and accommodations 
were of the pioneer period, the honorable guest seems 
to have enjoyed his visit, if the statements of Lewis 
Cass in his “ Camp and Court of Louis Philippe” 
may be believed. 

In 1804, Muskingum County was formed by the 
Legislature, and, for a while, strenuous efforts made 
to secure the State capital by the citizens of Zanes- 
ville. They even erected buildings for the use of 
the Legislature and Governor, and during the ses- 
sion of 1810-11, the temporary seat of govern- 
ment was fixed here. When the permanent State 
capital was chosen in 1816, Zanesville was passed 
by, and gave up the hope. It is now one of the 
most enterprising towns in the Muskingum Valley. 

During the summer of 1797, John Knoop, then 
living four miles above Cincinnati, made several 
expeditions up the Miami Valley and selected the 
land on which he afterward located. The next 
spring Mr. Knoop, his brother Benjamin, Henry 
Garard, Benjamin Hamlet and John Tildus estab- 
lished a station in what is now Miami County, near 
the present town of Staunton Village. That sum- 
mer, Mrs. Knoop planted the first apple-tree in 
the Miami* country. They all lived together for 
greater safety for two years, during which time 
they were occupied clearing their farms and erect- 
ing dwellings. During the summer, the site of 
Piqua was settled, and three young men located ata 
place known as “ Freeman’s Prairie.” Those who 


is The word Miami in the Indian tongue signified mother. The 
Miamis were the original owners of the valley by that name, and 
affirmed they were created there. 


settled at Piqua were Samuel Hilliard, Job Garard, 
Shadrac Hudson, Jonah Rollins, Daniel Cox, 
Thomas Rich, and a Mr. Hunter. The last named 
came to the site of Piqua first in 1797, and 
selected his home. Until 1799, these named were 
the only ones in this locality ; but that year emi- 
gration set in, and very shortly occupied almost all 
the bottom land in Miami County. With the 
increase of emigration, came the comforts of life, 
and mills, stores and other necessary aids to civil- 
ization, were ere long to be seen. 

The site of Piqua is quite historic, being the 
theater of many important Indian occurrences, 
and the old home of the Shawanees, of which 
tribe Tecumseh was chief. During the Indian 
war, a fort called Fort Piqua was built, near the 
residence of Col. John Johnston, so long the faith- 
ful Indian Agent. The fort was abandoned at the 
close of hostilities. 

When the Miami Canal was opened through this 
part of the State, the country began rapidly to 
improve, and is now probably one of the best por- 
tions of Ohio. 

About the same time the Miami was settled, a 
company of people from Pennsylvania and Vir- 
ginia, who were principally of German and Irish 
descent, located in Lawrence County, near the iron 
region. As soon as that ore was made available, 
that part of the State rapidly filled with settlers, 
most of whom engaged in the mining and working 
of iron ore. Now it is very prosperous. 

Another settlement was made the same season, 
1797, on the Ohio side of the river, in Columbiana 
County. The settlement progressed slowly for a 
while, owing to a few difficulties with the Indians. 
The celebrated Adam Poe had been here as early 
as 1782, and several localities are made locally 
famous by his and his brother’s adventures. 

In this county, on Little Beaver Creek, near its 
mouth, the second paper-mill west of the Alle- 
ghanies was erected in 1805-6. It was the pioneer 
enterprise of the kind in Ohio, and was named the 
Ohio Paper-Mill. Its proprietors were John 
Bever and John Coulter. 

One of the most noted localities in the State is’ 
comprised in Greene County. The Shawanee 
town, “ Old Chillicothe,” was on the Little Miami, 
in this county, about three miles north of the site 
of Xenia. This old Indian town was, in the an- 
nals of the West, a noted place, and is frequently 
noticed. It is first mentioned in 1773, by Capt. 
Thomas Bullitt, of Virginia, who boldly advanced 
alone into the town and obtained the consent of 
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the Indians to go on to Kentucky and make his 
settlement at the falls of the Ohio. His audacious 
bravery gained his request. Daniél Boone was 
taken prisoner early in 1778, with twenty-seven 
others, and kept for a time at Old Chillicothe. 
Through the influence of the British Governor, 
Hamilton, who had taken a great fancy to Boone, 
he and ten others were sent to Detroit. The In- 
dians, however, had an equal fancy for the brave 
frontiersman, and took him back to Chillicothe, 
and adopted him into their tribe. About the Ist 
of June he escaped from them, and made his way 
back to Kentucky, in time to prevent a universal 
massacre of the whites. In July, 1779, the town 
was destroyed by Col. John Bowman and one 
hundred and sixty Kentuckians, and the Indians 
dispersed. 

The Americans made a permanent settlement in 
this county in 1797 or 1798. This latter year, a 
mill was erected in the confines of the county, 
which implies the settlement was made a short 
time previously. A short distance east of the 
mill two block-houses were erected, and it was in- 
tended, should it become necessary, to surround 
them and the mill with pickets. The mill was 
used by the settlers at “ Dutch Station,” in Miami 
County, fully thirty miles distant. The richness 
of the country in this part of the State attracted a 
great number of settlers, so that by 1803 the 
county was established, and Xenia laid out, and des- 
ignated as the county seat. Its first court house, 
a primitive log structure, was long preserved as a 
curiosity. It would indeed be a curiosity now. 

Zane’strace, passing from Wheeling to Mays- 
ville, crossed the Hockhocking* River, in Fairfield 
County, where Lancaster is now built. Mr. Zane 
located one of his three sections on this river, 
covering the site of Lancaster. Following this 
trace in 1797, many individuals noted the desira- 
bleness of the locality, some of whom determined 
to return and settle. ‘The site of the city had 
in former times been the home of the Wyandots, 
who had a town here, that, in 1790, contained 
over 500 wigwams and more than 1,000 souls. 
Their town was called Tarhee, or, in English, the 
Crane-town, and derived its name from the princi- 


* The word Hock-hock-ing in the Delaware language signifies 
abottle: the Shawanees bave it Wen-tha-kagh-qua sepe, ie; boltle 
river. Jobn White inthe American Pioneer says: “About seven 
miles northwest of Lancaster, there is a fallin the Hockhocking of 
about twenty feet. Above the fall for a short distance, the creek 
is very narrow and straight forming a neck, while at the falls it 
suddenly widens on each side and swells into the appearance of the 
body of a bottle. The whole, when seen from above, appears exactly 
in the shape of a bottle, and from this fact the Indians called the 
river Hock-hock-ing.”’—Howe’s Collections. 


pal chief of that tribe. Another portion of the 
tribe then lived at Toby-town, nine miles west of 
Tarhe-town (now Royaltown), and was governed 
by an inferior chief called Toby. The chief's wig- 
wam in T'arhe stood on the bank of the prairie, 
near a beautiful and abundant spring of water, 
whose outlet was the river. The wigwams of the 
Indians were built of the bark of trees, set on 
poles, in the form of a sugar-camp, with one square 
open, fronting a fire, and about the height of a 
man. The Wyandot tribe that day numbered 
about 500 warriors. By the treaty of Greenville, 
they ceded all their territory, and the majority, un- 
der their chief, removed to Upper Sandusky. The 
remainder lingered awhile, loath to leave the home 
of their ancestors, but as game became scarce, they, 
too, left for better hunting-grounds.”’* 

In April, 1798, Capt. Joseph Hunter, a bold, 
enterprising man, settled on Zane’s trace, on the 
bank of the prairie, west of the crossings, at a 
place since known as “ Hunter’s settlement.” For 
a time, he had no neighbors nearer than the set- 
tlers on the Muskingum and Scioto Rivers. He 
lived to see the country he had found a wilderness, 
full of the homes of industry. His wife was the 
first white woman that settled in the valley, and 
shared with him all the privations of a pioneer 
life. 

Mr. Hunter had not been long in the valley till 
he was joined by Nathaniel Wilson, John and Al- 
len Green, John and Joseph McMullen, Robert 
Cooper, Isaac Shaefer, and a few others, who 
erected cabins and planted corn. The next year, 
the tide of emigration came in with great force. 
In the spring, two settlements were made in Green- 
field Township, each settlement containing twenty 
or more families. One was called the Forks of 
the Hockhocking, the other, Yankeetown. Set- 
tlements were also made along the river below 
Hunter’s, on Rush Creek, Raccoon and Indian 
Creeks, Pleasant Run, Felter’s Run, at Tobeytown, 
Muddy Prairie, and on Clear Creek. In the fall, 
—1799—Joseph Loveland and Hezekiah Smith 
built a log grist-mill at the Upper Falls of the 
Hockhocking, afterward known as Rock Mill. 
This was the first mill on this river. In the latter 
part of the year, a mail route was established over 
the trace. The mail was carried through on horse- 
back, and, in the settlements in this locality, was 
left at the cabin of Samuel Coates, who lived on 
the prairie at the crossings of the river. 


* Lecture of George Sanderson,—Howe’s Collections. 
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In the fall of the next year, Ebenezer Zane laid 
out Lancaster, which, until 1805, was known as 
New Lancaster. The lots sold very rapidly, at 
$50 each, and, in less than one year, quite a vil- 
lage appeared. December 9, the Governor and 
Judges of the Northwest Territory organized 
Fairfield County, and made Lancaster the county 
seat. The year following, the Rev. John Wright, 
a minister of the Presbyterian Church, came, and 
from that time on schools and churches were estab- 
lished and thereafter regularly maintained at this 
place. 

Not far from Lancaster are immense mural es- 
carpments of sandstone formation. They were 
noted among the aborigines, and were, probably, 
used by them as places of outlook and defense. 

The same summer Fairfield County was settled, 

the towns of Bethel and Williamsburg, in Cler- 
mont County, were settled and laid out, and in 
1800, the county was erected. 

A settlement was also made immediately south 
of Fairfield County, in Hocking County, by Chris- 
tian Westenhaver, a German, from near ‘Hagers- 
town, Md. He came in the spring of 1798, and 
was soon joined by several families, who formed 
quite a settlement. The territory included in the 
county remained a part of Ross, Athens and 
Fairfield, until 1818, when Hocking County was 
erected, and Logan, which had been laid out in 
1816, was made the county seat. 

The country comprised in the county is rather 
broken, especially along the Hockhocking River. 
This broken country was a favorite resort of the 
Wyandot Indians, who could easily hide in the 

-numerous grottoes and ravines made by the river 
and its affluents as the water cut its way through 
the sandstone rocks. . 

In 1798, soon after Zane’s trace was cut through 
the country, a Mr. Graham located on the site of 
Cambridge, in Guernsey County. His was then 
the only dwelling between Wheeling and Zanes- 
ville, on the trace. He remained here alone about 
two years, when he was succeeded by George Bey- 
mer, from Somerset, Penn. Both these persons 
kept a tavern and ferry over Will’s Creck. In 
April, 1803, Mr. Beymer was succeeded by John 
Beatty, who came from Loudon, Va. His family 
consisted of eleven persons. The Indians hunted 
in this vicinity, and were frequent visitors at the 
tavern. In June, 1806, Cambridge was laid out, 
and on the day the lots were offered for sale, sey- 
eral families from the British Isle of Guernsey, 
near the coast of France, stopped here on their 


way to the West. They were satisfied with the 
location and purchased many of the lots, and some 
land in the vicinity. They were soon followed by 
other families from the same place, all of whom 
settling in this locality gave the name to the county 
when it was erected in 1810. 

A settlement was made in the central part of the 
State, on Darby Creek, in Union County, in the 
summer of 1798, by James and Joshua Ewing. 
The next year, they were joined by Samuel and 
David Mitchell, Samuel Mitchell, Jr., Samuel 
Kirkpatrick and Samuel McCullough, and, in 1800, 
by George and Samuel Reed, Robert Snodgrass 
and Paul Hodgson. 

“James Ewing’s farm was the site of an an- 
cient and noted Mingo town, which was deserted 
at the time the Mingo towns, in what is now Logan 
County, were destroyed by Gen. Logan, of Ken- 
tucky, in 1786. When Mr. Ewing took posses- 
sion of his farm, the cabins were still standing, 
and, among others, the remains of a blacksmith’s 
shop, with coal, cinders, iron-dross, ete. Jonathan 
Alder, formerly a prisoner among the Indians, 
says the shop was carried on by a renegade white 
man, named Butler, who lived among the Mingoes. 
Extensive fields had formerly been cultivated in 
the vicinity of the town.”* 

Soon after the settlement was established, Col. 
James Curry located here. He was quite an influ- 
ential man, and, in 1820, sueceeded in getting the 
county formed from portions of Delaware, Frank- 
lin, Madison and Logan, and a part of the old In- 
dian Territory. Marysville was made the county 
seat. 

During the year 1789, a fort, called Fort Steu- 
ben, was built on the site of Steubenville, but was 
dismantled at the conclusion of hostilities in 1795. 
Three years after, Bezaleel Williams and Hon. 
James Ross, for whom Ross County was named, 
located the town of Steubenville about the old 
fort, and, by liberal offers of lots, soon attracted 
quite a number of settlers. In 1805, the town 
was incorporated, and then had a population of 
several hundred persons. Jefferson County was 
created by Gov. St. Clair, July 29, 1797, the year 
before Steubenville was laid out. It then included 
the large scope of country west of Pennsylvania ; 
east and north of a line from the mouth of the 
Cuyahoga; southwardly to the Muskingum, and 
east to the Ohio; including, in its territories, the 
cities of Cleveland, Canton, Steubenville and War- 
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ren. Only a short time, however, was it allowed 
to retain this size, as the increase in emigration 
rendered it necessary to erect new counties, which 
was rapidly done, especially on the adoption ¢* the 
State government. 

The county is rich in early history, prior to its 
settlement by the Americans. It was the home of 
the celebrated Mingo chief, Logan, who resid2d 
awhile at an old Mingo town, a few miles below t.1e 
site of Steubenville, the place where the troo)s 
under Col. Williamson rendezvoused on their it 
famous raid against the Moravian Indians; ard 
also where Col. Crawford and his men met, when 
starting on their unfortunate expedition. 

In the Reserve, settlements were often made 
remote from populous localities, in accordance with 
the wish of a proprietor, who might own a tract of 
country twenty or thirty miles in the interior. In 
the present county of Geauga, three families located 
at Burton in 1798. "They lived at a considerable 
distance from any other settlement for some time, 
and were greatly inconvenienced for the want of 
mills or shops. As time progressed, however, 
these were brought nearer, or built in their midst, 
and, ere long, almost all parts of the Reserve could 
show some settlement, even if isolated. 

The next year, 1799, settlements were made at 
Ravenna, Deerfield and Palmyra, in Portage 
County. Hon. Benjamin Tappan came to the site 
of Ravenna in June, at which time he found one 
white man,a Mr. Honey, livingthere. At this date, 
a solitary log cabin occupied the sites of Buffalo and 
Cleveland. On his journey from New England, 
Mr. Tappan fell in with David Hudson, the founder 
of the Hudson settlement in Summit County. 
After many days of travel,they landed at a prairic in 
Summit County. Mr. Tappan left his goods in a 
cabin, built for the purpose, under the care of a hired 
man, and went on his way, cutting a road to the 
site of Ravenna, where his land lay. On his return 
for a second load of goods, they found the cabin 
deserted, and evidences of its plunder by the In- 
dians. Not long after,it was learned that the man 
left in charge had gone to Mr. Hudson’s settle- 
ment, he having set out immediately on his arrival, 
for his own land. Mr. Tappan gathered the re- 
mainder of his goods, and started back for Ravenna. 
On his way one of his oxen died, and he found 
himself in a vast forest, away from any habitation, 
and with one dollar in money. He did not falter 
a moment, but sent his hired man, a faithful fellow, 
to Erie, Penn., a distance of one hundred miles 
through the wilderness, with the compass for his 


guide, requesting from Capt. Lyman, the com- 
mander at the fort there, a loan of money. At 
the same time, he followed the township lines to 
Youngstown, where he became acquainted with 
Col. James Hillman, who did not hesitate to sell 
him an ox on credit, at a fair price. He returned 
to his load in a few days, found his ox all right, 
hitched the two together and went on. He was 
soon joined by his hired man, with the money, and 
together they spent the winter in a log cabin. He 
gave his man one hundred acres of land as a reward, 
and paid Col. Hillman for the ox. In a year or 
two he had a prosperous settlement, and when the 
county was erected ,in 1807, Ravenna was made 
the seat of justice. 

About the same time Mr. Tappan began his 
settlement, others were commenced in other locali- 
ties in this county. Early in May, 1799, Lewis 
Day and his son Horatio, of Granby, Conn., and 
Moses Tibbals and Green Frost, of Granville, 
Mass., left their homes in a one-horse wagon, and, 
the 29th of May, arrived in what is now Deerfield 
Township. Theirs was the first wagon that had 
ever penetrated farther westward in this region 
than Canfield. The country west of that place 
had been an unbroken wilderness until within a 
few days. Capt. Caleb Atwater, of Wallingford, 
Conn., had hired some men to open a road to’ 
Township No. 1, in the Seventh Range, of which 
he was the owner. This road passed through 
Deerfield, and was completed to that place when 
the party arrived at the point of their destination. 
These emigrants selected sites, and commenced 
clearing the land. In July, Lewis Ely arrived 
from Granville, and wintered here, while those 
who came first, and had made their improvements, 
returned East. The 4th of March, 1800, Alva 
Day (son of Lewis Day), John Campbell and 
Joel Thrall arrived. In April, George and Rob- 
ert Taylor and James Laughlin, from Pennsylvania, 
with their families, came. Mr. Laughlin built a 
crist-mill, which was of great convenience to the 
settlers. July 29, Lewis Day returned with 
his family and his brother-in-law, Maj. Rogers, 
who, the next year, also brought his family. 

“Much suffering was experienced at first on 
account of the scarcity of provisions. They were 
chiefly supplied from the settlements east of the 
Ohio River, the nearest of which was Georgetown, 
forty miles away. The provisions were brought 
on pack-horses through the wilderness. August 
22, Mrs. Alva Day gave birth to a child—a fe- 
male—the first child born in the township. 
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November 7, the first wedding took place. John 
Campbell and Sarah Ely were joined in wedlock 
by Calvin Austin, Esq., of Warren. He was 
accompanied from Warren, a distance of twenty- 
seven miles, by Mr. Pease, then a lawyer, after- 
ward a well-known Judge. They came on foot, 
there being no road; and, as they threaded their 
way through the woods, young Pease taught the 
Justice the marriage ceremony by oft repetition. 

“Tn 1802, Franklin Township was organized, em- 
bracing all of Portage and parts of Trumbull and 
Summit Counties. About this time the settlement 
received accessions from all parts of the Hast. In 
February, 1801, Rev. Badger came and began his 
labors, and two years later Dr. Shadrac Bostwick 
organized a Methodist Episcopal church.* The 
remaining settlement in this county, Palmyra, was 
begun about the same time as the others, by David 
Daniels, from Salisbury, Conn. The next year he 
brought out his family. Soon after he was joined 
by KE. N. and W. Bacon, E. Cutler, A. Thurber, 
A. Preston, N. Bois, J. T. Baldwin, T. and C. 
Gilbert, D. A. and S. Waller, N. Smith, Joseph 
Fisher, J. Tuttle and others. 

“ When this region was first settled, there was 
an Indian trail commencing at Fort McIntosh 
(Beaver, Penn.), and extending westward to San- 
dusky and Detroit. The trail followed the highest 
ground. Along the trail, parties of Indians were 
frequently seen passing, for several years after the 
whites came. It seemed to be the great aboriginal 
thoroughfare from Sandusky: to the Ohio River. 
There were several large piles of stones on the 
trail in this locality, under which human skeletons 
have been discovered. These are supposed to be 
the remains of Indians slain in war, or murdered 
by their enemies, as tradition says it is an Indian 
custom for each one to cast a stone on the grave 
of an enemy, whenever he passes by. These stones 
appear to have been picked up along the trail, and 
cast upon the heaps at different times. 

“At the point where this trail crosses Silver 
Creck, Fredrick Daniels and others, in 1814, dis- 
covered, painted on several trees, various devices, 
evidently the work of Indians. The bark was 
carefully shaved off two-thirds of the way around, 
and figures cut upon the wood. On one of these 
was delineated seven Indians, equipped in a_par- 


ticular manner, one of whom was without a head. | 


This was supposed to have been made by a party 
on their return westward, to give intelligence to 


their friends behind, of the loss of one of their 
party at this place ; and, on making search, a hu- 
man skeleton was discovered near by.” * 

The celebrated Indian hunter, Brady, made his 
remarkable leap across the Cuyahoga, in_ this 
county. The county also contains Brady’s Pond, 
a large sheet of water, in which he once made his 
escape from the Indians, from which circumstance 
it received its name. 

The locality comprised in Clark County was 
settled the same summer as those in Summit County. 
John Humphries came to this part of the State 
with Gen. Simon Kenton, in 1799. With them 
came six families from Kentucky, who settled 
north of the site of Springfield. A fort was 
erected on Mad River, for security against the In- 
dians. Fourteen cabins were soon built near it, 
all being surrounded by a strong picket fence. 
David Lowery, one of the pioneers here, built the 
first flat-boat, to operate on the Great Miami, and, 
in 1800, made the first trip on that river, coming 
down from Dayton. He took his boat and cargo 
on down to New Orleans, where he disposed of his 
load of “ five hundred venison hams and bacon.” 

Springfield was laid out in March, 1801. Griffith 
Foos, who came that spring, built a tavern, which 
he completed and opened in June, remaining in 
this place till 1814. He often stated that when 
emigrating West, his party were four days and a 
half getting from Franklinton, on the Scioto, to 
Springfield, a distance of forty-two miles. When 
crossing the Big Darby, they were obliged to carry 
all their goods over on horseback, and then drag 
their wagons across with ropes, while some of the 
party swam by the side of the wagon, to prevent 
its upsetting. The site of the town was of such 
practical beauty and utility, that it soon attracted 
a large number of settlers, and, in a few years, 
Springfield was incorporated. In 1811, a church 
was built by the residents for the use of all denom- 
inations. : 

Clark County is made famous in aboriginal 
history, as the birthplace and childhood home of 
the noted Indian, Tecumseh.f He was born in 


* Howe’s Collections. 

} Tecumseh, or Tecumshe, was a son of Puckeshinwa, a member 
of the Kiscopoke tribe, and Methoataske, of the Turtle tribe of the 
Shawanee nation. They removed from Florida to Ohio soon after 
their marriage, The father, Puckeshinwa, rose to the rank of a chief, 
and fell at the battle of Point Pleasant, in 1774. After his death, 
the mother, Methoataske, returned to the south, where she died at 
an advancedage. Tecumseh was born about the year 1768. He 
early showed a passion for war, and, when only 27 years of age, was 
made a chief. The next year he removed to Deer Creek, in the 


vicinity of Urbana, and from there to the site of Piqua, on the 
Great Miami. In 1798 he accepted the invitation of the Delawares 
in the vicinity of White River, Indiana, and from that time made 


* Tlowe’s Collections, 
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the old Indian town of Piqua, the ancient Piqua 
of the Shawanees, on the north side of Mad River, 
about five miles west of Springfield. The town 
was destroyed by the Kentucky Rangers under 
Gen. George Rogers Clarke in 1780, at the same 
time he destroyed “Old Chillicothe.” Immense 
fields of standing corn about both towns were cut 
down, compelling the Indians to resort to the hunt 
with more than ordinary vigor, to sustain them- 
selves and their wives and children. This search 
insured safety for some time on the borders. The 
site of Cadiz, in Harrison County, was settled in 
April, 1799, by Alexander Henderson and his 
family, from Washington County, Penn. When 
they arrived, they found neighbors in the persons 
of Daniel Peterson and his family, who lived near 
the forks of Short Creek, and who had preceded 
them but a very short time. The next year, emi- 
grants began to cross the Ohio in great numbers, 
and in five or six years large settlements could be 
seen in this part of the State. The county was 
erected in 1814, and Cadiz, laid out in 1803, made 
the county seat. 

While the settlers were locating in and about 
Cadiz, a few families came to what is now Monroe 
County, and settled near the present town of 
Beallsville. Shortly after, a few persons settled on 
the Clear Fork of the Little Muskingum, and a 
few others on the east fork of Duck Creek. The 
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next season all these settlements received addi- 
tions and a few other localities were also occupied. 
Before long the town of Beallsville was laid 
out, and in time became quite populous. The 
county was not erected until 1813, and in 1815 
Woodsfield was laid out and made the seat of 
justice. 

The opening of the season of 1800—the dawn 
of a new century—saw a vast emigration west- 
ward. Old settlements in Ohio received immense 
increase of emigrants, while, branching out in all 
directions like the radii of a circle, other settle- 
ments were constantly formed until, in a few years, 
all parts of the State knew the presence of the 
white man. 

Towns sprang into existence here and there; 
mills and factories were erected; post offices and 
post-routes were established, and the comforts and 
conveniences of life began to appear. 

With this came the desire, so potent to the mind 
of all American citizens, to rule themselves through 
representatives chosen by their own votes. Hith- 
erto, they had been ruled by a Governor and Judges 
appointed by the President, who, in turn, appointed 
county and judicial officers. The arbitrary rulings 
of the Governor, St. Clair, had arrayed the mass 
of the people against him, and made the desire for 
the second grade of government stronger, and 
finally led to its creation. 


CHAPTER X. 


FORMATION OF THE STATE GOVERNMENT—OHIO A STATE—THE STATE CAPITALS—LEGIS- 
LATION—THE ‘“‘SWEEPING RESOLUTIONS’’—TERRITORIAL AND STATE GOVERNORS. 


ETTLEMENTS increased so rapidly in that 

part of the Northwest Territory included in 
Ohio, during the decade from 1788 to 1798, 
despite the Indian war, that the demand for an 
election of a Territorial Assembly could not be 
ignored by Gov. St. Clair, who, having ascertained 
that 5,000 free males resided within the limits of 
the Territory, issued his proclamation October 29, 
1798, directing the electors to elect representatives 
to a General Assembly. He ordered the election 


his home with them. He was most active in the war of 1812 
against the Americans, and from the time he began his work to 


ite the tribes, his history isso closely identified therewith that 
the reader is referred to the history of that war in succeeding pages. 
It may notbe amiss to say that all stories regarding the manner 
of his death are considered errundous. He was undoubtedly killed 
in the outset of the battle of the Thames in Canada in 1814, and his 


body secretly buried by the Indians. 


to be held on the third Monday in December, and 
directed the representatives to meet in Cincinnati 
January 22, 1799. 

On the day designated, the representatives * 
assembled at Cincinnati, nominated ten persons, 
whose names were sent to the President, who 
selected five to constitute the Legislative Council, 


* Those elected were: from Washington County, Return Jona- 
than Meigs and Paul Fearing; from Hamilton County, William 
Goforth, William McMillan, John Smith, John Ludlow, Robert 
Benham, Aaron Caldwell and Isaac Martin; from St. Clair County 
(Illinois), Shadrach Bond; from Knox County (Indiana), John 
Small; from Randolph County (Illinois), John Edgar; from Wayne 
County, Solomon Sibley, Jacob Visgar and Charles F. ( habert de 
Joncaire; from Adams County, Joseph Darlington and Nathaniel 
Massie; from Jefferson County, James Pritchard; from Ross County, 
Thomas Worthington, Blias Langham, Samuel Findley and Edward 
Tiffin. The five gentlemen, except Vanderburgh, chosen us the 
Upper House were all from counties afterward included in Ohio. 
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or Upper House. These five were Jacob Burnet, 
James Findley, Henry Vanderburgh, Robert 
Oliver and David Vance. On the ‘3d of March, 
the Senate confirmed their nomination, and the 
Territorial Government of Ohio*—or, more prop- 
erly, the Northwest—was complete. As this 
comprised the essential business of this body, it 
was prorogued by the Governor, and the Assembly 


direeted to meet at the same place September 16, | 


1799, and proceed to the enactment of laws for 
the Territory. ' 
That day, the Territorial Legislature met again 
at Cincinnati, but, for want of a quorum, did not 
organize until the 24th. The House consisted of 


nineteen members, seven of whom were from Ham- | 


ilton County, four from Ross, three from Wayne, 
two from Adams, one from Jefferson, one from 
Washington and one from Knox. Assembling 
both branches of the Legislature, Gov. St. Clair 
addressed them, recommending such measures to 
their consideration as, in his judgment, were suited 
to the condition of the country. The Council 
then organized, electing Henry Vanderburgh, Presi- 
dent; William C. Schenck, Secretary; George 
Howard, Doorkeeper, and Abraham Carey, Ser- 
geant-at-arms. 

The House also organized, electing Edward Tif- 
fin, Speaker; John Reilly, Clerk; Joshua Row- 
land, Doorkeeper, and Abraham Carey, Sergeant- 
at-arms. 

This was the first legislature elected in the old 
Northwestern Territory. During its first session, 
it passed thirty bills, of which the Governor vetoed 
eleven. They also elected William Henry Harri- 
son, then Secretary of the Territory, delegate to 
Congress. The Legislature continued in session 
till December 19, having much to do in forming 
new laws, when they were prorogued by the Goy- 


ernor, until the first Monday in November, 1800. | 
_ election had been held in this part of the Territory, 


The second session was held in Chillicothe, which 
had been designated as the seat of government by 
Congress, until a permanent capital should be 
selected. 

May 7, 1800, Congress passed an act establish- 
ing Indiana Territory, including all the country 
west of the Great Miami River to the Mississippi, 
and appointed William Henry Harrison its Goy- 
ernor. At the autumn session of the Legislature 


* Ohio never existed as a Territory proper. It was known, both 
before and after the division of the Northwest Territory, as the 
“Territory northwest of the Ohio River.” Still, as the country 
comprised in its limits was the principal theater of action, the short 
resume given Here is made necessary in the logical course of events. 
Ohio, as Ohio, never existed until the creation of the State in 
March, 1803. 


one 


_ by this act. 


of the eastern, or old part of the Territory, Will- 
iam McMillan was elected to the vacancy caused 
By the organization of this Territory, 


‘the counties of Knox, St. Clair and Randolph, 


the result. 


were taken out of the jurisdiction of the old Ter- 
ritory, and with them the representatives, Henry 
Vandenburgh, Shadrach Bond, John Small and 
John Edgar. 

Before the time for the next Assembly came, a 
new election had occurred, and a few changes were 
Robert Oliver, of Marietta, was cho- 


sen Speaker in the place of Henry Vanderburgh. 
'There was considerable business at this session ; 
several new counties were to be erected ; the coun- 


| 


| events, was never held, 


| 
| 
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try was rapidly filling with people, and where the 
scruples of the Governor could be overcome, some 
organization was made. He was very tenacious of 
his power, and arbitrary in his rulings, affirming 
that he, alone, had the power to create new coun- 
ties. This dogmatic exercise of his veto power, 
his rights as ruler, and his defeat by the Indians, 
all tended against him, resulting in his displace- 
ment by the President. This was done, however, 
just at the timethe Territory came from the second 
grade of government, and the State was created. 
The third session of the Territorial Legislature 


| continued from November 24, 1801, to January 


23, 1802, when it adjourned to meet in Cincin- 
nati, the fourth Monday in November, but 
owing to reasons made obvious by subsequent 
and the third session 
marks the decline of the Territorial government. 

April 30, 1802, Congress passed an act “to 
enable the people of the eastern division of the 


territory northwest of the Ohio River, to form a 


constitution and State government, and for the 
admission of such States into the Union om 
an equal footing with the original States, and for 
other purposes.” In pursuance of this act, an 


and members of a constitutional convention cho- 
sen, who were to meet at Chillicothe, November 


1, to perform the duty assigned them. 


The people throughout the country contemplat- 
ed in the new State were anxious for the adoption 
of a State govermment. The arbitrary acts of the 
Territorial Governor had heightened this feeling ; 
the census of the Territory gave it the lawful 
number of inhabitants, and nothing stood in_ its 
way. 

The convention met the day designated and 
proceeded at once to its duties. When the time 
arrived for the opening of the Fourth Territorial 
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Legislature, the convention was in session and had | 


evidently about completed its labors. The mem- 
bers of the Legislature (eight of whom were mem- 
bers of the convention) seeing that a speedy 
termination of the Territorial government was inev- 
itable, wisely concluded it was inexpedient and 
unnecessary to hold the proposed session. 

The convention concluded its labors the 29th of 
November. The Constitution adopted at that time, 
though rather crude in some of its details, was an 
excellent organic instrument, and remained almost 
entire until 1851, when the present one was 
adopted. Either is too long for insertion here, 
but either will well pay a perusal. The one adopted 
by the convention in 1802 was never submitted 
to the people, owing to the circumstances of the 
times; but it was submitted to Congress February 
19, 1803, and by that body accepted, and an act 
passed admitting Ohio to the Union. 

The Territorial government ended March 3, 
1803, by the organization, that day, of the State 
government, which organization defined the pres- 
ent limits of the State. 


‘** We, the people of the Eastern Division of the Ter- 
ritory or the United States, Northwest of the River 
Ohio, having the right of admission into the General 
Government as a member of the Union, consistent with 
the Constitution of the United States, the Ordinance 
of Congress of one thousand seven hundred and eighty- 
seven, and of the law of Congress, entitled ‘An act to 
enable the people of the Eastern Division of the Terri- 
tory of the United States Northwest of the River Ohio, 
to form a Constitution and a State Government, and for 
the admission of such State into the Union on an equal 
footing with the original States, and for other purpo- 
ses;’ in order to establish justice, promote the well- 
fare and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity, do ordain and establish the follow- 
ing Constitution or form of government; and do mu- 
tually agree with each other to form ourselves into a 
free and independent State, by the name of the State 
of Ohio.’’**—Preamble, Constitution of 1802. 


When the convention forming the Constitution, 
completed its labors and presented the results to 
Congress, and that body passed the act forming 


* The name of the State is derived from the river forming its 
southern boundary. Its origin is somewhat obscure, but is com- 
monly ascribed to the Indians. On this point, Col. Johnston says: 
“The Shawanoese called the Ohio River ‘Kis-ke-pi-la, Sepe, i. ¢., ‘Bugle 
River? The Wyan:iots were in the conntry generations before the 
Shawanoese, and, consequently, their name of the river is the prim- 
itive one and should stand in preference to all others. Ohio may 
be called an improvement on the expression, ‘O-he-zuh,’ and was, no 
doubt, adopted by the early French voyagers in their boat-songs, 
-and is substantially the same wort as used by the Wyandots: the 
‘meaning applied by the French, fair and beantiful ‘la belle river,’ 
being the same precisely as that meant by the Indians—‘ great, 
grand and fair to look upon.’ "—Howe’s Collections. a ; 

Webster’s Dictionary gives the word as of Indian origin, and its 
meaning to be, “ Beautiful.” 
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the State, the territory included therein was di- 
vided into nine counties, whose names and dates of 
erection were as follows: 


Washington, July 27,1788; Hamilton, Janu- 


> 


ary 2, 1790; (owing to the Indian war no other 


counties were erected till peace was restored); Ad- 
ams, July 10, 1797; Jefferson, July 29, 1797; 
Ross, August 20, 1798; Clermont, Fairfield and 
Trumbull, December 9, 1800; Belmont, Septem- 
ber 7, 1801. These counties were the thickest- 
settled part of the State, yet many other localities 
needed organization and were clamoring for it, but 
owing to St. Clair’s views, he refused to grant 
their requests. One of the first acts on the as- 
sembling of the State Legislature, March 1, 1803, 
was the creation of seven new counties, viz., Gal- 
lia, Scioto, Geauga, Butler, Warren, Greene and 
Montgomery. ° 

Sestion Sixth of the “Schedule” of the Consti- 
tution required an election: for the various officers 
and Representatives necessary under the new gov- 
ernment, to be held the second Tuesday of Janu- 
ary, 1803, these officers to take their seats and as- 
sume their duties March 3. The Second Article 
provided for the regular elections, to be held on 
the second Tuesday of October, in each year. The 
Governor elected at first was to hold his office 
until the first regular election could be held, and 
thereafter to continue in office two years. 

The January elections placed Edward Tiffin in 
the Governor's office, sent Jeremiah Morrow to 
Congress, and chose an Assembly, who met on the 
day designated, at Chillicothe. Michael Baldwin 
was chosen Speaker of the House, and Nathaniel 
Massie, of the Senate. The Assembly appointed 
William Creighton, Jr., Secretary of State; Col. 
Thomas Gibson, Auditor; William McFarland, 
Treasurer; Return J. Meigs, Jr., Samuel Hun- 
tington and William Sprigg, Judges of the Su- 
preme Court; Francis Dunlevy, Wyllys Silliman 
and Calvin Pease, President Judges of the First, 
Second and Third Districts, and Thomas Worth- 
ington and John Smith, United States Senators. 
Charles Willing Byrd was made the United States 
District Judge. 

The act of Congress forming the State, con- 
tained certain requisitions regarding public schools, 
the “ salt springs,” public lands, taxation of Gov- 
ernment lands, Symmes’ purchase, etc., which the 
constitutional convention agreed to with a few 
minor considerations. These Congress accepted, 
and passed the act in accordance thereto. The 
First General Assembly found abundance of work 
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to do regarding these various items, and, at once, 
set themselves to the task. Laws were passed re- 
garding all these ; new counties created ; officers 
appointed for the same, until they could be elected, 
and courts and machinery of government put in 
motion. President Judges and lawyers traveled 
their circuits holding courts, often in the open air 
or in a log shanty; a constable doing duty as 
guard over a jury, probably seated on a log under 
a tree, or in the bushes. The President Judge in- 
structed the officers of new counties in their duties, 
and though the whole keeping of matters accorded 
with the times, an honest feeling generally pre- 
vailed, inducing each one to perform his part as 
effectually as his knowledge permitted. 

The State continually filled with people. New 
towns arose all over the country. LHxcepting the 


occasional sicknesses caused by the new climate and | 


fresh soil, the general health of the people im- 
proved as time went on. They were fully in ac- 
cord with the President, Jefferson, and carefully 
nurtured those principles of personal liberty en- 
grafted in the fundamental law of 1787, and later, 
in the Constitution of the State. 

Little if any change occurred in the natural 
course of events, following the change of govern- 
ment until Burr’s expedition and plan of secession 
in 1805 and 1806 appeared. What his plans 
were, have never been definitely ascertained. His 
action related more to the General Government, 
‘yet Ohio was called upon to aid in putting down 
his insurrection—for such it was thought to be— 
and defeated his purposes, whatever they were. 
His plans ended only in ignominious defeat; the 
breaking-up of one of the finest homes in the 
Western country, and the expulsion of himself and 
all those who were actively engaged in his scheme, 
whatever its imports were. 

Again, for a period of four or five years, no 
exciting events occurred. Settlements continued ; 
mills and factories increased; towns and _ cities 
grew; counties were created; trade enlarged, and 
naught save the common course of events trans- 
pired to mark the course of time. Other States 


were made from the old Northwest Territory, all | 


parts of which were rapidly being occupied by 
settlers. The danger from Indian hostilities was 
little, and the adventurous whites were rapidly 
occupying their country. One thing, however, 
was yet a continual source of annoyance to the 
Americans, viz., the British interference with the 
Indians. Their traders did not scruple, nor fail 
on every opportunity, to aid these sons of the 


forest with arms and ammunition as occasion 
offered, endeavoring to stir them up against the 
Americans, until events here and on the high seas 
culminated in a declaration of hostilities, and the 
war of 1812 was the result. The deluded red 
men found then, as they found in 1795, that they 
were made tools by a stronger power, and dropped 
when the time came that they were no longer 
needed. 

Before the opening of hostilities occurred, how- 
ever, a series of acts passed the General Assembly, 
causing considerable excitement. These were the 
famous “Sweeping Resolutions,” passed in 1810. 
For a few years prior to their passage, considera- 
ble discontent prevailed among many of the legis- 
lators regarding the rulings of the courts, and by 
many of these embryo law-makers, the legislative 
power was considered omnipotent. They could 
change existing laws and contracts did they desire 
to, thought many of them, even if such acts con- 
flicted with the State and National Constitutions. 
The “Sweeping Resolutions’’ were brought about 
mainly by the action of the judges in declaring 
that justices of the peace could, in the collection 
of debts, hold jurisdiction in amounts not exceed- 
ing fifty dollars without the aid of a jury. The 


, Constitution of thé United States gave the. jury 


control in all such cases where the amount did not 
exceed twenty dollars. There was a direct con- 
tradiction against the organic law of the land—to 
which every other law and act is subversive, and 
when the judges declared the legislative act uncon- 
stitutional and hence null and void, the Legisla- 


| ture became suddenly inflamed at their independ- 


ence, and proceeded at once to punish the admin- 
istrators of justice. The legislature was one of 
the worst that ever controlled the State, and was 
composed of many men who were not only igno- 
rant of common law, the necessities of a State, and 
the dignity and true import of their office, but 
were demagogues in every respect. Having the 
power to impeach officers, that body at once did 
so, having enough to carry a two-thirds majority, 
and removed several judges. Further maturing 
their plans, the “Sweepers,” as they were known, 
construed the law appointing certain judges and 
civil officers for seven years, to mean seven years 
from the organization of the State, whether they 
had been officers that length of time or not. All 
officers, whether of new or old counties, were con- 
strued as included in the act, and, utterly ignoring 
the Constitution, an act was passed in January, 


_ 1810, removing every civil officer in the State. 
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February 10, they proceeded to fill all these va- 
cant offices, from State officers down to the lowest 
county office, either by appointment or by ordering 
an election in the manner prescribed by law. 

The Constitution provided that the office of 
judges should continue for seven years, evidently 
seven years from the time they were elected, and 
not from the date of the admission of the State, 
which latter construction this headlong Legisla- 
ture had construed as the meaning. Many of the 
counties had been organized but a year or two, 
others three or four years; hence an indescribable 
confusion arose as soon as the new set of officers 
Were appointed or elected. The new order of 
things could not be made to work, and finally, so 
utterly impossible did the injustice of the proceed- 
ings become, that it was dropped. The decisions 
of the courts were upheld, and the invidious doc- 
trine of supremacy in State legislation received 
such a check that it is not likely ever to be repeated. 

Another act of the Assembly, during this pe- 
riod, shows its construction. Congress had granted 
a township of land for the use of a university, and 
located the township in Symmes’ purchase. This 
Assembly located the university on land outside 
of this purchase, ignoring the act of Congress, as 
they had done before, showing not only ignorance 
of the true scope of law, but a lack of respeet un- 
becoming such bodies. 

The seat of government was also moved from 
Chillicothe to Zanesville, which vainly hoped to be 
made the permanent State capital, but the next 
session it was again taken to Chillicothe, and com- 
missioners appointed to locate a permanent capital 
site. 

These commissioners were James Findley, Jo- 
seph Darlington, Wyllys Silliman, Reason Beall, 
and William McFarland. It is stated that they 
reported at first in favor of Dublin, a small town 
on the Scioto about fourteen miles above Colum- 
bus. At the session of 1812-13,the Assembly 
accepted the proposals of Col. James Johnston, 
Alexander McLaughlin, John Kerr, and Lyne 
Starling, who owned the site of Columbus. The 
Assembly also decreed that the temporary seat of 
government should remain at Chillicothe until the 
buildings necessary for the State officers should be 


erected, when it would be taken there, forever to 
remain. This was done in 1816, in December of 
that year the first meeting of the Assembly being 
held there. 

The site selected for the capital was on the east 
bank of the Scioto. about a mile below its junction 
with the Olentangy. Wide streets were laid out, 
and preparations for a city made. The expecta- 
tions of the founders have been, in this respect, re- 
alized. The town was laid out in the spring of 1812, 
under the direction of Moses Wright. A short 
time after, the contract for making it the capital was 
signed. June 18, the same day war was declared 
against Great Britain, the sale of lots took place. 
Among the early settlers were George McCor- 
mick, George B. Harvey, John Shields, Michael 
Patton, Alexander Patton, William Altman, John 
Collett, William McElvain, Daniel Kooser, Peter 
Putnam, Jacob Hare, Christian Heyl, Jarvis, George 
and Benjamin Pike, William Long, and Dr. John 
M. Edminson. In 1814, a house of worship was 
built, a school opened, a newspaper— The Western 
Intelligencer and Columbus Gazette, now the 
Ohio State Journal—was started, and the old 
State House erected. In 1816, the “Borough of 
Columbus” was incorporated, and a mail route once 
a week between Chillicothe and Columbus started. 
In 1819, the old United States Court House was 
erected, and the seat of justice removed from 
Franklinton to Columbus. Until 1826, times were 
exceedingly “slow ”’ in the new capital, and but lit- 
tle growth experienced. The improvement period 
revived the capital, and enlivened its trade and 
growth so that in 1834, a city charter was granted. 
The city is now about third in size in the State, 
and contains many of the most prominent public 
institutions. The present capitol building, one of 
the best in the West, is patterned somewhat after 
the national Capitol at Washington City. 

From the close of the agitation of the “ Sweeping 
Resolutions,” until the opening of the war of 1812, 
but a short time elapsed. In fact, scarcely had 
one subsided, ere the other was upon the country. 
Though the war was national, its theater of opera- 
tions was partly in Ohio, that State taking an act- 
ive part in its operations. Indeed, its liberty 
depended on the war. 
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LIST OF TERRITORIAL AND STATE GOVERNORS, 


From the organization of the first civil government in the Northwest Territory (1788 to 1802), of which the State of 
Ohio was apart, until the year 1880. 


Term 


NAME. COUNTY. Commenced. Term Ended. 
@) Arthur St. Clairtre..cceres coerce ites Or iPieerenc ac crcdee-ktece Soin July 13, 1788|Nov. 1802 
behaein Walling m Biyindoee-ces- pete kcion oy sto Hamilton... Nov. 1802|/March 3, 1803 
>) Edward Tiffin......... eRe ep eel ashe eet {ROSS uiscrdastedces Sones a dena Paes ......|March 38, 1803}March 4, 1807 
c) {Thomas Kirker........ nacecihactuadevaess sdgasaea A GaN Ss sousncms tempeh decrement ....--e [March 4, 1807|Dec. 12, 1808 
(shiinauny's} | is honskirnaveqioiale eA oBSe come Ae nantes nice: coc, Trumbull....... Adnecdaexsannigs ieee ..-/Dec, 12, 1808/Dec. ae 1810 
(@) Return Jonathan Meigs =| WW RSET COU cates eae den eve xeaes pee re Dec. 8, 1810|March 25, 1814 
fOthniel Looker-.............. 52506420000 Hamilton April 14, 1814)Dec. 8, 1814 
INhomiaspWortbinet Omer essai sne svete sddesesectety BiOSS3 2 ce ceceedetesses sae ..|Dee. 8,1814\Dec. 14, 1818 
(¢) Ethan Allen Brown........0.-0s..2-s000- sees Hamilton ..|Dec. 14, 1818)Jan. 4, 1822 
{Allen ‘Trimble:......:...----... ae ..| Highland ../Jan. 7, 1822\Dec. 28, 1822 
Jeremiah MOrrow.........s+cseeee Rice Yesicte Dawoides WiSUUCN, te deestaces case Dec. 28, 1822)Dec. 19, 1826 
Allen Trimble....... Potnonticke aniiphse Bde sescen sntoae Piiohiiam@en. sconcestaee Serpegete. 3 aire Dec. 19, 1826/Dec. 18, 1830 
Duncan McArthur ..|Dee. 18, 1830|Dec. 7, 1832 
Robert Lucas....... ..|Dec. 7, 1882/Dec. 13, 1836 
Joseph Vance..... we ..|Dec. 15, 1836|/Dec. 13, 1838 
Wilson Shannon......... de sede sepiasiaesstevesissasenaes Belmont 5. .<..cccssnds snaiSainae Aaeeiarale ace faa Dec. 13, 1838\)Dec. 16, 1840 
Thomas Corwin.......... Rode tees Mecideadle Seco sciaians WATCH: sen cencueety caseaetresecsaees esas Dec. 16, 1840)Dec. 14, 1842 
(f) Wilson Shannon......... Belmont....... ..|Dec, 14, 1842)April 13, 1844 
{Thomas W. Bartley........ 3 Richland......... metaedeeveseaess ..|April 13, 1844/Dec. 8, 1844 
Mordecai Bartley...........- genes Richland....... way eweena de eauc deme ..|Dec. 3, 1844/Dec. 12, 1846 
Walliam Beb bees. .+s0+secesen ete til en een cee cotncaet's cMeastied siden cttaed Dec 12,1846\Jan. 22, 1849 
(g) Seabury Ford...,........ Sacciion cites siioqasaewar a | COU LS scan caeeneetancas 22,1849|Dec. 12, 1850 
(h) Reuben Wood....... eae .|Cuyahoga........... 12, 1850\July  15,.1853 
(7) William Medill........... sa naaeaetoee scot ssscng BSG CLO.smiras cates 15, 1853/Jan. 14, 1856 
Salmon P. Chase....... sencoaetecsseess She sdddaseeereee Hamilton........... 14, 1856) Jan. 9, 1860 
William Dennison.............. 9,1860\Jan. 13, 1862 
DaviGelodsccsesacece-. A CODECE 18, 1862\Jan. 12, 1864 
k) John Brough....... neLoece devs Sodas deems Cuyahoga........... 12, 1864)Aug. 29, 1865 
@Uharles ANC eLrsOM, .cssces cscs ssesesse Racasicinencaees VM ONUPOMOY Vince. chcwgeasecee s 30, 1864)Jan. 9, 1866 
TACOMA COM se sctaemsseasencueeeteccis Cocaneee het eeats Trumbullitiieccecd.coake oF a Bhd Jan 9, 1866\Jan. 138, 1868 
Hamilton 13, 1868)Jan. 8, 1872 
-| Hamilton 8, 1872\Jan. 12, 1874 
Ross.dccs 12, 1874|Jan. 14, 1876 
L) PRMbhertond Bae LAG vaeqrs + ccatsweseuachevassens NaN CUSIE Ys Varad guests went uccloaen ee Jan. 14, 1876/March 2, 1877 
20) a OMNES ole MOULD Disleccma ae cae senna ssnest an ceanes ED Sita EGIL Sn cores antes oestecae ecient March 2, 1877|Jan. 14, 1878 
Richard M. Bishop...... Weavnowseaceeuel Hamilton .(Jan. 14, 1878)Jan. 14, 1880 
Charles-POStOr, vestevpenssccceadiden ance cece verestuvece Sandusky Asics Peres ime rt strep! ‘Jan. 14, 1880) 


(a) Arthur St. Clair,of Pennsylvania, was Governor of the North- 
west Territory, of which Ohio was 1 part, from July 13, 1788, when the 
first civil government was established in the Territory, until about 
the close of the year 1802, when he was removed by the President. 

*Secretary of the Territory, and was acting Governor of the 
Territory after the removal of Goy. St. Clair, 

b) Resigned March 8, 1807, to accept the office of U. 8. Senator. 
os Return Jonathan Meiys was elected Governor on the second 
Tuesday of October, 1807, over Nathanicl Massie, who contested the 
election of Meigs, on the ground that “hs had not been a resident of 
this State for four years next preceding the election, as required by 
the Constitution,” and the General Assembly, in joint convention, 
declared that he was not eligible. The office was not given to 
Maasie, nor does it appear, fromthe records that he claimed it, but 
Thomas Kirker, acting Governor, continued to discharge the duties 
of the office until December 12, 1808, when Samuel Huntington was 
inaugurated, he haying been elected on the second Tuesday of 
October in that year 


(d) Resigned March 25, 1814, to accept the office of Postmaster- | 


General of the United States. 


(e) Resigned January 4, 1822. to accept the office of United 
States Senator. 

(f) Resigned April 13, 1844, to accept the office of Minister to 
Mexico. 

(g) The result of the election in 1848 was not finally determined in 
joint convention of the two houses of the General Assembly until 
January 19,1849, and the inauguration did not take place until the 
22d of that month. 

(hk) Resigned July 15, 1853 to accept the office of Consul to Val- 
paraiso. 

(7) Elected _in October, 1853, for the regular term, to commence 
on the second Monday of January, 1854. 

(k) Died August 29, 1865. 

} Acting Governor. 

t Acting Governor, vice Wilson Shannon, resigned. 
Acting Governor, vice Reuben Wood, resigned. 
y Acting Governor, vice John Brough, deceased. 

(2) Resigned March 2, 1877, to accept the office of President of 
the United States, 

(m) Vice Rutherford B. Hayes, resigned. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


THE WAR OF 1812—GROWTH OF THE STATE—CANAL, RAILROADS AND OTHER IMPROVEMENTS 
—DEVELOPMENT OF STATE RESOURCES. 


N June, 1812, war was declared against Great 
- Britain. Before this, an act was passed by Con- 
gress, authorizing the increase of the regular army 
to thirty-five thousand troops, and a large force of 
volunteers, to serve twelve months. Under this 
act, Return J. Meigs, then Governor of Ohio, in 
April and May, 1812, raised three regiments of 
troops to serve twelve months. They rendez- 
voused at Dayton, elected their officers, and pre- 
pared for the campaign. These regiments were 
numbered First, Second and Third. Duncan Mc- 
Arthur was Colonel of the First ; James Findlay, 
of the Second, and Lewis Cass, of the Third. 
Early in June these troops marched to Urbana, 
where they were joined by Boyd’s Fourth Regiment 
of regular troops, under command of Col. Miller, 
who had been in the battle of Tippecanoe. Near 
the middle of June, this little army of about 
twenty-five hundred men, under command of Gov. 
William Hull, of Michigan, who had been author- 
ized by Congress to raise the troops, started on 
its northern march. By the end of June, the 
army had reached the Maumee, after a very severe 
march, erecting, onthe way, Forts McArthur, Ne- 
cessity and Findlay. By some carelessness on the 
part of the American Government, no official word 
had been sent to the frontiers regarding the war, 
while the British had taken an early precaution to 
prepare for the crisis. Gov. Hull was very care- 
ful in military etiquette, and refused to march, or 
do any offensive acts, unless commanded by his 
superior officers at Washington. While at the 
Maumee, by a careless move, all his personal 
effects, including all his plans, number and strength 
of his army, etc., fell into the hands of the enemy. 
His campaign ended only in ignominious defeat, 
and well-nigh paralyzed future efforts. All Mich- 
igan fell into the hands of the British. The com- 
mander, though a good man, lacked bravery and 
promptness. Had Gen. Harrison been in com- 
mand no such results would have been the case, 
and the war would have probably ended at the 
outset. 
Before Hull had surrendered, Charles Scott, 
Governor of Kentucky, invited Gen. Harrison, 


Governor of Indiana Territory, to visit Frankfort, 
to consult on the subject of defending the North- 
west. Goy. Harrison had visited Gov. Scott, and 
in August, 1812, accepted the appointment of 
Major General in the Kentucky militia, and, by 
hasty traveling, on the receipt of the news of the 
surrender of Detroit, reached Cincinnati on the 
morning of the 27th of that month. On the 30th 
he left Cincinnati, and the next day overtook the 
army he was to command, on its way to Dayton. 
After leaving Dayton, he was overtaken by an ex- 
press, informing him of his appointment by the 
Government as Commander-in-Chief of the armies 
of the Indiana and Illinois Territories. The army 
reached Piqua, September 3. From this place 
Harrison sent a body of troops to aid in the de- 
fense of Fort Wayne, threatened by the enemy. 
On the 6th he ordered all the troops forward, and 
while on the march, on September 17, he was 
informed of his appointment as commander of the 
entire Northwestern troops. He found the army 
poorly clothed for a winter campaign, now ap- 
proaching, and at once issued a stirring address to 
the people, asking for food and comfortable cloth- 
ing. The address was not in vain. After his 
appointment, Gen. Harrison pushed on to Au- 
glaize, where, leaving the army under command of 
Gen. Winchester, he returned to the interior of the 
State, and establishing his headquarters at Frank- 
linton, began active measures for the campaign. 

Karly in March, 1812, Col. John Miller raised, 
under orders, a regiment of infantry in Ohio, and 
in July assembled his enlisted men at Chillicothe, 
where, placing them—only one hundred and forty 
in number—under command of Captain Angus 
Lewis, he sent them on to the frontier. They erect- 
ed a block-house at Piqua and then went on to 
Defiance, to the main body of the army. 

In July, 1812, Gen: Edward W. Tupper, of 
Gallia County, raised one thousand men for six 
months’ duty. Under orders from Gen. Winches- 
ter, they marched through Chillicothe and Urbana, 
on to the Maumee, where, near the lower end of 
the rapids, they made an ineffectual attempt to 
drive off the enemy. Failing in this, the enemy 
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attacked Tupper and his troops, who, though worn 
down with the march and not a little disorganized 
through the jealousies of the officers, withstood 
the attack, and repulsed the British and their red 
allies, who returned to Detroit, and the Americans 
to Fort McArthur. 

In the fall of 1812, Gen. Harrison ordered a 
detachment of six hundred men, mostly mounted, 
to destroy the Indian towns on the Missisineway 
River, one of the head-waters of the Wabash. 
The winter set in early and with unusual severity. 
At the same time this expedition was carried on, 
Bonaparte was retreating from Moscow. Theexpe- 
dition accomplished its design, though the troops 
suffered greatly from the cold, no less than two 
hundred men being more or less frost bitten. 

Gen. Harrison determined at once to. retake 
Michigan and establish a line of defense along the 
southern shores of the lakes. Winchester was 
sent to occupy Forts Wayne and Defiance; Perkins’ 
brigade to Lower Sandusky, to fortify an old 
stockade, and some Pennsylvania troops and artil- 
lery sent there at the same time. As soon as 
Gen. Harrison heard the results of the Missis- 
ineway expedition, he went to Chillicothe to con- 
sult with Gov. Meigs about further movements, 
and the best methods to keep the way between the 
Upper Miami and the Maumee continually open. 
He also sent Gen. Winchester word to move for- 
ward to the rapids of the Maumee and prepare for 
winter quarters. This Winchester did by the 
middle of January, 1813, establishing himself on 
the northern bank of the river, just above Wayne's 
old battle-ground. He was well fixed here, and 
was enabled to give his troops good bread, made from 
corn gathered in Indian corn-fields in this vicinity. 

While here, the inhabitants of Frenchtown, on 
the Raisin River, about twenty miles from Detroit, 
sent Winchester word claiming protection from the 
threatened British and Indian invasion, avowing 
themselves in sympathy with the Americans. A 
council of war decided in favor of their request, 
and Col. Lewis, with 550 men, sent to their relief. 
Soon after, Col. Allen was sent with more troops, 
and the enemy easily driven away from about 
Frenchtown. Word was sent to Gen. Winchester, 
who determined to march with all the men he 
could spare to aid in holding the post gained. He 
left, the 19th of January, with 250 men, and ar- 
rived on the evening of the 20th. Failing to 
take the necessary precaution, from some unex- 
plained reason, the enemy came up in the night, 
established his batteries, and, the next day, sur- 
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prised and defeated the American Army with a 
terrible loss. Gen. Winchester was made a pris- 
oner, and, finally, those who were intrenched in 
the town surrendered, under promise of Proctor, 
the British commander, of protection from the 
Indians. This promise was grossly violated the 
next day. The savages were allowed to enter the 
town and enact a massacre as cruel and bloody as 
any in the annals of the war, to the everlasting 
ignominy of the British General and his troops. 

Those of the American Army that escaped, ar- 
rived at the rapids on the evening of the 22d of 
January, and soon the sorrowful news spread 
throughout the army and nation, Gen. Harrison 
set about retrieving the disaster at once. Delay 
could do no good. A fort was built at the rapids, 
named Fort Meigs, and troops from the south and 
west hurriedly advanced to the scene of action. 
The investment and capture of Detroit was aban- 
doned, that winter, owing to the defeat at French- 
town, and expiration of the terms of service of 
many of the troops. Others took their places, 
all parts of Ohio and bordering States sending 
men. 

The erection of Fort Meigs was an obstacle in 
the path of the British they determined to remove, 
and, on the 28tu of February, 1813, a large band 
of British and Indians, under command of Proc- 
tor, Tecumseh, Walk-in-the-water, and other In- 
dian chiefs, appeared in‘the Maumee in boats, and 
prepared for the attack. Without entering into 
details regarding the investment of the fort, it is 
only necessary to add, that after a prolonged siege, 
lasting to the early part of May, the British were 
obliged to abandon the fort, having been severely 
defeated, and sailed for the Canadian shores. 

Next followed the attacks on Fort Stephenson, 
at Lower Sandusky, and other predatory excur- 
sions, by the British. All of these failed of their 
design; the defense of Maj. Croghan and his men 
constituting one of the most brilliant actions of the 
war. For the gallant defense of Fort Stephenson by 
Maj. Croghan, then a young man, the army merited 
the highest honors. The ladies of Chillicothe voted 
the heroie Major a fine sword, while the whole 
land rejoiced at the exploits of him and his band. 

The decisive efforts of the army, the great num- 
bers of men offered—many of whom Gen. Harrison 
was obliged to send home, much to their disgust— 
Perry’s victory on Lake Erie, September 10, 
1813—all presaged the triumph of the American 
arms, soon to ensue. As soon as the battle on 
the lake was over, the British at Malden burned 
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their stores, and fled, while the Americans, under | 
their gallant commander, followed them in Perry's | 


vessel to the Canada shore, overtaking them ‘on 
the River Thames, October 5. In the battle that 
ensued, Tecumseh was slain, and the British Army 
routed. 

The war was now practically closed in the West. 
Ohio troops had done nobly in defending their 
northern frontier, and in regaining the Northwest- 
ern country. Gen. Harrison was soon after elected 
to Congress by the Cincinnati district, and Gen. 
Duncan McArthur was appointed a Brigadier 
General in the regular army, and assigned to the 
command in his place. Gen. McArthur made an 
expedition into Upper Canada in the spring of 
1814, destroying considerable property, and driy- 
ing the British farther into their own dominions. 
Peace was declared early in 1815, and that spring, 
the troops were mustered out of service at Chilli- 
cothe, and peace with England reigned supreme. 

The results of the war in Ohio were, for awhile, 
similar to the Indian war of 1795. It brought 
many people into the State, and opened new por- 
tions, before unknown. Many of the soldiers im- 
mediately invested their money in lands, and became 
citizens. The war drove many people from the 
Atlantic Coast west, and as a result much money, 
for awhile, circulated. Labor and provisions rose, 
which enabled both workmen and tradesmen to 
enter tracts of land, and atded emigration. At the 
conclusion of Wayne's war in 1795, probably 
not more than five thousand people dwelt in the 
limits of the State ; at the close of the war of 1812, 
that number was largely increased, even with the 
odds of war against them. After the last war, the 
emigration was constant and gradual, building up 
the State in a manner that betokened a healthful 
life. 

As soon as the effects of the war had worn off, 
a period of depression set in, as a result of too 
free speculation indulged in at its close. Gradu- 
ally a stagnation of business ensued, and many 
who found themselves unable to meet contracts 
made in “ flush”’ times, found no alternative but 
to fail. To relieve the pressure in all parts of 
the West, Congress, about 1815, reduced the 
price of public lands from $2 to $1.25 
per acre. This measure worked no _ little 
hardship on those who owned large tracts of 
lands, for portions of which they had not fully 
paid, and asa consequence, these lands, as well 
as all others of this class, reverted to the 
Government. The general market was in New 
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Orleans, whither goods were transported in flat- 
boats built especially for this pupose. This com- 
merce, though small and poorly repaid, was the 
main avenue of trade, and did much for the slow 
prosperity prevalent. The few banks in the State 
found their bills at & discount abroad, and gradu- 
ally becoming drained of their specie, either closed 
business or failed, the major part of them adopt- 
ing the latter course. 

The steamboat began to be an important factor 
in the river navigation of the West about this 
period. The first boat to descend the Ohio was 
the Orleans, built at Pittsburg in 1812, and in 
December of that year, while the fortunes of war 
hung over the land, she made her first trip from the 
Tron City to New Orleans, being just twelve days 
on the way. The second, built by Samuel Smith, 
was called the Comet, and made a trip as far 
south as Louisville, in the summer of 1813. The 
third, the Vesuvius, was built by Fulton, and went 
to New Orleans in 1814. The fourth, built by 
Daniel French at Brownsville, Penn., made two 
trips to Louisville in the summer of 1814. The 
next vessel, the Aitna, was built by Fulton & 
Company in 1815. So fast did the business 
increase, that, four years after, more than 
forty steamers floated on the Western waters. 
Improvements in machinery kept pace with the 
building, until, in 1838, a competent writer stated 
there were no less than four hundred steamers in 
the West. Since then, the erection of railways 
has greatly retarded ship-building, and it is alto- 
gether probable the number has increased but 
little. 

The question of canals began to agitate the 
Western country during the decade succeeding the 
war. They had been and were being constructed 
in older countries, and presaged good and prosper- 
ous times. If only the waters of the lakes and 
the Ohio River could be united by a canal run- 
ning through the midst of the State, thought the 
people, prosperous cities and towns would arise on 
its banks, and commerce flow through the land. 
One of the firmest friends of such improvements 
was De Witt Clinton, who had been the chief man 
in forwarding the “Clinton Canal,” in New York. 
He was among the first to advocate the feasibility 
of a canal connecting Lake Hrie and the Ohio 
River, and, by the success of the New York canals, 
did much to bring it about. Popular writers of the 
day all urged the scheme, so that when the Assem- 
bly met, early in December, 1821, the resolution, 
offered by Micajah T. Williams, of Cincinnati, 
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for the appointment of a committee of five mem- 
bers to take into consideration so much of the 
Governor's message as related to canals, and see if 
some feasible plan could not be adopted whereby a 
beginning could be made, was quickly adopted. 

The report of the committee, advising a survey 
and examination of routes, met with the approval 
of the Assembly, and commissioners were ap- 
pointed who were to employ an engineer, examine 
the country and report on the practicability of a 
canal between the lakes and the river. The com- 
missioners employed James Geddes, of Onondaga 
County, N. Y., as an engineer. He arrived in 
Columbus in June, 1822, and, before eight months, 
the corps of engineers, under his direction, had 
examined one route. During the next two sum- 
mers, the examinations continued. A number of 
routes were examined and surveyed, and one, from 
Cleveland on the lake, to Portsmouth on the Ohio, 
was recommended. Another canal, from Cincin- 
nati to Dayton, on the Miami, was determined on, 
and preparations to commence work made. <A 
Board of Canal Fund Commissioners was created, 
money was borrowed, and the morning of July 
4, 1825, the first shovelful of earth was dug near 
Newark, with imposing ceremonies, in the presence 
of De Witt Clinton, Governor of New York, and 
a mighty concourse of people assembled to witness 
the auspicious event. 

Gov. Clinton was escorted all over the State to 
aid in developing the energy everywhere apparent. 
The events were important ones in the history of 
the State, and, though they led to the creation of 
a vast debt, yet, in the end, the canals were a 
benefit. 

The main canal—the Ohio and Erie Canal— 
was not completed till 1832. The Maumee Canal, 
from Dayton to Cincinnati, was finished in 1834. 
They cost the State about $6,000,000. Each of 
the main canals had branches leading to important 
towns, where their construction could be made 
without too much expense. The. Miamiand Man- 
mee Canal, from Cincinnati northward along the 
Miami River to Piqua, thence to the Maumee 
and on to the lake, was the largest canal made, 
and, for many years, was one of the most important 
in the State. It joined the Wabash Canal on the 
eastern boundary of Indiana, and thereby saved 
the construction of many miles by joining this | 
great canal from Toledo to Evansville. / 

The largest artificial lake in the world, it is said, 
was built to supply water to the Miami Canal. It 
exists yet, though the canal is not much used. It | 


is in the eastern part of Mercer County, and is 
about nine miles long by from two to four wide. 
Tt was formed by raising two walls of earth from 
ten to thirty feet high, called respectively the east 
and west embankments; the first of which is about 
twomilesin length ; the second, about four, These 
walls, with the elevation of the ground to the 
north and south, formed a huge basin, to retain 
the water. The reservoir was commenced in 1837, 
and finished in 1845, at an expense of several 
hundred thousand dollars. When first built, dur- 
ing the accumulation of water, much, malarial 
disease prevailed in the surrounding country, owing 
to the stagnant condition of the water. The citi- 
zens, enraged at what they considered an innova- 
tion of their rights, met, and, during a dark night, 
tore out a portion of the lower wall, letting the 
water flow out. The damage cost thousands of 
dollars to repair. All who participated in the 
proceedings were liable to a severe imprisonment, 
but the state of feeling was such, in Mercer County, 
where the offense was committed, that no jury 
could be found that would try them, and the affair 
gradually died out. 

The canals, so efficacious in their day, were, 
however, superseded by the railroads rapidly find- 
ing their way into the West. From England, 
where they were early used in the collieries, the 
transition to America was easy. 

The first railroad in the United States was built 
in the summer of 1826, from the granite quarry 
belonging to the Bunker Hill Monument Associa- 
tion to the wharf landing, three miles distant. The 
road was a_ slight decline from the quarry to 
the wharf, hence the loaded cars were pro- 
pelled by their own gravity. On their return, 
when empty, they were drawn up by a single 
horse. Other roads, or tramways, quickly followed 
this. They were built at the Pennsylvania coal 
mines, in South Carolina, at New Orleans, and at 
Baltimore. Steam motive power was used in 1831 
or 1832, first in America on the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad, and in Charlestown, on a railroad there. 

To transfer these highways to the West was the 
question of but a few years’ time. The prairies of 


| Illinois and Indiana offered superior inducements 


to such enterprises, and, early in 1835, they began 
to be agitated there. In 1838, the-first rail was 
laid in Illinois, at Meredosia, a little town on the 
Mlinois River, on what is now the Wabash Railway. 

“The first railroad made in Ohio,” writes Caleb 
Atwater, in his “ History of Ohio,” in 1838, “was 
finished in 1836 by the people of Toledo, a town 
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some two years old then, situated near the mouth 
of Maumee River. The road extends westward in- 
to Michigan and is some thirty miles in leneth. 


There is a road about to be made from Cincinnati | 


to Springfield. This road follows the Ohio River 
up to the Little Miami River, and there turns 


the Yellow Springs, reaches Springfield. Its length 
must be about ninety miles. The State will own 


Cincinnati the other half. This road will, no 


doubt, be extended to Lake Erie, at Sandusky | 


City, within a few short years.” 

“There is a railroad.” continues Mr. Atwater, 
“about to be made from Painesville to the Ohio 
River. There are many charters for other roads, 
which will never be made.” 

Mr. Atwater notes also, the various turnpikes as 
well as the famous National road from Baltimore 
westward, then completed only to the mountains. 
This latter did as much as any enterprise ever en- 
acted in building up and populating the West. 
It gave a national thoroughfare, which, for many 


years, was the principal wagon-way from the At- | 


lantic to the Mississippi Valley. 

The railroad to which Mr. Atwater refers as 
about to be built from Cincinnati to Springfield, 
was what was known as the Mad River Railroad. 
It is commonly conceded to be the first one built 
in Ohio.* Its history shows that it was chartered 
March 11, 1836, that work began in 1837; that 
it was completed and opened for business from 
Cincinnati to Milford, in December, 1842; to Xe- 
nia, in August, 1845, and to Springfield, in Au- 
gust, 1846. It was laid with strap rails until 
about 1848, when the present form of rail was 
adopted. 


One of the earliest roads in Ohio was what was | 


known as the Sandusky, Mansfield & Newark Rail- 
road. 


12, 1836, the Mansfield & New Haven road was 
chartered; the Columbus & Lake Erie, March 12, 
1845, and the Huron & Oxford, February 27, 


yet calla a gee lh jot Mem ge lg - their primitive and simple habits of life. 


Monroeville, then from Mansfield to Huron. These 


of railroad Jai‘ in Ohio, was made on the Cincinnati & Sandusky 
Railroad; but, about the same time we have the Little Miami Rail- 
road, which was surveyed in 1836 and 1837. If this, the generally 
accepted opinion, is correct, then Mr. Atwater’s statement as given, 
is wrong. His history is, however, generally conceded to be correct. 
Written in 1838, he surely ought to know whereof he was writing, 
as the railroads were then only in construction; but few, if any, 
in operation. 


i} . . . 
their introduction. 
northwardly up its valley to Xenia, and, passing | 


finding itself in debt about $15,000,000 for such 
Improvements, and learning by its own and neigh- 
one-half of the road, individuals and the city of 


Tt was chartered at first as the Monroeville | bad been one of the foremost leaders in the war of 


& Sandusky City Railroad, March 9,1835. March | 


| uk , ‘ , , 
* Hon. E D. Mansfield sta‘*es, in 1873, that the “first actual piece | on the 9th of April, 1841, when John Tyler, the 
| Vice President, succeeded him as Chief Executive 


two were connected and consolidated, and then ex- 
tended to Newark, and finally, by connections, to 
Columbus. 

[t is unnecessary to follow closely the history of 
these improvements through the years succeeding 
At first the State owned a 
share in nearly all railroads and canals, but finally 


bors’ experiences, that such policy was detrimental 
to the best interests of the people, abandoned ,the 
plan, and allowed private parties entire control of 
all such works. After the close of the Mexican 
war, and the return to solid values in 1854 or there- 
abouts, the increase of railroads in all parts of Ohio, 
as well as all parts of the West, was simply marvel- 
vus. At this date there are more than ten thou- 
sand miles of railroads in Ohio, alongside of which 
stretch innumerable lines of telegraph, a system of 
swift messages invented by Prof. Morse, and adopted 
in the United States about 1851. 

About the time railroad building began to as- 
sume a tangible shape, in 1840, occurred the cele- 
brated political campaign known in history as the 
“ Hard Cider Campaign.” The gradual encroach- 
ments of the slave power in the West, its arrogant 
attitude in the Congress of the United States and 
in several State legislatures: its forcible seizure of 
slaves in the free States, and the enactment and 
attempted enforcement of the “ fugitive slave” law 
all tended to awaken in the minds of the Northern 
people an antagonism, terminating only in the late 
war and the abolishment of that hideous system in 
the United States. 

The “Whig Party” strenuously urged the 
abridgment or confinement of slavery in the 
Southern States, and in the contest the party took 
a most active part, and elected William Henry 
Harrison President of the United States. As he 


1812, a resident of Ohio, and one of its most pop- 
ular citizens, a log cabin and a barrel of cider were 
adopted as his exponents of popular opinion, as 
expressive of the rule of the common people repre- 
sented in the cabin and cider, in turn representing 


He 
lived but thirty days after his inauguration, dying 


of the nation. 
The building of railroads; the extension of com- 


merce; the settlement of all parts of the State; 
its growth in commerce, education, religion and 
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population, are the chief events from 1841 to the 
Mexican war. 
as they do now, preceded by “ flush” times, when 
speculation ran rife, the people all infatuated with 


Hard times occurred about as often | 
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| an insane idea that something could be had for 


nothing. The bubble burst as often as inflated, 
ruining many people, but seemingly teaching few 
lessons. 


CHAPTER XII. 
MEXICAN WAR—CONTINUED GROWTH OF THE STATE—WAR OF THE REBELLION—OHIO’S 


PART IN THE 


od es Mexican War grew out of the question of 
the annexation of Texas, then a province of 
Mexico, whose territory extended to the Indian 
Territory on the north, and on up to the Oregon 
Territory on the Pacific Coast. Texas had been 
settled largely by Americans, who saw the condi- 
tion of affairs that would inevitably ensue did the 
country remain under Mexican rule. They first 
took steps to secede from Mexico, and then asked 
the aid of America to sustain them, and annex the 
country to itself. 

The Whig party and many others opposed this, 
chiefly on the grounds of the extension of slave 
territory. But to no avail. ‘The war came on, 
Mexico was conquered, the war lasting from April 
20, 1846, to May 30, 1848. Fifty thousand vol- 
unteers were called for the war by the Congress, 
and $10,000,000 placed at the disposal of the 
President, James K. Polk, to sustain the army and 
prosecute the war. 

The part that Ohio took in the war may be 
briefly summed up as follows: She had five vol- 
unteer regiments, five companies in the Fifteenth 
Infantry, and several independent companies, with 
her full proportion among the regulars. When 
war was declared, it was something of a crusade to 
many; full of romance to others; hence, many 
more were offered than could be received. It was 
a campaign of romance to some, yet one of reality, 
ending in death, to many. 

When the first call for troops came, the First, 
Second and Third Regiments of infantry responded 
at once. Alexander Mitchell was made Colonel of 
the First; John B. Wellerits Lieutenant Colonel : 
and L. Hamer Giddings, of Dayton, its Major. 
Thomas Hanna, one of the ablest lawyers in Ohio, 
started with the First as its Major, but, before. the 
regiment left the State, he was made a Brigadier 
General of Volunteers, and, at the battle of Mon- 
terey, distinguished himself; and there contracted 


CONFLICT. 


disease and laid down his life. The regiment’s 
Colonel, who had been wounded at Monterey, came 
home, removed to Minnesota, and there died. 
Lieut. Col. Weller went to California after the 
close of the war. He was United States Senator 
from that State in-the halls of Congress, and, at 
last, died at New Orleans. 

The Second Regiment was commanded by Col. 
George W. Morgan, now of Mount Vernon ; Lieut. 
Col. William Irwin, of Lancaster, and Maj. Will- 
iam Wall. After the war closed, Irwin settled in 
Texas, and remained there till he died. Wall lived 
out his days in Ohio. The regiment was never in 
active field service, but was a credit to the State. 

The officers of the Third Regiment were, Col. 
Samuel R. Curtis; Lieut. Col. G. W. McCook and 
Maj. John Love. The first two are now dead; 
the Major lives in McConnellsville. 

At the close of the first year of the war, these 
regiments (First, Second and Third) were mustered 
out of service, as their term of enlistment had 
expired. 

When the second year of the war began, the 
call for more troops on the part of the Government 
induced the Second Ohio Infantry to re-organize, 
and again enter the service. William Irwin, of the 
former organization, was chosen Colonel; William 
Latham, of Columbus, Lieutenant Colonel, and 
William H. Link, of Circleville, Major, Nearly 
all of them are now dead. 

The regular army was increased by eight Ohio 
companies of infantry, the Third Dragoons, and 
the Voltigeurs—light-armed soldiers. In the Fif- 
teenth Regiment of the United States Army, there 
were five Ohio companies. The others were three 
from Michigan, and two from Wisconsin. Col. 
Morgan, of the old Second, was made Colonel of 
the Fifteenth, and John Howard, of Detroit; an 
old artillery officer in the regular army, Lieutenant 
Colonel. Samuel Wood, a captain in the Sixth 
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United States Infantry, was made Major; but was 
afterward succeeded by Mill, of Vermont. 
The Fifteenth wasin a number of skirmishes at first, 
and later in the battles of Contreras, Cherubusco 
and Chapultepec. At the battle of Cherubusco, 
the Colonel was severely wounded, and Maj. Mill, 
with several officers, and a large number of men, 
killed. For gallant service at Contreras, Col. Mor- 
gan, though only twenty-seven years old, was made 
a Brevet Brigadier General in the United States 
Army. Since the war he has delivered a number 
of addresses in Ohio, on the campaigns in Mex- 
ico. 

The survivors of the war are now few. Though 
seventy-five thousand men from the United States 
went into that conflict, less than ten thousand now 
survive. They are now veterans, and as such de- 
light to recount their reminiscences on the fields of 
Mexico. They are all in the decline of life, and 
< a generation passes away, few, if any, will be 
eft. 


After the war, the continual growth of Ohio, | 


the change in all its relations, necessitated a new 
organic law. The Constitution of 1852 was the 
result. It re-affirmed the political principles of 
the “ordinance of 1787” and the Constitution of 
1802, and made a few changes necessitated by the 
advance made in the interim. It created the 
office of Lieutenant Governor, fixing the term of 
service at two years. This Constitution yet stands 
notwithstanding the prolonged attempt in 1873-74 
to create a new one. 
Ohio. 

From this time on to the opening of the late war, 
the prosperity of the State received no check. 
Towns and cities grew; railroads multiplied; com- 
merce was extended; the vacant lands were rapidly 
filled by settlers, and everything tending to the 
advancement of the people was well prosecuted. 
Banks, after much tribulation, had become in a 
measure somewhat secure, their only and serious 
drawback being their isolation or the confinement 
of their circulation to their immediate localities. 
But signs of a mighty contest were apparent. A 
contest almost without a parallel in-the annals of 
history ; a contest between freedom and slavery; 
between wrong and right; a contest that could 
only end in defeat to the wrong. The Republican 


party came into existence at the close of President | 


Pierce’s term, in 1855. Its object then was, prin- 
cipally, the restriction of the slave power ; ultimately 
its extinction. One of the chief exponents and sup- 
porters of this growing party in Ohio, was Salmon P. 


It is now the organic law of | 


| Chase; one who never faltered nor lost faith ; and 
who was at the helm of State; in the halls of Con- 
gress; chief of one the most important bureaus of 
the Government, and, finally, Chief Justice of the 
United States. When war came, after the election 
of Abraham Lincoln by the Republican party, Ohio 
was one of the first to answer to the call for troops. 
Mr. Chase, while Governor, had re-organized the 
militia on a sensible basis, and rescued it from the 
ignominy into which it had fallen. When Mr. 
Lincoln asked for seventy-five thousand men, 
Ohio’s quota was thirteen regiments. The various 
chaotic regiments and militia troops in the State 
did not exceed 1,500 men, The call was issued 
April 15, 1861; by the 18th, two regiments were 
organized in Columbus, whither these companies 
had gathered; before sunrise of the 19th the first 
and second regiments were on their way to Wash- 
ington City. The President had only asked for 
thirteen regiments; thirty were gathering; the 
Government, not yet fully comprehending the 
nature of the rebellion, refused the surplus troops, 
but Goy. Dennison was authorized to put ten 
additional regiments in the field, as a defensive 
measure, and was also authorized to act on the 
defensive as well ason the offensive. The immense 
extent of southern border made this necessary, 
as all the loyal people in West Virginia and Ken- 
tucky asked for help. 

In the limits of this history, it is impossible to 
trace all the steps Ohio took in the war. One of 
her most talented sons, now at the head of one of 
the greatest newspapers of the world, says, regard- 
ing the action of the people and their Legislature: 

“Tn one part of the nation there existed a grad- 
ual growth of sentiment against the Union, ending 
in open hostility against its integrity and its Con- 
stitutional law; on the other side stood a resolute, 
and determined people, though divided in minor 
matters, firmly united on the question of national 
supremacy. The people of Ohio stood squarely 
on this side. Before this her people had been di- 
vided up to the hour when— 


| ««That fierce and sudden flash across the rugged black- 
ness broke, 

And, with a voice that shook the land, the guns of Sum- 
ter spoke; 

* * * * * * * * * 
And whereso’er the summons came, there rose the 
angry din, : 

| As when, upon a rocky coast, a stormy tide sets in.’ 


“ AJ] waverings then ceased among the people 
| and in the Ohio Legislature. The Union must be 
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preserved. The white heat of patriotism and fe- 
alty to the flag that had been victorious in three 
wars, and had never met but temporary defeat 
then melted all parties, and dissolved all hesitation, 
and, April 18, 1861, by a unanimous vote of 
ninety-nine Representatives in its favor, there was 
passed a bill appropriating $500,000 to carry into 
effect the requisition of the President, to protect 
the National Government, of which sum $450,000 
were to purchase arms and equipments for the 
troops required by that requisition as the quota of 
Ohio, and $50,000 as an extraordinary contingent 
fund for the Governor. The commissioners of the 
State Sinking Fund were authorized, by the same 
bill, to borrow this money, on the 6 per cent bonds 
of the State, and to issue for the same certificates, 
freeing such bonds from taxation. Then followed 
other such legislation that declared the property of 
volunteers free from execution for debt during 
their term of service; that declared any resident 
of the State, who gave aid and comfort to the 
enemies of the Union, guilty of treason against 
the State,.to be punished by imprisonment at hard 
labor for life; and, as it had become already evi- 
dent that thousands of militia, beyond Ohio’s 
quota of the President’s call, would volunteer, the 
Legislature, adopting the sagacious suggestion of 
Gov. Dennison, resolved that all excess of volunteers 
should be retained and paid for service, under 
direction of the Governor. Thereupon a bill 
was passed, authorizing the acceptance of volunteers 
to form ten regiments, and providing $500,000 
for their arms and equipments, and $1,500,000 
more to be disbursed for troops in case of an in- 
vasion of the State. Then other legislation was 
enacted, looking to and providing against the ship- 
ment from or through the State of arms or mu- 
nitions of war, to States either assuming to be 
neutral or in open rebellion; organizing the whole 
body of the State militia; providing suitable offi- 
cers for duty on the staff of the Governor; re- 
quiring contracts for subsistence of volunteers to 
be let to the lowest bidder, and authorizing the 
appointment of additional general officers. 

“ Before the adjournment of that Legislature, 
the Speaker of the House had resigned to take 
command of one of the regiments then about to 
start for Washington City; two leading Senators 
had been appointed Brigadier Generals, and many, 
in fact nearly all, of the other members of both 
houses had, in one capacity or another, entered the 
military service. It was the first war legislature 
ever elected in Ohio, and, under sudden pressure, 


nobly met the first shock, and enacted the first 
measures of law for war. Laboring under difficul- 
ties inseparable from a condition so unexpected, 
and in the performance of duties so novel, it may 
be historically stated that for patriotism, zeal and 
ability, the Ohio Legislature of 1861 was the 
equal of any of its successors; while in that exu- 
berance of patriotism which obliterated party lines 
and united all in a common effort to meet the 
threatened integrity of the United States as a 
nation, it surpassed them both. 

“The war was fought, the ‘slave power forever 
destroyed, and under additional amendments to her 
organic law, the United States wiped the stain of 
‘human slavery from her escutcheon, liberating over 
four million human beings, nineteen-twentieths of 
whom were native-born residents. 

“When Lee surrendered at Appomattox Court 
House, Ohio had two hundred regiments of all 
arms in the National service. In the course of 
the war, she had furnished two hundred and thirty 
regiments, besides twenty-six independent batteries 
of artillery, five independent companies of cavalry, 
several companies of sharpshooters, large parts of 
five regiments credited to the West Virginia con- 
tingent, two regiments credited to the Kentucky 
contingent, two transferred to the United States 
colored troops, and a large proportion of the rank 
and file of the Fifty-fourth and Sixty-fifth Massa- 
chusetts Regiments, also colored men. Of these or- 
ganizations, twenty-three were infantry regiments 
furnished onthe first call of the President, an ex- 
cess Of nearly one-half over the State’s quota ; one 
hundred and ninety-one were infantry regiments, 
furnished on subsequent calls of the President— 
one hundred and seventeen for three years, twenty- 
seven for one year, two for six months, two for 
three months, and forty-two for one hundred days. 
Thirteen were cavalry, and three artillery for three 
years. Of these three-years troops, over twenty 
thousand re-enlisted, as veterans, at the end of 
their long-term of service, to fight till the war 
would end.” 

As original members of these organizations, Ohio 
furnished to the National service the magnificent 
army of 310,654 actual soldiers, omitting from 
the above number all those who paid commuta- 
tion money, veteran enlistments, and citizens who 
enlisted as soldiers or sailors in other States. The 
count is made from the reports of the Provost 
Marshal General to the War Department. Penn- 
sylvania gave not quite 28,000 more, while Illinois 
fell 48,000 behind; Indiana, 116,000 less; 
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Kentucky, 235,000, and Massachusetts, 164,000. | 


Thus Ohio more than maintained, in the National 
army, the rank among her sisters which her popu- 
lation supported. Ohio furnished more troops than 
the President ever required of her; and at the 
end of the war, with more than a thousand men in 
the camp of the State who were never mustered 
into the service, she still had a credit on the rolls 
of the War Department for 4,332 soldiers, beyond 
the aggregate of all quotas ever assigned to her; 
and, besides all these, 6,479 citizens had, in lieu of 
personal service, paid the commutation; while In- 
diana, Kentucky, Pennsylvania and New York 
were all from five to one hundred thousand behind 
their quotas. So ably, through all those years of 
trial and death, did she keep the promise of the 
memorable dispatch from her first war Governor : 
“Tf Kentucky refuses to fill her quota, Ohio will 
fill it for her.” 

“Of these troops 11,237 were killed or mor- 
tally wounded in action, and of these 6,563 were 
left dead on the field of battle. They fought on 


well-nigh every -battle-field of the war. Within 
forty-eight hours after the first call was made for 
troops, two regiments were on the way to Wash- 


ington: An Ohiobrigade covered the retreat from 
the first battle of Bull Run. Ohio troops formed 
the bulk of army that saved to the Union the 
territory afterward erected into West Virginia; 
the bulk of the army that kept Kentucky from 
seceding; a large part of the army that captured 
Fort Donelson and Island No. 10; a great part of 
the army that from Stone River and Chickamauga, 
and Mission Ridge and Atlanta, swept to the sea 
and captured Fort McAllister, and north through 
the Carolinas to Virginia.” 

_ When Sherman started on his famous march to 
the sea,someone said to President Lincoln, “T hey 
will never get through; they will all be captured, 
and the Union will be lost.” “It is impossible,” 
replied the President ; “it cannot be done. There 
is a mighty sight of fight in one hundred thou- 
sand Western men.” 

Ohio troopsfought at Pea Ridge. They charged 
at Wagner. They helped redeem North Carolina. 
They were in the sieges of Vicksburg, Charleston, 
Mobile and Richmond. At Pittsburg Landing, 
at Antietam, Gettysburg and Corinth, in the 
Wilderness, at Five Forks, before Nashville and 
Appomattox Court House; “their bones, reposing 
on the fields they won and in the graves they fill, are 
a perpetual pledge that no flag shall ever wave over 
their graves but that flag they died to maintain. 


Ohio's soil gave birth to, or furnished, a Grant, 

a Sherman, a Sheridan, a McPherson, a Rosecrans, | 
a McClellan, a McDowell, a Mitchell, a Gilmore, a 
Hazen, a Sill, a Stanley,a Steadman, and others—all 
but one, children ofthe country, reared at West Point 
for such emergencies. QOhio’s war record shows 
one General, one Lieutenant General, twenty Major 
(renerals, twenty-seven Brevet Major Generals, and 
thirty Brigadier Generals, and one hundred and 
fifty Brevet Brigadier Generals. Her three war 
Governors were William Dennison, David Todd, and 
John Brough. She furnished, at the same time, 
one Secretary of War, Edwin M. Stanton, and 
one Secretary of the Treasury, Salmon P. Chase. 
Her Senators were Benjamin F. Wade and John 
Sherman. At least three out of five of Ohio’s 
able-bodied men stood in the line of battle. On 
the head stone of one of these soldiers, who gave 
his life for the country, and who now lies in a 
National Cemetery, is inscribed these words: 


‘‘ We charge the living to preserve that Constitution we | 
have died to defend.”’ 


The close of the war and return of peace brought 
a period of fictitious values on the country, occa- 
sioned by the immense amount of currency afloat. 
Property rose to unheard-of values, and everything 
with it. Ere long, however, the decline came, and 
with it “hard times.” The climax broke over the 
country in 1873, and for awhile it seemed as if. 
the country was on the verge of ruin. People 
found again, as preceding generations had found, 
that real value was the only basis of true prosper- 
ity, and gradually began to work to the fact. The 
Government established the specie basis by 
gradual means, and on the 1st day of January, 
1879, began to redeem its outstanding obligations 
in coin. The effect was felt everywhere. Busi- 
ness of all kinds sprang anew into life. A feeling 
of confidence grew’as the times went on, and now, 
on the threshold of the year 1880, the State is en- 
tering on an era of steadfast prosperity ; one which 


| has a sure and certain foundation. 


Nearly four years have elaped since the great 
Centennial Exhibition was held in Philadelphia ; 
an exhibition that brought from every State in the 
Union the best products of her soil, factories, and 
all industries. In that exhibit Ohio made an ex- 
cellent display. Her stone, iron, coal, cereals, 
woods and everything pertaining to her welfare were 
all represented. Ohio, occupying the middle ground 
of the Union, was expected to show to foreign na- 
| tions what the valleys of the Mississippi and Ohio 
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The State nobly stood the test 


could produce. 
Her cen- 


and ranked foremost among all others. 


tennial building was among the first- completed 
and among the neatest and best on the grounds. 
During the summer, the Centennial Commission 
extended invitations to the Governors of the several 
States to appoint an orator and name a day for his 


delivery of an address on the history, progress and 
resources of his State. Gov. Hayes named the 
Hon. Edward D. Mansfield for this purpose, and 
August 9th, that gentleman delivered an address 
so valuable for the matter which it contains, that 
we here give a synopsis of it. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
VHIO IN THE CENTENNIAL—ADDRESS OF EDWARD D. MANSFIELD, LL. D., PHILADELPHIA, 


AUGUST 


NE hundred years ago, the whole territory, 
() from the Alleghany to the Rocky Mountains 
was a wilderness, inhabited only by wild beasts and 
Indians. The Jesuit and Moravian missionaries 
were the only white men who had penetrated the 
wilderness or beheld its mighty lakes and rivers. 
While the thirteen old colonies were declaring 
their independence, the thirteen new States, which 
now lie in the western interior, had no existence, 
and gave no sign of the future. The solitude of 
nature was unbroken by the steps of civilization. 
The wisest statesman had not contemplated the 
probability of the coming States, and the boldest 
patriot did not dream that this interior wilderness 
should soon contain a greater population than the 
thirteen old States, with all the added growth of 
one hundred years. 

Ten years after that, the old States had ceded 
their Western lands to the General Government, 
and the Congress of the United States had passed 
the ordinance of 1785, for the survey of the pub- 
lic territory, and, in 1787, the celebrated ordinance 
which organized the Northwestern Territory, and 
dedicated it to freedom and intelligence. 

Fifteen years after that, and more than a quarter 
of a century after the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, the State of Ohio was admitted into the 
Union, being the seventeenth which accepted the 
Constitution of the United States. It has since 


grown up to be great, populous and prosperous | 


under the influence of those ordinances. At her 
admittance, in 1803, the tide of emigration had 
begun to flow over the Alleghanies into the Valley 


the immigrant, yet the wooden “ark” on the 
Ohio, and the heavy wagon, slowly winding over 
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the mountains, bore these tens of thousands to the 
wilds of Kentucky and the plains of Ohio. In 
the spring of 1788—the first year of settlement— 
four thousand five hundred persons passed the 
mouth of the Muskingum in three months, and 
the tide continued to pour on for half a century in 
a widening stream, mingled with all the races of 
Europe and America, until now, in the hundredth 
year of America’s independence, the five States of the 
Northwestern Territory, in the wilderness of 1776, 
contain ten millions of people, enjoying all the 
blessings which peace and prosperity, freedom and 
Christianity,can confer upon any people. Of these 
five States, born under the ordinance of 1787, Ohio 
is the first, oldest, and, in many things, the greatest. 
In some things it is the greatest State in the Union. 
Let us, then, attempt, in the briefest terms, to 
draw an outline portrait of this great and remark- 
able commonwealth. 

Let us observe its physical aspects. Ohio is 
just one-sixth part of the Northwestern Territory 
—4(),000 square miles. It lies between Lake Erie 
and the Ohio River, having 200 miles of navigable 
waters, on one side flowing into the Atlantic Ocean, 
and on the other into the Gulf of Mexico. Through 
the lakes, its vessels touch on 6,000 miles of 


| Interior coast, and, through the Mississippi, on 


36,000 miles of river coast; so that a citizen of 
Ohio may pursue his navigation through 42,000 
miles, allin his own country, and all within naviga- 
ble reach of his own State. He who has circumnavi- 
gated the globe, has gone but little more than 


half the distance which the citizen of Ohio finds 
of the Mississippi, and, although no steamboat, no | 


railroad then existed, nor even a stage coach helped | 


within his natural reach in this vast interior. 
Looking upon the surface of this State, we find 
no mountains, no barren sands, no marshy wastes, 


| no lava-eovered plains, but one broad, compact 
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body of arable land, intersected with rivers and | 


streams and running waters, while the beautiful 
Ohio flows tranquilly by its side. More than three 
times the surface of Belgium, and one-third of the 
whole of Italy, it has more natural resources in 
proportion than either, and is capable of*ultimately 
supporting a larger population than any equal sur- 


face in Europe. Looking from this great arable | 


surface, where upon the very hills the grass and 
the forest trees now grow exuberant and abundant, 
we find that underneath this surface, and easily 
accessible, lie 10,000 square miles of coal, and 
4,000 square miles of iron—coal and iron enough 
to supply the basis of manufacture for a world! 
All this vast deposit of metal and fuel does not in- 
terrupt or take from that arable surface at all. 


ere you may find in one place the same machine | 


bringing up coal and salt water from below, while 
the wheat and the corn grow upon the surface 
above. The immense masses of coal, iron, salt and 
freestone deposited below have not in any way 
diminished the fertility and production of the soil. 

It has been said by some writer that the char- 
acter of a people is shaped or modified by the 
character of the country in which they live. 
the people of Switzerland have acquired a certain 
air of liberty and independence from the rugged 
mountains around which they live; if the people 
of Southern Italy, or beautiful France, have ac- 
quired a tone of ease and politeness from their 
mild and genial clime, so the people of Ohio, 
placed amidst such a wealth of nature, in the tem- 
perate zone, should show the best fruits of peace- 
ful industry and the best culture of Christian 
civilization. Have they ‘done so? Have their 
own labor and arts and culture come up to the ad- 
vantages of their natural situation? Let us exam- 
ine this growth and their product. 

The first settlement of Ohio was made by a 
colony from New England, at the mouth of the 
Muskingum. It was literally a remnant of the 
officers of the Revolution. Of this colony no 
praise of the historian can be as competent, or as 
strong, as the language of Washington. He says, 
in answer to inquiries addressed to him: “No col- 
ony in America was ever settled under such favor- 
able auspices as that which has just commenced at 
the Muskingum. Information, prosperity and 
strength will be its characteristics. I know many 
of the settlers personally, and there never were | 
men better calculated to promote the welfare of 


| This colony, left -alone for a time, made its own 
_ government and nailed its laws to a tree in the vil- 


_ tainly remarkable that among all the early immi- 
_ gration, there were no ignorant people. 


If | 


| 1830, 937,903; in 1850, 


such a community;” and he adds that if he were 
a young man, he knows no country or” i he | 


would sooner settle than in this Western region.” 


lage, an early indication of that law-abiding and 
peaceful spirit which has since made Ohio a just 
and well-ordered community. The subsequent 
settlements on the Miami and Scioto were made by 
citizens of New Jersey and Virginia, and it is cer- 


In the 
language of Washington, they came with “infor- 
mation,” qualified to promote the welfare of the 


| community. 


Soon after the settlement on the Muskingum 
and the Miami, the great wave of migration 
flowed on to the plains and valleys of Ohio and Ken- 
tucky. Kentucky had been settled earlier, but the 
main body of emigrants in subsequent years 
went into Ohio, influenced partly by the great 
ordinance of 1787, securing freedom and schools 


forever, and partly by the greater security of 
titles under the survey and guarantee of the 


United States Government. Soon the new State 
grew up, with a rapidity which, until then, was 
unknown in the history of civilization. On the 


_ Muskingum, where the buffalo had roamed; on 


the Scioto, where the Shawanees had built their 


_ towns; on the Miami, where the great chiefs of 


the Miamis had reigned; on the plains of San- 


| dusky, yet red with the blood of the white man ; 


on the Maumee, where Wayne, by the victory of 


| the “ Fallen Timbers,” had broken the power of 


the Indian confederacy—the emigrants from the 
old States and from Europe came in to cultivate 
the fields, to build up towns, and to rear the insti- 
tutions of Christian civilization, until the single 
State of Ohio is greater in numbers, wealth, and 
education, than was the whole American Union 
when the Declaration of Independence was made. 

Let us now look at the statistics of this growth 
and magnitude, as they are exhibited in the’ cen- 
sus of the United States. Taking intervals of 
twenty years, Ohio had: In 1810, 230,760; in 
1,980,329 ; in 1870, 
2,665,260. Add to this the increase of population 
in the last six years, and Ohio now has, in round 
numbers, 3,000,000 of people—half a million 
more than the thirteen States in 1776; and 
her cities and towns have to-day six times the 
population of all the cities of America one hund- 
red years ago. This State is now the third in 
numbers and wealth, and the first in some of 
those institutions which mark the progress of | 
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mankind. That a small part of the wilderness of 


1776 should be more populous than the whole 
Union was then, and that it should have made a 
social and moral advance greater than that of any 
nation in the same time, must be regarded as one 
of the most startling and instructive facts which 
attend this year of commemoration. If such has 
been the social growth of Ohio, let us look at its 
physical development; this is best expressed by the 
ageregate productions of the labor and arts of a 
people applied to the earth. In the census statistics 
of the United States these are expressed in the 
ageregate results of agriculture, mining, manufact- 
ures, and commerce. Let us simplify these statis- 
tics, by comparing the aggregate and ratios as 
between several States, and between Ohio and some 
countries of Kurope. 

The aggregate amount of grain and potatoes— 
farinaceous food, preduced in Ohio in 1870 was 
134,938,413 bushels, andin 1874, there were 157,- 
323,597 bushels, being the largest aggregate 
amount raised in any State but one, Illinois, and 
larger per square mile than Illinois or any other 
State in the country. The promises of nature 
were thus vindicated by the labor of man; and 
the industry of Ohio has fulfilled its whole duty 
to the sustenance of the country and the world. 
She has raised more grain than ten of the old 
States together, and more than half raised by 
Great Britain or by France. I have not the 
recent statistics of Hurope, but McGregor, in his 
statistics of nations for 1832—a period of pro- 
found peace—gives the following ratios for the 
leading countries of Europe: Great Britain, area 
120,324 miles; amount of grain, 262,500,000 
bushels; rate per square mile, 2,190 to 1; 
Austria—area 258,603 miles; amount of grain, 
366,800,000 bushels; rate per square mile, 1,422 to 
1; France—area 215,858 miles; amount of grain, 
233,847,300 bushels ; rate per square mile, 1,080 
tol. The State of Ohio—area per square miles, 
40,000; amount of grain, 150,000,000 bushels ; 
rate per square mile, 3,750. Combining the great 
countries of Great Britain, Austria, and France, 
we find that they had 594,785 square miles and 
produced 863,147,300 bushels of grain, which was, at 
the time these statistics were taken, 1,450 bushels per 
square mile, and ten bushels to each one of the 
population. Ohio, on the other hand, had 3,750 
bushels per square mile, and fifty bushels to each 
one of the population; that is, there was five 
times as much grain raised in Ohio, in proportion 


As letters make words, and words express ideas, so 
these dry figures of statistics express facts, and 
these facts make the whole history of civilization. 

Let us now look at the statistics of domestic 
animals. -These are always indicative of the state 
of society in regard to the physical comforts. The 
horse must furnish domestic conveyances; the 
cattle must furnish the products of the dairy, as 
well as.meat, and the sheep must furnish wool. 

Let us see how Ohio compares with other States 
and with Hurope: In 1870, Ohio had 8,818,006 
domestic animals; [linois, 6,925,000 ; New York, 
5,283,000; Pennsylvania, 4,493,000; and other 
States less. The proportion to population in these 
States was, in Ohio, to each person, 3.3; Lllinois, 
2.7; New York, 1.2; Pennsylvania, 1.2. 

Let us now see the proportion of domestic ani- 
mals in Europe. The results given by McGregor’s 
statistics are: In Great Britain, to each person, 
2.44; Russia, 2.00; France, 1.50; Prussia, 1.02; 
Austria, 1.00. It will be seen that the proportion 
in Great Britain is only two-thirds that of Ohio; 
in France, only one-half; and in Austria and 
Prussia only one-third. It may be said that, in 
the course of civilization, the number of animals 
diminishes as the density of population increases ; 
and, therefore, this result might have been ex- 
pected in the old countries of Europe. But this 
does not apply to Russia or Germany, still less to 
other States in this country. Russia in Europe 
has not more than half the density of population 
now in Ohio. Austria and Prussia have less than 
150 to the square mile. The whole of the north 
of Europe has not so dense a population as the 
State of Ohio, still less have the States of Illinois 
and Missouri, west of Ohio. Then, therefore, 
Ohio showing a larger proportion of domestic ani- 
mals than the north of Europe, or States west of 
her, with a population not so dense, we see at once 
there must be other causes to produce such a 
phenomenon. 

Looking to some of the incidental results of this 
vast agricultural production, we see that the United 
States exports to Europe immense amounts of 
grain and provisions ; and that there is manufact- 
ured in this countryan immense amount of woolen 
goods. Then, taking these statistics of the raw 
material, we find that Ohio produces one-fifth of 
all the wool; one-seventh of all the cheese; one- 
eighth of all the corn, and one-tenth of all the 
wheat ; and yet Ohio has but a fourteenth part of 


| the population, and one-eightieth part of the sur- 
to the people, as in these great countries of Hurope. | 


face of this country. 
eo 


Let us take another—a commercial view of this 
matter. We have seen that Ohio raises five times 
as much grain per square mile as is raised per 
square mile in the empires of Great Britain, France 
and Austria, taken together. After making allow- 
ance for the differences of living, in the working 


classes of this country, at least two-thirds of the | 


food and grain of Ohio are a surplus beyond the 
necessities of life, and, therefore, so much in the 
commercial balance of exports. This corresponds 
with the fact, that,im the shape of grain, meat, 
liquors and dairy products, this vast surplus is con- 
stantly moved to the Atlantic States and to Europe. 
The money value of this exported product is equal 
to $100,000,000 per annum, and to a solid capital 
of $1,560,000,000, after all the sustenance of the 
people has been taken out of the annual crop. 

We are speaking of agriculture alone. We are 
speaking of a State which began its career more 
than a quarter of a century after the Declaration 
of Independence was made. And now, it may be 
asked, what is the real cause of this extraordinary 
result, which, without saying anything invidious of 
other States, we may safely say has never been 
surpassed in any country? We have already 
stated two of the advantages possessed by Ohio. 
The first is that it is a compact, unbroken body of 
arable land, surrounded and intersected by water- 
courses, equal to all the demands of commerce and 
navigation. Next, that it was secured forever to 
freedom and intelligence by the ordinance of 1787. 
The intelligence of its future people was secured 
by immense grants of public lands for the purpose 
of education; but neither the blessings of nature, 
nor the wisdom of laws, could obtain such results 
without the continuous labor of an intelligent 
people. Such it had, and we have only to take 
the testimony of Washington, already quoted, and 
the statistical results I have given, to prove that 
no people has exhibited more steady industry, nor 
has any people directed their labor with more in- 
telligence. ‘ 

After the agricultural capacity and production 
of a country, its most important physical feature 
is its mineral products; its capacity for coal and 
iron, the two great elements of material civiliza- 
tion. If we were to take away from Great Britain 
her capacity to produce coal in such vast quanti- 
ties, we should reduce her to a third-rate position, 
no longer numbered among the great nations of the 
earth. Coal has smelted her iron, run her steam 
engines, and is the basis of her manufactures. 
But when we compare the coal fields of Great 
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| Britain with those of this country, they are insig- 

nificant. The coal fields of all Kurope are small 
| compared with those of the central United States. 
The coal district of Durham and N orthumberland, 
in England, is only 880 square miles. There are 
| other districts of smaller extent, making in the 
whole probably one-half the extent of that in 
Ohio. The English coal-beds are represented as 
more important, in reference to extent, on account 
of their thickness. There is a small coal district 
in Lancashire, where the workable coal-beds are in 
all 150 feet in thickness. But this involves, as is 
well known, the necessity of going to immense 
depths and incurring immense expense. On the 
other hand, the workable coal-beds of Ohio are 
near tue surface, and some of them require no ex- 
cavating, except that of the horizontal lead from 
the mine to the river or the railroad. In one 
county of Ohio there are three beds of twelve, six 
and four feet each, within fifty feet of the surface. 
At some of the mines having the best coal, the 
lead from the mines is nearly horizontal, and just 
high enough to dump the coal into the railroad 
cars. These coals are of all qualities, from that 
adapted to the domestic fire to the very best qual- 
ity for smelting or manufacturing iron. Recollect- 
ing these facts, let us try to get an idea of the coal 
district of Ohio. The bituminous coal region de- 
escending the western slopes of the Alleghanies, 
occupies large portions of Western Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky and Tennessee. I 
suppose that this coal field is not less than fifty 
thousand square miles, exclusive of Western Mary- 
land and the southern terminations of that field in 
Georgia and Alabama. Of this vast field of coal, 
exceeding anything found in Europe, about one- 
fifth part lies in Ohio. Prof. Mather, in his 
report on the geology of the State (first Geologi- 
cal Report of the State) says: 

“The coal-measures within Ohio oceupy a space 
of about one hundred and eighty miles in length by 
eighty in breadth at the widest part, with an area 
of about ten thousand square miles, extending 
along the Ohio from Trumbull County in the north 
to near the mouth of the Scioto in the south. 
The regularity in the dip, and the moderate ineli- 
nation of the strata, afford facilities to the mines 
not known to those of most other countries, espe- 
cially Great Britain, where the strata in which the 
coal is imbedded have been broken and thrown out 
of place since its deposit, occasioning many slips 
and faults, and causing much labor and expense in 
again recovering the bed. In Ohio there is very 
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little difficulty of this kind, the faults being small 
and seldom found.” 

Now, taking into consideration these geological 
facts, let us look at the extent of the Ohio coal 
field. It occupies, wholly or in part, thirty-six 
counties, including, geographically, 14,000 square 
jniles ; but leaving out fractions, and reducing the 
Ohio coal field within its narrowest limits, it is 
10,000 square miles in extent, lies near the surface, 
and hasonan average twenty feet thickness of work- 
able coal-beds. Let us compare this with the coal 
mines of Durham and Northumberland (England), 
the largest and best coal mines there. That coal 
district is estimated at 850 square miles, twelve 
feet thick, and is calculated to contain 9,000,000,- 
000. tons of coal. The coal field of Ohio is twelve 
timés larger and one-third thicker. Estimated by 
that standard, the coal field of Ohio contains 180,- 
000,000,000 tons of coal. Marketed at only $2 
per ton, this coal is worth $360,000,000,000, or, 
in other words, ten times as much as the whole 
valuation of the United States at the present time. 
But we need not undertake to estimate either its 
quantity or value. It is enough to say that itis a 
quantity which we can scarcely imagine, which is 


tenfold that of England, and which is enough to 
supply the entire continent for ages to come. 
After coal, iron is beyond doubt the most val- 


uable mineral product of a State. As the mate- 
rial of manufacture, it is the most important. 
What are called the “ precious metals” are not to 
be compared with it as an element of industry or 
profit. But since no manufactures can be success- 
fully carried on without fuel, coal becomes the first 
material element of the arts. Iron is unquestion- 
ably the next. Ohio has an iron district extending 
from the mouth of the Scioto River to some point 
north of the Mahoning River, in Trumbull County. 
The whole length is nearly two hundred miles, and 
the breadth twenty miles, making, as near as we can 
ascertain, 4,000 square miles. The iron in this dis- 
trict is of various qualities, and is manufactured 
largely into bars and castings. In this iron dis- 
trict are one hundred furnaces, forty-four rolling- 
mills, and fifteen rail-mills, being the largest num- 
ber of either in any State in the Union, except 
only Pennsylvania. 

Although only the sevent eenth State inits admis- 
siou, I find that, by the census statistics of 1870, 
itisthe third State in the production of iron andiron 
manufactures. Already, and within the life of 
one man, this State begins to show what must in 
future time be the vast results of coal and iron, 


applied to the arts and manufactures. In the 
year 1874, there were 420,000 tons of pig iron 
produced in Ohio, which is larger than the prod- 
uct of any State, except Pennsylvania. The 
product and the manufacture of iron in Ohio 
have increased so rapidly, and the basis for 
increase is so great, that we may not doubt that 
Ohio will continue to be the greatest producer of 
iron and iron fabrics, except only Pennsylvania. 
At Cincinnati, the iron manufacture of the Ohio 
Valley is concentrating, and at Cleveland the ores 
of Lake Superior are being smelted. 

After coal and iron, we may place sa/t among 
the necessaries of life. In connection with the 
coal region west of the Alleghanies, there les in 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, and Ohio, a large 
space of country underlaid by the salt rock, which 
already produces immense amounts of salt. Of 
this, Ohio has its full proportion. In a large 
section of the southeastern portion of the State, 
salt is produced without any known limitation. 
At Pomeroy and other points, the salt rock lies 
about one thousand feet below the surface, but 
salt water is brought easily to the surface by the 
steam engine. There, the salt rock, the coal 
seam, and the noble sandstone lie in successive 
strata, while the green corn and the yellow wheat 
bloom on the surface above. The State of Ohio 
produced, in 1874, 3,500,000 bushels of salt, 
being one-fifth of all produced in the United 
States. The salt section of Ohio is exceeded only 
by that of Syracuse, New York, and of Saginaw, 
Michigan. There is no definite limit to the 
underlying salt rock of Ohio, and, therefore, the 
production will be proportioned only to the extent 
of the demand. 

Having now considered the resources and the 
products of the soil and the mines of Ohio, we 
may properly ask how far the people have employed 
their resources in the increase of art and manu- 
facture. We have two modes of comparison, the 
rate of increase within the State, and the ratio 
they bear to other States. The aggregate value 
of the products of manufacture, exclusive of 
mining, in the last three censuses were: in 1850, 
$62,692.000; in 1860, $121,691,000; in 1870, 
$269,713,000. 

The ratio of increase was over 100 per cent in 
each ten years, a rate far beyond that of the in- 
crease of population, and much beyond the ratio of 
increase in the whole country. In 1850, the man- 
ufactures of Ohio were one-sixteenth part of the 
aggregate in the country; in 1860, one-fifteenth 
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part; in 1870, one-twelfth part. In addition to 


this, we find, from the returns of Cincinnati and _ 


Cleveland, that the value of the manufactured prod- 


ucts of Ohio in 1875, must have reached $400,- | 


000,000, and, by reference to the census tables, it 
will be seen that the ratio of increase exceeded that 
of the great manufacturing States of New York, 
Massachusetts and Connecticut. Of all the States 
admitted into the Union prior to Ohio, Pennsylvania 
alone has kept pace in the progress of manufacture. 
Some little reference to the manufacture of leading 
articles may throw some light on the cause of this. 
In the production of agricultural machinery and 


implements, Ohio is the first State ; in animal and | 


vegetable oils and in pig iron, the second; in cast 
iron and in tobacco, the third ; in salt, in machinery 
and in leather, the fourth. These facts show how 
largely the resources of coal, iron and agriculture 
have entered into the manufactures of the State. 
This great advance in the manufactures of Ohio, 
when we consider that this State is, relatively to 
its surface, the first agricultural State in the 


country, leads to the inevitable inference that its | 


people are remarkably industrious. When, on 
forty thousand square miles of surface, three mill- 
ions of people raise one hundred and fifty million 
bushels of grain, and produce manufactures to the 
amount of $269,000,000 (which is fifty bushels 
of breadstuff to each man, woman and child, and 
$133 of manufacture), it will be difficult to find 
any community surpassing such results. Itisa 
testimony, not only to the State of Ohio, but to 
the industry, sagacity and energy of the American 
people, 

Looking now to the commerce of the State, we 
have said there are six hundred miles of coast line, 
which embracessome of the principal internal ports 
of the Ohio and the lakes, such as Cincinnati, Cleve- 
land, Toledo and Portsmouth, but whose commerce 
is most wholly inland. Of course, no comparison 
can be made with the foreign commerce of the 
ocean ports. On the other hand, it is well known 
that the inland trade of the country far exceeds 
that of all its foreign commerce, and that the larg- 
est part of this interior trade is carried on its 
rivers and lakes. The materials for the vast con- 
- sumption of the interior must be conveyed in its 
vessels, whether of sail or steam, adapted to these 
waters. Let us take, then, the ship-building, the 
navigation, and the exchange trades of Ohio, as 
elements in determining the position of this State 
in reference to the commerce of the country. At 
the ports of Cleveland, Toledo, Sandusky and Cin- 


cinnati, there have been built one thousand sail and 
steam vessels in the last twenty years, making an 
average of fifty each year. The number of sail, 
steam and all kinds of vessels in Ohio is eleven 
hundred and ninety, which is equal to the number 
in all the other States in the Ohio Valley and the 
Upper Mississippi. 

When we look to the navigable points to which 
these vessels are destined, we find them on all this 
vast coast line, which extends from the Gulf of 
Mexico to the Yellowstone, and from Duluth to 
the St. Lawrence. 

Looking again to see the extent of this vast in- 
terior trade which is handled by Ohio alone, we 
find that the imports and exports of the principal 
articles of Cincinnati, amount in value to $500,- 
000,000; and when we look at the great trade of 
Cleveland and Toledo, we shall find that the an- 
nual trade of Ohio exceeds $700,000,000. The 
lines of railroad which connect with its ports, are 
more than four thousand miles in length, or rather 
more than one mile in length to each ten square 
miles of surface. This great amount of railroads is 
engaged not merely in transporting to the Atlantic 
and thence to Europe, the immense surplus grain 
and meat in Ohio, but in carrying the largest part 
of that greater surplus, which exists in the States 
west of Ohio, the granary of the West. Ohio 
holds the gateway of every railroad north of the 
Ohio, from the Mississippi to the Atlantic, and 
hence it is that the great transit lines of the coun- 
try pass through Ohio. 

Let us now turn from the progress of the arts 
to the progress of ideas; from material to intellect- 
ual development. It is said that a State consists 
of men, and history shows that no art or science, 
wealth or power, will compensate for the want of 
moral or intellectual stability in the minds of a 
nation. Hence, it is admitted that the strength 
and perpetuity of our republic must consist in the 
intelligence and morality of the people. <A re- 
public can last only when the people are enlight- 
ened. This was an axiom with the early legislators 
of this country. Hence it was that when Vir- 
ginia, Connecticut and the original colonies ceded 
to the General Government that vast and then un- 
known wilderness which lay west of the Allegha- 
nies, in the valleys of the Ohio and Mississippi, they 
took care that its future inhabitants should be an 
educated people. The Constitution was not formed 
when the celebrated ordinance of 1787 was passed. 

That ordinance provided that, ‘“ Religion, mor- 
ality, and knowledge being necessary to good 
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government and the happiness of mankind, schools 
and the means of education shall be forever en- 
couraged;” and by the ordinance of 1785 for the 
survey of public lands in the Northwestern Terri- 
tory, Section 16 in each township, that is, one 
thirty-sixth part, was reserved for the maintenance 
of public schools in said townships. As the State 
of Ohio contained a little more than twenty-five 
millions of acres, this, together with two special 
grants of three townships to universities, amounted 
to the dedication of 740,000 acres of land to the 
maintenance of schools and colleges. It was a 
splendid endowment, but it was many years before 
it became available. It was sixteen years after the 
passage of this ordinance (in 1803), when Ohio 
entered the Union, and legislation upon this grant 
becatne possible. The Constitution of the State 
pursued the language of the ordinance, and de- 
clared that “schools and the means of education 
shall forever be encouraged by legislative provision.” 
The Governors of Ohio, in successive messages, 
urged attention to this subject upon the people; 
but the thinness of settlement, making it impossi- 
ble, except in few districts, to collect youth in suf- 
ficient numbers, and impossible to sell or lease 
lands to advantage, caused the delay of efficient 
school system for many years. In 1825, however, 
| a general law establishing a school system, and levy- 
ing a tax for its support, was passed. 

This was again enlarged and increased by new 
legislation in 1836 and 1846. From that time to 
this, Ohio has had a broad, liberal and efficient sys- 
tem of publicinstruction. The taxation for schools, 
and the number enrolled in them at different pe- 
riods, will best show what has been done. In 
1855 the total taxation for school purposes was 
$2,672,827. The proportion of youth of school- 
able age enrolled was 67 per cent. In 1874 the 
amount raised by taxation was $7,425,135. The 
number enrolled of schoolable age was 70 per 
cent, or 707,943. 

As the schoolable age extends to twenty-one 
years, and as there are very few youth in school 
after fifteen years of age, it follows that the 70 
per cent of schoolable youths enrolled in the pub- 
lic schools must comprehend nearly the whole 
number between four and fifteen years. It is im- 
portant to observe this fact, because it has been 
inferred that, as the whole number of youth be- 
tween five and twenty-one have not been enrolled, 
therefore they are not educated. This is a 
mistake; nearly all over fifteen years of age have 
been in the public schools, and all the native 


youth of the State, and all foreign born, young 
enough, have had the benefit of the public schools, 
But in consequence of the large number who 
have come from other States and from foreign 
countries, there are still a few who are classed by 
the census statistics among the “illiterate,” the 
proportion of this class, however, is less in propor- 
tion than in twenty-eight other States, and less in 
proportion than in Connecticut and Massachusetts, 
two of the oldest States most noted for popular 
education. In fact, every youth in Ohio, under 
twenty-one years of age, may have the benefit of a 
public education; and, since the system of graded 
and high schools has been adopted, may obtain a 
common knowledge from the alphabet to the classics. 
The enumerated branches of study in the pub- 
lic schools of Ohio are thirty-four, including 
mathematics and astronomy, French, German and 
the classics. Thus the State which was in the 
heart :of the wilderness in 1776, and was not a 
State until the nineteenth century had begun, now 
presents to the world, not merely an unrivaled de- 
velopment of material prosperity, but an unsur- 
passed system of popular education. 

In what is called the higher education, in the 
colleges and universities, embracing the classics 
and sciences taught in regular classes, it is the pop- 
ular idea, and one which few dare to question, that 
we must look to the EHastern States for superiority 
and excellence; but that also is becoming an as- 
sumption without proof; a proposition difficult to 
sustain. The facts in regard to the education of 
universities and colleges, their faculties, students 
and course of instruction, are all set forth in the 
complete statistics of the Bureau of Education for 
1874. They show that the State of Ohio had the 
largest number of such institutions; the largest 
number of instructors in their faculties, except one 
State, New York; and the largest number of stu- 
dents in regular college classes, in proportion to 
their population, except the two States of Connect- 
icut and Massachusetts. Perhaps, if we look at 
the statistics of classical students in the colleges, 
disregarding preparatory and irregular courses, we 
shall get a more accurate idea of the progress of 
the higher education in those States which claim 
the best. In Ohio, 36 colleges, 258 teachers, 
2,139 students, proportion, 1 in 124; in Penn- 
sylvania, 27 colleges, 239 teachers, 2,359 students, 
proportion, 1 in 150; in New York, 26 colleges, 
343 teachers, 2,764 students, proportion, 1 in 176; 
in thesix NewKHngland States, 17 colleges, 252 teach- 


_ ers, 3,341 students, proportion, 1 in 105; in Illi- 
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nois, 24 colleges, 219 teachers, 1,701 students 
proportion, 1 in 140. 
_ This shows there are more collegiate institutions 
in Ohio than in all New England ; a greater num- 
ber of college teachers, and only a little smaller ratio 
of students to the population ; a greater number of 
such students than either in New York or Pennsyl- 
vania, and, as a broad, general fact, Ohio has made 
more progress in education than either of the old 
States which formed the American Union. Such 
a fact is a higher testimony to the strength and the 
beneficent influence of the American Government 
than any which the statistician or the historian 
can advance. 

Let us now turn to the moral aspects of the 
people of Ohio. No human society is found with- 
out its poor and dependent classes, whether made 
so by the defects of nature, by acts of Providence, 
or by the accidents of fortune. Since no society 
is exempt from these classes, it must be judged 
not so much by the fact of their existence, as by 
the manner in which it treats them. In the civil- 
ized nations of antiquity, such as Greece and 
Rome, hospitals, infirmaries, orphan homes, and 
asylums for the infirm, were unknown. These 
are the creations of Christianity, and that must be 
esteemed practically the most Christian State which 
most practices this Christian beneficence. In Ohio, 
as in all the States of this country, and of all 
Christian countries, there is a large number of the 
infirm and dependent classes; but, although Ohio 
is the third State in population, she is only the 
fourteenth in the proportion of dependent classes. 
The more important point, however, was, how does 
she treat them? Is there wanting any of all 
the varied institutions of benevolence? How does 
she compare with other States and countries in 
this respect? It is believed that no State or coun- 
try can present a larger proportion of all these 
institutions which the benevolence of the wise and 
good have suggested for the alleviation of suffer- 
ing and misfortune, than the State of Ohio. With 
3,500 of the insane within her borders, she has 
five great lunaticasylums, capable of accommodat- 
ing them all. She has asylums for the deaf and 
dumb, the idiotic, and the blind. She has the 
best hospitals in the country. She has schools 
of reform and houses of refuge. She has “homes” 
for the boys and girls, to the number of 800, who 
are children of soldiers. She has penitentiaries 
and jails, orphan asylums and infirmaries. In 
every county there is an infirmary, and in every 
public institution, except the penitentiary, there is a 
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school. So that the State has used every human 
means to relieve the suffering, to instruct the iguo- 
rant, and to reform the criminal. There are in 
the State 80,000 who come under all the various 
forms of the infirm, the poor, the sick and the 
criminal, who, in a greater or less degree, make 
the dependent class. For these the State has 
made every provision which humanity or justice 
or intelligence can require. A young State, de- 
veloped in the wilderness, she challenges, without 
any invidious comparison, both Europe and Amer- 
ica, to show her superior in the development of 
humanity manifested in the benefaction of public 
institutions. 

Intimately connected with public morals and 
with charitable institutions, is the religion of a 
people. The people of the United States are a 
Christian people. The people of Ohio have man- 
ifested their zeal by the erection of churches, of 
Sunday schools, and of religious institutions. So 
far as these are outwardly manifested, they are 
made known by the social statistics of the census. 
The number of church organizations in the leading 
States were: In the State of Ohio, 6,488; in 
the State of New York, 5,627: in the State of 
Pennsylvania, 5,984 ; in the State of Illinois, 4,298. 
It thus appears that Ohio had a larger number 
of churches than any State of the Union. The 
number of sittings, however, was not quite as 
large as those in New York and Pennsylvania. 
The denominations are of all the sects known in 
this country, about thirty in number, the majority 
of the whole being Methodists, Presbyterians and 
Baptists. Long before the American Independ- 
ence, the Moravians had settled on the Mahoning 
and Tuscarawas Rivers, but only to be destroyed ; 
and when the peace with Great Britain was made, 
not a vestige of Christianity remained on the 
soil of Ohio ; yet we see that within ninety years 
from that time the State of Ohio was, in the num- 
ber of its churches, the first of this great Union. 

In the beginning of this address, I said that 
Ohio was the oldest and first of these great States, 
carved out of the Northwestern Territory, and that 
it was in some things the greatest State of the 
American Union. Ihave now traced the physi- 
cal, commercial, intellectual and moral features of 
the State during the seventy-five years of its 
constitutional history. The result is to establish 
fully the propositions with which I began. These 
facts have brought out: 

1. ‘That Ohio is, in reference to the square 
miles of its surface, the first State in agriculture 
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of the American Union; this, too, notwithstand- 
ing it has 800,000 in cities and towns, and a large 
development of capital and products’ in manu- 
factures. 

2. That Ohio has raised more grain per square 
mile than either France, Austria, or Great Britain. 
They raised 1,450 bushels per square mile, and 
10 bushels to each person. Ohio raised 3,750 


bushels per square mile, and 50 bushels to each | 


one of the population ; or, in other words, five 
times the proportion of grain raised in Europe. 

3. Ohio was the first State of the Union in 
the production of domestic animals, being far in 
advance of either New York, Pennsylvania or Ili- 
nois. The proportion of domestic animals to each 
person in Ohio was three and one-third, and in 
New York and, Pennsylvania less than half that. 
The largest proportion of domestic animals pro- 
duced in Europe was in Great Britain and Russia, 
neither of which come near that of Ohio. 

4, The coal-field of Ohio is vastly greater than 
that of Great Britain, and we need make no com- 
parison with other States in regard to coal or iron; 
for the 10,000 square miles of coal, and 4,000 
square miles of iron in Ohio, are enough to supply 
the whole American continent for ages to come. 

5. Neither need we compare the results of 
commerce and navigation, since, from the ports of 
Cleveland and Cincinnati, the vessels of Ohio 
touch on 42,000 miles of coast, and her 5,000 
miles of railroad carry her products to every part 
of the American continent. 

6. Notwithstanding the immense proportion 
and products of agriculture in Ohio, yet she has 
more than kept pace with New York and New 
England in the progress of manufactures during 
the last twenty years. Her coal and iron are pro- 
ducing their legitimate results in making her a 
great manufacturing State. 

7. Ohio is the first State in the Union as to 
the proportion of youth attending school; and the 
States west of the Alleghanies and north of the 
Ohio have more youth in school, proportionably, 
than New England and New York. The facts on 
this subject are so extraordinary that I may be 
excused for giving them a little in detail. 

The proportion of youth in Ohio attending 
school to the population, is 1 in 4.2; in Illinois, 1 
in 4.3; in Pennsylvania, 1 in 4.8; in New York, 
: os 5.2; in Connecticut and Massachusetts, 1 in 

These proportions show that it is in the West, 
and not in the Kast, that education is now advane- 
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ing; and it is here that we see the stimulus given 
by the ordinance of 1787, is working out its great 
and beneficent results. The land grant for educa- 
tion was a great one, but, at last, its chief’ effort 
was in stimulating popular education; for the State 
of Ohio has taxed itself tens of millions of dollars 
beyond the utmost value of the land grant, to 
found and maintain a system of public education 
which the world has not surpassed. 

We have seen that above and beyond all this 
material and intellectual development, Ohio has 
provided a vast benefaction of asylums, hospitals, 
and infirmaries, and special schools for the support 
and instruction of the dependent classes. There is 
not within all her borders a single one of the deaf, 
dumb, and blind, of the poor, sick, and insane, not 
an orphan or a vagrant, who is not provided for 
by the broad and generous liberality of the State 
and her people. A charity which the classic ages 
knew nothing of, a beneficence which the splendid 
hierarchies and aristocracies of Kurope cannot 
equal, has been exhibited in this young State, 
whose name was unknown one hundred years ago, 
whose people, from Europe to the Atlantic, and 
from the Atlantic to the Ohio, were, like Adam 
and Eve, cast out— the world before them where 
to choose.” 

Lastly, we see that, although the third in pop- 
ulation, and the seventeenth in admission to the 
Union, Ohio had, in 1870, 6400 churches, the 
largest number in any one State, and numbering 
among them every form of Christian worship. 
The people, whose fields were rich with grain, 
whose mines were boundless in wealth, and whose 
commerce extended through thousands of miles 
of lakes and rivers, came here, as they came to 
New England’s rock-bound coast— 


“* With freedom to worship God.”’ 


The church and the schoolhouse rose heside the 
green fields, and the morning bells rang forth to 
cheerful children going to school, and to a Chris- 
tian people going to the church of God. 

Let us now look at the possibilities of Ohio in 
the future development of the American Repub- 
lican Republic. The two most populous parts of 
Kurope, because the most food-producing, are the 
Netherlands and Italy, or, more precisely, Belgium 
and ancient Lombardy ; to the present time, their 
population is, in round numbers, three hundred to 
the square mile. The density of population in 
England proper is about the same. We may 
assume, therefore, that three hundred to the square 
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mile is, in round numbers, the limit of comfortable 
subsistence under modern civilization. It is true 
that modern improvements in agricultural machin- 


ery and fertilization have greatly increased the | fined and illimitable power of the human mind 


capacity of production, on a given amount of 
land, with a given amount of labor. It is true, 
also, that the old countries of Europe do not 
possess an equal amount of arable land with Ohio 
in proportion to the same surface. [Lt would seem, 
therefore, that the density of population in Ohio 
might exceed that of any part of Europe. On 
the other hand, it may be said with truth that the 
American people will not become so dense as in 
Europe while they have new lands in the West 
to occupy. This is true; but lands such as those 
in the valley of the Ohio are now becoming 
searce in the West, and we think that, with her 
great capacity for the production of grain on one 
hand, and of illimitable quantities of coal and 
iron to manufacture with on the other, that Ohio 
will, at no remote period, reach nearly the density 
of Belgium, which will give her 10,000,000 of 
people. This seems extravagant, but the tide of 


migration, which flowed so fast to the West, is 
beginning to ebb, while the manufactures of the 


interior offer greater inducements. 

With population comes wealth, the material for 
education, the development of the arts, advance 
in all the material elements of civilization, and the 
still grander advancements in the strength and 
elevation of the human mind, conquering to itself 
new realms of material and intellectual power, 
acquiring in the future what we have seen in the 
past, a wealth of resources unknown and undreamed 
of when, a hundred years ago, the fathers of the 
republic declared their independence. I know 
how easy it is to treat this statement with easy 
incredulity, but statistics is a certain science; the 
elements:of civilization are now measured, and we 
know the progress of the human race as we know 
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that of a cultivated plant. We know the resources 
of the country, its food-producing capacity, its 
art processes, its power of education, and the unde- 


for new inventions and unimagined progress. With 
this knowledge, it is not difficult nor unsafe to say 
that the future will produce more, and ina far 
greater ratio, than the past. The pictured scenes 
of the prophets have already been more than ful- 
filled, and the visions of beauty and glory, which 
their imagination failed fully to describe, will be 
more than realized in the bloom of that garden 
which republican America will present to the 
eyes of astonished mankind. Long before another 
century shall have passed by, the single State of 
Ohio will present fourfold the population with which 
the thirteen States began their independence, more 
wealth than the entire Union now has; greater 
universities than any now in the country, anda 
development of arts and manufacture which the 
world now knows nothing of. You have seen 
more than that since the Constitution was adopted, 
and what right have you to say the future shall 
not equal the past ? 

I have aimed, in this address, to give an exact 
picture of what Ohio is, not more for the sake of 
Ohio than as a representation of the . products 
which the American Republic has given to the 
world. A State which began long after the 
Declaration of Independence, in the then unknown 
wilderness of North America, presents to-day 
the fairest example of what a republican govern- 
ment with Christian civilization can do. Look 
upon this picture and upon those of Assyria, 
of Greece or Rome, or of Kurope in her best 
estate, and say where is the civilization of the 
earth which can equal this. Ifa Roman citizen could 
say with pride, “ Civis Romanus sum,’ with far 
greater pride can you say this day, “I am an 
American citizen.” 
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EDUCATION* EARLY SCHOOL LAWS—NOTES—INSTITUTES AND EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS— 
SCHOOL SYSTEM—SCHOOL FUNDS—COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. 


HEN the survey of the Northwest Terri- 

» tory was ordered by Congress, March 20, 
1785, it was decreed that every sixteenth section 
of land should be reserved for the “maintenance 
of public schools within each township.’ The 
ordinance of 1787—thanks to the New England 
Associates—proclaimed that, “religion, morality 
and knowledge being essential to good government, 
schools and the means of education should forever 
be encouraged.” The State Constitution of 1802 
declared that “‘schools and the means of instruc- 
tion should be encouraged by legislative provision, 
not inconsistent with the rights of conscience.” 
In 1825, through the persevering efforts of Nathan 
Guilford, Senator from Hamilton County, Ephraim 
Cutler, Representative from Washington County, 


and other friends of education, a bill was passed, 
“laying the foundation for a general system of 


common schools.” This bill provided a tax of one- 
half mill, to be levied by the County Commis- 
sioners for school purposes; provided for school 
examiners, and made Township Clerks and County 
Auditors school officers. In 1829, this county 
tax was raised to three-fourths of a mill; in 1834 
to one mill, and, in 1836, to one and a half mills. 

In March, 1837, Samuel Lewis, of Hamilton 
County, was appointed State Superintendent of Com- 
mon Schools. Hewasa very energetic worker, tray- 
eling on horseback all over the State, delivering ad- 
dresses and encouraging school officers and teachers. 
Through his efforts much good was done, and 


* From the School Commissioners’ Reports, principally those of 
Thomas W. Harvey, A. M. 

Nore 1.—The first school taught in Ohio, or in the Northwestern 
Territory, wasin 1791. The first teacher was Maj. Austin Tupper, 
eldestson of Gen. Benjamin Tupper, both Revolutionary officers. 
The room occupied was the same as that in which the first Court was 
held, and was situated in the northwest block-house of the garrison, 
called the stockade, at Marietta. During the Indian war school 
was also taught at Fort Harmar, Point Marietta, and at other set- 
tlements. A meeting was held in Marietta, April 29, 1797, to con- 
sider the erection of a school building suitable for the instruction 
of the youth, and for conducting religious services. Resolutions 
were adopted which led to the erection of a building called the 
Muskingum Academy. The building was of frame, forty feet long 


and twenty-four feet wide, and is yet(1878)standing. Thebuilding | 


was twelve feet high, with an arched ceiling. It stood upon astone 
foundation, three steps from the ground. There were two chimneys 
and a lobby projection. There was a cellar under the whole build- 
ing. Itstood upon a beautiful lot, fronting the Muskingum River, 
and about sixty feet back from the street. Some large trees were 


many important features engrafted on the school 
system! He resigned in 1839, when the office was 
abolished, and its duties imposed on the Secretary 
of State. 

The most important adjunct in early education 
in the State was the college of teachers organized 
in Cincinnati in 1831. Albert Pickett, Dr. Joseph 
Ray, William H. McGuffey—so largely known by 
his Readers—and Milo G. Williams, were at its 
head. Leading men in all parts of the West at- 
tended its meetings. Their published deliberations 
did much for the advancement of education among 
the people. Through the efforts of the college, 
the first convention held in Ohio for educational 
purposes was called at Columbus, January 13, 
1836. Two years after, in December, the first 
convention in which the different sections of the 
State were represented, was held. At both these 
conventions, all the needs of the schools, both com- 
mon and higher, were ably and fully discussed, 
and appeals made to the people for a more cordial 
support of the law. No successful attempts were 
made to organize a permanent educational society, 
until December, 1847, when the Ohio State Teach- 
ers’ Association was formed at Akron, Summit 
County, with Samuel Galloway as President; T. 
W. Harvey, Recording Secretary; M. D. Leggett, 
Corresponding Secretary; William Bowen, Treas- 
urer, and M. F. Cowdrey, Chairman of the Executive 
Committee. This Association entered upon its 
work with commendable earnestness, and has since 


upon the lot and on the street iv front. Across the street was an 
open common, and beyond that the river. Immediately opposite 
the door, on entering, was a broad aisle, and, at the end of the 
aisle, against the wall, was a desk or pulpit. On the right and left 
of the pulpit, against the wall, and fronting the pulpit, was a row 
of slips. On each sideof the door, facing the pulpit, were two slips, 
and, at each end of the room, one slip. These slips werestationary, 
and were fitted with desks that could be let Jown,and there were 
boxes in the desks for holding books and papers. In the center of 
the room was an open space, which could be filled with movable 
meats, The first school was opened here in 1800."—Letter of A. T. 
ye. 

Norr 2.—Another evidence of the character of the New England 
Associates is the founding of a public library as carly as 1796, or 
before. Another was also established at Belpre about the same time. 
Abundant evidence proves the existence of these libraries, all tend- 
ing to the fact that the early settlers, though conquering a wilder- 
ness and a savage foe, would not allow their mental faculties to 
lack for food. The character of the books shows that “solid” 
reading predominated. 
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never abated its zeal. Semi-annual meetings were 
at first held, but, since 1858. only annual meetings 


| 


oceur. They are always largely attended, and al- | 


ways by the best and most energetic teachers. 
The Association has given tone to the educational 


. f a 
interests of the State, and has done a vast amount | 


of good in popularizing education. In the spring 
of 1851, Lorin Andrews, then Superintendent of 
the Massillon school, resigned his place, and_be- 
came a common-school missionary. In July, the 
Association, at Cleveland, made him its agent, and 
instituted measures to sustain him. He remained 
zealously at work in this relation until 1853, when 
he resigned to accept the presidency of Kenyon 
College, at Gambier. Dr. A. Lord was then chosen 
general agent and resident editor of the Journal 
of Education, which positions he filled two years, 
with eminent ability. 
_ The year that Dr. Lord resigned, the ex officio 
relation of the Secretary of State to the common 
schools was abolished, and the office of school com- 
missioner again created. H. H. Barney was 
elected to the place in October, 1853. The office 
has since been held by Rey. Anson Smyth, elected 
in 1856, and re-elected in 1859; E. E. White, 
appointed by the Governor, November 11, 1863, 
to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation of C. 
W. H. Cathcart, who was elected in 1862; John 
A. Norris, in 1865; W. D. Henkle, in 1868; 
Thomas W. Harvey, in 1871; C. S. Smart, in 
1875, and the present incumbent, J. J. Burns, 
elected in 1878, his term expiring in 1881. 

The first teachers’ institute in Northern Ohio 
was held at Sandusky, in September, 1845, con- 
ducted by Salem Town, of New York, A. D. Lord 
and M. F. Cowdrey. The second was held at Char- 
don, Geauga Co., in November of the same year. 
The first institute in the southern part of tue 
State was held at Cincinnati, in February, 1837; 
the first in the central part at Newark, in March, 
1848. Since then these meetings of teachers have 
occurred annually, and have been the means of 
great good in elevating the teacher and the public 
in educational interests. In 1848, on petition of 
forty teachers, county commissioners were author- 
ized to pay lecturers from surplus revenue, and the 
next year, to appropriate $100 for institute pur- 
poses, upon pledge of teachers to raise half that 
amount. By the statutes of 1864, applicants for 
teachers were required to pay 50 cents each as an 
examination fee. One-third of the amount thus 
raised was allowed the use of examiners as trav- 
eling expenses, the remainder to be applied to in- 


stitute instruction, For the year 1871, sixty-cight 
teachers’ institutes were held in the State, at which 
308 instructors and lecturers were employed, and 
7,158 teachers in attendance. The expense incurred 
was $16,361.99, of which $10,127.13 was taken 
from the institute fund; $2,730.34, was contrib- 
uted by members; $680, by county commis- 
sioners, and the balance, $1,371.50, was ob- 
tained from other sources. The last report of the 
State Commissioners—1878—shows that eighty- 
five county institutes were held in the State, con- 
tinuing in session 748 days; 416 instructors were 
employed; 11,466 teachers attended; $22,531.47 
were received from all sources, and that the ex- 
penses were $19,587.51, or $1.71 per member. 
There was a balance on hand of $9,460.74 to com- 
mence the next year, just now closed, whose work 
has been as progressive and thorough as any former 
year. The State Association now comprises three 
sections; the general association, the superintend- 
ents’ section and the ungraded school section. All 
have done a good work, and all report progress. 

The old State Constitution, adopted by a con- 
vention in 1802, was supplemented in 1851 by 
the present one, under which the General Assem- 
bly, elected under it, met in 1852. Harvey Rice, 
a Senator from Cuyahoga County, Chairman of 
Senate Committee on “Common Schools and 
School Lands,” reported a bill the 29th of March, 
to provide “for the re-organization, supervision 
and maintenance of common schools.” This bill, 
amended in a few particulars, became a law 
March 14, 1853. The prominent features of the 
new law were: The substitution of a State school 
tax for the county tax; creation of the office of 
the State School Commissioner; the creation of a 
Township Board of Kducation, consisting of repre- 
sentatives from the subdistricts; the abolition of 
rate-bills, making education free to all the youth of 
the State; the raising of a fund, by a tax of one- 
tenth of a mill yearly, “for the purpose of fur- 
nishing ‘school libraries and apparatus to all the 
common schools.” This “library tax” was abol- 
ished in 1860, otherwise the law has remained 
practically unchanged. 

School journals, like the popular press, have 
been a potent agency in the educational history of 
the State. As early as 1838, the Ohio School 
Director was issued by Samuel Lewis, by legisla- 
tive authority, though after six months’ continu- 
ance, it ceased for want of support. The same 
year the Pestalozzian, by HE. L. Sawtell and H. 
K. Smith, of Akron, and the Common School 
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Advocate, of Cincinnati, were issued. In 1846, 
the School Journal began to be published by A. 
D. Lord, of Kirtland. The same year saw the 
Free School Clarion, by W. Bowen, of Massillon, 
and the School Friend, by W. B. Smith & Co., 
of Cincinnati. The next year, W. H. Moore & 
Co., of Cincinnati, started the Western School 
Journal. In 1851, the Ohio Teacher, by 
Thomas Rainey, appeared; the News and Edu- 
cator, in 1863, and the Educational Times, in 
1866. In 1850, Dr. Lord’s Journal of Educa- 
tion was united with the School Friend, and 
became the recognized organ of the teachers in 
Ohio. The Doctor remained its principal editor 


until 1856, when he was succeeded by Anson | 


Smyth, who edited the journal one year. In 1857, 
it was edited by John D. Caldwell; in 1858 and 


and 1859, by W. T. Coggeshall; in 1860, by Anson | 


Smyth again, when it passed into the hands of 
E. E. White, who yet controls it. It has an 
ifamense circulation among Ohio teachers, and, 
though competed by other journals, since started, 
it maintains its place. 

The school system of the State may be briefly 
explained as follows: Cities and incorporated vil- 
lages are independent of township and county con- 
trol, in the management of schools, having boards 
of education and examiners of their own. Some 


of them are organized for school purposes, under 
special acts. Hach township has a board of edu- 
cation, composed of one member from each sub- 


district. The township clerk is clerk of this board, 
but has no vote. Each subdistrict has a local 
board of trustees, which manages its school affairs, 
subject to the advice and control of the township 
board. These officers are elected on the first 
Monday in April, and hold their offices three 
years. An enumeration of all the youth between 
the ages of five and twenty-one is made yearly. 
All public schools are required to be in session at 
least twenty-four weeks each year. The township 
clerk reports annually such facts concerning school 
affairs as the law requires, to the county auditor, 
who in turn reports to the State Commissioner, 
who collects these reports in a general report to 
the Legislature each year. 

A Board of examiners is appointed in each 
county by the Probate Judge. This board has 
power to grant certificates for a term not exceed- 
ing two years, and good only in the county in 
which they are executed; they may be revoked on 
sufficient cause. In 1864, a State Board of 
Examiners was created, with power to issue life cer- 


tificates, valid in all parts of the State. Since 
then, up to January 1, 1879, there have been 188 
of these issued. They are considered an excellent 
test of scholarship and ability, and are very credit- 
able to the holder. 

The school funds, in 1865, amounted to $3,271,- 
275.66. They were the proceeds of appropriations 
of land by Congress for school purposes, upon 
which the State pays an annual interest of 6 per 
cent. The funds are known as the Virginia Mili- 
tary School Fund, the proceeds of eighteen quar- 
ter-townships and three sections of land, selected 


| by lot from lands lying in the United States 


Military Reserve, appropriated for the use of 
schools in the Virginia Military Reservation; the 
United States Military School Fund, the proceeds 
of one thirty-sixth part of the land in the United 
States Military District, appropriated “for the use 
of schools within the same ;” the Western Reserve 
School Fund, the proceeds from fourteen quarter- 
townships, situated in the United States Military 
District, and 37,758 acres, most of which was lo- 
cated in Defiance, Williams, Paulding, Van Wert 
and Putnam Counties, appropriated for the use of 
the schools in the Western Reserve; Section 
16, the proceeds from the sixteenth section of 
each township in that part of the State in which 
the Indian title was not extinguished in 1803; the 
Moravian School Fund, the proceeds from one 
thirty-sixth part of each of three tracts of 
4,000 acres situated in Tuscarawas County, orig- 
inally granted by Congress to the Society of United 
Brethren, and reconveyed by this Society to the 
United States in 1824. The income of these funds 
is not distributed by any uniform rule, owing to 
defects in the granting of the funds. The territo- 
rial divisions designated receive the income in 
proportion to the whole number of youth therein, 
while in the remainder of the State, the rent of 
Section 16, or the interest on the proceeds | 
arising from its sale, is paid to the inhabitants of 
the originally surveyed townships. In these terri- 
torial divisions, an increase or decrease of popula- 
tion must necessarily increase or diminish the 
amount each youth is entitled to receive; and the 
fortunate location or judicious sale of the sixteenth 
section may entitle one township to receive a large 
sum, while an adjacent township receives a mere 
pittance. This inequality of benefit may be good 
for localities, but it is certainly a detriment to the 
State at large. There seems to be no legal remedy 
for it. In addition to the income from the before- 
mentioned funds, a variable revenue is received 
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from certain fines and licenses paid to either county | the balance being expended as circumstances re- 
or township treasurers for the use of schools; quired, for additional buildings, laboratory, appa- 
from the sale of swamp lands ($25,720.07 allotted | ratus, ete. Thorough instruction is given in all 
to the State in 1850), and from personal property | branches relating to agriculture and the mechanical 
escheated to the State. arts. Already excellent results are attained. 
Aside from the funds, a State school tax is fixed By the provisions of the act of March 14, 1853, 
by statute. Local taxes vary with the needs of | township boards are made bodies politic and _cor- 
localities, are limited by law, and are contingent | porate in law, and are invested with the title, care 
on the liberality and public spirit of different com- | and custody of all school property belonging to 
munities. the school district or township. They have control 
The State contains more than twenty colleges | of the central or high schools of. their townships ; 
and universities, more than the same number of | prescribe rules for the district schools ; may appoint 
female seminaries, and about thirty normal schools | one of their number manager of the schools of the 
and academies. The amount of property invested | township, and allow him reasonable pay for his 
in these is more than $6,000,000. The Ohio | services; determine the text-books to be used; fix 
University is the oldest college in the State. the boundaries of districts and locate schoolhouse 
‘In addition to the regular colleges, the State | sites; make estimates of the amount of money re- 
controls the Ohio State University, formerly the | quired; apportion the money among the districts, 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, established | and are required to make an annual report to the 
from the proceeds of the land serip voted by Con- | County Auditor, who incorporates the same in his 
gress to Ohio for such purposes. The amount | report to the State Commissioner, by whom it 
realized from the sale was nearly $500,000. This | reaches the Legislature. 
is to constitute a permanent fund, the interest only Local directors control the subdistricts. They 
to be used. In addition, the sum of $300,000 | enumerate the children of school age, employ and 
was voted by the citizens of Franklin County, in | dismiss teachers, make contracts for building and 
consideration of the location of the college in that | furnishing schoolhouses, and make all necessary 
county. Ofthis sum $111,000 was paid for three | provision for the convenience of the district schools. 
hundred and fifteen acres of land near the city of | Practically, the entire management rests with 
Columbus, and $112,000 for a college building, | them. 


CHAPTER XV. 


AGRICULTURE—AREA OF THE STATE—EARLY AGRICULTURE IN THE WEST—MARKETS—LIVE 
STOCK— NURSERIES, FRUITS, ETC.—CEREALS—ROOT AND CUCURBITACEOUS 
CROPS—AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS—AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES— 
POMOLOGICAL AND HORTICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 


“« Oft did the harvest to their sickles yield, this date, the admission of the Territory into the 
heir ware eee aerate onic pen Seahts Union as a State began to be ap 2 ges we 
How jocund did they drive their teams afield ! ; a altee Behe 
ane bowed the erode beneath their sturdy stroke.” prc done re mea Roget 87,” ib 
HE majority of the readers of these pages are | endeavor was made to ascertain additional statis- 
Th, farmers, hence a resume of agriculture in the | tics, as now; hence, the cultivated land was not 
State, would not only be appropriate, but valuable | returned, and no account remains to tell how 
as a matter of history. It is the true basis of | much existed. In 1805, three years after the ad- 
national prosperity, and, therefore, justly occupies | mission of the State into the Union, 7,252,856 
a foremost place. acres had been purchased from the General Gov- 
In the year 1800, the Territory of Ohio con- | ernment. Still no returns of the poole Jands 
tained a population of 45,365 inhabitants, or a | were made. In 1810, the Ae ge of ee 
little more than one person tothe square mile. At | 230,760, and the land purchased from the Gov- 
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ernment amounted to 9,933,150 acres, of which 
amount, however, 3,569,314 acres, or, more than 
one-third, was held by non-residents. Ofthe lands 
occupied by resident land-owners, there appear to 
have been 100,968 acres of first-rate, 1,929,600 
of second, and 1,538,745 acres of third rate lands. 
At this period there were very few exports from 
the farm, loom or shop. The people still needed 
all they produced to sustain themselves, and were 
yet in that pioneer period where they were obliged 
to produce all they wanted, and yet were opening 
new farms, and bringing the old ones to a productive 
state. 

Kentucky, and the country on the Monongahela, 
lying along the western slopes of the Alleghany 
Mountains, having been much longer settled, had 
begun, as early as 1795, tosend considerable quan- 
tities of flour,.whisky, bacon and tobaceo to the 
lower towns on the Mississippi, at that time in the 
possession of the Spaniards. At the French set- 
tlements on the Lllinois, and at Detroit, were 
being raised much more than could be used, and 
these were exporting also large quantities of these 
materials, as well as peltries and such commodities 
as their nomadic lives furnished. As the Missis- 
sippi was the natural outlet of the West, any at- 
tempt to impede its free navigation by the various 
powers at times controlling its outlet, would lead 
at once to violent outbreaks among the Western 
settlers, some of whom were aided by unscrupulous 
persons, who thought to form an independent 
Western country. Providence seems to have had 
a watchful eye over all these events, and to have 
so guided them that the attempts with such objects 
in view, invariably ended in disgrace to their per- 
petrators. This outlet to the West was thought 
to be the only one that could carry their produce to 
market, for none of the Westerners then dreamed 
of the immense system of railways now covering 
that part of the Union. As soon as'ship-building 
commenced at Marietta, in the year 1800, the 
farmers along the borders of the Ohio and Musk- 
ingum Rivers turned their attention to the culti- 
vation of hemp, in addition to theirothercrops. Ina 
few years sufficient was raised, not only to furnish 
cordage to the ships in the West, but large quan- 
tities were worked up in the various rope-walks 
and sent to the Atlantic cities. Iron had been 
discovered, and forges on the Juniata were busy 
converting that necessary and valued material into 
implements of industry. 

By the year 1805, two ships, seven brigs and 
three schooners had been built and rigged by the 


citizens of Marietta. Their construction gave a 
fresh impetus to agriculture, as by means of them 
the surplus products could be carried away to a 
foreign market, where, if it did not bring money, 
it could be exchanged for merchandise equally 
valuable. Captain David Devoll was one of the 
earliest of Ohio’s shipwrights. He settled on the 
fertile Muskingum bottom, about five miles above 
Marietta, soon after the Indian war. Here he 
built a “floating mill,” for making flour, and, in 
1801, a ship of two hundred and fifty tons, called 
the Muskingum, and the brig Eliza Greene, of one 
hundred and fifty tons. In 1804, he built a 
schooner on his own account, and in the spring 
of the next year, it was finished and loaded for a 
voyage downthe Mississippi. It was small, only of 
seventy tons burden, of a light draft, and intended 
torun on the lakes east of New Orleans. In 
shapeand model, it fully sustained itsname, Nonpa- 
reil. Its complement of sails, small at first, was 
completed when it arrived in New Orleans. It 
had a large cabin to accommodate passengers, was 
well and finely painted, and sat gracefully on the 
water. Itsload was of assorted articles, and shows 
very wellthe nature of exports of the day. It con- 
sisted of two hundred barrels of flour, fifty barrels of 
kiln-dried corn meal, four thousand pounds of 
cheese, six thousand of bacon, one hundred sets 
of rum puncheon shooks, and a few grindstones. 
The flour and meal were made at Captain Devoll’s 
floating mill, and the cheese made in Belpre, at that 
date one of Ohio’s most flourishing agricultural dis- 
tricts. The Captain and others carried on boating as 
well asthe circumstances ofthe days permitted, fear- 
ing only the hostility of the Indians, and the duty 
the Spaniards were liable to levy on boats going 
down to New Orleans, even if they did not take 
it into their erratic heads to stop the entire navi- 
gation of the great river by vessels other than 
their own. By such means, merchandise was ¢ar- 
ried on almost entirely until the construction of 
canals, and even then, until modern times, the 
flat-boat was the main-stay of the shipper inhabit- 
ing the country adjoining the upper Ohio and 
Mississippi Rivers. 

Commonly, very little stock was kept beyond 
what was necessary for the use of the family and 
to perform the labor on the farm. The Neioto 
Valley was perhaps the only exception in Ohio to 
this general condition. Horses were brought by the 
emigrants from the Kast and were characteristic 
of that region. In the French settlements in JIli- 


| nois and about Detroit, French ponies, marvels of 
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endurance, were chiefly used. They were impractic- 
able in hauling the immense emigrant wagons over 
the mountains, and hence were comparatively 
unknown in Qhio. Until 1828, draft horses 
were chiefly used here, the best strains being 
brought by the “Tunkers,” “Mennonites,” and 
“ Ormish,”"—three religious sects, whose members 
were invariably agriculturists. In Stark, Wayne, 
Holmes, and Richland Counties, as a general thing, 
they congregated in communities, where the neat- 
ness of their farms, the excellent condition of 
their stock, and the primitive simplicity of their 
manners, made them conspicuous. 

In 1828, the French began to settle in Stark 
County, where they introduced the stock of horses 
known as “ Selim,” “Florizel,” “Post Boy” and 
“Timolen.” These, crossed upon the descents of 
the Norman and Conestoga, produced an excellent 
stock of farm horses, now largely used. 

In the Western Reserve, blooded horses were in- 
troduced as early as 1825. John I. Van Meter 
brought fine horses into the Scioto Valley in 1815, 
or thereabouts. Soon after, fine horses were 
brought to Steubenville from Virginia and Penn- 
sylvania. In Northern Ohio the stock was more 
miscellaneous, until the introduction of improved 
breeds from 1815 to 1835. By the latter date 
the strains of horses had greatly improved. The 
same could be said of other parts of the State. 
Until after 1825, only farm and road horses were 
required. That year a race-course—the first in 
the State—was established in Cincinnati, shortly 
followed by others at Chillicothe, Dayton and Ham- 
ilton. From that date the race-horse steadily im- 
proved. Until 1838, however, all race-courses 
were rather irregular, and, of those named, it is 
difficult to determine which one has priority of 
date over the others. To Cincinnati, the prece- 
dence is, however, generally given. In 1838, the 
Buckeye Course was established in Cincinnati, and 
before a year had elapsed, it is stated, there were 
fifteen regular race-courses in Ohio. The effect 
of these courses was to greatly stimulate the stock 
of racers, and rather detract from draft and road 
horses. The organization of companies to import 
blooded horses has again revived the interest in 
this class, and now, at annual stock sales, these 
strains of horses are eagerly sought after by those 
having occasion to use them. ; 

Cattle were brought over the mountains, and, 
for several years, were kept entirely for domestic 
uses. By 1805, the country had so far settled 
that the surplus stock was fattened on corn and 


fodder, and a drove was driven to Baltimore. The 
drove was owned by George Renick, of Chillicothe, 
and the feat was looked upon as one of great im- 
portance. The drove arrived in Baltimore in ex- 
cellent condition. The impetus given by this 
movement of Mr. Renick stimulated greatly the 
feeding of cattle, and led to the improvement of 
the breed, heretofore only of an ordinary kind. 

Until the advent of railroads and the shipment 
of cattle thereon, the number of cattle driven to 
eastern markets from Ohio alone, was estimated at 
over fifteen thousand annually, whose value was 
placed at $600,000. Besides this, large numbers 
were driven from Indiana and Illinois, whose 
boundless prairies gave free scope to the herding of 
cattle. Improved breeds, “Short Horns,” “ Long 
Horns” and others, were introduced into Ohio as 
early as 1810 and 1815. Since then the stock 
has been gradually improved and acclimated, until 
now Ohio produces as fine cattle as any State in 
the Union. In some localities, éspecially in the 
Western Reserve, cheesemaking and dairy interests 
are the chief occupations of whole neighborhoods, 
where may be found men who have grown wealthy 
in this business. 

Sheep were kept by almost every family, in pio- 
neer times, in order to be supplied with wool for 
clothing. The wool was carded by hand, spun in 
the cabin, and frequently dyed and woven as well 
as shaped into garments there, too. All emigrants 
brought the best household and farming imple- 
ments their limited means would allow, so also did 
they bring the best strains of horses, cattle and 
sheep they could obtain. About the year 1809, 
Mr. Thomas Rotch, a Quaker, emigrated to Stark 
County, and brought with him a small flock of 
Merino sheep. They were good, and a part of 
them were from the original flock brought over 
from Spain, in 1801, by Col. Humphrey, United 
States Minister to that country. He had brought 
200 of these sheep, and hoped, in time, to see 
every part of the United States stocked with Me- 
rinos. In this he partially succeeded only, owing 
to the prejudice against them. In 1816, Messrs. 
Wells & Dickenson, who were, for the day, exten- 
sive woolen manufacturers in Steubenville, drove 
their fine flocks out on the Stark County Plains 
for the summer, and brought them back for the 
winter. This course was pursued for several years, 
until farms were prepared, when they were per- 
manently kept in Stark County. This flock was 
originally derived from the Humphrey importation. 


The failure of Wells & Dickenson, in 1824, placed 
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a good portion of this flock in the hands of Adam 


Hildebrand, and became the basis of his celebrated | 


flock. Mr. T. S. Humrickhouse, of Coshocton, 
in a communication regarding sheep, writes as fol- 
lows: 

“The first merinos brought to Ohio were doubt- 
less by Seth Adams, of Zanesville. They were 


Humphrey’s Merinos—undoubtedly the best ever | 
imported into the United States, by whatever | 
name called. He kept them part of the time in 


Washington, and afterward in Muskingum County. 
He had a sort of partnership agency from Gen. 


Humphrey for keeping and selling them. They | 
were scattered, and, had they been taken care of | 


and appreciated, would have laid a better found- 
ation of flocks in Ohio than arly sheep brought 
into it from that time till 1852. The precise date 
at, which Adams brought them cannot now be as- 


cértained ; but it was prior to 1813, perhaps as | 
| the old orchard is yet to be seen, though the trees 


early as 1804.” 

“The first Southdowns,” continues Mr. Hum- 
rickhouse,” “ New Leicester, Lincolnshire and Cots- 
wold sheep I ever saw, were brought into Coshocton 
County from England by Isaac Maynard, nephew 
of the famous Sir John, in 1834. There were 
about ten Southdowns and a trio of each of the 
other kinds. He was offered $500 for his Lin- 


_colnshire ram, in Buffalo, as he passed through, | 
but refused. He was selfish, and unwilling to put | 


them into other hands when he went on a farm, 
all in the woods, and, in about three years, most of 
them had perished.” 

The raising and improvement of sheep has kept 
steady tread with the growth of the State, and 
now Ohio wool is known the world over. In quan- 
tity it is equal to any State in America, while its 
quality is unequaled. 

The first stock of hogs brought to Ohio were 
rather poor, scrawny creatures, and, in a short 


time, when left to themselves to pick a livelihood | 


from the beech mast and other nuts in the woods, 
degenerated into a wild condition, almost akin to 
their originators. As the country settled, however, 
they were gathered from their lairs, and, by feed- 
ing them corn, the farmers soon brought them out 
of their senii-barbarous state. Improved breeds 
were introduced. The laws for their protection 
and guarding were made, and now the hog of to- 
day shows what improvement and civilization can 
do for any wild animal. 
State has become famous as a slaughtering place; 
her bacon and sides being known in all the civil- 
ized world. 


| in their gardens. 


The chief city of the | 
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Other domestic animals, mules, asses, etc., have 
been brought to the State as occasion required. 
Wherever their use has been demanded, they have 
been obtained, until the State has her complement 


of all animals her citizens can use in their daily 


labors. 

Most of the early emigrants brought with them 
young fruit trees or grafts of some favorite variety 
from the “old homestead.” Hence, on the West- 
ern Reserve are to be found chiefly—especially in 
old orchards—New England varieties, while, in the 


| localities immediately south of the Reserve, Penn- 


sylvania and Maryland varieties predominate ; but 
at Marietta, New England fruits are again found, 
as well as throughout Southeastern Ohio. One of 
the oldest of these orchards was on a Mr. Dana’s 
farm, near Cincinnati, on the Ohio River bank. It 
consisted of five acres, in which apple seeds and 
seedlings were planted as early as 1790. Part of 


are almost past their usefulness. Peaches, pears, 
cherries and apples were planted by all the pioneers 
As soon as the seed produced 
seedlings, these were transplanted to some hillside, 
and the orchard, in a few years, was a productive 
unit in the life of the settler. The first fruit 
brought, was, like everything else of the pioneers, 
rather inferior, and admitted of much cultivation. 
Soon steps were taken by the more enterprising 
settlers to obtain better varieties. Israel Putnam, 
as early gs 1796, returned to the East, partly to 
get scions of the choicest apples, and, partly, on 
other business. He obtained quite a quantity of 
choice apples, of some forty or fifty varieties, and 
set them out. A portion of them were distrib- 
uted to the settlers who had trees, to ingraft. 
From these old grafts are yet to be traced some of 
the best orchards in Ohio. Israel Putnam was one 
of the most prominent men in early Ohio days. 
He was always active in promoting the interests of 
the settlers. Among his earliest efforts, that of 
improving the fruit may well be mentioned. He 


and his brother, Aaron W. Putnam, living at Bel- 


pre, opposite Blennerhasset’s Island, began the 
nursery, business soon after their arrival in the 
West. The apples brought by them from their 
Connecticut home were used to commence the busi- 
ness. These, and the apples obtained from trees 
planted in their gardens, gave them a beginning. 
They were the only two men in Ohio engaged in 
the business till 1817. 

In early times, in the central part of Ohio, 


| there existed a curious character known as “Johnny 
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Appleseed.” 


His real name was John Chapman. 


He received his name from his habit of planting, 


S) | 


along all the streams in that part of the State, 
apple-seeds from which sprang many of the old 


orchards. He did this asa religious duty, think- | 


ing it to be his especial mission. He had, it is 
said, been disappointed in his youth in a love 
affair, and came West about 1800, and ever after 
followed his singular life. He was extensively 
known, was quite harmless, very patient, and did, 
without doubt, much good. He died in 1847, at 
the house of a Mr. Worth, near Fort Wayne, 
Indiana, who had long known him, and often 
befriended him. He was a minister in the Swed- 
enborgian Church, and, in his own way, a zealous 
worker. 

The settlers of the Western Reserve, coming 
from New England, chiefly from Connecticut, 
brought all varieties of fruit known in their old 
homes. These, whether seeds or grafts, were 
planted in gardens, and as soon as an .orchard 
could be cleared on some favorable hillside, the 
young trees were transplanted there, and in time 
an orchard was the result. Much confusion 
regarding the kinds of fruits thus produced arose, 
partly from the fact that the trees grown from 
seeds did not always prove to be of the same qual- 
ity as the seeds. Climate, soil and surroundings 
often change the character of such fruits. 


Many new varieties, unknown to the growers, | 


were the result. The fruit thus produced was 
often of an inferior growth, and when grafts were 
brought from the old New England home and 
grafted into the Ohio trees, an improvement as 
well as the old home fruit was the result. After 
the orchards in the Reserve began to bear, the 
fruit was very often taken to the Ohio River for 
shipment, and thence found its way to the South- 
ern and Eastern seaboard cities. 

Among the individuals prominent in introducing 
fruits into the State, were Mr. Dille, of Euclid, Judge 
Fuller, Judge Whittlesey, and Mr. Lindley. 
George Hoadly was also very prominent and ener- 
getic in the matter, and was, perhaps, the first to 
introduce the pear to any extent. He was one of 
the most persistent and enthusiastic amateurs in 
horticulture and pomology in the West. About 
the year 1810, Dr. Jared Kirtland, father of 
Prof. J. P. Kirtland, so favorably known 
among horticulturists and pomologists, came from 
Connecticut and settled in Poland, Mahoning 
County, with his family. This family has done 
more than any other in the State, perhaps, to 
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advance fruit culture. About the year 1824, 
Prof. J. P. irtland, in connection with his brother, 
established a nursery at Poland, then in Trumbull 
County, and brought on from New Kneland above 
a hundred of their best varieties of apples, cherries, 
peaches, pears, and smaller fruits, and a year or 
two after brought from New Jersey a hundred of 
the best varieties of that State; others were ob- 
tained in New York, so that they possessed the larg- 
est and most varied stock in the Western country. 
These two men gave a great impetus to fruit cult- 
ure in the West, and did more than any others 
of that day to introduce improved kinds of all 
fruits in that part of the United States. 

Another prominent man in this branch of indus- 
try was Mr. Andrew H. Krnst, of Cincinnati. 
Although not so early a settler as the Kirtlands, 
he was, like them, an ardent student and propa- 
gator of fine fruits. He introduced more than 
six hundred varieties of apples and seven hun- 
dred of pears, both native and foreign. His 
object was to test by actual experience the most 
valuable sorts for the diversified soil and climate 
of the Western country. 

The name of Nicholas Longworth, also of Cin- 
cinnati, is one of the most extensively known of any 
in the science of horticulture and pomology. For 
_ more than fifty years he made these ‘his especial 
delight. Having a large tract of land in the 
lower part of Cincinnati, he established nurseries, 
and planted and disseminated every variety of 
fruits that could be found in the United States— 
East or West—making occasional importations 
from European countries of such varieties as 
were thought to be adapted to the Western climate. 
His success has been variable, governed by the 
season, and in a measure by his numerous experi- 
ments. His vineyards, cultivated by tenants, gen- 
erally Germans, on the European plan, during the 
latter years of his experience paid him a hand- 
some revenue. He introduced the famous Catawba 
grape, the standard grape of the West. It is 
_ stated that Mr. Longworth bears the same relation 
to vineyardculture that Fulton did to steam navi- 
gation. Others made earlier effort, but he was the 
first to establish it on a permanent basis. He has, 
also been eminently successful in the cultivation of 
the strawberry, and was the first to firmly establish 
it on Western soil. He also brought the Ohio Ever- 
bearing Raspberry into notice in the State, and 
widely disseminated it throughout the country. 

Other smaller fruits were brought out to the 
West like those mentioned. In some cases fruits 
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indigenous to the soil were cultivated and improved, 
and ¢ as improved fruits, are known favorably where- 
ever used. 

In chronology and importance, of all the cereals, 
corn stands foremost. During the early pioneer 
period, it was the staple article of food for both 
man and beast. It could be made into a variety 
of forms of food, and as such was not only palata- 
ble but highly nutritious and strengthening. 

It is very difficult to determine whether corn 
originated in America or in the Old World. Many 
prominent botanists assert it is a native of Turkey, 
and originally was known as “Turkey wheat.” Still 
others claimed to have found mention of maize in 
Chinese writings antedating the Turkish discovery. 
Grains of maize were found in an Egyptian mum- 
my, which goes to prove to many the cereal was 
known in Africa since the earliest times. Maize 
was found in America when first visited by white 
men, but of its origin Indians could give no ac- 
count. It had always been known among them, 
and constituted their chief article of vegetable diet. 
It was cultivated exclusively by their squaws, the 
men considering it beneath their dignity to engage 
in any manual labor. It is altogether probable corn 
was known in the Old World long before the New 
was discovered. The Arabs or Crusaders probably 
introduced it into Europe. How it was introduced 
into America will, in all probability, remain un- 
known. It may have been an indigenous plant, 
like many others. Its introduction into Ohio dates 
with the settlement of the whites, especially its 
cultivation and use as an article of trade. True, 
the Indians had cultivated it in small quantities ; 
each lodge a little for itself, but no effort to make 
of it a national support began until the civilization 
of the white race became established. From that 
time on, the increase in crops has grown with the 
State, and, excepting the great corn States of the 
West, Ohio produces an amount equal to any State 
in the Union. The statistical tables printed in 
agricultural reports show the acres planted, and 
bushels grown. Figures speak -an unanswerable 
logic. 

Wheat is probably the next in importance of the 
cereals in the State. Its origin, like corn, is lost 
in the mists of antiquity. Its berry was no doubt 
used as food by the ancients for ages anterior to 
any historical records. It is often called corn in 
old writings, and under. that name is fr equently 
mentioned in the Bible. 

“As far back in the vistas of ages as human 


records go, we find that wheat has been cultivated, | son B: ay, or other fur companies, 
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and, with corn, aside from animal food, has formed 
one of the chief alimentary articles of all nations ; 
but as the wheat plant hasnowhere been found wild, 
or in a state of nature, the inference has been 
drawn by men of unquestioned scientific ability, 
that the original plant from which wheat has been 
derived was either totally annihilated, or else cul- 
tivation has wrought so great a change, that the 
original is by no means obvious, or manifest to bot- 
anists.’’* 

It is supposed by many, wheat originated in 
Persia. Others affirm it was known and cultivated 
in Keypt long ere it found its way into Persia. It 
was certainly erown on the Nile ages ago, and 
among the tombs are found erains of wheat ina 
perfectly sound condition, that unquestionably 
have been buried thousands of years. It may be, 
however, that wheat was grown in Persia first, and 
thence found its way into Egypt and Africa, or, 
vice versa. It grew first in Egypt and Africa and 
thence crossed into Persia, and from there found 
its way into India and all parts of Asia. 

It is also claimed that wheat is indigenous to 
the island of Sicily, and that from there it spread 
along the shores of the Mediterranean into Asia 
Minor and Egypt, and, as communities advanced, 
it was cultivated, not only to a greater extent, but 
with greater success. 

The goddess of agriculture, more especially of 
grains, who, by the Greeks, was called Demeter, 
and, by the Romans, Ceres—hence thé name ce- 
reals—was said to have her home at Enna, a fertile 
region of that island, thus indicating the source 
from which the Greeks and Romans derived their 
Ceralia. Homer mentions wheat and spelt as 
bread; also corn and barley, and describes his 
heroes as using them as fodder for their horses, as 
the people in the South of Europe do at present. 
{ye was introduced into Greece from Thrace, or 
by way of Thrace, in the time of Galen. In 
Czesar’s time the Romans grew a species of wheat 
enveloped in a husk, like barley, and by them 
called “ Far.’ 

During the excavations of Herculaneum and 
Pompeii, wheat, in an excellent state of preserva- 
tion, was frequently found. 

Dr. Anson Hart, Superintendent, at one time, of 
Indian Affairs in Oregon, states that he found 
numerous patches of wheat and flax growing wild 
in the Yackemas country, in Upper Oregon. There 
is but little doubt that both cereals were intro- 
duced into Oregon at an early period by the Hud- 
W heat was also 
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found by Dr. Boyle, of Columbus, Ohio, erowing 
in a similar state in the Carson Valley. ‘It was, 
doubtless, brought there by the early Spaniards. 
In 1530, one of Cortez’s slaves found several grains 


of wheat accidentally mixed with the rice. The | 


careful negro planted the handful of grains, and 
succeeding years saw a wheat crop in Mexico, 
which found its way northward, probably into 
California. 

Turn where we may, wherever the foot of civil- 
ization has trod, there will we find this wheat 
plant, which, like a monument, has perpetuated 
the memory of the event; but nowhere do we find 
the plant wild. It is the result of cultivation in 
bygone ages, and has been produced by “ progress- 
ive development.” 

It is beyond the limit and province of these 
pages to discuss the composition of this important 
cereal; only its historic properties can be noticed. 
With the advent of the white men in America, 
wheat, like corn, came to be one of the staple prod- 
ucts of life. It followed the pioneer over the 
mountains westward, where, in the rich Missis- 
sippi and [Illinois bottoms, it has been cultivated 
by the French since 1690. When the hardy New 
Englanders came to the alluvial lands adjoining 
the Ohio, Muskingum or Miami Rivers, they 
brought with them this “staff of life,” and forth- 
with began its cultivation. Who sowed the first 
wheat in Ohio, is a question Mr. A. 8. Guthrie 
answers, in a letter published in the Agricultural 
Report of 1857, as follows: 

“My father, Thomas Guthrie, emigrated to the 
Northwest Territory in the year 1788, and arrived 
at the mouth of the Muskingum in July, about 
three months after Gen. Putnam had arrived with 
the first pioneers of Ohio. My father brought a 
bushel of wheat with him from one of the frontier 
counties of Pennsylvania, which he sowed on a 
lot of land in Marietta, which he cleared for that 
purpose, on the second bottom or plain, in the 
neighborhood of where the Court House now 
stands.” 

Mr. Guthrie’s opinion is corroborated by Dr. 
Samuel P. Hildreth, in his “Pioneer Settlers of 
Ohio,” and is, no doubt, correct. 

From that date on down through the years of 
Ohio’s growth, the crops of wheat have kept pace 
with the advance and growth of civilization. The 
soil is admirably adapted to the growth of this ce- 
real, a large number of varieties being grown, and 
an excellent quality produced. It is firm in body, 


and, in many cases, is a successful rival of wheat | 


it is claimed by many as the staff of life. 


produced in the great wheat-producing regions of 
the United States—Minnesota, and the farther 
Northwest. 

Oats, rye, barley, and other grains were also 
brought to Ohio from the Atlantic Coast, though 
some of them had been cultivated by the French 
in Hlinois and about Detroit. They were at first 
used only as food for home consumption, and, until 
the successful attempts at river and canal naviga- 
tion were brought about, but little was ever sent 
to market. 

Of all the root crops known to man, the potato 
is probably the most valuable. Next to wheat, 
In 
some localities, this assumption is undoubtedly 
true. What would Ireland have done in her fam- 
ines but for this simple vegetable? The potato is 
a native of the mountainous districts of tropical 
and subtropical America, probably from Chili to 
Mexico; but there is considerable difficulty in 
aeciding where it is really indigenous, and where 
it has spread after being introduced by man. 
Humboldt, the learned savani, doubted if it had 
ever been found wild, but scholars no less famous, 
and of late date, have expressed an opposite 
opinion. In the wild plant, as in all others, the 
tubers are smaller than in the cultivated. The 
potato had been cultivated in America, and its 
tubers used for food, long before the advent of the 
Europeans. It seems to have been first brought 
to Europe by the Spaniards, from the neighbor- 
hood of Quito, in the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, and spread through Spain, the Netherlands, 
Burgundy and Italy, cultivated in gardens as an 
ornament only and not for an article of food. 
It long received through European countries the 
same name with the batatas—sweet potato, which 
is the plant meant by all English writers down to 
the seventeenth century. 

It appears that the potato was brought from 
Virginia to Ireland by Hawkins, a slave-trader, 
in 1565, and to England by Sir Francis Drake, 
twenty years later. It did not at first attract much 
notice, and not until it was a third time imported 
from America, in 1623, by Sir Walter Raleigh, 
did the Europeans make a practical use of it. 
Eyen then it was a long time before it was exten- 
sively cultivated. It is noticed in agricu'tural 
journals as food for cattle only as late as 1719. 
Poor people began using it, however, and finding it 
highly nutritious, the Royal Geographical Society, 
in 1663, adopted measures for its propagation. 
About this time it began to be used in Ireland as 
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food, and from the beginning of the eighteenth cent- 
ury, its use has never declined. It is now known 
in every quarter of the world, and has, by cultiva- 
tion, been greatly improved. 

The inhabitants of America learned its use 
from the Indians, who cultivated it and other 
root crops—rutabagas, radishes, etc., and taught 
the whites their value. When the pioneers of 
Ohio came to its fertile valleys, they brought 
improved species with them, which by cultiva- 
tion and soil, are now greatly increased, and are 
among the standard crops of the State. 

The cucurbitaceous plants, squashes, etc., were, 
like the potato and similar root crops, indigenous 
to America—others, like the melons, to Asia 
and were among the staple foods of the original 
inhabitants. The early French missionaries of 
the West speak of both root crops and cucurbi- 
taceous plants as in useamong the aboriginal inhab- 
itants. ‘They are very sweet and wholesome,” 
wrote Marquette. Others speak in thesame terms, 
though some of the plants in this order had found 
their way to these valleys through the Spaniards 
and others through early Atlantic Coast and Mex- 
ican inhabitants. Their use by the settlers of the 
West, especially Ohio, is traced to New England, 
as the first settlers came from that portion of the 
Union. They grow well in all parts of the State, 
and by cultivation have been greatly improved in 
quality and variety. All cucurbitaceous - plants 
require a rich, porous soil, and: by proper atten- 
tion to their cultivation, excellent results can be 
attained. 

Probably the earliest and most important imple- 
ment of husbandry known is the plow. Grain, 
plants and roots will not grow well unless the soil 
in which they are planted be properly stirred, 
hence the first requirement was an instrument that 
would fulfill such conditions. 

The first implements were rude indeed ; gener- 
ally, stout wooden sticks, drawn through the earth 
by thongs attached to rude ox-yokes, or fastened 
to the animal’s horns. Such plows were in use 
among the ancient Egyptians, and may yet be 
found among uncivilized nations. The Old Testa- 
ment furnishes numerous instances of the use of 
the plow, while, on the ruins of ancient cities and 


among the pyramids of Egypt, and on the buried | 


walls of Babylon, and other extinct cities, are rude 
drawings of this useful implement. As the use 
of iron became apparent and general, it was util- 
ized for plow-points, where the wood alone would 
not penetrate the earth. They got their plow- 
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shares sharpened in Old Testament days, also 
coulters, which shows, beyond a doubt, that iron- 
pointed plows were then in use. From times 
mentioned in the Bible, on heathen tombs, and 
ancient catacombs, the improvement of the plow, 
like other farming tools, went on, as the race of 
man grew in intelligence. Extensive manors in 
the old country required increased means of turning 
the ground, and, to meet these demands, ingenious 
mechanies, from time to time, invented improved 
plows. Strange to say, however, no improvement 
was ever made by the farmer himself. This is ac- 
counted for in his habits of life, and, too often, 
the disposition to “take things as they are.” When 
America was settled, the plow had become an im- 
plement capable of turning two or three acres per 
day. Still, and for many years, and even until 
lately, the mold-board was entirely wooden, the 
point only iron. Later developments changed the 
wood for steel, which now alone is used. Still 
later, especially in prairie States, riding plows are 
used. Like all other improvements, they were 
obliged to combat an obtuse public mind among 
the ruralists, who surely combat almost every 
move made to better their condition. In many 
places in America, wooden plows, straight ax 
handles, and a stone in one end of the bag, to bal- 
ance the grist in the other, are the rule, and for no 
other reason in the world are they maintained than 
the laconic answer: 

“My father did so, and why should not 1? Am 
I better than he?” 

After the plow comes the harrow, but little 
changed, save in lightness and beauty. Formerly, 
a log of wood, or a brush harrow, supplied its 
place, but in the State of Ohio, the toothed instru- 
ment has nearly always been used. 

The hoe is lighter made than formerly, and is 
now made of steel. At first, the common iron 
hoe, sharpened by the blacksmith, was in constant 
use. Now, it is rarely seen outside of the South- 
ern States, where it has long been the chief imple- 
ment in agriculture. 

The various small plows for the cultivation of 
corn and such other crops as necessitated their use 
are all the result of modern civilization. Now, 
their number is large, and, in many places, there 
are two or more attached to one carriage, whose 
operator rides. These kinds are much used in the 
Western States, whose rootless and stoneless soil is 


_ admirably adapted to such machinery. 


When the grain became ripe, implements to cut 
it were in demand. In ancient times, the sickle 
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was the only instrument used. It was a short, 
curved iron, whose inner edge was sharpened and 
serrated. In its most ancient form, it is doubtful 
if the edge was but little, if any, serrated. It is 
mentioned in all ancient works, and in the Bible is 
frequently referred to. 

“ Thrust in the sickle, for the harvest is 
ripe,” wrote the sacred New Testament, while 
the Old chronicles as early as the time of Moses: 
“As thou beginnest to put the sickle to the 
corn. 

In more modern times, the handle of the sickle 
was lengthened, then the blade, which in time led 
to the scythe. Both are yet in use in many parts 
of the world. The use of the scythe led some 
thinking person to add a “ finger” or two, and to 
change the shape of the handle. The old cradle 
was the result. At first it met considerable oppo- 
sition from the laborers, who brought forward the 
old-time argument of ignorance, that it would 
cheapen labor. 

Whether the eradle is a native of America or 
Europe is not accurately decided; probably of the 
mother country. It came into common use about 
1818, and in a few years had found its way into 
the wheat-producing regions of the West. Where 
small crops are raised, the cradle is yet much used. 
A man can cut from two to four acres per day, 
hence, it is much cheaper than a reaper, where the 
crop is small. 

The mower and reaper are comparatively mod- 
ern inventions. A rude reaping machine is men- 
tioned by Pliny in the first century. It was pushed 
by an ox through the standing grain. On its 
front was a sharp edge, which cut the grain. It 
was, however, impracticable, as it cut only a por- 
tion of the grain, and the peasantry preferred the 
sickle. Other and later attempts to make reapers 
do not seem to have been successful, and not till 
the present century was a machine made that would 
do the work required. In 1826, Mr. Bell, of 
Scotland, constructed a machine which is yet used 
in many parts of that country. In America, Mr. 
Hussey and Mr. McCormick took out patents for 
reaping machines of superior character in 1833 
and 1834. At first the cutters of these machines 
were various contrivances, but both manufacturers 
soon adopted a serrated knife, triangular shaped, at- 
tached to a bar, and driven through “ finger 
guards” attached to it, by a forward and backward 
motion. These are the common ones now in use, 
save that all do not use serrated knives. Since, 
these pioneer machines were introduced into the 
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harvest fields they have been greatly improved and 
changed. Of late years they have been constructed 
so as to bind the sheaves, and now a good stout 
boy, and a team with a “harvester,” will do as 
much as many men could do a few years ago, and 
with much greater ease. 

As was expected by the inventors of reapers, 
they met with a determined resistance from those 
who in former times made their living by harvest- 
ing. [t was again absurdly argued that they would 
cheapen labor, and hence were an injury to the 
Indeed, when the first machines 
were brought into Ohio, many of them were torn 
to pieces by the ignorant hands. Others left fields 
in a body when the proprietor brought a reaper to 
his farm. Like all such fallacies, these, in time, 
passed away, leaving only their stain. 

Following the reaper came the thresher. As 
the country filled with inhabitants, and men in- 
creased their possessions, more rapid means than 
the old flail or roller method were demanded. At 
first the grain was trodden out by horses driven over 
the bundles, which were laid in a circular inclosure. 
The old flail, the tramping-out by horses, and the 
cleaning by the sheet, or throwing the grain up 
against a current of air, were too slow, and 
machines were the result of the demand. In Ohio 
the manufacture of threshers began in 1846, in 
the southwestern part. Isaac Tobias, who came 
to Hamilton from Miamisburg that year, com- 
menced building the threshers then in use. They 
were without the cleaning attachment, and simply 
hulled the grain. Two years later, he began 
manufacturing the combined thresher and cleaner, 
which were then coming into use. He continued 
in business till 1851. Four years after, the in- 
creased demand for such machines, consequent 
upon the increased agricultural products, induced 
the firm of Owens, Lane & Dyer to fit their estab- 
lishment for the manufacture of threshers. They 
afterward added the manufacture of steam engines 
to be used in the place of horse power. Since 
then the manufacture of these machines, as well as 
that of all other agricultural machinery, has greatly 
multiplied and improved, until now it seems as 
though but little room for improvement remains. 
One of the largest firms engaged in the manufact- 
ure of threshers and their component machinery is 
located at Mansfield—the Aultman & Taylor 
Co. Others are at Massillon, and at other cities 
in the West. 

Modern times and modern enterprise have devel- 
oped a marvelous variety of agricultural implements 
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—too many to be mentioned in a yolume like 
this. Under special subjects they will occasionally 
be found. The farmer’s life, so cheerless in pioneer 
times, and so full of weary labor, is daily becom- 
ing less laborious, until, if they as a class profit 
by the advances, they can find a life of ease 
in farm pursuits, not attainable in any other 
profession. Now machines do almost all the work. 
They sow, cultivate, cut, bind, thresh, winnow 
and carry the grain. They, cut, rake, load, mow 
and dry the hay. They husk, shell and clean the 
corn. They cut and split the wood. They do al- 
most all; until it seems as though the day may 
come when the farmer can sit in his house and 
| simply guide the affairs of his farm. 

Any occupation prospers in proportion to the 
interest taken in it by its members. ‘This interest 
is always heightened by an exchange of views, hence 
societies and periodicals exercise an influence at 
first hardy realized. This feeling among prominent 
agriculturists led to the formation of agricultural 
societies, at first by counties, then districts, then 
by States, and lastly by associations of States. 
The day may come when a national agricul- 
tural fair may be one of the annual attractions of 
America. 

Without noticing the early attempts to found 
such societies in Europe or America, the narrative 
will begin with those of Ohio. The first agricul- 
tural society organized in the Buckeye State was 
the Hamilton County Agricultural Society. Its 
exact date of organization is not now preserved, 
but to a certainty it is known that the Society held 
public exhibitions as a County Society prior to 
1823. Previous to that date there were, doubt- 
less, small, private exhibitions held in older local- 
ities, probably at Marietta, but no regular organi- 
zation seems to have been maintained. The 
Hamilton County Society held its fairs annually, 
with marked success. Its successor, the present 
Society, is now one of the largest county societies 
in the Union. 

During the legislative session-of 1832-33, the 
subject of agriculture seems to have agitated the 
minds of the people through their representatives, 
for the records of that session show the first Jaws 
passed for their benefit. The acts of that body 
seem to have been productive of some good, for, 
though no records of the number of societies or- 
ganized at that date exist, yet the record shows 
that ‘many societies have been organized in con- 
formity to this act,” ete. No doubt many societies 
held fairs from this time, for a greater or less 
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number of years. Agricultural journals* were, 
at this period, rare in the State, and the subject of 
agricultural improvement did not receive that at- 
tention from the press it does at this time; and, 
for want of public spirit and attention to sustain 
these fairs, they were gradually discontinued until 
the new act respecting their organization was 
passed in 1846. However, records of several 
county societies of the years between 1832 and 
1846 yet exist, showing that in some parts of the 
State, the interest in these fairs was by no means 
diminished. The Delaware County Society re- 
ports for the year 1833—it was organized in June 
of that year—good progress for a beginning, and 
that much interest was manifested by the citizens 
of the county. 

Ross County held its first exhibition in the 
autumn of that year, and the report of the mana- 
gers is quite cheerful. Nearly all of the exhibited 
articles were sold at auction, at greatly advanced 
prices from the current ones of the day. The en- 
try seems to have been free, in an open inclosure, 
and but little revenue was derived. Little was ex- 
pected, hence no one was disappointed. 

Washington County reports an excellent cattle 
show for that- year, and a number of premiums 
awarded to the successful exhibitors. This same 
year the Ohio Importation Company was organ- 
ized at the Ross County fair. The Company began 
the next season the importation of fine cattle from 
England, and, in a few years, did incalculable good 
in this respect, as well as make considerable money 
in the enterprise. 

These societies were re-organized when the law 
of 1846 went into effect, and, with those that had 
gone down and the new ones started, gave an im- 
petus to agriculture that to this day is felt. Now 
every county has a society, while district, State 
and inter-State societies are annually held; all 
promotive in their tendency, and all a benefit to 
every one. 

The Ohio State Board of Agriculture was organ- 
ized by an act of the Legislature, passed February 
27, 1846. Since then various amendments to the 


organic law haye been passed from time to time as 


*The Weslern Tiller was published in Cincinnati, in 1826. It was 
“ ft a but contained many excellent articles on agri- 
culture. 

The Farmers’ Record was published in Cincinnati, in 1831, and 
continued for several years. 

The Ohio Furmer was published at Batavia, Clermont County, in 
1833, by Hon, Samuel Medary. 

These were the early agricultural journals, some of which yet 
survive, though in new names,and under new management. Others 
have, also, since been added, some of which have an exceedingly 
large circulation, and are an influence for much good in the State. 
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the necessities of the Board and of agriculture in 
the State demanded. The same day that the act 
was passed creating the State Board, an act was 
also passed providing for the erection of county and 
district societies, under which law, with subsequent 
amendments, the present county and district: agri- 
cultural societies are managed. During the years 
from 1846 down to the present time, great improve- 
ments have been made in the manner of conduct- 
ing these societies, resulting in exhibitions unsur- 
passed in any other State. 

Pomology and horticulture are branches of in- 
dustry so closely allied with agriculture that a 
brief resume of their operations in Ohio will be 
eminently adapted to these pages. The early 
planting and care of fruit in Ohio has already been 
noticed. Among the earliest pioneers were men of 
fine tastes, who not only desired to benefit them- 
selves and their country, but who were possessed 
with a laudable ambition to produce the best fruits 
and vegetables the State could raise. For this end 
they studied carefully the topography of the coun- 
try, its soil, climate, and various influences upon 
such culture, and by careful experiments with fruit 
and vegetables, produced the excellent varieties now 
in use. Mention has been made of Mr. Longworth 
and Mr. Ernst, of Cincinnati; and Israel and Aaron 
W. Putnam, on the Muskingum River; Mr. Dille, 
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Judges Fuller and Whittlesey, Dr. Jared Kirtland 
and his sons, and others—all practical enthusiasts in 
these departments. At first, individual efforts alone, 
owing to the condition of the country, could be 
made. As the State filled with settlers, and means 
of communication became better, a desire for an in- 
terchange of views became apparent, resulting in 
the establishment of periodicals devoted to these 
subjects, and societies where different ones could 
meet and discuss these things. 

A Horticultural and Pomological Society was 
organized in Ohio in 1866. Before the organiza- 
tion of State societies, however, several distinct or 
independent societies existed; in fact, out of these 
grew the State Society, which in turn produced 
good by stimulating the creation of county societies. 
All these societies, aids to agriculture, have pro- 
gressed as the State developed, and have done much 
in advancing fine fruit, and a taste for zesthetic cul- 
ture. In all parts of the West, their influence is 
seen in better and improved fruit ; its culture and 
its demand. 

To-day, Ohio stands in the van of the Western 
States in agriculture and all its kindred associa- 
tions. It only needs the active energy of her 
citizens to keep her in this place, advancing 
as time advances, until the goal of her ambition is 
reached, 


HE climate of Ohio varies about four degrees. 

Though originally liable to malaria in many 
districts when first settled, in consequence of a 
dense vegetation induced by summer heats and 
rains, it has became very healthful, owing to clear- 
ing away this vegetation, and proper drainage. 
The State is as favorable in its sanitary char- 
acteristics as any other in its locality. Ohio is re- 
markable for its high productive capacity, almost 
every thing grown in the temperate climates being 
within its range. Its extremes of heat and cold 
are less than almost any other State in or near the 
same latitude, hence Ohio suffers less from the ex- 
treme dry or wet seasons which affect all adjoining 
States. These modifications are mainly due to the 
influence of the Lake Erie waters. These not 
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only modify the heat of summer and the cold of 
winter, but apparently reduce the profusion of 
rainfall in summer, and favor moisture in dry pe- 
riods. No finer climate exists, all conditions consid- 
ered, for delicate vegetable growths, than that por- 
tion of Ohio bordering on Lake Erie. This is 
abundantly attested by the recent extensive devel- 
opment there of grape culture. 

Mr. Lorin Blodget, author of “American Clima- 
tology,” in the agricultural report of 1853, says; 


“A district bordering on the Southern and West-. 


ern portions of Lake Erie is more favorable in this 
respect (grape cultivation) than any other on the 
Atlantic side of the Rocky Mountains, and it will 
ultimately prove capable of a very liberal extension 
of vine culture.” 
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Experience has proven Mr. Blodget correct in 
his theory. Now extensive fields of grapes are 
everywhere found on the Lake Erie Slope, while 
other small fruits find a sure footing on its soil. 
“Considering the climate of Ohio by isother- 
mal lines and rain shadings, it must be borne in 
mind,” says Mr. Blodget, in his description of 
Ohio’s climate, from which these facts are drawn, 
“that local influences often require to be considered. 
At the South, from Cincinnati to Steubenville, the 
deep river valleys are two degrees warmer than the 
hilly districts of the same vicinity. The lines are 
drawn intermediate between the two extremes. 
Thus, Cincinnati, on the plain, is 2° warmer than 
at the Observatory, and 4° warmer for each year 
than Hillsboro, Highland’ County—the one being 
500, the other 1,000, feet above sea-level. The 
immediate valley of the Ohio, from Cincinnati to 
Gallipolis, is about 75° for the summer, and 54° 
for the year; while the adjacent hilly districts, 
300 to 500 feet higher, are not above 73° and 52° 
respectively. For the summer, generally, the 
river valleys are 73° to 75°; the level and central 
portions 72° to 73°, and the lake border 70° to 
72°. A peculiar mildness of climate belongs to 
tis vicinity of Kelley’s Island, Sandusky and 
Toledo. Here, both winter and summer, the cli- 
mate is 2° warmer than on the highland ridge ex- 
tending from Norwalk and Oberlin to Hudson and 
the northeastern border. This ridge varies from 
500 to 750 feet above the lake, or 850 to 1,200 
feet above sea level. This high belt has a summer 
temperature of 70°, 27° for the winter, and 49° 
for the year; while at Sandusky and Kelley’s 
Island the summer is 72°, the winter 29°, and the 
year 50°. In the central and eastern parts of 
the State, the winters are comparatively cold, the 
average falling to 32° over the more level districts, 
and to 29° on the highlands. The Ohio River 
valley is about 35°, but the highlands near it fall 
to 31° and 32° for the winter.” 
As early as 1824, several persons in the State 
began taking the temperature .in their respective 
localities, for the spring, summer, autumn and win- 
ter, averaging them for the entire year. From time 
to time, these were gathered and published, inducing 
others to take a step in the same direction. Not 
long since, a general table, from about forty local- 
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ities, was gathered and compiled, covering a period 
of more than a quarter of acentury. This table, 
when averaged, showed an average temperature of 
52.4°, an evenness of temperature not equaled 
in many bordering States. 

Very imperfect observations have been made 
of the amount of rainfall in the State. Until 
lately, only an individual here and there through- 
out the State took enough interest in this matter 
to faithfully observe and record the averages of 
several years in succession. In consequence of 
this fact, the illustration of that feature of Ohio’s 
climate is less satisfactory than that of the 
temperature. “The actual rainfall of different 
months and years varies greatly,” says Mr. Blod- 
get. “There may be more in a month, and, 
again, the quantity may rise to 12 or 15 inches 
in a single month. For a year, the variation may 
be from a minimum of 22 or 25 inches, to a maxi- 
mum of 50 or even 60 inches in the southern part 
of the State, and 45 to 48 inches along the lake 
border. The average is a fixed quantity, and, 
although requiring a period of twenty or twenty- 
five years to fix it absolutely, it is entirely certain 
and unchangeable when known. On charts, these 
average quantities are represented by depths 
of shading. At Cincinnati, the last fifteen years 
of observation somewhat reduce the average of 
48 inches, of former years, to 46 or 47 inches.” 

Spring and summer generally give the most rain, 
there being, in general, 10 to 12 inches in the 
spring, 10 to 14 inches in the summer, and 8 to 
10 inches in the autumn. The winter is the most 
variable of all the seasons, the southern part of 
the State having 10 inches, and the northern part 
7 inches or less—an average of 8 or 9 inches. 

The charts of rainfall, compiled for the State, 
show a fall of 30 inches on the lake, and 46 inches 
at the Ohio River. Between these two points, the 
fall is marked, beginning at the north, 32, 34, 36 
and 38 inches, all near the lake. Farther down, 
in the latitude of Tuscarawas, Monroe and Mercer 
Counties, the fall is 40 inches, while the south- 
western part is 42 and 44 inches. 

The clearing away of forests, the drainage of 
the land, and other causes, have lessened the rain- 
fall, making considerable difference since the days 
of the aborigines. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


~ TOPOGRAPHY. 


THE CHANNELS CUT BY THE BRANCHES OF LICKING RIVER—THE LICKING VALLEYS—THE TABLE LANDS—THE Ex- 
TENT AND ACREAGE OF THE CoUNTY—ITs PRIMITIVE SURFACE—PRAIRIES—SWAMPS—PONDS—LAKES—THE RES- 
ERVOIR—SPRINGS—RUNNING STREAMS—FLINT RIDGE—LICKING NARROWS AND BLACK HAND ROCK. 


‘*To him who in the love of Nature holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 
The language of delight, of stenes most enchanting, 
Of the odorous wealth of her charming floral treasures, 
Of beauty most ravishing—of grandeur—of magnificence— 
Of winds musical with the far-away echoes of departing sum- 
mer breezes.” 


HE same influences which shaped the topog- 
; raphy of Knox and Richland counties, have 
left their impress upon that of Licking, have de- 
termined the direction of the water-courses, and 
have divided the county into several well-marked 
topographical areas. 
~ A deep pre-glacial channel from the north en- 
ters the county a little west of the Sandusky 
branch of the Baltimore & Ohio railroad, extend- 
ing southward to Newark, and is now occupied by 
the northern branch of Licking river. At New- 
ark it divides; one branch turning directly to the 
east, in the valley of Licking river, and one branch 
extending northwesterly, through what was evi- 
dently, at one period, a broad lake, and in which 
now flows the south branch of the Licking, with a 
reversed current to join the main stréam at Newark. 

A smaller channel, coming from near Martins- 
burgh, Knox county, passes through Eden town- 
ship and the valley occupied by the Rocky fork of 
the Licking, to its junction with the main stream. 
This channel is marked by debris of adjacent 
bluffs, and has had less influence upon the topogra- | 
phy of the county than the others named. 
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The larger channels are now filled with water- 

washed pebbles, resting, ordinarily, upon the old 

_ rocky bed, but in places upon the remains of the 

original drift clay, covered with alluvium, and 

sandy ridges marked by a succession of terraces 
and corresponding water-plains. 


South and southwest of Newark these water- 
plains expand, covering a large area. Borings for 
wells indicate that the rock has been here exca- 
vated to a depth corresponding to that of the old 
channels, and that in the latter part of the glacial 
epoch a lake of considerable size covered the sur- 
face. These old flood-plains are exceedingly fer- 
tile. The surface above them is divided into four 
topographical areas. 


In the district north of the Licking and east of 
Rocky fork, including the townships of Perry and 
_ Fallsbury, are a succession of hills rising to the rocks 
above the third coal seam, and are separted by the 
deep and narrow valleys of the streams, which 
generally have a rock bottom and bluff banks. 


The slopes of the hills are usually covered with 
the debris of the local rocks. North of the Lick- 
ing, and between the North fork and Rocky fork, 
are similar hills in Mary Ann township, rising to a 
_ height sufficient to catch the lower coal, and, in 
| Newton township, to the horizon of the carbonif 
erous conglomerate, which is here mainly rer 
| sented by a stratum of silicious iron ore. 
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In the southeastern part of the county are hills 
of like character; the surface diversified in a simi- 
lar manner by a net-work of deep ravines, the 
channels of recent streams. 

In the northeastern part of the county is a high, 
undulating table land, the rocks all Waverly, and 
in the northern and central part deeply covered 
with unmodified drift clay. The undisturbed, 
billowy surface of the original deposit still re- 
mains, except upon the borders of the streams and 
upon the southern slope, where the clay of the 
drift has all been carried away, and the evidences 
of its presence remain only in the pebbles’ of the 
streams and occasional erratics of the slopes of 
the hills. 

In the southwestern part of the county an irreg- 
ular series of low hills project into the old water- 
plains of the valleys, in part covered with drift, the 
latter in places extending below the beds of the 
present streams. 

The extreme width of Licking county is twenty- 
two and a half miles from north to south, and, in 
length, thirty miles from east to west. It contains 
six hundred and fifty-eight square miles, and was 
originally thickly covered with a great variety of 
huge forest trees, and a dense and almost impene- 
trable undergrowth of shrubs and bushes. The 
earth was also thickly clad with a luxuriant growth 
of indigenous grasses, weeds and trailing vines, 
with the exception of a very brief period during 
the winter months. 

Of prairies, there were few and none contained 
more than a very limited number of acres. 

Among the principal of these was the Bowling 
Green prairie, or rather series of prairies, com- 
mencing about four miles below Newark and ex- 
tending eastward along the Licking bottoms for a 
mile or more. Here it was that Hughes and Rat- 
liff erected their cabins in 1798, and raised a crop 
of corn during that and a number of subsequent 
seasons, and which was the first corn ever raised by 
white men within the present limits of the county. 

One mile below Newark, in the valley of the 
Licking, was another one, or more, on which Isaac 
and John Stadden raised corn in the year r8oo. 
There were several prairies of smaller extent down 

Licking valley. 


north of St. Louisville, called the Cranberry prai- 
rie, known, also, in early times, as the Warthen 
prairie. It was large compared with most of Lick- 
ing county prairies, and in portions-of it partook © 
more of the character of a swamp than a prairie. 

One of the most celebrated prairies in the 
county was situated a little over a mile west of 
Newark, and was generally known as Cherry Val- 
ley prairie. It was extensively used as a race- 
course by the early settlers a number of years. 
Ultimately, most of its surface became measurably 
covered with water, and hence unfitted for tillage 
or horse-racing. In this condition it remained 
nearly thirty years, and until drained by ditching, 
when much of the area composing it became 
plough land, and most of the remainder good grass 
land for pasturage. 

The a‘‘Little Bowling Green” situated between 
the National road and the Perry county line, in 
Bowling Green township, on the waters of the 
Moxahala, was a small prairie. It was first culti- 
vated in 1802, and was well known by the early 
settlers. It gave name to the township in which it 
is situated, organized in 1808. 

There were several prairies along the southern 
borders of Union township, one being of consid- 
erable magnitude; also one er two, separated by a 
narrow belt of timber, at the junction of, the 
Bloody run and Brushy fork, in McKean town- 
ship, called Plum prairie, and sometimes Plum 
orchard. It was famous for its abundant yield of 
prairie rattlesnakes. 

Besides these there were a number of others in 
different sections of the county, but they were 
generally of very small size. The county may, 
therefore, be considered as belonging to the class 
known as wilderness, or, heavily timbered; the 
superficial area of prairie bearing too insignificant 
a proportion to the timbered land to be taken into 
account. 

Of swamps there were many, but mostly small. 
Most of the prairies had the characteristics of 
swamps as much as of prairies, rendering their 
correct classification somewhat difficult. 

Some of the most notable swamps were on the 
Bowling Green, five miles below Newark, and at 
several other points in the Licking valley; one a 
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Archibald Wilson, where he settled in 1806; also 
the Bloody Run swamp, near the Fairfield county 
line, as well as others in the same township, and 
those in the vicinity of the reservoir; besides many 
others of smaller size; one in the southeastern 
part of Lima, Wolf swamp in Liberty, and several 
in the southern portion of Hartford township. 

_ Ponds were numerous but not of large size. 
The Goose pond, two miles northwest of Newark, 
covering from fifty to sixty acres, was one of the 
largest. The Deweese ponds in the southern part 
of Union township; the Log pond a mile north- 
west of Newark; and the famous pond that orna- 
mented the public square of Newark as late as 
1830, were among the principal ones. 

Of lakes, there is but one, so small, however, 
that it should be called a lakelet. It is situated 
near the mouth of Lake fork, in Washington town- 
ship, and covers fifty or sixty acres. 

It abounded in fish, aquatic plants, some am- 
phibious animals, as well as wild geese and ducks, 
and was the scene in early times of much sport 
for anglers and hunters. The water is of very 
considerable depth in places. It is generally 
known as “Smoot’s lake,” a gentleman of that 
name being owner of most of it. 

If the reservoir may be included in the cate- 
gory of lakes, it makes the second, though only a 
portion of it is in Licking county. It is located 
in the southern portion of Licking and Union 
townships, and in the counties of Fairfield and 
Perry; and now embraces an area of more than 
three thousand acres; probably one-third belong- 
ing to Licking county. Its limits were somewhat 
extended in 1828 by the construction of the Ohio 
canal, of which it is a feeder, and made navigable 
to. Thornport from the canal. The depth of water 
is considerable, and in early times it was regarded 
as a paradise by the sportsman. 

_ Springs are numerous, but there are few of large 
size. The Big spring upon the farm originally 
settled by General John Spencer, in Newton town- 
ship, in 1805, is among the most noteworthy. It is 
made up of the united waters of several springs, 
and the volume of water was sufficient to propel 
the machinery of a grist- and saw-mill for many 
years after the first settlement of the county. It 
has yielded to the general law, and now dis- 


charges a‘reduced quantity of water, no longer 
furnishing motive power for machinery, although 
there is still sufficiency of water for that purpose 
on a more limited scale. 

Among the large springs are several north of 
Centerville street, in Granville township; and 
another, or rather two that form one, on the 
Welsh hills, being the head or source of the Goose 
Pond run. The two rise within two feet of each 
other, and flowing together, make one spring. 
The one is what is called hard water, and the other 
soft water, thus presenting the anomalous feature 
of being hard water on one side and soft water on 
the other. It is on the farm of William Cramer 
in Granville township. It had a copious flow of 
water in early times, and was reckoned among the 
largest springs of the county. 

One or two of the largest springs are situated 
about a mile north of Newark, near the North 
fork, on the farm first settled by Mr. Jacob Wil- 
son. Of chalybeate or mineral springs, there are 
none of any note. 

Of running streams the county is eshee 
furnished. Nearly all the waters of Licking county 
flow into the Muskingum river, by way of the 
Pataskala or Licking river, and the Wakatomika. 
The exceptions are that the rains falling upon the 
southern portions of Hopewell, Bowling Green, 
Franklin, and Licking townships, run into the 
Moxahala or Jonathan’s creek, which, after passing 
through a portion of Perry county, empties into 
the Muskingum three miles below Zanesville; 
and the rains falling upon the western portions of 
the townships of Hartford, Monroe, Jersey, Lima, 
and Etna flow, by way of the Black Lick and Big 
Walnut creeks into the Scioto river. 

The South fork of Licking rises in the north- 
west corner of Jersey and runs through Lima, 
Harrison, Union, Licking and Newark townships, 
passing, in its meanderings, a short distance into 
Fairfield county, and unites with the North fork at 
Newark, the two forming the Licking river. 

Hog run and Ramp creek are tributaries of the 
South fork, both entering that stream at nearly the 
same point in Licking township. 

The former rises in Franklin township and runs 


westwardly; and the latter in Harrison township, 


running easterly through Union township. 
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The Raccoon or Middle fork, another tributary 
of the South fork, has its sources in the townships 
of Hartford and Monroe, and after passing through 
the townships of St. Albans, Granville.and New- 
ark, empties into the South fork half a mile above 
the junction of the latter with the north fork at 
Newark. 

The Otter fork rises in Knox county, passing 
through Hartford and Bennington into Burlington 
township, where it, with other small streams from 
Knox county, flows into the North fork of Licking. 

Lake fork rises in Bennington and Liberty town- 
ships, and after passing through Burlington town- 
ship, discharges itself into the North fork two 
miles south of Utica, in Washington township. 

Clear fork and Brushy fork rise in Liberty town. 
ship, and both find their way into the North fork; 
the former at Vanattasburgh, and the latter one 
mile further south, both in Newton township. 

North fork rises in Knox county, and after flow- 
‘ing through the townships of Bennington, Bur- 
lington, Washington, Newton and Newark, unites 
at the city of Newark, with the South: fork, the 
two forming the Licking or Pataskala river, the 
main ‘stream of the county, which, after passing 
through Madison and Hanover townships, empties 
‘into the Muskingum river at Zanesville. 

Brushy fork and the Clay Lick are both tribu- 
taries of Licking river. The former has its source 
‘in Muskingum, and after winding around through 
the valleys and rocky, mountainous regions of 
Flint ridge, passes through Hopewell and Hanover 
townships, and empties, in the last named town- 
ship, into the Licking. Clay Lick rises in Hope- 
well, and after passing throug Franklin empties 
into the Licking at the township line between 
Madison and Hanover. 

Rocky fork heads in Washington township, and 
after meandering through the deep gorges, pre- 
cipitous banks, abrubt slopes and steep bluffs of 
Eden, Mary Ann and Hanover townships, empties 
into the Licking at the head of the “Licking nar- 
rows” in Hanover.township. 

Wakatomika rises in Knox county, and _ after 
flowing through Fallsbury and Perry townships 
empties into the Muskingum river at Dresden. 

In addition to these streams there are many 
small tributaries, not necessary to mention. 
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The “Flint ridge” is a section of country of a 
mountainous character, situated principally in 
Hopewell township, extending entirely across it 
from east to west. It slopes off into Muskingum 
county on the east, and on the west into Franklin 
township, Licking county; making its extreme 
length from six to eight miles, and its average 
breadth less than two miles from north to south, 
not counting the length of the spurs that diverge 
from both sides of it, into the more level land. 

It is extensively covered with flints and buhr- 
stone, the latter being largely used by mill-owners, 
in pioneer times, as a substitute of the French 
buhr, for making flour. 

The Licking narrows, when the pioneers first 
settled here, was probably one of the most pictur- 
esque places in Ohio. It was a romantic, gloomy 
gorge, about two miles in length through which 
flowed Licking river. 

Cliffs of enormous rocks lined the banks and 
presented a steep front on the south side, of very 


- irregular height, covered with laurel and evergreen 


trees, and shrubbery or undergrowth peculiar to 
mountain regions. The north, or left bank of this 
dark ravine was formed by a line of nearly solid, 
sandy rocks, generally from fifty to sixty feet high, 
and varying in position but slightly from perpen- 
dicular, rising out of the water, which washed their 
base in many places, and no where left more than 
a narrow strip of land, of a few feet between this 
bank and the river. This stream had an average 
breadth of a hundred feet or more, and the 
branches of the trees which stood on its banks al- 
most ran together; indeed in places they inter- 
locked, carrying the grape-vines, growing on one 
side, into the branches of the trees which stood 
on the other, thus giving the Narrows, during the 
season of full foliage, a dark, gloomy, cavernous 
appearance. In places on the left bank, this bed 
of gray sand-rock stood in a position not perpen- 
dicular, but overhanging the water in a sort of 
semi-circular form. On the face or front of one 
of these overhanging rocks had been rudely 
drawn, probably by Indians, the outlines of various 
animals, and also the form of a large human hand; 
hence the name of “Black Hand Narrows,” be 
which the place was known by the early time hunt- 
ers and pioneer settlers. They found on the front 
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surface of this projecting rock, some ten or fifteen 
feet above its base, at the water’s edge, the impres- 
sion of a large hand and wrist, the thumb and 
fingers distended, and being in dimensions about 
double that of the hand of a common-sized man. 
It had been chiseled or scratched out, probably 
with a sharp-pointed, or thin-edged flint wedge or 
chisel, and the hollowed grooves thus made had 
become blackened from the action of the atmos- 
phere; or perhaps the growth of a coat of black 
moss had given it its color. 

This curious black hand pointed east, and was 
destroyed by the blowing away of the rock on 
which it was inscribed; this much-to-be-regretted 
act becoming a necessity in the construction of 
the Ohio canal; the river the whole length of the 
Narrows being made slack-water, by means of a 
dam at the lower end. The Black Hand rock was 
removed to make room for the towpath. This 
slack-water canal arrangement was effected by 
means of a lock at the upper end and a dam, as 
already stated, at the lower. The interest of the 
Narrows was also increased somewhat by a beauti- 
ful miniature cascade on the left bank of the river, 
formed by a small gurgling rill which fell over this 
perpendicular bank of rock, sixty feet in height, 
into the stream below. 

The Licking Narrows was a spot abounding in 
interest to the pioneers, and was the scene of many 
an ancient legend—of wild hunting stories and 
thrilling, romantic adventures. The scenery in 
its primitive state, before man laid his heavy 
destructive hand upon it, was surpassingly grand, 
gloomy, picturesque and magnificent. Nature 
here presented such a splendid exhibition of her 
her works as to command the admiration of all 
votaries, under whose observation they came. 
Here, indeed, is one of Nature’s master-pieces 
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—a deeply interesting manifestation of her power. 


‘’The pines bowed over, the stream bent under 
The cabin cover'd with thatches of palm, 
Down in a canon so deep, the wonder 

Was what it could know in its clime but calm. 
Down in a canon so cleft asunder 

By sabre-stroke in the young world’s prime, 

It look’d as broken by bolts of thunder, 

And burst asunder and rent and riven 

By earthquakes, driven the turbulent time 

A red cross lifted red hands to heaven.” 


The presence of marine shells and other diluvial 
deposits, together with many other geological in- 
dications, seem to favor the opinion that these 
Narrows were formed by the waters of the valley 
to the west, which were believed to have been a 
lake or sea at some period of remote antiquity, the 
surface of which was on or above the level of 
the tops of the banks forming the Narrows, 
and discharged its surplus waters over them, 
gradually washing out and deepening the channel 
as time rolled on, thus ultimately draining the sea 
or lake, leaving only the stream that now flows 
through the gorge, as the outlet for the waters that 
accumulate in the valley above—a valley extend- 
ing almost to the western limits of the county, and 
northward, beyond its limits, embracing an area of 
hundreds of square miles of most fertile and 
beautiful lands. 

This may account for the sandy condition of 
the soil of the larger part of Licking county—it 
was once the bed of a lake. At what period of 
time this lake existed is unknown; probably many 
centuries have intervened. 

Another deeply interesting locality in the topog- 
raphy of the county is the region of the Rocky 
fork, and especially, of Rain rock in Eden town- 


ship. These localities will receive attention in the 


township in which they are located. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
GEOLOGY. 


THE POSITION 


OF THE CouNTY GEOLOGICALLY—EVIDENCES OF FORMER EXISTENCE OF LAKES—BLUE CLAY—PEAT 


BoGcs—CoAL—-HYDRAULIC LIME—FLINT RIDGE—GEOLOGY OF THE EASTERN PORTION OF THE COUNTY. 


Search the mysterious recesses of 
The great walled earth, and find the handiwork 
Of God. Pile is heaped on pile, and shaped through 
A million years. Race on race of men, beasts 
And vegetation, sink down, perish and 
Are built upon; and countless ages hence, a 
Race of pigmies, called men, will then, as now, 
Drag up from hidden depths these other forms, and, 
Chattering like monkeys, warm themselves by 
The fire built of the debris of lost and 
Férgotten ages. And they, too, shall perish, 
_ Miserably, to fructify the world. 


ieee geologic record of this county is, for inter- 
est, second to few regions, if any, in the 
United States. The disturbed stratification of the 
Atlantic States, Missouri and Arkansas abound in 
interesting facts, but they are disconnected chap- 
ters in the history of creation, while the strata of 
Licking county furnish an almost unbroken nar- 
rative from the Silurian up to the Tertiary; and, to 
complete the panorama of the great past, the arch- 
eeological remains wonderfully continue the story. 
down to the historic period. 

The apparently missing chapter between the 
coal period and the’ great drift area is supplied 
to the careful student Ly the basins in which the 
drift is deposited. These basins are as serviceable 
in teaching the student the features of the primeval 
world as are fossils. From fossils may be learned 
where plants grew, and animals lived; but those 
lakes which dotted the face of this country, and 
were the homes of life in various forms, when the 
world warmed by internal heat up to more than 
tropical temperature, are perpetual witnesses of the 
great and terrific revolutions which have changed 
the face of nature, and made this modern world 
so capable of supporting and developing man,;— 
the crowning work of the Creator. 


The evidence of the former existence of these 
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lakes is found throughout the county in the town- 
ships of Monroe, Hartford, Jersey, McKean, Etna, 
Union, Licking, Franklin, Newark, Madison, Han- 
over and Perry. In some places the proof is clear 
that the bottom of those lakes was seventy feet 
below the present surface of the soil. 

Blue clay is everywhere in this county the lowest 
drift deposit. It underlies all other drift. Conse- 
quently, wherever it is found, whatever lies above 
it is drift or earthy material brought from a dis 
It is believed that the blue clay has its 
origin in the black shales found in the western part 
of Licking county, and cropping out on Walnut 
creek, where it is crossed by the railroad. The 
decomposing and grinding up of those shales have 
formed the blue clays. 

The peat bogs are an interesting feature, and 
worthy .of careful study. The large ones were 
formerly cedar swamps, and it is probable that 
some would well repay the experiment of mining 
for cedar logs. The great peat bog along the 
North Fork feeder, in the out-lots of Newark, was 
a cedar swamp, and the logs lie beneath and upon 
its surface. It is a rare thing to find a peat bog in 
any country south of latitude forty degrees, and 
this circumstance makes the geology of this county 
still more interesting. East and west, moreover, 
the county is the limit of peat formation, and north 
and south of the drift. How long these cedar 
trees have lain buried in the bog may never be 
known, but each one is a record of the season 
while it was alive and growing. 

Within two miles of Newark coal is found, not 
extensive, but limited in area. The western edge 
of the great coal fields of Ohio passes through the 
eastern part of the county. The coal formation ex- 
tends only into the eastern tier of townships, and 
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in these it is only found to a limited extent. The 
field includes a large part of Fallsbury, a small 
proportion of Perry and Mary ‘Ann; the larger 
part of Hanover and all of Franklin, Hopewell 
and Bowling Green townships. It also extends 
into the southern portion of Madison. © 

In what is called Metcalf’s hill there are two or 
three strata of coal, with intervening strata, 
abounding in the prints of coal flora; then of 
marine naida ; then of coal again, with other forms 
of flora, and finally capped by a lime rock, which 
seems to be a mere aggregation of sea-shells. 

Farther east, passing other coal beds, is found a 
superior article of hydraulic lime, deposited at a 
different period, from a similar and less valuable 
material of Flint ridge. The ridge itself is an 
anomaly in Ohio geology, and its silicious masses 
were probably deposited by hot or warm water. 
In mining the cannel coal in its western spur, 
many proofs of disturbance are found in the level 
of that formation. The force which elevated it, 
probably heated the water, saturated with silica 
in solution, which was precipitated by cooling, and 
from which came those beautiful quartz crystals so 
much sought after. In the whole west and north- 
west there are but two formations to study,—the 
Silurian and Drift. In the eastern part of the State 
is the valuable coal formation alone, with neither 
the Silurian nor the Drift; but Licking county 
comprises them all. 


In short, there are in the county all the various - 


geological outcroppings of the strata belonging to 
the States, with the exception of the cliff and blue 
limestone. These two make their appearance west 
of the Scioto river, and extend to the State of 
Indiana. 

In the northwestern townships of the county is 
found the black shale; through the middle of the 
county north and south, the fine grained or 
Waverly sandstone; and east of Newark, at the 
mouth of the Rocky fork, the conglomerate rock 
appears in great abundance. 

This rock lies immediately under the caal field. 
In the coal field there is the carbonaceous shale, 
the iron ore, the small veins of coal, each alter- 
nately with shale and sandstone. 

Then comes the limestone where it appears on 
the top of what is called the McFarland hill, two 


miles southeast of Newark. Next and above this, 
anda mile south, is a coarse-grained sandstone, 
with the beautiful fossil plants of the coal period. 
To the east of this there is the buhr of silicate of 
lime; and on Flint ridge is the crystallized quartz. 

Regarding the geology of Flint ridge, Hon. 
Isaac Smucker thus writes: 


“The geology and geological manifestations of Flint ridge 
present some features which afford a high degree of interest to 
the student of nature. As has already appeared, its surface, 
when first settled, was largely covered with a compact silicious 
material known as quartz, or in common language, flint rock or 
buhr-stone. The late Dr. Hildreth, an eminent geologist of 
Marietta, and member of the first corps of geologists of our 
State, in his first annual report on the geology of Ohio, made 
in 1838, observed that the quartz or buhr-stone was found on 
the surface of the elevation known as the Flint ridge, covering 
miles of its territory, and ‘that, too, frequently in extensive 
masses, and that it had been an object of peculiar interest to 
the aboriginal inhabitants and pioneer settlers, as well as to the 
then occupants of the ridge, and of the surrounding country, 
who appreciated and utilized it on account of its commercial 
value. 


“The geologist and mineralogist have found Flint ridge to be 
a rich field for investigation—rich in geological strata and in 
mineral deposits. I have already mentioned the buhr-stone of 
the surface—it is also found in liberal quantities beneath the 
surface. Professor E. B. Andrews, on page 105, of the ‘‘Pre- 
liminary Geological Report of 1869,” represents it to be a de- 
posit of variable thickness, attaining in places a maximum 
depth of eight feet. Dr. Hildreth said that sulphate’ of baryta, 
crystallized carbonate of lime, and crystals of quartz are all the 
mineral substances that have been associated with the buhr- 
stone of the Flint ridge; the first being rare, the second not 
abundant, but that the last named was found in brilliant druses, 
with regular faces, in some portions of those deposits. Some 
of them he characterized as very beautiful, furnishing fine 
specimens for the cabinet, being occasionally tinged red or 
brown by some metallic oxyd. The striking similarity, he con- 
tinues, between these crystals and those about the lead mines of 
Missouri, had led to some expensive, but fruitless, searches 
for lead and copper ores. Professor E, B. Andrews remarks, in 
his report of 1869, that it was found difficult to determine the 
exact stratigraphical position of the Flint ridge buhr, as it lies 
upon the top of the ridge, more like a blanket than like a rigid 
stratum, conforming more or less to the undulating surface of 
the general top of the ridge, and, therefore, many feet higher 
at some’points than at others. He found the buhr of Flint 
ridge to be porous and often cracked, and that water had prob- 
ably passed through it, carrying away the soft shale underlying 
it, and consequently lowering its stratum along its border. 


“The late Colonel J. W. Foster, of the geological corps of 
Ohio, of 1837-39, makes the buhr deposit of the Flint ridge to 
range in thickness from two to six feet. He subjoins the fol- 
lowing section to show the relation between the buhr and the 
associated rocks, at a point on the eastern half of the ridge; 
and I submit it to give the geological manifestations of the 
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“According to Mr. Leo Lesquereaux, there is a thin seam of 
coal of six inches, resting on two feet of fire-clay, immediately be- 
neath the flint or buhr, on a section of Flint ridge, which he 
measured, and that said seam of coal had the stratigraphical 
position of the Nelsonville or Straitsville coal, being seventy- 
seven and one-half feet above the Putnam hill limestone, which 
is found in unusual: thickness above the cannel coal, thereby 
giving the position of the buhr to be just over the Nelsonville 
coal. 

“Professor M. C. Read, of the corps of Ohio geologists, who 
surveyed Flint ridge, also found a thin vein of coal resting upon 
a bed of fire-clay, immediately under the flint or buhr, as will 
appear, by reference to the third volume of Ohio Geology, page 
353, where he gives a general section of the rocks exposed in 
Licking county.” 


B. C. Woodward, in a paper read before the 
Pioneer Association of Licking county, gives the 
following regarding the geology of the eastern por- 
tion of the county, taken mostly from a publica- 
tion by Mr. Dille: 


“Tt would, perhaps, be difficult to find any equal territory ~ 


containing so practical a summary of geology as Licking 
county. It embraces so many of the various formations of 
which that science treats, that whoever would investigate these 
subjects will find it a most desirable field to explore. In the 
western borders are found the carboniferous shales, with the 
sub-carboniferous; fine grains of sandstone and shales, over 
which lies the drift, composed of the dedrzs of all the older 
formations from the granite to the recent plutonic, with the 
spous of the post-pliocene and intermediate types from the si- 
lurian up to the diluvian, The records of all ages during the 
organic series of the earth's progress, are kept in nature's great 
vaults in Licking county. 

‘The mineral resources of the eastern half of Licking 
county are more in place, and less disturbed by the drift, or 
covered by it, than the western; though there is scarcely a 
township in the county that has not been more or less invaded 
by the Great Flood. 

‘Wherever the drift extends the soil is improved by its de- 
posits, but there aresome places in which, instead of depositing, 
it denuded the original earth, and in such case it impoverished 
rather than fructified the soil. There are some such places in 
the eastern part of the county. 

“The supply of stone for all purposes of building is abund- 


| the coal plants grow. 


ant, and the quality may be ranked among the best. The fine 
granite sandstone, called, by Ohio geologists, the Waverly rock, 
by those of New York, the Chemung, and, in Nova Scotia, the 
grindstone grit, when properly worked is among the most beau- 
tiful building stones in the United States. The stratum of this 
rock is about two hundred feet thick in this county, and its su- 
perficial face some twenty miles wide. Those who have exam- 
ined the fine structures of this stone in Cincinnati must admit 
that no stone equals it as an architectural material. Its sober 
drab or neutral color, and smooth surface, has a most pleasing 
effect in a large house or block of buildings. When near the 
ground, exposed to wetting and drying, freezing and thawing, 
it does not weather well, and is liable to disintegrate; but when 
not thus exposed, if free from sulphur, it is one of the most dur- 
able of building rocks. 

“‘The conglomerate, or coarse-grained stone, overlies the 
fine-grained; is a stratum of one hundred and twenty to two 
hundred feet thick, and of a superficial width from east to west 
of some thirty miles. It weathers well, and is a durable building 
stone; standing all temperatures and seasons, and is a favorite 
wherever attainable. Small cubes of galena and sulphuret of — 
lead are occasionally found in this rock, but never in workable 
quantities. These two last named formations are persistent 
and run regularly from north to south asa line of bearing with 
a dip to the eastward. 

‘“‘There are occasional rock formations, like coal beds, that 
may have a value when properly developed and managed, of no 
little economical interest. The first worthy of the name is the 
carbonate of lime. This is found in Madison, Franklin, Hope- 
well, and one or two other townships. The nearest to Newark 
is on Metcalf's and Smith's hills, in the two first named town- 
ships. It nowhere produces the best lime, yet it is said to make 
a strong cement, and may be used as a fertilizer with good 
effect. 


“Secondly, waterlime. This exists in at least two places, 
viz.: near the opening of the Flint Ridge cannel coal mine, and 
on the road from Hoskinson’s to the National road, which 
crosses the latter some two miles west of Brownsville. I am 
not aware that this water-lime has been tested. 

‘*Thirdly, sulphate of pyrites is found in small masses on 
Flint ridge. 

‘‘The fossil remains of the county are not equaled by any 
equal area in the State. These are nearly all confined to the 
eastern part of the county. They consist of plants and shells. 
The ubiquitous seas, with their myriads have rolled over the 
lands, which, under other conditions, rejoice under the green 
foliage of prismatic vegetation. Wherever the fine-grained 
sandstone is found, the shells of marine animals are abundant, 
and the occasional patches of limestone are full of them; but 
the coarse-grained sandstone, near many of the coal beds, are 
marked with beautiful impressions, or casts of plants of the 
coal period. ‘The coarseness of the material is not favorable for 
the delicate impressions of the leaves, but the shales associated 
with the coal, frequently yielded the very finest specimens of 
the foliage of primitive time. 

‘“The pipe clay so extensively used in the manufacture of 
stone-ware must not be overlooked. This almost universal as- 
sociate of the coal bed is suggestive of the probability that each 
earth was a necessary sub-soil of the swamp or marsh in which 
If such was the fact this fine clay sub- 
serves a two-fold economy—first, giving that valuable fuel to the 
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‘world, and secondly, furnishing a material for a valuable manu- 
'factured article. The pipe or fine clay in the vicinity of Flint 
‘ridge, is a superior article, and with skill in the art, would 
probably produce an excellent and beautiful pottery. 

“Asa study, the theorist in geology would do well to consult 
ithe broad page of this county before he forms his‘ conclusions. 

“ Professor Aggasiz, in maintaining his glacial theory, in op- 
{position to the iceberg hypothesis, to account for the transpor- 
tation of large masses of rocks and earth from such places, said: 
If “icebergs were the floats upon which such burdens were 
‘borne, the drift would be found to be stratified, for each succes- 
sive field of icebergs would deposit its load wherever it was 
“stranded, and the next would drop its load over the other, soon, 
therefore, exhibiting a well defined stratification, which is never 
the case.’ Had he visited Licking county, he would have found 
facts to overturn his objections. Nothing is more clear than 
the stratification of the drift in all parts of the county where the 
drift exists. 

“This drift lies unconformably upon the older rocks every- 
where. The older structure is the blue clay, and if it is examined 
carefully, we may come with a reasonable certainty to the source 
‘of this material in the black shales which crop out on Walnut 


creek, twenty-five miles west of Newark. Pieces of this shale 
are frequently found in the clay, and we can hardly be mistaken 
as to its origin. In the clayey earth, overlying the blue clay, 
the Cliff limestone, in places just west of Columbus, is found in 
some places abundantly. 

“Next in ascent is the blue limestone from the Cincinnati 
range. And in the upper, or last, is to be found the plutonic, 
primitive rocks of the great chain of the Rocky mountains, as- 
sociated with the last drift. Small grains of gold are frequently 
found. A confirmation of this statement as to the stratified drift 
should be carefully made, as it is of scientific value."’ 


From the foregoing glance at its geologic wealth, 
it is obvious that Licking county presents greater 
facilities for the practical study of this science, and of 
the causes which have. contributed to form the pro- 
lific soil than any other single locality in Ohio. 

The Flint ridge alone is one of the most interest- 
ing regions of the State, either for the geologist or 
the antiquarian. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


FLORA AND FAUNA. 


BEAUTY OF THE LICKING VALLEY—VARIETIES OF TIMBER—WILD GRAPES AND OTHER FRUITS—GINSENG—THE ORCHARD 
OF WILD CHERRY TREES—ANIMALS:—BUFFALO—ELK—PANTHERS—BEAR—W OLVES DEER—FOXES—RABBITS, AND 
OTHER SMALL ANIMALS—WILD TURKEYS—PHEASANTS—QUAILS, ET C.—SINGING BIRDS—DIFFERENT VARIETIES OF 


FISH—SNAKES AND CREEPING THINGS—INSECTS, ETC. 


“Full many a flower is born to blush unseen 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 


HE territory of Licking county in its wilder- 
ness state, presented landscapes of a greatly 
diversified character, from the comparative tame- 
ness of a commonplace oak forest, without under- 
growth, to that presented by the romantic wildness 
of such mountain scenery as the rough, almost im- 
passable spurs and buhr-covered steeps of Flint 
ridge, and the high, rocky bluffs, towering peaks 
and dark glens of Licking narrows and the Rocky 
fork. 

When seventy years or more ago mughes and 
Ratliff, the earliest settlers, occupied Licking valley 
they must have been surprised at the variety and 
beauty of its vegetable productions. The silence 
of the primeval woods had until then been un- 
broken; the forest was here in all its native ma- 
jesty and beauty; the gigantic size and venerable 
antiquity of the trees, the rankness of the weeds, 
grasses and trailing vines which formed a thick 
covering for the ground, the luxuriance and va- 
riety of the underbrush, the*long vines that 
reached to the tops of the tallest trees, the para- 
sites that hung in clusters from the loftiest boughs, 
the brilliancy of the autumnal foliage, the splendor 
and variety of the vernal flowers, the snowy white- 
ness of the dog-wood blossoms of early spring and 
the exuberance of the fruits that were maturing 
during the summer and autumn, were undoubted 
manifestations of the most vigorous vegetable life, 
and an encouraging proof of the quality of the 
soil. The yield of nuts, berries, grapes, plums, 
and other wild fruits, was immense, and these for 
years, perhaps centuries, had been dropping and 
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wasting, save, only, the few gathered by the red man. 

The surface of the country was beautifully di- 
versified by hill and valley; by the rough, moun- 
tainous region of the eastern half of the county, 
and the level, beautifully undulating lands of the 
western half, varied by, here and there, a small 
swamp, pond, prairie, lakelet, spring or running 
stream—almost every variety of natural scenery 
appeared to the eye of the pioneer. 

Along the streams, on the bottom land, and also 
on the more level or second bottom lands grew the 
walnut, butternut, sycamore, hickory, sugar, maple, 
hackberry, white, black and blue ash, linden, white 
and red elm, and the beech, which, however, pre- 
vailed prigcipally in the central and western parts 
of the county; together with the box-elder, red 
and yellow plum, black-haw, crab-apple, red-bud, 
dog-wood, iron-wood, American multi-flora, arrow- 
wood, kinnakinnick, June berry, and a few others. 
These were found in various places on the above 
described lands. 

The gum, cucumber and sassafras trees were 
found on the clay formation, while on the hills, the 
different varieties of oak abounded, with a small 
sprinkling of the tulip or yellow poplar, and, in 
limited numbers, most of the above mentioned as 
abounding in the level lands. 

On Flint ridge the chestnut was the prevailing 
wood. At the Licking Narrows, in the glens of 
the Rocky fork and on the tall peaks along that 
stream generally; and on the eastern bank of 
North fork, as well as on the south side of Licking 
river, cedar, pine, hemlock, laurel and other ever- 
greens peculiar to mountainous regions, prevailed 
to a considerable extent. 
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Many of the grape-vines on the bottom lands 
were of enormous size, approximating in thickness 
a man’s body. These sometimes spread them- 
selves through the branches of half a score or 
more of the largest trees, completely shutting out 
the sun-light, and bearing immense quantities of 
fruit. The huckleberry, confined principally, to 
the hills, yielded fruit bountifully. Some other 
‘berries grew spontaneously, as the strawberry, 
raspberry, blackberry, dewberry, and, in a few lo- 
calities, the cranberry. The prairie, or cranberry 
swamp in the eastern part of Washington town- 
ship, and the swamp lands about the reservoir, 
some seasons yielded the cranberry in great abun- 
dance, which were, even in an early day, an article 
of traffic, participated in by the Indians as well as 
the pioneers. The early settlers laid up for use 
during the winter months, large quantites of these 
wild fruits, and also chestnuts, hazelnuts, walnuts, 
butternuts and hickorynuts. Paw-paws and May- 
apples were plenty and were used to a considera- 
ble extent. 

The ginseng plant abounded in most localities, 
in early times, and was an article of extensive 
traffic, both by whites and Indians, for many years 
after the first settlement of the county. Every 
merchant bought it. Beeswax, tallow, furs, hides, 
feathers, coon-skins and whiskey were not more 
general articles of trade and barter than ginseng. 
It disappeared as an article of commerce in the 
county about 1835, and has not since been known. 
The plant was exhausted. It was wholly of spon- 
taneous growth and never an article of culture. It 
was a jointed taper root as large as a man’s finger, 
-and when dry was of a yellowish white color, with 
-a mucilaginous sweetness of taste, somewhat re- 
-sembling licorice, accompanied with a very slight 
bitterness. It was exported to China, where it was 
in demand for its real or supposed medicinal 
virtues. 

Between the Raccoon and South fork, near their 
fjunction, covering an area of a number of square 
smiles, and extending several miles west of New- 
ark, existed, at the first settlement of the country, 
a grove of wild cherry, doubtless the growth of 
scenturies, which for numbers, size and quality were 
hardly equalled in any section of the United 
States. They were thick, tall, of wide-spreading 


branches, tolerably clear of knots, and generally 
sound, except those that gave indications of great 
age. ‘The woodman’s axe had been laid upon but 
few of these splendid trees, when first noticed in 
1825; but not long after, their commercial value 
became known, and when the Ohio canal opened 


. In 1833, they gradually disappeared, being shipped 


to Cincinnati and converted into lumber for furni- 
ture. But few of these trees now remain to mark 
the spot where once stood this famous orchard. 
The concentric circles of many of them indica- 
ted that they were centuries old; fixing the date of 
their origin in the pre-historic age of the country. 
Many of them stood on the works of the Mound 
Builders. 

When the wave of white settlers first touched 
the borders of Licking county, a great variety of 
wild animals contended with the Indian for su- 
premacy. Some of the native animals of this 
primeval forest had gradually given way to the 
general westward movement of the white race. 
The buffalo was gone, probably never to return, at 
least in any number. A few years after the first 
settlement, probably about 1803, a small herd, six 
or eight in number, strayed from their usual haunts 
further west, and reached a point a short distance 
east of where Wills creek empties into the Mus- 
kingum. Here for a day or two they were pur- 
sued by the late John Channel, a famous hunter 
and pioneer, and perhaps by others, but without 
success so far as Mr. Channel was concerned. This 
information is given on the authority of Adam 
Seymour, who was here at that time, and Mr. 
E. S. Woods, who obtained the information from 
Mr. Channel himself. This was probably the last 
sight of wild buffaloes east of the Scioto. 

The elk, too, was gone when the pioneers came, 
but the numerous wide-spreading antlers he once 
carried, were found profusely scattered in the for- 
est, showing conclusively that he had once been 
here in considerable numbers, and at no remote 
period; but no living wild elk was ever discovered 
here by the pioneers. 

Panthers were not numerous, but occasionally 
one was seen or heard, and a few were killed dur- 
ing the first ten or fifteen years after the first settle- 


ment. An Indian, early in 1805, killed one near 


‘the mouth of Brushy fork, three miles north of 
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Newark, which was supposed to have been the 
mate of one killed in the same year, near his resi- 
dence, one mile north of Newark, by Mr. Jacob 
Wilson. Panthers disappeared from this section 
about 1812. 

Bears were more numerous and remained longer; 
an occasional straggler being seen at intervals of 
many years, until 1846, when two were killed by 
Alpheus Channel. These were, probably, the last 
seen in the county. Lewis Farmer informed Mr. 
Isaac Smucker that he killed one in 1806, near 
Granville, that weighed four hundred pounds. 
Bruin was hard on young domestic animals, pigs 
particularly, he had a good appetite for, and it was 
with great difficulty that the pioneers were able to 
raise their own pork. 

Wolves were found in great abundance, and long 
continued to be a great annoyance to the settlers. 
The legislature encouraged their extermination by 
laws which authorized the payment of liberal sums 
for wolf scalps, both old and young. The records 
of the county commissioners show that large sums 
were paid the pioneers of the county for wolf 
scalps; four dollars being the price for full grown 
and two dollars for those less than full size. They 
have long since disappeared. 

Deer were very abundant, and for many years 
after the first settlement, supplied the pioneers 
with most of their animal food. The pioneers 
were mostly hunters, and the chase yielded them 
much profit as well as amusement. So numerous 
were the deer in early times that an hour’s hunt 
was generally sufficient for securing a fine buck or 
the more palatable doe or fawn. So plenty and 
tame were they that they were killed frequently 
with a shot-gun charged only with squirrel shot. 

Gray foxes, raccoons and ground-hogs were plen- 
ty, and hunting them afforded fine sport. The 
two latter of these are yet found in limited num- 
bers, but the first has, probably, entirely disappeared. 

Red foxes, catamounts, wild-cats and porcupines, 
were found in large numbers, but they early dis- 
appeared, except the first named, which may, per- 
haps, even yet, be occasionally found. 

Rabbits and squirrels, if not here before the settle- 
ment of the county, came soon after in great 
numbers, and still remain. They seem to follow 
rather than precede the settlements. 


The beaver and otter were here in considerable - 
numbers, and were much sought after by the trap- 
per for their valuable furs. The former has long 
since disappeared, and the latter is exceedingly 
scarce, if indeed, any remain. 

Muskrats were very numerous and have con- 
tinued so, affording much profit to the hunter and 
trapper. 

Wild turkeys were also very abundant in pioneer 
days, and so continued for many years, affording 
no inconsiderable portion of the food of the early 
settlers. They were so numerous and. tame that 
they could be procured by the hunter on very 
short notice. They are yet occasionally found in 
the woods. 

Pheasants were not so numerous as the turkey, 
and have almost wholly disappeared. 

Wild geese and ducks were plenty around the 
little lakes and swamps, and along the streams. 
These are rarely seen at present. 

Quails are not natives of the wilderness; neither 
are crows, black-birds, blue-birds nor turtle-doves, 
but they all became plenty after the settlement of 
the county, and still remain in moderate quantities. 

Bees were plenty, and the tables of the pioneers 
were generally supplied with honey. 

Cranes, woodcocks, woodpeckers and pigeons 
were plenty, and yet remain, with the exception of 
the first named. 

Birds of prey, such as turkey-buzzards or vul- 
tures, hawks, ravens, owls and eagles, were very 
numerous, but have been slowly disappearing, par 
ticularly the eagle, which is now seldom seen. 

Singing birds of various kinds became plenty 
soon after the settlement of the county, and yet 
remain. 

The streams abounded in fish of large size. 
Elias Hughes once gigged or speared a pike, which, 
when suspended to the top of his cabin door 
reached to the floor. The pike were from two to 
five feet in length. Isaac Stadden once, in early 
times, shot a pike at “high banks” in the Licking, 
near his residence, that measured nearly six feet in 
length. He ran a stick through its gills, and when 
placed on his shoulder the tail of the fish touched 
the ground. The pike has almost, if not entirely, 
disappeared from the waters of the county. 

The catfish was plenty and of large size, but 
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there were no eels. The white perch and sucker 
were numercus and of large size; the black jack 
and clear jack were here and grew large, but have 
long since disappeared. The streams, no less than 
the forests, contributed to the support of the early 
settlers. Indeed so plenty were game, fish, fur 
animals, and the fruits and other spontaneous pro- 
ductions that it was hardly necessary to till the 
ground to procure subsistence. 

Serpents were of many varieties and in great 
abundance. Especially numerous were the rattle- 
snake, the copper-head viper, blacksnake, garter 
snake and watersnake. They were often found in 
the cabins of the settlers and even in their beds. 
It was not unusual for the settlers to be bitten by 
them, but few, if any, deaths occurred from this 
cause, as the settlers understood the treatment of 
snake bites. 

There was a snake den on the south bank of 
Licking river, a mile below Newark, in the year 
1803, which the settlers determined to break up. 
They accordingly procured a quantity of powder, 
and blew it up, the snakes flying high in the air, 
and in every direction, killing many of them; still 
the survivors were sufficiently numerous to be more 
or less annoying and troublesome. 


For many years the people were troubled with 
snakes, but the. venomous kind have long since 
disappeared. Scorpions and lizards abounded, 
and were not in high favor with the pioneers. 

Insects of various kinds were numerous and 
troublesome, Spiders, particularly, were ‘plenty 
and of large size, Gnats, hornets, yellow-jackets, 
musquitoes and horse-flies were in great abundance 
and exceedingly annoying to man and beast. 

The wolf and the more venomous serpents were 
the most formidable and annoying enemies of the 
early settlers. Panthers were much dreaded, but 
fortunately were not numerous. The fox, mink 
and pole-cat frequently made raids on the hen-roost. 

Most of these animals, especially the more 
troubleson«: ones, have long since disappeared. 

The distinct class known in pioneer times as the 
hunter, a class of which Elias Hughes and John 
Channel were fair representatives, has pretty nearly 
gone out of existence. So also has the class known 
as the trapper, represented by Billy Dragoo and 
Joel Williams. Those also known as fishermen, 
represented by John Sparks and John Scamma- 
horn, have almost disappeared as a distinct class. 
People change, and conform their. lives to the 
times in which they live. 


CHAPTER XX. 


MINERALOGY AND PALEONTOLOGY. 


MINERALOGY OF FLINT RIDGE—PROFESSOR READ ON 


THE FLINT OF FLINT RIpDGE—COAL DEPpoOsIT—ISAAC SMUCKER ON 


THE FORMATION OF MINERAL COALS AND THE PALEONTOLOGY OF FLINT RIDGE. 


‘Arts perfect forms no moral need, 
And beauty is its own excuse ; 
But for the dull and flowerless weed 
Some healing virtue still must plead, 
And the rough ore must find its honors in its use.” 
—Whittier. 


N mineralogy there is much to interest the scien- 
tist and business man, within the county lim- 


Perhaps Flint ridge is one of the most inter- 
Hon, Isaac 


its. 
esting localities for the mineralogist. 
Smucker thus writes of it: 

“Mineralogy has an admirable and extensive development in 
Flint ridge. There the mineralogical manifestations are not 
only diversified, but also highly interesting. Among the stones, 
rocks, ores, metals, clays, earths and minerals found on and in 
Flint ridge are the flint or buhr-stone, the sand-stone, the horn- 
stone, the lime-stone, the oil-stone, the conglomerate rock, the 
iron ore, the granite boulder, fire-clay, blue-clay shale, slaty 
clay, potter's clay, slate, bituminous slate, bituminous coal, and 
cannel coal. 

“The economic value of some of the foregoing deposits has 
been considerable, at different times. To the aboriginal inhabi- 
tants the flint-stones of the ridge must have been of great value, 
as from them they made, during many passing ages, their 
knives, spear and arrow heads, and perhaps other implements 
and ornaments. The flint of the ridge was, for many years, 
extensively manufactured into mill-stones, or what millers called 
“‘buhrs,” and liberal profits were realized, but of late years this 
branch of manufacture has been abandoned, the French buhr 
being found superior in quality. Moreover, the best quality of 
the flint of the ridge, which alone was suitable for buhrs, was 
mainly worked out, and what remains is not attainable, or, at 
least, is not so readily quarried as to justify the continued profit- 
able prosecution of the aforesaid industry. In many mills, 
however, in early times in Ohio, and until a comparatively 
recent period, the Flint ridge buhrs were used, and found to be 
an economical and excellent substitute forthe French buhr, par- 
ticularly for grinding corn, rye and buck-wheat. It is also said 
that the purer portions of the flint made good oil-stones, and 
when crushed also served a valuable purpose in 
turing glass, and, I believe, also fire-brick. 

“The iron ore of Flint ridge has probably not been found 
sufficient in quantity, nor of such quality as to admit of ex- 


manufac- 


tensive utilization, by the erection of furnaces; and it is too re+ 


mote from such as are now in operation to pay transportation, 
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The same may also be said of the building stones of the ridge, 
and for the same reason their use has been limited. But the 


fire-clay, as well as the potter's clay, has been brought into 
market in the form of fire-brick, and in the manufacture and 


sale, to a considerable extent, of the well-known stone-ware, 
long and extensively known in Ohio and in the west. 


‘* Bituminous coal has not been mined on the Flint ridge to 


any extent, its seams being too thin to admit of it with profit. 
But the cannel coal of the ridge has been mined and marketed 


for a period of more than forty years, and continues to be thus 


mined and marketed, presumably with a fair profit. It is used 


to some extent for the manufacture of gas in Newark, as well as 
for fuel purposes there, and in the neighborhoods adjacent to 


the mines. Fora time, says Professor Read (see volume three, 


Ohio Geology, page 356), it was extensively used for the pro- 
duction of coal-oil, the following average yield being obtained 


from the distillation of a ton of coal: 

Crude oil, forty gallons; 

Refined oil, seventeen and one-half gallons ; 

Lubricating oil, seven and one-half gallons ; 

Paraphine, three and three-fourths to five pounds. 
When crude petroieum was placed upon the market at two 
cents per gallon in 1861-62, this branch of industry was of 


necessity suspended, and has not since been resumed, owing to 


the impossibility of competing with the petroleum of the oil wells. 
“The main entrance into the Flint ridge cannel coal bed is that 


of the Licking County Cannel Coal company, more than a mile 
from the western termination of the ridge, at a point, says Pro- 
fessor Read, about one hundred feet, by his barometer, and one 


hundred and four feet by other measurements, below Flint 
ridge, meaning, I suppose, below its highest point. 


with the coals, shales and fire-clays, the following section: 
Earthy lime-stone, two and one-half feet; 
Pure lime-stone, two and one-half feet; 
Cannel coal, one foot; 
Fire-clay, three feet; 
Cannel coal, four feet; 
Black shale, nine inches; 
Cannel coal, ten inches; 
Fire-clay, thickness not given. 


An analysis of the Flint ridge cannel coal giyes, approxi- 
mately, in round numbers, twenty per cent. of ash, thirty-seven 
per cent. of voltatile matter, and forty-three per cent. of fixed car- 
President Orton, of the Ohio State University, pronoun- 
ces it the best cannel coal in Ohio (as can be seen by rehreaea 


bon. 


to volume four, page 913, of Ohio Geology). 


The pro- 
fessor found it ‘capped’ by a thick bed of lime-stone, presenting 
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Professor Read, above quoted, says, regarding 
the flint of Flint ridge: 


“‘Any one traversing this ridge for the first time would be sur- 
prised to find such a deposit on such a geological horizon. It 
simulates very accurately the broken-up dedr’s of a vertical dike, 
the gragment often covered with perfect crystals: of quartz, the 
rock itself being highly crystaline and often translucent. It is 
something of a puzzle to understand how such a deposit is 
found in a series of undisturbed and unmodified rocks: 
The adjacent surfaces of two blocks of the chert are often 
found covered with the quartz crystals of considerable size, as 
thoroughly interlocking with each other as if one were a cast 
and the othera matrix. I cannot imagine the conditions which 
would spread such a deposit over the floor of a sea or any other 
body of water. A substitution of silicious matter deposited 
from solution, in the place of a soluble limestone previously de- 
posited, is the only plausible explanation. This substitution 
has taken place over large areas in this part of the State, and 
has left these silicious deposits only upon the horizons of the 
different limestones. 


Professor Read continues, regarding the coal 
deposit in different parts of the county: 


**Coal No. 1 is, in several localities in the county, of sufficient 
thickness to be mined for local consumption. In some places 
it rests upon a thin bed of carboniferous conglomerate, in 
others upon the olive shales of the Waverly; a bed of fire-clay 
and a thin stratum of shale being sometimes interposed between 
it and these rocks. 

“In Madison township, about two miles southeast of New- 
ark, about two hundred tons of this coal have been taken from 
Dr. Wilson's mine. The coal, as far as worked, was of fine 
quality, and reached a thickness of thirty inches. Near this 
point, a shaft sunk through the coal disclosed the including 
strata as follows: 

‘* First—Shale, four feet. 
“« Second—Coal, two feet. 
“« Third—Conglomerate. 

* ‘On this hill che limestone of the cannel coal is, by barome- 
ter, one hundred feet above coal No.1. On the southeast 
quarter of section one, Hopewell township, entries have been 
carried into the coal where it is reported to be from eighteen to 
twenty inches thick. On Lewis Baker's land, Mary Ann town- 
ship, it is found near the top of the hill, and, when opened, 
ranges in thickness from one and a half to two feet. The Con- 
glomerate here appears in a bed a few feet below it. 

“On Wesley Painter's land, in the west part of Fallsbury 
township, coal No. x has about the same thickness, and the 
including strata, are as follows: 

“ First—Gray shale, thickness undetermined. 

“« Second—Coal, one and a half to two feet. 

“« Third—Fire-clay, one foot. 

“« Fourth—Hard, white sand-rock, with Stigmaria. 

“At an opening on Jacob Priest's land, in Fallsbury town- 
ship, this coal is from two and a half to three feet thick, in two 
benches; is bright and hard; a very good coal; but containing 

_arather large percentage of sulphur. On the whole this is the 

best exposure of coal No. 1 observed in the county, but as the 

‘roof is sandstone, it is more liable to be reduced in thickness as 
the entry’ is carried further into the hill. 

“Tt will be apparent that the coal of the county is quite lim- 


"#4 


ited in quantity, and that, aside from the cannel, none of it is 
first quality. 

**Citizens report that coal has been found on Alligator hill, a 
little east of Granville. Several excavations have been made 
into the hill, and one near the top. All expose shaly sand- 
stone, which can be clearly identified as Waverly, and the 
debris of the Waverly is strewn over the surface of the highest 
part. I think no coal can be found in the hills, in this part 
of the county. It is true that in several places on the western 
margin of our coal-fields coal is found, in one sense, below the 
Upper Waverly. It is found, topographically, beiow.it, noi 
geologically, in valleys, on the slopes of the Waverly hills, 
which, in this neighborhood, rose above the old coal-marshes, 
and marked the original western limit of the coal-fields. My 
observations in this county, and northward, along the margin of 
the coal-field, render it very certain that the supposition some- 
times made, that the Ohio coals were once continued westward 
over the Devonian and Silurian rocks to the Indiana and IIli- 
nois field, and that they have since been carried away by ero- 
sion, is untenable.” 


The following extracts are from the address of 
B. C. Woodward: 


““There is a directing and compensating Providence in nature. 
That which was denied to eastern Licking county by the bene- 
fits of the drift, was presented to it by the sweeping waste of 
waters. Stores of minerals laid up in prior periods were undis- 
turbed and kept for the use of civilized man. Ohio geologists 
have conceded to this but a little corner of Bowling Green and 
Hopewell townships as included within the great Alleghany 
coal-field. Yet there are small lenticular masses of coal, some 
in workable beds, in Madison, Franklin, Bowling Green, Hope- 
well, Hanover, Mary Ann, Perry and Fallsbury townships. 
These small, isolated coal-fields present an instructive lesson, 
for though remote frém each other, the quality is so similar, 
that it may, with a single exception, be called identical in kind 
and quality. 

“That exception is the cannel coal of the flint ridge; all 
other beds afford that variety called by miners cherry coal. It 
is dry, burns without much flame, makes a hot fire, and is valu- 
able fuel. The sameness of the coal in all the different beds, 
teaches that it was all produced under like conditions. This 
is shown, too, by the fossil plants associated with it in its sev- 
eral deposits. The cannel coal of Flint ridge is limited to a 
small district, perhaps not more than three hundred acres, is'a 
workable bed, valuable for gas, oil or fuel. The working of 
this bed shows that active energies have operated here since the 
formation of coal. The fossil shells, especially the lingula, 
with other mollusks of the same age, indicate that it is an an- 
cient deposit. The Flint ridge itself, being composed of silica 
in a greater or less crystaline state, enclosing, in many instances, 
fossil shells, indicate that heat, and perhaps hot water, impreg- 
nated with silica, has been active there, with a force sufficient 
to upheave it to its present level. 

“The Hopewell coal, in the neighborhood of Gratiot, is of 
true bituminous variety. ‘This is a deep stratum, and one of 
the best coal mines in the State. 

“Although the early settlers were fully aware of these coal 
deposits, they, from force of circumstances, did not for some 
years, give much attention to them. The clearing of the land 
furnished an abundance of fuel, and hence they did not need 


[ the coal. But as the forests disappeared, its importance was 
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more appreciated, and its extent more fully developed. Wher- 
ever coal is found, iron is associated with it. The Mary Ann 
furnace, in operation some thirty-five years, produced thou- 
sands of tons of iron from the ores of the county. The Gran- 
ville furnace was chiefly supplied with ores from the same coal 
region, and has produced several thousand tons of the metal.” 


The following extract from the address of Hon. 
Isaac Smucker, delivered at the Young Men’s 
Christian Association rooms, January 2, 1880, re- 
garding the formation, etc., of mineral coals, will be 
found interesting in this connection: 


“Tt is one of the well established facts of geology and chem- 
istry that all mineral coals are of vegetable origin, hence botany 
is enlisted to elucidate phenomena relating to them. They are 
composed of the strange, gigantic flora or herbaria of the past, 
the far past carboniferous epoch, innumerable specimens of 
which have been so faithfully preserved in our coal-beds. Geol- 
ogists teach us that the different strata or layers of coal were, 
each one, originally deposited at or upon the surface, and that 
deposits were repeated at intervals, of variable distances or pe- 
riods of time apart, being separated by parallel layers of sand- 
stone, shales, limestone and other rock formations, ranging 
in thickness from a foot or two to an hundred feet, and some- 
times more, the deposit or production of which, between the 
various strata or beds of coal must have required the lapse of 
many thousands of years, perhaps in most cases many times 
tens of thousands of years. The numerous deposits of coal, 
and the intervening layers of stones of different kinds are cred- 
ited mainly to the indefinitely long geological period known as 
the carboniferous. 1 say mainly but. not wholly, for [ think 
jt can be demonstrated that the process of coal production, or 
at least of the inferior kinds, such as- peat and lignite is now 
going on in lagoons, marshes and bogs, and probably has been 
going on ever since the termination, of the carboniferous or 
great coal age. 

“That our coals, in all their varieties, embracing peat, lig- 
nite, brown coal, bituminous, cannel, anthracite coal, also coke, 
plumbago, or graphite, are of vegetable origin, seems to be a 
generally admitted fact, and if further proof were needed, it 
could be found by closely observing certain natural processes 
now going on; for in nature, coal, or at least peat and lignite, 
can be seen in various stages of formation where vegetable tis- 
sue is heaped up and accumulated in bogs. On digging deep 
down into these bogs where the woody matter is surrounded by 

‘moisture and other favorable condidions for gradual decompo- 
sition, it is ascertained that the slow process of transforming 
said woody material into the combustible called peat is going 
on. And when peat becomes hardened by the lapse of ages, 
by diminished moisture, by evaporation, through the action of 
the elements, and otherwise changed by other causes, it becomes 
lignite. It is known that in the oldest peat bogs in Europe, at 
or near their bottom, a thin stratum of coal is generally found, 
and that there is reason to believe that the entire material com- 
posing those bogs, if undisturbed, would ultimately, under a 
combination of favorable’ circumstances develop into coal-beds, 
the afore-named stratum at or near the bottom of the bogs, be- 
ing the incipient formation thereof. Those favorable circum- 
stances are, in paft, the continued full growth, for an indefin- 
itely long period, of aquatic vegetation, the dedris of which 
would ultimately, by depression or sinking of the locality, and 


by water action, or by any other cause that resulted in inunda- 
tion, which would by its sedimentary accumulations, form a 
covering for those beds of vegetable deposits. Most of those 
sedimentary accumulations ‘are sand, pebbles, gravel, clay, 
mud, and other earthy matter. Where the sedimentary deposit 
is sand, and all favorable circumstances are present and contin- 
ued in active operation for long ages, the present product yould 
be a bed of sandstone; when, by reason of a strong current, 
pebbles were carried along with the sand and intermingled with 
it, the result would bea conglomerate sandstone, such as is 
found at the mouth of the Rocky fork, and all along through 
the ‘Licking narrows,” where earthy matter, gravel and clay 
are the deposit, the products are, of course, different; and where 
the deposit consists of a combination of any or all of those 
materiels, there is no difficulty in arriving at a correct knowl- 
edge of the facts in the case; and finally, when the sedimentary 
deposit is what is popularly called a kind of a clayey mud, if 
the requisite constituent elements are present, such as silex, 
alumina, oxide and sulphate of iron, potash, magnesia and 
carbon, the product will ultimately be shale or argillaceous 
slates. These shale and slate deposits are often found in layers 
immediately above and below coal-beds, and generally contain 
more or less of carbonaceous matter, and possibly other con- 
stituent elements of mineral coal, in limited quantities. The 
amount of carbon they contain is so small as to preclude their 
use as fuel, although they are, in a sense, combustible, and by 
heat can be reduced to their original elements. This may be 
chiefly because they have been so long in proximity to the coal 
deposits, where they were placed by the action of water, and 
solidified in pursuance of the operation of nature's laws. 

‘‘Water action, let it be borne in mind, is an important 
agency, indeed an essential instrumentality in coal production, 
and I might add also in most other productions, as well as in 
giving shape and form to the surface of our globe, for it has 
assuredly been instrumental in floating into position the mate- 
rials of which the earth is composed. The processes of coal 
formation, and the production of numerous other inanimate 
things of this world, are in active operation now, as they have 
been through the almost interminable geological ages of the 
past, and will so continue through the long cycles of the coming 
future. Indeed the process of creation itself is, in an import- 
ant sense, a continuity—thus far it has been a progressive work, 
is still going on, and may go on unceasingly. A day with the 
Lord, the Bible informs us, is as a thousand years, anda 
thousand years as one day, that is, as one day of creation, by 
which is meant simply an indefinitely long geological day, age 
or period, as Hugh Miller, the author of ‘‘The Old Red Sand- 
stone,” also of ‘‘ The Fgot-prints of the Creator,” and of ‘‘The 
Testimony of the Rocks,” has maintained, making the six days 
of creation in Genesis to stand for six indefinitely long geo- 
logical days or periods. In these views of the biblical bear- 
ings of geology he has the concurrence of Professors Silliman 
and Hitchcock and many other Christian scientists. 

‘Cuvier, the great naturalist, taught that the earth had 
been inhabited by a succession of different series of animals 
that ultimately became extinct, and that those of each period 
were peculiar to the age in which they lived. And the same is 
true also of aquatic and marine animals. The extinction, from 
natural causes, of the huge animals that once existed in the 
Ohio valley, as their remains will show, such as the mastodon, 
the megatherium and the mammoth, and their substitution by 
others better adapted to existing atmospheric, climatic and 
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; general conditions, fully coroborate the views here expressed. 

_ And the same is true of other animals, also of reptilian mons- 
ters now extinct, and of birds and insects, whose places have 
been taken by others. 

“The main or essential factors in coal production, during 
the carboniferous period, were: first, an atmosphere 
charged wlth carbon as to preclude the possibility 

 istence of warm-blooded animals; second, a huge growth of 
"aquatic vegetation; third, heat; fourth, water action; fifth, 
moisture; sixth, decomposition; seventh, weight or pressure; 
~ eighth, a favorable climate; ninth, time. And when and where 
all the foregoing conditions and elements are present and in ac- 
tive operation, the elements being in proper proportions and com- 
binations, and the climate is favorable for coal production, then, 
of course, the resnlt will be coal. Chemists have, by chemical 
combinations and processes, manufactured coal, and therefore 
_ know all about its constituent elements, but the chemist with his 
retort charged with materials for manufacturing coal is at a dis- 
advantage in competition with the production of nature's labor- 
atory. Of course the formation of coal, or rather of peat and 
lignite, is now a much slower process than it was during the ages 
of more luxuriant vegetable growths, and when carbon was so 
_ redundant as to render warm. blooded life impossible. 
“ *Tn Holland, Denmark and Sweden,’ says Lesquereux, 
‘the thick deposits of peat are separated into distinct beds by 
strata of sand and mud, giving the best possible elucidation of 
the process of stratification of the coal measures.’ ‘For their 
formation,’ says Maury, ‘these bogs require a basin rendered 
impermeable by a substratum of clay and an active growth of 
' aquatic or semi-zrial plants, having their roots in water, while 
their branches and leaves expand on the surface thereof, or rise 
in the air above it, constantly growing in the same place, whose 
debris, falling year after year, is heaped up and preserved 
"against atmospheric decomposition by stagnant water or great 
humidity in the air." It was during the carboniferous epoch, 
the geological age of gigantic vegetable growths, when our 
-pfincipal and most valuable beds of coal were deposited; and 
then it was when all the most favorable circumstances for the 
production of coal were in their highest development; when, in 
“fact, the conditions which tended most to promote the rapid for- 
mation of coal, in the different varieties, were all present and in 
active operation. 
‘‘During the carboniferous age of the earth’s history, water 
covered very much more of its area than it does now, and por- 
tions of the continents were so little raised above its surface 
that a slight elevation or depression would change the lagoons, 
- marshes and bogs into dry land, or sink them below the surface 
of thesea. When air passes over, or rests on oceans, lakes or 
rivers, it becomes laden with vapor, whose influence is very po- 
tent, as the power of vapor to absorb and retain is very many 
times greater than that of air; hence as water then prepondera- 
ted so largely over land, the atmosphere was heavily charged 
- with moisture, which, as well as heat, was essential in a coal- 
_ producing climate. In fact the absence of annual rings or 
| concentric circles, in carboniferous plants, found as fossils in 
our coal-beds, proves that there was no winter when and where 
our coal was produced; and as the same kind of coal-plants 
grew at the same time in Europe and America, as geologists 
have demonstrated, the same climate, substantially, must then 
_ have prevailed on both sides of the Atlantic. During the car- 
_ poniferous epoch the atmosphere was so largely charged with 

carbonic acid that, as already stated, warm-blooded animals 


so heavily 
of the ex- 
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could not exist in it; hence no fossil remains of such are found 
in our coal-beds, or in the earth or stone formations of an in- 
terior age, 

“arly in the carboniferous age the coal-plants were doubt- 
less of comparatively limited size, whose leaves floated on the 
surface of shallow marshes or lagoons, Gradually those aquatic 
plants grew larger and larger, the existing and steadily augment- 
ing conditions for their better development being present, they 
naturally took root in increasing quantities and strength in 
those lagoons or marshes whose surfaces were partially covered 
with water, adding the growth of each year, slowly and silently, 
to the accumulating mass. As the age advanced these plants 
attained to a larger and still larger size, whose immense leaves 
and spreading branches would ultimately die and sink to the 
bottom, and thus form a bed for succteding vegetable growths 
of such proportions and in such quantities as to throw into in- 
significance anything of the same species in our day! This 
process, repeated for an indefinitely long period, finally resulted 
in producing peat, lignite, coal of varions kinds, coke and 
plumbago. The horse-tail flag, fossilized in coal-beds, has 
been found fourteen inches in diameter, while now it seldom 
reaches a thickness of one inch. Club-mosses, even within the 
tropics, are now of small size, while in coal formation, petrified, 
they have been found as thick as a man’s body and fifty feet or 
more in length. Our ferns are of diminutive, dwarfish size, 
but in carboniferous times they reached the height of more 
than fifty feet. ‘Other coal-plants,"’ says Maury, ‘grew to 
the same wonderful proportions, and as they fell others sprang 
up, and thus the ‘heaping’ process continued until nature 
caused some subsidence of the ground, the water closed over it 
all, and the currents deposited mud or sand; if the former a 
layer of slate was the ultimate result; if the latter a stratum of 
sandstone would be formed; and if pebbles were intermingled 
with the sand, the result would be a layer of conglomerate 
sandstone, such as we have in great abundance aiong the banks 
of the Rocky fork and in the ‘Licking narrows,’ which, it 
is plain to be seen, was formed exactly as here suggested.’ 
After this subsidence, and the inundation ceased, the water 
having formed another bed or channel, fresh growths sprang 
up and a new deposit was formed, to sink and be covered up in 
turn; and as often as these periods of rest and submergence 
were repeated, so often would a new bed of coal come into ex- 
istence, and in this oft-repeated process is found the simple, ra- 
tionalexplanation why the coal measures generally consist of 
more than one seam or stratum; or in other words why there 
happen to be intervening or alternate sedimentary strata be- 
tween the beds or layers of coal, the lower one of these coal 
strata, and its sedimentary covering, being, in many instances, 
found to be more than a thousand feet below the surface of the 
earth. This is undoubtedly more generally the known state of 
facts in Great Britain, where shaft-mining is the common 
method, than in the United States, where out-croping beds of 
coal are mainly utilized, and which in a sense is known as sur- 
face-mining. ‘The thickness of those sedimentary deposits be- 
tween the coal strata (sometimes a hundred feet or more), fur- 
nishes some idea of the immense duration of the uncounted 
ages or cycles of time that passed by, during the process of 
their formation. ‘To accomplish a single revolution of the pre- 
cession of the equinoxes, or what is known as a movement of the 
equinoctial points from east to west, requires but little less then 
twenty-five thousand years, and we are told by geologists that 
very “many of those revolutions were recorded on nature's 
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pages, during the progress of the accumulations of the sedi- 
mentary substances which formed but a single one of the lay- 
Ens) deep down in the earth, resting upon the surface of a coal- 
bed below it, and under another above it. 

“ After the vegeteble deposits which formed coal-beds were 
covered up, Maury says, ‘a gradual decomposition took place, 
which consisted in an evolution of a portion of the carbon, and 
most of the hydrogen and oxygen, in the form of water and 
gasses from the woody tissue, leaving a larger and Jarger per- 
centage of the carbon of the plant behind, while the increased 
pressure of the accumulating strata above, served to compress 
and solidify the mass,’ which before had been in a state of 
fusion, probably of about the consistence of tar in a mild 
climate. 

“But before this solidification took place, as Liebig has 
proved by direct experiment, in the process of slow decomposi- 
tion of vegetable matter in water, a softening had occurred, 
and it is to this that we must ascribe the fact that no delicate 
fossils are ever found in the coal itself, as the tissue and form 
were destroyed by the softening and subsequent pressure, 
though cases are met with where solid trunks of trees have re- 
sisted this softening process, and are found standing erect in 
the seams while their roots are plainly traced in the clay slates 
below. In the shales and slates above and below, which it will 
be remembered, were originally soft, plastic mud, naturally, 
therefore, the plant impressions therein are as sharp and clear 
as though they had been sketched with an artist's pencil.” 


After citing various eminent authorities in proof 
of the correctness of his theory, Mr. Smucker con- 
tinues: 


“From the foregoing it will be seen that I have been dealing 
with a solved problem, a problem that scientists have often 
solved by the methods of the laboratory—-by the microscope 
—by critical investigation--by close examination—by careful 
observation and philosophical reasoning—-by scientific and 
logical deduction—by intelligent experiment—by accurate in- 
spection—by established data as to causes and their effects— 
by the concurrent belief and testimony of nearly all the eminent 
geologists of Europe and America, who haye written upon the 
subject, and who are supported substantially by most of the 
learned professors of science in the principal colleges and 
universities of both the eastern and western continents, and no 
less by oft-repeated and unmistakable démonstration itself. 

“‘T have expressed the belief in this paper that the process of 
peat, lignite and perhaps coal production is now going on, as it 
has been going on through the slow-moving and well-nigh 
unending geological ages of the past, and probably will continue 
to go on through all future time! And TI will take this occasion 
to express the belief that there is now in process of formation a 
bed of peat, within the limits of Newark. The location of this 
bed of peat is between the North Fork feeder and the North 
Fork creek. If Locust street were extended due east over the 
feeder to the creek, it would pass near it. 

“Again, I think peat could be found in the swamp between 
the Central railroad and the Cherry Valley road, a mile or 
more west of Newark. That swamp was largely a dry prairie, 
serving the purposes of a race-track until the earthquakes in 
the Mississippi valley, in 181z-rz, when, by depression, it was 
transformed into a pond, and remained such until it was parti- 


ally drained, some thirty yearsago. The belief is not an un- 


reasonable one that peat has been in process of formation there 
during many of the ages of the past, and that that process Is 
still going on, and will certainly not cease as long as the condi- 
tions for the production of that material remain favorable. 

‘And there is but little doubt that the Cranberry marshes | 
in the vicinity of the reservoir and also the Bloody Run 
swamps, near Kirkersville, are peat-bearing loealities. And 
finally, I refer to another locality within the limits of Licking 
county, where the surface or external appearances are equally ~ 
promising indications of the existence and progressive growth 
of peat: I mean the Cranberry marsh, in early times called 
“‘Warthan's Prairie,” and later, ‘‘ Wilson's Prairie,'’ situated 
a few miles southeast of Utica. And what is true of the above- 
named localities is doubtless as true of many points of similar 
external appearance and surroundings, found to a greater or 
less extent in every section of our country.” 


In another address Mr. Smucker says regard- 
ing the paleontology of Flint ridge: 


“The paleontology of the Flint ridge is as yet comparatively 
but little known. The earlier-time records of that locality were _ 
ineffaceably engraved there in fossil characters—its primeval 
history was written deep down in the earth by God and nature, 
in the unerring language of petrifaction; its old-time annals 
were indelibly inscribed in the unmistakable nomenclature of 
geology; upon its extensive beds of minerals, stones and rocks, 
its organic remains, imbeded in the limestone formations far 
down beneath the surface, tell us of the great past, when this 
ridge was in its primeval condition, long ages before man 
existed or could exist upon it; its vegetation in petrifaction, 
imprinted with nature’s graver, upon its coal and other de- 
posits, tells us in the more than exactness and certainty of scien- 
tific language of the long geological ages and carboniferous 
epochs, now long gone by, when another and more luxuriant 
vegetation, one much more charged with carbon, grew and 
flourished there, and when marine organisms also were redun- 
dant there as well as in contiguous land and water localities, 
which, largely by water action, contributed the now fossilized 
vegetable and organic remains found in the coal, limestone and 
other mineral formations of the Flint ridge. 

“But although the lexicon of paleontology is given to us in 
petrified or stone characters, letters and words, and jn well 
marked fossilized vegetation, such as plants and shrubs and 
trees, also of distinct and almost living organic forms that were 
once animate with life, engraved by nature upon our long buried 
sedimentary stones and rocks and other mineral deposits; 
nevertheless the careful and persevering student of the alphabet 
in which that lexicon was written, soon learns to read, translate, 
interpret and understand it as if it were a matter settled as with 
the unerring certainty of demonstrated science itself. All this 
can be done, has been done, and is being constantly done by 
those who have untiringly and zealously devoted the requisite 
amount of time, labor and talents to its accomplishment. 

‘By the study of organic remains,’ said the late Col. Foster, 
‘it has been discovered that each of the sedimentary deposits 
has its characteristic fossils. By this means we can determine 
the epochs of the different formations, identify the same forma- 
tion at remote points, and throughout all its lithological 
changes, and ever. calculate with some degree of certainty the 
periods when the present mountain chains were lifted up. 
These fossils, che continues, ‘indicate a progressive develop- 
ment of organic life from the coral, closely allied to the vege- 


- stem. 
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table, up to man, the head of created beings. From them also 
_ we learn the various revolutions which the earth has undergone, 
the changes in the temperature of its surface, and the animals 
_ which peopled it in periods far remote.’ 
_ ‘The author of the foregoing paragraph (the late Colonel 
_ Foster), when a member of the Ohio corps of geologists, in 
1837, explored Flint ridge, in the interest of paleontology, and 
reported that he found fossilized organic remains there in great 
' perfection and beauty. 
_ frequent occurrence : 
" “First—Terebratula, that is, a genus of bivalve mollusks of 
_the class Brachiopodx, in which one of the valves is perforated 
for the transmission of a sort of tendinous ligament, by which 
_the animal fixes itself to submarine animals. This order of 
“molluscous animals is also characterized by two fleshy arms or 
labial processes, which they can protrude or withdraw, and 
which serve for prehension. 

“* Second—Encrini, afossil belonging to the asteria or star-fish 
family, consisting of numerous pointed arms radiating from 
-around a centre in which the mouth is situ&ted, and is sup- 
ported on a jointed stem, therein differing from all the recent 
_asterias. 
| “ Third—Anthophylla, described by Colonel Foster asa min- 
‘eral of the horn-blende family, occurring in brittle fibres, or 
fibrous or bladed masses (primarily flower and leaf,) of differ- 
‘ent shades of dark brown, and with a semi-metallic lustre. 
It consists chiefly of silica, magnesia and oxyd of iron, and is 
found abundantly in some varieties of prifnary rocks. 

‘‘ Fourth—Spirifera, known as an extinct genus of mollusks, 
“having a shell with two internal calcareous spiral appendages. 
_ “Fifth—Infusoria, described by Dana as microscopic animals 
-nhabiting waters and liquids of various kinds, and having no 
organs of motion, except exceedingly minute hairs. 
| ‘' Sixth—Trilobites, an extinct family of crustacea, found in 
the earliest fossiliferous strata, Colonel Foster reported, were 
‘also found in a limestone on the ridge, and remarked that its 
occurrence (it being a fossil not observed, generally, in the coal 
measures), indicated that it flourished there after it had ceased 
to exist in other countries. 
~ “ Seventh—Lingula, which belongs to the grass family of fos- 
‘sils, with flat leaves, not including the stem or the sheath of the 
One author speaks of some specimens of this class of 


The following he named as of most 


- fossils as having the form of ‘a strap-shaped corrolla of flowers.’ 


| 


“ Eighth—Producta, which is an extinct genus, says a late 
author, of bivalve shells closely allied to the living genus Tere- 
bratula (described as the first of this list), and which the writer 
‘says are found only in the older secondary rocks. 

«Professor E. B. Andrews, who, as one of the geological corps 
of Ohio, explored Flint ridge in 1869, gives us some informa- 
tion in regard to the palentology of that locality. He says that 
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the basins or depressions which contain the cannel coal were 
filled with water while the process of coal formation was going 
on, which is proved by the abundant presence of the marine 
shell Linguda. We also-obtained a specimen of Stigmaria, 
made up of coal itself, which still retained its cylindrical form. 
It is a fossil coal plant, says Buckland, having a large dome- 
shaped stem or trunk. Both were found by Professor Andrews 
most abundant in the lower part of the coal. In the lower 
coal measures of Flint ridge he also found a specimen of Syno- 
cladia or Biserialis, that is, a double-rowed class of fossils, 
notched on the edge like a saw, ora serrate leaf, pointing to 
the extremity, some of them having the serratures toothed. It 
grows in very rapidly, spreading, funnel-shaped form, the stems 
seeming to radiate from the same point, and throwing off on 
each side lateral branches, which also give off, in the same way, 
lateral branchlets. 

‘* Professor Andrews also found specimens of the Péélodictya, 
or bifurcated ramose, the bifurcations occurring usually at 
rather distant intervals. They were branched as a stem or root. 
having lateral divisions, poriferous surfaces, six to eight longi- 
tudinal rows, separated by spaces of double the diameter of the 
spores.” 

Professor Andrews also found shells of the genus Placunopsis, 
which were slightly oblique, with léngths and breadths nearly 
equal, cardinal margin nearly straight, not quite equaling the 
greatest breadth of the valves, beak small, depressed, and but 
slightly projecting beyond the cardinal margin, near the middle 
of which it is placed, with scarcely perceptible obliquity. 

Another shell was found in the dark shales of the Flint ridge 
coal measures, described by Professor Andrews as obliquely 
subovate, compressed, very thin, posterior basal margin regu- 
larly rounded, and surface marked by regular concentric undu- 
ations, with intermediate parallel striae. 

And still another shell was found on the ridge, which was de- 
scribed as of large size, of smooth surface, or showing only 
obscure lines of growth. A full description of most of the 
foregoing, found by Professor Andrews, is given in volume two, 
Ohio Paleonthology, pages 326-37. 

Professor Andrews also reported a bed of dark blue fossil- 
iferous limestone, ranging in thickness from twelve to fourteen 
feet, situated four feet nine inches above the cannel coal at the 
mine, and separated from it by a deposit of blue clay slate of 
four inches of bituminous coal, anda stratum of five inches of 
bituminous slate. ‘This limestone he found abounding in fossils, 
and he states that he utilized them so far as to make a hand- 
some collection, but he did not furnish a detailed description of 
them. ‘The shales and limestone of Flint ridge were found by 
Professor Andrews to have identically similar fossils. Further 
explorations would doubtless richly reward, with abundant suc- 
cess, the palenthologists’ labors on the ridge. 
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ARCHAOLOGY, 


Mounp BUILDERS AND INDIANS—ANTIQUITIES—THE DIFFERENT CLASSES OF MOUNDS, EFFIGIES "AND INCLOSURES :— 
SEPULCHRAL MOUNDS—SACRIFICIAL MOUNDS—TEMPLE MouNDS—MOUNDS OF OBSERVATION—MEMORIAL OR MON_ 
UMENTAL MouUNDS—EFFIGIES OR ANIMAL MOUNDS—INCLOSURES—COVERED WAYS—SACRED INCLOSURES—LESSONS 
TAUGHT BY THESE WORKS—THE IMPLEMENTS USED BY MOUND BUILDERS AND INDIANS. 


He back in the bygone time, 
Lost 'mid the rubbish of forgotten things.” 


HE archeologist has found the territory em- 


braced within the present limits of Licking: 


county a most excellent one. It is probably the 
most interesting field for the scientist aud antiquari- 
an in the State or United States. When the wave of 
white emigration reached the Mississippi and Ohio 
valleys, the discovery was made of strange looking 
mounds of earth, here and there, and, after a time, 
learning that these and other similar works were of 
pre-historic origin—the work of an unknown race 
of people—they were called, in a general way, 
“Ancient Mounds,” and in time the lost race that 
erected them came to be appropriately named the 
“Mound Builders.” There is noauthentic history 
regarding this people. The known records of the 
world are silent-—as silent as these monuments 
that perpetuate their memory. There are many the- 
ories regarding them, but this is all that can be said 
—nothing of their origin or end is certainly known. 
They probably antedate the. various Indian 
tribes who anciently occupied and claimed title to 
the soil of Ohio. Probably many centuries elapsed 
between the first occupancy here by the Mound 
Builders and the advent of the earliest Indian 
tribes or nations, though this is only conjecture. 
This county was once, and, peradventure, con- 
tinued to be through many passing centuries, their 
most favored locality. The extent, variety, elab- 
orate, and labyrinthian intricacies of their works, 
still found in many sections of Ohio, clearly indi- 
cate the plausibility of this view. Here they dwelt 
for ages, erected their works and made a long 
chapter of history, albeit it is yet unwritten—a 
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history whose leading features and general charac- 
teristics can be gathered only from those of their 
works that yet exist. It must be collected scrap by - 
scrap, and item by item, after a thorough examina- _ 
tion and patient investigation of their works, and 
by careful, laborious, faithful study of their won- 
derful remains. ‘The principal events and leading 
incidents in the strange career of this mysterious 
and apparently:now extinct people, can be traced 
out and recorded only so far as they are clearly in- 
dicated by those of their works which yet remain, 
but which, it is to be regretted, are, toa large ex- 
tent, in a state of mutilation and partial ruin, and 
rapidly tending to utter extinction under incono- 
clastic wantonness, and the operations of the 
plow; also from the devastating effects of the ele- 
ments, and the destructive tendencies of the great 
destroyer—Time. 

There is no reason to believe that the Mound 
Builders ever had a written language, and, if they 
had not, it must be manifest that very few authen- 
tic facts pertaining to their domestic and local his- 
tory, can be verified by reliable testimony other 
than that deduced from their works, which are the 
sole memorials left by them to enable us to work out 
the problems of their origin, their history, habits, 
manners, Customs, general characteristics, mode of 
life, the extent of their knowledge of the arts, of 
husbandry, their state of civilization, their religion 
and its rites, their ultimate fate, and ‘the manner 
and circumstances of their final disappearance, 
whether by process of absorption from interming- 
ling and intermarrying with other and more vigor- 
ous races, by dispersion or captivity, or by extine- 


| tion through war, pestilence, or famine. 
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Although generation after generation of Mound 
Builders here lived and flourished, and, peradven- 
ture, reached the acme of their glory, then passed 
through age after age of decadence and decrepi- 
tude into “the receptacle of things lost upon 
earth,” without leaving anything that may properly 
be called history; and though no records of their 
_ exploits have come down to this generation through 
the intervening centuries, yet their enduring works 
furnish the laborious student some indications, 
even though they be slight, of the characteristics 
of their builders, and afford some data as to the 
probable history they made during the unknown, 
perchance barren, uneventful cycles of their indefi- 
nitely long career as a nation or race. 

As the history of the Mound Builders is yet un- 
written, it is certainly a matter of gratulation that 
sO many way-marks and traces of this people yet 
remain within the boundaries of Ohio. Their 
works in the State, still existing in a tolerably per- 
fect condition, are approximately estimated at ten 
thousand, but they doubtless far exceeded that 
number at the time of the first permanent Anglo- 
American settlement here, in 1788. 

Only such monuments, or remains of ancient 
works can be properly ascribed to the Mound 
Builders as were really regarded by the Indian 
tribes at the period of the first settlement at Mari- 
etta as antiquities, or as the ruins and relics of an 
extinct race, and “concerning the origin of which 
they were wholly ignorant, or only possessed a 
traditionary knowledge.” 

These consisted of mounds, effigies and inclos- 
ures, which are known and designated as the three 
general classes of ancient works that can be appro- 
priately regarded as belonging to the Mound Build- 
ers. - Mounds are sub-divided into sepulchral, sac- 
rificial, temple (or truncated); also of observation, 
and memorial or monumental. 

Effigies are sometimes called animal mounds, 
sometimes emblematic, and frequently symbolical. 

Inclosures are of several kinds, one class being 
known as military or defensive works; another as 
parallel embankments or covered ways; and the 
third as sacred inclosures. 

Under the general title of inclosures, are also 
walls of circumvalation or ramparts constructed 
for military or defensive works, while others were 


doubtless walls surrounding the residence of the 
reigning monarch; perchance others were erected 


for the performance within them of their national 


games and amusements, and perhaps many also 
served a purpose in the performance of their re- 
ligious rites and ceremonies, and facilitated indul- 
gence in some superstitious practices. 

Most of the above named works were constructed 
of earth, a few of stone, and perhaps fewer still of 
earth and stone combined. The title each bears 
indicates, in a measure, the uses they are supposed 
to have served. 

Sepulchral mounds are generally conical in form 
and are more numerous than any other kinds. 
They are of all sizes, ranging from a very small al- 
titude, to about seventy feet in height, and always 
contain one or more skeletons, or parts thereof, or 
present other plausible indications of having been 
built or used for purposes of sepulture, and were, 
unmistakably, memorials raised over the dead. 

By some archeologists it is maintained that the 
size of these mounds bears a certain relation to the 
importance, when living, of the person over whose 
remains they were erected. 

In this class of mounds are often found imple- 
ments and ornaments, supposed to have been 
buried with the person or persons there interred, 
under the superstitious and delusive notion, still 
entertained by some tribes of American Indians, 
who indulge in similar practices, that they might 
be useful to them in the happy hunting grounds 
of the future state. 

The practice being one common to both the In- 
dians and Mound Builders, apparently connects 
the former with the latter, and raises the presump- 
tion that the Indians may have descended from 
the Mound Builders. 

That fire was used in the burial ceremonies of 
the Mound Builders is manifest from the fact that 
charcoal is often, if not always, found in close 
proximity to the skeleton. The presence of ashes, 
igneous stones, and other traces of the action of 
fire in these tombs, renders it quite probable this 
element was employed in their burial ceremonies, 

Mica is often found in proximity to the skele- 
tons, as well as specimens of pottery, bone and 
copper beads, and animal bones. 

The name given to this description of sumult 
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clearly indicates that they were erected chiefly for 
burial purposes. They generally contain but a 
limited number of skeletons, indeed, often but a 
Single one; but Professor Marsh, of the Sheffield 
scientific school, connected with Yale college, a 
few years ago opened a mound in this county, 
which contained seventeen skeletons in whole or 
in part. 

The most remarkable of all mounds in the State, 
was one in Hardin county, in which were found 
about three hundred skeletons. A doubt has, 
however, been expressed that these were all Mound 
Builders’ skeletons—some persons entertaining the 
belief that they were Indian remains, as it is well 
known that the Indians frequently buried their 
dead on of near the mounds. 

Sacrificial mounds are usually stratified, the 
strata being convex layers of clay and loam, alter- 
nating with a layer of fine sand. They generally 
contain ashes, charcoal, igneous stones, calcined 
animal bones, beads, stone implements, pottery and 
specimens of rude sculpture. These mounds are 
frequently found within enclosures, which were sup- 
posed to have been in some way connected with 
the performance of the religious rites and ceremo- 
nies of the Mound Builders. An altar of stone or 
burnt clay is usually found in this class of mounds. 

These altars, which sometimes rest on the sur- 
face of the original earth, at the centre of the 
mound are symmetrically shaped, and are among 
the chief distinguishing characterisicts of sacri- 
ficial mounds. Upon these altars sacrifices of 
animals, and probably of human beings, were 
offered, the fire being used to some extent in that 
superstitious and cruel performance. Some of 
this class of mounds seem also to have been used 
for purposes of sepulture as well as sacrifice; the 
presence of skeletons, in some of them at least, 
suggest their sepulchral as well 
character. 

In common with sepulchral mounds these like- 
wise contain implements of war, also mica from the 
Alleghanies, shells from the Gulf of Mexico, obsi- 
dian, and in some instances porphyry from Mexico, 
as well as silver and copper articles, both for 
and ornament. 


as sacrificial 


use 


Temple mounds are less numerous and generally 


larger than the preceding classes, and in form are ° 


oftenest circular or oval; but, whether round, 
square, oblong, oval, octangular, or whatever form, 

are invariably truncated, having the appearance of | 
being in an unfinished condition. ‘They are fre- 
quently surrounded by embankments, and many 
of them have spiral pathways, steps, or inclined 
planes leading to their summits. They are gen- 
erally of large base and of comparatively limited 
altitude. 

The supposition is that the summits of these 
mounds were crowned with structures of wood that 
served the purposes of temples, all traces of which, 
however, owing to the perishable nature of the 
materials used in their construction, have disap- 
peared. They were also used to a limited extent 
for burial purposes, as well as for uses connected 
with their religion. 

Mounds of Observation are generally situated 
upon eminences, and were doubtless ‘‘observa- 
tories,’ ‘alarm posts,” “watch towers,” “signal 
stations,” or “look outs,” serving the purposes 
indicated by their title. They are said by some 
writers to occur in chains or regular systems, and 
that many of them still bear traces of the beacon 
fires that were once burning on them. They are 
sometimes found in connection with embankments 
and enclosures, forming a portion, though greatly 
enlarged, of the banks of earth or stones that 
compose said embankments and enclosures. 

One of this description is situated two miles 
west of Newark, and though somewhat mutilated, 
is yet about twenty-five feet high. 

This class of mounds is tolerably numerous in 
some portions of the State. 

Memorial or Monumental mounds belong to the 
class of tumuli that were erected to perpetuate the 
memory of some important event, or in honor of 
some distinguished character. ‘Uhey are mostly 
built of earth, but some of the stone mounds 
found in some portions of ihe State probably 
belong to this not numerous class. 

Effigies or Animal mounds are simply raised 
figures or gigantic éasse reltetos of men, beasts, 
birds or reptiles, and in some instances, of inani- 
mate objects. They are on the surface of the 
earth, raised to a limited height, generally from 
one foot to six feet above the natural surface of 
the ground. Mr. Schoolcraft, an authority, calls 
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this class of ancient works Emblematic mounds, 
and expresses the belief that they were “Totems” 
or “heraldic symbols.” Professor Daniel Wilson, 
the learned author of “Pre-historic Man,” and 
other writers of distinction, call them Symbolical 
mounds, and hold the opinion that they were 
erected as objects of worship, or for altars upon 
which sacrifices were offered, or that they served 
‘some other purposes connected with the religious 
worship of their idolatrous and superstitious con- 
structors. 

Of the three most notable examples of Effigies 
in the State, two are situated in this county. One 
is the Eagle mound, near the center of what is 
known as the “Old Fort,” near Newark; and the 
other is called the “Alligator mound,” and is situ- 
ated on the summit of a hill nearly two hundred 
feet high, near Granville. Both of these re- 
nowned works will receive more particular atten- 
tion in the histories of the townships in which they 
are located. 

Inclosures defensive and sacred, have been 
briefly mentioned. Most of them are earth-works, 
though a few are of stone. Defensive enclosures 
are of irregular form, are always on high ground, 
and in naturally strong positions, frequently on the 
summits of hills and steep bluffs, and are often 
strengthened by exterior ditches. The walls gen- 
erally wind around the borders of the elevations 
they occupy, and where the nature of the ground 
renders some points more accessible than others, 
the height of the wall and the depth of the ditch 
at those weak points are proportionally increased. 
The gate-ways are narrow, few in number, and well 
guarded by embankments placed a few yards inside 
of. the openings or gate-ways, parallel with them, 
and projecting somewhat beyond them at each 
end, thus fully covering the entrances, which, in 
some cases, are still further protected by projecting 
walls on either side of them. 

These works are somewhat numerous, and indi- 
cate a clear appreciation of the elements, at least, 
of fortification, and unmistakably point out the 
purpose for which they were constructed. A large 
number of these defensive works consists of a line 
of ditch and embankments, or several lines carried 
across the neck of peninsulas or bluff head-lands, 
formed within the bends of streams—an easy and 


obvious mode of fortification, common to all rude 
peoples. To this class of inclosures belongs that 
situated on the summit of a hill one mile east of 
Alligator mound in Licking county. 

Covered ways are parallel walls of earth of lim- 
ited height, and are frequently found contiguous to 
inclosures, sometimes, indeed, connecting them by 
extending from one to another. One of their 
purposes, at least, seems to have been the protec- 
tion of those passing to and fro within them. 

Sacred inclosures are mainly distinguished from 
those of a military character by the regularity of their 
form, their different construction and their more 
frequert occurrence. They are of all shapes and 
forms, and where moats or ditches exist they are 
invariably found in the inside of the embankments. 
They are generally in the form of geometrical fig- 
ures of surprising accuracy, such as circles, squares, 
hexagons, octagons, ellipses, parallelograms and of 
various others. They are sometimes found within 
military inclosures, and evidently had some con- 
nection with the religious ideas and ceremonies of 
their builders. Frequently there is situated in the 
center of this class of works a mound, or elevation, 
supposed to have served the purposes of an altar 
upon which sacrifices were offered, or which was, 
at least, in some way, used in conducting their re- 
ligious services. Within these sacred inclosures 
were doubtless celebrated religious festivals, and 


.upon those central mounds or altars were un- 


doubtedly performed, by priestly hands, the rites 
and ceremonies demanded by their sacrificial and 
idolatrous religion. 

The very extensive works near Newark, known 
as the “Old Fort,” and situated in the fair grounds, 
evidently belong to this class, and receive particu- 
lar attention in another chapter. Some archzolo- 
gists, however, maintain that many works called 
sacred inclosures were erected for and used as 
places of amusement, where these ancient people 
practiced their national games, and celebrated their 
great national events, where they held their national 
festivals and indulged in their national jubilees, as 
well as performed the ceremonies of their religion, 

It may be that there are those (and there are 
many such) within which no central elevation or 
altar occurs, were erected for the purposes last 
named, and not exclusively (if at all) for purposes 
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connected with their religion, and are therefore er- 
roneously called sacred inclosures. 

Other ancient peoples, if indeed not all the na- 
tions of antiquity, had their national games, amuse- 
ments, festivals and jubilees, and why not the 
Mound Builders? Without doubt they had, and 
congregated within their inclosures to practice, cel- 


ebrate and enjoy them. 

It is natural to indulge in speculations regarding 
these ancient works. Probably none of them 
have been constructed since Christopher Columbus 
reached America in 1492. About sixty years ago 
a tree which stood upon the bank of the inclosure 
last named, at a point where the bank was twenty 
feet high, was cut down, and its concentric circles 
numbered five hundred and fifty, thus proving con- 
clusively that the said inclosure was constructed 
more than six hundred years ago. 

Authorities differ regarding many matters con- 
nected with the Mound Builders, but a few facts 
seem to be fully established by their works. There 
can be no doubt that they were a numerous peo- 
ple. Works so elaborate, so gigantic, could not 
have been erected by a people insignificant in num- 
bers. This is the more apparent when it is con- 
sidered that they were without iron or any suitable 
metal instruments or tools with which to perform 
their herculean labors. 

It could scarcely have been otherwise than that 
they were also the subjects of a single strong goy- 
ernment, because, under any other, the perform- 
ance of such an immense amount of, probably, 
enforced labor could not have been secured. Very 
likely some sort of vassalage or servitude pre- 
vailed. There is abundant evidence that they 
were a war-like people, and probably, like some 
savage nations now existing, they made slaves of 
their prisoners. The number and magnitude of 
their works, and their extensive range and uni- 
formity, prove that they were essentially homo- 
geneous in customs, habits, religion, and govern- 
ment. ‘The general features common to all their 
remains identify them as appertaining to a single 
grand system, owing its origin to men moving in 
the same direction, acting under common im- 
pulses, and influenced by similar causes, 

That they possessed military skill, and were not 
without some knowledge of mathematics, is quite 


evident. Building their defensive works in natural- 
ly strong positions, and constructing many of their 
other works in the form of various, geometrical 
figures, show this. 

The construction of military works would indi- 
cate that they were, occasionally, at least, at war, 
either among themselves or with some other nation 
or tribe. If another nation, what other? Perhaps 
with the North American Indian to whom the 
country may have belonged before the Mound 
Builders entered it. There are various scraps of 
history relating to the antiquity of the Indian. 
For instance, in the annual report of the council 
of the Americaf Antiquarian society, page “40, 
occurs this note from Sir Charles Lyell: 

‘‘4 human cranium, of the aboriginal type of the red Indian 
race, had been found in the delta of the Mississippi, beneath 
four buried forests, superimposed, one upon another, implying, - 
as estimated by Dr. Dowler, an antiquity of fifty thousand 
years. 

Lyell, himself, estimated the age of the delta 
at one hundred thousand years. It may be con- 
jectured from many historical facts, that the 
Mound Builders were a foreign people who in- 
vaded the soil of America, as there is but little 
evidence that they spread themselves overt the 
continent, but much, that they passed through 
it from northeast to southwest, covering a broad 
belt, on which they erected their mysterious 
mounds. The time occupied by them in crossing 
the continent can only be conjectured. It is a 
well known historical fact that the Northmen 
reached the coast of North America from Green- 
land in 999, A. D. Perhaps the mysterious Mound 
Builders were no other than these—they came in 
great numbers, attempted to conquer the country, 
found the Indians too strong for them, but con- 
quered a certain portion of the territory, clung 
together, moved gradually southwest, protecting 
themselves on the way by forts and other earth- 
works, finally disappearing in Mexico, either con- 
quering that country or intermingling with and be- 
coming absorbed by that people. 

The Mound Builders were doubtless a supersti- 
tious people, cherishing faith in some religious 
system. ‘The amount of labor bestowed upon 
those of their works that were erected in the in- 
terest of their religion, shows a strong tendency 
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toward a superstitious belief. ‘They doubtless of- 
fered up animals in sacrifice, as a part of their 
religious ceremonies, and it may be that human 
sacrifices were not unknown among them.  Pris- 
oners of war are thus disposed of sometimes by 
peoples and nations who have attained to as high 
a grade of civilization as that reached by the 
Mound Builders. The sacrificial character of their 
religion is clearly established. 

The late Dr. Foster hesitated not to say that 
they were worshipers of the elements; that they 
also worshiped the sun, moon and stars; and that 
they offered up human victims as an acceptable 
sacrifice to the gods they worshiped. He deduced 
this fact from the charred or calcined bones that 
cover their altars. Other high authorities also un- 
hesitatingly assert that there is convincing proof 
that they were fire-worshipers. 

It may be well in this connection to notice, 
briefly, the implements made and used by this 
people, especially so far as investigation has re- 
vealed their character in Licking county. 

Very few copper implements have been found 
in this part of Ohio, owing partly to the fact of 
the unexplored condition of many of the mounds, 
and to the fact that little, if any, copper exists in 
this part of the United States. What does exist 
is in loose fragments that have been washed down 


CHISELS, GOUGES AND 
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from the upper lake region. When mounds are 
explored, great care is necessary lest these small 
utensils be lost, as they are commonly scattered 
through the mass, and not always in close prox: 
imity to the skeletons. The copper deposits about 
Lake Superior furnished the pre-historic man with 
this metal, and, judging from the amount of relics 
made of this metal now found, it must have been 
quite. abundant. ‘The population of the country, 
then, must have been quite numerous, as occasional 
copper implements, tempered to an exceeding 
These 
implements are small, generally less than half a 
pound in weight, and seldom exceeding three 
pounds. use 
during the period of the ancient dwellers. which 
must have been hundreds of years in duration. 
The copper-implements left on the surface soon 
disappeared by decomposition, to which copper is 
Only a part of the dead 
Mound Builders were placed in burial mounds, 
and of these only a part were buried with their 
copper ornaments and implements on ‘and about 


hardness, are still found about the country. 


There were millions of these in 


nearly as liable as iron. 


them. Of those that were, only a small part have 
been discovered, and, in many instances, the slight 
depth of earth over them has not prevented the 
decay and disappearance of the copper relics. 
Articles of bronze or brass are not found with 
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the builders of the mounds. It is evident they 
knew nothing of these metals in the Ohio valley, 
nor did they possess any of the copper that had 
been melted or cast in molds. 

Stone relics are very numerous arid well pre- 
served. Stone axes, stone mauls, stone hammers, 


WEDGE-SHAPED 


zologists include all wrought stones with a groove, 
a bit and a poll. They are ‘found unpolished, 
partly polished and polished. The bit was made 
sharp by rubbing, and the material is hard and 
‘tough, generally of trachyte, greenstone, granite, 
quartz or basalt. Most of them are straight on 
one edge. In Ohio, it is very rare that stone axes 
are found in the mounds, indicating that they are 
modern, or were not so much prized by the Mound 
Builders as to be objects of burial. Occasionally, 
axes of softer material are found, such as slate, 
hematite and sandstone, but these are small in size 


stone chisels, etc., are very plentiful yet, and were 
the common implements of the pre-historic man in 
this part of the west. 


None were made with holes 
or eyes for the insertion of a helve or handles, but 
were grooved to receive a withe twisted into the 
form of a handle. 


Under the head of axes, arch- 
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IMPLEMEN'S,. 


and not common. They appear to have been 
manufactured from small, oblong boulders, first 
brought into shape by a pick, or chipping instru- 
ment, the marks of which are visible on nearly all 
of them. ‘They were made more perfect by rub- 
bing and polishing, probably done from time to 
A handle 
or helve, made of a withe or split stick, was  fast- 
The bit is 
narrower than the body of the axe, which is gen- 


time after they were brought into use. 
ened in the groove by thongs of hide. 


erally not well enough balanced to be of much 
value as a cutting Instrument. 


SCRAPERS 
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It is very seldom the material is hard enough to 
cut green and sound timber. The poll is usually 
round, but sometimes flat, and rarely pointed. 
It is much better adapted to breaking than cutting, 
while the smaller ones are better fitted for war-clubs 
than tools. Asa maul to break dry limbs, they 
were very efficient, which was probably the use 
made of them. In weight they range from half a 
pound to sixteen pounds, but are generally less 
than three pounds. The very heavy ones must 
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have been kept at the regular camps and villages, as 
they could not have been carried far, even In canocs. 
Such axes are occasionally found in the Indian 
towns on the frontier, as they were found in Ohio 
among the aborigines. ‘The Mound Builders ap- 
parently did not give them as much prominence 
among their implements as their savage successors. 
Double-headed hammers have the groove in the 
middle. They were made of thesame material as 
the axes, so balanced as to givea blow with equal 


UCHES COLO. 


HEAVY STONE AXE, 


force at either end. Their mechanical symmetry 
is often perfect. Asa weapon in war, they were, 
indeed, formidable, for which purpose they are yet 
used among the Indians on the Pacific coast. 
Implements, known as ‘fleshers” and ‘‘skin- 
ners,” chisel-formed, commonly called ‘‘celts,” 
were probably used as aids in peeling the skins of 
animals from the meat and bones. For the pur 


STON IK 


Stone pesties are not plentiful in this county, 
while stone mortars are rare, indicating that they 
were made of wood, which is lighter and more 
easily transported. Most of the pestles are short, 
with a wide base, tapering toward the top. They 


P 


pose of cutting tools for wood, they were net suf 
ficiently hard, and do not show such use, exeepting 
ina few flint chisels. They may have been applied 
as coal scrapers where wood had been burned; 
but this could not have been a general thing with 
out destroying the perfect edge most of them now 
exhibit. The grooved axes were much better 
adapted to this purpose. 


ESTLE. 

were probably used with one hand, and moved 
about in the mortar in a circle. The long, round 
instrument, usually called a pestle, does not appear 
to be fitted for crushing seeds and grain by 
pounding or turning in the mortar. It was prob- 
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ably use ing-pi S i | i 
y d as a rolling-pin, perhaps on a board | smooth or polished, and varies from seven to thir- 


or leveled log, not uponstone. It is seldom found 


inches 


teen 


in length. In outline they taper 


CLUB-HEADED STONES. 


toward each end, which is generally smooth, and 
circular in form, as though it had been twirled in 
an upright position. 

There is almost an endless variety of perforated 
plates, thread-sizers, shuttles, etc. They are usually 
made of striped slate, most of which have taper- 


ing holes through them flat-wise, the use of which 
discussed. 
dlate exhibits several specimens of these; but 
there are, doubtless, many other forms and styles. 
They are generally symmetrical, the material fine- 


has been much The accompanying 


grained, and their proportions graceful, as though 


PERFORATED PLATES, THREAD SIZERS, SHI [TLES, ETC, 


their principal use was that of ornamentation. 
Many of them may well have been worn suspended 
as beads or ornamens. Some partake of the char- 
acter of badges or ensigns of authority. Others, 
if strung together on thongs or belts, would serve 


as acoat of mail, protecting the breast or back 
against the arrows of an enemy. A number of 
them would serve to size and twist twine or coarse 
thread made of bark, rawhide or sinew. The 
most common theory regarding their use is, how- 
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ever, lacking one important feature. None of them 
show signs of wear by use. The edges of the 
holes through them are sharp and perfect. ‘This 
objection applies equally well to their use as sus- 
pended ornaments. Some of them are shuttle- 
form, through which coarse threads might have 


been passed, for weaving rude cloth of bark or of 
fibrous plants, such as milk-weed or nettles, 
There are also double-ended and pointed ones, 
with a cross section about the middle of which is 
a circle, and through which is a perforation. 

A great variety of wands or badges of distinc- 


PERFORATED PLATES, THREAD SIZERS, SHUTTLES, EXC, 


tionare: d.  .ney are nearly all fabricated from 
striped and variegated slate, highly finished, very 
symmetrical and elegant in proportion, evidently 
designed to be ornamental. If they were stronger 
and heavier, some of them would serve the pur- 
pose of hatchets or battle-axes. The material is 
compact and fine-grained; but the eyes, or holes, 
for handles or staves, are quite small, seldom half 
an inch in diameter. ‘Their edges are not sharp, 
but rounded, and the body is thin, usually less than 
one-fourth of an inch in thickness. 

The form of badges, known as “double-cres 
cents,” are the most elegant and expensive of any 


yet brought to notice. They were probably used, 


to indicate the highest rank or office. The single 


crescent, perhaps, signified a rank next below the 
double. In Mr. John Bb. Matson’s* collection 
there is a rough-hewn double one in process of 
construction, the horns of which turn inward. In 
nearly or quite all the finished ones the points turn 
outward. ‘The finish around the bore of all winged 
badges and the crescents is the same, and the size 
of the bore about the same—from two-fifths to 
three-fifths of an inch. On one side of all is a 
narrow ridge; on the other, a flat band, length- 
wise, like a ridge that has been ground down to a 
width of one to two-tenths of an inch. Badges 


*Mr. Matson resides in Springfield township, Richland 
county, not far from Spring Mills. He has one of ihe largest 


and finest collections in that county. 
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and crescents are invariably made of banded 
slate, generally of a greenish shade of color. The 
other forms of wands or badges, such as those 


with symmetrical wings or blades, are also made 
of green striped slate, highly polished, with a bore 
of about one-half inch in diameter, apparently to 


DRILLED CEREMONIAL 


insert a light wooden rod or staff. They were 
probably emblems of distinction, and were not 
ornaments. Nothing like them is known among 
the modern tribes, in form or use, hence they are 
attributed to the Mound Builders. 

In addition to stone ornaments, the pre-historic 
man seems to have had a penchant, like his savage 
successors, to bedaub his body with various colors, 
derived from different colored minerals, These 
compounds were mixed in hollowed stones or di- 
minutive mortars—‘“paint cups,”—in which the 
mineral mass of colored clay was reduced to pow- 
der and prepared for application to the body. Such 


SLATE. 


WEAPONS OF 


paint cups are not common in this county; in fact, 
they are quite rare, but one being known to exist, 
that in the collection of Dr. Craig, of Mansfield, 
Ohio. 

The comparative rarity of aboriginal smoking 
pipes is easily explained by the fact that thev were 
not discarded, as were weapons, when those by 
whom they were fashioned entered upon the iron 
age. The advances of the whites in no way less- 
ened the demand for pipes, nor did the whites 
‘substitute a better implement. ‘The pipes were 


_ retained and used until worn out or broken, save 


the few that were buried with their dead owners. 
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What was the ultimate fate of these can only be 
conjectured. In very few instances does an Indian | 


STONE 


AND 


that the graves were opened and robbed of this 
coveted article by members of the same or some 
other tribes. 

It only remains to notice the “flints,” in addi 
tion to which a few other archeological relics of 
minor importance are found about the country, but 
none of sufficient import to merit mention, or to 
throw additional light on the lost tribes of Amer- 
ica. 
pieces of flaked flints are the most abundant of 
any aboriginal relics in the United States. ‘They 
are chiefly made of hard and brittle siliceous ma: 


Arrow and spear heads and other similar 
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grave contain a pipe. If the practice of burying 


the pipe with its owner was common, it is probable 


CLAY PIPES. 


terials; are easily damaged in hitting any object at 
which they are aimed, hence many of them bear 
marks of violent use. Perfect specimens are, 
The art 


making survives to the present day among certain 


however, by no means rare. of arrow 
Indian tribes, from whom is learned the art prac- 
ticed that produces them. 

A classification of arrow heads is not within the 
scope of this work; indeed, it is rarely attempted 
by archeologists. The styles are almost as nu- 
merous as their makers. In general, they are all 


the same in outline, mostly leaf-shaped, varying 
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according to the taste of their makers. The ac- 
companying cut exhibits a few of the common 
forms, though the number is infinite. They may 
have been chipped—probably most were and 
some may have been ground. Spear heads ex- 
hibit as large a variety as arrow heads. Like 
arrow heads, spear heads were inserted in wooden 
handles of various lengths, though in many tribes 
they were fastened by thongs of untanned leather 
or sinews. 

Their modes of manufacture were generally the 
same. Sometimes tribes contained ‘arrow mak- 
ers,” whose business was to make these implements 
selling them to, or exchanging them with, their 
neighbors for wampum or peltry. When the In- 
dian desired an arrow head, he could buy one of 
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the “arrow maker” or make one himself. The 
common method was to take a chipping imple- 
ment, generally made of the pointed rods of a 
deer horn, from eight to sixteen inches in length, 
or of slender, short pieces of the same material, 
bound with sinews to wooden sticks resembling 
arrow shafts. The “arrow maker” held in his left 
hand the flake of flint or obsidian on which he 
intended to operate, and pressing the point of the 
tool against its edge, detached scale after scale, 
with much ingenuity, until the flake assumed the 
desired form. 


Note.—For more particular information regarding the works 
of the Mound Builders, located in different parts of this county, 
the reader is referred to the history of the different townships 
in which such works are located. 
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‘“Through the land where we for ages 
Laid our bravest, dearest dead, 
Grinds the savage white man’s ploughshare, 
Grinding sires bones for bread.”’ 
—Joaquin Miller. 

HE next inhabitants in the form of a human 
being to occupy the territory now embraced 
in Licking county, after the Mound Builders, were 
the American Indians. At least such is the gen- 
erally received opinion, though whether the In- 
dians and Mound Builders were not cotempora- 
neous is, perhaps, an open question. The Indian 
history, as well as that of the Mound Builders, is 
a good deal involved in obscurity, and much of it 
largely dependent on tradition, yet much of it is 
authentic and reliable. The Indians themselves, 
however, can be allowed very little, if any, credit 
for this preservation of their history; it is almost, 
or entirely, owing to white occupation that they 

have any history at all. 


The day is not far distant when the Indian race, 
as a race, will become extinct. Supposing that 
this extinction had occurred before white occupa- 
tion of this country, what would the world know 
of the Indian race? Where are their monuments? 
Where are their works that would perpetuate their 
memory? In what particular spot on this great 
earth have they left a single indelible footprint or 
imperishable mark to tell of their existence? Not 
so with the Mound Builders. They left works of an 
imperishable nature, and from these something of 
their history may be learned, even though personally 
they do not appear to exist anywhere. ‘They were 
evidently workers, and much superior to the Indian, 
viewed from a civilized standpoint. 

Colonel Charles Whittlesey’s map of the In- 
dians of Ohio gives this territory to the Delawares, 
except the western tier of townships, which are lo- 
cated in the Shawnee country; it does not appear, 
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however, that the Delawares occupied it to any 
Zreat extent. It was used asa hunting ground by 
the Wyandots and Shawnees. 

During the latter half of the last century the 
Shawnees occupied the Scioto country, and some- 
times spread themselves more or less over this sec- 
tion; but the Wyandots (also called the /urons) 
and the Delawares mainly occupied the country 
- between the Muskingum and Scioto rivers. 

In 1785, by the treaty of Fort McIntosh, it was 
stipulated that the boundary line between the 
United States and the Delaware and Wyandot na- 
tions, should “begin at the mouth of the Cuya- 
hoga river and run thence up said river to the por- 
tage between that and the Tuscarawas branch of 
Muskingum, thence down said branch to the forks 
(at the present’ town of Bolivar), thence westerly 
to the portage of the Big Miami, thence along said 
portage to the great Miami of the lakes (Maumee 
river), and down said river to its mouth; thence 
along the southern shore of Lake Erie to the 
mouth of the Cuyahoga, the place of beginning.” 
By this treaty, as will be seen, they ceded a large 
territory, including Licking county, to the United 
States. Itis certain, however, that many of them 
continued to occupy this territory many years after 

“the date of the above treaty, which they found lit- 
tle difficulty in doing, as there were then no white 
settlers to dispute the possession. with them. 


To the Shawnees was assigned, by the treaty of | 


Fort Finney, in 1786, the country between the Big 
Miami and Wabash rivers. They also, relinquished 
all claims to whatever territory they had in Ohio, 
but some of them also lingered here, even within 
the limits of this county, until the close of the 
century, or later. 
Previous to 1800 there were several Indian vil- 
lages within the limits of the county. One of 
these was called “Raccoon town,” and was situated 
on the Raccoon bottom, near Johnstown. This 
was a Wyandot village, and, in 1807, their posses- 
sions were purchased by Charles and George 
Green, who thereafter occupied these lands. An- 
other was on the Bowling Green, near the Licking 
river, five miles below Newark. They also had 
some huts, wigwams, and some small villages on 
the Licking bottoms, which they occupied tempo- 
rarily, a mile-or two below the junction of the 


North and South forks, as well as at some other 
points. A few Shawaees camped for a time on 
Shawnee run, near or on the farm of Mr. P. N, 
O'Bannon, which circumstance gave name to the 
stream. One of the Indian tribes called the 
North fork “Pataskala,” and the main stream be- 
low was, also, so called; but one or more of the 
Indian tribes also called the latter Lick-Licking. 
The: latter name is supposed to have been given it 
from the fact of there being in early times some 
“salt licks,” as they were called, upon or near its 
banks, which were much resorted to by deer and 
buffalo, and, subsequent to the settlement of the 
country, by domestic animals. Hunters were very 
successful, in early times, at these licks, in securing 
venison. ‘The Indians in this territory were peace- 
ably disposed toward the whites, and there is no 
record of any murders or outrages committed by 
them after the permanent settlement of the county. 
The shooting of a scout in the eastern part of the 
county, and the stealing of some horses from the 
first settlers by the Indians, is fully described in 
the chapter on the pioneers. 

Mr. Hutchins, the United States geographer, 
estimated the number of the Wyandots and Shaw- 
nees, in 1764, at eight hundred warriors—three 
hundred of the former and five hundred of the 
latter. 

It appears these nations occupied this territory 
in limited numbers, only as a hunting ground, and 
that it was out of the line of all their great trails, 
One of their main trails—a “trunk line” as it 
were—crossed the Muskingum river in the vicinity 
of Zanesville, passing a little south of west across 
Perry and Fairfield counties, but wholly south of 
Licking. A branch trail, however, diverged from 
this main trail, crossed the Muskingum in the 
vicinity of the present site of Dresden, and strik- 
ing Licking county, about where Licking river 
passes out of it, on the east, passed up that river 
to the vicinity of Bowling Green, where it crossed, 
and bore southwest to the “Big” and “Little” 
lakes, or what is now the reservoir. 
was a favorite resort for the purpose of fishing. 
This trail passed on from the reservoir to King 
Beaverstown, near Pickerington, or Lithopolis, in 


This reservoir 


. Fairfield county, near the head-waters of the Hock- 


Hocking. 
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A brief history of these nations, their habits and 
customs, may be appropriate here. 

Speaking of the Shawanees or Shawanoes, Col- 
onel Johnston, a most excellent authority on such 
subjects, says: 

‘We can trace their history to the time of their residence on 
the tide-waters of Florida, and, as well as the De/awares, they 
aver that they originally came from west of the Mississippi. 
Blackhoof, who died at Wapaghkonnetta, at the advanced age 
of one hundred and five years, and who, in his day, was a very 
influential chief among the Indians, told me that he remem- 
bered, when a boy, bathing in the salt waters of Florida; also 
that his people firmly believed white, or civilized, people had 
been in the country before them, having found in many instan- 
ces the marks of iron tools upon the trees and stumps.” 


Shawanoese means “the south,” or the “people 
from the south.”* After the peace of 1763, the 
Miamis removed from the Big Miami river and a 
body of Shawmnees established themselves at Lower 
and Upper Piqua, which became their principal 
headquarters in Ohio. They remained here until 
driven off by the Kentuckians, when they crossed 
over to the St. Mary’s and to Wapaghkonnetta. 
The Upper Piqua is said to have contained at one 
period over four thousand Shawwees. They were 
very warlike and brave, and often were quite for- 
midable enemies. 

In the French war, which ended in 1763, a 
bloody battle was fought near the site of Colonel 
Johnston’s residence, at Upper Piqua. At that 
time the A/zamis had their towns here, which on 
ancient maps are marked as “ Tewightewee towns.” 
The Miamis, Ottawas, Wyandots, and other north- 
ern tribes adhering to the French, made a stand 
here, assisted by the French. The Delawares, 
Shawnees, Munseys, parts of the Sevecas, residing 
in Pennsylvania, Cherokees, Catawhas, and other 
tribes, adhering to the English, with English 
traders, attacked the French and Indians. The 
latter had built a fort in which to protect and de- 
fend themselves, and were able to withstand the 
siege, which lasted more than a week. Not long 
after this contest the Wamzs retired to the Minen? 
of the lake, at and near Fort Wayne, and never 
returned. The Shawwees took their place, and 
gave names to many towns in this part of Ohio. 

The northern part of Ohio belonged in ancient 
times to the Z7zes, who were exterminated by the 


* Howe's Collections. 


Five Nations in some of their wars.. The Wyan- 
déts, who, at the time the French missionaries 
came to America were dwelling in the peninsula 
of Michigan, were allowed by the “ive Watious to 
occupy the land of the L7ies, and thus came to 
dwell in Ohio. From Howe’s Historical Collec- 
tions, it is ascertained that the Wyandots once oc- 
cupied the north site of the St. Lawrence river, 
down to Coon lake, and from thence up the Uti- 
was. The Sewecas owned the opposite side of the 
river, and the island upon which Montreal now 
stands. Both were large tribes, consisting of many 
thousands, and were blood relations, claiming 
each other as cousins. 

A war originated between the two tribes in the 
following manner: A Wyandot brave wanted a 
certain woman for his wife ; she objected; said he 
was no warrior, as he had never taken any scalps. 
He then raised a party of warriors and they fell 
upon a small party of Sevecas, killing and scalping 
a number of them. It is presumed the Wyandot 
brave secured his wife, but this created a war be- 
tween the tribes which lasted more than a hundred 
years, and until both nations were much weakened, 
and the /Vyandots nearly exterminated. The lat- 
ter were compelled to leave the country, and took 
up their residence on the peninsula of Michigan, as 
before stated. They were often compelled to fight 
their old enemies even in this far off region, as 
war parties of Sezecas frequently went there 
for that purpose. A peace was finally ar- 
ranged, and the remnant of Ilyandots came to 
reside in Ohio. The Oftawas, another conquered 
tribe, and one allowed existence only by paying a 
kind of tribute to their conquerors, the /roguots, 
were also part occupants of this same part of Ohio. 
This nation produced the renowned chief, Pontiac, 
who was the cause of such wide-spread desolation 
in the west. The Of¢fawas were often known as 
“Canada Indians” among the early settlers. ‘heir 
principal settlements were on the Maumee, along 
the lake shore, on the Huron and Black rivers, 
and on the streams flowing into them. These 
Indians were distinguished for their cunning and 
artifice, and were devoid of the attributes of a true 
warrior. They were often employed as emis- 
saries, their known diplomacy and artifice being 
well adapted for such business. The Wyandods, 
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on the other hand, were a bold, warlike people. 
General Harrison says of them: “They were true 
warriors, and neither fatigue, famine, loss, or any 
of the ills of war could daunt their courage. 
They were our most formidable and stubborn ene- 
mies among the aborigines in the war of 1812.” 
They, like all tribes in the west, were often in- 
fluenced by British rum and British gold, and found, 
in the end, as their chiefs so aptly expressed it, 
that they were “‘only tools in the hands of a supe- 
ior power, who cared nothing for them, only to 
further their own selfish ends.” 

Many of the Indians of all these tribes were 
friendly to all whites until the breaking out of the 
war with Great Britain, when they left the country 
to join the forces of the king, and destroy the 
whites who occupied their country. They consid- 
ered them then their enemies, and acted accord- 
ingly on all occasions, save where personal friend- 
ship, so strong in the Indian, developed itself, and 
in many instances, saved the lives of those in dan- 
ger. Instances of this kind are frequently given, 
which appear in the narrative as they occurred. 

The manners, customs, feasts, war parties and 
daily life of these sons of the forest, form interest- 
ing chapters in aboriginal history. It will be well 
to notice such in these pages, as far as space per- 
mits. The character of the Indians was largely 
the result of their lives. They judged and lived 
by what the senses dictated. They had names 
and words for what they could hear, see, feel, taste 
and smell. They had no conceptions of abstract 
ideas until they learned such from the whites. 
Hence their language was very symbolical. They 
could see the sun in his brightness, they could feel 
his heat ; hence they compared the actions of a 
good man to the glory of the sun, and his fervent 
energy to the heat of that body. The moon in 
her brightness, the wind in its fury, the clouds in 
their majesty, or in their slow, graceful motion 
through a lazy atmosphere; the grace and flight of 
the deer; the strength and fury of the bear; the 
rush or ripple of water as it coursed along the bed 
of a river, all gave them words whose expressive- 
ness are a wonder and marvel to this day. They 
looked on the beautiful river that borders the 
southern shores of our State and exclaimed: 
“O-he-zo!” beautiful; on the placid waters of the 


stream bordering the western line of Indiana and 
ejaculated, ‘Wa-ba”—a summer cloud moving 
swiftly; on the river flowing into Lake Erie and 
said, ‘“Cuy-o-ga” (Cuyahoga), crooked; and so on 
through their entire vocabulary, each name ex- 
pressive of a meaning, full and admirably adapted 
to the object. At one time in the history of the 
Indians in the south, one tribe was driven from 
the homes of its ancestors, and in their flight they 
came to the green banks of a beautiful river. 
The spot was charmingly beautiful, and the chief, 
thrusting his spear into the earth, cried in a loud 
voice, ‘‘Al-a-ba-ma”—here we rest. A river and 
State now perpetuate the name and story. 

The Indians in Ohio, the tribes already men- 
tioned, had learned a few things from their inter- 
course with the whites on the borders of Western 
Pennsylvania, when they were first seen by the 
pioneers of Licking county. Their cabins or wig- 
wams were of two kinds—circular and parallelo- 
gram. The former, the true wigwam, was in use 
among the O¢fawas when the whites came to their 
country. It was made of a number of straight 
poles driven firmly into the ground, their upper 
ends being drawn closely together; this formed a 
kind of skeletontent. The squaws plaited mats of 
thongs, bark or grass, in such a manner as to 
render them impervious to water. These were 
spread on the poles, beginning at the bottom, and 
extending upward. A small hole was left for the 
egress of smoke from the fire kindled in the center 
of the wigwam. Around this fire, mats or skins 
were spread, on which. the Indians slept at night, 
and -on which they sat during the day. For a 
door, they lifted one end of the mat, and crept in, 
letting it fall down behind them. ‘These tents 
were warm and dry, and generally quite free from 
smoke. ‘Their fuel was nearly always split by the 
squaws in the fall of the year, and kept dry by 
placing it under an inverted birch-bark canoe, 
These wigwams were easily moved about from 
place to place, the labor of their destruction and 
construction being always performed by the squaws 
—the beasts of burden among all savage nations. 
The wigwam was very light, and easily carried 
about. It resembled the tents of to-day in shape, 
and was often superior in points of comfort and 


protection. 
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The cabins were more substantial affairs, and 
were built of poles, about the thickness of a small 
sized telegraph pole, but were of various sizes, and 
commonly, about twelve by fifteen feet in length. 
These poles were laid one on the other, similar to 
the logs in a cabin, save that, until the Indians 
learned that notching the point of contact near the 
end, from the whites, they were held by two stakes 
being driven in the angles formed in the corners, 
and fastened at the top by a hickory or bark withe, 
or by a thong of buckskin. The pen was raised 
to the height of from four to six feet, when an 
arched roof was made over it by driving at each 
end a strong post, with a fork at the upper end, 
which stood a convenient height above the top- 
most log or pole: A stout pole was laid on the 
forks, and on this was laid a small pole reach- 
ing down to the wall. 
were tied, and over the whole pieces of linn bark 
were thrown. These were cut from the tree, often 
of great length, and from six to twelve inches,in 
width. They were then cut into proper lengths to 
cover the cabin. At the ends of the cabin split 
timbers were set up, so that the entire cabin was 
inclosed except a small aperture at one end, left 
for a door. This was covered by a deer or bear 
skin. At the top of the cabin an opening was left 
for the smoke to escape, for all Indians built their 
fires on the ground in the center of the cabin or 
wigwam, around which they spread skins and mats 
on which to recline and sleep. The cracks be- 
tween the logs were filled with moss gathered from 
old logs. When made, the cabin was quite com- 
fortable, and was often constructed in the same 
manner by the pioneers, while making improve- 
ments, and used until a permanent structure could 
be erected. 

In regard to food, the Indians were more care- 
ful to provide for their future needs than their suc- 
cessors of the west are to-day. In the spring they 
made maple sugar by boiling the sap in large brass 
or iron kettles which they had obtained from the 
French and English traders. To secure the water 
they usea vessels made of elm bark in a very inge 
nious manner. ‘They would strip the bark,” says 
Dr, George W. Hill, of Ashland, “in the winter 
season when it would strip or run, by cutting down 
the tree, and, with a crooked stick, sharp and 


On these rafters, small lath 


broad at one end, peel the bark in wide strips, 
from which they would construct vessels holding 
two or three gallons each.” They would often 
make over a hundred of these. They cut a sloping 
notch in the side of a sugar-tree, stuck a toma- 
hawk into the wood at the end of the notch, and, 
in the dent thus made, drove a long chip or spile, 
which conveyed the water to the bark vessels. 
They generally selected the larger trees for tapping, 
as they considered the sap from such stronger and 
productive of more sugar. 
rying the sap would hold from three to five gallons 


Their vessels for car- 


each, and sometimes, where a large camp was lo- 
cated and a number of squaws at work, using a 
half-dozen kettles, great quantities of sugar would 
be made. When the sugar-water would collect 
faster than they could boil it, they would make 
three or four large troughs, holding more than a 
hundred gallons each, in which they kept the sap 
until ready to boil. When the sugar was made, it 
was generally mixed with bear’s oil or fat, forming 
a sweet mixture into which they dipped their roasted 
venison. As cleanliness was not a reigning virtue 
among the Indians, the cultivated taste of a civilized 
person would not always fancy the mixture, unless 
driven to it by hunger. The compound, when 
made, was generally kept in large bags made of 
coon skins, or vessels made of bark. The former 
were made by stripping the skin over the body 
toward the head, tying the holes made by the legs 
with buckskin cords, and sewing securely the holes 
The hair was all re- 
moved, and then the bag blown full of air, from a 
hole in the upper end, and allowed to dry. Bags 
made in this way, Dr. Bushnell says, would hold 
whiskey, and were often used for such purposes. 
When they became saturated they were blown full 
of air again, the hole plugged, and they were left 
to dry. Sometimes the head was cut off without 
stripping the skin from it, and the skin of the neck 
gathered in folds like a purse, below which a string 
was tied and fastened with a pin. Skin vessels are 
not indigenous to the natives of America. All 
Oriental countries possess them, where the traveler 
of to-day finds them the rule. 
almost, as time. : 

The Indians inhabiting this part of Ohio were 
rather domestic in their tastes, and cultivated corn, 


of the eyes, ears and mouth. 


They are as old, 
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potatoes and melons. Corn was their principal 
crop, and was raised entirely by the squaws. When 
the season for planting drew near, the women 
cleared a spot of rich alluvial soil, and dug over 
the ground in a rude manner with their hoes. In 
planting the corn they followed lines, to a certain 
extent, thus forming rows each way across the field. 
When the corn began to grow, they cultivated it 
with wonderful industry, until it had matured suffi- 
ciently for use. The corn-fields were nearly always 
‘in the vicinity of the villages, and sometimes were 
“many acres in extent, and in favorable seasons 
yielded plentifully. The squaws had entire charge 
of the work. It was considered beneath the dig- 
nity of a brave to do any Kind of manual labor, 
and, when any one of them, or any of the white 
men whom they had adopted, did any work, they 
were severely reprimanded for acting like a squaw. 
The Indian women raised the corn, dried it, 
pounded it into meal in a rude stone mortar, or 
made it into hominy. Corn, in one form and an- 
other, formed the chief staple of the Indian’s ‘food. 
They had various legends concerning its origin, 
which, in common with other stories, they were ac- 
customed to recite in their assemblies. 


The indians were always fond of amusements of 


all kinds. These consisted of races, games of ball, 
throwing the tomahawk, shooting at a mark with 
the bow and arrow, or with the rifle after its distri- 
bution among them, horse races, and other sports 
incidental to savage life. Their powers of endur- 
ance were remarkable, and astonishing accounts 
are often now told of feats of prowess exhibited by 
these aborigines. Of the animals hunted by the 
Indians, none seems to have elicited their skill 
more than the bear. To slay one of these beasts 
was proof of a warriors prowess, and dangerous 
encounters often resulted in the hunter’s search for 
‘such distinction. ~The vitality of bruin was une- 
qualed among the animals of the forest, and on 
this account, and because of the danger attached 
to his capture, made him an object of special hunts 
and feats of courage. 

“The Black or Canesadooharie river,” says Dr. 
Hill, “had always been famous among the aborigi- 
nes of Ohio for the number and largeness of its 


bears. Some of the pioneers yet surviving often 


visited this country in search of bruin, when they 


first settled in the country, and can relate astound- 
ing stories of their exploits at the time. The 
habit of these animals was to search out a hollow 
tree, or secure a warm clump of bushes late in the 
autumn, where they could remain three or four 
months, during the extreme cold of the winter, 
subsisting entirely on the fat of their bodies. 
They would emerge in the spring very lean, and 
when so were exceedingly ferocious. When 
searching out their places of winter solitude, they 
often left the impress of their feet on the bark of 
the tree they ascended, or on the grass in the lair 
they had found. The signs were easily discovered 
by Indians and expert bear hunters. They were 
then very fat, and were eagerly sought by the 
Indians for their flesh and fat. Sometimes they 
would ascend trees thirty or forty feet high, and 
find a good wintering place and take possession. 
Again they would ascend the tree, if hollow, from 
the inside, and, finding a good place, occupy it. 
Then the hunters would divide forces—one ascend 
the tree, and with a long pole, sharpened at one end, 
or wrapped with a rag or dry skin saturated with 
greese and set on fire, thrust the same down 
on the bear, and’ compel him to descend only to 
meet death at the foot of the tree from. the arrow 
or bullet of the hunter below.” 

The skin of a fat bear was a great prize to an 
Indian. It made him anexcellent couch on which 
to sleep, or a cloak to wear. His flesh was sup- 
posed to impart bravery to those who ate it, hence 
when dipped in sweetened bear’s fat, it was con- 
sidered an excellent dish and one often offered to 
friends. Venison, prepared the same way, was 
also considered a dish fit for the most royal visit- 
ors; a hospitality always extended to all who came 
to the camp, and if not accepted the donor was 
sure to be offended. 

The domestic life of the Indians was very much 
the same in all parts of America. Among the 
Northern Ohio tribes, marriage consisted simply of 
two persons agreeing to live together, which simple 
agreement among many tribes was never broken, 
Sometimes the young woman courted the young 
brave, much after the fashion of the white people 
during leap years. This custom was considered 
quite proper, and favorably looked upon by the 
In some localities the chief gave away 


braves. 
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the young woman to some brave he considered 
competent to support her by the chase, a part of 
the domestic economy always devolving on the 
man. When the game was killed, the squaw 
was expected to cut up and prepare the meat for 
use, and stretch and tan the hide. 

The marriage relation among the most of the 
tribes was held strictly by all, a variation from it 
on the part of the female meriting certain death. 
The Wyandots and Delawares prided themselves 
on their virtue and hospitality, and no authenticat- 
ed case of the misuse of a female captive, except 
to treat them as prisoners of war, can now be 
quoted. They always evinced the utmost modesty 
toward their female captives. Respéct for the 
aged, for parents and those in authority prevailed. 
When one among them spoke, all listened—never, 
under any circumstances, interrupting him. '' When 
he was done, then was the time to reply. 

In theology, the natives were all believers in 
one Great Spirit. They firmly believed in his care 
of the world and of his children, though different 
theories prevailed among the tribes regarding their 
creation. ‘Their ideas of a divinity, as expressed 
by James Smith, a captive many years among 
them, are well given in the following story, pre- 
served in Smith’s memoirs. 

He and his elder Indian brother, Tecaughre- 
tanego, had been on a hunt for some time, and, 
meeting with poor success, found themselves 
straitened for food. After they had smoked at 
their camp-fire awhile, Tecaughretanego delivered 
quite a speech, in which he recounted how 
Owaneeyo (God) had fed them in times gone by; 
how He fed the white people, and why they raised 
their own meat; how the Great Spirit provided 
the Indian with food for his use; and how, 
though the prospect was sometimes gloomy, the 
Great Spirit was only trying them; and if they 
would only trust Him and use the means diligently, 
they would be certain to be provided for. The 
next morning Smith rose early, according to the 
Indian’s instructions, and ere long killed a buffalo 
cow, whose meat kept them in food many days. 
This was the occasion of another speech from his 
Indian brother. This trust often led them to 
habits of prodigality. They seldom provided for 


the future, almost literally fulfilling the adage: | 1812. 


“hunted, fished and idled away their days. 


They 

Pos- 
sessed of a boundless inheritance, they allowed the 
white race to come in and possess their lands and 
eventually drive them entirely away. Their man- 
ner of feasts may also be noticed. 

The following description is from the pen of 
Dr. Hill, of Ashland, Ohio. The Mr. Copus 
mentioned is the same who was afterwards mur- 
dered by the Indians. 


‘“The ceremonies took place in the council-house, a building 
made of clapboards and poles, about thirty feet wide and fifty 
feet long. When the Indians entered the council-house, the 


“Tet each day provide for its own wants.” 


squaws seated themselves on one side of the room, while the 
braves occupied the opposite side. There was a small mound 
of earth in the center of the room, eight or ten feet in diame- 
ter, which seemed to be a sort of sacrificial mound. The cere- 
monies began with a sort of rude music, made by beating ona 
small brass kettle, and on dried skins stretched over the mouths 
of pots, making a kind of a rude drum. The pounding was 
accompanied by a sort of song, which, as near as can be un- 
derstood, ran: ‘Tinny, tinny, tinny, -ho, ha, ho, ha, ho,’ ac- 
centing the last syllables. Then a chief arose and addressed 
them; during the delivery of his speech a profound silence pre- 
vailed. The whole audience seemed to be deeply moved by 
the oration. The speaker seemed to be about seventy years of 
age, and was very tall and graceful. His eyes had the fire of 
youth, and shone with emotion while he was speaking. The 
andience seemed deeply moved, and frequently sobbed while he 
spoke. Mr. Copus could not understand the language of the 
speaker, but presumed he was giving a summary history of the 
Delaware nation, two tribes of which, the Wolf and the Turtle 
were represented at the feast. Mr. Copus learned that the 
speaker was the famous Captain Pipe, of Mohican Johnstown, 
the executioner of Colonel Crawford. At the close of the ad- 
The Indians were clothed in deer- 
skin leggings and English blankets. 


dress, dancing commenced. 
Deer hoofs and bears’ 
claws were strung along the seams of their leggins, and when 
the dance commenced, the jingling of the hoofs and claws made 
a sort of harmony to the rude music of the pots and kettles. 
The men danced in files or lines by themselves around the cen- 
tral mound, the squaws following in a company by themselves. 
In the dance there seemed to be a proper modesty between the 
sexes. In fact the Greentown Indians were always noted for 
being extremely scrupulous and modest in the presence of one 
another. After the dance the refreshments, made by boiling 
venison and bear's meat, slightly tainted, together, were handed 
around. The food was not very palatable to the white persons 
present, ‘and they were compelled to conceal it about their per- 
sons until they had left the wigwam, when they threw the un- 
savory morsels away. No greater insult could have been of- 
fered the Indians than to have refused the proffered refreshments, 
hence a little deception was necessary to evade the censure of 
these untutored sons of the forest, whose stomachs could en- 
tertain almost anything.” 


A feast was held by these same Indians in 18ry, 
a short time before the opening of the war of 
It is belived to be the last one held in this 
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part of Ohio, as the war took away all the princi- 
pal Indian characters. It was conducted very 
much as the one described—held in the fall of 
1809. John Coulter, an old pioneer, recollects it 
very well, and, through Dr. Hill, gives a full de- 
scription of it. Mr. Coulter says, that, while the 
food was cooking, an occasional morsel was thrown 
in the fire as an offering to the Great Spirit. Also, 
while the supper was being prepared, the chiefs, a 
large number of whom, from all parts of Ohio, 
‘were present, commenced to move around the 
mound in the center of the cabin, sometimes sing- 
ing and sometimes delivering short speeches in 
their native tongue. While this was going on, the 
balance of the audience was arranged in lines 
two or three deep around the inside of the coun- 
cil-house, which Henry Howe estimated, from nar- 
Tatives of pioneers given him in 1849, was sixty 
feet long, twenty-five feet wide, one story high, and 
inclosed by clapboards, or broad pieces of split 
lumber. This difference in size may be accounted 
for by the fact that two persons looking at a build- 
ing will very seldom make the same estimate of its 
size. The singing of the Indians at this second 


feast was a low kind of melancholy wail, accom- | 


panied by a sort of grunt, contortions of the face 
and singular gesticulations of the arms. 
dians were dressed as those described in the feast 
of 1809, and, though Mr. Coulter could not un- 
derstand their language, he thought it was either a 
tecital of their history or portended war. The 
ceremonies lasted two or three hours, when the 
provisions were handed around, and _ general 


The In- | 


hand-shaking and congratulations followed, closing 
the feast. The Indians did not all disappear from 
this part of Ohio for many years after the advent 
of the whites. 

They often came to Newark to trade. They 
would gather under the forest trees in the public 
square, and there talk, smoke, trade, or idle away 
their time as suited their fancy. Physically they 
were sometimes the finest specimens of mankind. 
Tall, straight as an arrow, unexceptional physique, 
clad only in leggins and breech-clout, they exhib- 
ited a physical body, one could not tire contem- 
plating. Sometimes they would get drunk, when 
tney were a little dangerous. They traded peitry for 
hatchets, powder and ball, and trinkets of various 
kinds. By practice they became as sharp in bar- 
gains as the white traders and peddlers. Experi- 
ence taught them to rely on their own judgment 
in all such matters. 

By the treaty of September 29, 1817, the Dela- 
wares were deeded a reservation on the south of 
the Wyandot reservation, both in Marion and 
Wyandot counties. When this was done, Captain 
Pipe, son of “Old Captain Pipe,” was the princi- 
pal Delaware chief. The Delaware Indians re- 
mained on their reservation until about 1829, 
when they ceded it to the United States for three 
thousand dollars, and moved west of the Missis- 
sippi. The Wyandots ceded theirs in March, 
1842, and left for the far west in July of the next 
year. At that date they numbered about seven 
hundred souls, and were the last Indian tribe to 
relinquish its claims to the soil of Ohio. 


CHAPTER XATIT 


FIRST WHITE MEN. 


CHRISTOPHER Gisr—‘'CHAPLAIN’ 


STORY, 


‘How dolefully the night-hawk 
screams in the heavens, 
How dismally gibbers the gray coyote.” 
—Joaquin Miller. 


OLLOWING the Mound Builders and the In- 
dians came the superior race to occupy the soil 
of Licking county. ‘The first permanent settlement 
of the county was made in 1798; prior to that, 
however, a few white men either passed across, or 
occupied, for a short time, this territory. These 
may be noticed so far as history gives any account 
of them. 

Christopher Gist was the first, so far as known. 
This hardy pioneer first set foot on the virgin soil 
of Licking in 1751. He was exploring in the in- 
terest of a Virginia land company. Anterior to 
his advent, and during long ages of pre-historic 
times, the Indian was probably.the sole and unmo- 
lested human occupant. 

Two brothers of General Washington and other 
prominent Virginia gentlemen of that day were 
members of the land company represented by 
Captain Gist, and in whose interest his exploration 
was made. 

This company had heard of the rich lands west 
of the Ohio, but they knew little of this great 
dark wilderness, except that it was occupied by 
savage tribes. 

Gist started upon the Indian trail at the forks of 
the Ohio (Pittsburgh), and followed it to the forks 
of the Muskingum (Coshocton) and from there, by 
way of Wakatomika (Dresden), and King Beavers- 
town, which stood on the dividing ridge between 
the waters of the Hock-Hocking and Scioto, at a 
point about equi-distant between the present cities 
of Lancaster and Columbus, to the old Indian 
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towns near the Pickaway plains, on the Scioto, and 
from thence to the Indian towns on the Big Mi- 
ami. This trail led to the reservoir, a portion of 
which is within the county of Licking. Captain 
Gist reached it and camped upon its border, as his 
written journal shows, 51, and on 
“the next day,” continues the asa he “set OL 
from the great swamp.” This trail, in all proba- 
bility crossed the Licking at or near the mouth of 
Bowling Green run, about four miles east of New- 
ark. Mr. John Larabee, who settled on the south 
side of the Licking in 1801, near the mouth of 
Bowling Green run, and a few 


January 17, 


years thereafter 
purchased a farm three miles east of Newark, 
found said trail still traceable on his land. 

Andrew Montour, son of a Seneca chief and of 
the famous Catharine Montour, a Canadian woman; 
also Mr. George Croghan, a commissioner to treat 
with the Indian tribes on behalf of Pennsylvania, 
joined Captain Christopher Gist at the Indian vil- 
lage of Muskingum, situated between the Tusca- 
rawas and Walhonding rivers, not far from their 
junction (Coshocton), and accompanied him to the 
old Indian towns on the Big Miami river. 

From the latter point Gist passed into Kentucky. 
He was a noted character,.a man of mark, a nat- 
ural leader, and a heroic adventurer. The vear 
following his passage through this county (17 
he with eleven other 


Ae 52 ’ 
families established a settle- 
ment between the Monongahela and Youghio- 
gheney rivers in western Pennsylvania. He was 
an intimate friend and companion of the then 
youthful Washington, his 
while on the perilous mission under the ¢ 
of Governor Dinwiddie, to the Frenc]; 
ant on the Ohio and Allegheny rivers. 


and served as guide 
vuthority 


command. 
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Washington once recommended him as a proper 
person to appoint to the office of Indian agent, 
and said that he knew “of no person so well quali- 
fied for it as Captain Gist.” And further “that he 
had extensive dealings with the Indians, is in 
great esteem among them, well acquainted with 
their manners and customs, indefatigable and pa- 
tient—most excellent qualities where Indians are 
‘concerned. As to his eT honesty and zeal, 
I dare venture to engage.” 

' Such, in brief, is the story of the first white oc- 
‘cupation of the county. 

Two-thirds of the average years of human life 
passed away after Gist’s tramp across the county, 
before it was honored by the presence of a second 
white man. This was an eccentric character 
known as “Chaplain Jones,” and he was accom- 
panied by aman named David Duncan, an Indian 
trader. These two gentlemen, in 1773, traveled 
eastward from the Shawnee towns on the Scioto, 
along the Indian trail of the Licking valley which 
had been followed by Captain Gist. 

Duncan was from Shippensburgh, Pennsylvania, 
and was on his way to Fort Pitt, probably for 
goods. Rev. David Jones was on his return jour- 
ney to Freehold, Monmouth county, New Jersey, 
from the Indians on the Scioto, among whom he 
had been as missionary, by authority of the Philadel- 
phia Baptist association, of whiclthe was a member. 
He kept a diary of this journey, from which these 
facts are taken. 

This diary shows that he followed a trail that 
led from the Indian tewns on the Scioto, to ‘‘Stand- 
ing Stone” (Lancaster), where, in the language of 
the diary, “‘was an Indian town consisting chiefly 
of Delawares, and which was situated on a creek 
called Hock-Hockin. It appears muddy, is not 
wide, but soon admits of large canoes.” He did 
not arrive at Standing Stone until nearly nine 
o'clock at night, and says “that his road was very 
small, and the night dark in this wide wilderness, 
which made traveling more disagreeable than can 
be easily expressed.” 

Wednesday, February 10, 1773, they “set out 
early in the morning—our course more northerly 
than northeast—the land chiefly low and level, and 
where our horses broke through the frost, it might 
be called bad road and good land. No inhabi- 
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Before 


tants by the way. night, came to a small 
town consisting of Delawares and Shawunes. 
About a mile before we came to this town we 


crossed a clear large stream, called Salt Lick creek 
[doubtless Licking river, four miles east of New- 
ark] which empties into the’ Muskingum.” 

The town above mentioned was doubtless the 
Indian village situated on the Bowling Green, five 
miles east of Newark, which yet existed twenty 
years later, when Judge Elliott, father of 
Benjamin Elliott, of Newton township, was located 
there as Indian trader. ‘The diary Hohe 
country here appeared calculated for health, fertile 
and beautiful.” 


price tor the corn our horses consumed, we started 


f the slate 
says, 
Next day, “after paying a high 


for the Moravian towns on the Tuscarawas.” 

This ‘Chaplain Jones” was born of Welsh 
parents, on White Clay Creek Hundred, New- 
castle county, Delaware, May 12, 1736. He was 
licensed to preach by the Welsh Tract church in 
1761, and ordained at Freehold, Monmouth 
county, New Jersey, December 12, 1766, and re- 
mained pastor at that place until he started on his 
missionary tour to the Indians of the northwest. 

In 1775 he became pastor of the Great Valley 
church, in Chester county, Pennsylvania, but re- 
signed the following year on being appointed 
chaplain of Colonel (afterwards General) Arthur 
St. -Clair’s regiment, raised for service in the Revo- 
lution. He was on duty with his regiment at Ti- 
conderoga, and served in two campaigns under 
Major General Gates. In 1777 he served as brig- 
ade chaplain under General Wayne. At the close 
of the war he retired to a farm in Chester county. 

In 1789 he again visited the northwest, and 
January 13, 1790, preached the first sermon ever 
preached in the Miami country, at Columbia, six 
miles above Cincinnati. He was chaplain in 

Wayne’s army during his campaign against the In- 
dians, and in 1812, though seventy-six years old, 
he again entered the army as chaplain, and served 
under Generals Brown and Wilkinson until the 
close of the war. This ended his public career. 
He was afterward a large contributor to the Phil- 
adelphia press on public affairs. 

He officiated in public for the last time Septem- 
ber 20, 1817, when he delivered an address at the 


| dedication of the monument erected at Paoli, 
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Chester county, Pennsylvania, commemorative of 
the Americans who were massacred there in 1777. 
He died February 20, 1820, in his eighty-fourth 
year, and was buried at the Great Valley Baptist 
church. 

He often visited his countrymen on the “Welsh 
Hills,” near Granville, in his missionary tours. 
Howe states that “the first Baptist sermon was 
preached in the log church (in Granville), by 
Elder Jones in 1806.” This was probably Chap- 
lain Jones. 

He is yet remembered by a few of the early 
pioneers as a kind, companionable gentleman, of 
rare eccentricities, who always wore the queue, the 
breeches, the shoe and knee buckles, the cockade 
and military toggery, of high rank chaplain in the 
service; and as a gentleman of the ‘‘Old School.” 

The third white man to press the soil of Licking, 
was ‘‘Billy” Dragoo, who afterward became a 
permanent resident of the county. His first visit 
to this county was in 1786, under peculiar cir- 
cumstances. 

In October of that year, Mrs. Dragoo and her 
son, William, a lad of twelve years, were gathering 
vegetables in their garden in Monongahela county, 
now West Virginia, ‘when a party of savages 
rushed upon them from an adjoining thicket, and 
made them prisoners. The mother was placed 
upon a horse that had been stolen in the neighbor- 
hood, and the party started in the direction of the 
Ohio river. On the third day of their captivity 
and before the river was reached, the horse rode 
by Mrs. Dragoo fell, and injured her severely, 
whereupon the Indians tomahawked and scalped 
her ; and often during the remainder of the jour- 
ney to the Indian towns on Mad river, exhibited 
the scalp as a trophy, before their heart-broken 
captive boy. At the Ohio they were overtaken by 
another party of marauders, who had a number of 
stolen horses, and thereafter the captive was fur- 
nished a horse on the march. - 

The Ohio was crossed three miles below Fishing 
creek, and the Muskingum, at the mouth of the 
Licking (Zanesville). They followed the Licking 
valley to the junction of the North and South 
forks of that stream (Newark), and then pursued 
the Indian trail up Raccoon creek, passing through 
Raccoon town, which, until 1807, was known as 


an Indian village, situated a mile or more above 
Johnstown, in Monroe township. Their route, it 
may be observed, passed through the Indian village 
on the Bowling Green, before mentioned. 
Sometime after his capture, Billy Dragoo was 
adopted by an Ottawa chief, with whom he re- 
mained a number of years, enduring all the hardships 
and vicissitudes incident to Indian life. He became 
an excellent hunter, and was engaged as such while 
the chief with whom he lived, and the other sava- 
ges of the tribe, were engaged in their victorious 
campaign against St. Clair. Subsequently Billy 
married an Indian woman, and became a thorough 
The 
bridge of his nose was bored, and his ears slit pre- 
paratory to wearing the usual ornaments. He 
lived with his Indian wife until 1808, when there 
had been born to them four children, and for this 
family he had procured, up to that time, a precari- 
ous subsistence by fishing and hunting. About 
this time his brother, hearing of his whereabouts, 
visited him and obtained from him a promise that 
within forty days he would revisit his father and 
kinsmen, yet residing in Monongahela county. 
This promise was kept, and he passed through this 
county by way of the valley of the North fork, re- 
maining over night in the small tavern kept by the 
first settler of the county, Captain Elias Hughes, 
on the farm afterward owned by William Weis, 
north of Vannattaburgh. The next day, accom- 
panied by an Indian, his wife’s brother, he passed 
through Newark, spending the nignt at the house 
of another of his brothers, who lived near the 
present site of Irville, Muskingum county. He 
then had suspended from his nose a half-moon sil- 
ver ornament, wore large rings in his ears, and up- 
on other parts of his person were other Indian 
trappings. He was at least half Indian, and could 
readily have laid aside the little remnant of civili- 
zation that yet adhered to him. Twenty-four years 
had elapsed since he was captured and carried 
away from the friends he was now going to visit 
At Irville two brothers and a brother-in-law joined 
him, and the four journeyed in company to meet 
his father. The latter, on hearing of his approach, 
could not await his arrival, but set out to meet him 
on the road. His friends and neighbors to tht 
number of forty or more joined him, and the cay 


Indian in habits, customs and inclination. 
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alcade of excited and interested people traveled 
fifteen miles before meeting the long lost son. No 
pen or pencil can adequately picture such a meet- 
-ing. Remaining two months with -his father and 


| 
| 


| 
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friends, Billy returned again to his wife and half. | 


breed children, on his way again spending the 
night with Elias Hughes. 
Two years afterward (1810) Billy Dragoo re- 
‘ solved to abandon Indian life and its degradations, 
and spend the remainder of his days in the enjoy- 
»ment of the blessings of civilization. Taking two 
‘of his children, aged two and ten, respectively, he 
‘returned to Monongahela county and spent five 
years with his father and brothers. These two 
children subsequently rejoined their mother. 


Dragoo married again, in 1815, and raised an- | 


other family of children. 
Perry township, this county, where he resided until 
his death—about thirty years ago. Two of his 
daughters yet reside in Perry township. 
He never wholly abandoned his half civilized 
habits and mode of life, but continued until his 
_death to spend most of his time fishing and hunt- 
ing. He was a quiet, peaceable, inoffensive man, 
and was greatly esteemed for his many excellent 
_ qualities. 

The next white man to enter the limits of Licking 
county was Captain Samuel Brady, the noted scout 
‘and Indian fighter, with a party of hunters and 

scouts under his direction. The exact date of this 
-expedition has not been ascertained, but it must 
have been about 1792, or possibly a year later. 
The facts here given, pertaining to this scouting 
party, are upon the authority of four gentlemen of 
credibility, namely: Messrs. Hamilton, Simms and 
Darrah, who afterward settled in Muskingum 
county, and Mr. Jonathan Evans, who located 
near the Ohio river, below Marietta, all four having 
‘ been members of the expedition. 
In interviews with the above named scouts, by 
_ Rev. C. Springer, more than half a century ago, 
as well as during subsequent years (the three first 
named being his. near neighbors and friends), the 
objects or purposes of the expedition were de- 
-clared to be “to ascertain the condition of the 
more or less hostile Indians of the Muskingum 


and some -of its tributaries, to learn the state of . 


their feelings toward the border settlers, and inci- 


In 1823 he removed to | 


dentally to chastise such small hunting or maraud- 
ing bands as might fall in their way.” 

The members of the expedition crossed the Ohio 
river at Wheeling, and directed theiz course to the 
forks of the Muskingum, at the junction of the 
‘Tuscarawas and ’Walhonding rivers (Coshocton), 
From there they moved up the Walhonding to the 
mouth of Kokosing or Owl creek, now called Ver- 
non river. This stream they followed until they 
came to a point north of and near the headwaters 
of the Licking (probably the present site of Mt. 
Vernon), when they turned south and followed 


down the valley of the north fork of Licking to its 


junction with the south fork at Newark. 

From here they continued down the Licking 
four or five miles, until they reached the level plat 
of natural prairie, extending a mile or more along 
the river. Captain Brady was greatly enamored 
of the beautiful lawn which here presented itself 
to his view. To him it resembled a well-remem- 
bered spot in Virginia known as “ Bowling Green.” 
He therefore called it Bowling Green, and by this 
name it is yet known. The contiguous locality, 
in early times known as ‘‘Montour’s Point,” is now 
seldom mentioned, but ‘‘Bowling Green” is a very 
familiar name. 

The expedition, being composed of frontiers- 
men who expertly used the rifle, provisioned itself 
from day to day upon the game of the forest. 

On reaching the falls of Licking, four miles 
from the Muskingum, it was found expedient to 
spend a day in hunting. 

“Near evening” writes Rev. C. Springer, ‘all 
the men had returned to camp but Jonathan 
Evans. After waiting in suspense for some time, 
they gave their usual signal for lost persons—firing 
their guns—but no response came from Jonathan; 
and as they had that day discovered fresh Indian 
signs, they had little doubt that he was captured. 

Apprehending danger to themselves, they, for 
greater security, passed around the hill immedi- 
ately southeast of Dillon’s old furnace, where they 
lay concealed during the night. In the morning 
they resumed their march down stream, not deem- 
ing it safe to remain longer, although Evans had 
not rejoined them, and soon reached the present 
site of Zanesville. They continued down the 
river, but before reaching the mouth of Moxahala 
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creek they, to their great joy, found Evans. He 
had strayed away, got lost, in fact, and remained 
all night upon an elevated point of land on the 
bank of the Moxahala, a few miles above its 
mouth. 

This stream was therefore named by Brady 
“Jonathan’s creek,” and by that name it has gen- 
erally been known since, and appears under that 
name in maps, gazetteers and histories. 

After the restoration of Jonathan Evans to the 
expedition, they constructed bark canoes, in which 
they descended the Muskingum to Marietta. 

In passing over the rapids, nine or ten miles be- 
low the falls of the Muskingum, the canoe of an 
Irishman named Duncan was wrecked and him- 
self thrown into: the stream, from which he was 
rescued with but little difficulty. Thereupon those 
rapids were called “Duncan’s Falls,” and have ever 
since borne that name. 

Thus the men of Captain Brady’s expedition 
gave names to two important places on their line 
of march, and its commander very happily named 
another interesting locality in the vicinity of 
Newark, which names continue to be recognized 
by authors and historians. 

So far as known, the last man to visit the pres- 
ent territory of Licking county, before the first 
settlement was made, was a gentleman afterward 
known as ‘Judge Elliott.” 

The Indian village on the Bowling Green, sev- 
eral times referred to in this chapter, was the 
He was a 
bold, adventurous, enterprising young Pennsyl- 
vanian, who brought with him a stock of goods 
and became an “Indian trader.” 

He was the father of the late Benjamin Elliott, 
who lived three miles north of Newark, in Newton 
The point of high land that juts out 
into the first bottom of the Licking valley, and 
upon which stands the mansion of Charles Mont- 
gomery, close by the 


scene of Judge Elliott’s operations. 


township. 


3owling Green run, was in 
early times known as “Montour’s Point,” named 
in honor of the half-breed, Andrew Montour, 
before mentioned. Upon this spot Elliott estab- 
lished himself in a hut, or wigwam, for money- 
making purposes, as a dealer in such goods as he 
might be able to trade to the Indians for fur and 
pelry. He might be called the first white settler 


- within the limits of Licking county, although he 


was not allowed to remain, as will be seen. 
Just what date Elliott became a resident of this 
Indian village is not known, but it must have been 


- 


before Wayne’s treaty of 1795, as will be manifest — 


by the following account of the manner in which 
his mercantile venture terminated. After that 
treaty, Indian traders were not molested in their 
occupation. 

One day a friendly squaw, in whose veracity 
Elliott had the utmost confidence, informed him 
of a plot concocted by the Indians, to take his 
scalp and appropriate to themselves his effects. 
Realizing the situation at a glance, he hastily 
gathered up his most valuable goods, and _ secretly 


mounting his horse, made all possible speed on the © 


most direct trail to the settlements beyond the 
Ohio river. 

He had been gone but a short time when the 
discovery was made by the savages, who at once 
started in pursuit, and did not abandon it until they 


arrived at the Ohio river, reaching it just in time to * 


see Elliott on the opposite bank, under the protec- 
tion of the white settlers. 

The Indians confiscated the goods he was com- 
pelled to leave behind at the “Point,” but failed to 
get his scalp; albeit he was never afterwards very 
familiar with them, and never resumed his trading 
operations this side of the river. He was, prob- 
ably, the first merchant within the county limits. 

When in subsequent years the trader of Mon- 
tour’s Point was known, he was a citizen of Hun- 
tingdon county, Pennsylvania, and a member of the 
county court. At least as early as 1805, Judge 
Elliott was a large land holder in what is now 
Newton township. Although a frequent visitor to 
the county, he never became a permanent settler 
here. - 

He laid out the second village in the county 
in 1805. It was located upon his land, where the 
Mt. Vernon road crosses the Brushy fork, three 
miles north of Newark, and on the south bank of 
that stream. He gave it the name of “Fairfield,” 
but it ultimately became known as ““Canonsburgh,” 
in honor of Thomas Canon, the tavern-keeper of 
the village. It contained a few houses at one time, 
but they were primitive in style. After a time, 


there being no prospect that it would become a: 


town, it was vacated and the lots annexed to the 
contiguous cornfields. 

Judge Elliott’s village had its birth in Licking 
township, Fairfield county; its death took place in 
Newton township, Licking county. 


He spent many of the years of his early life in’ 


the west, and in his business operations displayed 
much daring and enterprise. He owned lands 
convenient to the “Big Spring,” sometimes called 
the “Spencer Spring;” and upon the stream that 
‘rises from the spring, and near its entrance into 
‘the North fork, he built a saw-mill in 1814. 

Judge Elliott was one of a numerous family con- 
nection, composed of men of energy and more 
than ordinary ability. His brother, Colonel Robert 


Elliott, was a contractor in the army, was ambuscad- 


edand killed by Indians near Cincinnati in 1794. 
Commodore Elliott, who participated, as second 
in command, in Perry’s victory on Lake Erie, and 
was conspicuously identified with the American 
navy until 1845, was his nephew. In the war of 
the Rebellion, some of his descendants were con- 
spicuous in the navy, acting an honorable part, and 
rendering the name famous. 

The following incident is given on the authority 
of B. C. Woodward, esq., to whom it was related 
by Mr. Jennings Crawford, of Iowa, a son of the 
Crawford below mentioned: 


Shortly after the treaty of Greenville, rumors of 


peace reached Wheeling, and to ascertain the 
_truth, the commandant of the post at that place 
dispatched six men, belonging to Samuel Brady’s 
company of scouts, in the direction of Sandusky. 
This party was made up of skilled backwoodsmen, 
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among whom were Crawford and one of the Wet- 
zels. They crossed the Muskingum at Dresden, 
came across to the Licking river, up which they 
travelled to the present site of Newark. Here 
they turned north along the North fork, and after 
going a short distance beyond the site of Mt. 
Vernon, they became satisfied that Indians were 
watching them with hostile intent, and. turned 
back. Following the route they came, they en- 
camped for the night about fourteen miles west of 
the present site of Dresden, in the eastern part of 
what is now Licking county, and not far from the 
line of Muskingum county—probably on the farm 
owned by the late Jocob Frees. In this camp 
they were fired upon by Indians, in the night; one 
of the party killed and one wounded. ‘They 
scattered and made their way separately, the best 
they could, to Wheeling. Mr. Crawford afterward 
returned, with a companion, and buried the dead 
man. 

If the account of this affair be correct, this was 
probably the first death of a white man that oc- 
curred within the limits of Licking county. 

The expedition ended the invasion of Licking 
county by white men until 1796-7, when the sur- 


veyors, in the employ of the government, came 


into Licking valley to “spy out the land.” They 
were accompanied by Elias Hughes, in the capacity 
of hunter and guide, and it was at this time that 
he made the discovery of the beauty and desira- 
bility of the valley of the Licking. ‘Two years 
after, in the year 1798, he returned to this valley 
with his family, and became the first settler of the 
county. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


THE FIRST PIONEERS. 


ELIAS HUGHES AND JOHN RATLIFF—HuGHES AS SCOUT AND INDIAN FIGHTER—THE SHOOTING OF A SQUAW BY MC- 
LANE—ARRIVAL OF HUGHES AND RATLIFF ON THE BOWLING GREEN—THEIR SUBSISTENCE—THE SHOOTING OF THE 
INDIAN Horse THIEVES—ERECTION OF A BLOCK-HOUSE—MR. BLAND—GREEN AND PITZER—JOHN VAN BUSKIRK 
—IsAAC AND JOHN STADDEN—FIRST MARRIAGE IN THE COUNTY—ISAAC STADDEN’S DISCOVERY OF THE OLD FORT 
_—STADDEN’S MEETING WITH THE FORDS AND BENJAMIN—FIRST ELECTION IN THE COUNTY—CAPTAIN SAMUEL 


ELLIOTT. 


“Ask who of all our race have shown 
The largest heart, the kindliest hand; 
Ask who with lavish hands have strown, 
Rich blessings over all the land; 
Ask who has sown that we might reap, 
The harvest, rich with seventy years; 
And every heart and every voice 
Make answer: Licking’s Pioneers.” 
—A. B. Clark. 


N the preceding chapter, a history of the white 

- occupation of the territory embraced within the 
limits of Licking county, has been brought down 
to the year 1798, at which date the first permanent 
settlers, Hughes and Ratliff, arrived. It is neces- 
sary and proper here to give brief biographical 
sketches of a few of the most prominent of the 
early pioneers, whose lives are necessarily a part 
of the early history of this county. 

The acts, achievements and exploits of individual 
character are history.. This is pre-eminently true 
of the first settlers of a country—the pioneers. 
Especially is it true in such a country as this was, 
where the subjugation of the hostile tribes was the 
condition precedent to its permanent settlement, 
The pioneers of Licking county made its early 
history. Elias Hughes and John Ratliff remained 
here until their death, hence their names are as 
much interwoven in the history of Licking county, 
as is the name of George Washington with the 
history of the United States, or as are the names 
of General Grant and Abraham Lincoln with the 
history of the late Rebellion. 

Elias Hughes was born near the south branch of 
the Potomac, a section of country which furnished 
Licking county with many of its first settlers and 
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most useful citizens. His birth occurred some- 
time before Braddock’s defeat in 1755. 

Of his early life little is known until 1774, when 
he is found in the army of General Lewis, engaged ~ 
in the battle of Point Pleasant. 

General Lewis commanded the left wing of the 
army of Lord Dunmore, then governor of Virginia, 
and successfully fought the distinguished Shawnees 
chief, Cornstalk, who had a large force of Indians 
under his command. One-fifth of Lewis’ com- 
mand was killed or wounded, but Elias Hughes 
escaped unhurt in this hard-fought battle, which 
lasted an entire day. At the time of his death, 
which occurred more than seventy years after the 
battle, he was, and had been for years, the sole 
survivor of that sanguinary conflict. 

Hughes is next found a resident of Harrison 
county, Virginia, where his chief employment dur- 
ing the twenty-one years that intervened between 
the battle of Point Pleasant, and the treaty of 
Greenville in 1795, was that of a scout or spy on 
the frontier settlements near to and bordering on 
the Ohio river. This service which, with him, was 
a labor of love, he rendered at the instance of his 
State, and of the border settlers who had been, for 
a long time, greatly harrassed by Indians. Hughes’ 
father, and others of his kindred, and also a young 
woman to whom he was betrothed, were massacred 
by them. These acts of barbarity made him ever 
after an unrelenting and merciless enemy of the 
Indians, and in retaliation for their numerous 
butcheries, his deadly rifle was brought to bear 
fatally upon many of them. 
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It is but an act of justice to the memory of this 
pioneer settler, who was well known as an Indian 
hater and an Indian slayer, that the provocation he 
had be clearly stated and properly understood. 
Born and reared on the frontier, among rude, un- 
lettered people; untaught and wholly uncultivated 
as he was, it is not surprising that under all these 
Circumstances of horrid aggravation, he ‘should 
have given rather full play to strong and malignant 
passions, and that he should have cherished even 
to old age, the more harsh and somewhat malign- 
ant feelings of his nature. This he did fully, so 
long as the Indian tribes sustained a hostile attitude 
toward the whites. 

A word here in reference to a matter well re- 
membered by the old settlers. In 1820 an Indian 
squaw of the Stockbridge tribe was shot. near the 
county line, between Utica and Martinsburgh. 
She was taken to Mt. Vernon where she died. 
One McLane shot her, and was sent to the peni- 
tentiary for it. He and four others named Mc- 
Daniel, Evans, Chadwick and Hughes (not Elias), 
were engaged in chopping, when this squaw and 
others of the tribe came along and camped near 
them. The diabolical proposition was made and 
accepted, that they should play cards, and that the 
loser should shoot her. McLane was the loser, 
and did the shooting. His confederates, or at 
least some of them, were tried and acquitted. In 
Norton’s history of Knox county it is stated that 
“‘Hughes shot this squaw, simply to gratify his 
hatred of the Indian race.” How an intelligent 
man, writing history could justify himself for mak- 
ing such a gross mistake, regarding a matter on 
which he could easily get correct information from 
a thousand residents of this county and of Knox, it 
is hard to conceive. Elias Hughes had neither 
part nor lot in the matter, directly or remotely; but 
condemned the outrage in unmeasured terms. He 
was not guilty, and this emphatic denial is deemed 
an act of simple justice to Mr. Hughes. 

Indian hostilities were terminated by the treaty 
of Greenville in 1795, and Hughes’ services as a 
scout were no longer required; he therefore sur- 
rendered his commission as captain of scouts, and 
directed his thoughts to more pacific pursuits. He 
had been commissioned by that distinguished fron- 
tiersman, Colonel Ben Wilson, the father of Dan- 
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Wilson and Mrs. 


Dr. 


iel D, Brice, both of this 
county. 

In 1796, Hughes entered, in the capacity of 
hunter, the service of a surveying party, who were 
about to engage in running the range lines of lands 
lying in what is now Licking county. This party 
was probably under the direction of John G. Jack- 
son, deputy surveyor under General Rufus Put- 
nam, surveyor general of the United States. The 
fine bottom lands on the Licking were thus brought 
to the notice of Hughes, and he resolved to leave 
his mountain home and “go west.” Accordingly 
in the spring of 1797 he gathered together his 
effects, and with his wife and twelve children, 
made their way on foot and on pack-horses to the 
mouth of Licking. This point was made accessi- 
ble to horse-back travelers and footmen by the lo- 
cation and opening, the year before, by Zane and 
others, the road from Wheeling to Maysville; and 
also of a road previously cut from Marietta up the 
river. 

John Ratliff, a nephew of Hughes, with a wife 
and four children, came with him, in the same 
manner, to the mouth of the Licking. Here they 
remained one year, and in the spring of 1798, both 
families, numbering twenty-one persons, came in 
the same manner up the Licking and settled on 
what is called the ‘Bowling Green,” on the banks 
of the Licking, four miles east of Newark, a short 
distance above the mouth of Bowling Green run. 
This was the first permanent white settlement 
within the present limits of Licking county. 

They found the “Bowling Green,” a level untim- 
bered, green lawn or prairie, and they at once pro- 
ceeded to raise a crop of corn. Whether the 
Bowling Green was a natural prairie, or had been 
cleared by the Indians, remains an unsettled ques- 
tion. Their nearest neighbors for two years, lived 
near Nashport, a distance of ten miles. One of 
these was Philip Barrick, who in 1801 moved into 
this county. 

This colony of twenty-one persons was subsisted 
mainly on the meat of wild animals, procured by 
the rifles of the settlers, although vegetables and a 
considerable corn crop were raised the first season. 
For many years bear, deer, wild turkeys, and a 
great variety of smaller game were in such abun- 
dance as to supply the full demands of the settlers. 
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Fruits, berries, and other spontaneous productions 
of the earth, also contributed many years, in no 
inconsiderable degree to the subsistance of the 
settlers, as did, also, the fishZin the streams. 

Ratliff, in some particuldrs, was a different style 
of man from Hughes. He was much more in- 
clined to the peaceful avocations of life, and for 
one reared on the frontier, had not been largely 
engaged in border warfare; though he as well as 
Hughes, was considerably devoted to the chase, to 
fishing, trapping, bee-hunting, as well as to killing 
wild animals generally. 

In 1801 two Indians came to the Bowling Green 
and stole four horses belonging to Hughes, Ratliff, 
Weedman, a recent immigrant, and a Mr. Bland, 
living at the mouth of the Licking, but who was, at 
this time, visiting Hughes. In the morning, find- 
ing their horses missing, the owners determined to 
pursue and kill the thieves, strongly suspecting the 
Indians. Hughes, Ratliff, and Bland armed them- 
selves and started in pursuit. Weedman, for some 
reason, was not of the party. They were enabled 
to follow the trail, readily tracking them through 
the grass and weeds, and, overtaking them on the 
waters of Owlcreek, shot them. Bland’s flint did 
not strike fire, but Hughes’ and Ratliff’s did, and 
the Indians stole no more horses. When the In- 
dians were overtaken, and it was evident the 
horses would be recovered, Bland and Ratliff re- 
lented, and suggested to Hughes to let the thieves 
escape with their lives, but the latter was not that 
kind of a man. He remonstrated in such em- 
phatic terms, using such forcible expletives as to 
bring his associates to his way of thinking.» When 
Hughes said a thing must be done, and he could 
do it or cause it to be done, it was done. In this 
case he had his way, and the Indian horse-thieves 
paid the forfeit. Hughes knew them, and believed 
them to have been engaged in stealing horses, and 
returning them to their owners for a compensation 
in skins and furs, 

This sanguinary transaction necessitated the 
erection of a block-house on the Bowling Green, 
as a protection against the friends of the horse- 
thieves, who were greatly incensed against the 
white settlers for killing them; but it never became 
necessary to defend it. 

Bland removed from Pendleton county, Virginia, 


in 1798, with a wife and four children, coming two 
hundred miles over the mountains on_ pack- 
horses, to Marietta, following bridle paths and In- 
dian trails a portion of the way. On reaching the ° 
mouth of the Licking he took refuge with his 
family ina sugar camp. Before he had time to 
erect a cabin, he had born to him in this sugar 
camp,-a son, whom they rocked in a sugar trough, 
the only cradle at hand. Mr. Silas Bland, one of 
the pioneers of Perry township, was this child of 
the sugar trough. 

The elder Bland, no less than his fellow fron- 
tiersmen, Hughes and Ratliff, possessed all the 
constituent elements of a first class pioneer; and, 
after acting well his part, he died in Muskingum 
county. 

In 1802 Elias Hughes was elected captain of 
the first company of militia raised within the pres- 
ent limits of the county. This company he com- 
manded a number of years. The drills of the 
battalion, to which this company belonged were 
held at Lancaster. 

Hughes had four children born to him on the 
Bowling Green, making the whole number sixteen, 
only one of whom, Jonathan, yet remains in the 
county. 

Ratliff's wife died in 1802, and, probably, was 
the second adult white person,* and the first white 
settler to die within the present limits of this 
county; the only probable exception being that of 
Mrs. Jones, who died about the same time on the 
farm afterward owned by General Munson, in 
Granville township, four miles west of Newark. 
Her husband, John Jones, had erected the first 
cabin. in that township, being the one in which 
she died. Ratliff married again, his second wife 
being the daughter of a pioneer by the name of 
Stateler, who lived near the mouth of Rocky fork. 
He also raised quite a family, but none of them 
now live—if living at all—in this county. He had 
a son in the war of 1812, who, after his return 
from the army, removed to Louisiana. Ratliff 
finally moved to the south side of the Licking, 
near the mouth of the Brushy fork, where he died 
about the year 18rr. Neither he nor Hughes 
seem to have nad much success in acquiring prop- 


*See chapter on ‘‘First White Men,” for first death in county. 
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erty—there is no evidence that either of them had 
much ambition in that direction. 

Elias Hughes, on all other subjects except In- 
dian warfare, was regarded as of a silent, taciturn 
disposition, but he was fond of relating his exploits 
and successes as a scout, and would sometimes sit 
up whole nights to relate, to willing listeners, his 
hair-breadth escapes and adventures, the thrilling 
‘stories and heroic acts and deeds of renown, in 
which he had borne a part. He was unassuming, 
‘generally mild-mannered, unpretending, unambi- 
‘tious, but firm, determined, unyielding; and when 
he resolved on a certain line of conduct, he gen- 
erally pursued it to success or failed only after vig- 
orous effort. Fond of adventure, he displayed in 
border warfare, in battle, in the pursuit of Indians, 
the energy, bravery, and self-sacrificing and heroic 
virtues that belonged so pre-eminently to the early 
pioneers of the great west. 

In the war of 1812, notwithstanding his age, 
being about sixty years old, he volunteered for the 
defence of Fort Meigs. On the formation of a 
‘company in Newark, he was selected to conduct 
the men to headquarters, at Worthington, for or- 
ganization. At the election of company officers 
she was made lieutenant, while the late General 
John Spencer was elected captain. Three of his 
sons were also engaged in the war,of 1812, one of 
whom contracted a disease from which he died. 

Mr. Hughes lived many years on the North 
fork, a few miles above Newark, and also several 
years at Clinton, in Knox county, from whence he 
removed to Monroe township, near Johnstown. 

In 1827 his wife died, and most of his children 
shaving married and moved from the county, he 
became an inmate of the house of his son Jona- 
than, who is yet living in the county at the age of 
eighty-four. Jonathan was born in Virginia in 
‘1796, and was a mere infant when his father 
reached the mouth of Licking (1797). When, in 
1798, the family removed to Bowling Green, he 
was put into one end of a salt-sack, with an opening 
for his head, and his brother, David, two years 
older, in the other end. The sack was, on their 
daily march, slung across a pack-saddle, and in this 
manner the only survivor of the twenty-one made 
his advent at the Bowling Green. 

For many years Elias Hughes was a pensioner, 
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regularly receiving from a benificent government 
an amount of money that enabled him to spend 
his declining years in the full enjoyment of all the 
necessaries of life, kindly ministered unto. by his 
son and family, with whom he spent the last sey- 
enteen years of his life in the quiet village of 
Utica. 

His life was filled with experiences more diver- 
sified than usually falls to the lot of man. He 
always met adversity, and the stern realities of life 
uncomplainingly and like a man. Enduring, as he 
did, for the last sixteen years of his life, the terri- 
ble affliction of total blindness, he was deprived of 
much enjoyment, but he was resigned and patient, 
thus exhibiting his courage and manhood to the 
last. His mind turned upon religious matters in 
these latter years, and he cherished hopes of a 
happy future. 

He died in December, 1844, and was buried 
with military honors and other demonstrations of 
respect. 

His age is not certainly known, but it is sup- 
posed that he was more than ninety years old. 

Such was the life, briefly sketched, of one of 
the most remarkable of the pioneers of this county. 
It was a life full of privation, adventure, hardship, 
toil, exposure and excitement, preserved through 
all to an unusual length. 

The two families of Hughes and Ratliff, and that 
of a man naméd John Carpenter, of which little 
or nothing is known, were the sole occupants of 
the territory now constituting this county, at the 
close of the last century. Early in the spring of 
the opening year (1800) of the present century, 
three more families, Greens, Pitzers and Van Bus- 
kirks were added to the In August, 
Isaac Stadden and family came, making the 
seventh; and in September, Captain Samuel Elliott 
and family arrived, constituting the eighth. The 
marriage of Colonel John Stadden and Betsey, 
daughter of the aforesaid Green, which took place 
on Christmas day, 1800, made the ninth family, 
which was the whole number in this territory when 


number. 


the year closed. 

In the spring of 1799, Benjamin Green, a revo- 
lutionary soldier, and his son-in-law, Richard Pit- 
zer, left Alleghany county, Maryland, to, settle in 
On reaching the neigh- 
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borhood of Marietta, they decided to remain there 
a year and raise a crop, thus postponing, for a 
brief period, their removal further westward. 

Early in the spring of 1800 they removed their 
families to Shawnee run, locating about two miles 
east of the junction of the North and South forks 
of the Licking, on the farm once owned by Hon. 
Wm. O’Bannon. Here they remained two years, 
when they purchased land upon Hog run, within 
the present limits of Licking township, and re- 
moved to this land. (A full account of these two 
pioneers will be found ina history of that town- 
ship, as their lives, and that of their families, were 
mostly spent there. Mr. Pitzer died there in 1819.) 

The Greens had a family of fourteen children, 
eleven of whom. were born before their arrival at 
Shawnee run. John Green, one of the sons, was 
an extensive contractor on the Ohio canal, and re- 
moved to Ottawa, Illinois. He led an active, in- 
dustrious life, and acquired a large fortune. Isaac, 
another son, was a man of much intelligence and 
worth, who represented Licking county: several 
terms in the legislature—being elected in 1841 and 
1842. Richard died in 1872, aged eighty-seven, 
having been seventy-two years. a resident of this 
county. He was the canoe-boy of the Muskingum 
in 1800, and lived here a longer time than any 
other person, except Colonel Jonathan Hughes, 
the salt-sack boy of 1798. 

In the spring of 1800, probably not a week after 
the advent of Green and Pitzer at Shawnee run, 
John Van Buskirk arrived and entered upon a tract 
of land of thirty-one hundred acres, on the South 
fork, in what is now Union township. He had 
previously purchased it, and at once began erecting 
buildings, clearing land and raising crops. Mr. 
Van Buskirk was born in New Jersey, and came 
with his father’s family in 1780 to Brooke county, 


Virginia, where he grew to manhood, and where, 


also, he married and lived until his removal to the 
South fork, as above stated. He was a man of 
liberal means, being pecuniarily in more indepen- 
dent circumstances than most of the pioneers, . 

He came to his new home in the wilderness by 
way of ‘‘Zane’s trail,” as far as Brush creek, in Fair- 
field county; bringing with him a full supply of 
wagons and domestic animals, and made the sixth 
settler within the present limits of the county, 


Mr. Van Buskirk was a stout, active, resolute 
man, a woodsman of the first order, frequently ac- 
companying such chieftains as Captain Samuel 
Brady and John McCulloch in their expeditions 
against the Indians. He acted well his part as a 
faithful, ever ready, efficient pioneer on the fron- 
tier of Virginia, in giving protection to the settlers 
that were endeavoring to establish themselves in © 
permanent homes on both sides of the Ohio, dur- 
ing the twenty years of Indian warfare ; his resi- 
dence being at, or near, the mouth of Buffalo 
creek, in Brooke county, Virginia. Those were 
years of fierce conflict, murderous warfare, barbar- 
ity, blood and carnage. 

He remained on his farm at the South fork until 
1804, when he removed to Newark and rebuilt the 
Petticord and Belt mills, which he run persistently, 
much more to the benefit of the public than him- 
self, until near his death. 

He died on the last day of December, 1840, at 
the age of almost eighty-five years. He was, in 
the early part of his eventful life, a man of great 
enterprise and force of character, and while living 
on the frontier, in common with his fellow fron- 
tiersmen, endured many hardships, and had many 
hair-breadth escapes from marauding Indians in his 
conflicts with them. As a spy, he was invaluable, 
and scouted extensively between the Ohio and 
Tuscarawas rivers. Courage and patriotism were 
his distinguishing characteristics. His family were 
the first to enter the territory of this county from 
the southeast in He left the “Zane 
trail,” east of Lancaster, cutting a road from there 
to his land on the South fork, in the spring of 
1800, 

Isaac Stadden and Colonel John Stadden were 
also pioneer settlers in the Licking valley this year 
(1800). They came from Northumberland county, 
Pennsylvania. John was a widower, and had been 
in the service of some surveying party, this, proba- 
bly, being the means of bringing to his notice the 
beautiful valley of the Licking. It was, probably, 
the same party to which he was attached as axe- 
man, or chain-carrier, that Captain Elias Hughes 
served as hunter. Isaac Stadden had a wife and 
two children. 

In the spring of 1800, these veteran pioneers 
came up the Licking valley, entered some bottom 


a wagon. 
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land, partially cleared, a mile below Newark, now 
on the Jones farm, built a cabin, prepared some 
ground and put in a crop. 

At the same time the Elliotts were raising corn 
below them, on the Davis farm, and Green and 
Pitzer doing the same thing on Shawnee run, on 
the O’Bannon farm, while near the mouth of Bow- 
ling Green run, Hughes and Ratliff were similarly 
employed. That was all the farming that was be- 
ing done on the Licking in 1800, between the 
junction of the North and South forks and the 
line of Muskingum county. 

The pioneers in the sparsely settled Northwest 
Territory were not then favored with mail facilities, 
and no communication passed between Mr. Stad- 
den‘and his wife, during all those weary months 
that he was engaged in erecting a cabin, clearing 
land and raising corn, from early spring until late 
in the summer. A mail was occasionally brought 
to Zanesville, then the nearest post-office to the 
settlers on the Licking, but little reliance was 
placed on it. If letters came through at all from 
the old settlements, the pioneers were lucky, even 
if they were a long time on the way. They were 
subject to high postage—about eight times the pre- 
sent rate. 

In September, 1800, Isaac Stadden removed his 
family from Pennsylvania into the cabin he had 
erected for them. His was the second wagon that 
came up the Licking valley. Meanwhile John 
Stadden, having made the acquaintance of Betsey 
Green, daughter of Benjamin, became enamored 
of the fair maid of Shawnee run, and after an 
honest courtship, of reasonable length for pioneer 
times, they were married; this being the first mar- 
riage within the territory now embraced in Licking 
county. 

This pioneer marriage was to take place on 
December 10, 1800, but was not consummated 
until Christmas of that year.. There was nota 
preacher or squire nearer than Zanesville, and 
when the late Judge Henry Smith, who was then 
acting magistrate of the Northwest Territory, living 
at the mouth of Licking, was invited to perform 
the marriage ceremony in this case, on the tenth 
of December, he informed Mr. Stadden that the 
territorial laws required that written notice of the 
intention of the parties be posted up at three con- 


spicuous places for fifteen days before the wedding, 
and if that had been done, he would be there. 
Mr. Stadden’s ignorance of territorial law suddenly 
brought him to anchor, He came home, put up 
the notices as quickly as possible, and submitted 
with some disappointment and despondency to the 
inexorable law of the land—hence the marriage 
occurred on Christmas instead of December roth. 

Squire Smith came up to Mr. Green’s, and made 
John and Betsey one. A child born to them in 
the latter half of 1801, was the second birth in 
what is now Licking county, and its decease, before 
the close of that year, was the second death. 

Mrs. Isaac Stadden related to Hon. Isaac 
Smucker that late in October, 1800, her husband 
went into Cherry valley’ to hunt deer, that being 
better hunting ground than the Licking valley; and 
that he came home in the evening greatly excited, 
having discovered the “Old Fort,” of which he 
had not before heard. The next morning they 
mounted their horses, and took a good look at this 
great curiosity, riding all around it on the top of 
the embankment. So far as known, they were the 
first white persons who saw this great work of 
antiquity. 

During the early years of Mr. Stadden’s resid- 
ence here, Indians were more or less numerous, 
but were pacifically disposed. Mrs. Stadden once 
gave a humorous account of the attempt of 
one of them, who came along frequently, to buy 
her of her husband, by the offer of a considerable 
number of skins of wild animals. ‘The offer was 
made in goed faith, and somewhat pressed, but 
Mr. Stadden was not much in a trafficking mood 
on that occasion, 

In November, or early in December, 1800, Mr. 
Stadden went out to hunt deer above the “Old 
Fort,” on Ramp creek. There, toward evening, 
in a dense forest, he met John Jones, Phineas Ford, 
Frederick Ford, Benoni Benjamin and a Mr, Den- 
ner. Jones and the Fords were married to the 
sisters of Benjamin. Jones was of Welsh extrac- 
tion, born in New Jersey, but had lived in the same 
neighborhood with Mr. Stadden in Pennsylvania, 
where they had been schoolmates. Neither knew 
that the other was in the Northwest Territory. 
Neither had seen the other for many years, and had 
known nothing of their intervening histories, or 
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whereabouts. The romantic interest of such a 
meeting under such circumstances may be imagined. 
The Fords were Yankees, and Benjamin, a Penn- 
sylvanian, and all became prominent pioneer 
settlers. 

When met at their campfire by Stadden, they 
were exploring with a view to settlement, and did 
settle a few months afterward—Mr. Jones on the 
Munson farm, and the gFords and Benjamin on 
Ramp creek. Denner became a day laborer for 
McCauly, who located near the mouth of Ramp 
creek early in 1801. The company accepted Mr. 
Stadden’s invitation to visit him at his cabin, and 
did so shortly after. Jones raised a crop of corn 
in the Licking bottoms, near Stadden’s cabin in the 
summer of 18or. 

John Stadden moved to Hog run in 1802, and 
in 1808 was elected the first sheriff of Licking 
county, in which office he served two years. He 
was also, for some years, collector of taxes, and 
held various-positions of honor and trust in civil 
and military life. His son Richard was sheriff of 
the county from 1834 to 1838, and was, in the last 
named year, elected a member of the Ohio senate. 

Colonel John Stadden was a man of integrity, 
uprightness, and a fair degree of intelligence. 
Late in life he removed with his wife to Illinois, 
where they died. They were-honored and highly 
esteemed while living, and died leaving a reputation 
untarnished. He and his wife were among the 
original members of the first Methodist society 
formed in the county, by Rev. Asa Shinn, in 1804. 

Mr. Isaac Stadden was a carpenter by trade, and 
brought his tools when he came to the county, 
which he used to the great convenience of the 
neighborhood. Especially was he.useful in making 
all the coffins needed by the early settlers, for a 
number of years. The coffin for Mrs. Ratliff, who 
died in 1802, was made by him, and so were many 
others. They were at first made out of puncheons 
split out, then hewed and _ planed. 

Isaac Stadden built a “hand-mill” during the 
winter after he came, for the purpose of grind- 
ing the corn grists of a few neighbors, as well as for 
his own accommodation. ‘This was the first effort 
at mill building, with the possible exception of one, 
a “make shift,” previously erected by Elias Hughes. 
He raised a crop in 18or, and in the spring of 


1802 moved upon land he had purchased further 
down the valley, upon which he lived until his 
death, which occurred in 1841. 
ued to reside upon the same place until she died, 
July, 1870, at the ripe age of ninety years. 

The township of Licking, including the whole of 
what is now Licking county, except the Refugee 
lands, and a portion of Knox, was organized in 
1801; and in January, 1802, at an election held 
at the cabin of Elias Hughes, Isaac Stadden was 
elected justice of the peace—the first in the terri- 
Probably 
Mr. James Maxwell was elected constable at this 
same election. In a year or two John Warden 
was elected the successor of Mr. Stadden. He 
resigned in a short time and William Wright, of 
Newark, succeeded to the office. 

A short time after Isaac Stadden moved upon 
his own land he formed a partnership with a Mr. 
John Goldthwaite for the purpose of starting a 
nursery of fruit trees. 


His wife contin- 


tory now comprising Licking county. 


This project was a success; 
and from this nursery came many of the orchards 
in this section of the State. Johnny Appleseed 
had a nursery on what was known as the “Scotland 
farm,” about three miles northeast of Newark, but 
it did not amount to much, as it was not enclosed, 
and the young trees were eaten off by cattle. 
When she left her home in Pennsylvania, in 1800, 
Mrs. Stadden took up and placed in her “chist” 
three small apple trees, which she planted with her 
own hands here. One of these trees is yet living 
and bearing. ‘Three sons of Isaac Stadden are yet 
living in this county. 

A few days after the Staddens located in Licking 
valley, Captain Samuel Elliott came, locating one 
and a half miles below the junction of the North and 
South forks, in September, 1800. In the spring of 
this year he and his two sons left his mountain 
home in Allegheny county, Maryland, and came 
to this valley, where they erected a cabin, planted 
corn and potatoes, then returned for the family. 
This cabin was built near the large spring, on the 
farm now owned by T. J. Davis. He was probably 
drawn to this point to be near Messrs. Green and 
Pitzer, who were from his neighborhood in Mary- 
land. In autumn Captain Elliott returned with his 
wife and twelve children, took possession of their 
cabin, and harvested the crop. 
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Elliott’s family constituted the eighth then 
within the limits of the county, and the colony was 
not further increased during the year 1800. The 
marriage of Colonel Stadden and Betsey Green, 
however, created another family, so that nine fam- 
ilies occupied the territory now embraced within 
the limits of Licking county at the closing of the 
first year of this century. 

While Captain Elliott lived here he entertained, 
several days, Rev. McDonald, a missionary of the 
Presbyterian church, who preached the first ser- 

“mon ever delivered in the territory’ of Licking 
county. It was late in 1801, or early in 1802. 

The manufacture of a web of twenty yards of 
nettle-cloth by the wife and daughters of Captain 
Elliott, while they resided here, was one of the 
events of the day. In the absence of flax it was 
the best they could do. Such were the expedients 
necessity compelled the pioneers to resort to. 

Captain Elliott was born neat Ballymena, county 
Antrim, province of Ulster, Ireland, in 1751. On 
his arrival in America, in 1771, he settled in the 
colony of Pennsylvania, near Philadelphia. Here 
he lived during the dawning era of the Revolution, 
and, when the contest commenced, took sides with 
the struggling colonists. Toward the close of the 
war he married in Northampton county, Pennsyl- 
vania, from where he emigrated to western Mary- 
land, remaining there until his removal to the 
Licking valley. 

In 1802 Captain Elliott erected the first hewed- 
log house in Newark. It stood on East Main 
street, on Mrs. Fullerton’s lot. He moved into it 
during the same year, and was one of Newark’s 
earliest inhabitants. He soon purchased of General 
Schenck, one of the proprietors of Newark, some 
lands lying about a mile west of the village, upon 
which he settled in 1804, and where he remained 
‘until his death, which occurred May 24, 1831. 

The death of Mrs. Elliott took place on the 
same farm, May 19, 1822. Her age was sixty-four 
years. She was a woman of rare excellence of 
character, and ruled her household wisely and well, 
her children becoming useful members of society. 
She died in communion with the Presbyterian 
church, and her pastor, Rey. S. S. Miles, commem- 
orated her virtues in an appreciative obituary 
sketch, published in the Newark Advocate, May 23, 


-to that State. 


years. 


1822, then conducted by Mr. Benjamin Briggs. 

Upon the organization of Licking county, in 
1808, Captain Elliott became coroner, serving 
many years in that office, and was succeeded by 
his son, Alexander, who served many years. 

In religion the Elliotts were Presbyterians; and 
in character, were upright, industrious and_ highly 
esteemed in all the relations of life. Three of the 
boys were engaged in the war of 1812; two of the 
grandsons, David Taylor and Alexander Elliott, 
served with honor in the Mexican war, and two, 
William and Jonathan Taylor, served long and 
faithfully in the Union army during the late war. 
William encountered a fatal rebel bullet at Arkan- 
sas Post; Jonathan survived the “march to the 
sea” with Sherman’s army. Reuben Lunceford, 
and a number of other great grandsons, also fought 
the rebels, including two young Elliotts, who lost 
their lives in the service. Lieutenant Reuben 
Harris, a grandson, was long a gallant officer in the 
navy, and died in the service. 

One of the daughters married Dr. Noah Harris, 
who came to Newark to practice his profession 
about the year 1808, and had a successful profes- 
sional career of twenty-five years. He left a num- 
ber of children who were educated by their mother, 
who lived to the age of seventy-three, dying at 
Newark August 16, 1863. 

The jate Hon. Horatio J. Harris, was a son of 
Doctor Harris, and a grandson of the pioneer, 
Captain Elliott. He attained to high position in 
public life, and maybe regarded as a successful 
politician, who was not without a good share of 
ability. He was a native of Newark, but removed 
in early life to Indiana, where he served respec- 
tively in the offices of clerk of the senate, State 
senator, and auditor of State. During General 
Taylor’s presidential term he was appointed district 
attorney of Mississippi, having previously moved 
Ill health compelled him to resign 
his position; he came to Newark on a visit to his 
relatives, where he died, having scarcely reached 
middle life. He was a young man of much prom- 
ise. 

Sarah, the youngest daughter of Captain Elliott, 
died in Newark May 13, 1872, aged seventy-four 
She married in 1821, the late General Jon- 


athan Taylor. Mr, Taylor represented this county 
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in the general assembly, and was elected to Con- 
gress in 1838. -He led a very active life and was a 
commanding character in the community. 
time of his death, his oldest son, David, was a 
soldier in Mexico, and died shortly after his return. 
Another son lost his life in the great rebellion. 
Mrs. 
ment. 
practiced all the matronly virtues, led an industri- 


ous, 


friends. 

This closes a sketch of the early pioneers of 
Licking county, up to the beginning of the year 
1801. 
came to the Licking valley in 1800, or before, 


nothing whatever is known, as before stated; and 
it is even doubted whether he brought his family 
with him. Without including this, the number of 
families within this territory at the beginning of ~ 
1801, was eight, all settlers in Licking valley, and 
all, except Van Buskirk, within the present limits 
of Madison township. The Fords, Jones and 
Benjamin, the party mentioned as having been 
found by Stadden in Raccoon valley late in the 
fall of 1800, were not settlers of that year; they 
were here to “‘prospect” and enter land, and were 
settlers early in the spring of 1801, when they 
came with their families. Biographical sketches of 
them, and other early pioneers will be found in the 
history of the township in which each settled. 


At the 


Taylor had a fine intellect and excellent judg- 
She was a model pioneer woman, who 


useful life, and died regretted by her many 


Of the family of Carpenter, who probably 
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PIONEER WOMEN OF THE COUNTY. 


SARAH TAYLOR—CATHARINE STADDEN—SARAH DAvis—Mrs. HARRIS—MARY KEMPER—MRS. HENRY SMITH—J]EMIMA 


HE history of any territory would be incom- 
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“ Look where we may, the wide earth o’er, 
Those lighted faces smile no more. 
We tread the paths their feet have worn, 
We sit beneath their orchard trees, 
We hear, like them, the hum of bees 
And rustle of the bladed corn; 
We turn the pages that they read, 
Their written words we linger o’er, 
But in the sun they cast no shade, 
No voice is heard, no sign is made, 
No step is on the conscious floor.''"—Whittier. 


made them great factors in the establishment of 
the solid foundation upon which the society of 
to-day rests. The people of to-day hardly realize 
or appreciate what they owe to the large-hearted 
pioneer mothers, who braved with their husbands 
and children the perils of the wilderness; who 
reared their families in the fear of God, and im- 
planted within them all the virtues necessary to the 
welfare of humanity, and passed away, leaving to 
them an inheritance that is invaluable and that 


plete without some notice of the pioneer 
women, who, by reason of sex and their limited 
sphere of action, could not become conspicuous in 
the great drama of pioneer life, but whose busy 
hands and feet, and conscientious regard of duty’ 


should ever be cherished and kept in sacred re- 
membrance. 


It is a little thing to preserve their names in the 


"pages of history; yet it is about all that is left to 


do. ‘These sketches must necessarily be brief; 
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their lives were much alike; they met the stern 
necessities of the hour, and were content in the 
consciousness of duty nobly done. 

Mrs. Sarah Taylor, widow of the late General 
Jonathan Taylor, was one of these. She was a 
daughter of Captain Samuel Elliott, the youngest 
of twelve children, and came from Maryland with 
her father, who settled in the Licking valley in 
1800, when but half dozen families were to be 
found within the present limits of Licking county. 
Her husband was a member of the State legisla- 
ture, and of the Congress of the United States. 
She was born May 2, 1798, and died May 13, 
1872, having been a resident of this county seven- 
ty-two years. She had a fine intellect, sound judg- 
ment, good sense, and had, by observation, inter- 
course with the world and much reading, acquired 
a large fund of information. She cherished the 
Christian faith, and had been for more than forty 
years prior to her death in communion with the 
Presbyterian church. 

Mrs. Catharine Stadden was born in Northum- 
berland county, Pennsylvania, in June, 1780. Her 
father, Mr. Kleiber was a German by birth. She 
and her husband, Isaac Stadden, were also pio- 
neers of the Licking valley in 1800, arriving shortly 
before Mr. Samuel Elliott, and locating about a 
mile below where Newark was laid out two years 
after their arrival. Mrs. Stadden lived here 
seventy years, nearly all the years of her adult life, 
and they were eventful years—eventful in her own 
life, eventful in the history of the west, and the 
history of the world.. She died July 3, 1870, in 
the ninety-first year of her age. She was one of 
the best of the pioneer mothers; a woman of rare 
frankness and candor; of integrity of character 
and fidelity to her convictions, and one whose aim 
it was to discharge her duty in all the varied rela- 
tions of life. She cherished the Christian religion 
during the last sixty years of her life, adopting 
views known as Socinian, during the latter half of 
her life, and to which she adhered until her death. 
Her memory was always well stored with history 
and incidents of pioneer life, much of which has 
found its way into other parts of this work. 

Mrs. Sarah Davis belonged to the first pioneer 


family of this county—that of Captain Elias | 


Hughes. She was born in 1790, and came with 


her father to the Licking valley in 1798, being one 
of twelve children whom that noted pioneer 
brought to the Bowling Green, four miles below 
Newark. In 1808 she married Samuel Davis, 
who died in 1837. Mrs. Davis survived her hus- 
band thirty-two years, dying in 1869, in the eigh- 
tieth year of her age. 

Mrs. Doctor Harris was a pioneer of 1800, be- 
ing also a daughter of Captain Samuel Elliott, 
above mentioned. Mrs. . Harris was eight years 
older than her sister, Mrs. Taylor, and retained a 
vivid impression of their settlement in the wilder- 
ness, being eight years of age at the time. She 
remained in this vicinity during her long life of 
seventy-three years, and was the mother of a large 
family of children. She possessed in an eminent 
degree those social and domestic virtues which so 
adorned the pioneer mothers. She died, August 
16, 1863. 

One of the pioneer women of 1803, was Mrs. - 
Mary Kemper, a daughter of Major Anthony 
Pitzer, who came with her father to Hog run, in 
Licking township, when she was five years of age. 
After her marriage she removed to Perry county, 
near Thornville, and in 1863, to Hamilton county, 
Indiana, where she died, April 22, 1876, aged 
seventy-eight years. 

Among the pioneer women of 1804 in this 
county Were Mrs. Henry Smith, Mrs. Jemima 
Thrap, Mrs. Bennett, Mrs. Nancy Sutton, Mrs, 
Perkins, Mrs. Sarah Jeffries, and Mrs. Naomi Ted- 
rick. 

Mrs. Henty Smith was a prominent and impor- 
tant actor in the pioneer settlement of this county, 
and spent all of her early life on the frontier. She 
was born in 1770, near Hagerstown, Maryland, 
and settled, at an early period of her life, in the 
Kanawha country, while the Indians were still 
making marauding excursions into western Vir- 
ginia, and on one occasion assisted in defending 
a block-house against the attacks of the savages. 
Some time before the close of the last century, she 
married the late Judge Henry Smith and removed 
with him to the mouth of the Licking, where, in 
1800, he was an acting territorial magistrate. It 
was he who came up to Shawnee run, twenty-five 
miles distant, on Christmas day, 1800, to perform 
the marriage ceremony for Mr. John Stadden and 
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Betsy Green, the first couple married in this 
county. .In 1804, she, with her husband and fam- 
ily, settled permanently in Madison township, 
where she died, October 25, 1866, at the age of 
ninety-seven. 

Mrs. Jemima Thrap was a neighbor of Mrs. 
Smith in the Licking valley, and came there in the 
same year. She was born on Ten Mile creek, 
Washington county, Pennsylvania, near the town 
of Amity, in January, 1782. When she was three 
years of age, her parents settled on land near 
Morgantown, where she grew from childhood to 
maturity amid all the well known scenes and cir- 
cumstances of pioneer life. She became a member 
of the Methodist church in 1802, and in 1803, 
was united in marriage to Joseph Thrap. In 1805 
or 1806 the second Methodist church in this county 
was organized at the cabin of Joseph Thrap in the 
Licking valley, and Mrs. Thrap’s name was the 
second one on the list of this class, that of her 
husband being first; making her the first of her sex 
to unite with the second organized church in this 
county. The Thrap cabin was a preaching place 
many years, and ‘Mother Thrap,” as she was 
generally called, was noted for her kindness of 
heart and benevolence; entertaining for years all 
the itinerant Methodist ministers that came into 
the valley.. She maintained: to the end of her life 
an unblemished moral and religious character, be- 
ing noted for zeal in the cause of Christianity. 
She died suddenly July 25, 1867, in the eighty- 
fifth year of her age. 

Mrs. Bennett was. one of the oldest children of 
that noted pioneer hunter, Mr. John Channel, and 
was also a settler in the Licking valley. She died 
in Muskingum county at the age of, probably, 
nearly four score years. 

Mrs. Nancy Suttorm was born in Fayette county, 
Pennsylvania, in 1777, entering into the marriage 
relation with Jehu Sutton about the beginning of 
the present century. They settled in Licking 
township, where they passed the remainder of their 
lives. Both were consistent members of the Hog 
Run Baptist church. Mrs. Sutton died June 7, 
1874, in her ninety-eighth year. 

Mrs. Perkins was a daughter of Mr. Robert 


Church, a pioneer of Licking valley, and was born 


in Fairfax county, Virginia, in the year 1791. She 


died in Newark, May 9, 1880, aged eighty-nine years. 

Mrs. Sarah Jeffries was born in Virginia in 1795, 
and accompanied her father, Mr. Deweese, to the 
vicinity of Newark in 1804, where she lived the | 
remainder of her life, dying at the ripe age of 
eighty-two years. 

Mrs. Naomi Tedrick, the last of those above 
mentioned as pioneers of 1804, was the daughter 
of one of the Suttons who settled in Licking town- 
ship, and who came from Fayette county, Pennsyl- 
vania. She married Captain John Tedrick,a well 
known pioneer settler, and was an intelligent 
woman, a member of the Baptist church, and much 
esteemed. She died May 13,1877, at the advanced 
age of ninety-one. 

A few of the pioneer women of 1805, in this 
county, were Mrs. Almena Rose Bancroft, Mrs. 
Motherspaw, Mrs. Everett, Mrs. Duke, Mrs. 
Dorsey, Mrs. Walcott, Mrs. Seymour, Mrs. Mun- 
son and Mrs. Myers. 

The first was one of the original Granville colony, 
settling in that place in 1805. She,died Novembe1 
4, 1874, aged seventy-three years. 

Mrs. Motherspaw was the wife of the late Danie 
Motherspaw, and a daughter of John Feasel, whe 
settled in Clay Lick valley in 1805. She was borr 
in 1787, in Shenandoah valley, Virginia, and diec 
at her residence in Franklin township, April to. 
1875. Seventy years of her life Were passed ir 
this county. She was a devoted member of the 
Lutheran church, and a model"pioneer woman. 

Mrs. Sabra Everett, daughter of Hiram and 
Sabra Rose, and wife of Revel Everett, of Hart- 
ford township, was born in Granville, Massachusetts, 
June 22, 1797, and came with her parents to Gran- 
ville in this county, in the fall of 1805. August 
21, 1817, she was married; lived a Christian life 
of seventy-two years, dying October 30, 1869. 

Mrs. Sarah Duke, wife of David Duke, and 
daughter of the late Nathan Conard, died at her 
residence in Liberty township September 20, 1877, 
in the seventy-second year of her age. She was 
born in Fairfield county (now Knox county), 
December 24, 1805, but lived from her infancy in 
this county. She was a member of the Methodist 
church from childhood; married Mr. Duke March 
1, 1827, and raised a family of seven sons and one 
daughter. 
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Mrs. Susan E. Dorsey, a daughter of Rufus 
Enyart, was a much esteemed pioneer woman. 
She came with her father from Miami valley to 
what is now Hanover township, in 1805, when she 
was two years old, remaining there until her death, 
July 12, 1878. September 21, 1826, she married 
Henry H. Tiebout, who died in 1847, and, in 
1849, she married Mr. Owen Dorsey, who died in 
1876. She was a member of the Protestant Meth- 
odist church forty years. 

Mrs. Rebecca Walcott belonged to the original 
Granville colony, few of whom are probably liv- 
ing at’the present time. She was a dayghter of 
Deacon Silas Winchell, and was born in Granville, 
Massachusetts, February 9, 1805, and was nine 
months old when the colony reached Granville town- 
ship. This was an intelligent colony of pioneers, 
and although means of education were scarce in the 
wilderness, they looked well to the education of 
their children. Rebecca Winchell ‘was not only 
carefully trained in all domestic work, but fairly 
educated, and was employed in teaching prior to 
her marriage. She married Horace Walcott April 
13, 1829, by whom she had four sons and four 
daughters. Three of her sons were actively en- 
gaged in the late war. She died in May, 1879. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Seymour, wife of Adam Seymour, 
and daughter of John Channel, was born in Vir- 
ginia, December 8, 1789, and came with her father 
to Madison township, where she was married April 
14, 1808. She was the mother of nine children; 
was a member of the Methodist Episcopal church, 
and greatly beloved by all who knew her. She died 
at the age of seventy-eight years. 

Mrs. Munson was the wife of General Augustine 
Munson, a prominent man in the Granville col- 
ony and in the county.. They were married in 
1807, and lived upon the farm, where she died, 
‘more than sixty years. She was seventy-six at the 
date of her death, and was an excellent and intel- 
ligent New England woman. 

Mrs. Mary Myers was born in New Jersey, Jan- 
‘uary 29, 1780. _She accompanied her parents to 
Brooke county, Virginia, where she married John 
Myers in 1798. In 1805, with her husband and 
four children, she settled in Union township, this 
county, on land Mr. Myers purchased of John 
Van Buskirk. Their neighbors were Cornelius 


Elliott and Richard Wells, who had preceded 
them two years. She raised a large family and 
died July r2, 1870, in her ninetieth year. Hers 
was a life of much toil and hardship, though pro- 
longed to an unusual length. 

The year 1806 brought with it many additional 
pioneers to this county, among whom were Mrs. 
Margaret Wilson, Mrs. Horn, and Mrs. Lovina 
Hughes. 

The first was a native of Frederick county, Vir- 
ginia, and was born in 1792. She was a resident 
of Newark forty-five years, and died March 8, 1869. 
She was long a devoted member of the Presbyte- 
rian church. 

Mrs. Hannah Horn was born in Loudoun coun- 
ty, Virginia, May 25, 1785, and married Henry 
Horn in 1804. They settled in Union township, 
where Mrs. Horn died at the venerable age of 
ninety-one years. 

Mrs. Lovina Hughes was one of the earliest resi- 
dents and oldest pioneers of the county. She was 
the wife of the venerable Colonel Jonathan 
Hughes (a son of the first settler, Elias Hughes, 
and who is yet living in Washington township), 
whom she married in June, 1817. She was born in 
Hardy county, Virginia, June 14, 1800, and came 
with her father, Joseph Davis, to Newark. In 1810 
Mr. Davis settled in Washington township, onthe 
farm where Mrs. Hughes died, in her seventy- 
seventh year, having resided more than seventy 
years in the county. For the last forty years of 
her life she was a member of the Episcopal church 
of Utica. A husband, five children, twenty grand- 
children, and four great-grandchildren survive her. 
It was one of the greatest pleasures of her declin- 
ing years, as it was of all the pioneer mothers, to 
call her children and grandchildren about her and 
tell them the thrilling stories of pioneer life—a 
picture so beautifully portrayed by Whittier— 

“‘Shut in from all the world without, 
We sat the clean-winged hearth about, 
Content to let the north wind roar, 

In baffled rage at pane and door, 
While the red logs before us beat 
The frost-line back with tropic heat; 
And ever, when a louder blast 
Shook beam and rafter as it passed, 
The merrier up its roaring draught 


The great throat of the chimney laughed 
The house-dog on his paws outspread, 
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Laid to the fire his drowsy head, 

And, for the winter fireside meet, 
Between the andirons’ straddling feet, 
The mug of cider simmered slow, 

The apples sputtered in a row, 

And clos€at hand, the basket stood 
With nuts from brown October's wood. 
* * * * % 
Our mother, while she turned her wheel 
Or run the new-knit stocking-heel, 

Told how the Indian hordes came down 
At midnight on Cocheco town; 

And how her own grdat uncle bore 

His cruel scalp-mark to fourscore.” 


Among the pioneer mothers of 1807, were Mrs. 
Howe and Mrs. Hoskinson. 

Mrs. Mina Adelia Howe was born in Granville, 
Massachusetts, January 18, 1799, and came with her 
father’s’ family to Granville, in this county, in 1807, 
where she lived seventy years, dying February 27, 
1877, in her seventy-eighth year. She was the 
daughter of Arunah and Mindwell Clark, and mar- 
ried Daniel Howe at the age of twenty. Mrs. 
Hoskinson became a resident of Franklin town- 
ship in 1807, and there passed her long life of 
eighty-seven years, dying June 24, 1880. 

Mrs. Eleanor Donivan was a.pioneer of 1808. 
She was born in 1792, in Virginia, and died near 
Chatham, in this county, at the age of eighty-one. 

Mrs. Mary Cully was also a. pioneer of 1808, 
being a daughter of the veteran pioneer, Thomas 
Taylor. She died May 2, 1875, in her sixty- 
seventh year. 

Another pioneer of 1808, was Mrs. Hannah 
Harris, a daughter of Mr. Jacob Pugh, a revolu- 
tionary soldier. She was born in Hardy county, 
Virginia, May 10, 1776. She and her husband 
first settled on the Clear fork, but in r8ro, re- 
moved to Burlington township, where Mr. Harris 
purchased and cleared up a farm. Her husband 
died in 1844; she surviving him thirty-two years, 
dying December 7, 1872, in her ninety-seventh 
year. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Shaffer was among the pioneers 
of 1810; was a daughter of Phillip Peters, and was 
born in Hampshire county, Virginia, September 
22, 1790. She married in 1810, and removed to 
a farm two miles northeast of Newark, where she 
died in her eighty-sixth year. 

Three notable pioneer women of 1812 were Mrs, 


Elizabeth: Moore, Mrs. Sarah Harris and Mrs. 
Rachel Young. These all died within the same 
decade, and all were more than eighty years of age ; 
at the time of death; the first being eighty-three, the 
second eighty-six, and the third eighty-seven. Mrs. 
Moore, a native of Adams county, Pennsylvania, 
was born September 19, 1787; Mrs. Harris came 
from Ontario county, New York, and Mrs. Young 
from Virginia. 

Mrs. Jacob Sperry, Mrs. Sarah Robertson and- 
Mrs. Benjamin F. Coleman were pioneers of 1813. 
Mrs. Sperry belonged to the extensive family of 
Wilsons, who were prominent pioneers of the county. 
She was accidently killed at the age of eighty-two, 
near her home in the vicinity of Utica. 

Mrs. Robertson was born near Chambersburgh, 
Franklin county, Pennsylvania, June 24, 1791; 
was married to Major William Robertson, January 
28, 1813. They removed to Washington township, 
and settled near the present site of Utica, where 
Mrs. Robertson died in her eight-seventh year. 

Mrs. Coleman was a native of Rhode Island, 
and was born in Newport, September 9, 1790. 
She was a resident of Newark sixty-six years; a 
member of the Episcopal church, and was nearly 
eighty-nine at the time of her death. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Smoots, Mrs. Sarah M. Henry 
and Mrs. Sarah Taylor were among the pioneers of 
1815. 

Mrs. Smoots resided in Washington township 
sixty-three years, and died August 7, 1879, aged 
eighty-seven. She was from Shenandoah county, 
Virginia. 

Mrs. Henry was from Frederick county, Mary- 
land; came with her parents to Circleville, Ohio, 
in 1811; married John W. Henry in 1812; remoy- 
ed to Granville township in 1815; to the vicinity 
of Newark in 1833, where she died in.1877, aged 
eighty-four. 

Mrs, Sarah Taylor was born in Kentucky, arid 
after the death of her husband, the late judge 
William Taylor, lived some years with her brother, 
Stephen McDougal, in Newark, where she died 
November 8, 1868, in her seventieth year. She 
was for many years a consistent member of the 
Prerbyterian church of Newark. 

Mrs. Margaret Winegarner was born in Loudoun 


county, Virginia, February 4, 1775, and was re- 
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markable for her length of life, being ninety-eight 
at the time of her death, November 3, 1873. She 
belonged to a long-lived family, one of her ancestors 
living more than one hundred years. 
resident of Hopewell township, and: one of the 
first members of Gratiot Baptist church, organized 
in 1821. She settled in this county in 1816, as 
did also Mrs. Mary Swigart, who was born in that 
place, well known in history, as Gettysburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. Mrs. Swigart was long a resident of 


She was a | 


_ Newark, but died in Seneca county, Ohio, at the | 


age of eighty-five. 


Among the later pioneers of Licking may be | 


mentioned the following: Mrs. Sarah Miller, 1817; 
Mrs. Elizabeth English, 1817; Mrs. Matilda Coul- 
ter, 1817; Mrs. Catharine Wilkin, 1819; Mrs. 
Abigail Rowe, 1820; Mrs. Sarah Conine, 
Mrs. Margaret Weaver, 1823; Mrs. Susan Fry, 
1827; Mrs. Colville, 1829; Mrs. Eli Ashbrook 
and Mrs. Brakebill, in 1830. 

Mrs. Miller was born in Hardy county, Virginia, 
January 17, 1795, and died in this county January 
16, 1877. 


TO2T > 


Richard*Conine in 180s, and died near Pataskala, 
October 7, 1875, at the great age. of ninety-two 
years. 

Mrs. Weaver, wife of John Weaver, was born in 
Hampshire county, Virginia, December 29, 1790; 
was married in 1811, and settled near Homer in 
in 1823, where she died July ro, 1873. 

Mrs, Fry was born in Loudoun county, Virginia, 
September 18, 1790; married Daniel Fry in 1821, 
and died April 1, 1879, aged eighty-two. 

Mrs. Colville died April 3, 1870, in her seventy- 


| ninth year. 


Mrs. Ashbrook was the wife of Rev. Eli Ash-: 
brook, and died in Monroe township, aged more 
than eighty years. 

Mrs. Brakebill was a resident of Newark more 
than sixty years, and died at the great age of 
ninety. 

Mrs. Priest was remarkable for her great age, be- 
ing, when she died, over one hundred years. She 


_ was born in. Culpepper county, Virginia, in 1766, 


Mrs. Elizabeth Cook English was born inGreens- | 


burgh, Westmoreland county, Pennsylvania, De- 
cember 13, 1800, and died in Newark, in Septem- 
ber, 1878. 


Mrs. Coulter was .the daughter of Caleb Pum- | 


phrey, and was born in Ohio county, Virginia, No- 
vember 9, 1797. Upon their removal to this west- 
_ ern wilderness, her mother rode the entire distance 
on horseback, and the children walked most of the 


way, and assisted in driving the cows, though the | 


journey was made in March, and while the snow 
yet covered the ground. Her father was an earn- 
est, energetic Methodist preacher, and much de- 
voted to the interests of his religion, his family 
and his neighbors. She married John Coulter in 
1817, and settled near Chatham; in 1821 she 
removed to the Clay Lick valley, where she died 
December 12, 1872, aged seventy-five years. 

Mrs. Wilkin was born in Shenandoah county, 
Virginia, March 15, 1802; was married to Jacob 
Wilkin in 1822, and died November 28, 1875. 

Mrs. Rowe was a native of Maryland, and died 
at her residence in East Newark, December 6, 
1875, aged almost seventy-nine years. 

Mrs. Conine came from New Jersey ; married 


where she continued to reside until near the close 
of the last century, when she came with her hus- 
band and six children to the Muskingum and settled 
near the mouth of Licking. Subsequently her hus- 
band died and she removed to this county, settling 
on Rocky fork, and afterwards moved to Madison 
township, where she passed the remainder of her 
days.” As evidence of her vigor and strength, it 
may be stated that she walked every mile of the 
distance from Culpepper to the Muskingum, the 
distance being about four hundred miles, and car- 
ried an infant child. Her mind was a storehouse 
of Revolutionary and pioneer incidents. During 
the last sixty years of her life she was a member of 
the Baptist church. 

Mrs. Stanbery, wife of Hon. William Stanbery, 
was a lady of much intelligence and force of char- 
acter, and a resident of this county from 1809 to 
her death, which took place at “Oakland,” Madi- 
son township, March 17, 1873, when she was 
eighty-seven. 

Mrs. Maholm, long a resident of this county, 
died in her eightieth year. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Pyle was from Rockingham 
county, Virginia, and died May 26, 1874, at Van- 
attaburgh, in the ninetieth year of her age. 

Mrs. Rachel Abbott was born in Frederick 
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county, Virginia, August To, 1782, was married in 
1806, came to Ohio in 1812, and died in this coun- 
ty, February 16, 1874, at the advanced age of 
more than ninety-one years. 

Mrs. Hugh McMullen was a daughter of the 
late David Gillespie, and died in Chicago, Hlinois, 
February 17, 1876, aged sixty-three years. 

Mrs. Henthorn, of McKean township, died in 
June, 1875, at the great age of ninety-six years. 

Mrs. Sarah Kindle was more remarkable for age 
than any other pioneer woman of the county, be- 
ing one hundred and five years old at the date of 
her death, which occurred in Union county, De- 
cember 28, 1870. She was from Virginia, and 
lived many years on the Flint ridge. 

Mrs. Spellman was an early settler of Granville 
township, and died June 6, 1880, at the age of 
eighty-one. 

Mrs. Hannah Sargent Rowell was born in Penn- 
sylvania in 1783, and died in this county, August 
12, 1880, at the great age o1 ninety-seven years. 

It is proper before closing this chapter to men- 


tion Mrs. Hannah Reeves, a noted pioneer preacher, 
who though not a resident of this county, frequent- 
ly visited it in the prosecution of her work. Mrs. 
Reeves was a daughter of James and Mary Pearce, 
and was born in Devonshire, England, January 30, 
1800. She united with the Methodist church De- 
cember 18, 1818, under the preaching of Rev. 
James Thorn, and immediately began preaching, 
following itinerant ministry in England until 1831, 
when she came to America. July 6, 1831, she 
married Rey. William Reeves at Zanesville, Ohio, 
but continued her preaching, becoming well known 
and much respected through this portion of the 
State. She was a woman of much ability, force 
and eloquence; very zealous in her labors, making 
many converts, and attracting large audiences 
wherever she went. She died at New Brighton, 
Pennsylvania, November 13, 1869. 


‘Rest from all bitter thoughts and things! 
How many a poor one’s blessing went 
With thee beneath the low green tent 

Whose curtain never outward swings!’ 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


PIONEER TIMES. 


INTRODUCTORY—WHERE THE PIONEERS OF LICKING CAME FROM—THE ABUNDANCE OF FOOD IN THE FOREST—THE 
Truck PATCH—THE GRATER AND HoMINy BLOCK—THE MILLS—THE DIFFICULTIES OF MILLING—THE INDIAN 
PONE AND JOHNNY-CAKE—THE CULTIVATION OF DoMESTIC ANIMALS—BEARS VERSUS PIGS—TAMING WILD TurR- 
KEYS— WHISKEY-——SHIPPING TO NEW ORLEANS--CLOTHING—THE SPINNING WHEELS AND LOOM—FLAX AND WooL 
—NANCY CLARK'S COAT—WHIPPING THE CAT—WOLF VERSUS SHEEP—KICKING FROLICS—WOMAN’S DREsSs—How 
THE GIRLS PUT ON STYLE IN FLAX DRESSES—WHITE Kip SLIPPERS—A COMPARISON—THE LOG CABIN—NAILS— 


THE 


FURNITURE OF THE CABIN—PIGS THE FAVORITE CURRENCY—GOING TO SCHOOL—THE Books, AND How THE 


CHILDREN WERE 'TAUGHT—THE SPELLING SCHOOLS—THE HoosiEr’s NES’. 


‘So the sun climbs up, and on, and over, 
And the days go out and the tide comes in, 
And the*pale moon rubs on the purple cover 
Till worn as thin and as bright as tin; 
But the ways are dark and the days are dreary, 
And the dreams of youth are but dust in age, 
And the heart gets harden'd and the hands grow weary 
Holding them up for their heritage.” 
—Joaquin Miller, 


IONEER days for Licking county and the 
State of Ohio are gone forever; the wolf, bear, 
deer, Indian and all associations and reminiscences 


of those “good old days” have long since faded 
from sight if not from memory, and the pioneers, 
most of them, are gone too— 
‘How few, all weak and withered of their force, 
Wait on the verge of dark eternity.” 

It remains to write their history, and the history of 
the times in which they lived, as of another race 
of beings; and, if possible, to impress the best of 
it upon the character of the present and future 
generations; for it is a history worthy of imitation 
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and preservation. A study of the characteristics 
of the pioneer fathers and mothers is calculated to 
ennoble the mind and strengthen the hand for the 
battle of life. 

It would require a volume to tell of their habits 
and customs; of their trapping and hunting; of 
their solitary lives in the great woods, surrounded 
by wild animals and wilder men; of their dress, 
manners, and peculiar ways; of their cabins and 
furniture ; of the long winter evenings by the log- 
heap fire upon which— 

‘We piled, with care, our nightly stack 

Of wood against the chimney-back— 

The oaken log, green, huge, and thick, 

And on its top the stout back-stick; 

The knotty fore-stick laid apart, 

And filled between with curious art 

The ragged brush; then hovering near, 

We watched the first red blaze appear, 

Heard the sharp crackle, caught the gleam 

On whitewashed wall and sagging beam, 

Until the old rude-furnished room 

Burst flower-like into rosy bloom.” 
It was a free, happy, independent life; full of hard- 
ships, indeed, but sweetened with innocence and 
peace; with alternations of labor, pleasure and 
rest. 

The pioneers of Licking were largely from New 
England, Virginia, Pennsylvania, and Maryland, 
who sought to better their condition by making 
permanent homes in the wilderness west of the 
Ohio river. They came largely on foot over the 
Alleghany mountains, many of them having a 
single horse and wagon, or a two-horse wagon, in 
which their worldly possessions were carried, and 
in which the very old or very young, only, were 
allowed to ride. When once settled and his cabin 
erected, it was not only a home and shelter tor 
himself and family, but for every stranger who 
passed that way, ‘“‘without money and without 
price.” The latch string was always out, for these 
pioneers were great hearted people, and no man, 
be he white, black or red, was turned away empty. 
Their cabins, often not more than fifteen or twenty 
feet square, made of rough beech logs, with the 
bark still adhering to them, were frequently occu- 
pied by a dozen or even a score of people for a 
night, and no complaints made for want of room; 
genuine hospitality always finds room enough and 


never apologizes for lack of more; and when break-’ 


fast time came there was no apology for the scar- 
city of knives, forks and spoons, for “fingers were 
made before any of these.” The fare was homely, 
but generally abundant. What to eat drink and 
wear were questions not, perhaps, difficult of solu- 
tion in those days. 
solve. 


The first was the easiest to 
The deer, the bear, the wild turkey, the 
rabbit, the squirrel, all started up and said, or 
seemed to say “eat me.” These had been pre- 
pared for the red men of the forest, and were 
equally abundant for the pioneer. The forest was 
full of game, the streams full of fish, and wild 
fruits were abundant. To get bread required both 
patience and labor ; the staff of life was one of the 
articles that must be earned ‘by the sweat of the 
brow ;” it could not be gathered from the bushes, 
fished from the streams, or brought down with 
the rifle. Every backwoodsman once a year added 
to his clearing, at least, a “truck patch.” This was 
the hope and stay of the family; the receptacle of 
corn, beans, melons, potatoes, squashes, pumpkins, 
turnips, etc., each variety more perfectly developed 
and delicious because it grew in virgin soil. The 
corn and beans planted in May brought roasting 
ears and succotash in August. Potatoes came 
with the corn, and the cellar, built in the side of a 
convenient cliff or hill, and filled with the contents 
of the truck patch, secured the family against want. 
When the corn grew too hard for roasting ears, and 
was yet too soft to grind in the mill, it was reduced 
to meal by a grater, and whether stirred into mush 
or baked into johnny-cake, it made, for people with 
keen appetites and good stomachs, excellent food. 
Place before one of those brawny backwoodsmen 
a square foot of johnny-cake and a venison steak 
broiled on hickory coals, and no art of civilization 
could produce a more satisfactory meal. 

Next to the grater comes the hominy block, an 
article in common use among the pioneers. It 
consisted simply of a block of wood—-a section of 
a tree, perhaps—with a hole burned, or dug, into 
it a foot deep, in which corn was pulverized with a 
pestle. Sometimes this block was inside the cabin, 
where it served as a seat for the bashful young 
buckskinned backwoodsman while “sparking” his 
girl; sometimes a convenient stump in front of the 
cabin door was prepared for, and made one of the 


best of hominy blocks. When pigs began to be 
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raised, the natural relation between pork and 
beaten corn suggested the grand old idea of “hog 
and hominy.” 

Hominy blocks did not last long, for mills came 
quite early and superseded them, yet these mills 
were often so far apart that in stormy weather, or 
for want of transportation, the pioneer was com- 
pelled to resort to his hominy block, or go without 
bread. In winter, the mills were frozen up nearly 
all the time, and when a thaw came and the ice 
broke, if the mill was not swept away entirely by 
the floods, it was so thronged with pioneers, each 
with his sack of corn, that some of them were 
often compelled to camp out near the mill and 
wait several days for their turn. When the grist 
was ground, if they were so fortunate as to possess 
an ox, a horse, or mule, for the purpose of trans- 
portation, they were happy. It was not unusual to 
go from ten to twenty miles to mill, through the 
pathless, unbroken forest, and to be benighted on 
the journey, and chased, or treed by wolves. A 
majority of the pioneers, however, settled in the 
vicinity of a stream, upon which mills were rapidly 
erected. These mills were very primitive affairs— 
mere “corn crackers”—but they were an improve- 
ment on the hominy block. They merely ground 
the corn, the pioneer must do his own bolting. A 
wire sieve was then one of the most important 
articles of household furniture. It always hung in 
its place, on a wooden peg, just under the ladder 
that reached to the loft. The meal was sifted and 
the finest used for bread. How delicious was that 
“Indian pone,” baked in a large deep skillet, which 
was placed upon coals raked from the fire-place to 
the hearth. Fresh coals were continually placed 
under it and upon the iron lid until the loaf, five 
or six inches thick, was done through. This was a 
different thing from johnny-cake ; it was better, and 
could not always be had, for to make it good, a 
little wheat flour was needed, and wheat flour was 
a precious thing in those very early days. 

A road cut through the forest to the mill, and a 
wagon for hauling the grist, were great advantages, 
the latter especially was often a seven day’s wonder 
to the children of a neighborhood, and the happy 
owner of one often did, for years, the milling fora 
whole neighborhood. About once a month this 


good neighbor, who was in exceptionally good cir-’ 


cumstances, because able to own a wagon, would 
go about through the neighborhood, gather up the 
grists and take them to mill, often spending several 
days in the operation, and never think of charging 
for his time and trouble. 

The cultivation of domestic animals, both beasts 
and fowls, for the purposes of food, began early. 
Cows for milk, butter, beef, and leather, and swine 
for pork, were bred, ear marked and turned into 
the woods to browse. ‘Root hog or die,” was the 
law for man and beast, but the woods were prolific 
and the hogs grew fat. The young pigs were ex- 
ceptionally a sweet morsel for the bear. Bruin 
always singled out these young .animals in _prefer- 
ence to any other meat; but the pigs were often 
successfully defended by the older hogs, who, upon 
the least signs of distress from one of their num- 
ber, would go boldly to the rescue, and fiercely at- 
tack the foe, however formidable; often the pig was 
released and bruin, or the panther, compelled to 
ascend a tree for safety. 

The boys often found wild turkeys nests in the 
woods, and would bring home the eggs, and place 
them, to be hatched, under a trusty old hen, in an 
outside chimney corner, where they could assist the 
hen in defending the eggs and brood from the 
opossum or hawk. A flock of turkeys sometimes 
originated in this way, but more often, as they 
grew to maturity, they would fly away into the 
woods and never reappear. This grandest of birds 
is identical in civilized and savage life, and is the 
peculiar production of America. The wild ones 
were always a dark brown, like the leaves of their 
native woods, but when tamed, or “civilized,” the 
diversity of color becomes endless. 

When corn-bread and milk were eaten for break- 
fast, hog and hominy for dinner and mush and 
milk for supper, there was little room for tea and 
coffee; and at a time when one bushel of wheat 
for a pound of coffee and four bushels for a pound 
of tea, were considered a fair exchange, but little 
of these very expensive articles was used. 

Next to water, the drink of the pioneers was 
whiskey —corn or rye whiskey. Everybody drank 
it. It was supposed to be indispensable to health, 
and a protection against the morning fogs. It 
was supposed to be indispensable to strength and 
endurance during the labors of the day, and to 
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Sleep at night. It was supposed to be absolutely 
indispensable to warmth and animation in cold, 


chilly winter weather. It was-the sacrament of 


friendship and hospitality; it was in universal use; | 


yet there was probably less drunkenness in those 
days than at present. The whiskey was absolutely 
pure; it was not drugged, doctored and poisoned 
as it is to-day, and, although enough of it would 
bring drunkenness, it did not bring delirium-trem- 
ens, or leave the system prostrated, and the victim 
with a head-ache upon “sobering up.” It was the 
first thing in demand as an article of commerce. 
Stills for its manufacture sprang up everywhere, all 
along the streams. Pioneers soon found a market 
at these stills for their corn, hence corn became 
the great crop, and whiskey the great article of 
commerce. It was the only thing that would bring 
money, and money they must have to pay taxes. 
Whiskey could be purchased for twelve or fifteen 
cents per gallon and paid for in corn, and the bar- 
rel of whiskey in the cellar, was as common as the 
barrel of cider was later. The whiskey that was 
not consumed at home was shipped on flat-boats 
or pirogues* on the Muskingum, Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi rivers to New Orleans and sold for Spanish 
gold. The rebellion against the government of 
the United States, commonly called the whiskey 
insurrection, had its growth out of the hardships 
of the Scotch-Irish of western Pennsylvania, who 
in the mother country had learned to love whiskey 
and hate gaugers; and this population gave tone 
and character to the first settlers of eastern Ohio. 


There was this apology for the production of | 


whiskey, that it was the only means of disposing of 
surplus crops, or bringing money into the country. 

The hardy piooneers, after disposing of their 
cargo of whiskey in New Orleans, would set out 
for home—a distance of say fifteen hundred miles. 
Think of it, ye who ride in palace coaches at the 
rate of forty miles an hour while reclining in cush- 
ioned seats, smoking your cigar, and reading in 
your morning paper the happenings of yesterday 
in Europe and America. While apologizing some- 
what for those whiskey days, it may be well to say 
the whiskey was not probably of any special bene- 
fit, was not to be compared to the pure water of 


* A canoe dug out of a log, or two canoes lashed together. 
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their springs, and that too many of the pioneers 
drank too much of it, and that too often it made 
their eyes and noses red, their children ragged and 
their wives wretched, as it does to-day. 

In clothing the pioneers conformed to the cir- 
cumstances in which they were placed. The al- 
most universal costume for the men was the linsey- 
woolsey hunting shirt, or wamus, blue, butternut, 
or red, according to the fancy of the wearer; buck- 
skin pants and moccasins, and sometimes, in win- 
ter, a waist-coat of the skin of a panther, wild cat 
or spotted fawn. In summer, when it could be 
had, linen was made up into wearing apparel. The 
flax was grown in the summer, scutched in the 
fall, and during the long winter evenings was heard 
the buzz of the little flax wheel, which had a place 
in every cabin. Even those who are not pioneers 
can remember this flax wheel, for it was in use as 
late as 1850, or later. It stood in a corner, gen- 
erally ready for use by having a large bundle of 
flax, wrapped around its forked stick, a thread 
reaching to the spindle, and a little gourd filled 
with water hanging conveniently at the bottom of 
the flax-stick, and whenever the good pioneer mother 
had a little spare time from cooking for a dozen 
work-hands, caring for a dozen children, milking a 
dozen cows, and taking care of the milk and but- 
ter, besides doing all the housework and keeping 
everything clean and neat as a pin, she would sit 
down to this wheel and with foot on the treadle 
and nimble fingers, pile thread upon thread on 
the spindle, to be reeled off on a wooden reel that 
counted every yard with a snap, and then it was 
ready for the great loom that occupied the loft. 
This loom was a wonder—it would be a wonder 
to-day, with its great beams, larger than any beams 
they put in the houses of to-day—its treadles, its 
shuttles, etc. Day after day could be heard the 
pounding of that loom, the treadles went up and 
down, the shuttles flew swiftly from one hand to 
the other through the labyrinth of warp, and yard 
after yard of cloth rolled upon the great roller. 
And then this cloth was to be cut into little and big 
clothes and made up with the needle; and, remem- 
ber, this and a great deal more than any one can 
think of was to be gone through with every year. 
Wool went through about the same operation, only 
it was spun on the large wheel, colored with but- 
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ternut bark and other things, but woven on the 


loom and made up for winter clothing. 
Judge William Johnson, in an address at a pioneer 


meeting, says regarding this matter of clothing: 


“But innovations were soon made. My father had brought 
out a huge trunk full of coarse broadcloth, and this tempted the 
young men to have coats to be married in. They would bar- 
gain with my father for the cloth and trimmings, and with my 
mother for making the coat, and pay both bills by grubbing, 
making rails or clearing land. It may seem odd at this day 
that a woman of small stature, besides doing her own house- 
work, should make two hundred rails a day with her needle and 
shears, and find time for reading and mental culture every day. 
I never think of my mother's tailoring skill, without being re- 
minded of one instance. A young man had purchased the 
cloth for his wedding coat, and, as a measure of economy, em- 
ployed one Nancy Clark to make it up. Nancy was an expert 
on hunting-shirts, buckskin breeches and ‘sich’, but had never 
cut a coat, so my mother cut out the coat. Nancy made it up, 
but on the eve of the wedding, when tried on, instead of allow- 
ing his arms to hang gracefully by his side as became a bride- 
groom, it turned him into a spread eagle with arms extended 
upward. The wedding day was at hand, and in his perplexity 
he brought the coat to my mother to diagnose its disorder, and 
if possible, administer the proper remedies. She found there 
was nothing more serious than that Nancy had sewed the right 
sleeve in the left side, and the left sleeve in the right, and put 
them upside down. As luxury and extravagance in dress in- 
creased, an old tailor with shears, goose and sleeve-board began 
to ‘whip the cat’ around the neighborhood, and my mother's 
occupation, except in her own family, was gone. The custom 
of whipping the cat, both for tailors and shoemakers, was in 
vogue many years after, and, like the schoolmaster boarding 
around, had this advantage, that if they received poor pay for 
their work, they were fed and lodged while they were about it. 

“But the material for winter clothing was hard to get. As 
the woolen goods wore out, my father bought six sheep to com- 
mence with, and within the first week the wolves chased the old 
dog under the cabin floor, and killed two of them within a few 
yards of the cabin door, On account of the scarcity of wool, 
many a night I sat up until midnight, with a pair of hand-cards 
mixing wool with rabbit’ s fur, and carding them together, 
while my mother spun and knit them into mittens and stockings 
for her children to wear to school.” 


‘‘Kicking frolics” were in vogue in those early 
times. This was after wool was more plenty, and 
it was carded, spun, and wove into cloth. Half a 
dozen young men and an equal number of young 
women (for the “fun of the thing” it was always 
necessary to preserve a balance of this kind) were 
invited to the kicking frolic. ‘The cabin floor was 
cleared for action and half a dozen chairs, or stools, 
placed in a circle in the center and connected bya 
cord to prevent recoil. On these the six young 
men seated themselves with boots and stockings 
off, and pants rolled up above the knee. 


Just. 


think of making love in that shape. The cloth 
was placed in the centre, wet with soap-suds and 
then the kicking commenced by measured steps 
driving the bundle of cloth round and round, the’ 
elderly lady with gourd in hand pouring on more 
soap-suds, and every now and then, with spectacles 
on nose and yard-stick in hand, measuring the 
goods until they were shrunk to the desired width, 
and then calling the lads toa dead halt. Then 
while. the lads put on hose and boots the lasses, 
with sleeves rolled up above the elbow, rung out 
the cloth and put it out on the garden fence to 
dry. When this was done the cabin floor was 
again cleared and the supper spread, after which, 
with their numbers increased somewhat, perhaps, 
they danced the happy hours of the night away 
until midnight, to the music of a violin and the 
commands of some amateur cotillon caller, and 
were ready to attend another such frolic the follow- 
ing night. 

The costume of the women deserves a passing 
jotice. The pioneers proper, of course, brought 
with them something to wear like that in use where 
they came from; but this could not last always, 
and new apparel, such as the new country afforded, 
had to be provided. Besides, the little girls 
sprang up into womanhood with the rapidity of the 
native bkutterweed, and they must be made both 
decent and attractive, and what is more, they 
were willing to aid in making themselves so. The 
flax patch, therefore, became a thing of as prime 
necessity as the truck patch. On the side next to 
the woods the flax grew tall, slender and delicate, 
and was carefully pulled by the girls and kept by 
itself to make finery of. The stronger growth did 
well enough for clothing for the men, and warp for 
the linsey-woolsey, and even every-day dresses for 
the women, but for Sundays, when everybody went 
to “meeting,” the girls, especially, wanted some- 
thing nice, just as they do to-day. This fine flax, 
therefore, was carefully pulled, carefully rotted, 
carefully broken, carefully scutched, carefully 
hackled, carefully spun, carefully dyed in divers 
colors, and carefully woven in cross-barred figures, 
tastefully diversified, straining a point to get 
Turkey-red enough to put a single thread between 
the duller colors to mark their outline like the 
circle around a dove’s eye. Of such goods the 
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rustic beauty made her Sunday gown, and then 
with her vandyke of snow-white homespun linen, 
her snow-white home-knit stocking, and possibly 
white kid slippers, she was a sight for sore eyes and 
often for sore hearts. No paint or arsenic was 
needed, for active exercise in the open air under a 
sunbonnet, or a broad-brimmed hat, made by her 
mother out of rye straw, gave her cheek an honest, 
healthful glow, and to her eyes the brightness and 
beauty of a fawn’s. Possibly those white kid slip- 
pers have caused a nod of skepticism. This is the 
“way it was done. Her brother, or lover, shot six 
fine squirrels; she tanned the skins herself in a 
sugar-trough, and had them made up at consider- 
able expense and trouble to wear on Sunday: and 
state occasions. Possibly it may be wondered how 
the slippers would look after walking five or ten 
miles through the mud to church, as was frequently 
done. There were ways of doing these things that 
were only whispered among the girls, but have 
leaked out ; and the same process was indulged in 
more or less by young men, who were fortunate 
enough to own a pair of fine boots; and that was, 
to wear the every-day shoes or boots, or go bare- 
foot to within a few rods of the “meeting house,” 
and then step into the woods and take the wraps 
‘from the precious shoes and put them on. 

It is just barely possible there is a lady in to-day’s 
society, who, with five pounds of colored hemp on 
the back of her head and thirty-five yards of silk 
velvet in her train, would be uncharitable enough 
to laugh at these pioneer mothers and daughters; 
if so, those whose opinions are worth anything 
fully understand that there was more work and 
worth, more value to the world and the community 
in which she lived, in the little finger of one of 
these pioneers than in the whole body, train, hair 
and all, of the aforesaid “lady.” By the testimony 

-of all history, luxury tends to degeneracy. If the 
clothes of the pioneers were poor, they made up in 
brain and heart. The tables are turned—the vac- 
uum of brain ard heart is filled with fine clothes. 
‘Let it be remembered that the solidity and value 
of this beautiful structure called society, lies in the 
-foundation—in the pioneer fathers and mothers, 
and it is only because of this solid foundation that 
the structure is able to stand at all. 


The houses, or huts, in which these pioneers’ | 


lived have been often described; their form and 
proportions, and general appearance have been re- 
peatedly impressed upon the mind of the student 
of history. They were built of round logs with 
the bark on, outside chimneys of mud and sticks, 
puncheon floors, clapboard roof, with and without 
a loft or second floor, and all put together without 
a nail or particle of iron from top to bottom. These 
buildings stood many a year after the original in- 
habitant moved into better quarters. They served 
for stables, sheep pens, hay houses, pig pens, smith 
shops, hen houses, loom shops, school houses, ete. 
Some of them are yet standing in this county, and 
occupied, to some extent, in some portions of the 
county as dwellings. 

A second grade of log cabin, built later, was quite 
an improvement on the first, being made of hewn 
logs,with sawed lumber for door and window frames 
and floors. Glass also took the place of paper 
windows of the old cabin; nails were also sparingly 
used in these better cabins. When nails were first 
used, for a few years a pound of them was exchanged 
for a bushel of wheat. They were a precious arti- 
cle, and were made by hand on a blacksmith’s an- 
vil, out of odds and ends of old worn-out sickles, 
scythes, broken clevis pins, links of chains, broken 
horse-shoes, etc., all welded together to eke out 
the nail rods from which they were forged. The 
first cabins were erected ready for occupation in a 
single day. In an emergency, the pioneers col- 
lected together, often going eight or ten miles to a 
cabin-raising, and in the great woods, where not a 
tree had been felled or a stone turned, began with 
dawn the erection of a cabin. ‘Three or four wise 
builders would set the corner-stones, lay on the 
square and level the first round of logs; two men 
with axes would cut the trees and logs; one with 
his team of oxen, a “lizzard” and a log-chain would 
“snake” them in; two more, with axes, cross-cut 
saw and frow would make; the clapboards; two 
more, with axes, cross-cut saw and broad-axe would 
hew out the puncheons and flatten the upper side 
of the sleepers and joists. Four skilful axemen 
would carry up the corners, and the remainder 
with skids and forks or hand-spikes would roll up 
the logs. As soon as the joists were laid on, the 
cross-cut saw was brought from the woods, and two 
men went to work cutting out the door and chim- 
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ney place; and while the corner men were building 
up the attic and putting on the roof, the carpenters 
and masons of the day were putting down the pun- 
cheons, laying the hearth and building the chimney 
high enough to keep out the beasts, wild or tame. 
In one corner, at a distance of six feet from one 
wall, and four from the other the bed post is placed 
—only one being needed. A hole is bored in the 
puncheon floor for the purpose of setting this post 
(which is usually a stick with a crotch or fork in 
the upper end) in; ‘or if any auger is not at hand, 
a hole is cut in the puncheon floor and the fork 
sharpened and driven into the ground beneath; 
rails are laid from this fork to the wall, and usually 


season than shelter; but when the first frost came, 
a sure indication of approaching winter, active 
preparations were made for the permanent cabin, 
and the work was pushed forward until a snug cabin | 
stood in the midst of the forest, with a clearing 
around it, made principally by cutting down the 
trees for the building. Every crack was chinked 
and daubed 
water, and when completed, and a fire of hickory 
logs in the great fire-place, no amount ot cold could 


with ordinary clay mixed with 


seriously disturb the inmates. ‘The heavy door was 
hung on wooden hinges, and all that was necessary 
to lock it at night was to pull the latch-string inside, 
and the strong wooden latch held it fast against 


THE 


HOME 


nice, straight hickory poles form the bottom, upon 
which straw or leaves are placed and the blanket 
puton, This makes a comfortable spring bed and is 
easily changed and kept clean. Often the chinking 
and ,daubing of the walls, putting in windows and 
hanging the door were left until tall or some leisure 
time after the corn crop and the contents of the 
truck patch were secured. Often the pioneer did 
not erect a cabin at all until a crop was secured— 
living, meanwhile, in their covered wagons, and 
cooking beside a log in the open air, or erecting a 
“pole cabin,” or “brush cabin,” mere temporary 
affairs, to shelter the family until time could be had 


for erecting a permanent one. The saving of the 


crop was of more importance during the summer’ 


OF 


A PIONEER. 


wild animals or storms. Thieves there were none, 
and even had there been, there was nothing in the 
Many of 


these cabins have no loft or second floor, but when 


hut of a settler to tempt their cupidity. 


this was added it was used as a sleeping room for 
the younger members of the family, and as a gen: 
eral store-room for the household goods, and often 
for the corn crop and the contents of the truck 
patch. 

Regarding the furniture of these cabins, Judge 
Johnson says: 


‘The furniture of the backwoods matched the architecture 


well, There were a few quaint specimens of cabinet work drag- 
ged into the wilderness, but these were sporadic and not com- 
mon. I can best describe it by what I saw in my father’s house, 


lirst of alla table had to be improvised, and there was ne 
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cabinet-maker to make it, and no lumber to make it of. Our 
floor was laid with broad chestnut puncheons, well and smoothe- 
ly hewn, for the obsolete art of hewing timber was then in its 
prime. Father took one of these puncheons, two feet and a 
half broad, putting two narrow ones in its place, bored four 
large augur holes and put in four legs, or round poles with the 
bark on. On this hospitable board many a wholesome meal 
was spread, and many an honest man, and many a wayworn 
Stranger ate his fill and was grateful. 

“On great occasions, when an extension table was needed, 
‘the door was lifted off its hinges and added to the puncheon: 
What we sat upon at first I cannot conjecture ; but I remember 
well when my father loaded his horses down with wheat and 
‘corn, and crossed the country a distance of eight or ten miles, 
and brought home, in exchange, a set of oak splint-bottomed 
chairs, some of which are intact to thisday. Huge band-boxes 
made of blue-ash bark, supplied the place of bureaus and ward- 
robes ; and a large tea-chest, cut in two, and hung by strings in 
the corners, with the hollow sides outward, constituted the 
bookcases. A respectable old bed-stead, still in the family, was 
lugged across from Red Stone. An old turner and wheelwright 
added a trundle-bed, and the rest were hewn and whittled out 
according to the fashion of the times, to serve their day and be 
supplanted by others as the civilization of the country advanced. 

‘But the grand flourish of furniture was the dresser. Here 
were spread out, in grand display, pewter dishes, pewter 
plates, pewter basins and pewter spoons, scoured as bright as 
silver, as who should say—‘that woman's daughter will make 
you a good wife, my boy.’ 

‘*Money was scarce, but our fathers learned to live without it. 
All was barter. The preacher's stipend, the lawyer's fee, the 
schoolmaster’s salary, the workman's wages, the shoemaker's 
account, the tailor’s bill were all paid in barter. 

“‘T have seen my father, when he had a surplus of grain and 
a deficit of pigs, fill two sacks of corn, and on the backs of two 
horses, carry it to a distant part of the neighborhood and ex- 
change it for four shoats, and in each sack thrust one shoat tail 
foremost and another head foremost, tie up the mouths of the 
sacks, mount them on horseback, rip a hole in the seam of the 
sack for each snout to stick out, and bring them home to be 
fattened for next year’s pork. Here was a currency—a denom- 
ination of greenbacks which neither required the pen of the 
Chancellor of the Exchecquer to make it legal tender, nor 
the judgment of the Chief Justice to declare it constitu_ 
tional. The law of necessity governs in every case, and wise 
men may fret every hair off their heads without changing the 
results.” 


At 4 little later time, say from 1820 to 1840, the 
pioneers were living @ little easier. Their farms 
were partially cleared, many of them were living 
in hewed log houses and many in frame and even 
brick houses. Most of them had barns and in- 
numerable out-houses. They generally had cattle, 
horses, sheep, hogs and poultry, and were living in 
comparative comfort. Their neighbors were near 
and always dear. Their schools and churches had 
improved somewhat, yet even at this late day there 


| 


About three months ina year was all the school- 
ing a farmer's boy could get. He was sadly needed 
at home from the age of five years, to do all sorts 
of chores and work on the farm, He was wanted 
to drive the cows to water and to pasture; to feed 
the pigs and chickens and gather the eggs. His 
duties in the summer were multifarious; the men 
were at work in the field harvesting, and generally 
worked from early morning until late at night, and 
the boys were depended on to “do the chores ;” 
hence it was impossible to spare them to attend 
school in summer. There was no school in spring 


and fall. In winter they were given three ‘months’ 
schooling—a very poor article of schooling, too,, 
generally. Their books were generally anything 


they happened to have about the house, and even 
as late as 1850, there was no system in the pur- 
chase of school books. Mr. Smucker says his first 
reading books at school were Patrick Gass’ Journal 
of the Lewis and Clark expedition to the mouth of 
the Columbia river in 1804-5—6; and Weem’s Life 
of Washington. Parents of children bought what- 
ever book pleased their fancy, or whatever the 
children desired them to purchase. A geography 
was a geography, and a grammar a grammar, re- 
gardless of who was the author. This great con- 
fusion in school books made trouble for the 
teacher, but that was of small moment. He was 
hired and paid to teach whatever branches, out of 
whatever books the parents thought was best. The 
branches generally taught in the early schools, 
however, were reading, writing, spelling and arith- 
metic, and, later, geography and grammar. Boys 
attending school but three months in a year made 
but little progress. They began at the beginning 
of their books every winter, and went as far as 
they could in three months; then forgot it all dur- 
ing the nine months out of school, commencing 
again the next winter just where they commenced 
the previous one. In this way they went over and 
over the same lessons every year under different 
teachers (for many of the teachers only taught one 
term in a place), often getting no further in arith- 
metic than “vulgar fractions” or the “rule of 
three,” and in their old Webster’s spelling books 
the first class probably got as far as “antiscorbu- 
tic”? and may be through; while the second class 


were hundreds of log school-houses and churches. | would get as far as “‘cessation,” and the third class 
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probably not through “baker,” certainly not be- 
yond “amity.” There were always three or four 
classes in spelling, and this exercise was the last 
before school was dismissed in the evening. Their 
old books were conned over year after year until 
they were worn out and the children grew up to 
manhood and womanhood, and never knew, and 
perhaps do not know to this day, what was in the 
back part of them. That was the kind of a start 
many a great man had. These schools cannot be 
despised when it is remembered that the greatest 
and best of the nation, including such men as 
Abraham Lincoln, Edwin M. Stanton and Stephen 
A. Douglas, were among the boys who attended 
them. 

There was always much competition in the spell- 
ing classes as to ‘who should get the ‘“‘head mark.” 
In the later schools it was the custom that the best 
speller might stand at the head until he missed, 
when the one who spelled the word correctly should 
take his place, and he then stood next to the head; 
but they did things differently in the earlier schools, 
the head of the class once gained and held until 
the last spelling at night, the head mark was re- 
ceived and the lucky scholar then took his place at 
the foot of the class, to again work his way gradu- 
ally to the head. These classes sometimes con- 
tained thirty or forty scholars, and it was some- 
thing of an undertaking to get from the foot to the 
head. Spelling-schools were the beauty and glory 
of school-days. The scholars were always coaxing 
the teacher to appoint a night for a spelling-school, 
and were usually gratified one or two nights in a 
month or oftener. A night was chosen when the 
moon shone, and the sleighing was good, and then 
the entire neighborhood and perhaps the adjoin- 
ing neighborhood would turn out to the spelling- 
school; whole families came on the great two-horse 
sled, including the old lady and gentleman, all the 
children, little and big; even the baby and the 
dogs came. Schools in adjoining districts sent 
their best spellers to try and carry off the honors. 
The old log school-house was crowded, and the 
great box stove, cast at the Mary Ann furnace, and 
which stood in the center of the room on a box of 
bricks, was red hot, and kept so during the entire 
evening. Two good spellers were designated by 
the teacher to choose sides, and everybody was 


chosen in one class or the other; then the spelling 
began, the words being given out by the teacher, 
first to one class then to the other, beginning at 
the head. A tally sheet was carefully kept to see’ 
who missed the most words. After recess the 
“spelling down” was indulged in; the two classes 
stood up, and whenever a word was missed the 
speller sat down, and the one who stood up after 
all had been spelled down, was the hero or heroine 
of the hour, and always chosen first in future con- 
tests. The result was that the participants usually 
became correct orthographers. 

The following poem, originally published in the 
Cincinnati Chronicle in 1833, portrays so graphic- 
ally life in a log cabin, that it is eminently worthy 
of preservation. Although written by a ‘‘ Hoosier” 
and intended to portray Hoosier life, it applies 
equally well to log cabin life everywhere. 


‘Suppose, in riding through the West, 

A stranger found a ‘ Hoosier's nest,’ 

In other words a buckeye cabin 
Just big enough to hold Queen Mab in; 
Its situation low but airy, 

Was.on the borders of a prairie. 

And fearing he might be benighted, 

He hailed the house and then alighted. 
The ‘ Hoosier’ met him at the door, 

Their salutations soon were o'er; 

He took the stranger's horse aside 

And to a sturdy sapling tied, 

Then having stripped the saddle off, 

He fed him in a sugar trough. 

The stranger stooped to enter in, 

The entrance closing with a pin, 

And manifested a strong desire 

To seat himself by the log-heap fire, 
Where half a dozen Hoosieroons, 

With mush and milk, tin-cups and spoons, 
White heads, bar2 feet, and dirty faces, 
Seemed much inclined to keep their places. 
But madam anxious to display 

Her rough and undisputed sway, 

Her offspring to the ladder led 

And cuffed the youngster up to bed. 
Invited shortly, to partake 

Of venison, milk and Johnny cake, 

The stranger made a hearty meal, 

And glances'round the room would steal. 
One side was lined with divers garments, 
The other spread with skins of ‘varments;’ 
Dried pumpkins overhead were strung, 
Where venison hams in plenty hung; 

Two rifles were placed above the door, 
Three dogs lay stretched upon the floor— 
In short, the domicile was rife 

With specimens of Hoosier life. 
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The host, who centered his affections 

On game, and range and quarjer sections, 
Discoursed his weary guest for hours, 
Till Somnus’ ever potent powers, 

Of sublunary cares bereft ‘em. 


» 


‘‘No matter how the story ended— 
The application I intended 
Is from the famous Scottish poet, 
Who seemed to feel as well as know it, 
That ‘buirdly chiels and clever hizzies 
Are bred in sic a way as this is.’” 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


PIONEER SOCIETY. 


CALL FOR A MEETING AT THE CouRT HousE—ORGANIZATION OF THE SOCIETY—CONSTITUTION—FIRST ELECTION OF 
OFFICERS—MEETINGS—PIONEER PAPERS—MEMBERSHIP, ETC. 


‘And while in life's late afternoon, 
Where cool and long the shadows grow, 
I walk to meet the night that soon 
Shall shape and shadow overflow.” 
—Whittier. 


HE following notice appeared in the papers of 
Newark, of April 20, 1867. 


‘*The undersigned citizens of Licking county are impressed 
with the importance of preserving accurate and full descriptions 


_of the antiquities and ancient works of our county, many of 


which have already been partially or wholly obliterated; and 
they also deem it equally important to collect and preserve 
all the leading facts and incidents connected with the early 
settlement of the difterent sections of Licking county; by 
neighborhoods and townships. This work, if done at all, must 
be done largely by the present generation. If not done, soon 
important facts in our history wiil be lost and we will have only 
‘the unreliable vagueness of uncertain tradition instead of 
authenticated truthful history. 

“We, therefore, with a view to the accomplishment of these 
purposes, calljupon all our fellow-citizens, of concurrent opinions, 
to meet with us at the court house on Wednesday evening, May 
Ist, at eight o'clock, then and there to consider and discuss the 
important matter herein presented. 

William Stanberry, Albert Sherwood, 
Adam Seymour, John McMullen, 

J. N. Wilson, John Johnson 
Isaac Smucker, James Pittsford, 
William Spencer, James R. Stanberry, 
Enoch Wilson, William Veach 
Daniel Forry, John Cunningham, 
Joel M. Dennis, Erasmus White, 

T. J. Anderson, Henry Smith. 

NEWARK, April 20, 1867. 

‘* Pursuant to the foregoing call a meeting of. the pioneers 
was held at the court house, May 1, 1867. Hon. William 
Stanberry presided, and Isaac Smucker was appointed secre- 
tary. On motion, Dr. J. N. Wilson, Colonel William Spencer, 
and T. J. Anderson, were appointed a committee to prepare a 
constitution and by-laws fora pioneer, historical and antiquarian 


society, which the meeting had decided to organize. Said com- 
mittee, after deliberation, presented a constitution which was 
adopted by the meeting, and the following officers were elected 
pursuant to its provisions: 

“President, Hon, William Stanberry; vice-presidents, Dru 
Wilson, Thomas J. Anderson, Daniel Forry; recording secre- 
tary, Isaac Smucker ; corresponding secretary, Colonel William 
Spencer; Treasurer, Enoch Wilson. 

“The foregoing, as-far as they are living, have remained in 
office during the entire thirteen years of the existence of the 
society. Rev. P. N. O’Bannon was elected in place of Hon. 
William Stanberry, deceased, but he also died lately; Captain 
M. M. Munson has been serving as vice-president since the de- 
cease of Dr. Wilson, and Hon. C. B. Griffin has been corre- 
sponding secretary since the death of Colonel Spencer. 

‘“The society met again May 13, 1867, when many persons 
were appointed to write papers on subjects connected with our 
early history. 

‘“This meeting was followed by another held in the O'Bannon 
grove, on the Fourth of July, when papers were read by Revs. 
C. Springer, and P. N. O'Bannon, and by the secretary. 

“The next meetings were held August 27, and October 14, 
1867. A number of historical papers were read at each of those 
meetings, which were held in Newark, and many names added 
to the list of members. 

“Our next meeting was held in Grenville, on New Year's 
day, 1868, where also a number of papers were read, the prin- 
cipal one being by Captain Munson, giving a history of Gran- 
ville town and township. The meetings that succeeded this 
during 1868, were held April 7th, May 2oth, July 4th, and 
October r5th. Historical papers were read at all of them. 

“The meetings of 1869 were held on the seventh of April 
(when the history of our Welsh settlements was read), on the 
nineteenth of May, and on the fourth of July. 

“There were but two meetings held in 1870—the first, May 
18th, and the last, July 4th, which was the great pioneer camp 
meeting at Pataskala, where were present about three thousand 
persons. Pioneer papers were read at both the foregoing meet- 
ings. 

“Two meetings were held in 1871—the first, May rsth, at 
Alexandria, and th® other, July 4th, at Utica. Pioneer papers 
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were read at both meetings. The local history of the county 
having been so nearly completed by this time, it was found to 
be unnecessary to hold more than one meeting a year, which 
has been annually held on the fourth of July, since 1871, at all 
of which historical papers have been read. Down to the pres- 
ent time there have been written and published one hundred 
and fifteen pioneer papers and local histotical sketches; also ten 
pamphlets, which combined, embrace all the incidents, facts and 
events connected with the local history, both early and late, 
that were deemed worth recording. They cover the entire 
historic period of the Licking valley, from 1751, when Chris- 
topher Gist and his associate, Montour, passed through it, as 
explorers, to the present day, not omitting descriptions of the 
elaborate works of the Mound Builders, and the Indian villages 
that existed here previous and subsequent to the settlement on 
the Bowling Green, of the Hughes ‘and Ratliff colony, in 1798. 

“Of the foregoing papers, one hundred and fifteen in 
number, Judge Scott, Judge Brumback, Rev. W. Bower, 
Mrs. Stadden, Rev. Mrs. Springer, Rev. S. P. Hildreth, D. 
D. Woods, Jacob .Winter, William Knowles, Jacob F. Con- 
ine, Goyernor Greiner, Dr. J. H. Coulter, Captain E. Z, Clark, 
Colonel John Noble, Rev. Israel Thrap, Captain M. M. Mun- 
son, J. G. Brooke, Major Pratt, John Whiteand M. L. Wilson, 
each prepared one; Captain Joseph M. Scott and Revel Everett, 
each wrote two; Rev. H. M. Hervey, Dr. J. N. Wilson and 
B. C. Woodward, each prepared three; Rev. T. W. Howe, 
General Rufus Putnam and A. B. Clark, each furnished four; 
William Wing and C. B. Griffin, each wrote five; Rev. C. 
Springer, our lately deceased chaplain, prepared and read seven, 
and the remainder were written by the secretary, Hon. Isaac 
Smucker. Of the pamphlets, Rev. H. M. Hervey furnished 
No. one; Jacob Winter wrote No. four; Samuel Park prepared 
Nos. five and six; Captain Joseph M. Scott is the author of 
No. eight; and Hon. Isaac Smucker is responsible for Nos. 
two, three, seven, nine and ten. 

‘*The Licking County Pioneer, Historical and Antiquarian 
society has two hundred and eleven names on its list of members 
proper, of which eighty-one have deceased, leaving a member- 
ship of one hundred and thirty. The Antiquarian members 
have numbered forty-seven, of whom nine have died, leaving 
thirty-eight as the present number. ‘The number of corres- 
ponding members on the list is one hundred and seventy-one, 
of whom twelve are dead, leaving the number, at present, one 
hundred and fifty-nine. The list of honorary members con- 
sists of ninety persons, of whom only seventy-eight are living. 
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‘(4 recapitulation of memberships shows the following re- 
sult at present: 


Pioneer MENDES PLOPEL. s « - oes oe aren a siecle aes ois 8 =) + hell 130 
Asitiqnavign EMIDCTS «co. sisieikas mies ORS ae, Ree 38 
Corresponding “memibersie. 5 << <0 faa 0it wan eiiniys dies <i ns 159 
Honorary mem bets. 5 Seisice «ate ot ee bie +10 iFiote rate «el tas siete 68 
Whole number-of members now s..% 0615.0 0se0 0b av oo 395 


‘The. library of the society consists of more than five hun- 
dred bound volumes and pamphlets, many of them valuable. 
It also possesses a large variety of relics and curiosities and 
numerous ancient manuscripts and coins; and the collection of 
Indian and Mound Builders’ ornaments and implements is by no 
means inconsiderable. Mention might also be made of the 
numerous specimens of Continental and Confederate paper 
money and other issues of paper, intended to circulate as money, 
owned by the society. The society has been, and continues to 
be from month to month, reasonably successful in accomplishing 
the object and purposes for which it was organized thirteen years 
ago. 

“Tt is a matter worthy of congratulation that the commis- 
sioners have regarded the society as so much of a county or- 
ganization as to dedicate to its use an admirable room on the 
lower floor of the court house. For that act of thoughtful con- 
sideration and kindness they have entitled themselves to the 
grateful regard of all the members of the society. It is certainly 
no small accommodation to be furnished with a room having 
ample facilities for the display and safe-keeping of the library 
and collections, and of dimensions adequate to the demands of 
all business meetings it mayfbe found necessary to hold. The 
considerate kindness of the commissioners puts the society in a 
position to appeal to the public with confidence for generous 
additons, from time to time, to the library and numismatic de- 
partments, as well as to the cabinet of fossils, relics, curiosities, 
geological specimens, petrifactions, and ancient manuscripts.” 


Mr. P. N. O’Bannon, for many years president 
of the ,society, died September 13, 1880, aged 
nearly seventy-four years. Mr. Isaac Smucker has 
been the secretary of the society since its organi- 
zation. To his indefatigable labors is the accuracy 
of the society’s reports due. In fact, no man in 
Ohio has done so much for the history of his own 
county and its preservation. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


JOUNNY APPLESEED: 


“Give fools their gold, and knaves their power; 
Let fortune’s bubbles rise and fall; 
Who sows a field, or trains a flower, 
Or plants a tree, is more than all.""—Whittier. 


HISTORY of Ohio and especially of Licking 
county, would be incomplete without some 
account of this very eccentric individual, known as 
Johnny Appleseed, from the fact that he was the 
pioneer nursery man of Ohio. 

Johnny Appleseed deserves a place in history 
among the heroes and martyrs, for he was both in 
his peculiar calling. His whole life was devoted 
to what he considered the public good, without re 
gard to personal feeling, or hope of pecuniary re- 
ward. Not once ina century is such a life of 
self-sacrifice for the good of others known. There 
has been but one Johnny Appleseed; it is hardly 
possible there will ever be another. 

He was born, according to one or’two authori- 
ties, in Massachusetts, about the year 1775; was 
first heard of in Ohio about the year 18or1, 
and was known to have traversed Licking 
county soon thereafter, The date of his birth 
is shrouded in uncertainty. Mr. C. S. Coffinberry 
writes the following regarding this matter: ‘He 
was born in the State of Massachusetts, but at 
what period the writer never knew. As early as 
1780, he was seen in the autumn, for two or three 
successive years, along the banks of the Potomac 
river, in eastern Virginia.” If this be true, he 
must have been born some years before 1775. 
Why he left his native State and devoted his life to 
the planting of apple-seeds in the west, is known 
only to himself. He may have been insane ; he 
was generally so considered to a certain degree. 
He was certainly eccentric, as many people are 
who are not considered insane; it is hard to trace 
eccentricity to the point where insanity begins. He 
was certainly smart enough to keep his own coun- 


sel. Without doubt his was a very affectionate 
nature; every act of his life reveals this most 
prominent characteristic. From this fact alone 
writers have reasoned, and with good ground, that 
he was crossed in love in his native State, and 
thus they account for his eccentricity. This is 
only supposition, however, as he was very reticent 
on the subject of his early life. He was conscien- 
tious in every act and thought, and a man of deep 
religious convictions. He was a rigid Swedenbor- 
gian, and maintained the doctrine that spiritual in- 
tercourse could be held with departed spirits; in- 
deed, was in frequent intercourse himself with two 
of these spirits of the female gender, who consoled 
him with the news that they were to be his wives 


in the future state, should he keep himself from 


all entangling alliances in this. So kind and sim- 


' ‘ple was his heart that he was equally welcome with 


the Indians or pioneers, and even the wffd animals 
of the woods seemed to have an understanding 
with Johnny and never molested him. He has 
been variously described, but all agree that he was 
rather below the medium height, wiry, quick in 
action and conversation, nervous and restless in 
his motions; eyes dark and sparkling; hair and 
beard generally long, but occasionally cut short; 
dress scanty, and generally ragged and patched; 
generally barefooted and bareheaded, occasionally, 
however, wearing some old shoes, sandals or moc- 
casins in very cold weather, and an old hat some 
one had cast off. It is said he was seen sometimes 
with a tin pan on his head, that served the double 
purpose of hat and mush-pot, at other times with 
a cap made by himself of paste-board, with a very 
broad visor to protect his eyes from the sun. 

His diet was very simple, consisting of milk, 
when he could get it, of which he was very fond; 
potatoes and other vegetables, fruits, and meats; 
but no veal, as he said this should be a land flow- 
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ing with milk and honey, and the calves should be 
spared. He would not touch tea, coffee or tobac- 
co, as he felt that these were luxuries in which it 
was wicked and injurious to indulge. He was 
averse to taking the life of any animal or insect, 
and never indulged in hunting with a gun. 

He thought himself ‘a messenger, sent into the 
wilderness to prepare the way for the people, as 
John the Baptist was sent to prepare the way.for 
the coming of the Saviour.” He gathered his apple- 
seeds, little by little, from the cider presses of 
western Pennsylvania and putting them carefnlly in 
leather bags, he transported them, sometimes on 
his back, and sometimes on the back of a broken- 
down horse or mule, to the Ohio river, where he 
usualy secured ‘a boat and brought them to the 
mouth of the Muskingum, and up that river, plant- 
ing them in wild, secluded spots all along its numer- 
ous tributaries. Later in life, he continued his 
operations further west. When his trees were ready 
for sale, he left them in charge of some one to sell 
for him. The price was low—‘a fippenny-bit” 
apiece, rarely paid in money, and if people were 
too poor to purchase, the trees were given them. 
One of his nurseries was located on the farm of 
the late Judge Wilson, in Mary Ann township. 
His residence in this vicinity covered the period of 
‘the war Of 1812, and several years following it. 
He would occasionally make trips further west, and 
return again after an absence of two or three 
months. On these excursions he probably visited 
his sister, Persis Broom, who lived in Indiana. 

Mr. C. S. Coffinberry, an early settler of 
Mansfield, Ohio, who was personally acquainted 
with him, writes thus: ‘Although I was but 
a mere child, I can remember. as if it were but 
yesterday, the warning cry of Johnny Appleseed, 
as he stood before my father’s log cabin door on 
that night—the cabin stood where now stands the 
old North American in the city of Mansfield. I 
remember the precise lauguage, the clear, loud 
voice, the deliberate exclamations, and the fearful 
thrill it awoke in my bosom. ‘Fly! fly! for your 
lives! the Indians are murdering and scalping the 
Zimmers and Copuses.’ These were his ‘words. 


My father sprang to the door, but the messenger ~ 


was gone, and midnight silence reigned without. 
* * * Jonathan Chapman was a regularly con- 


stituted minister of the church of the New Jerusa- 
lem, according to the revelations of Emanuel Swe- 
denborg. He was also a constituted missionary of 
that faith under the authority of the regular asso= 
ciation‘in the city of Boston. The writer has seen 
and examined his credentials as to the latter of 
these.” He always carried in his pockets books 
and tracts relating to his religion, and took great 
delight in reading them to others and scattering 
them about. When he did not have enough with 
him to go around, he would take the books apart 
and distribute them in pieces. 

It does not appear that he operated as largely 
in this county as in those further north, and es- 
pecially those immediately bordering on the Mus- 
kingum. In Knox, Ashland and Richland coun- 
ties he was well known, and many old settlers yet 
remember him. He had nurseries near Mt. Vernon, 
and several in Richland county. He often visited 
Hon. William Stanberry, and always manifested 
his eccentricities by sleeping out on the porch, 
Being once interrogated as to his views about 
“hell,” he replied that he thought it resembled 
Newark, except that it was on a larger scale. Mrs, 
Stadden, who knew him well, did not think much 
of him; however this might be, he-did a great deal 
of good. 

Besides the cultivation of apple-trees, he was 
extensively engaged in scattering the seeds of many 
wild vegetables, which he supposed possessed me- 
dicinal qualities, such as dog-fennel, penny-royal, 
may-apple, hoarhound, catnip, wintergreen, etc. 
His object was to equalize the distribution, so that 
every locality would have a variety. His opera- 
tions in Indiana began about 1836, and were 
continued for ten years, In the spring of 1847, 
being within fifteen miles of one of his nurseries on 
the St. Joseph river, word was brought to him that 
cattle had broken into this nursery and were de- 
stroying his trees, and he started immediately for 
the place. When he arrived he was very much 
fatigued; being quite advanced in years, the jour- 
ney, performed without intermission, exhausted his 
strength. He lay down that night never to rise 
again. A fever settled upon him, and, in a day ot 
two after taking sick, he passed away. “We buried 
him,” says Mr. Worth, “in David Archer’s grave 
yard, two and a half miles north of Fort Wayne.’ 
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AMERICANIZATION. 


‘*Lives of good men all remind us 
We may make our lives sublime; 
And departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time.” 


N 1787 John H. Phillips and his two younger 
i brothers, Thomas and Erasmus, sons of 
Thomas Phillips, a Welshman of large’ fortune, 
were students at a college in Wales. John H. was 
the reputed author of some seditious or treasonable 
literature, and, to avoid arrest and punishment, he 
decided ato emigrate to America. Accordingly he 
sailed for Philadelphia, accompanied by his broth- 
ers, who were more or less implicated with him, ar 
riving in the above named year. They soon went 
to live in a Welsh settlement in. Chester county, in 
the vicinity of Philadelphia. Here they met with 
Chaplain Jones, a Welsh minister, a sketch of 
whose life appears elsewhere. General Anthony 
Wayne was also a resident of Chester county, and 
when he organized the expedition against the In- 
dians in the Northwest territory, in 1792, through 
the influence of Chaplain Jones he appointed John 
H. Phillips a member of his staff. 

These sons of Thomas Phillips succeeded, after 
much persuasion, in obtaining the consent.of their 
father, who was a man of wealth, to.close his busi- 
ness. affairs and follow them to America. 


Mr. Theophilus Rees, a neighbor and friend of 


Thomas Phillips, both residents of Carmarthen- 
shire, in South Wales, who likewise was a man of 
liberal means, after a full consideration: of the’ sub- 
ject, also decided to try his fortune in the New 


World, and torthwith proceeded to make arrange- 
ments to. that end. 

They accordingly closed up their business, and, 
when that was accomplished, they bade adieu to 
their native hills in ‘‘Wild Walia,” and sailed in the 
ship Amphion, Captain Williams, April 1, 1795 
(or, as some accounts have it, 1796), for the United 
States, where they arrived after a passage of nine 
weeks. 

Many of their old Welsh neighbors, by arrange- 
ment, through the kind generosity of Messrs. 
Rees and Phillips, came as emigrants in the same 
| ship with them, though many of them were unable 
"to pay their passage, but agreeing to do so upon 
| earning money enough after their arrival here. 

In October after their arrival, most of this colo- 
ny removed to Big Valley, in Chester county, Penn- 
sylvania, where there was a Welsh settlément. 
Messrs. Rees and Phillips resided some time in or 
near Philadelphia; but both removed to the 
Welsh settlement in Chester county, Pennsylvania. 
Here, however, they did not remain long, but soon, 
probably in.1797, together with others who had 
crossed the Atlantic with them, removed to Bulah, 
Cambria county, Pennsylvania, where they formed.a 
portion of a considerable Welsh settlement. In 
this community Mr. Phillips’ son, Thomas, who 
came over in 1787, died in 1801. The other son, 
Erasmus, died in Philadelphia some years later. 

In 1801, or earlier, when all this county consti- 
tuted Licking township, Fairfield county, Thomas 
Phillips and Theophilus Rees purchased two thous- 
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and acres of land situated in what is now the 
northeast quarter of Granville township. It bor- 
dered on the McKean township line and extended 
almost to Newark township. They purchased this 
land of Mr. Sampson Davis, a Welshman of Phila- 
delphia, who was then an extensive dealer in west- 
ern lands. The purchase was made upon condi- 
tion that the land proved as represented, the pur- 
chasers not having seen it. Chaplain Jones, Mor- 
gan Rees, and Simon James were selected to view 
the land. They accepted the commission, dis- 
charged the duty assigned them, and, upon their 
report, the contract was ratified. Mr. Rees and 
his son-in-law, David Lewis, visited this. purchase 
in 1801. 

In 1801 David Lewis and David Thomas, left 
Bulah, Pennsylvania, to settle on the Welsh Hills. 
On arriving at Marietta they found stonemasons’ 
work and remained until the spring of 1802, when 
they came up the Muskingum and during said 
year built cabins on the Welsh Hills. In the same 
year Mr. Theophilus Rees with his family, and 
Simon James without his family, left their homes 
in Bulah, Cambria county, Pennsylvania, for the 
purpose of permanently occupying and improving 
the Welsh Hills purchase. 

Mr. James was to build a cabin on the Phillips 
tract, clear some land, then return to Cambria, 
which he did. He, however; removed, with his 
family, to the Welsh Hills settlement in 1804. 

Upon the arrival of this colony of emigrants at 
or near Wheeling, they fell in: with a frontiersman, 
hunter, scout and Indian fighter named Jimmy 
Johnsan, who felt quite willing to be transferred to 


regions further west, as his business had become 


very dull in that section. 

Mr. Rees thinking that an pre in those occu- 
pations, and a man of such diversified genius and 
talents might be useful to him in his wilderness 
home, engaged him to accompany him, agreeing to 
sell him one hundred acres of land, to be paid for 
in such services as he might be able to render. 
David Thomas stopped in Newark, and lived in a 
cabin on the Park House lot until he could build a 
cabin on his land, when, late in the same year, or 
early in 1803, he removed to the Welsh Hills and 
occupied his cabin. 

Mr. David Lewis, also, stopped in Newark and 


worked as a stone mason, but his father-in-law, 
Theophilus Rees, having given him one hundred 
acres of his land, Mr. Lewis soon took measures 
to occupy it, and with the help of Patrick Cun- 
ningham and his sons, erected a cabin upon it. 
This cabin was probably erected in 1802. But 
Theophilus Rees, Simon James, and Jimmy 
Johnson, established themselves on the Hills in 
1802; Mr. Rees most likely temporarily occupying, 
with a portion of his family and laborers, until a 
better one could be erected; and Messrs. John- 
son, Thomas and Lewis constructing cabins 
for themselves and _ families, Simon James’ 
occupancy, however, in accordance with the or- 
iginal intention, was only temporary. Theophilus 
Rees, David Lewis, David Thomas, Simon James, 
and Jimmy Johnson were the Welsh Hills pioneers. 
Thomas was afterward known as “Big Davy 
Thomas,” to distinguish him from a smaller man 
of the same name, who was also a son-in-law of 
Theophilus Rees, and who, in 1810, settled on the 
purchase of Mr. Rees, he having been presented 
with one*hundred acres of it. 

Theophilus Rees, the patriarch of the Welsh 
Hills, was a gentleman and a scholar; a man of 
integrity and great usefulness. to his ‘countrymen 
and his church. He spoke the English language 
imperfectly, but after the arrival of the Granville 
colony in 1805, he was a regular attendant upon 
the services of the church in Granville until the 
organization of the Welsh Hills church in 1808. 

John H. Phillips, the youthful sedtitious writer, 
who left his country to secure his own safety, ar- 
rived for the first time on the Welsh Hills in 1803, 
or the year after, but remained only a short time. 
He returned to Chester county, where his family 
lived, and superintended the construction of a 
bridge over the Schuylkill near _ Philadelphia. In 
1806 he returned to the Welsh Hills, where he 
taught school, and made himself generally useful 
for eight years, when he removed to Cincinnati 
where he died in 1832. He was one of the earli- 
est school teachers in the Welsh Hills, and a man 
of fair abilities, good scholarship, and made his 
mark wherever he went. He held some official 
positions in Cincinnati, and was highly esteemed 
there. 

Thomas Phillips was largely engaged in bistadll 
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in Cambria county, Pennsylvania, and moving on 
his land immediately was found impracticable. 
He, however, visited it in 1804, accompanied by 
his wife, whose adaptation to frontier life, business 
capacity, energy and force of character were pro- 
verbial. They remained some time, and then re- 
turned to Cambria county, with a determination to 
bring their business affairs there to a close. This 
was accomplished in two years; and in 1806 
Thomas Phillips and family returned to the Welsh 
Hills where he lived until his death, which occur- 
red May 26, 1813. Mrs. Phillips died some years 
before in Philadelphia, whither she had gone on 
business. 

Mr. Phillips, like his neighbor and friend, Deacon 
Rees, was a well educated gentleman of large ex- 
perience and extensive information and reading. 

In 1803 James Evans, James James, ard a Mr. 
Shadwick who, however, was not a Welshman, set- 
tled on the Welsh Hills. 

Thomas Cramer, son-in-law of Jimmy Johnson, 
and his brother, Peter Cramer, came from West 
Virginia in 1804, as did also Mr. Simon James, 
who, two years before, accompanied the Rees 
colony. During the years 1805 and 1806, John 
Price, Benjamin Jones, John H. Phillips and 
Thomas Powell were added to the list of Welsh- 
men in the Welsh Hills’ settlement. 

Samuel J. Phillips and Thomas Owens were 
among the Welsh settlers of 1807 and 1808; 
Jacob Reily and a Mr. McLane, not Welshmen, 
were immigrants of the sdme year. Morris 
Morris, David James and Joseph Evans, father of 
Joseph and Lewis, of Newark, came in 1809; and 
“little” David Thomas, son-in-law of Theophilus 
Rees, and Mr. Samuel White, sr., came in 1810. 
Mr. White was a son-in-law of Thomas Phillips, 
and though not a Welshman, albeit his wife was a 
native of Wales, he yet became very closely identi- 
fied with the history of the Welsh Hills’ settlement. 
-He was born March 4, 1762, in Peterborough, 
near Boston, in Massachusetts, and entered college 
upon reaching manhood; but before the comple- 
tion of his college course, he commenced a sea- 
faring career which he pursued for twelve years. 
He visited the four quarters of the globe while a 
seaman, and during the time, was shipwrecked 


near Cape Horn. He thereupon resolved to’ 


abandon the life of a sailor, and returning to Phil- 
adelphia, entered the service of Thomas Phillips 
as a teamster in 1797. Mr. Phillips was running 

a wagon line between Philadelphia and Cambria 

county. Mr. White, in the same year, married the 

daughter of his employer, and in 18ro, removed ' 
to the Welsh Hills. Soon after his arrival the large 

hearted settlers of the “Hills” met in force, and 

welcomed the newcomer by building him a cabin. 

These pioneers spent their Christmas of 1810, in 

this delighttul and hospitable way, finishing the 

cabin ready for its occupant the same day. 

Mr. White was a man of more than ordinary in- 
telligence and education; possessing an inquisitive 
mind, and an independent, frank, upright char- 
acter. He was the father of a number of sons, 
and died September 13, 1851, at the ripe age of 
eighty-nine. 

Jonathan White, son of the foregoing, was born 
in Cambria county in 1800, and came to the Welsh 
Hills with his father in 1810. He became a good 
scholar under the teaching of Rev. Thos. D. Baird, 
of Newark, and was a young man of very fine 
talents, excelling in oratory. He died in 1827, in 
Stark county, Ohio, where he was engaged as canal 
contractor. 

Samuel White, jr., was born in the Welsh Hills 
settlement, March 3, 18:2. He was the first stu- 
dent on the list on the first day of the first term of 
Granville college. He remained there some time, 
but difficulties, growing out of the discussion of the 
slavery question, led him to complete his education 
at Oberlin. Leaving college in 1836, he entered 
the law office of the late Colonel Mathiot, and was 
admitted to the bar in 1837. In 1843 he was a 
successful candidate for the State legislature and 
became a leader in that body. In 1844 he received | 
the nomination of the Whig party for Congress in 
the district composed of the counties of Knox, 
Licking and Franklin, in opposition to Colonel C. 
J. McNulty, one of the most able and accomplished 
stump speakers and political campaigners in Ohio. 
They conducted the canvass with extraordinary 
vigor, and it is generally conceded that it was owing 
to the herculean labors of Mr. White during this 
campaign that he contracted a fever which so utterly 
prostrated him as to end in his death, which oc- 
curred July 20, 1844. Columbus Delano took his 
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place on the ticket, and was elected by a majority 
of twelve votes. 

Samuel White, jr., for some time edited, in part, 
the Newark Gazet¢e; but in this vocation it cannot 
be said that he exhibited extraordinary ability. He 
was not remarkable as a writer. He made the re- 
ception speech in 1843, on the occasion of the ar- 
_ rival of John Quincy Adams in Newark, which was 
universally conceded to have been a preeminent 
success. He was a man of remarkable force and 
power as a public speaker. It is undoubtedly true 
that his equal as an orator, before a promiscuous 
assembly, and in cases of a certain kind before a 
jury, has never been produced in this county. His 
sarcasm was withering; his invective powerful. He 
was exceedingly ready and pointed in repartee, and 
of very. great severity in his strictures upon party 
measures and party leaders. In declamatory har- 
angues and satirical oratory he was perfectly over- 
whelming. In aptness of scriptural quotations he 
could not be excelled. To work up an audience 
to the fever heat of excitement, and to sway the 
multitude by inflammatory appeals, were to him 
matters of easy accomplishment. He was indeed 
a man of wonderful power, and his early death is 
probably all that prevented him from taking a front 
In 
logical argumentation, in philosophical reasoning, 


rank among the popular orators of America. 


in legal acumen or ability he did not excel, but in 
the elements of a popular stump orator, young as he 
was, he has had but few equals and fewer superiors. 
Many still remember that he and B. B. Taylor, a 
Democrat, made much music of the rambling, dis- 
cordant sort, during the famous log cabin and hard 
cider campaign of 1840. They were often pitted 
against each other in the three or four subsequent 
contests, producing uniformly music of the harsh- 
est sort. 

Samuel White was fearless, independent, out- 
spoken, frank, honest, never uttering opinions he 
did not believe, and always gave expression. to 
thoughts he entertained, without “fear, favor or 
affection.” 
against slavery and intemperance, he was always in 
the front rank, playing well the part of Richard, 
the lion-hearted. 

He asserted the right of free discussion—in- 
deed he became the acknowledged champion of . 


In the famous crusades of his times 


freedom of press and speech, and more thi: once 
braved ignorant, infuriated, brutal mobs, who 
tyranically denied the liberty of speech. He never 
shrank from the open avowal of his sentiments 
under any amount of popular odium, and therein 
he attained, in those heroic times, to the highest 
point of independent manhood. 

Mr. Isaac Smucker, speaking of him politically, 
says: 

‘‘He and I held opposing political opinions, but we were in 
harmony on the question of the right of free discussion, and 
now, after he has been a tenant of the tomb more than a third 
of a century, I avail myself, with the highest degree of pleasure, 
of the opportunity to bear testimony to one of nature’s highly 
gifted ones, with whom I was not in political harmony, and 
sometimes not on terms of friendly personal relations. But he 


had a noble nature and was, therefore, placable, forgiving, gen- 
erous, magnanimous.” 


A Welshman, who passed current on the 
“Hills” as Dr. Thomas, settled there about the 
year 1834. He derived most of his consequence 
from the fact that he placed five sons in the Baptist 
ministry, who were all more or less distinguished. 
They were named David, John, Benjamin, Daniel 
and Evan, and all entered the pulpit very young. 
David, the eldest, was, for a number of years, 
pastor of the church in Newark, as was also Ben- 
jamin. David was a man of wonderful volubility 
in the pulpit, and stood in the first class of the 
school known as “revival orators.” His brothers, 
also, had similar gifts, and all were liberally en- 
dowed with talents as public speakers. They were 
remarkable men, whose fame spread abroad, and 
who made considerable stir in the world as pulpit 
orators of more than average natural powers. 
They never enjoyed superior educational advan- 
tages, nor attained to any distinction in scholar- 
ship. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the pur- 
chase of Messrs. Rees and Phillips formed the 
nucleus of the Welsh settlement in this county. 
Theophilus Rees settled on his half of the pur- 
chase, and surrounded himself by his sons, The- 
ophilus and John, and his sons-in-law, the two 
David Thomas’, and David Lewis, and his hunter, 
“Jimmy Johnson,” giving to each of them about 
one hundred acres of his land. 

Mr. Thomas Phillips settled upon his portion of 
the purchase, and likewise surrounded himself by 
his sons, John H. and Samuel J., and his sons-in- 
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law, Thomas Owens, Samuel White, William Mor- 
rison and John Evans. To all of them he gave 
one hundred acres of land, but the two last named 
sons-in-law did not occupy their land. Morrison 
lived on land in the vicinity, but Evans never came 
to Licking county. Toa granddaughter Mr. Phil- 
lips gave two hundred acres of land, but she never 
occupied it. 

It is impracticable to give the names of the emi- 
grants from Wales who settled in this county sub- 
sequent to 1810. Additions were made to their 
number from year to year, so that, notwithstanding 
the numerous deaths and removals, the number of 
Welsh inhabitants in Licking county, ineluding 
those who are in whole or in part of Welsh parent- 
age, cannot be much less than twenty-five hundred 
at the present time. They live principally in the 
Welsh Hills settlement, and in the city of Newark, 
and village of Granville. 

Of those immigrants from Wales, who settled in 
the Hills subsequent to 1810, there were Daniel 
Griffith (1812), Walter and Nicodemus Griffith 
(1815), David Pittsford (1816), and Hugh Jones 
(1819). 

Edward Price and Edward Glenn came in 1821, 
and Rev. Thomas Hughes in 1822. 

Of those members of the families of Messrs. 
Rees and Phillips, who came from Wales in 1795, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Thomas, wife ‘of “Little” David 
Thomas, and daughter of Theophilus Rees, was 
the last survivor. She died May 3, 1855, after a 
residence in America of sixty years. 

The portion of Licking county in which the 
first Welsh settlers located, has ever since been 
known and designated as the “Welsh Hills settle- 
ment.” It was originally limited to the northeast 
quarter of Granville township, but the settlement 
gradually extended in all directions, and its pres- 
ent boundaries, though somewhat indefinite, may 
be given with some degree of approximation to 
accuracy. It is mainly in the townships of New- 
ark and Granville, but extends slightly into the 
townships of Newton and McKean. It begins at 
Sharon valley, at a point about two miles north- 
west of Newark, and extends in a northwesterly 
direction into McKean township, and is between 
five and six miles long. It has a width of four 
miles or more, extending on the northeast into 
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' years after their arrival. 


Newton township; its southwestern boundary be- 
ing in Granville township, near the village of Gran- 
ville. It is all between the road running north 
from Newark to Utica and that running west to 
Alexandria. 

The country embraced in this settlement, be- 
longs to the class known as “hilly,” but it may be 
regarded as fertile, particularly in the production 
of cereals. It was originally all heavily timbered, 
but is now mostly cleared land. Farms are not 
generally large, and timber for present and pros- 
pective purposes is found on each of them with 
rare exceptions. 

A considerable quantity of level or slightly un- 
dulating land is found on most of the farms, which 
produces corn and the different varieties of 
grasses well. Soft water springs abound, and it 
may be considered one of the best watered sec- 
tions of the county, although the streams are 
small. 

The settlement has always been regarded as one 
of rare salubriousness; healthfulness being the 
rule among the hardy, robust inhabitants, and sick- 
ness the exception. 

The earliest settlers on the Welsh Hills endured 
great hardships and privations, both in’ reaching 
their wild western homes, and during the first few 
They had to cut out 
roads to enable them to get to their land with 
wheeled vehicles; and the roads over which they 
traveled from the Ohio river, were of recent con- 


_ struction, and but little better than trails through 


the woods. They generally came in wagons, but a 
few are said to have brought their families in 
canoes to Zanesville. 

Indians often visited the Welsh settlers in early 
times, but they were not hostile. A sort of a chief 
named “Big Joe,” and a few of his followers were 
frequently visitors at the house of David Lewis, and 
are still distinctly remembered by one of the mem- 
bers of his family, Mrs. Ann Cunningham, wife and 
John Cunningham, and who was often present 
during their visitations. They did no particular 
harm, but frightened the women and children, and 
were not, therefore, welcome visitors. 

Wolves were very troublesome to the Welsh pio- 
neers, as well as all other pioneers of this county. 

It is related of the son of Theophilus Rees, 
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that on one occasion, when some distance from 
the house in the night, a pack of wolves sur- 
rounded and treed him, and then proceeded to 
gnaw at the trunk of the small tree, and make 
other menacing demonstrations as he sat on the 
lower limb. Fortunately their progress was ar- 
rested by some of the settlers, who were drawn 
thither by the unusually fierce howlings of the 
hungry beasts. On frequent occasions in the night, 
the wolves would gather in force around persons 
passing from one cabin to another, who had to be 
relieved by their friends armed with guns and 
torches. 

Mrs. Cunningham, above mentioned, states that 
one night while her brothers, sons of David Lewis, 
and herself, were engaged in boiling sugar water, 
near, their father’s house, a pack of wolves sur- 
rounded them, and made such threatening dem- 
onstrations as to render it necessary for their 
parents to disperse them, which they did by the 
aid of fire-brands, and perhaps powder and lead. 
They were held at bay by the children, by the free 
use of fire-brands, but the almost entire exhaustion 
of these brands before the arrival of assistance, 
rendered their position extremely perilous. Bears 
were numerous, and there were a few panthers, 
both very formidable foes. 

Most of these Welsh emigrants, had a limited 
knowledge of the English language; they also tena- 
ciously maintained the necessity and importance of 
perpetuating their own language. In this, however, 
they did not differ from the Germans and other 
foreigners. Settled together, on contiguous tracts 
of land, and forming a community by themselves, 
they were enabled for many years to carry out their 
wishes in this regard, and the Welsh language, and 
no other, continued to be spoken in many of these 
families for a long series of years. The views these 
people entertained; their inability to converse in 
English, and the utter ignorance of the Welsh lan- 
guage on the part of those composing contiguous 
neighborhoods, made their condition, of necessity, 
one of isolation and apparent exclusiveness, or, as 
it appeared, clanishness. But if this was a fault, 
it grew out of the necessities of their condition. 

Free intercourse with their American fellow-set- 
tlers was at first, and for many years, almost impos- 
sible, and this condition of things continued until 


that world-wide renowned institution, the American 
common school—that entering wedge for civiliza- 
tion—was established in and around this settle- 
Many of the older persons of this settle- 
ment never acquired a knowledge of the English 
language, but their children and grandchildren 
did, and gradually that language worked its way 
through the entire settlement. All their descen- 
dants of the present generation both understand 
and speak it with facility, and receive most of their 
education and training init. Keligious instruction 
is still continued in their own language, in three 
churches in Granville township and two in the city 
of Newark. 

The Welsh pioneers and their descendants, as 
well as the present Welsh population of Licking 
county, may be characterized as pre-eminently re- 
ligious, adhering, generally, either to the Baptist, 
Methodist or Congregational churches. They are, 
with rare exceptions, Calvinistic in their views, 
holding those peculiar tenets, probably, in their 
milder forms. They are Calvinists, at all events, 
whether Baptists, Methodists or Congregationalists. 
Probably a larger proportion of them are church- 
goers and church-members, than is to be found 
among any other nationalities, native or foreign. 

They spend very much more time in_ their 
churches for the purpose of receiving and impart- 
ing religious instruction, and for devotional exer- 
cises, than is usual with other churches and with 
other classes of citizens: neither are they surpassed 
by other churches, or systems of moral training, in 
their efforts at, and success in, developing a high 
order of consistent Christian character. They sus- 
tain five churches in this county exclusively, be- 
sides forming an integral portion of a number of 
others, in which they receive religious instruction 
in the English language. Prominent among these 
is the Welsh Hills Baptist church, organized with 
Welsh members in a great part, and since, mostly 
sustained by them. 

The Welsh are, also, generally friends of tem. 
perance. When the Maine law was in issue in 
1853, they were its unflinching friends, and have 
always been opposed to free drinking. They were 
especially zealous during the Washingtonian move 
ment in 1841, and for several subsequent years. 

During all the weary years in which the fierce 


ment. 
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battle between slavery and freedom was raging, 
this Welsh population stood with great unanimity 
on the side of freedom. 

When protection and free trade were contending 
for supremacy in the governmental policy, the 
Welsh voters generally rallied under the protection 
flag. 

When the Federal Union was imperiled by trai- 
tors, they were almost universally loyal to the 
government that had given them freedom and pro- 
tection, and many of them went forth to deadly con- 
flict on the battle-field. But few of them, if any, 
to their honor be it spoken, gave manifestations of 
sympathy with treason during the devastating war 
made by traitors in the interest of slavery, and 
against the government. The Welshmen of Lick- 
ing were patriots, and many of them offered up 
their lives as a sacrifice upon the altar of their 
country. 

They have always given encouragement to 
schools and other agencies for mental and moral 
improvement. They are accustomed to read, re- 

-flect, reason and mature their opinions, and when 
formed, they adhere to them with great tenacity— 
indeed they are proverbial for firmness, unyielding 


determination and decision of character. They 
hold their opinions because they believe them to be 
correct, and they never give them up for the sake 
of accommodation. They are positive men—men 
of strong convictions, that cannot be surrendered 
to please anybody. They have always been up to 
the average standard of intelligence and general 
information. Sustaining, as they do, churches, 
schools, and the press, they could not fail to reach 
a good degree of enlightenment. 

They place a full estimate on‘ the value of 
money, but are, nevertheless, scrupulously honest 
and conscientiously upright; generally manifesting 
a high degree of integrity in their business re- 
lations. 

The present occupants of the Welsh Hills, de- 
cendants of the pioneer settlers, have become 
considerably Americanized, readily adapting them- 
selves to American institutions, language, customs, 
habits and modes of thought. They are distin- 
guished for all the qualities of good citizenship, 
and justly claim a good degree of exemption from 
debasing habits, indulgence in groveling propensi- 
ties, drunkenness, and the debauchery, vice and 
crime which degrade humanity. 


CHAPTER XXX. 


HISTORICAL 


“SCRAPS.” 


DIMENSIONS OF THE COUNTY—MILITARY AND REFUGEE LANDS—PRIMITIVE GOVERNMENT—EARLY SETTLERS AND SET- 
TLEMENTS—EARLY PREACHERS—TABLE OF CHURCHES—NUMBER OF MILES OF RAILROAD, TURNPIKE AND CANAL— 
THE LOG-CABIN-HARD-CIDER-COON-SKIN CAMPAIGN OF 1840—EARLY MAIL MATTERS—PROMINENT MEN OF THE 


COUNTY. 


‘«Breathes there a man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land!” 


HE extreme width of Licking county is twenty- 

two and a half miles, from north to south, thirty 
miles from east to west. These dimensions would 
give the county six hundred and seventy-five square 
miles of territory; but as the original surveyors of 
1796 failed to give a straight line on the northern 
boundary, a strip of, sixteen miles in length, and 


about three-fourths of a mile in breadth, was lost, 
which reduces the figures to six-hundred and sixty- 
three miles. A tract of nearly two miles by two 
and a half in extent is also lost at the southeast 
corner of the county, which still further reduces 
the territory almost five square miles, leaving a sum 
total of only six hundred and fifty-eight square 
miles. 

The eastern half of the county is gener- 
ally characterized as hilly, and only moderately 
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productive, yet nearly all cultivable; while the 
western half is level or rather undulating, and with 
a very small proportion too uneven or steep for the 
plow. It is beautifully diversified by hill and dale 
—by high, irregular ridges and level plains—by 
sterile hills and fertile, alluvial bottoms—by the 
rough “hill country” of the eastern half of the 
county, and by the level and undulating lands of 
the western half. The eastern half is varied here 
and there by beautiful landscapes, high peaks, dark 
glens, inaccessible bluffs, cavernous dells, abrupt 
acclivities, rugged hillsides, craggy cliffs, such as 
are found on the “Flint Ridge,” at the ‘Licking 
Narrows,” along the Rocky fork, and in some 
other localities. 

Nine-tenths or more of the county is situated 
within the old United States Military District, and 
is, therefore, to that extent composed of United 
States Military lands—that is, lands set apart by 
Congress in June, 1796, for the payment of certain 
claims of the officers and soldiers for services 
rendered during the Revolutionary war. The nar- 
row strip of two and a half miles wide, along the 
southern border of the county belongs to the Re- 
fugee tract—a tract of land dedicated by Congress 
in April, 1798, to the payment of the claims of 
those refugees whose possessions in Canada and 
Nova Scotia had been confiscated by the British 
government, upon the alleged ground that their 
owners had abandoned them, and had joined the 
colonists in their struggle for independence. 

The United States Military lands amounted to 
two million six hundred and fifty thousand acres. 
The tract was bounded on the east by the west line 
of the seven ranges; on the south by Congress 
lands and by the Refugee tract; on the west by the 
Scioto river, and on the north by the Greenville 
treaty boundary line. 

The Refugee tract was four and a half miles wide, 
and forty-eight miles long, extending eastward from 
the Scioto river, and contained one hundred thou- 
sand acres. The villages of Gratiot, Linnville, 
Amsterdam, Jacksontown, Hebron, Brownsville, 
Luray and Kirkersville are near to or upon the 
north line of the Refugee tract. Etna and Bow- 
ling Green townships are wholly within it; and the 
southern portions of Harrison, Union and Licking 
townships are also in the Refugee tract. 


The territory which now constitutes Licking coun 
ty, was within the limits of Washington county (the 
first county organized in the Northwest Territory), 
from 1788 until 1798, when, by the organization of 
Ross county, it became a portion of it, and so re- 
mained until the year 1800, when Fairfield county 
being established, it was thrown into it and contin- 
ued to be a portion of said county until 1808, 
when ,the organization of Licking county was 
effected. 

The first Territorial legislature of the Northwest 
Territory met at Cincinnati, September 16, 1799; 
and Ross county’s representatives in that body 
were Edward Tiffin, Thomas Worthington, Samuel 
Findlay, and Elias Langham; and their only con- 
stituents living within the present limits of Licking 
county, were the families of Elias Hughes, and 
John Ratliff, consisting of twenty-two persons. The 
second session, with the same representatives, was 
held at Chillicothe, in November, 1800. The 
third session, with the same representatives, ex- 
cept Samuel Findlay, met at Chillicothe, November 
23, 1801. 

The Territorial delegates in Congress were Gen- 
eral William H. Harrison, who served from 1799 
until 1800. William McMillen succeeded him, 
but served only until 1801, when Paul Fearing took 
his seat as such and served until 1803. 

In November, 1802, a constitutional convention 
was held at Chillicothe, and formed the first con- 
stitution for the State of Ohio. At that time we 
were part and parcel of Fairfield county, and that 
county was represented in said convention by 
Henry Abrams and Emanuel Carpenter. 


The first permanent white settlement made with- 
in the present limits of the county was effected in 
1798, by Elias Hughes and John Ratliff. They 
came to the Bowling Green (now in Madison 
township), on the Licking, from western Virginia 
and were the only settlers until early in the year 
1800. The two families spent the preceding year 
at the mouth of the Licking, and in the spring of 
1798 they ascended said stream some twenty miles, 
ahd there squatted, both families numbering, upon 
their arrival, twenty-one persons; During the year 
1799 a son was born to Elias Hughes, thus increas- 
ing the colony to twenty-two. The first death was 
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that of an infant child of John Stadden, whose 
birth and death occurred in the latter part of the 
year 1801. The first marriage within the limits of 
Licking county, was that of the parents of the 
aforesaid child—John Stadden and Elizabeth 
Green—which took place on Christmas day in the 
year 1800. John Ratliff died on the south side of 
the Licking, near the mouth of the Brushy fork, 
about or in the year 1811. 
ants of Hughes and Ratliff still reside in the county. 

In the year 1800, ‘Benjamin Green and Richard 
Pitzer settled on the Shawnee run, two miles below 
the junction of the North and South forks, having 
come from Alleghany county, Maryland. In the 
same year Captain Samuel Elliott, from the same 
county, settled half a mile above them. And in 
the same year Isaac Stadden, an emigrant from 
Northumberland county, Pennsylvania, settled half 
a mile above Captain Elliott. His brother John, 
an unmarried brother, accompanied him. He re- 
mained unmarried, however, only until the Christ- 
mas of this year. And it was during this year 
also that John Van Buskirk left Brooke county, 
Virginia, and settled upon a thirty-one hundred 
acre tract of land he had purchased, situated in 
the valley of the South fork (now in Union town- 
ship), some eight miles or more above the mouth 
of the South fork. His death occurred December 
31, 1840. 

Isaac Stadden was the first civil officer elected 
within the limits of the county. At an election 
held in January, 1802, at the cabin of Captain 
Hughes, he was chosen a justice of the peace of 
Licking township, then Fairfield county, and Elias 
Hughes, was elected captain of militia, at the same 
time and place. John Stadden became the first 
sheriff of Licking county, in 1808, and served as 
such, and as collector of taxes until 1810. Cap- 
tain Elliott was elected coroner of the county in 
1808 and served as such for a score of years or 
more. He had been a soldier in the Revolution- 
ary war. His death took place in May, 1831, in 
his eightieth year. Benjamin Green lived until 
1835, dying at the age of seventy-six years. 

The year 1801 brought with it quite a number 
of settlers. John Larabee ascended the Licking 
river in a canoe to the mouth of the Bowling 
Green run, where he landed, and near that point on 


A few of the descend- 


the south side of the Licking, he occupied a_hol- 
low sycamore tree, while he cleared some land, 
and raised of corn. He served 
throughout the whole Revolutionary war, and 
probably also in the Indian wars afterwards. Mr. 
Larabee died February 6, 1846, aged four score and 
six years. James Maxwell came up the Licking 
with Mr. Larabee, John Weedman and a Mr. 
Carpenter. Maxwell was the first school teacher, 
and made that his life-long profession. He was 
also the first constable, having been elected to said 
office, January 1, 1802, at the same time and place 
of the election of Captain Hughes and Isaac Stad- 
den, esq., Samuel Parr this year settled on the 
Licking bottoms, just below the junction of the 
North and South forks. James Macauley and 
James Danner located themselves near the mouth 
of Ramp creek, where the first named built a “tub- 
mill,” or “‘corn-cracker,” the first water power con- 
cern within the present limits of the county. Phil- 
lip Barrick settled near the ‘Licking Narrows.” 
John Jones built his cabin in the Raccoon valley, 
five miles from the mouth of Raccoon creek, and 
Phineas and Frederick Ford and Benoni Benjamin 
theirs in the Ramp or Auter Creek valley, some 
miles from the mouth of Ramp or Auter creek. 
Phillip Sutton, Job Rathbone, and John and 
George Gillespie settled in the Hog Run valley. In 
September of this year, John Edwards came to the 
South Fork valley, from Brooke county, Virginia. 
He was distinguished as a hunter and an expert 
with the rifle, having been engaged as a spy for 
some years on the frontiers of Virginia, as well as 
the Northwest Territory. In coming he blazed 
the trees and killed the game for their subsistence, 
while others cut out the road, where necessary, and 
still others followed with the wagon, which con- 
tained his family and household effects. 

The year 1802 brought many immigrants. Alex- 
ander Holmes and James Hendricks came from 
Brooke county, Virginia, and settled in the South 
Fork valley near the residence of their brother-in- 
law, John Van Buskirk. Theophilus Rees, David 
Lewis, David Thomas, James Johnson, and Simon 
James came this year, most of them settling on the 
Welsh Hills. Jacob Nelson settled in the Licking 
valley, and not long thereafter built a mill, a mile 
or more below the junction of the North and South 


a few acres 
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forks. Newark was laid out this year by General 
W. C. Schenck; and Abraham Miller, John War- 
den and Henry Claybaugh came from the South 
branch of the Potomac, and settled ‘in its imme- 
diate vicinity. Michael Thorn, Frederick Myer, 
and Henry Neff located at or near the Little Bowl- 
ing Green, on the southern borders of the county, 
during this year. ‘They were from the Mononga- 
hela country, in West Virginia. Adam Hatfield, 
James Black, Richard Parr, Samuel Elliott, Henry 
Claybaugh, Samuel Parr, and Samuel Elliott, jr., 
built and occupied cabins in Newark this year, 
except the younger Elliott, who probably had a 
tenant in his. The senior Elliott built the first 
hewed log house with shingled roof. Black kept 
a tavern on the lot now occupied by the Park 
House. Beall Babbs, James Jeffries and Mrs. 
Catharine Pegg, settled in or near Newark during 
this year. Jonathan Benjamin, father-in-law of 
John Jones and the Ford brothers, located on 
Ramp or Auter creek, in the spring of 1802. He 
had passed through the French and Indian wars, 
and through the Revolutionary war, also, and had 
been a frontiersman from his youth up. Mr. Ben- 
jamin died in 1841, at the great age of one hun- 
dred and three years. Patrick Cunningham, Abra- 
ham Johnson, Abraham Wright, James Petticord, 
Edward Nash, Carlton, Benedict, Aquilla, and two 
John Belts settled about and in Newark, except 
Cunningham, who first lived neighbor to John 
Jones, having built the second cabin within the 
present limits of Granville township. He was 
from Tyrone county, province of Ulster, Ireland; 
the others were from Washington county, Pennsyl- 
vania. A considerable colony from Brooke coun- 
ty, Virginia, also settled in the South Fork valley. 

In 1803, John Evans settled in the North Fork 
valley, seven miles north of Newark, and in the 
spring of the same year Evan Payne and Jacob 
Wilson located in the same valley about a mile 
above the mouth of the North fork. They, as well 
Evans, were Virginians. John Simpson, Robert 
Church, William Schamahorn, Richard Jewell, Ed- 
ward Crouch, William and John Moore, Thomas 
Seymour, and William O’Bannon settled within the 
present limits of Madison township, during this 
year also. 


In 1804, Thomas Cramer, Simon James and 


Peter Cramer settled on the Welsh Hills; Evan 
Humphrey and Chiswold May settled near the 
Big Spring in Newton township. These were all 
Virginians. Daniel Thompson, his son-in-law, 
Daniel Enyart, and Matthias and Hathaway Den- 
man also came this year and settled in Hanover 
township; and Moses Meeks, William Harris, 
Charles Howard and John and Adam Myers set- 
tled in Bowling Green township; Maurice Newman 
settled in Newark; John and Jacob Myers, Daniel 
Smith and James Taylor settled in Union town- 
ship; John Channel, Thomas Deweese and Henry 
Smith settled in Madison township. Mr. Smith 
had officiated for some time as Territorial magis- 
trate, under a commission from Governor St. Clair. 
He became one of the early time magistrates of 
Madison and associate judge in the county. 

In 1805, Rev. Joseph Thrap settled in the east- 
ern borders of the county ; George Ernst and John 
Feasel came from Shenandoah county, Virginia, 
and settled in Clay Lick valley; Elias and John 
Farmer came from Bedford county, Pennsylvania, 
and settled a few miles southwest of Newark; John 
and Jacob Switzer came to the Clay Lick from 
“the glades” of Pennsylvania; John Siglar settled 
in Hog Run valley; John Price, W. H. Mead and 
perhaps David Beaver located in the South Fork 
valley, as did David Herron and David Hatfield, 
in Newark; General John Spencer settled on Spen- 
cer run, in Newton township; Archibald Wilson, 
jr., settled in Newark. The most valuable addi- 
tion to the inhabitants of this year was the Gran- 
ville colony, an account of which appears else- 
where. Several emigrants also came to the Welsh 
Hills during this and the succeeding year, among 
whom were John Price, Benjamin Jones, John H. 
Phillips and Thomas Powell. 

In 1806, the upper valley of Raccoon creek, 
now Monroe township, was settled by George W. 
Evans, and soon thereafter by Charles and George 
Green. Henry Drake also located in the upper 
valley of the South fork, now Harrison township, 
during this year. Chester and Elisha Wells and 
John Hollister settled near the mouth of the 
Rocky fork. Samuel Hand, James Holmes, and 
David Benjamin settled in the South Fork valley, 
Evan Pugh and Archibald Wilson settled north of 
Newark, in North Fork valley. The upper valley of 
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the North fork, now Burlington township, was set- 
tled by James Dunlap, Nathan Conard and others. 
William Hull and Isaac Farmer located this year 
in the vicinity of the Flint ridge. : 

In 1807 John Cook Herron built and occupied 
a cabin in the Raccoon valley, now St: Albans 
township. Granville township, Fairfield county, 
was organized this year. It embraced the western 
half of the present county of Licking, except the 
Refugee lands, Licking township, embracing the 
eastern half, with the same exception. 

In 1808, Joseph Conard settled in the North 
Fork valley, near the present village of Utica. He 
came from Loudoun county, Virginia, and was the 
first settler within the present township of Wash- 
ington. In this year (1808), the county of Lick- 
ing was organized. 

In 1809, Henry Iles settled within the present 
limits of Bennington township. In 1810, the 
Wakatomika valley was first settled by Samuel 
Hickerson, followed next year by James ‘Thrap. 
Daniel Poppleton rendered a similar service within 
the present limits of Hartford township, in the 
year 1812. Joseph and Peter Headly started a 
settlement on the head-waters of the South fork 
(now in Jersey township), in 1815. Etna town- 
ship, too, was settled in 1815, if nota little earlier, 
by John Williams, the Housers and others. Isaac 
Essex settled there in 1816. In the year 1818 
David Bright located in the northeastern part of 
this county, and was the first settler of Fallsbury 
township, while in 1821, Rena Knight built a 
cabin and opened a clearing near the head of 
Brushy fork, at a point now in Liberty township- 
Thus one locality after another became settled, 
and finally fully occupied in every section of the 
county. 


In 1802, a Presbyterian minister, named Mc- 
Donald, came along and preached two sermons to 
the settlers in the Licking valley. In 1803, Rev. 
John Wright, also a Presbyterian preacher, de- 
livered two sermons in Newark. Thomas Marquis, 
another Presbyterian minister, gave the people of 
Raccoon valley a sermon or two during this year. 
During the autumn of this year, Rev. Asa Shinn, 
of the Methodist church, commenced preaching, 
as an itinerant minister, at Benjamin Green’s, in 


the Hog Run settlement, and before his year 
closed he there organized a society, or church, and 
that was the original, or pioneer church  organiza- 
tion in the county. He, probably, sometimes 
preached in Newark also; certainly his successor 
on the circuit, Revs. James Quinn and John 
Meeks, — did, small church 
organization as early as 1805, which was the 
second in our county. 


S 


and also formed a 


The Congregational church 
of Granville, organized before the Granville colony 
left New England, was the third religious society 
of Licking county, and the Methodist society, 
organized in 1806, or a little later, near the Bow- 
ling Green, was, probably, the fourth. A Metho- 
dist. society, the eastern borders of this 
county, organized about the same time, and often 
ministered to by the Rev. Joseph Thrap, was most 
likely the next in order and the fifth in number. 
The Welsh Hills Baptist church was organized 
September 4, 1808, and was the sixth and next in 
order. In the autumn of the same year the First 
Presbyterian church of Newark was organized, and 
was the seventh in order, in the county, although 
there may have been a Methodist church organized 
earlier in the South Fork valley. 

The Revs. Joseph Williams and James Axley 
were itinerating Methodist ministers in 1805. 
Rev. Peter Cartwright preached to the Methodist 
societies in 1806, as did also Rev. John Emmett: 
Rey. James Scott, a Presbyterian minister, also 
preached in Newark during this year. Rev. James 
Hoge, of the same denomination, visited and 
preached to the people of Granville during the 
year, as did also Rey. Samuel P. Robbins, of the 
Congregational church, and Rev. David Jones, of 
the Baptist church. In 1807, Revs. Joseph Hayes 
and James King were the itinerant ministers who 
ministered regularly to the Methodist churches 
hereabouts. Sometimes, too, Revs. Jesse Stone- 
man and Robert Manly ministered to them, as did 
also Rey. Levi Shinn. In 1808 the Revs. Ralph 
Lotspeitch and Isaac Quinn were the regular 
Methodist preachers. Elder James Sutton and 
Mr. Steadman appeared as Baptist ministers. 
Rey. Timothy Harris, a Congregational minister, 
took charge of the church in Granville this year 
and continued his ministration until 1822. His 


near 


ordination there was conducted by Revs. Lyman 
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Potter, Stephen Lindley, Jacob Lindley, John 
Wright and James Scott. In 1809 Revs. Ben- 
jamin Lakin, and John Johnson were the Metho- 
dist itinerants. Revs. Thomas Powell and John 
W. Patterson (Baptists), commenced: their min- 
isterial services in Licking county. In 18ro the 
latter took charge of the Welsh Hills church, and 
in the next year of the Hog Run church, also. 
Rey. James B. Finley was the Methodist itinerant 
of the year 1810. 


The following table exhibits the number, location 
and denomination of the churches at present in 
the county, the number of Christian societies, re- 
presented by one or more church buildings, being 
twenty-seven, twélve of them having each only one 
edifice, the others being divided among the re- 
maining fifteen denominations, forty being the 
highest number owned by any one, that being the 
Episcopal Methodist: 
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The total valuation of church edifices in the 
county is three hundred thousand dollars, and they 
are supposed to furnish sittings for more than 
twenty thousand persons. 

The Methodists were the first denomination to 
organize, being in 1804; the Congregationalists 
were the second, being in 1805; the Baptists and. 
Presbyterians the next, being in 1808; the Cove- 


nanters organized in 1813; the Lutherans in 1817. 
The others afterwards. 


There are at present within the county limits 
twenty-five miles of turnpike, being the National 
road running across the southern part of the county: 
and about the same number of miles of canal; both 
of these great internal improvements being buil 
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between the years 1825 and 1835. There are at 
present about one hundred miles of railroad in the 
county, as follows: Straitsville division of the 
Baltimore and Ohio road, ten miles: Central Ohio 
division of Baltimore and Ohio road, thirty-two 
miles; Northern division of same, thirteen miles: 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis, twelve miles; 
and the Ohio Central road (the new road not yet 
completed, passing through Granville), about thirty 
miles. 


A most extraordinary political excitement perva- 
ded Licking county, as well as the country at large, 
during the year 1840—the year of “the log-cabin- 
hard-cider-and-coon-skin campaign.” As indicated, 
it was not a local but a general tornado raging with 
more ‘or less fury, in all the States of the American 
Union, but in none of them was the hurricane 
wilder than in Ohio, and in no locality did it raeg 
more furiously than in “Old Licking.” The peo- 
ple were wont to meet in immense crowds, and 
became intensely excited under the declamatory 
harangues of wranglers, demagogues and stump 
orators, 
press of the country, addressed to the passions, 
superadded to the fanatical and exciting speeches 
of the heated partisans, and candidates for public 
offices, roused the people as they had never been 
roused before, and worked them up to fever heat, 
producing a state of wild delirium among them, 
hitherto unparalleled in the history of the country 
and never afterwards approached in infuriated 
fanaticism. The stormy passions of the masses 
were lashed into uncontrollable fury; often dis- 
played an intensity of feeling wholly unknown be- 
fore, and manifested a degree of extravagance and 
wildness in the discussion of political questions 
that was a marvel to the few sober-minded men of 
both parties, that remained in a measure unaffected 
in the midst of the frenzy that had seized upon the 
multitudes. These abnormal manifestations char- 
acterized one portion of the people, while the 
other portion, little, if any less excited or delirious, 
erected their lofty hickory poles, surmounted them 
with huge hickory brooms, and displayed the living 
‘rooster in various ways and in every conceivable 
manner, as the representative of antagonism to the 
coon, while their speeches about equaled in defam- 


The inflammatory appeals of the party 


ation of character the ribaldry of the doggerels 
sung by the former. And all this frantic madness 
resulted from the determination of the party of the 
first part, to prevent the re-election of Martin Van 
Buren and Richard M. Johnson, and substitute for 
them General William H. Harrison and John 
Tyler—this and nothing more. The question was, 
shall we elect General Harrison or Martin Van 
Buren President? Licking county decided by 
about two hundred majority in favor of the latter. 
The great gathering of the clans during the year 
was in Newark, on the fourth of July, Thomas 
Corwin being the Whig orator of the occasion, and 
John Brough the Democratic. Sam. White and 
Joshua Mathiot were the chief local orators of the 
former, and B. B. Taylor and James Parker of the 
latter. 

The delirium manifested itself in the oft-repeated 
gathering together by the populace, in immense 
meetings, at ‘distances so remote as to necessitate 
an absence of a number of days, to the partial 
neglect of their usual avocations. The further ir- 
rational manifestations of the excited crowds 
while going’ to and returning from those monster 
meetings, as well as while present at, them, con- 
sisted of singing songs and rolling balls—of rid- 
ing from place to place in canoes on wheels, 
and of hauling with oxen or horses; from town 
to town, miniature log cabins, erected upon wheels 
partially covered with coon-skins (the ridge-pole 
of the roof being generally embellished with one 
or more live coons), and to whose corners were 
clinging, by way of adornment, full grown states- 
men, nibbling at corn-dodgers or sections of john- 
ny-cake and sipping at a gourd of hard cider, and 
at intervals singing, on the highest attainable key, 
doggerel. songs in the interest of “Tippecanoe and 
Tyler too.” <A few of the trades and industries 
and arts were also represented in miniature, on 
wheels, at the great conventions, and temporarily 
operated, sometimes while in motion, Some large 
log cabins, built of heavy logs, and furnished with 
buckeye chairs, were built in which to hold neigh- 
borhood meetings, and in front of which the trunk 
of the largest accessible buckeye tree was erected, 
surmounted with a cider-barrel and a gourd at- 
tached. One of these log-cabins, with the usual 
adjuncts, was erected in Newark and used for 
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many months for the practice of the oratory, the 
eloquence, the minstrelsy peculiar to that year. 

The Whig victory of 1840 was, in the opinion of 
its leaders, a crushing blow to the Democracy. So 
badly was the party defeated that it was doubtful if 
it ever again could rally, “unless with a change of 
name or a change of principles.” During the ad- 
ministration under Van Buren, the country was 
plunged into one of its financial crises—its curren- 
cy ten, fifteen, and sometimes twenty-five per cent. 
below par, and the laboring man had his wages cut 
In May, 1837, 
less than three months after the administration 
commenced, every bank in, the United States, with 
few exceptions, suspended specie payments, and 
refused to redeem its wild-cat issues of notes. Had 
the President been firm the banks would not have 
had the vantage ground. But. the treasuye of the 
people was locked up in bank vaults—the govern- 
ment. had nothing with which to pay its debts or 
its current expenses, and President Van Buren 
called Congress together in extraordinary session. 
Then the banks were masters. of the situation, and 
the President had a stormy four years of office. 

General Harrison, who four years before had but 
seventy-three electoral votes for President, against 
one. hundred and seventy-six for Van Buren, at the 
election of 1840 had two hundred and thirty-four 
electoral votes to sixty for Van Buren. 

The popular vote for Harrison and Tyler showed 
almost as'overwheming a majority as that of the 
Electoral colleges. The leading and more think- 
ing men. of the party who achieved this unprece- 
dented triumph were afraid they had an elephant 
on their hands that they could not manage. But 
the men who. voted to make times: better, who 
were promised ‘“‘two dollars a day and roast beef” 
if Harrison was elected, and but “six and one- 
fourth cents a day anda sheep’s pluck” under Van 
Buren, were jubilant. They demanded a universal 
rejoicing—a day of jubilee for the salvation of the 
country. In many places they did rejoice with 
bonfires, illuminations, the firing of cannon, and 
with other demonstrations of joy. In Newark the 
rejoicing was to be one that would astonish the 
natives, and it did astonish. them—to be an illu- 
mination of the whole country, as far as the town 
could be seen, by a unique bonfire, and it was a 


down almost to a starving point. 


unique one. Around the public square, in the 
center of the town, on each of the four streets, 
they planted innumerable barrels of tar, digging 


‘holes so as to cover one-third or one-half of the 


barrel. The heads were knocked in, and shavings 

and pieces of dry wood, all well smeared with tar, 

were placed on top. The whole county was ad- 

vised of the grand event to come off on a particu-. 
lar night, which, after consulting the almanac, they 

found would be a dark one, without any moon. 

From all the country round—in wagons and bug- 

gies, on foot and on horseback—came the de- 

lighted Whigs, brimful of joy and expected satis- 

faction. 

The night was an excellent one to show off a 
bright light, for the almanac was correct—there was 
no moon. The fire was applied to the shavings, 
and soon a bright blaze of fire was around the 
square; -the jubilant Whigs cheered, and all 
seemed happy. But their joy was transient. As 
soon as the shavings and light wood burned down 
to the tar the light was absorbed by a suffocating 
smoke, and the square and the whole town were 
enveloped init. Efforts were made to rekmdle 
the tar by the addition of more fuel, but as the 
pine wood and shavings burned out the smoke be- 
came greater than ever. The Whigs were crest- 
fallen; the Democrats who ventured out were 
elated. As if by a sudden impulse, every sup- 
porter of Van Buren that owned or could borrow 
a lantern of any kind put a lighted tallow candle 
in and went out to see what they called the 
‘gloomination.” The fires had to be extinguished, 
and for days the smell of tar was in and around 
the town of Newark. The Whigs were the worst- 
bored men ever seen in that region. The mere 
mention of the grand illumination acted as quickly 
as the. sight of a red shawl does ona mad bull, 
exciting them to rage. But in the end the tables 
were turned, the biters were bitten. 

The death of General Harrison, after being 
president one month, devolved the executive office 
on Vice-President Tyler. He was made the scape- 
goat for the violated promises of good times which 
came not. 

Ohio in 1840 elected Thomas Corwin over 
Shannon for governor, by a clear majority of over 
sixteen thousand votes, an immense majority, in 
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that day when the vote of Ohio was much less 
than half that which is now annually given. 

In 1842 the same candidates for governor were 
again in the field, and Shannon beat Corwin by a 
plurality of nearly two thousand, and the Dem- 
ocracy from, what Governor Wood called, “be- 
nighted Ashtabula to intelligent Hamilton county,” 
were uproariously happy. During the contest they 
worked to “right the wrongs of 1840 in 1842,” 
and to their great surprise they were successful. 
Remembering the fawx pas of the Whigs two years 
before, in their celebration at Newark, when their 
illumination was but a “gloomination,” the Lick- 
ing county Democracy declared their intention of 
showing the silly Whigs how to do the thing right. 

In the same public square the Democratic 
leaders had collected a large quantity of dry elm 
logs, from ten to fifteen feet long. These they had 
split in long strips. Procuring the longest pole 
they could get, they fastened a couple of slips of 
light timber at a distance from the bottom suff- 
cient to allow the pyramid of elm sticks to reach it. 
Above they had empty tar barrels around the pole, 
the lower end resting on the intended pyramid. 
The barrels, as they were put on the pole, were 
filled with shavings, straw, etc., all well saturated 
with tar and turpentine—and then the pole, thus 
decorated, was, with much difficulty, raised to a 
perpendicular and the end firmly secured in the 
ground. The pyramid of dry elm was then made 
by placing the upper end of the sticks against the 
cross-pieces at the foot of the barrels, with barrels, 
shavings, and other combustibles placed in its 
center and between the sticks, so as easily to be 
fired. 

At the appointed hour, in the sight of thousands 
collected to see it, the mass was fired. Kike the 
evening of the Whig celebration, the night was a 
fine one. Nota breath of air was to be felt. In 
a few moments the fire found its way through the 
barrels, which acted as a chimney, and the flame 
shot upward, as a pillar of fire by night, until it 
almost seemed to reach the heavens. But the 
best laid plans ‘“‘o’ mice and men gang aft aglee.” 
Just as it reached the highest point a breeze struck 
it, and the column of fire seemed gently to bend, 
until it finally wrapped the cupola of the court 
house, then one of the most costly in the State.’ 


A panic, swayed the crowd; for a moment men 
stood aghast, and a rush was made. The pyramid 
was torn down, and the pole with the barrels on it 
was promptly razed. The court house was saved, 
and with it, perhaps, other buildings, and that 
ended the Democratic illumination by bon-fire. If 
the Whigs, two years before, were chagrined at 
their failure to illuminate, the Democrats were 
doubly so in 1842 at their success. The one al- 
most smothered the town in tar-smoke; the other 
came near burning down the town to make a light. 
Terms were finally made between the parties. 
Each was to ignore in speech any mention of the 
ill-success of the other. 

This manner of conducting a presidential cam- 
paign continued many years after 1840, though, 
perhaps, few were characterized with such intense 
excitement, bitterness of feeling and universal inter- 
est. Even yet the people are much given to 
bonfires and processions, cannon, music, pole-rais- 
ing, etc., in the conduct of political campaigns; 
but it would seem as if they were growing less 
conservative in this respect, and more and more 
inclined to listen to speech-making, and to indulge 
in the quiet reading of newspapers, and the form- 
ing of their opinions in less demonstrative and a 
more sober and sensible manner. The campaigns 
are being conducted more and more on the 
principle of appeal to the judgment and higher 
intellectual faculties, rather than the passions and 
prejudices. 


The advance in mail facilities, and the increase 
in post offices from time to time, well illustrates the 
growth of the county. During the first five years 
after the first settlement of the county, Zanesville 
was the nearest post office. Newark was then made 
a post town, and some years thereafter a post office 
was established in Granville. A post office was 
established in Utica about the year 1815. A 
weekly mail, carried on horseback, supplied these 
offices. A post office was established in Hanover at 
Chester Wells, and another between, Newark and 
Utica, called Newton Mills. ‘These were the princi- 
pal offices before 1825, except those at Johnstown, 
Vandorn’s, and Homer, numbering eight in all, 
which were chiefly supplied by the two mail routes, 
one crossing the county east and west, the other 
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north and south, run by two-horse, and sometimes 
four-horse stages, twice a week. After 1828 came 
the ponderous, fast-going four-horse coach, running 
daily at about seven miles per hour. Afterwards 
came the packets, and the pony express—now the 
principal mails are carried daily or several times a 
day, in railroad cars moving at the rate of thirty 
miles an hour. The post offices now number thirty- 
five in all, there being one or more in almost every 
township of the county, so that probably not a man 
in Licking county lives more than five miles from a 
post office. 


The prominent men of the county are thus men- 
tioned by Hon. Isaac Smucker in his Centennial 
history; he forgets, in his modesty, to place his 
own honored name in the list: 


“‘ Tt may not be amiss to give the names of some of those who 
commenced their career here during the first half and finished it 
during the last half of the century. Conspicuous among this 
class were Captain Bradley Buckingham, David Moore, Isaac 


Stadden, Colonel Robert Davidson, Rees Darlington, Benjamin - 


Briggs, Major John Stewart, Colonel W. W. Gault, John Cun- 
ningham, esq., Stephen McDougal, Sereno Wnght, Major 
Elisha Warren, Judge Bancroft, William Hull, John Van Bus- 
kirk, Captain Samuel Elliott, William Gavitt, Captain Willard 
Warner, James Gillespie, James Holmes, Colonel William 
Spencer, Richard Lamson, Peter Schmucker, Amos H. Caffee 
and many others. 

“‘To give a measure of completeness to this Centennial his- 
tory of Licking county, I beg leave also to bring to notice some 
of the gentlemen who have most conspicuously identified them- 
selves with our.county during the latter half only of the Centen- 
nial period now closing. Prominent among the list given under 
this head are Jonathan Taylor, Joshua Mathiot and Danie] 
Duncan, who were all elected to Congress, as well as to other 
positions of honor and responsibility. Another trio of this 
class consisted of Israel Dille, Dr. J. N. Wilson and Lucius 
Case, all men of intelligence, extensive information and talents, 
who were largely influential in giving direction to public senti- 
ment. They were original thinkers, zealous investigators, en- 
thusiastic students. The two first named pushed their investiga- 
tions in the direction of philosophy and the natural sciences, 
with diligence and a good degree of success. The tastes of the 
latter led him to the study of jurisprudence and political 
eeonomy; hence he became prominent as a lawyer, and as an 
active and influential debater in the Constitutional convention 
of 1851-52. Conspicuous also among our latter-half-century_ 
men was-he who was familiarly called Sam. White. He was an 
influential legislator for a time, and moreover attained to the 
highest reputation among us as a popular orator, and an un- 
faltering friend of freedom! Colonel B. B. Taylor, too, for a 
brief time as senator and political orator, filled a large space in 
the public eye. James Parker and James R. Stanberry also 
obtained distinction as public speakers, not only at the bar and 
before political assemblies, but also as grave and dignified 


senators. Among others of our modern legislators were Samuel 
D. King, George H. Flood, P. N. O'Bannon, Daniel Duncan, 
W. B. Woods, Charles Follett, Willard Warner, Dr. Walter 
B. Morris, R. B. Truman, George B. Smythe, John F. Follett, 
C. B. Giffin, William Parr, William Bell, J. B. Jones, J. W. 
Owens, W. D. Smith and others, who exerted a degree of in- 
fluence as members of our State legislature. 

“Among those of our citizens other than legislators who have 
‘done the State some service,’ and acquired honorable distine- 
tion in other departments of the public service, or in the line 
of their own chosen pursuits, are Presidents Pratt, Going, Bai- 
ley, Hall, and Talbott, of Denison university; Judges Searle, 
Buckingham, Brumback, and Follett; W. D. Morgan, T. ie 
Davis, M. M. Munson, L. B. Wing, A. B. Clark, Dr. J. R. 
Black, T. J. Anderson, Colonel William Spencer, William to 
Kerr, J. W. Webb, C. H. Kibler, Rev. Ebenezer Buckingham, 
Rey. Alexander Duncan, Dr. Edward Stanbery, Rev. H. M. 
Hervey, Rev. Isaac N. Walters, Dr. Daniel Marble, and many 
others that might be named, including the still living former 
residents of Licking county, Samuel Park, esq., of Illinois, a 
voluminous and widely known writer on,various subjects; Dr. 
Z. C. McElroy, of Zanesville, a strong, vigorous and original 
thinker, and an extensive contributor to the best medical jour- 
nals of Europe and America; and Dr. T. B. Hood, of Wash- 
ington city, who made an honorable, widely extended, and well 
known reputation for himself while in the service of the medical 
department during the late rebellion, as well as since the close 
of the war, as an author, to the performance of his duties in the 
surgeon general's department of the Government. 

‘And I also avail myself of this occasion to make mention 
of other gentlemen who were natives of Licking county or resi- 
dents of it in early life, that attained to a good degree of dirtine- 
tion in other sections of our country, both in military and civil 
life, And first of those whose military;services brought them 
prominently before the country I name General Samuel R. Cur- 
tis, General William S. Rosecrans, General Charles Griffin, 
General B. W. Brice, General W. D. Hamilton, General Charles 
R. Woods, General Willard Warner, General William B. 
Woods. Of eminent civilians those whose names occur to 
me at this moment, were Horatio J]. Harris, a senator in Indi- 
ana, and a United States district attorhey in Mississippi; Ed. 
Roye, who attained to the position of President of the Republic 
of Liberia; James F. Wilson, long a distinguished member of 
Congress from Iowa; James B. Howell, a United States Sen- 
ator from Iowa; General Willard Warner, a member of the 
United States Senate from Alabama; Hon. William B. Woods, 
a judge of the Federal courts in Louisiana and other southern 
States; and George H. Flood, American minister to the Repub- 
lic of Texas; ‘‘Johnny Clem,’’ a favorite orderly of General 
Thomas and now an officer in the regular army, also acquired a 
national reputation as the youngest and smallest soldier in the 
Union’ army, as well as for gallant conduct. Colonel W. H. 
Hollister, too, has acquired wide-spread fame as one of the 
largest of American land-owners and stock raisers. He isa na- 
tive of Licking county, now a citizen of California. "Thomas 
Jones, the sculptor, and Rey. Dr. Rosecrans, the popular Ro- 
man Catholic bishop, are also entitled to mention in this con: 
nection, the latter being a native, and the former a resident ir 
early life, of Licking county. Mr. Jones has been a resident 
of Cincinnati for many years, and has a national reputation. 
Bishop Rosecrans was an honored citizen of Columbus, whe 
enjoyed the confidence of the entire community.” 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


THE OHIO CANAL. 


LICKING SUMMIT THE PLACE OF 


BEGINNING—THE OPENING 


CELEBRATION—LOAN OF FouR HUNDRED THOUSAND 


DOLLARS NEGOTIATED—COMMENCEMENT OF THE WORK—THE FIRST CONTRACTS—THE GRANVILLE FEEDER—THE 
LENGTH AND COURSE OF THE CANAL—ITS REVENUE AND MANAGEMENT. 


‘We make of Nature’s giant powers 
The slaves of human Art.”’ 
—Whittier. 

LARGE majority of the people of Ohio know 

but little at present about the great Ohio canal, 
and the interest taken in it at the commencement of 
che work. 
undertakings of the age, and indeed, was the begin- 
ning of that grand series of internal improvements 
which has greatly assisted in placing Ohio among 
che foremost States of the Union. 
aistory of this great work is taken mostly from the 
writings of Colonel John Noble, one of the con- 
<tactors in the work, and from those of William 
‘Wing, esq., deceased. Mr. Wing was also a con- 
-ractor on the canal, and died in Columbus, Ohio, 
February 13, 1878, in his seventy-ninth year. He 
was an honorary member of the Licking County 
Pioneer society, and contributed liberally to its 
historical records. He was well versed in the 
pioneer history of Central Ohio, and has left be- 
hind him writings of much historical value. 

As the canal had its beginning in Licking 
county, it is eminently proper that its history should 
‘appear in this work. 

Before the building of the canal this county had 
no outlet for produce, except by wagons to the lake, 
or by wagons to the Muskingum river, and thence 
‘by boat to New Orleans. 
sroduce for which there was no market. Ham was 
svorth three cents per pound; eggs, four cents per 
Hozen; flour, one dollar per ‘hundred; -whiskey, 
-welve and a half cents per gallon, and other things 
oroportionately cheap. 

The commissioners appointed by the legislature 
10 carry on the work appointed Judge D. S, Bates, 


It was considered one of the greatest | 


The following 


an experienced engineer of the State of New York, 
and in their wisdom, made “Licking Summit,” in 


_ this county, the place of beginning. They then 


The country was full of | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| gave notice to all concerned throughout Ohio’ and 


the adjoining States, that a commencement of the 
excavation would be made on the fourth of July, 
1825. 

Samuel Forrer, of Dayton, was appointed princi- 
pal acting engineer; John Forrer, local engineer on 
the Summit, and he immediately prepared a few 
rods of ground, where the line of the canal would 
pass through a field, for the public demonstration. 

The invited guests included many of the not- 
ables of the State and nation, among whom were 
Governor De Witt Clinton, of New York; Messrs. 
Rathburn and Lord; General Edward King, of 
Chillicothe; General Sanderson, of Lancaster; 
Governor Morrow, of this State; Ex-Governor 
Worthington; Hon. Thomas Ewing, who was the 
orator of the day, and many others. Governor 
Clinton was expected to throw out the first spade- 
ful of earth. This gentleman had proven himself 
the great friend of internal improvements, having 
been the principal promoter in the building of the 
Erie canal in his own State. 

A correspondence between leading friends of 
the enterprise resulted in the appointment of a 
committee to carry out the wishes of the commis- 
sioners. This committee consisted of Judge Wil- 
son and Alexander Holmes, of Licking, and Judge 
Elnathan Schofield, one of the earliest surveyors 
in this section, and John Noble, of Fairfield 
county. This committee, at their first meeting, 
engaged Gottleib Steinman, a hotel keeper of 
Lancaster, to furnish a dinner, upon the ground, 
for the invited guests; and as many more as would 
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pay for a dinner ticket, at one dollar and fifty cents 
a ticket. This proved to be a losing business for 
Steinman. It happened to be wet two or three 
days before the Fourth, and as there were no 
houses near the site of the entertainment, rough 
booths were constructed in the woods; tables and 
seats were made of plank, hauled from saw-mills 
at a considerable distance from the place. All the 
fancy part of the dinner, including pastry, etc., 
were prepared at Lancaster, twenty-two miles south. 
The entire preparation was made under the most 
unfavorable circumstances. The roasts and broils 
were prepared onthe ground. The Fourth opened 
fine and clear; the dinner was good, and enjoyed 
by all that partook; but of the thousands who at_ 
tended, many prepared for the emergency by 
bringing a hamper of provisions with them. 

The ceremonies began according to programme. 
Governor Clinton received the spade, thrust it into 
the soil, and raised the first spadeful of earth, amid 
the most enthusiastic cheers of the assembled 
thousands. 

This earth was placed in what they called a 
canal wheelbarrow, and the spade was passed to 
Governor Morrow, a statesman and a farmer. He 


sank it to its full depth, and raised the second . 


spadeful. Then commenced a strife as to who 
should raise the next. Captain- Ned. King, com- 
manding the infantry company present from Chilli- 
cothe, raised the third; then some of the guests 
of Governor Clinton’s company threw in some 
dirt, and the wheelbarrow being full, Captain King 
wheeled it to the bank. It is impossible to de- 
scribe the scene of excitement and confusion that 
accompanied this ceremony. ‘The people shouted 
themselves hoarse. The feeling was so great that 
tears fell from many eyes. 

The stand for the speaking was in the woods. 
The crowd was so great that one company of 


cavalry was formed in a hollow square, around the’ 


back and sides of the stand. ‘The flies, after three 
days’ rain, were so troublesome, that the horses 
kept up a constant stamping, much to the annoy- 
ance of the crowd. Caleb Atwater, the noted 
antiquarian, was present, and made the following 
remark afterward at Lancaster: “I suppose it was 
all right to have the horses in front of the speaker’s 
stand, for they cannot read, and we can.” 


Governor Clinton and friends, Governor Mor- 
row, Messrs. Rathburn and Lord, with many 
others were invited to Lancaster, where they were 
handsomely entertained by the citizens. Rathburn 
and Lord were the men who negotiated the loan 
of four hundred thousand dollars for Ohio; and 
the Lancaster bank was the first to make terms 
with the fund commissioners to receive and dis- 
burse the money. 

The wages for work on the canal were eight 
dollars for twenty-six working days, or thirty and 
three-fourth cents per day, from sunrise to sunset. 
The hands were fed well and lodged in shanties, 
and received their regular “‘jiggers” of whiskey the 
first four months. 

Micajah T. Williams and Alfred Kelley were the 
acting commissioners, and proved themselves faith- 
ful public servants. They were often passing up 
and down the line, and saw the evil effects of the 
‘“jigger” of whiskey. They left notice at each con- 
tract station that they would not pay estimates 
monthly if the contractors furnished whiskey on 
the work—an order that caused much grumbling 
among a certain class of the men, but it was 
promptly obeyed by the contractors. <A jigger 
was small, not a gill in measure, but fifty or sixty 
men taking four of these per day—at sunrise, at 
ten o’clock, at noon, at four o’clock, and before 
supper—would exhaust a barrel of whiskey in four 
or five days. Men from Fairfield, Hocking, Gallia 
and Meigs counties, and all the country around, 
came to work on the canal. Farmers and their 
sons wanted to earn this amount of wages, as it 
was cash—a very scarce article—and they must 
have it to pay taxes and other cash expenses. 

Before the canal was finished south of the Sum- 
mit, the north end from Dresden to Cleveland was in 
operation ; and wheat sold on the canal at seventy- 
five cents per bushel. Corn rose in proportion, 
and the enemies of the canal, all of whom were 
large land holders, or large tax payers, began to 
open their eyes. One of these, a Mr. Shoemaker, 
of Pickaway county, below Tarlton, was a rich land 
owner, and had opposed the building of the canal, 
as it would increase his tax and then be a failure. 
This gentleman, for such he was, said that his boys, 
with one yoke of oxen and a farm cart, hauled po- 
tatoes to Circleville and sold them for forty cents 
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per bushel until they had more money than suf- 
ficed to pay all his taxes for a year. This was an 
article for which, before this, there was no market, 
and he was now a convert to improvement. Wheat 
raised from twenty-five cents to one dollar per 
bushel before the canal was finished. 

The contracts for building the canal were made 
soon after breaking the ground at Licking Summit. 
The first at Newark embraced all the section from 
the point of breaking ground, south, including the 
embankment of the Licking Summit reservoir to 
the deep cut, so called, and there was one section 
at the south end of the cut let, about this time, to 
Colonel Noble. At these lettings, statements were 
posted up for the information of bidders, of the 
quantity and different kinds of work in each sec- 
tion, and also their estimates of the value of doing 
the same. Bidders from New York wert present, 
and obtained some of the heaviest jobs—as the 
reservoir job and some others. The price of exca- 
vation and embankment was from nine to thirteen 
cents per cubic yard; grubbing and clearing, per 
chain, two to ten dollars, according to circum- 
stances. But little masonry was let in this division; 
and the work here was let about ten per cent. below 
the engineer’s estimates. Colonel'Noble probably 
took his contract on the engineer’s estimates, as it 
was deemed necessary that that section should be 
finished, in order to afford drainage when the deep 
cut should be put under contract. It is said that the 
colonel was at considerable expense in procuring ma- 
chinery to pull down the large elm trees, of which 
there were many on the section, and that the at- 
tempt to get them out in that way was not a success. 
His contract, therefore, did not prove a profitable 
one. 

The next letting at Newark included the deep 
cut, so called, and the South Fork feeder. The 
length of this cut was about three miles. At the 
deepest place it was about thirty-four feet, descend- 
ing gradually in either direction to about eight feet 
at either end, so that it would average about twen- 
ty-four feet the whole length. It was divided into 
two sections, and the whole was let at fifteen cents 
per cubic yard; the north half to Scoville, Hatha- 
way & Co., of New York, and the south half to 
Osborn, Rathburn & Co., of Columbus. The first 
named party sub-let their job to Hampson & 


Parkinson, of Muskingum county, who carried it 
on for a time and abandonded it at very consider- 
able loss, it is said. The other party, under the 
firm name of Osborn, Willliams & Co., prosecuted 
their work to final completion, and undertook the 
unfinished part of the north section; but they ob- 
tained, at different times, of the commissioners, an 
advance ‘on the price originally agreed upon, so 
that at the close they were paid about thirty cents 
a yard for the work. Probably the average was 
twenty-five cents per yard cost to the State. 

It is somewant singular, that on the highest part 
of the cut there was a swamp of a few acres, where 
the water stood in the spring of the year, and as 
it was raised by heavy rains, the water flowed from 
the swamp north to the waters of the Licking, 
and south to the tributaries of the Scioto. -The 
feeder above mentioned, being mostly common 
work, was let at low rates, probably below the 
estimates. 

The next work was also let at Newark. It com- 
menced at the north end of Licking Summit, 
thence northward to Nashport, including all the 
heavy work, and the dam at the lower end of the 
Licking Narrows. The letting embraced some 
twelve to fifteen locks, two aqueducts and cul- 
verts, with the usual excavation and embankment. 
The masonry of the locks was bid in at from two 
dollars to two dollars and fifty cents ‘per perch of 
sixteen and one-half cubic feet, which included a 
lock finished, except the excavation of the pit and 
embankment around the lock. The other mason- 
ry was let at proportionate rates, and the other 
work went very low. There was great competition. 

The next letting was at Irville, in Muskingum 
county; commencing at the north end of the 
above described work, extending north to Roscoe, 
upon which there was considerable heavy work 
let at about the same rates as above, competition 


‘being no less. 


The next work was let at Lancaster, commenc- 
ing at the south end of Colonel Noble’s job, thence 
southward to Circleville. This included some 
heavy work, also. There were some twenty or 
twenty-five locks, a few culverts and aqueducts, a 
dam at Bloomfield, and about the usual amount of 
earth work. All were let at low prices; the first 
six locks south of Licking Summit at three dollars 
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and fifteen cents a perch; the face stone were 
hauled from the neighborhood of Lancaster, an 
average distance of eight miles. Lower down, 
about Carrol, Lockport and Winchester, the locks 
were about two dollars and fifty cents a perch. 
The light locks, just above the junction of the 
main canal with the Columbus feeder, were let at 
three dollars and twenty-five cents a perch. 

At these prices it required the closest economy 
to do the work without loss. Some of the jobs 
awarded were abandoned and afterwards re-let at 
better prices. The price of labor was very low. 
Wages did not rise above ten dollars per month 
for four or five years. There was no “eight hour 
system ;” the men worked all day. Very few Irish 
or other foreigners had arrived at that time, and 
the work was mostly done by native Americans. 

It was a great undertaking for the State'to build 
the canal; and although its working has never 
paid the interest on its cost, yet, it has, without 
doubt, paid for itself many times over by the in- 
creased wealth it brought to the State, and the great 
increase in values of every marketable thing, cover- 
ing a large extent of country. 

The Granville feeder extended from Licking 
Summit to Raccoon creek, at Paige’s woollen fac- 
tory, about a mile and a quarter southeast of Gran- 
ville. In order to have navigation as near Gran- 
ville as possible, the commissioners agreed to make 
the feeder navigable for boats as far as Paige’s fac- 
tory, provided the people of Granville would make 
it navigable from thence to the bridge at the Lan- 
caster road. This they agreed to do. It involved 
considerable expense, as a dam, guard-lock, lift- 
lock and about a half mile of canal had to be built 
to render it navigable. ; 

A warehouse was erected at the head of navi- 
gation, and a boat built there by the Troy and 
Ohio line, under the superintendence of a Mr 
Wallace. This is believed to have been the first 
canal boat built south of Cleveland. 

The feeder was used for navigation until the 
Granville furnace was abandoned in 1838, since 
which it has become dilapidated and out of re- 
pair. 

The “Grand Canal,” as it was first called, passes 


entirely across the State, connecting the waters of 


Lake Erie with those of the Ohio river. It is 


three hundred and six miles long, exclusive of the 
lateral canal to Columbus, eleven miles, and the 
Dresden side cut, together with slack-water naviga- 
tion to Zanesville, seventeen miles more, making 
in all three hundred and thirty-four miles, includ- 


ing its various windings. It commences at Cleve- 


| land and passes up the Cuyahoga river to the old 


portage, between it and the Tuscarawas river; by 
the city of Akron and over to the Tuscarawas, 
down whose valley it follows to Massillon, Dover, 
New Philadelphia, Newcomerstown, Caldersburgh, 
Coshocton and Dresden, where it leaves the Tus- 
carawas, or rather the Muskingum as the river is 
called below Coshocton, and takes a southwesterly 
direction, passing Nashport, and striking the Lick- 
ing river just beyond the eastern line of Licking 
county, passing up that river to Newark; thence 
up the South fork to Hebron, Deep Cut, Baltimore 
and Carrol, reaching the Scioto river just within 
the limits of Pickaway county, eleven miles south 
of Columbus. From this point it follows the 
Scioto valley to the Ohio river, passing the towns 
of Bloomfield, Circleville, Westfall, Chillicothe 
and Piketon to Portsmouth. It is owned and con- 
trolled by the State, and is under the immediate 
supervision of the board of public works, who 
appoint all its officers and have entire charge of 
all its affairs. It is divided into three divisions, 
each of which is in charge of a chief engineer, who 
looks after repairs and other matters and makes a 
yearly report to the board. Collectors are stationed 
at various places along the canal, whose business 
is to collect tolls and water rent. A specified 
amout of toll is paid by those who run the boats, 
both upon the boat and cargo, the rate depending 
upon the value or quality of the cargo. It varies 
from two or three mills to two or three cents per 
mile. The boats are owned by private individ- 
uals, who have the use of the canal by paying 
the tolls. Before the days of railroads these boats 
did a through business, and some of them were 
“passenger packets,” which were lightly and neatly 
built, and arranged for carrying passengers, and 
made much quicker time than the freight boats. 
Since the advent of railroads, however, this class 
of boats has, of course, disappeared, and those 
carrying freight now do only a local business, the 
railroads doing all through business. The boats 
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will carry from fifty to eighty tons, and draw from 
two to three feet of water. Their principal busi- 
ness now is to transport coal, wheat, building stone 
and any freight that does not require quick trans- 
portation. 

In 1861 the canal was leased to a company for 
ten years, and at the end of that time the lease 
was renewed for ten years, but the company aban- 
doned the lease in 1878, the State taking posses- 


sion again in May, 1879. For several years prior 
to leasing it the canal had been a heavy yearly 
expense to the State, the receipts falling much be- 
low the expenditures; since taking possession 
again in 1879, however, the’ receipts have largely 
exceeded the expenditures, and the State, probably 
for the first time in the history of this enterprise, 
is now making money out of it. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


RAILROADS. 


SANDUSKY, MANSFIELD, AND NEWARK—CENTRAL OHIO—BALTIMORE AND OHIO—PAN 


HANDLE—THE STRAITSVILLE 


ROAD—OHIO CENTRAL. 


‘The mothers ran out with their children about, 
From every log cabin they hail; 
The wood-chopper he stood delighted to see 
The law-makers ride on a rail. 
The horses and cattle, as onward we rattle, 
Were never so frightened before.” 


HERE are four railroads centering in the city of | 


Newark, but as three of them are at present con- 
trolled by one corporation (the Baltimore & Ohio) 
the number is practically reduced to two—the Balti- 
more & Ohio and the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & 
St. Louis; the latter better known as the “Pan 
Handle.” Three of these roads were completed 
to Newark between the years 1852 and 1855; half 
a century after the town was laid out. 

The Sandusky, Mansfield & Newark railroad 
was the first one completed to Newark. A _por- 
tion of this road was one of the first built in 
Ohio—the northern portion. It extended, when 
completed, from Sandusky City to Newark, a dis- 
tance of one hundred and sixteen and one-half 
miles. This road (now a part of the Baltimore & 
Ohio) has had more charters, amendments, con- 
solidations, reorganizations and adjustments than 
any in Ohio. It probably never paid expenses, 
unless it does so under its present management. 
Very few roads running due north and south, as 
does this one, have paid for the building. The: 
great travel and carrying business of this country 


7 


| 


seems to be east and west, and generally only 
roads built in conformity with this law, put money 
in the pockets of the stockholders. The germ of 
this road sprang into life between Monroeville 
and Sandusky City, and was chartered March 9, 
1835, under the name of the Monroeville & 
Sandusky City railway. At that early day im- 
mense freight wagons were doing the carying trade 
for the country, and Lake Erie was the great 
outlet for grain and produce for the interior of 
Ohio. Pork, wheat, whiskey, furs, peltry, and 
everything else then produced in Ohio, were 
wagoned to the lake and shipped on vessels for 
Buffalo and points further east. Portland (San- 
dusky City) became a great market, or at least, a 
very important point for Ohio people, and a few 
enterprising men thought by building a railroad 
from this point south, they could get this entire 
freight business from their southern terminal point. 
When their road was first built wooden rails were 
used, and the cars were small box concerns, on 
wooden wheels, and were hauled by horses from 
Monroeville to Sandusky. It was not long, how- 
ever, until steam-power superceded horse-power, 
but for a long time the road bed was ‘wooden,’ 
that is, the cars run on wooden rails upon which 
was fastened a piece of strap iron. 

On the twelfth of March, 1836, a charter was 
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obtained for a road from Mansfield to New 
Haven. The building of this road interfered some- 
what with the business of the first road, and yet 
was of but little value without the co-operation of 
the first; hence a plan of consolidation was soon 
agreed upon, the gap between New Haven and 
Monroeville filled, and the road became one con- 
tinuous line from Mansfield to Sandusky City, a 
distance of fifty-four miles. It was then called the 
Mansfield & Sandusky City railroad. 


The Columbus & Lake Erie road was chartered 
March 12, 1845. This was Newark’s first railroad, 
and extended from Newark to Mansfield, a dis- 
tance of sixty-two and one-half miles, connecting 
there with the Mansfield & Sandusky City road, 
thus opening up direct communication with the 
lake. 

Another corporation, the Huron & Oxford road, 
extended from Huron to the line of the Monroe- 
ville & Sandusky City road, a distance of eight 
miles, and was chartered March 12, 1845. 

Each of these companies had stock subscrip- 
tions and executed separate mortgages. Novem- 
ber 23, 1853, the three companies consolidated 
under the name of the Sandusky, Mansfield & 
Newark railroad company. 

The wooden road-bed is thus described: 


‘’The construction of the road-bed was solid, if a multi- 
plicity of timbers could make it so. First a mud-sill was laid 
down lengthwise of the road; strong cross-ties were then spiked 
on this mud-sill; into these ‘gains’ were cut, and these received 
the wooden rails, sawed to fit them. These rails were about 
five inches wide at the top, broadening at the bottom where 
they entered the gains, and were about seven inches high. On 
these the ‘ribbon’ was spiked, being a strip of hard wood, 
about two and a half inches wide, by one inch thick, and on 
this the strap-iron rail was laid. Spikes were driven through 
the strap-rail and the ribbon, into the large wooden rail beneath; 
the heads of the spikes being sunken into ‘eyes’ in the strap- 
rails, leaving a smooth surface for the wheels. This super- 
structure required fully three times as much timber as the pres- 
ent system of ties and iron rails.” 


About a year before the consolidation of the 
three roads forming the Sandusky, Mansfield & 
Newark road, the Columbus & Lake Erie road 
was finished to Newark. This was one of the 
greatest events in the history of this city; second 
only to the opening of the canal. 

The building of this road had been agitated 
nearly twenty years. As early as 1834-5, meet- 


ings were held by the citizens for the purpose of 
organization, and to obtain a survey of the route. 
It was a mighty undertaking, however; the coun- 
try was yet sparsely settled and the people too 
poor to engage in such an enterprise, and it was 
not until ten years later that a charter was ob- 
tained, and nearly another decade before the road 


‘was finally finished for the passage of trains over 


the entire line. 

Under the corporate name of Sandusky, Mans- 
field & Newark railroad, it was operated but a 
short time, with little better financial result than 
under the separate corporations, notwithstanding 
a new and consolidated mortgage was made and 
bonds issued. Proceedings were soon commenced 
in the Erie Common Pleas court, to bring all the 
creditors into court and sell the road to extinguish 
the several liabilities. It was found that the value 
of the road and property would pay but a small 
portion of the liabilities of the several corpora- 
tions, and a plan of capitalization and reorganiza- 
tion was proposed and submitted to the stock- 
holders and creditors, for an adjustment of the 
stock and a compromise of the liabilities of the 
company. 

A large number of stockholders and creditors 
of the several companies had not converted their 
securities into the consolidated company, and 
some that had were unwilling to accept the terms 
of readjustment, and on the eighth of April, 1856, 
the legislature passed an act to aid in carrying out 
this adjustment, entitled “an act for the relief of 
the stockholders and creditors of the Sandusky, 
Mansfield & Newark railroad company.” 

Under this act and by virtue of a decree of the 
court in the case referred to, the road and property 
were sold and the company reorganized; and un- 
der the act of April 4, 1863, the directors of the 
old consolidated company conveyed, by deed, the 
franchise, or right to be a corporation, to the re- 
organized company. 

A large majority of the stockholders and credit- 
ors accepted the terms of the new arrangement 
and surrendered the old securities. 

By the terms of adjustment a large amount of 
the old stock and debts was sunk, and the re- 
mainder passed into new hands. Since the reor- 
ganization, the Huron branch, as it was called, 
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being the old Huron and Oxford road, has been 
abandoned and the rails removed. 

Up to the time of the transfer to the Baltimore 
& Ohio road, this road had not, probably, been 
able to pay a dividend to its stockholders; and 
often was not able to pay its interest promptly, 
but managed to maintain the road and rolling 
stock in good condition. It had always been a 

_ favorite project with this company to extend their 
line by building a road south from Newark into the 
coal region of Perry county, but nothing was done 
in that direction, and February 13, 1869, a con- 
tract was entered into by and between the Sandu- 
sky, Mansfield & Newark, the Ohio Central and 
the Baltimore & Ohio railroads, whereby the first 
named came under the control of the last named, 
and is now operated by that extensive corporation. 

The second railroad that favored Newark with 
its presence, was the Central Ohio. It was not 
much behind the Sandusky, Mansfield & New- 
ark, having been finished to Newark in 1854. The 
charter for the building of this road was granted 
February 8, 1847; to run from Columbus, Ohio, 
through Newark and Zanesville to such a point on 
the Ohio river as the directors might select. The 
work was commenced in June, 1850, on that por- 
tion between Columbus and Newark, and rapidly 
pushed forward. Those were hard times, how- 
ever, for building railroads; money was hard to 
get, and the new road labored continually under 
financial embarrassment; and before it could be 
finished and equipped, it was overtaken by insol- 
vency. In May, 1859, it was placed in the hands 
of a receiver, and in that condition operated until 
its final sale and reorganization or capitalization in 
1865. . By the terms of reorganization concessions 
were made by all classes of creditors and stock- 
holders, by which nearly four millions of dollars of 
stock and debt were sunk. 

The road runs in an easterly direction from 
Columbus to the Ohio river at Bellaire, a distance 
of one hundred and thirty-seven miles, thirty-three 
miles (that part between Newark and Columbus), of 
which is partly owned by the ‘“‘ Pan Handle” road, 
that company having purchased an undivided half 
in 1863, for seven ‘hundred and seventy-five thou- 
sand dollars. 


There are five tunnels on this road, east of’ 


Zanesville, with an aggregate length of one thou- 
sand eight hundred and seventy feet. 

November 21, 1866, the company reorganized, 
entered into a contract for operating the road, fix- 
tures and equipment, with the Baltimore & Ohio 
railroad company, for a term of twenty years, sub- 
ject to termination in five years at the option of 
either party upon notice; the Baltimore & Ohio, 
among other things, agreeing to pay for the first 
five years as rent, quarter-yearly, the balance of 
gross earnings and receipts from the road after 
deducting sixty-five per centum thereof, and sixty 
per centum after five years, agreeing and guarantee- 
ing that the amount to be paid shall not be less 
than one hundred and sixty-six thousand dollars 
for each year. This contract went into effect De- 
cember 1, 1866. 

The Baltimore & Ohio road which yet operates 
this Central Ohio, and also the Sandusky, Mans- 
field & Newark, has grown from insignificant 
proportions to one of the largest trunk lines in the 
country. This road was commenced in 1830, its 
object being to open a line of communication with 
the west, and the undertaking was looked upon at 
that day as one of almost unparalleled magnitude. 
The following items in the early history of this 
road would, doubtless, cause a ripple of humor in 
the minds of some of the railroad kings of to-day. 
In July, 1832, the following appears in print: 

“‘Many passengers and large quantities of freight pass daily 
on the railroad to and from Baltimore, to the Point of Rocks 
on the Potomac, at which latter place a new village is being 
built very rapidly. ‘The entire journey ‘out and home’, one 
hundred and forty miles, is now made in seventeen continuous 
hours, giving ample time to view the Point of Rocks, one of the 
most agreeable excursions that can be found in the country, 
and on many accounts highly interesting.” 

Securing control of the Central Ohio in 1866, 
and of the Sandusky, Mansfield & Newark in 
1869, its way to Lake Erie was open. Not satis- 
fied with these acquisitions, wishing an outlet to 
Chicago and the great Northwest, and not being 
able to get control of any road in that direction, it 
boldly advanced the capital, purchased the right 
of way, and built a road to Chicago, from a point 
in northern Ohio on its line nearest to that piace. 
This it accomplished in 1873, pushing a road 
through in a bee line from Chicago Junction, in 
Huron county, Ohio, to Chicago. This accom- 
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plished, and it had a through line to Chicago from 
Baltimore and Washington, and was in a position 
to compete with the other large trunk lines of the 
country. The business on the Central Ohio and 
the Sandusky, Mansfield & Newark ‘has largely 


increased since these roads passed under control of | 


the Baltimore & Ohio. A single track carries 
the trains of this road and the Pan Handle between 
Newark and Columbus. 

The Pittsburgh, Columbus & Cincinnati railroad 
constitutes the line from Columbus, Ohio, to Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, and was the third road to 
pass through Newark, following closely, .however, 
the other two. It is familiarly known as the 
‘‘Pan Handle route’”—so called from the narrow 
neck, or section, of West Virginia extending up 
and along the Ohio river, across which the Pitts- 
burgh & Steubenville road (being a part of this 
line) passes. The road runs in an eastwardly di- 
rection from Columbus to Pittsburgh, one hun- 
dred and ninety-three miles, and is the shortest 
and most direct line between these two cities. 
That part of the road lying in Ohio is one hundred 
‘and fifty miles long, from Columbus to Steuben- 
ville. 

The Steubenville & Indiana railroad company 
was chartered February 24, 1848, and under its 
charter and amendments thereto commenced work 
in November, 1851, on the eastern division, 
opening the road for traffic from Steubenville to 
Newark, in April, 1855. This line, with a branch 
from the main line to Cadiz, eight miles in length, 
constituted the road.of the Steubenville & Indiana 
railroad company. ‘The delay in building the 
road from Steubenville to Pittsburgh, the want of 
proper connections east or west, and the unfin- 
ished and poorly equipped condition of the road, 
gave insufficient earnings to pay interest and cur- 
rent expenses; the company became greatly em- 
barrassed and fell in arrears to laborers and for 
supplies, and was annoyed and perplexed with 
suits and judgments which it was unable to fund or 
pay, and, finally, proceedings were commenced in 
the court of common pleas, of Harrison county, 
Ohio, for the foreclosure of mortgages and sale of 
the road, and Thomas L. Jewett was appointed 
receiver on the second day of September, 1859, 
On the first of October, 1864, the receiver, on be- 


half of the company, purchased an undivided half 
of that part of the Central Ohio between Newark 
and Columbus, as before stated, for seven hun- 
dred and seventy-five thousand dollars, thus giy- 
ing the company an independent outlet and 
direct communication with railroads running west 
from Columbus. 

Meantime the work on the Steubenville & 
Pittsburgh road was rapidly pushed forward to 
completion, and on the first of October, 1865, the 
receiver concluded an arrangement with the lessees 
of that road for operating the whole line from 
Columbus to Pittsburgh. The road received the 
name of Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis, and 
December 28, 1867, it was reorganized under the 
name of the Pan Handle. Upon completion it 
was leased to the Pennsylvania railroad company, 
by which it is now operated. The construction 
and equipment of this road cost, in round num- 
bers, twenty million dollars. This corporation has 
just now (December, 1880) completed a beautiful 
brick depot building and a freight house at New- 
ark. The freight house is of brick and stone, is 
very large, and both buildings are very substantial. 

What is known as the Straitsville railroad, was 
projected as early as 1854. It was intended to be 
operated in connection with the Sandusky, Mans- 
field & Newark road, to tap the coal-fields of 
Perry county. Moore & Company were the 
contractors, and the construction of the road-bed 
was pushed forward to completion, or nearly so. 
Some of the bridges were built and timber for 
many others purchased, when the enterprise was 
overtaken with financial disaster and the work sus- 
pended. It remained in this condition nearly 
twenty years. ‘Those who thought of the old road- 
bed at all—and no doubt there were stockholders 
across whose minds flashed occasional recollections 
of money sunk therein—supposed the project 
abandoned forever. However, during the “flush” 
times succeeding the war, when a good many peo- 
ple ran wild after the almighty dollar, a “coal” 
company was formed in Newark, at the head of 
which were J. L. Birkey, William Shields, Lewis 
Evans, and some other well-known active bus- 
iness men. They “purchased” .a large amount 
of coal lands in Perry county, borrowed money 
largely, and proposed making themselves and 
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everybody else rich in a few days—or years. 
In order to get transportation for the coal with 
which they proposed to supply the United 
States, they revivified and put new life into the 
old railroad project. With commendable perse- 
verance and industry they completed this road to 
Straitsville about 1875, beginning the work prob- 
ably in 1873, or just before the beginning of the 
great financial panic. When this great coal scheme 
burst, and scattered fragments like a bomb-shell, a 
good many people in Licking county were hurt, 
and the old wounds are not yet entirely healed. One 
good it accomplished, however, was the completion 
of the Straitsville road, thus enabling Newark to 
get cheaper coal. Soon after completion, this road 
passed into the hands of the Baltimore & Ohio 
company, which still continues to operate it. 

In 1870 a railroad was projected from Toledo 
to Pomeroy, on the Ohio. It was intended to tap 
the coal-fields in the southern part of the State. 
It was called the Atlantic & Lake Erie; General 


Thomas Ewing was president. It met the usual 
fate of new roads; struggling along about nine 
years, when (in 1879) it was sold for debt, and 
passed into new hands. During these years the 
road-bed had been mostly constructed, the work 
being pushed vigorously all along the line. 
ent (December, 


At pres- 
1880), the larger part of the road 
from Fostoria, south, is finished, so that construc- 
tion trains are passing over it, and it is called by the 
new company “The Ohio Central.” 
through the counties of 


It passes 
Ioucas, Wood, seneca, 
Wyandot, Crawford, Marion, Morrow, Knox, Lick- 
ing, Fairfield, Perry, Athens, and Meigs. Erom 
the south it enters Licking county near Licking 
Summit, passing north along the canal to within 
two or three miles of Newark, when it makes a 
bend west, passing through Granville, Alexandria 
and Johnstown, leaving the county at the north- 
west corner. Its line is generally through a very 
rich farming country. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


AGRICULTURE. 


THE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES OF 1832 AND 1848—AGRICULTURAL SYATISTICS. 


‘Henceforth to labor's chivalry 
Be knightly honors paid; 
For nobler than the sword's shall be 
The sickle’s accolade. 


‘*Lay all the bloom of gardens there 
And there the orchard fruits; 
Bring golden grain from sun and air, 
From earth her goodly roots.” 
—Whittier. 
HE first Licking county agricultural society 
was formed in 1832. General Thomas W. 
Wilson was elected president, and Israel Dille, 
secretary. The society held a fair every year on 
some out-lots or on lands adjacent to Newark, the 
above named officers continuing to act as late as 
1838, and probably later. The late General Lucius 


Smith and the late E. S. Woods served this first * 


society as treasurer during a portion, at least, if no 
during the whole time that it continued to hold 
annual fairs, which was, as above stated, certainly 
as late as 1838. The records of 1834 show that 
the former was treasurer then. Israel Dille, esq., 
delivered addresses at the fairs in 1833 and 1834. 

1837.—The list of the premiums awarded at the 
fifth annual fair held on the ninth and tenth days 
of October, 1837, aggregated only ninety-nine dol- 
lars and fifty cents. Five dollars was the largest 
premium awarded to any one person, very few 
receiving even that small sum, and all were paid in 
salt spoons, dessert spoons, tea spoons, sugar tongs, 
sauce ladles, cream ladles, butter knives and the 
like. 

Rey. William Wylie, Dr. John J. Brice, Colonel 
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James Parker, and Mr. H. S. Sprague, highly re- 
spectable gentlemen, representing the clerical, 
medical, military, legal, and artisan-mercantile 
professions, were appointed a sort of a committee 
at large on miscellaneous articles, who reported in 
writing to the extent of two or three newspaper 
squares, that they had, “in pursuance of the duty 
assigned them, examined all the articles coming 
within the range of their inspection, and asked 
leave to present to the favorable consideration of 
the society, and through it to the public the follow- 
ing articles,” to wit: A tin reflecter, made by Isaac 
Smucker, to whom was awarded a cream ladle val- 
ued at one dollar and fifty cents; and to E. W. 
Phelps they awarded a salt spoon, worth a dollar, 
for a turning machine. The only other miscella- 
neous article offered was a ‘‘power press,” made 
by E. S. Scripture, who, however, obtained no 
premium, but the committee spoke well of it as a 
“simple, cheap, and durable machine, well adapted 
to the making of cider and cheese, and anything 
else in which the application of power or pressure 
is. required.” The committee recommended a 
discretionary premium, but the society awarded 
none, at least none appears in the list of premiums, 
which occupies half a column of the Licking Ohio 
Democrat, The editor of said paper (Mr. Clark 
Dunham), of date November 15, 1837, says “the 
fair went off with its usual ecda¢,,and that he was 
pleased to see that interest taken in the society, 
which the’ good it is annually accomplishing, ren- 
ders it worthy of receiving. The society, during 
the five years in which it has _ been in operation, 
has exerted a very beneficial influence upon the 
farming interest, which may be seen in the improve- 
ment in stock, particularly in cattle.” Addresses 
were delivered at this fair by Hon. Israel Dille and 
by Robert H. Caffee, esq., a young lawyer who 
had just been admitted to the bar, son of the 
late Amos H. Caffee, esq., one of our most prom- 
inent citizens. ‘The succeeding issue of the Dem- 
ocrat contains those addresses, Mr. Dille’s occupy- 
ing more than four columns ot the paper, and Mr. 
Caffee’s more than two columns. Both addresses 
are well written and instructive. 

1838.—The fair for 1838 was held November rst, 


the premiums awarded amounting to eighty-six . 


dollars, only three of them being five dollar pre- 


miums. Basil Beall, Horace Wolcott and T. Mor- 
ris were the three lucky ones. Mr. Beall, for 
raising ninety-five bushels of corn per acre; Mr. 
Wolcott, for raising thirty-nine and one-half 
bushels of wheat per acre; and Mr. Morris, for 
exhibiting the best bull. 

Interest in the society was evidently on the wane. 
The premiums were generally smaller than hereto- 
fore, the aggregate of awards amounting to less in 
dollars or spoons than the previous year; and the 
list of premiums awarded was somewhat reduced 
in number. Mr. Dille, the secretary, in remarking 
officially upon the fair, admitted that the articles 
presented were not of so varied a character as at 
former exhibitions, yet he insisted “that as a fair, 
it was very creditable to our county, and tended to 
prove that the influence of the society had been 
highly beneficial, and that the blight of the season 
had been baffled in some measure, by industry and 
skill.” 

At the fair in 1838, it was resolved to hold a meet- 
ing of the members of the Licking County Agricul- 
tural society, at the court house, in Newark, on the 
first Monday of December next, to appoint delegates 
to meet at Columbus, with delegates from other 
counties in the State, for the purpose of forming a 
State agricultural society, a measure that had been 
recommended by the directors of the Licking county 
society, on the eighth of October, and which had met 
with a favorable response in many portions of the 
State. This meeting was held in pursuance of the 
foregoing resolution, on the day named, and Hon. 
Israel Dille, General Thomas W. Wilson, and 
Judge Levi J. Haughey were appointed to repre- 
sent Licking county in the State convention at Co- 
lumbus, held on the nineteenth and twentieth days 
of December. It was a numerous meeting, in 
which all sections of the State were well repre- 
sented, and a State agricultural society was organ- 
ized, in which the three above named delegates 
took an active part, Mr. Dille being appointed one 
of the vice-presidents, and a member of the exec- 
utive committee, and General Wilson and Judge 
Haughey were among those chosen directors. 

The instrumentality of the society in taking the 
preliminary steps looking to the establishment o 
a State agricultural society, was its principa 
achievement in 1838. Its revenues were small 
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exceedingly small; the number of its members was 
small; its exhibitors were small in number; its pre- 
miums were small in amount, and awarded toa 
small number of exhibitors; the attendants at its 
fairs were small in number; indeed, ‘it was the 
“day of small things” with it from beginning to 
end; nevertheless it served a valuable purpose and 
made itself efficient for good as was manifest in 
our improved and constantly improving stock, and 
in the better culture of the farms of our county. 
How long the society continued to hold annual 
fairs after the one above named, held in 1838, it is 
impossible to state with certainty. But it is known 
that the annual fairs were omitted for a number of 
years before the organization of tbe present society, 
which has held its thirty-third annual fair, and which 
was established in 1848. In brief, the original so- 
ciety of 1832 died some years before the organiza- 
tion of the present very flourishing society, in 
1848, but just when it ‘‘ceased to be” is not known; 
but it certainly was between the years 1838 and 
1848. It had its day, served its generation well in 
a small way, accomplished some good, and died, 
probably a victim of the political tornado of 1840. 

The present Licking County Agricultural society 
was organized in 1848. The preliminary steps for 
its organization were taken at their monthly meet- 
ing in January, 1848, by the Madison Township 
Farmers’ club, which, on motion of James H. 
Moore, appointed a committee of three to prepare 
an address in favor of the encouragement of agri_ 
culture by the establishment of a county agricult- 
ural society. The committee, which consisted of 
Judge William O’Bannon, David Smith, esq., and 
the secretary of the club, Mr. B. F. Wheeler, acted 
promptly and their address was adopted by the 
club, and published in the Newark Advocate of 
February 5, 1848, accompanied by some favorable 
editorial remarks. The address concluded with a 
resolution calling upon the farmers of Licking 
county to meet on the ensuing fourth day of 
March, at the court house, in Newark, for the pur- 
pose of forming themselves into an association for 
the advancement of the interests of agriculturalists 
in the county. The proposed meeting was held 
accordingly, its officers being General Jonathan 


Taylor, president; Judge O’Bannon, vice-presi- |, 


dent; and Mr. William S. Wright, secretary. 


Thirty-three persons present at that meeting hay- 
ing manifested a wish to organize a county agri- 
cultural society, it was on motion of David Smith, 
esq., resolved to appoint a committee of five gen- 
tlemen to report a constitution and by-laws for the 
government of said society, about to be formed; 
whereupon David Smith, esq., General Thomas 
W. Wilson, Henry C. Taylor, James H. Moore, 
and Major Elisha Warren were appointed said 
committee, who reported a constitution and by- 
laws, which were adopted by the meeting. The 
organization of the society was then completed by 
the election of officers, Thomas W. Wilson being 
elected president; Henry C. Taylor, vice-presi- 
dent; Israel Dille, secretary; E. S. Woods, treas- 
urer, and Elisha Warren, P. N. O’Bannon, Benja- 
min Turner, J. H. Moore and William S. Wright, 
were chosen directors. 

The fair was held October 11th and rath. 
Premiums to the amount of one hundred and 
fifty-eight ollars and fifty cents were awarded. 
Addresses were delivered by Israel Dille, esq., and 
by M. B. Bateham, esq., editor of the Ohio Culti- 
vator, an agricultural paper published in Colum- 
bus. The members of the society ‘this year 
numbered one hundred and eighty-seven. James 
H. Moore was the representative to the State 
society. 

1849.—The officers of the society in 1849 were 
Henry C. Taylor, esq., president; P. N. O'Bannon, 
vice-president ; James H. Moore, secretary; H. S. 
Sprague, treasurer; Andrew Taylor, David Smith, 
W. S. Wright, J. M. Fleming, and V. B. Alsdorf, 
directors. Henry C. Taylor and James H. Moore, 
were chosen delegates to the State agricultural 
convention. The membership this year numbered 
one hundred and thirty, and paid two hundred 
and thirty-nine dollars and fifty cents in premiums. 
This year’s fair was a great improvement on that 
of the preceding year. Its revenues, including a 
balance in the treasury for last year, of one hun- 
dred and eighty-three dollars and forty-seven 
cents, amounted to five hundred and thirty-five 
dollars and ninety-five cents, and the expenditures 
footed up to three hundred and twenty-six dollars 
and thirty-five cents. The Licking Hera/d said: 
“The attendance was very large and that in every 
point of view was exceedingly gratifying, and that 
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its benefits could not fail to be seen and felt in all 
departments of agriculture and the mechanics 
arts.” The fair was held on the third and fourth 
days of October. From this time forward the 
president of the society was usually the repre- 
sentative in the State agricultural convention. 

1850,—The officers of the society for 1850 
were as follows: Henry C. Taylor, president; P. 
N. O’Bannon, vice-president; George F. Moore, 
secretary; H. S. Sprague, treasurer; William S. 
Wright, A. Taylor, William Barrick, David Smith, 
and T. S. O’Bannon, directors. The fair this year 
was held October thirtieth and thirty-first. Pro- 
fessor Pratt, of Granville college, delivered an 
able and interesting address. The members num- 
bered one hundred and fifty, and two hundred and 
ninety-one dollars were paid as premiums. Mr. 
George F. Moore represented the society, in the 
annual meeting of the Ohio State board 'of agri- 
culture this year. There was an increased interest 
manifested in the fair, the attendance being much 
larger than in any previous year. Professor Pratt’s 
address was published. State fairs were inaugu- 
rated by the State board of agriculture this year. 

1851.—Henry C. Taylor was elected president 
of the society for 1851; P. N. O’Bannon, vice- 
president; George F. Moore, secretary; H. S. 
Sprague, treasurer; T. S. O'Bannon, W. S. Wright, 
David Smith, Andrew Taylor and William Barrick, 
directors. The secretary wrote:to the Western 
Agriculturist that “the fair went off well, one 
hundred cattle, near two hundred sheep and one 
hundred and sixty horses being exhibited.” This, 
the fourth fair held by the society, was doubtless 
a greater success than those that preceded it. The 
members this year numbered two hundred and 
fifty-six, and the amount of premiums paid was 
two hundred and fifty-six dollars. The president 
represented the society this year in the State Ag- 
ricultural convention. The fair was held October 
16th and r7th. 

1852.—For 1852 the officers chosen were P. N. 
O'Bannon, president; William S. Wright, vice- 
president; George F. Moore, secretary; H. S. 
Sprague, treasurer, and T. S. O’Bannon, John 
Reed, Samuel Bowlsby, James A. Taylor and E. 


Follett, directors. The fair was more largely at- 


tended than ever before; the receipts were larger, . 


also, and the entries numbered more than seven 
hundred, : among them being one of the swine 
family ‘that weighed nine hundred and ninety 
pounds. It was held October 14th and 15th. 
On the last day Hon. Isaac J. Allen, then of 
Mansfield, gave an admirable address, which, like 
that of Professor Pratt, was published in pamphlet 
form. William S. Wright was delegate in the State 
board. meeting. 

1853.—The officers in 1853 were William S. 
Wright, president; J. A. Tavlor} vice-president; G. 
F. Moore, secretary; H. S. Sprague, treasurer; 
William Barrick, Jonathan Smith, V. B. Alsdorf, 
J. H. Moore and H. B. McClelland, directors. 
Total number of members this year was three 
hundred and ninety-seven, and the treasurer re- 
ported the receipts to be one thousand one hun- 
dred and two dollars and forty-seven cents, and 
the expenditures nine hundred and _ ninety-two 
dollars and forty-seven cents, showing the profits 
to have been one hundred and ten dollars. The 
fair was held October 7th and 8th, and was 
eminently successful in both the number of entries 
and the excellence of articles and animals ex- 
hibited. The best yield of corn on a single acre, 
reported this year, was one hundred: and forty 
bushels, for which the first premium wa’ awarded 
to Charles H. Coe. William S. Wright was the 
delegate to the State Agricultural convention. 

One of the most important events in the history 
of the society, during the year 1853, was the pur- 
chase by it of a portion of the grounds they now 
own and occupy, including the part known as the 
“Qld Fort.” The purchase first made was a tract 
of twelve and eighty-six one-hundredths acres, the 
deed for which, made by Henry Holler and wife, 
bears date December 13, 1853, the consideration 
being eight hundred and thirty-five dollars and 
ninety cents. Another purchase of twenty-nine 
and ninety-eight one-hundredths acres was made 
of Nathan H. Seymour, the deed bearing date 
December 22, 1853, the consideration being two 
thousand nine hundred and ninety-eight dollars. 
The money for paying for the foregoing tracts of 
land was principally raised by subscriptions ob- 
tained from the people of the county at large. 

1854.—The officers of the society in 1854 were 
William S. Wright, president; Jonathan Smith. 
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vice-president; H.S. Sprague, treasurer. Eli B, 
Beckwith was elected secretary and served as such 
until May, when he resigned. Ek. Abbot and M. 
M. Munson served temporarily to the close of the 
year. Kinsey Hull, George F. Moore, E. Abbot, 
Jacob Winter, and P. N. O’Bannon, were elected 
directors. 

A very successful fair was held on the new fair 
grounds on the eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth 
days of October, the premiums awarded amount- 
ing to five hundred and seventy-seven dollars and 
twenty-five cents, the receipts from memberships 
and admissions being a little in excess of that 
sum. A rain on the two last days seriously affect- 
ed the receipts, and impaired the usefulness of 
the fair, this year. The State fair, which was 
held on the grounds of the society the week after, 
also tended to diminish the number of attendants, 
as many of our people who attended only one 
fair, preferred to be present at the State fair, and 
many, also, who intended to be at both, were pre- 
vented by the rain from being at the county fair. 
Hon. Samuel Shellabarger was the orator of the 
society this year, and delivered an able address, 
which came out in pamphlet form. W.S. Wright 
was the delegate to the State board convention. 

The successful State fair held on our fair grounds 
this year was one of the important events of 1854. 
An addition of about four acres to the fair grounds 
of the society, as a gift virtually, from Mr. William 
S. Wright, the deed bearing date December 13, 
1854, was a matter of no small importance to the 
society, and the generous act deserves honorable 
mention. Including this gift, the grounds of the 
society aggregated nearly forty-seven acres in 1854. 
In 1869, for the sum of two hundred and fifteen 
dollars, Abraham Lucas and wife conveyed a small 
parcel of land to the society for road purposes, 
the deed bearing date September fourteenth of 
said year; and on the twenty-third of April, 1870, 
Evan Jones and wife sold to the society about five 
and one-quarter acres of ground for the sum of 
thirteen hundred and sixty dollars, which, added 
to the previous purchases, not including the road- 
way, made an aggregate of a fraction over fifty-two 
acres, which is the extent at present of the socie- 
ty’s domains, obtained at a cost of five thousand 
four hundred and nine dollars. The grounds are 


thought by some to be inadequate to the wants of 
the society, and a further addition to them is 


| urged. 


The “old fort,” which is, in its entirety, within 
the grounds of the society, and outside of which, 
and nearly all around it, are the hundreds of sheds 
for the sheltering and safe keeping of the stock on 
exhibition at the fairs, is one of the most interest- 
ing and extensive of the works of the Mound 
Builders in the Ohio valley. A description of it 
will be found in the chapter on Newark township. 

1855.—The following gentlemen composed the 
board of officers of the Licking County Agricul- 
tural society in 1855: Jonathan Smith, president; 
Thomas S. O’Bannon, vice-president; William M. 
Cunningham, treasurer; Thomas J. Davis, secre- 
tary; E. Abbott, Jacob Winter, David Smith, John 
Brumback, and William Alsdorf, directors. Fair 
was held September 25th, 26th, and 27th. Pre- 
miums were awarded to the amount of seven hun- 
dred and fifty dollars. Professor Armor delivered 
the address, which was well received, and a copy 
solicited for publication. The fair was successful. 
Ladies’ riding match was one of the features of 
the fair of 1855. Thanks were voted to the Utica 
band, for services. The receipts from all sources 
amounted to two thousand six hundred and ten 
dollars. 

1856.—The officers in 1856 were: Jonathan 
Smith, president; Thomas S. O’Bannon, vice- 
president; Thomas J. Davis, secretary; William 
M. Cunningham, treasurer; William Alsdorf, 
Joseph Pence, James Pittsford, John Brumback, 
and George W. Penny, directors. The fair was 
held on the eighth and ninth days of October, and 
was successful, the receipts amounting to nine 
hundred -and seventy-four dollars and fifty cents. 

1857.—In 1857 the officers were: Thomas S. 
O’Bannon, president; William Alsdorf, vice-presi- 
dent; ‘T. J. Davis, secretary; William M. Cun- 
ningham, treasurer; Joseph Pence, James Pittsford, 
William Maholm, J. S. Griffith, and Daniel Gard- 
ner, directors. Fair was held on the-seventh and 
eighth days of October. The receipts from all 
sources, reported by the treasurer, amounted to 
one thousand four hundred and sixty-four dollars 


and forty-two cents. 
1858—The officers for 1858 were; William Als- 
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dorf, president; Joseph Pence, vice-president ; 
William M. Cunningham, treasurer; Thomas J. 
Davis, secretary; William Maholm, Jacob 8. Grif- 
fiths, William S. Wright, John A.. Miller, and | 
George J. Hagerty, directors. Fair was held Octo- 
ber 6th and 7th. Eleven hundred and eighty- | 
eight membership tickets were sold. The total 
receipts from all sources during the fair amounted 
to two thousand one hundred and three dollars 
and seventy-five cents, and the secretary officially 
declared this fair the largest ever held in the 
county. 

1859.—The officers of the society for 1859, were 
William Alsdorf, president; William Maholm, vice- 
president; M. M. Munson, secretary; William M. 
Cunningham, tréasurer; William Sherman, David 
Smith, I. C. Ball, and O. H. Wood, directors for 
one year, and Jacob S. Griffith, James Pittsford, 
Nelson Hardesty, and William Shields, directors 
for two years. The constitution of the society 
was so amended, since the last annual election, as 
to require the election of a board of directors of 
eight members, half of whom were to serve one 
year and the other. half two years. Fair was held 
on the fifth, sixth and seventh days of October. 
Receipts one thousand six hundred and thirty-three 
dollars and sixty-four cents. Number of member- 
ship tickets, one thousand and eighteen—seven 
hundred and fifteen dollars and sixty-four cents 
realized from sale of tickets. 

1860.—The election of officers of the society 
for the year 1860 was held December 17, 1859, 
and resulted as follows: President, William Als- 
dorf; vice-president, William Maholm; treasurer, 
William M. Cunningham; secretary, M. M. Mun- 
son; directors, Willis Robbins, Christopher Stark, 
William Sherman and David Smith, to serve two 
Fair was held October 3rd, 4th and sth. 
Total receipts two thousand and forty-three dollars, 

1861.—Election of officers for 1861 was held 
December 13, 1860, with the following result: 
President, William Maholm; vice-president, James 
Pittsford; treasurer, William M. Cunningham; 
secretary, Alexander, Adair; directors, J. Bently 
Sutton, James Y. Stewart, William J. Cully, and 
Alpheus Reed. Fair was held on the second, 
third and fourth days of October. 


years. 


‘The attendance 


was large. 


1862.—The following is the list of officers of 
the society for 1862, elected December 14, 1861, 
to-wit: President, James Pittsford; vice-president, 
David Smith; secretary, A. Adair; treasurer, T. J. 
Davis; directors, William Sherman, Willis Robbins, 
M. M. Munson, and James Larimore. Fair was 
held on the first, second and third days of October, 
with a fair attendance. 

1863.—The officers for 1863, the election being 
held January 3d, of said year, were as follows: 
James Pittsford, president; David Smith, vice- 
president; A. Adair, secretary; T. J. Davis, treas- 
urer; William J. Cully, James Y. Stewart, T. B. 
Sutton, and Alpheus Reed, directors. ‘The fair 
was held September 30th, and October 1st and 2d, 
with a large attendance. The society numbered 
over three hundred members. 

1864.—The officers of the society for 1864, the 
election being held January 16th, of said year, 
were as follows: David Smith, president; William 
J. Cully, vice-president; Thomas J. Davis, treas- 
urer; Waldo Taylor, secretary; James Larimore, 
Willis Robbins, M. M. Munson. H. L. Reed, direc- 
tors. The revenues of the society this year were 
as follows: 


Received, for membership ticketsec.; 4.4 .ooyee aes be ae $322 00 
Received for single admission tickets................ 887 20 
Received for children's admissions... 7... 0. .c.<<s .2+ 38 30 
Received jor Teense Of Swine. =. coo. oc oe ee cone 25 00 
Received for license of eating” houses... J<.dwh secs 3° 00 
Received for sent aie rots cin bon vs aes eee I00 00 
Received for per centage on entries... .........++sur< 144 00 

"Rotel Peeeists:ian5..4 tic boas aisle. Ge ea ete $1,546 50 


1865.—Officers for 1865 were as follows: David 
Smith, president; William J. Cully, vice-president; 
Thomas J. Davis, treasurer; Isaac W. Bigelow, 
secretary; Joel L. Tyler, Thomas Maholm, Charles 
H. Gardner, and John M. Fulton, directors. Fair 
was held on the fourth, fifth and sixth days of 
October, and was more largely attended than any 
previous one. 

1866.—The officers of the society for 1866, elec- 
tion being held January 13, 1866, were as follows: 
Joel L. Tyler, president; Henry L. Reed, vice- 
president; Thomas J. Davis, treasurer; I. W. Big- 
elow, secretary; L. B. Wing, M. M. Munson, 
James Larimore, Thomas S. O’Bannon, directors; 


| A. Stevens, to fill vacancy occasioned by C. H. 


Gardner’s resignation, and Jeremiah Grove, to fill 
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vacancy occasioned by the resignation of Joel L. 
Tyler. Revenues amounted to two thousand four 
hundred and twenty dollars and fifteen cents. Fair 
was held on the third fourth and fifth days of Octo- 
ber. 

1867.—The election of officers for 1867 took 
place June 12th of said year, with the following 
result: William Veach, president;: John M. Ful- 
ton, vice-president 3 Isaac W. Bigelow, secretary; 
Thomas J. Davis, treasurer; J. Woolard, Charles 
Stewart, Thomas J. Maholm, and H. A. Fleming, 
directors. Six hundred and forty-two membership 
tickets were sold at the fair this year; six thousand 
three hundred and eighty-two single tickets and 
three hundred and forty-four children’s, the largest 
number. of any previous fair; the total receipts, 
including a balance of eleven dollars and eleven 
cents, being two thousand seven hundred and 
thirty-six dollars and ninety-five cents, not counting 
a balance due for pasture, of sixty dollars. The 
fair was held on the second, third and fourth days 
of October. 

1868.—The officers of the society for 1868 were 
as follows: William Veach, president; John M. 
Fulton, vice-president; I. W. Bigelow, secretary; 
Waldo Taylor, treasurer; M. M. Munson, Wm. D. 
Smith, George P. Eaton, and James Wiley, direct- 
ors. John M. Fulton and Joel, L. Tyler were ap- 
pointed delegates to an agricultural convention in 
the Miami valley. Fair was held October 6th, 7th, 
8th and oth. Revenue, including four hundred 
and nineteen dollars and fifty-six cents of a balance, 
three thousand eight hundred and eighty-nine dol- 
lars and fifty-six cents. The constitution was so 
amended as that the board of directors shall here- 
after be composed of nine members, three of whom 
to be retired at the end of each year. 

1869.—The following gentlemen composed the 
board of officers in 1869: Henry L. Reed, presi- 
dent; William D. Smith, vice-president; Isaac W. 
Bigelow, secretary; Waldo Taylor, treasurer; Will- 
iam R. Seymour, Joel L. Tyler, and M. M. Mun- 
son, directors for.three years; James Wiley, An- 
drew Weiant, and John M. Fulton, directors for 
two years; Jesse R. Moore, L. B. Wing, G. J. 
Haggerty, directors for one year. There were sold 
nine hundred and fifty-seven membership tickets, 
ten thousand six hundred and forty-six admission 


tickets, and six hundred and forty-one children’s 
tickets, realizing three thousand six hundred and 
eighty-two dollars and sixty cents for tickets. Whole 
receipts, four thousand five hundred and seven dol- 
lars and ten cents. Fair was held on the fifth, 
sixth, seventh and eighth days of October. 

1870.—Officers of the society for 1870 were as 
follows: Henry L. Reed, president; William D. 
Smith, vice-president; M. M. Munson, secretary; 
David Smith, treasurer; L. B. Wing, Jesse R. 
Moore and George J. Haggerty, directors elected. 
The fair was held this year on the fourth, fifth, 
sixth and seventh days of October. The legisla- 
ture authorized a levy of ten thousand dollars to 
pay for additional ground, and for paying for some 
additional necessary buildings, such as a dining 
hall and fine arts hall. Said levy was made and 
collected, and the society relieved of its embar- 
rassment. 

1871.—The following officers were elected for 
1871: Joseph White, president; William R. Sey- 
mour, vice-president; Isaac W. Bigelow, secretary; 
David Smith, treasurer; Henry L. Reed, John M. 
Fulton and Andrew Weiant, directors. The total 
receipts from all sources, including a balance of 
seventy-three dollars and fourteen cents. and ten 
thousand one hundred and twenty-four dollars and 
sixty-eight cents from the county, in pursuance of 
the act of the legislature authorizing a special levy 
in favor of the society, also a citizens’ subscription 
of seven hundred and seventeen dollars, and re- 
ceipts from the sale of tickets and rents at horse 
fair, amounted to nineteen thousand one hundred 
and ninety-one dollars and thirty cents. The fair 
was held on the third, fourth, fifth and sixth days 
of October. Four thousand dollars were paid as 
premiums this year. The number of members was 
twelve hundred and sixty-nine, and the entries 
numbered three thousand eight hundred. The 
display was largely in excess of all former fairs. 

1872.—The officers of the society elected for 
1872 were as follows: Joseph White, president; 
William R. Seymour, vice president; Isaac W. 
Bigelow, secretary; David Smith, treasurer; Sam- 
uel Motherspaw, Harvey Gates and Lewis Evans, 
directors elected. ‘The fair was held on the first, 
second, third and fourth days of October. The 


" total receipts were six thousand three hundred and 
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ten dollars, and premiums paid, three thousand 
two hundred and fifty dollars. 

1873.—The following gentlemen served as off- 
cers of the society during the year 1873: L. B. 
Wing, president; William Parr, vice-president; I. 
W. Bigelow, secretary; David Smith, treasurer; 
N. C. Fleming, James Kirkpatrick and James 
Richardson, directors elected. The fair was held 
September 30th and October rst, 2nd and 3rd. 
L. B. Wing was the delegate to the State agri- 
cultural convention. The receipts were more 
than six thousand dollars, seventeen thousand four 
hundred and sixty-five tickets having been sold. 
There were large receipts from other sources. 

1874.—The following were elected officers for 
1874; to-wit: L. B. Wing, president; Hiram Hitt, 
vice-president; C. A. Stevens, secretary; David 
Smith, treasurer; Henry L. Reed, John Montgom- 
ery and Martin D. Hartshorn, directors elected. 


The receipts from horse fair in July amounted to.... $2,537.50 
Receipts from the annual October fair.............. 6,370.34 
H1GO Call Se ce rem tee, sions gas Sete eres geakc rc cae eras $8,907.84 


The fair was held September 28th, and con- 
tinued four days. Lucius B. Wing was the 
delegate to the State agricultural convention, 
which was held at Columbus, January 6, 1875. 
The. members of the society numbered eight hun- 
dred and sixty-four, and seventeen thousand four 
hundred and fifty-nine tickets were sold. About 
two thousand entries were made, and the fair 
throughout was a success. The premium awards 
amounted to three thousand three hundred dol- 
lars. 

1875.—The officers elected in:1875 were as fol- 
lows: Joseph White, president; C. R. Woods, 
vice president; C. A. Stevens, secretary; David 
Smith, treasurer; A. Weiant, J. N. Lawyer, and 
Stephen Hoskinson, directors. Fair was held 
October 5th, -6th, 7th, and 8th. The attend- 
ance was large, the receipts amounting to about 
six thousand five hundred dollars, the premiums 
awarded amounting to five thousand dollars, and 
the members of the society numbered one thou- 
sand two hundred. An indebtedness of one 
thousand five hundred dollars was created this 
year by the erection of a structure known as the 


previous year, and the fair throughout was regarded 
as pre-eminently successful. Henry L. Reed rep- 
resented the society in the State agricultural con- 
vention. 

1876.—The officers in 1876 were: James Pitts- 
ford, president; J. M. Kirkpatrick, vice-president; 
Edward Thomas, secretary; David Smith, treasurer; 
Francis Burkham, Allen T. Howland, and Samuel 
F. Van Voorhies, directors elected. Fair was 
held on the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth days of 
October, and was a success. Isaac Smucker was 
selected to prepare a centennial history ot Licking 
county, pursuant to a resolution of the Ohio State 
board of agriculture, which he read at the fair 
grounds, July 4, 1876, two thousand copies of 
which were afterwards published in pamphlet form, 
by order of the society. James Pittsford repre- 
sented the society in the State agricultural conven- 
tion. 

1877.—The officers of the society in 1877 were 
as follows: Henry L. Reed, president; Harvey 
Gates, vice-president; Edward Thomas, secretary; 
James Pittsford, treasurer; Willis Fulton, Henry 
Moore, and Thomas Montgomery directors. 
Fair was held October 2nd, 3d, 4th, and 
5th, and was well attended. The receipts into 
the treasury of the society, in 1877, amounted to 
five thousand two hundred and thirty-eight dollars. 
The membership this year numbered one thou- 
sand four hundred. Henry L. Reed represented 
the society in the State agricultural convention, 
held January 9, 1878. 

1878.—The following is a list of officers elected 
in 1878: William Parr, president; G. W. Ingra- 
ham, vice-president; J. F. Lingafelter, secretary; 
I. W. Bigelow, treasurer; Andrew Weiant, Henry 
L. Reed, and James Richardson, directors elected. 
Fair was held on October rst, 2d, 3d, and 4th, 
and as an exhibition was a success. Receipts in 
1878, five thousand one hundred and thirty dollars 


and ninety-four cents. William Parr was the 


_ society’s delegate in the State agricultural conven- 


tion, held January 8, 1879. 

1879.—The following is a list of the officers of 
the Licking County Agricultural society, elected in 
1879: William Parr, president; M. M. Miller, vice- 
president; J. F. Lingafelter, secretary; I. W. Bige- 
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J. H. Bland, directors elected. The fair was held 
September 30th, and October rst, 2d, and 3d, and 
was the thirty-second annual fair held since the 
organization of the present society, in 1848. ‘To- 
tal receipts in 1879, six thousand thirty-three dol- 
lars and twenty cents, which indicates the contin- 
ued success of the society. By the death of Presi- 
dent Parr, before the fair, the duties of president 

devolved on the vice-president. 
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1880.—The following is a list of the officers of | 


the Licking County Agricultutal society for the year 
1880: M. M. Miller, president; Thomas W. Mont- 
gomery, vice-president; J. F. Lingafelter, secretary ; 
I. W. Bigelow, treasurer; Andrew Weiant, Henry 
L. Reed, and James Richardson (one year), Josiah 
McKinney, W. R. Osborn,, and J. H. Bland (two 
years), V. V. Lake, Harvey T. Black, and Henry 
Moore (three years), directors. Fair was held Sep- 
tember 28th, 29th, 30th, and October rst, and the 
receipts were six thousand six hundred and twenty- 
eight dollars and thirty-five cents. 

Pursuant to a resolution of the society, Isaac 
Smucker prepared the foregoing outline history of 
the county agricultural societies. 

The following relating to the products of this 
county is taken from the State Agricultural Report 
for 1879, and from it may be gleaned some inter- 
esting facts connected with that most important 
branch of industry : 


“Wheat, thirty thousand nine hundred acres sown, produc- 
ing four hundred and seventy thousand eight hundred and fifty- 
one bushels, or about fifteen and one-fourth bushels to the acre. 
This is several bushels above the average in the State, showing 
this county to be somewhat superior for wheat culture. Rye, 
one thonsand three hundred and forty-two acres sown, produc- 
ing nineteen thousand and eighty-five bushels; buckwheat, 
four hundred and ninety-three acres sown, product; five thou- 
sand six hundred and eight bushels; oats, eleven thousand six 
hundred and nine acres, product, three hundred and sixty-three 
thousand and sixty-two bushels; barley, fifteen acres, product, 
four hundred and thirty-eight bushels; corn, fifty-five thousand 
four hundred and nineteen acres, product, two million three 
hundred and fifty-one thousand five hundred and fifty-one 
bushels; timothy, thirty thousand eight hundred and sixty-five 
acres sown, product, forty-two thousand six hundred and 
eighty-five tons- of hay; clover, three thousand one hundred 
and forty-five acres, product, two thousand eight hundred and 
ninety-three tons of hay, and one thousand five hundred and 
eighty bushels of seed; flax, two hundred and twenty-nine 
acres, product, two thousand four hundred and twenty-four 
bushels of seed; potatoes, one thousand six hundred and sixty 
acres, product, one hundred and twenty-two thousand two 
hundred and forty-eight bushels. This is an average of nearly 
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seventy-four bushels to the acre—an average reached by but 
few counties in the State. Sweet potatoes, fourteen acres, pro- 
duct, five hundred and twenty-three bushels; tobacco, two 
acres, product, one thousand nine hundred and seventy pounds; 
sorghum, one hundred and fifty-nine acres, product, two hun- 
dred and forty-six pounds of sugar, and twenty thousand five 
hundred and forty-six gallons of syrup; maple’ sugar, nine 
thousand and twenty-one pounds, and thirteen thousand five 
hundred and eleven gallons of syrup; hives of bees, three thou- 
sand three hundred and eighty-two, product, forty-nine thou- 
sand nine hundred and thirty-one pounds of honey. Only six 
counties in the State produce more honey than this. The total 
number of acres of land in the county is three hundred and 
seventy thousand six hundred and seventy-six, of which, one 


hundred and thirteen thousand eight hundred and three acres 


are cultivated, one hundred and seventy-eight thousand four 
hundred and thirty-eight pasture, seventy-four thousand nine 
hundred and sixty-nine wood-land, and three thousand four 
hundred and sixty-six uncultivated or waste land. It will be 
seen that the waste land in the county is much less than would 
be surmised, considering the large surface of hill, or upland ; in 
this, also, it compares favorably with any other in the State. 

“In the production of butter it excels, the number of pounds 
being eight hundred and sixty thousand eignt hundred and 
sixty-nine; few counties in the State excel this amount. The 
production of cheese was six thousand nine hundred and ten 
pounds, which compares favorably with other counties of the 
State, outside of the Reserve. It is a fact worth noting that 
the production of butter in the State has been steadily increas- 
ing for the last two decades; having advanced from thirty-eight 
million four hundred and forty thousand four hundred and 
ninety-eight pounds in 1860, to fifty million three hundred and 
thirty-two thousand and twenty-three pounds in 1878. 

“Of live stock, this county contained—horses, eleven thou- 
sand seven hundred and thirty-three, valued at six hundred and 
thirty-eight thousand eight hundred and eighty-three dollars ; 
cattle, twehty-seven thousand nine hundred and ninety-four, 
valued at five hundred and sixty-five thousand six hundred and 
seventy-seven dollars ; mules, one hundred and eighty, valued at 
ten thousand two hundred and ninety dollars; hogs, thirty-three 
thousand nine hundred and eighty-nine, valued at ninety-six 
thousand one hundred and eighty-one dollars; sheep, two hun- 
dred and nineteen thousand eight hundred and eighty-five, 
valued at five hundred and thirty-six thousand nine hundred 
and ninety-one dollars. In the raising of sheep and the pro- 
duction of wool, this county largely excels; indeed this may 
be said to be the ‘‘banner” wool county in the State. No 
other county can show a number of sheep equal to the above. 
Harrison comes the nearest, but falls more than twenty-five 
thousand short. Regarding the wool product, it was nine hun- 
dred and seven thousand one hundred and eighty-four pounds, 
which is more by several hundred thousand pounds than most 
other counties, and excels Harrison, which stands second-best, 
by more than one hundred and sixty thousand pounds. The 
county had five hundred and twenty-two sheep killed by dogs, 
which isa large number, but less in proportion than some other 
counties. Itis worthy of note that the number of sheep killed 
by dogs within the State has gradually decreased in the last 
decade. The destruction of sheep reached its height in 1869, 
when it appears that fifty-two thousand four hundred and eleven 
were killed; in 1878 the number was only twenty-four thousand 
six hundred and eighty-four, or less than half. 
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“Tn horticulture, the county is not behind; indeed, in many 
productions, of this character, it excels. The number of acres 
in orchards is six thousand nine hundred and thirty-three; pro- 
ducing six hundred and twenty thousand six hundred and forty- 
two bushels of apples, forty-nine thousand two hundred and 


five bushels of peaches, and two thousand and sixteen bushels 
of pears. , Few counties in the State produce in excess of the 
above figures, the larger majority falling much behind them. 
The grape and wine production is comparatively good, but this 
industry is yet evidently in its infancy.” 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
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‘‘What! lie down, and be rode upon rough-shod? 
No! face and fight, and be at least respected.”’ 
—Joaquin Miller. 

OR judicial and other purposes, the territory 

now forming Licking county, belonged to Wash- 
ington county from 1788 to 1798; from 1798 to 1800 
it was part of Ross county, and from 1800 to 
1808, a part of Fairfield; since the latter date it 
has had a separate existence as a county. It will 
be observed that the county seats have been Mari- 
etta, Chillicothe, Lancaster and Newark, respec- 
tively. For eleven years (from .1788 to 1799) the 
citizens of the county and State were under the 
first grade of territorial government; from 1799 
to 1803, a period of four years, they were under 
the second grade of territorial government, and 
.from 1803 to the present time, under a State 
government. Under the first grade of territorial 
government, this territory had no representation in 
legislature (there being no legislature, ) or Congress; 
under the second grade there was a legislature, 
only one branch of which was elected by the peo- 
ple; and a delegate in congress elected by this 
‘legislature, who, however, had not the right to vote 
on questions before that body. Since 1803, the 
people of this county, in common with those of 
other counties, have enjoyed all the rights and 
privileges of a free and independent people, with 
representatives in both branches of the legislature, 
and of Congress, of their own selection. 


Prior to 1808, all business connected with the 
court, was transacted at Chillicothe and Lancaster, 
but in this year the county of Licking was organ- 
ized with the following as its first judicial and 
county officers: William Wilson, president judge 
of common pleas court; Alexander Holmes, Tim- 
othy Rose and James Taylor, associate judges; 
Samuel Bancroft, clerk of court; John Stadden, 
sheriff; Elias Gilman, treasurer; Archibald Wilson, 
Elisha Wells and Israel Wells, commissioners; 
John ,Stadden, collector of taxes; Elias Gilman, 
commissioners’ clerk ; Archibald Wilson, jr., asses- 
sor of Licking township; Jeremiah Munson, asses- 
sor of Granville township. 

The first court was held in the house of Levi 
Hays four miles west of Newark, and two miles 
east of Granville. There not being room in the 
house, the grand jury held its inquest under a tree. 
During the year a board of commissioners consist- 
ing of James Dunlap, Isaac Cook and James 
Armstrong, selected Newark as the permanent 
county seat. At that date this county contained 
but the two townships above named. 


The Newark bar and bench have been honored 
by many men of talent. Among the first of these 
was William Wilson, above mentioned as the first 
president judge. He was a New Englander, 
educated at Dartmouth college, and settled at 
Chillicothe as an attorney. He remained on the 
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bench until 1823, when he was elected to Congress 
and served four years, and until his death in 1827. 

Alexander Holmes, another of the county’s 
honored officers and pioneers, came here in 1802, 
from Brooke county, Virginia. He followed sur- 
veying several years, surveying much in the State 
for the general government, as well as the larger 
part of Licking county; he also made the first 
complete survey of the ancient works in the vicinity 
of Newark. He held the position of associate 
judge from 1808 until 1812, and was again elected 
in 1823, serving until 1828. In this capacity he 
was upright, intelligent, incorruptible. He was a 
man of considerable natural ability, and identified 
himself with the interests and early history of this 
county. 

Samuel Bancroft, the first clerk, afterward be- 
came associate judge, serving from 1824 to 1845. 
He was born in Granville, Massachusetts, ‘in 1778; 
was well educated, and spent the earlier years of 
his life in teaching. In 1806, he came to this 
county, settling in Granville township, where, in 
1807, he married Miss Clarissa Rose, this being the 
first marriage solemnized in that township. He 
was in the war of 1812, as a private soldier, and 
was surrendered by General Hull. He was a jus- 
tice of the peace eighteen years; a judge twenty- 
one years, and was a faithful, efficient officer. He 
died January 22, 1870, in his ninety-second year; 
his great longevity being due to his regular and 
temperate habits of living, rather than his consti- 
tution or physical strength. 

James Taylor was born in Pennsylvania, in 
1753, and after his marriage in 1780, he moved to 
western Virginia. In 1782 he was in the William- 
son expedition against the Moravian Indians on 
the Tuscarawas, and had the honor of voting, with 
seventeen others, against the murder of their In- 
dian captives, but without avail. Judge Taylor 
served as associate judge only from 1808 to 1809. 
He had served his country during the Revolution- 
ary war, and was a man of character and intelli- 
gence. His death took place in 1844, at the ad- 
vanced age of ninety-one years. 

Timothy Rose was one of the original Granville 
colony of 1805, a few of whom now survive. 
He was an associate judge from 1808 to 1813, 


when he died. Judge Rose was a high-toned, in- . 


tellectual and intelligent gentleman, anda man of 
high character, of sound judgment, and undoubted 
patriotism. He served in the Revolutionary war 
and distinguished himself as an officer, at the 
storming of a British redoubt, at the surrender of 
Cornwallis, at Yorktown in 178r. 

Probably more prominent than any other man 
at the Licking county bar, was Hon. William Stan- 
berry. He fought his battle of life in the days of 
“Tom” Corwin, “Tom” Ewing, and other such 
intellectual giants as Ohio delights to honor and 
remember. 

He was born August ro, 1788, in Essex county, 
New Jersey. His most valuable inheritance was 
a sound and vigorous constitution, a commanding 
presence and a high order of talents. He had 
fair early educational oppo-tunities, and im- 
proved them faithfully; he also had superior ad- 
vantages as a law student in the office of Judge 
Pendleton, of New York city, of which he availed 
himself. 

Attendance on the courts of the city, in which 
the attorneys were such men as Thomas Addis 
Emmet, Aaron Burr, Alexander Hamilton, Daniel 
D. Tompkins and Martin VanBuren, and where 
men of the distinguished ability of DeWitt Clinton 
occupied judicial seats, afforded him facilities for 
improvement which he greatly prized and studi- 
ously heeded. Highly beneficial to him, also, were 
the literary clubs of that day, where his associates 
were James K. Paulding, Julian C. Verplanck, 
Washington Irying, and other contemporary celeb- 
rities. | His participation jn the discussion of po- 
litical questions, when quite young, tended to 
develope his oratorical powers, and his early efforts 
as a public speaker gave promise of future emi- 
nence as a popular orator. His pursuit of knowl- 
edge was most ardent and persevering, and he ulti- 
mately acquired a large fund of information in 
literature, belles letters and the classics. 

In- 1809, Mr. Stanberry located in Newark, re- 
maining here until his death, a period of sixty-four 
years. He became distinguished as a successful 
criminal lawyer, and was generally retained in im- 
portant criminal cases in this and adjoining coun- 
ties which composed his “circuit.” He was in the 
habit, as were other lawyers, of traveling with the 
court, which in those early days was on wheels, as 
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it were, and went about through the woods dis- 
pensing justice. Under these circumstances he 
frequently appeared in Mt. Vernon, Mansfield and 
other frontier towns, where he found plenty of 
clients. 

His successful argument in behalf of David 
Shaver, his defence of Peter Dimond, charged 
with murder, and his great speech in a case involv- 
ing the question of conflicting jurisdiction between 
the National and State governments, in relation to 
the Wyandot reservation on the Sandusky plains, 
were among his most celebrated exhibitions of 
forensic power. His oratorical efforts were usu- 
ally characterized by argumentation, sometimes by 
invective, and uniformly by declamation and flu- 
ency, and often by much power and eloquence. 

Mr: Stanberry also practiced several years in the 
Federal courts, with such men as Henry Clay, 
Jamies Ross, Heniy Baldwin, Philip Doddridge, 
John C. Wright, Judge Burnet, Charles Hammond, 
Benjamin Tappan, Edward King, Thomas Ewing, 
Thomas Corwin, and others alike eminent at the 
bar. Mr.Stanberry was the last survivor of all these 
early time lawyers. All those mentioned, and 
others who “rode the circuit” and practiced with 
him in the early courts, including Mr. Merwin, 
Major Munson, General Beecher, Judge Sherman, 
General Goddard, Hocking H. Hunter, General 
Herrick,. Wyllis Silliman, Orris Parrish, Judge Ir- 
win, Judge Harper, Samuel W. Culbertson, and 
Judge Searle—all are dead. 

He was elected to the senate of Ohio in 1824, 
and served two sessions in that body. In 1827, 
he was elected to Congress, to serve out the unex- 
pired term of Judgs Wilson, deceased. In 1828, 
he was re-elected, and again in 1830, making five 
years’ service in that body, during which he prom- 
inently identified himself with many measures of 
public interest, chief of which was the law grant- 
ing half a million acres of public lands to aid in 
the prosecution of the canal interests of the State, 
He died in January, 1873, aged eighty-five years. 

Colonel B. B. Taylor was for a time a member 
of the bar of this county. He came to Newark in 
his youth, studied law, and was for some years a 
practicing lawyer in the city; but his taste for 
politics and literature led him into other channels, 


different times, editor of a magazine in Columbus, 
published by Samuel Medary; the Kentucky States- 
man, published at Lexington, Kentucky; a paper 
in Missouri, another in Portland, Oregon, and 
probably others. His last removal was to Mexico, 
Missouri, where he settled for the purpose of re- 
suming the practice of law, but before getting fair- 
ly established he died, January 27, 1877, in his 
sixty-elghth year. 

Amos H. Caffee was born in Bucks county, 
Pennsylvania, in 1790, where he remained until he 
reached manhood. The west, at that time present- 
ing a field of great promise of reward to the indus- 
trious, energetic and enterprising, he decided to 
make the then rising State of Ohio his future 
home. After spending some months in the effort 
to find a suitable location, he was directed bya 
train of favorable circumstances to Newark, where 
he settled in November, 1811, and where he was 
an honored citizen more than fifty years. Mr. 
Caffee, being a young man of more than ordinary 
intellectual endowments and correctness of de- 
portment, soon attracted attention, and was, by 
common consent, assigned a prominent part in all 
educational and other movements, having for their 
objects the improvement and elevation ef the peo- 
ple, and the advancement of the interests of the 
town. As a reward for his superiority he was fre- 
quently favored with positions of trust and respon- 
sibility. He long held the offices of mayor, post- 
master, and clerk of the several courts of the 
county, always discharging with fidelity and honor 
the duties of his positions. He died at the age of 
seventy-two years. 

Hon. Corrington W. Searle came to Newark 
from the Wyoming valley in Pennsylvania, where 
he was born, near the close of the last century. 
He was a respectable member of the Licking 
county bar, and as early as 1824 was prosecuting 
attorney, and served until 1832. After that he 
was for a time associated with Judge Wyllis Silli- 
man, in the practice of law. In 1836 he was 
elected judge of the court of common pleas, and 
remained on the bench until 1843. Judge Searle 
was a good lawyer, and discharged the duties of 
judge with credit and honor to himself. After his 
retirement from the bench he removed to Zanes- 


and prevented his success at the bar. He was, at | ville, where he died a number of years ago, and 
, 
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where several of his children are at present living. 

Samuel M. Browning was one of Newark’s law- 
yets of fifty years ago. He was scholarly and 
accomplished, genial and studious. In 1833 he 
was elected mayor of Newark, and again in 1836, 
but resigned the office before his term expired. and 
removed to Mount Vernon. 

Colonel James Parker came to Newark as a 
merchant from Amboy, New Jersey, in 1829, and 
soon after commenced the study of law, and in 
due time entered upon its practice. In 1834 he 
was elected a member of the council, and became 
prosecuting attorney in 1836, in which office he 
served four years. From 1842 to 1844 he was 
State senator. He afterwards removed to Cincin- 
nati, where he was electéd a judge of the court of 
common pleas, and where he died some years 
after the expiration of his term of service on the 
bench. 

Hon. George H. Flood came from Zanesville, 
of which place he was a native, to Newark in 1837, 
to practice law. In 1838 and again in 1839 he 
was elected a member of the State legislature, in 
which body he became an active and prominent 
member. Towards the close of President Van 
Buren’s term of office he appointed Mr. Flood 
charge @ affaires to the Republic of Texas, where 
he died not long after. 

Hon. Samuel White was one of our earlier law- 
yers, and a full biographical sketch of him is given 
in the chapter on the Welsh Hills settlement. 

Daniel Humphrey was also one of the early 
lawyers of Licking county. The various offices he 
held are set forth in our chapters on county offi- 
cers, and on city officers. He died many years ago. 

Hon. Joshua Mathiot was a prominent member 
of the Licking county bar. He was a native of 
Connellsville, Fayette county, Pennsylvania, and 
came to Newark, Ohio, about the year 1520, be- 
fore he had fully reached manhood, and when it 
was yet a small village. Joshua Mathiot was am- 
bitious, and availed himself of every opportunity 
to acquire an education suitable and requisite for 
the profession of the law. Having acquired that, 
he entered the law office of General Samuel Her- 
rick, of Zanesville, and after pursuing his law 
studies for several years, he was admitted to the 
bar, and soon succeeded in acquiring an extensive 
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law practice. He was elected prosecuting attorney 
of the county in 1832, and served until ToaOumeLn 
1834 he was elected mayor of Newark. Hon. 
Joshua Mathiot was for a time associated with his 
father-in-law, Samuel W. Culbertson, esq., of Zanes- 
ville, in the practice of law, and afterwards with 
Judge Buckingham, who had been a law student 
in‘ his office. Samuel White, esq., had also studied 
law in his office. He also entered into politics 
with a good deal of energy, and was elected a 
member of Congress in 1840, the district being 
composed of the counties of Muskingum and 
Licking. 

Hon. Joshua Mathiot died suddenly, in 1849, 
when he had barely reached the “noon of life,” 
leaving his widow and several children, one of 
whom was the wife of Rev. Dr. Cuyler, of Brook- 
lyn, to mourn the loss of one who had been pre- 
eminently faithful and devoted as husband and 
father. He was a man of correct deportment, and 
exemplary in all the relations of life, always giving 
the weight of his influence on the side of philan- 
thropy, good morals, temperance, and the institu- 
tions of Christianity. 

In 1822 the first Presbyterian church, of Newark, 
organized a Sunday-school, and the records show 
that Joshua Mathiot was chosen one of its man- 
agers. ‘The church was genérously supported by 
him, and educational enterprises and temperance or- 
ganizations were liberally upheld and sustained by 
him. The many admirable traits of character he 
possessed secured him numerous and warm friends. 
His circle of friends and acquaintances was large, 
and they were as warm in their attachment and de- 
votion, as they were numerous. It may be safely 
said that we have had but few men among us who 
more largely enjoyed the public confidence than 
Coldnel Joshua Mathiot. 

Lucius Case was born in Connecticut, November 
8, 1813. He spent his youth and early manhood 
in his native State, where he received a common 
school education. He, however, completed his 
education at the Wesleyan university, at Middle- 
town, and adopted the legal profession as his per- 
manent pursuit. He studied law with Judge 
Phelps, of Hartford, finishing with Judge Finch, of 
Delaware, Ohio, whose office he entered in 1834. 
He settled first in Hocking county, but came to 
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Newark in 1841, where he continued in successful 
practice until his death, which occurred July 23, 
1864, while in the prime of life. He was a mem- 
ber of the Constitutional convention of 1850, and 
participated actively in the debates of that body. 
He was a man of vigorous intellect, improved by 
education and select reading. 

Of the later members of the bar of Newark, 
who have more recently passed from the stage of 
action, perhaps none were more prominent than 
Judge Israel Dille and S. D. King. The former 
was born at Dille’s bottom (so called on account 
of his father’s ownership) in August, 1802, on the 
Ohio river, in what was then the Northwest Terri- 
tory, now Belmont county, Ohio. While still an 
infant, his father removing to Cuyahoga county, 
he was transported thence across what was then an 
almost unbroken, trackless forest, in the arms of 
his mother, who made the entire journey on horse- 

- back. 
-. His only opportunity for education was the few 
books which formed the library of his father, 
among which was a work on astronomy, which was 
his special study and delight, and which created 
that taste for astronomy and meteorology which he 
evinced in after life. When about fifteen, he en- 
tered school at Washington, Pennsylvania, where 
some of the friends of the family lived. About 
1825, he was a teacher at Somerset, Perry county, 
Ohio, and at the same time a law student with the 
late Hocking H. Hunter, of Lancaster, Ohio, to 
whom he went at intervals for recitation. After 
his admission to the bar, he settled at Newark, 
and very soon attracted attention as a lawyer of 
great ability, and won the respect and friendship of 
such men as Thomas Ewing, Hocking H. Hunter, 
and William Stanberry, by whom he was regarded 
as a peer, and with whom he argued many impor- 
tant law cases. He was untiring in the acquisition 
of legal lore, indefatigable in the pursuit of knowl 
edge, laborious as a student of science, philoso. 
phy, and literature; geology, mineralogy, belles 
lettres and speculative philosophy were his favor- 
ite studies. By diligence and laborious investiga- 
tion he acquired such a fund of information as ig 
possessed by comparatively few men. So exten- 
sive and diversified were his general information 
and knowledge that he had few equals. 


In 1840, his health having failed, he abandoned 
the active practice of his profession, and sought 
relief by travel; visiting the entire region from 
New York to New Orleans. He became familiar 
with the geology of the whole country, and knew 
the rivers, watersheds, and the resources in min- 
eral wealth of the Mississippi valley, from its 
mouth to the copper mines of Lake Superior. 

Possessed as he was of rare accomplishments, 
he was, withal, very communicative, and, there- 
fore, an instructive and valuable companion. Pos- 
sessing those qualities, one of his rare intelligence 
and suavity of manner could not fail to be most 
attractive aS a conversationalist, and most charm- 
ing in social intercourse. 

Mr. Dille was, for a number of years, a popular 
lecturer on geology. He was also one of the vice- 
presidents of the Union Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, at Washington city, and contributed a 
paper on the cosmogony of Moses, which was 
published, and attracted very considerable atten- 
tion, especially from the clergy. He also excelled 
as a newspaper writer, as a pamphleteer, and as a 
contributor to the magazines and quarterly re- 
views. 

After the commencement of the war of the Re- 
bellion, he went to Washington, and became con- 
nected with the internal revenue office, then in 
‘ts infancy, where he remained until his death, 
which occurred at his home, in Washington city, 
after a very brief illness, on Januar 
in the seventy-second ae: of s os 8 

Mr. Dille was always full of benevolent schemes 
for the benefit of society, and looking out for the 
Interests of the future. At his very last visit to 
his old home in Newark, an incident occurred 
which illustrates this trait in his character. 

He was met by a deputation of citizens with an 
address of gratitude for something that he had 
done thirty or forty years before. It seems that 
when: Newark was a small village, he was chosen 
its mayor; and in pursuance of his usual dispo- 
sition to look after the interests of the future, he 
undertook to beautify what is now Kaows as 
cla spe datanetive ee dee a 
with elms. His work ssl a : me 
at the time, but the years ae efile 

along, and the 
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trees grew, till now they are the beauty and glory of 
the place, and the citizens who are enjoying the 
benefits of his beneficent labors, may well hold 
him in grateful remembrance. 

S. D. King was a native of Berkeley county, now 
West Virginia, but came to Ohio in early life, com- 
pleting his education at the Ohio university. 
After graduating, he studied law, was admitted to 
the bar, and located in Newark for the practice of 
his profession, about fifty-two years ago. He soon 
attained to a position of prominence as a lawyer, 
and had an extensive and lucrative practice, which 
he retained through a period of at least one full 
generation. His conspicuously successful career 
brought him wealth, honors, and friends. Hehad 
but little ambition for public life, and, therefore, 
seldom sought the suffrages of his fellow citizens; 
he, however, sometimes accepted positions that 
gave him opportunities to aid in promoting edu- 
cational and Christian interests; he also served as 
prosecuting attorney, and as a member of the 
State legislature. His influence was always in 
favor of the right as he saw it. He outlived all 
his cotemporaries and died April 20, 1880, at the 
ripe age of eighty years. 

Several other men of eminent ability have been, 
and some are yet, connected with the Newark bar, 
whose biographies will be found elsewhere in this 
work. 

The older members of the present bar of New- 
ark are Messrs. George B. Smythe, C. H. Kibler, 
James R. Stanbery, H. D. Sprague, Jerome Buck- 
ingham, Charles Follett and Gibson Atherton. 
The younger members who are coming upon the 
stage of action and whose full success is yet to be 
determined by the future, are Joel Dennis, J. B. 
Jones, John D. Jones, B. G. Smythe, Jesse Flory, 
James W. Owens, John H. James, D. A. Allen, 
John M. Swartz, J. R. Davies, Judge S. M. 
Hunter, William A. King, George Grasser, James 
Lingafelter, W. Taylor, C. Norpel, C. Follett, jr., 
E. M. P. Brister, L. P. Coman, William Baker, A. 
B. Barrick, Perry Veach, Clark Barrows, J. E. Law- 
head, Thomas Thornton, George P. Webb, Theo- 
dore Kemp, Charles F. Bryan and L. B. Harris. 

Little need be said of the building in which 
these men fought their battles, so far as this county 


is concerned. ‘All the court houses—four in num-' 


ber—haye occupied the public square. The first 
one stood a little north of the present building; 
was built of logs, and when first erected the floor 
was mother earth, either bare or covered with saw- 
dust. It was a square pen, one or two stories in 
height (statements differing regarding this), the 
seats were slabs or puncheons laid upon blocks of 
wood. It was in perfect keeping with the cabins 
of the settlers, and was erected in 1809 or 1810, 
serving all the purposes of a court house until 
about 1815, when another was erected. This one 
was stylish, comparatively; being built of brick, 
two stories in height, thirty or forty feet square, 
surmounted with a roof which sloped from either 
side to the center, upon which rested the square 
cupola, The upper part of this building was oc- 
cupied as a court room, and the lower part for 
offices, there being an office in each corner. This 
building stood about where the present one stands, 
as did also the one which immediately succeeded it. 
About 1832 it became necessary to erect a new one. 
The old one was not only too small for the accom- 
modation of the increased business, but it had been 
poorly constructed and was beginning to decay; 
it was, therefore, taken down, and another brick 
structure erected in its place, which, however, was 
but little improvement upon the old one except 
that it was larger. It consisted of two stories and 
a basement, and was built something after the 
style of the old court house in Richland county, 
and shows that certain ideas of architecture for 
court houses prevailed at that time. When the 
building had been put up ready for the roof, in- 
stead of putting on the roof in the ordinary way, 
another partial—wooden—story was added, with 
ends jutting out over the main building, these ends 
being supported by stone pillars. This was sup- 
posed to add greatly to the architectural beauty of 
the building. The pillars, and the part resting on 
them, were wholly and entirely useless—not 
probably even answering the purpose for which 
they were designed, that of architectural finish. 
The pillars in the case of the Newark court house 
were on the east and west ends. This building 
was destroyed by fire in 1874; about the time it 
was desirable to have a new one. 

The present building was begun in 1876, and 
cost, with furniture, about one hundred and ninety 
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thousand dollars. It was fire-proof except the upper 
portion. In March, 1879, the upper part caught 
fire, probably from a defective flue from the heat- 
ing apparatus, and was destroyed; burning down 
to the second story, where the fire was extinguished. 
In this fire the records in the offices of the recorder 
and auditor suffered greatly by fire and water. 
The part destroyed was rebuilt at a cost of forty or 
fifty thousand dollars. It is a beautiful structure, 
and looks as if it might stand the ravages of time 
a few centuries. 

The following is a list of articles deposited in 
the corner-stone of this building, under the aus- 
pices of the Masonic fraternity: 


rt. <Alist of city, county, State and other public officers. 

2. Printed transactions of the Licking County Pioneer 
society. 

3. History of the Welsh settlement in the county. 

4. List of soldiers from Licking county in the war of the 
Rebellion. 

5. List of the Licking county soldiers killed during the late 
war. 

6. Copies of the Mewark Advocate (June 30, 1876); New- 
ark American (June 30, 1876), and Mewark Banner of June 
28, 1876. 

7. Christian Apologist, German, published in Cincinnati. 

8. A Welsh paper (Y Drych) published at Utica, New 
York. 

g. Copy of the Masonic proceedings of the day. 

to. Copy of the printed proceedings of the Masonic grand 
bodies of Ohio, for 1875. 

11. List of the officers and members of Newark Lodge No. 
97, F. and A. M. 

12. List of the officers of the Grand Lodge, held for the 
purpose of laying this corner-stone. 

13. <A box of coins, furnished by the commissioners of Lick- 
ing county and the First National bank of Newark. 

14. List of officiating ministers of the city of Newark, July 
4, 1876. 

15. List of members of the board of education. 

‘16. A‘copy of a sermon in memory of the late Rev. Henrv 
M. Hervey. ; f 

17. Acopy of the Sctenrtific Monthly of Toledo, Ohio. 

18. Record from the German Benevolent society. 

ro. Record from St. Francis De Sales Benevolent society. 

20. Record from Germania Benevolent society, ‘ 

at. Record from Germania Building society. ; 

22, Record from Robert Blume Grove No. 24. society. 

23. Copy of the specifications and diagram of 4 oseph 
Rider's improvement in fire-arms, 

24. Copy of the United States Internal Revenue return for 
1876. 

25. Copy of the premium list of the Licking County Agri- 
cultural society for 1876. 

26. Copy of Ohio statistics for 1875. 

27. List of the officers and students of Dennison university, 
Granville, Ohio. > 


28. List of the officers of the Licking County Pioneer 


society. 


The first jail has been mentioned in the early 
history of the town. It stood on the south side 
of the public square, and Adam Hatfield, one of 
the first mail carriers, was probably the first jailor. 
The second jail was erected on a lot immediately in 
rear of the Park house,on East Main street. It was 
a square brick building, two stories in height, and 
very homely in appearance. About 1840 it was 
abandoned for the present building, which stands 
on Canal street, south side, between First and 
Second. It is a brick, two-story building, about 
thirty by forty feet in size, with a one-story wing 
on the east side, occupied by the jailor. 

Among the public buildings may, perhaps, be 
considered the old market-house, which stood 
facing the square, directly in West Main street 
where it enters the square. It was erected about 
1827 or 1828, and stood upon posts, the lower 
part being occupied for a market, and the upper 
part as a place of public worship, and for other 
public gatherings. Some of the early schools 
were also taught here. It was used until the pres- 
ent one, corner of Fourth and Main, was erected, 
in 1839 or 184o. 

One of the most important public buildings in 
the county is the infirmary, located in Union town- 
ship, eight miles from Newark, and about three 
miles south of Granville. The first Licking 
county poor-house, consisting of a hewn log 
building, was erected nearly upon the site of the 
present one, December 13, 1838, the first superin- 
tendent being Trueman B. French, and the first 
inmate admitted, Samuel Thrall, of Granville 
township. In 1862, the old log structure was 
cleared: off and a brick building substituted, form- 
ing one portion of the present main building, 
Since the first, the farm has also been extended, 
and now consists of two hundred and twenty-six 
acres, nearly an acre of which is built over. Mr. 
William Beaumont, the efficient superintendent, 
comes from Alexandria, and took the office Febru- 
ary 2, 1880. ‘The main building is one hundred 
by forty feet, two stories and a basement, though 
showing three stories to the public road. On the 
first floor is the superintendent’s office, a dining 
room for the female inmates, excellent kitchens, 
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cellars, drying and ironing rooms. On the second 
floor are the superintendent’s sleeping apartments; 
the male patients’ dining room, capable of seating 
sixty persons; spacious sitting rooms for men; a 
tailoring and clothing department; a. dispensary, 
suitably appointed for the visiting physician, Dr. 
S. S. Richards, from Kirkersville: the superinten- 
_ dent’s private office, and a suitable meeting room 
for the infirmary directors. The whole of the 
third story is devoted to sleeping apartments. 

The hospital and infirmary building is a sub- 
stantial brick, two stories and a basement, eighty 
by sixty feet, and is occupied in part by children, 
who have their own separate dining room and 
sleeping apartments. The “idiot ward” is also in 
this building. Around these two structures clus- 
ter some fifteen or twenty smaller buildings, occu- 
pied as shoe shop, bake house, wash house, store 
house, slaughter house, winter and spring milk 
houses, smoke house, ice house, wood house, hog 
houses, stables, barns, etc. Neat flower and veg- 
etable gardens are attached, and are skilfully 
tilled. The farm consists of two hundred and 
twenty acres under a high state of cultivation, 
having yielded this year eight hundred and five 
bushels of wheat, eight hundred bushels of corn, 
seventy tons of hay, two thousand bushels of po- 
tatoes, besides pasturing and feeding twenty-two 
cows, four horses and fifty hogs. There are two 
orchards, one quite young; the yield of fruit is 


satisfactory. The directors are James Miller, of 
Newark, elected in 1879; S. C. Williams, of Pat- 
askala, elected in 1877; and R. D. Horton, of St. 
Louisville, elected in 1878. 

The project of establishing a “Home for the 
Iriendless” in the county has been inaugurated, 
and it is believed will soon be pushed to comple- 
tion. It entered into the mind of Mr. Lucius 
Humphrey, one of the philanthropic citizens of 
the county, to signalize the close of his life by 
generously donating a tract of ten acres of land, 
situated within the corporate limits of Columbus, 
to this noble purpose. The liberal donor of the 
munificent gift selected Judges Ruckingham and 
Follett and Hon. Isaac Smucker as trustees to 
carry his benevolent purpose into effect, who 
promptly accepted the trust and entered into the 
possession of the property. In pursuance of the 
provisions of the trust deed and of law, a board 
of trustees, composed of Messrs. Enoch Wilson, 
David Winegarner and John H. Franklin, has 
been appointed by the court, who have organized 
to execute the trust. The land has been conveyed 
to the county commissioners, who will proceed to 
sellit and apply the proceeds to the establishment 
and perpetuation of a children’s home, as provided 
for by Mr. Humphrey, under the direction and su- 
perintendence of the recently appointed board of 
trustees. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


DATE OF SETTLEMENT, ORGANIZATION, ETC. 


HE following is a list of the townships of Lick- 
ing county, the date of their organization, 
and when settled: 


TOWNSHIPS. WHEN ORGANIZED. WHEN SETTLED. 
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pee WTMON Fre erat see's erstorne ESOS. fele ekeKararaiataye alte ees #1 sai = 1800 
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Typ Merit Ws 5 onde oc TOL Gs asaiyssays cab terickers asta soca tee 1809 
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Population of the city of Newark, and of the 
towns and villages of Licking county, according to 
the census of 1880: 


ses abedet = carte oie. stot tekex estas’ vac s) oWBYae,« 1, ace esyR ee ayo 9,602 
(Che Ta RSE ony ante oe omer Mae eRe ce eee 1,027 
MLS GOT es esate rwityoneisla.a 06,015 00 CG eabigPueveertasnicte aie Sod dats RRR 538 
Pataskala, (first called Conine)...............0....000- 634 
Utica, (first called Wilmington).......... ........... 700 
RSC OTs VillOraper anise n/astacatesrn siete we sok Some Gee one 349 
UOT SOM cassie ia ceers, sande, Roan rain atele ase OCG EV Fie ee EE 278 
Columbia, (sometimes called Columbia Centert,)acccsn 188 
SPR TR AIG ed onsnisies «iano se wind neaee ts eee! 215 
Chatham, (first called Harrisburgh,)................... 133 
IRONS Varun a ead wiecs’s wihanetyaidige 0b ean relate es lseecen Come ee 128 
ABE CLO TNLAY crdyactid ceases thie (Caer eas Stk 0.7 RTR eeee 86 
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* Organized originally 
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N. B.—Amsterdan, Toboso, Wagram, New Way, 
Fallsburgh, Boston, Moscow, Sylvania, Summit Sta- 
tion, Union Station, Jackson, Brownsville, Han- 
over, Alexandria, Etna, Hartford, Homer, Gratiot, 
Elizabethtown, Linnville, Appleton, Luray, and 
perhaps other villages were not separately enum- 
erated, but were included in the total population. 


LICKING COUNTY TOWNS—-WHEN LAID OUT AND BY 
WHOM. 


( Given in Chronological Order). 


TOWNS. WHEN LAID OUT. AND BY WHOM. 
Newark... sce 1802..W. C. Schenck, J. N. Cummings and 
J. Burnet. 
Granville....... ,1806.. Licking Land company. 
Johnstown.... .1813..Dr. Oliver Bigelow. 
RiblcasS eaeis car 1814..Major William Robertson. 
FROME <0. ten case 1816. . John Chonner. 
Hartford........ 1824. .Ezekiel Wells and Elijah Durfey. 
Hebron... + < 1827. .John W. Smith. 
Jackson. ccc ae oe 1829.. Thomas Harris. 
Fredonia... . <<< 1829. .Spencer Arnold, David Wood, jr., and 
S. Shaw. 
GYaHOE. niece cas 1829..Adam Smith. 
Brownsville. ..... 1829..Adam Brown. 
Linniville, oo. cscs 1829. .Samuel Parr. 
Chatharta. nc. «7 1829..John Wagonner. 
Elizabethtown. ...1829.. Leroy, Beverly, Abner and Minerva 
Lemert. 
Lockport .... ..1830..James Holmes and C. W. Searle. 
Wostowe..1<. <6 1830. . Daniel Green and William Green. 
Alexandria. ...... 1830. . Alexander Devilbliss. 
Waprams .invsnes 1831. .(First called Cumberland) Jeremiah 
Armstrong. 
Appleton. nc <0 1832. .Titus Knox and Carey Mead. 
BURG Seacsty salen 1832.. Lyman Turrill. 
Perse essai 1832..L. Headley, W. Condit, E. Beecher 


and A. D. Pearson. 


Kirkersville. . 1832.. William C. Kirker. 

DAIRY cee Opies aes 1832..Adam Sane and Richard Porter. 
Amsterdam...... 1834..George Barnes. 

SLVR Shores, esi 1838. .Jesse and Abraham Gosnell. 


St. Louisville. ...1840. .John Evans. 

Columbia. .......7850..John Reese, Stephen Childs and Mark 
Richey. 

Pataskala........1851.. Richard Conine. 

PIGROVERS «tsi esl 1852..J. H. Hollister. 

TOBOS0: V5, wets 1852.. William Stanbery. 
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Sjersey......... 1,358..Joseph and Peter Headly and L. Witikene tavite nN litle ola 
Parkin. >... ; means rae 1815 deri oop Ee trees lat Mat 
Liberty 753--Rena Knight and others......... 1821 are sabe , £ hae Seeks pe ‘. nee 
Backing ....... 1,157.-P. Sutton, J. Rathbone and J. and is ectpseaegiian Acme aE a ae soma Se 
G.. Gillespie tt? se John Spencer ey JP iso dt so503 750% 1818 ‘‘ 1822 
ces... 1,803..—— Hatfield, David and John Her- ananeloaigras Ce he noe ae ere 
pai 1805 William Stanbery “ NO” ca dochesicanaettetee 1824 ‘‘ 1826 
Heresy ees ee rll; . se 8 tae wiecs 
Madison...... 920..Elias Hughes and John Ratliff..... 1798 = iat. Galt ae nee 
eA Elias Howell oe te Bales sisiakoe hse 1830 ‘‘ 1832 
Mary Ann.... 944.. Bash A VEgieIan sc as - oa s 1809 ae : 
McK hn Pri 806 Benjamin Briggs i ia RosdGaeda 7.401 1832 ‘‘ 1833 
% Gene tl ee 4 ar a ri e% Chat es : Jonathan Taylor BEng ORG Oe a Sore ore Rise meee 1833 ‘‘ 1836 
ce Sots er ee. Fee. Saree ea a Willian’ W. Gault =“ aT IT 1836 ‘ 1838 
George Green 806 ; : 
N k s 1 4 ; i Tae ie Richard Stadden ts EOS ayatahe siereleeisyerinret: 1838 ‘‘ 1840 
See canis ROIs... ee SAS AEN, ROS 5 eS Burrill B. Taylor a te et ae 1840 7842 
a ae I,332--John mass SO PPO re eee 1803 James Paiter ay a ent TS 1842 ‘* 1844 
NS a ste we 1,038. .Samuel Hickerson and James Thrap 1810 Willard Warner v a 1844 ‘ 1846 
St. enaress ine. jomn Cote =ngeyege ASE?) te recy Samuel Winegarner. ‘‘ Be WAN ck nn OG 1846 ‘‘ 1848 
Union... +....1,878..John hs Bugksk, the Fords.pac ab Samuel Patterson ai si tata elevate 1848 ‘‘ 1850 
ite ae ee Se hei I ‘ i 
, John C. Alward s PMS 8 oS 1850 ‘* 1854 
Washington. .1,620.-Joseph Conard, John Lee, and Charles Follett MG OS arave susie ee Ree 1854 ‘ 1856 
Es . others. . PS eee Ce 1808 Daniel Gardner sa At ae ghee ESF 1856 ‘‘ 1858 
The following list comprises the names of the | witiam P. Reid “ ce ok On eN 1858 ‘ 1860 
persons, with the titles of their offices and time of | Thomas C. Jones ae RT acinar 1860 ‘' 1862 
: : : 31 # War P he ig od eae a 862 ‘' 186 
service in the various State and county offices, so oe aptattecs ce ass 5 = ew 
3 : E ‘ ; Biaeeeer tan bery Oe a aaraisferslbie stein 
far as this county was identified with them, begin- | \Wjjjara Warner, jr., rn 1866 ‘* 1868 
ning with the members of Congress who have rep- | Lewis Evans i Hor cet aia 1868 ‘‘ 1870 
resented districts of which Licking county formed | James R. Hubbel = 0" s.s sees sees eee PS de 
Early F. Poppleton “ WP aiaravsiaiste a ate fateh regr "1872 
a part: ; John B. Jones ae Rie Ltanraatetalatetetsrat ete 1872 ‘' 1874 
Jeremiah Morrow SOTUCiy APOUL Ap eae ie oink soso 1803 to 1813 Wiiliam P. Reid “a IY doe i ete ee 1874 ‘‘ 1876 
James Kilbourn - OO nance e ne eeeereee 1813 ‘‘ 1817 | James W. Owens it IN SA MR EEA ny 1876 ‘‘ 1880 
Philemon Beecher ‘‘ FO Os col AR a ro CONS 1817 ‘‘ 1821 F. M. Marriott vA ENT Ee ata ee 1880 ‘‘ 1882 
A Cl Th ala ot taadana uA ~ i The members of the House of representatives 
filliam Wilson se eee Eee ce 
William Stanbery ‘‘ SERS AS ia HL clas 1827 ‘' 1833' | Were: 
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Willizm Trimble served in first session of 


David Reese 
William Gass 
Philemon Beecher 
David Reese 
Philemon Beecher 
Robert Cloud 


William W. Irwin served from 


Alexander Holden 
William Gass 


Jeremiah R. Munson 


William Gass 
Edward Herrick 
William Hains 
John Spencer 
William W. Gault 
Anthony Pitzer 
William W. Gault 
Augustine Munson 


Stephen C. Smith * 
Bradley Buckingham 


Stephen C. Smith 
William Hull 
Jacob Baker 
Benjamin Briggs 
Bryant Thornhill 
Jonathan Taylor 
Samuel D. King 
William Mitchell 
John Yontz 

John Stewart 
Isaac Smucker 
George H. Flood 
Walter B. Morris 
Elisha Warren 
Jonathan Smith 
Isaac Green 
Phelps Humphrey 
Samuel White 
Daniel Duncan 


Presley N. O'Bannon 


Seth S. Wright 

E. L. Smith 
Jonathan Smith 
Robert Fristo 
Robert B. Truman 
Noah Reed 
Richard H. Yates 
John Bell 

Alban Warthen 

A, I. Rogers 
John A. Sinnett 
Charles B. Giffin 
William B. Woods 
William Parr 
George B. Smythe 
John H. Putnam 
John F, Follett 
William Parr 
William Bell, jr. 
William D. Smith 


from second session in 1803 to 


1803 
1803 
1805 
1804 
1805 
1808 
1806 
1805 
1809 
1810 
1811 
1812 
1813 
1814 
1817 
1818 
1820 
1822 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1837 
1838 
1839 


1872 
1874 


.1874 to 1876 


Joel L. Tyler Served ATOM... Apes ae ses 1876 to 1880 
Benjamin Brownfield ‘* SC yt Fiver v eeaontee 1879 to 1881 


‘The members of the Constitutional convention 


Were: 

Henry Abrams and Emanuel Carpenter in........ 1802 
Lucius Case and Henry S. Manon in............ 1851—1852 
William P; Kerr iy convention:.of. cnn. sn ae 1873— 1874 


The Presidential electors of this county have 


been: 

Daniel Humphrey, who served Im............+e+ees owes 1856 
James R. Stanberry, — “ Te ea + vinys a «alata e aes eee 1864 
William D. Hamilton, “ Be he vie Soja 6st rete 1868 
Isaac Smucker, ad rere oe 1872 
Edward XE Dewnen” Se aiStes ee sete eee 1876 
Mendall Churchill, ai AE .. ois Ske aa ale 1880 


The president judges of the common pleas 
court have been: 


William Wilson, ErOnn< Sock soe se cae Sama 1803 to 1822 
Alexander Harper, ee, re 1822 to 1836 
Gorrington W.. Searle; "9 22S. 2iecn ska ee aes 1836 to 1843 
Richard Stillwell Mee ade kis x were erates 1843 to 1852 
Rollin C. Hurd. ee A ee et 1852 to 1857 
Sherman Finch, Pen Pe ae 1857 to 1862 
Thomas C. Jones, AOR RET a ANOS coxa sean oes 1862 to 1867 
Jefferson Bremback, MTA Weinte Seale rectors, dietahena 5 ire 1867 to 1869 
Jerome Buckingham, if RT teas cna, Bonin in at oo 1869 to 1870 
Charles Follett, ee ee) eee. ee 1870 to 1876 
Samuel M. Hunter, Re Enh nS ae eee 1876 to 1881 


The associate judges have been: 


James Taylor, i ee cme ear 1808 to 1809 
Alexander Holmes, CO nae Se a eh se ote 1808 to 1812 
Timothy Rose, eo te 1808 to 1813 
Henry Smith, Ss Neowin eal os eer te 1809 to 1823 
Noah Fidler, SS) HERON cs oa ie atk <i 1813 to 1823 
William Hains, pa as. ee 1814 to 1816 
Anthony Pitzer, eR SEE i ee 1816 to 1818 
Zachariah Davis SS aire Seah ha umn eiol's wrens 1818 to 1825 
Alexander Holmes, SF. A coh SO RR Nw Stern ncn ON 1823 to 1828 
Samuel Brancroft, MI er ee 1824 to 1845 
William O. Bannon, Sr ithlgte ete 6 ik reas aise ....1825 to 1839 
John J. Brice, MM tenmuer sey Sais poe 1828 to 1829 
William Taylor, BF Sinn wreath a Syntace 1829 to 1842 
Levi J. Haughey. ee ey ee ee . .1839 to 1843 
Daniel Martin, MOD Si vs hog ete sige eat 1842 to 1849 
Benjamin F. Myers, Mee Priests She ok. MEE eee 1843 to 1850 
Benjamin W. Brice, RE. Swine change SNe ae 1845 to 1847 
William Hunter, Pee aie Otis lw ec ae 1847 to 1852 
John Van Fossen, ee es 1849 to 1852 
Elizur Abbott, MyM s vno.\re.s Se aie RCS IS 1850 to 1852 


Associate judges were abolished by the constitu- 


tion of 1852, and probate judges substituted. The 
probate judges have been: 


Daniel Humphrey, PEON Ss Leen coe oes ee 1852 to 1858 
Henry Kennon, BD Leas cea oe gee 1858 to 1864 
William H. Shircliff, WON OIE har omen yn solar eee 1864 to 1873 
Waldo Tavlor, We easbre ap tea ota See 1873 to 1876 


George M. Grasser, ¥ 1876 to 1882 


~ John Stadden, 
Andrew Baird, 
Andrew Allison, 
John Cunningham, 
William W. Gault, 
Elias Howell, 

_ William Spencer, 
Richard Stadden, 
William P. Morrison, 

' Caleb Boring, 
William Veach, 

' William Parr, 
William Bell, 

Hiram Tenney, 
William Bell, 
Jonathan I. Rankin, 
Jeremiah Siler, 
Elisha Williams, 

S. H. Schofield, 

A. T. Howland, 
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‘The sheriffs have been: 


1808 to 
1810 to 


1822 to 
1826 to 
1830 to 
18534 to 
1838 to 
1840 to 


1810 
1TS14 
1818 


822 


1826 
1830 
1834 
1838 
1840 
1844 


o 1848 


1852 
1854 
1859 
1863 
1867 
1871 
1875 
1879 
1883 


The clerks of the court of common pleas have 


been: 

Samuel Bancroft, 
Stephen McDougal, 
Amos H. Caffee, 
Franklin Fullerton, 
Gilbert Brady, 
William Spencer, 
Rees Darlington, 
Thomas J. Anderson, 
Samuel A. Parr, 
Isaac W. Bigelow, 
Sylvester S. Wells, 
A. R. Brown, 
Charles T. Dickenson 


1809 
1816 
1837 
1844 
1852 
1855 
1858 
1864 
1870 
1876 
1879 
1880 
1883 


From 1808 to 1832 prosecuting attorneys were 


_ appointed by the judges. 


Among those who in 


early times served in this office fora longer or 
shorter period, were Major Jeremiah R. Munson, 
- General Samuel Herrick, Hons. Thomas Ewing, 
William Stanberry, Hosmer Curtis, Charles B. God- 
dard, and Corrington W. Searle, whose term ended 


in 1832. 
Joshua Mathiot 
James Parker 
Daniel Humphrey 
Charles Follett 
Harvey C. Blackman 
William B. Clarke 
Gibson Atherton 
Lucius Case 
Morgan N. Odell 
' James W. Owens 
Samuei M. Hunter 
Asbury Barrick 
James E. Laughead 


many 


served. fronts: 3s. 29..---»2552 §B 
Se ast res 2/212 ie 1836 to 
a ae OA eee 1840 to 
nt PGs arate a 1850 to 
“a etait biaahalels's «2 1853 to 
¥ ae rpg OE 1856 to 
- OP Maa ohare ihe « 24 1858 to 
SPs. Oe 1863 to 
*; Gee oe ee ee 1863 to 
ue ee CPE tac! 1867 to 
a ML aegis = seta ea 1871 to 
gi ESP ieaatcider's otice eters 2 2 1875 to 
- PT Scr d Cee oe 1879 to 


1236 
1840 


1856 


The county recorders have been: 


Thomas Taylor served from....... bits $868 
Amos H. Caffee A eae tar bite 304 
SOC MPEM CIO Ms eo wktenn eae 1820 
Gilbert Brady ie! Se iiies Nomis anrnieteis sf vite te 
James Parker - St Pam a tos eae, (fof 
James White Ly T Aerts Seer 1845 
Thomas J. TRROTSO oe ee 1USt 
Jesse 5. Green s RRs pci ese ~ 1857 
Isaac W. Bigelow ** eda Ih West tc 1863 
W. iE. Atkinson a he) Shiavaseieti steel ake. ey 186g 
J. F. Lingafelter a eee cok an 1875 
George Iden é “by appointment... .183 

J. R. McCullough = * 4 at 1881 

The county commissioners have been: 

Archibald Wilson, “sr., ‘Servéd from .::5..:-.: 1808 
Kelisha Weils a oe. See eS 1808 
Israel Wells se Vg Bark. Ske 1808 
Timothy Spellman is Eis ee INT 1810 
William Hains z: BP. wee ee 1811 
Samuel Stewart i Le SS ee ee helsyaes 
Bradley Buckingham f Be gah ate ee Min i8ry 
Apusone Simnsom oa TS eee r8r4 
William Stanberry : RUIRISORIRE. Sate 1815 
William W. Gault 2 Se paper rte 1816 
Alexander Holden i oh iy. te Sele 1817 
Wiliam Robertson be I gale fou gcd 1817 
Thomas McKean Thompson’ ie eirerierrer 4 1822 
Jacob Baker a SE ott 2:3 else 182 

Alexander Holden se Sanam. asain 1824 
Richard Lamson bs therein 2 1825 
Chester Wells se se 7 macarars oe 1827 
John Crow a ty WanersPene oxo cae 182 

Samuel] Parr ge Ss ocee 1828 
James Bramble ae i iden one 1831 
John Crow ue Lae eee 1832 
Samuel Hand oe As Fe yet eth 1833 
Benjamin Woodbury ve UE Gxie tSteaeat 1834 
Jacob Baker af CEs ks ences 1835 
Israel Dille os ie einai seperate 1837 
Levi J. Haughey ¢ PS. «S30 Fee 1837 
Bryant Thornhill an —_. oc 1837 
Archibald Cornell 4 a wicca a 1837 
Thomas H. Fidler a pie eet rare 1839 
Isaac Green e it Sa 1841 
Carey McClelland “a Ene Gir so Se 1841 
Henry Burner, jr., ve a aaa 1841 
Crandal Rosencrantz 7 ia  o 1843 
Thomas Blanchard ti Mee, ee es 1843 
John Brumback i eee Seas anaes 1844 
Leroy Lemert Ms OE at eta tat 1845 
Jordan Hall se i ree 1848 
Daniel Gardener Yr Ses REP 1850 
Benjamin L. Critchet 2 BOS ge pia ge 1851 
Lewis Lake Vs Spat he Se 1852 
Willis Robbins ag Ra hee 1854 
Valentine B. Alsdorf “i i a ies cong 1855 
William Barrick ue EDU . ent 1855 
James Stone 4 fON palt Sain axeiay 1856 
Michael Morath ui La ee ee 1857 
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Jacob Anderson Served frOme cele. 1e)si 1858 to 1861 
James H. Grant we MEME Soo nonesc 1858 to 1865 
tra A. Condit a Mas demo5 4c 1861 to 1867 
James Pittsford is Ch Date retgateree 1863 to 1869 
James Y. Stewart se repo adeno 1865 to 1871 
A. J. Hill ue YF oR arden ,..1867 to 1673 
Elias Padgett oe EU saaveiaiy tare 1869 to 1875 
Richard Lane SS BO yates oheperceaee 1871 to 1877 
Felix C. Harris se el faraveroieys _...1874 to 1880 
Joseph White act Lee cc 1875 to 1878 
Stephen Hoskinson Kg Wee ie earch cena 1877 to 1883 
A. B. Coffman cs Se Ses nha sien 1878 to 1881 
Robert Leeding ie oe raayeransnetone 1879 to 1882 


From 1808 to 1820 the commissioners appointed 
their clerks, who discharged the duties now per- 
formed by county auditors. The office of clerk of 
commissioners was abolished in 1820, and that of 
county auditor created. 


Elias Gilman served as commissioners’ clerk from. .1808 to 1809 


Archibald Wilson, jr., served from .......... 180g to 1811 
john Cunningham He NES eer irs span tes 1B1r to 1813 
Amés H. Caffee us eo nae emote 1813 to 1820 
The county auditors have been: 
William W. Gault served from.............. 1820 to 1820 
Stephen McDougal a Be Wes bt Sto NBIC 1820 to 1825 
John Cunningham a OG Narerioas aera 1825 to 1835 
William Spencer 4 MS ain itoge apts 1835 to 1841 
William P. Morrison ‘“‘ Ee anne Sor seee 1841 to 1844 
Abner W. Dennis a dU Fee Co DSC eGot 1844 to 1853 
Thomas J. Davis ne BE icine IOS 1853 to 1855 
William B. Arven se SOR Satie sain oo etareae 1855 to 1857 
Thomas J. Davis xe We Wea cdbpaoousecd 1857 to 1859 
Wm. H. Winegarner ‘‘ Hs Saeed ondce he 1859 to 1861 
Silas B. Woolson ee CASS e Oo nGee 1861 to 1865 
William Bell, jr., ne Per omierrotte cis 1865 to 1871 
William D. Morgan ss Be ee raareenaraeeinen 1871 to 1875 
Corrington S. Brady ‘‘ EOP ran ona 1875 to 1880 
james F. Lingafelter ‘‘ hs keer cist-F ersten er 188r to 1882 


From 1808 to 1825, property was assessed by 
township assessors. In the latter year a law was 
passed providing for the election of county asses- 
sors by the people, which remained in force until 
1841 when it was repealed and the old system of 
township assessors again adopted. The following 
persons served as county assessors under the law 
of 1825: 


aideshEOlmes served 1rOmeo wes yaiueulb cent 1825 to 1827 
C. W. Searle and M. M. Caffee served in 1827 
Wiulham) spencer served from.................. 1827 to 1829 
Jj. B. W. Haynes “ bhtaga rave eeetons cares centtetaianere 1829 to 1833 
John Stewart De UCertars eras tetova era oasis 1833 to 1835 
William Moats % ECs idy argh int ora ates 1835 to 1841 


Tax collectors were appointed by the commis- 
sioners. From 1808 to 1827 they collected the 
taxes and paid them over to the county treasurer 


for disbursement. In 1827 the office was abol- 
ished, and the duty of collecting the taxes was im- 
posed upon the treasurer. 


John Stadden served from........--..++.++++- 1808 to 1810 
John Cunningham Eee ietal= ana orieye vic Care 1810 to 1812 
James Robinson ‘“‘ See N sekerecs erase = aieiater yee 1812 to 1812 
John Cunningham Gtr T caveretareisianste aire cia eee 1812 to 1813 
Andrew Allison ‘‘ SS) dieratiare Meine Maree ee 1813 to 1816 
Jonathan Simpson 4A hiss sian ayatencinraya aisles 1816 to 1817 
Jacob Little a ES oc dehacdhsta wins hobs thereto 1817 to 1818 


John Cunningham eh ee Ren get A 1818 to 1820 
Nicholas Shaver ‘‘ eas See nace ae 1820 to 1822 
Thomas Taylor ‘ le EE er eK Me Ryo: 1822 to 1823 
Samuel Bancroft ‘‘ Ge ec A eo 1823 to 1824 
Elias Howell ah Ee Gnlicteua te elas aha oa 1824 to 1827 


COUNTY TREASURERS. 


1808 to 1810 
1810 to 1813 
Sie hee par aie aster re 1813 to 1817 
1817 to 1827 
tials a etapa sys. aiden = ame ieee 1827 to 1838 
=e aysal aie eeneieiardoraas 1838 to 1840 


Elias: Gilman Served trois ssn meter ere 
John J. Brice ~** ag 
John Cunningham, ‘ 
James Gillespie ‘‘ aig 
Sereno Wright ‘ es 
Jesse D. Arven ‘‘ i 


John Stewart ‘ SE Bie eae iat tore a 1840 to 1842 
William Moats ‘‘ MGW Ae 2 2 tara aia tend erecptecee pis eee 1842 to 1844 
Thomas Holmes ‘‘ WME er en: A 1844 to 1852 
Thomas Ewing ‘ iF we ls spies acres re eosin 1852 to 1856 
I. C. Ball Se ee ee or te 1856 to 1858 
Thomas B. Pease ‘‘ ET re eee 1858 to 1862 
Lewis Evans ad Peo sisksraargetenaaier a aualdl aera 1862 to 1866 
DE. Stevens ‘‘ SO So a ReasiSice Ree meaeeore tee 1866 to 1870 


L. A. Stevens ‘‘ ee ee rr eon 1870 to 1874 


E. H. Ewan < ~ 1874 to 1878 
William M. Fulton AP [intra tare ein eee ae eS 1878 to 1882 


MARSHALS OR CENSUS-TAKERS. 


Amos H. Caffee enumerated the inhabitants in.......... 1820 
Benjamin Briggs and Samuel English took the census in.. 1830 
Isaac Smucker, Henry S. Manon, J. A. W. McCaddon 

and H. W. R. Bruner performed that duty in....... 1840 
Enoch Wilson, E. B. Pratt, Hiram Wright and David 


Wilson were the deputy marshals in..............., 18So 
Levi J. Haughey, Henry S. Manon, B. Sutton, James 

Pitzerand J. M. McClelland took the census in...... 1860 
C. B. Griffin, J. E. Rankin, Stewart Barnes, Aurelius 

Ballou and others enumerated the inhabitants in... .. 1870 

The enumerators for 1880 were as follows: 
Benningtontownship. $.<.. sews. seees J. R. Sanger. 
Bowling Green townsnip....... I ae A. R. Brown. 
Burlington jtownship .............<s0«< W. H. Brownscombe. 
EGEBOWDSDD i. a ciere einige ia oie Thomas L. King. 
Bite, LOWNSIIS + 1 sic coarse she egasvatvene G. A. Clifton. 
Pallsbury: township, Scisc.s0. cbse ue on George McQueen. 
Eranklin township: 8/00) 22. sere coe W. M. Lacy. 
Gianvilles townshipic< hacks. tweet. ces. S. L. Gardner. 
FIBGOVEr  COWNSDID§ 0. scm cam aden ewe A. A. Bounds. 
Fartiord.. AGWHuSDID en «+ <x asm tkc amuses C. O. Coleman. 
EVOMISON. LOWOSIP ne <s.s ccc cbc aa cies .A. R. Miller. 
Tlopewell township os. cm sic este ccniceten James D. Gard. 
Jeeves toymSbip so. cons bo bre Ga Cees J. W. Robb. 


SLaterty tOwnsialpine.,.1cs,<500 49/68 eae Asbury Moran. 
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Berne TOWDSDIP A 2 i ci.ca cs aaasssce Thomas Roley. 
Binal LOWNSHID.. fe. owlervekadewessees G. W. Tharp. 


Marys Ann (township. ...id.a..ese.as5. Benjamin B. Moats. 
Mek can townsbip ccs < ile ds ees ned nins Edward T. Glynn. 
MOEDKOR LOWDSDIPA <5... 0: 0:6 van enm cms smdn Jackson Hanover, 
BaaMISON, TOWNSHIP... 2s. ks wasn a one J. W. Halliday. 
mremare townships fcc cb eet. oes D. D. Taylor. 
irewark,, First) ward cose. .ccc cbs va S. B. Woolson. 
Newark, Second -ward. co. .<..c.<<<s. Thomas J. White. 
OUST id RSs BS Oa Joseph Rusler. 
mrewarticy, POUrUr "WANG... 00.6.5 ous Richard Garner. 
mewton township. 2.55. ci... 2.0 lek Josiah Dillon. 
Rea CPRNSEN ates vs law dain cer James M. Wagstaff. 
Pee DADS township... 6. avs vis < sn.cislars S. G. Goddard. 
RI, LOWESEIE. oo. ono wc wins an wean E. F. Beverly. 
Washington township................. J. W. McKelvy. 


Elnathan Schofield, Samuel H. Smith and 
James Dunlap performed the duties of surveyor 
while this was a portion of Fairfield county. 


Elnathan Schofield served from................ 1801 to 1804 
Samuel H. Smith ig OSD Graces Se pies Sasa 1804 to 1807 
James Dunlap es Oe oe aati ease 1807 to 1812 
Alexander Holmés ‘‘ Oty os patent. she Sor 1812 to 1820 
James Holmes = LR 1 ee 1820 to 1828 
Thomas H. Bushnell ‘‘ ety. See ee 1828 to 1836 
Timothy S. Leach ‘“ Pia ain trates =e 1836 to 1847 
Julius C. Knowles ‘“‘ ee 1847 to 1850 
David Wyrick - Pia cate artipctes tisthe 1850 to 1859 
Z. H. Denman sts i Gp? SEE Pe eee 1859 to 1865 
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G. S. Spring served from 
A. R. Pitzer ey ie 
George P. Webb _ SY 


Saar eal elit Res 4.5 1865 to 1867 
ce a Pirate tur 1867 to 1874 
ARATE SALAM 4 7 1874 to 1881 

William Anderson and his son also served as 
county surveyors. 

Captain Samuel Elliott was elected coroner at 
the organization of the county in 1808 and served 
nearly a score of years, when his son, Alexander 
Elliott, succeeded and continued in the office by 
many re-elections. Captain James Coulter, Cap- 
tain Samuel H. Josephs and John Lunceford 
were the immediate successors of the Elliots. 


NUMBER OF INHABITANTS. 


The following table gives the population of 
Licking county at each decennial period, accord- 
ing to the federal census tables, since the organ- 
ization of the county, also of Newark: 


In 1810— 3,852. Newark about 200. 
In 1820—11, 861. i ee 450. 


In 1830—20, 869. a had 999. 
In 1840—35,096. a ey ol 
In 1850—38, 846. da BO oe ayer, 
In 1860—37,01T. « SOTA OES 
In 1870—36, 196. He “63608 
In 1880—40, 277. Hy Se nO O02, 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


LITERARY PEOPLE OF THE COUNTY, AUTHORS AND COMPILERS. 


NUMBER of persuus, natives or residents of 

Licking county, have acquired a reputation 
as authors and compilers. Their names, and the 
titles of the volumes they wrote or compiled will 
be given, as far as they are known and remem- 
bered. 

Honorable Herbert Howe Bancroft is the author 
of an elaborate work of five volumes, octavo, en- 
titled ‘The Native Races of the Pacific States of 
North America.” He is a native of Granville, but 
is now, and has been for twenty years or more, a 
resident of San Francisco. His work was publish- 
ed in 1876. . 

Dr. J. R. Black, of Newark, gave to the public 
a small volume of three hundred and twenty- 


two pages in 1873; its title being “The Ten Laws 
of Health.” 

Mr. Benjamin F, Ells, formerly of Newark, pre- 
pared and published, many years ago, in Dayton, 
Ohio, where he then lived, “A Grammar of the 
English Language.” 

Mrs.- Helen King Spangler, a native of Newark, 
but now a resident of Coshocton, is the author of 
a book of about four hundred pages, entitled 
“The Physician’s Wife,” which has run through 
quite a number or editions. 

Mr. William M. Cunningham wrote the follow- 
ing works: “The Manual of the Ancient and 
Accepted Rite,” which is a volume of two hundred 
and seventy-two pages, and bears the imprint of 
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Philadelphia, 1864; “Cross Masonic Text-Book ;” 
“Cross Masonic Chart;” “Cross Templars’ Chart, 
1865;” “Craft Masonry, 1874;” “Capitular Mason- 
ry;” “Cryptic Masonry;” “Templar Masonry.” The 
author of the foregoing volumes is ‘a native of 
Newark and has never lived elsewhere. 

Mr. George W. Ingraham, city solicitor of New- 
ark, compiled a volume of one hundred and eighty- 
four pages,’ bearing the title of ‘Revised Ordi- 
nances of the City,of Newark, Ohio, of a general 
nature, in force June 1, 1876.” 

Miss Minnie Sprague, a native of Newark, and 
always a resident, is the author of a popular work 
of fiction that has run through half a score or more 
editions, entitled “An Earnest Trifler.” Although 
“An Earnest. Trifler” is the production of our most 
youthful author, and has been most recentiy issued, 
has,, nevertheless, been in more extensive demand, 
and’ has obtained a wider circulation than the 
works of any of our authors, unless the Masonic 


volumes of Mr. Cunningham, and the volumes of — 


the “iReports of the Secretary of State of Ohio,” 
for 1877, ’78, 79, which he compiled, should form 
the exceptions. 

Honorable W. D. Morgan, who has been long a 
citizen of Licking county, while auditor of State, 
gave to the people of Ohio, annually, a “Report 
of the Auditor of State” for the years 1852, ’53, 
54,” 55- 

Mrs. Browne is the author of a volume of fic- 
tion, which was not long since.given to the public. 

Mr. Pratt is the author of the history of 
Licking county that appears in the “Historical 
Atlas of Licking County, Ohio,” published in 
1875. 

Mr. J. H. Newton wrote and-compiled an exten- 
sive volume entitled, “History of the Pan Handle; 
being historical collections of the counties of 
Ohio, Brooke, Marshall and Hancock, West. Vir- 
ginia.” He is also understood to be the author of 
histories of a number of counties in Ohio, includ- 
ing those of Belmont and Jefferson. From the 
title page of his history of the Pan Handle coun- 
ties of West Virginia, it appears that he had asso- 
ciated with him Messrs. G. G. Nichols and A. G. 
Sprankle. 


The work is very large, consisting of 
nearly five hundred large pages, is well got up, and. 
its production involved a large amount of labor. 


PAMPHLETEERS. —-Near the close of Rev. 
Thomas D. Baird’s ministry in the First Presbyte- 
rian church, of Newark, which terminated in 1820, 
he wrote a pamphlet of a somewhat controversial 
nature on the subject of church music, maintain- 
ing the right and the propriety of the members of 
the congregation, but who were not in communion 
with the church, but were of good moral character, 
to not only participate therein, but to lead in it if 
they had inclination and capacities fitting them 
for the positions. 

Hon. Jacob Winter wrote a pamphlet of seven 
pages, double columns, entitled “A History of the 
Disciple Churches in Licking County, Ohio.” It 
appeared as No. 4, in the series of pioneer pam- 
phlets issued by the Licking County Pioneer His. 
torical and Antiquarian society, and was published 
in 1870. 

Rey. H. M. Hervey wrote a pamphlet of twenty 
pages, double columns, in 1869, bearing the fol 
lowing title: ‘‘ Historical Sketches of the Presby 
terian Churches (O. S.,) in Licking County, Ohio 
being the substance of papers read before the 
Licking County Pioneer Association.” It formec 
No. 1, in the series of pioneer pamphlets. 

Hon. Samuel Park prepared two pamphlets 
being numbered respectively five and six, in thé 
pioneer series. The title of No. 5 was, “Notes 0 
the Early History of Union Township, Lickins 
County, Ohio,” read before a joint meeting of the 
pioneer associations of the counties of Franklin 
Muskingum and Licking, at their celebration o 
the National anniversary, at Pataskala, Ohio, July 
4, 1870. The title of No. 6 is, “American An 
tiquities, Read Before a Joint Meeting of the Pio 
neer Associations of the Counties of Franklin 
Muskingum and Licking, at their Celebration o 
the National Anniversary at Pataskala, Ohio, Jul 
4, 1870.” No. 5 makes a pamphlet of thirty-fou 
pages, and No. 6, of twenty-two pages. Mr 
Park is a native of Union township, and spen 
forty years of his life within its limits, but at th 
time of writing the foregoing pamphlets, was a res 
dent of Marshall, Illinois. The pamphlets wer 
printed in Terre Haute, Indiana, 

Captain Joseph M. Scott wrote a pamphlet « 
eleven double column pages, with the title “Ot 
Early Times—Historical ‘sketch of St. Albar 
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Township.” It was published in Newark (Clark & 
King, printers), in 1873, and is No. 8 of the pio- 
neer series. 


It was first read at a pioneer meeting 
held in Alexandria, and its publication requested. 

Rev William Bower is the author of a pamphlet 
with the following title: “Sermon preached in the 
First Presbyterian church, Newark, Ohio, Sunday, 


September 19, 1875, in memory of the Rev. Henry - 


Martyn Hervey, late pastor of said church, by 
Rey. William Bower.” It is a pamphlet of twenty- 
five pages, and was printed in Granville. The au- 
thor, tor years rector of Trinity (Episcopal) church 
Newark, and the subject of the memorial sketch, 
had been college mates and intimate friends, not 
only during their college days at Kenyon, but also 
in Newark. 

“Forty years’ history of the Second Presbyterian 
church, Newark, Ohio, by the pastor, Rev. How- 
ard Kingsbury, July 16, 1876,” is the title of a 
pamphlet of forty-four pages. It was a historical 
sermon, delivered during the centennial year, as 
the date implies, and was published by the congrega- 
tion of the Second Presbyterian church of Newark. 

Mr. Isaac Smucker is the author of a number 
of historical pamphlets, principally of the pioneer 
series—though some are not. One of his earliest 
in point of time, was published anonymously in 
Columbus, Ohio, its title being ‘An appeal to 
Liquor Makers—Liquor Venders—and [.quor 
Drinkers.” It was a pamphlet of sixteen pages. 

Another of his pamphlets was entitled “ History 
of the Welsh Settlements in Licking County, Ohio— 
the Characteristics of our Welsh Pioneers—their 
Church History, with Biographical Sketches of our 
Leading Welshmen; Read at the Licking County 
Pioneer Meeting, April 7, 1869.” It was a twenty- 
two page, double column pamphlet, and is No. 2 
of the pioneer series. 

Still another of Mr. Smucker’s pamphlets gives 
“An account of the celebration of American In- 
dependence, at Clay Lick, by the Licking County 


Pioneers, together with an address by Dr. Coulter, — 


on early times in the Clay Lick Settlements ; Also 
Historical Sketches of the Townships of Licking, 
Bowling Green, Franklin, and Hopewell.” This is 
a pamphlet of thirty-six double column pages, bear- 
ing the imprint of Clark & King, Newark, Ohio, 
and is No. 3 in the pioneer series- 


Mr. Smucker is 


also the author of pioneer 
pamphlet No. 7, entitled, “Our Pioneers: Being 
Biographical Sketches of Captain Elias Hughes, 
John Ratliff, Benjamin Green, Richard Pitzer, 
John VanBuskirk, Isaac and John Stadden, and 
Captain Samuel Elliott, with Brief Notices of the 
Pioneers of 1801 and 1802; Also a Paper on the 
Pioneer Women of the West, by Rev. Mrs. C. 
Springer; Concluding with a Poem, entitled, The 
Pioneers of Licking, by A. B. Clark, Esq.” This 
is a pamphlet of thirty-three pages, double col- 
umns, printed in 1872 by Clark and King, New- 
ark, Ohio. 

This prolific pamphleteer is likewise the author 
of “Licking County’s Gallant Soldiers, who died 
in Defence of our Glorious Union and of Hu- 
man Freedom.” It is a pamphlet of twenty- 
eight pages, and was prepared for and published 
by the Licking County Soldiers’ Monumental 
association; Clark & Underwood, printers. 

Isaac Smucker was also the author of the ‘“Cen- 
tennial History of Licking County, Ohio,’ which 
is a pamphlet of eighty pages. 

Small editions of four pamphlets by the same 
author were circulated, the matter appearing orig- 
inally in the report of the Ohio secretary-of state 
for the years 1876-77-78 and ’79. ‘Their titles 
were as follows: “A Brief History of the Terri- 
tory Northwest of the River Ohio ;” “Ohio’s Pre- 
historic Races and Pre-territorial History ;” ‘ His- 
tory of our Moravian Missions, and Memorial 
Sketches of our Missionaries;” “Ohio Pioneer 
History—Cresap and Logan, Crawford’s Cam- 
paign, and a Brief Biographical Sketch of Captain 
Cresap, Logan and Colonel Crawford.” ‘The first 
named was a pamphlet of twenty-five pages, the 
second of thirty-four pages, the next of thirty-two 
pages, and the fourth of twenty-four pages. 

It may be observed also that Mr. Smucker was the 
writer of the historical matter, to the extent of twen- 
pages, contained in the neat and well-gotten up 
pamphlet entitled, “Premium List and Regulations 
for the Thirty-third Annual Fair of the Licking 
County Agricultural Society, held on the Fair 
Grounds in 1880,” and which is transferred to 
this volume. 

Professor John Pratt, of the Granville college, 


now called Dennison university, is the author of a 
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pamphlet entitled, “An Address delivered before 
the Licking County Agricultural Society, during 
the Fair held in October, 1850.” 

Colonel B. B. Taylor published a pamphlet of a 
political nature, being an “Address read to the 
Keystone Association, of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania.” 

Rev. D. R. Colmery is the author of a pamphlet 
entitled “Historical Discourse, July 30, 1876, in 
the Presbyterian Church, Jersey, Ohio, on its Fifty- 
sixth Anniversary.” 

Dr. Z. C. McElroy is an extensive pamphleteer, 
the subjects very generally bearing on and relating 
to medical science. He wrote a pamphlet bearing 
the title “Organic Life;” another on “Fever Pro- 
cesses;” still another bears the title of ‘ Hydroa- 
dipsia;” and yet others with following titles: 
“Common Drunkenness ;” “Speculative Belief in 
Medicine ;” and numerous others, with titles not 
now recollected. 

Rev. Dwight B. Hervey is author of “A Dis- 
course Commemorative of the Life and Character 
of the Rev. Henry Hervey, D. D., delivered in the 
Presbyterian Church, Martinsburgh, Ohio, Sabbath, 
March 31, 1872.” He is also chief contributor to 
a pamphlet entitled “Proceedings of the Fortieth 
Anniversary of the Presbyterian Church, of Mount 
Gilead, Ohio,” published in 1871. 

Rev. Jacob Little, D. D., wrote and published, by 
order of his congregation, a considerable number of 
pamphlets, being his annual historical sermons, de- 
livered to the members of his church and congre- 
gation (Congregational, now Presbyterian), in Gran- 
ville, Ohio. 

MaGAZINE WritEeRS.—Hon. Israel’ Dille was 


an extensive magazine writer, principally on science, 
agriculture and literature. 

Colonel B. B. Taylor was a large contributor to 
the magazines, mainly on political economy and the 


; science of government. 


Dr. Z. C. McElroy is the author of very many 
articles that appeared in the medical periodicals of 
Europe and America. Medical science and kin- 
dred topics were the themes upon which he wrote. 

Dr. J. R. Black prepared many excellent papers 
for the medical periodicals and scientific magazines 
of this country, both in the east and west. 

Dr. Charles P. King has written quite a number 
of papers on medical topics for the magazines and 
journals published in the interest of his profession. 

Dr. A. T. Speer has also written several papers 
for medical journals. 

Hon. S. G. Arnold is a magazine writer on mis- 
cellaneous subjects, principally politics, history and 
morals, and is also a pamphleteer as well as a mag- 
aziner. 

Rey. A. W. Stevens’ writings have appeared in 
pamphlet form as well as in magazines of a relig- 
ious character. 

Professor John Pratt has been a contributor to 
the magazines and reviews. 

Hon. Isaac Smucker is the author of many pa- 
pers that have appeared in the literary, historical 
and scientific magazines of the east and west. 

There are doubtless some omissions under each 
of the different heads in this chapter, but it was 
impossible to procure the information ‘necessary to 
perfect the list of authors, compilers, pamphleteers 
and magazine writers. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


WAR OF 1812 AND MEXICAN WAR. 


By Major CuHarves D. MILLER. 


LicKING COUNTY AS AN ANCIENT BATTLE GROUND—MILITARY WORKS OF THE MOUND-BUILDERS—SOLDIERS OF THE 
REVOLUTION WHO SETTLED IN THE COUNTY—TROUBLES WITH THE INDIANS—THE WAR OF 1812 AND ITS SUR- 
VIVING VETERANS—THE MEXICAN WAR AND A LIST OF THE SURVIVORS. 


F a battle has ever been fought within the 

limits of Licking county, the fact is unknown to 
modern chroniclers; hence its military history will 
not embrace a picture of armed hosts in deadly 
conflict upon its soil, but must tell of her sons who 
went forth at the call of their country when im- 
periled, first, by an Indian foe; second, by the 
arrogance of Britain; third, by the aggressions of 
the Spanish race in the land of the Aztecs; and, 
lastly, by the power of a slave oligarchy, in an 
attempt to sever the union of the States. 

Notwithstanding the absence of written records 
to sustain the belief of battles and sieges in Lick- 
ing county, the silent monuments that are every- 
where spread before our wondering eyes throughout 
the county—like the everlasting rocks that point the 
geologist to the past history of the globe—here 
present analogous marks, and a base for reasoning 
into the objects and designs of a great labyrinth 
of earthworks left by pre-historic man. 

That a people more advanced in civilization, 
and more numerous than the Indian aborigines 
found here by our pioneers, once inhabited Licking 
county, hardly admits of a doubt. Whence they 
came and whither they went remains a mystery, 
but their monuments are left to tell us, not only 
of religious ceremonies and athletic sports, but of 
the art of war and the strategy of defence. The 
well preserved mounds in the Cherry valley mark 
plainly the fact of religious and defensive works 
combined—one to defend the other, and the nu- 
merous mounds found upon high hills warrant the 
assumption of a line of signal stations to warn the 
inhabitants of the valleys of an approaching foe. 


Can it be that these people, becoming very 
numerous, living in affluence upon the golden 
riches of the soil, vain in their superiority of know- 
ledge, bigoted in their religious superstitions, 
effeminate and weakened in long securitv, have 
met the same fate as declining Rome, when bar- 
barians of athletic proportions and warlike prowess 
swept down from the north, laying vandal hands 
upon accumulations of art gathered in past cen- 
turies? The people were almost annihilated, per- 
haps a remnant driven off far to the south; their 
works, all that could be destroyed, were destroyed, 
and the country allowed to grow up again in its 
primitive wildness, furnishing hunting grounds for 
the American Indian, who delights in savage life 
and the excitement of the chase. 

They in turn are now driven out, and the power- 
ful Anglo-Saxon lays claim to the domain, giving 
to us Licking county of 1880, with her well-tilled 
farms, her cities and towns, her railroads and tele- 
graphs, her schools and churches. 

We can imagine, notwithstanding the absence of 
written records, that Licking county in the past 
has been truly a great, battle-ground, wherein a 
numerous people struggled for the defence of their 
firesides, and at last yielded to a race superior in 
warlike prowess. 

But it is with the written record we have to 
deal in these pages, which will cover the Indian 
wars, the War of 1812, the Mexican war, and the 
war of the great Rebellion, wherein Licking county 
contributed her full share in the glory and success 
which followed the American arms. 

The Revolution had ended before the first per- 
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manent settlement was made in Ohio, hence there 
were no contributions from this territory to the 
ranks of the patriots of those days. Many Re- 
volutionary soldiers, however, emigrated to [ick- 
ing county, and went earnestly at work to conquer 
the wilderness as they had conquered a_ political 
independence for the enjoyment of future genera- 
tions. 
Can one imagine a grander work for the good of 
mankind than was accomplished by the sacrifices 
of these men? After a struggle of seven years 
with a powerful nation, impoverished and poor, ex- 
cepting in the glad consciousness of having given 
to America independence and liberty, they turned 
their faces westward to build up an empire that is 
now a marvel in. the eyes of the whole world. A 
wilderness of savage Indians and wild animals were 
conquered to make way for grain fields, gardens, 
cities and towns all now connected in a labyrinth of 
steel rails for transportation and electric wires for 
the communication of intelligence. 
_ Would that these pages could present in letters 
of gold the names of the Revolutionary patriots 
who contributed so much to make Licking county 
what it is, but it has been impossible to procure a 
full list! Among the number may be mentioned: 
’ Thomas Seymour, who was born in Virginia in 
1750. 
settled in Madison township. 
aged seventy-five years. 

John Larabee settled in Madison township about 
the year 1801, and died February 6, 1846, aged 
eighty-six years. 


He came to Licking county in 1803, and 
He died in 1831, 


John Edwards came from Brooke county, Vir- 
ginia, and settled in the South Fork valley in Sept- 
ember, 1801. He was engaged as a spy for some 
vears, on the frontiers of Virginia. 

Jonathan Benjamin settled on Ramp creek in 
the spring of 1802. He had _ passed through the 
old French and Indian wars, and also through the 
Revolution. He died in 1841 at the advanced age 
of one hundred and three years. 

Evan Humphry settled in Newton township 
about the year 1805. He served in the Revolu- 
tionary war, and was one of the “forlorn hope” at 
the storming of Stony Point in 1779, by General 
Wayne. ; 

Zachariah Albaugh was a Revolutionary soldier, 
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He dicd No- 
vember 9, 1859, over a hundred years of age. 


and settled in Newton township. 


Maryland, and 
He died in 


Benjamin Green came from 
settled in Madison township in 1800. 
1835, aged seventy-six years. 

Captain Archibald Wilson received a commis- 
sion as a lieutenant of militia of the county of 
Dunmore, Virginia, issued by the committee of 
safety for the colony of Virginia, dated at Williams- 
burgh, January 20, 1776. in 
1774—served in Lord Dunmore’s expedition. In 


He had previously: 


1777 he was appointed captain, and served in this 
rank until the close of the war. His principal ser- 
vice was in keeping the Tories in check in Virginia. 

Benjamin Wilson served as a lieutenant on Lord 
Dunmore’s staff in 1774, in his expedition into the 
Northwest Territory, and as captain, early in the 
the frontier against the 


He received a commission as colonel in 


Revolution, mostly on 
Indians. 
1781. 

Judge James Taylor, who was born in Pennsyl- 
yania in 1753, was a soldier in the Revolutionary 
war. He was in the Williamson expedition against 
the Moravian Indians, and was one of seventeer 
who voted against the murder of the captives. 
Tudge Taylo- died in 1844, aged ninety-one years 

Judge Timothy Rose served as an officer in the 
Revolution, and distinguished himself in the 
storming of a British redoubt at the surrender of 
Cornwallis at Yorktown. 

Captain Samuel Elliott, who settled in Licking 
county as early as 1800, was a Revolutionary sol- 
dier. He died in 1831 at the age of eighty years. 

Of the Indian war but little can be said, as the 
first settlement in Licking county was made after 
the Greenville treaty, and our pioneers were not 
molested by the savages of the forest within the 
limits of the county. During the war of 1812, 
however, when the British and the Indians com- 
bined for the subjugation of the Northwest Terri- 
tory, many of Licking county’s hardy pioneers 
marched away to the north and took part in the 
operations of the army about Detroit early in the 
war. 

The Indians had nearly all disappeared at the 
time of the settlement of the county. Occasion- 
aly a stray red man made his appearance, as a 
“tramp” would now-a-days, asking for food and 
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shelter and looking sadly at the encroachments of 
the whites upon his wild hunting grounds—per- 
haps lingering near some hallowed spot where his 
fathers had been laid away, consecrated in his voy- 
age to the happy hunting grounds. 

Previous to the year 1800 there were several 
Indian villages within the present limits of Lick- 
ing county. One near Johnstown, called Raccoon- 
town. One on the Bowling Green, five miles east 
of Newark, and a temporary village on the Shaw- 
nee run. 

The Shawnee, Delaware and Wyandot tribes 
occupied the territory now embracing Licking 
county, and relinquished their claims by the treaty 
of Fort McIntosh, in the year 1785. 

One night in April, 1800, two Indians stole the 
horses of Hughes and Ratliff from a little en- 
closure near their cabins. Missing them in the 
morning, they started off, well armed, in pursuit, 
accompanied by a man named Bland. They fol- 
lowed the trail in a northern direction all day, and 
at night camped in the woods. At the grey of 
morning, they came upon the Indians, who were 
asleep and unconscious of danger. Concealing 
themselves behind the trees, they waited until the 
Indians awakened, and were commencing prepara- 
tions for their journey. They drew their rifles to 
shoot, and just at that moment one of the Indians 
discovered them, and instinctively clapping his 
hand on his breast, as if to ward off the fated blow, 
exclaimed in tones of affright: ‘Me bad Indian, 
me no do so more!” ‘The appeal was in vain; the 
smoke curled from the glistening barrels, the re- 
port rang in the morning air, and the poor Indians 
fell dead. They returned to their cabins with the 
horses and “plunder” taken from the Indians, and 
swore mutual secrecy for this violation of law. 

Hughes had been bred in the hot-bed of Indian 
warfare; the Indians having murdered a young 
woman to whom he was attached, and subse- 
quently his father. The return of peace did not 
mitigate his hatred of the race. 

One evening, some time after, Hughes was 
quietly sitting in his cabin, when he was startled 
by the entrance of two powerful and well-armed 
savages. His wife stepped aside and privately 
sent for Ratliff, whose cabin was near. Presently 


Ratliff, who had made a detour, entered with his | 
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| hunting. 


rifle in an opposite direction, as if he had been 
He found Hughes talking with the In- 
dians about the murder. Hughes had his toma- 
hawk and knife in his belt, but he dare not reach 
for his rifle that hung from the cabin wall. There 
all the long night sat the parties mutually fear- 
ing each other, but neither summoning courage 
to stir. When morning dawned the Indians left, 
shaking hands and bidding farewell, but in their 
retreat were cautious not to be shot in ambush by 
the hardy borderers. 

Hughes died near Utica, in March, 1845, at an 
advanced age, and was buried with military honors. 

His early life had been one of much adventure; 
he was, it 1s supposed, the last survivor of the 
bloody battle of Point Pleasant. 

Henry Smith, the father of Esquire David 
Smith, of Madison township, was formerly a resi- 
dent of Virginia. He lived for several years at 
Kanawha, and participated in several frontier ad- 
ventures. He was with Major McCollough at the 
siege of Fort Wheeling, and there fought against 
the Indians. He emigrated to Licking county in 
1804, and died in 1845. 

John Van Buskirk, who settled in Licking 
county in 1800, served many years as a spy be- 
tween the Ohio and Tuscarawas rivers for the pro- 
tection of the frontier settlements. 

THE War oF 1812.—Licking county was rapidly 
filling up with settlers from the eastern States 
when war was declared against Great Britain in 
1812, and the young men were called upon to 
drop their axes and go forth to protect the fron- 
tiers against the wily savage and his British master. 

As sparsely settled as was Licking county that 
day, she contributed at least four companies under 


| the leadership of Captains Rose, Davidson, Sut- 


ton and Spencer, marching away to the northwest. 
There was also a company of cavalry recruited by 
Captain Bradley Buckingham, but he did not go 
out with it. First Lieutenant Jehu Sutton com- 
manded the company during its active service. 
The hostile position of the Indians and the grow- 
ing difficulties with Great Britain, led Governor 
Meigs, of Ohio, to enroll three regiments of volun- 
teers to rendezvous at Dayton, in the spring of 
1812. Lewis Cass was chosen colonel of the third 
regiment, and he was joined by the Licking 
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county volunteers at Findlay. The route was 
through the almost trackless wilderness and 
swamps of the northwest. The troops reached 
Detroit in July; war with Great Britain having 
meanwhile been declared. 

On July rith they crossed into Canada, Colonel 
Cass claiming the honor of being the first man, 
who, in the war of 1812, stepped in arms upon 
British soil. He also commanded, in a skirmish 
onthe seventeenth, in which the first blood was 
shed; the British being driven from a bridge across 
Aux Canarde river. 

The Licking volunteers were included in the 
surrender of General Hull; and Colonel Cass was 
so stung with mortification, it is said, that he 
would not deliver his sword, but broke the blade 
and threw it away. The Ohio troops were dis- 
missed on their parole not to serve again until they 
were exchanged. Colonel Cass was exchanged in 
January, 1813, and about the same time was com- 
missioned as a colonel in the regular army. 
Hull’s surrender occurred on the sixteenth day of 
August, 1812, and, as stated before, the Ohio 
troops having been paroled, they returned to their 
homes as best they could. 

Of those who were conspicuous from Licking 
county, in this war, may be mentioned: Major 
Jeremiah R. Munson, who was elected major of 
Colonel Lewis Cass’ Third Ohio regiment. He 
was a man of fine soldierly bearing and attain- 
ments. He was surrendered with the army under 
Hull, at Detroit, but afterwards entered the service. 
While near Detroit he was accidentally shot by 
David: Messenger, and so severely wounded that he 
barely survived the journey home. 

There existed among the officers of the Third 
regiment an ill-feeling towards Colonel Cass, by 
reason of an imaginary or real belief in his partial- 
ity, or his disposition to court favors from the 
government authorities, to the detriment of the 
officers of the regiment. Major Munson shared 
this dislike with his brother officers, and there ex- 
isted a coolness between the major and the col 
onel during their term of service, but it can be 
said to the credit of Colonel Cass, and as evidence 
of the appreciated worth of Major Munson, that 
when Cass was solicited by Governor Meigs to 


recommend some worthy officers for promotion, he 


wrote a letter to the governor speaking of his per- 
sonal dislike to Munson, but said for the good of 
the service, he recommended his promotion. 

It is related that one of the Munsons, at the sur- 
render, was asked by the British general the use 
made of the large drum carried by the Yankee 
boys, when Munson replied—‘that is a bass drum, 
you d——d old fool.” 

Captain Simeon Wright settled in St. Albans 
township in 1816. He was the son of Simeon 
Wright, sr., who fought under Stark at Bennington, 
and Ethan Allen at Ticonderoga. Captain Wright 
belonged to the Thirtieth United States infantry, 
and took part in several engagements in the war 
of 1812. For a time he was in General Wade 
Hampton’s command, and accompanied the expe- 
dition to Montreal. He was the ranking officer in 
Fort Brown during the siege of Plattsburgh, where, 
after two days fighting, General Macomb repulsed 
the British under Provost. He had command at 
the mouth of Otter creek, repulsing the British 
fleet in its attempt to burn our shipping at that 
point. In the spring of 1813, with eight men, he 
captured two hundred stand of arms that had been 
distributed among the Canadian militia near Mon- 
treal. Captain Wright, in person, took as prisoner 
of war, Captain McGilvery of the British army, 
while scouting on the Canada line, in 1814. He 
was under General Wilkinson at the battle of La- 
cole Mill, where, with sixty men, he defended an 
important field-piece with a loss of twenty killed 
and wounded. For this heroic and skillful service 
he was brevetted a major. Major Wright met with 
an accidental death in this county in 1833. 

Archibald Wilson, jr., was an officer in the war of 
1812, and served on General Gaine’s staff. He 
was a brother of Enoch Wilson of Newark. 

Captain John Spencer raised a company in Lick- 
Ing county for the war of 1812. He was surren- 
dered by Hull at Detroit, and thus became a pa- 
roled prisoner of war. This would have been a 
sufficient excuse for Captain Spencer to have 
remained at home, but when the northwest frontier 
was menaced in 1813, his patriotism led him to 
recruit another company, which he led north to 
join the forces of General Harrison. He devel- 
oped a high order of patriotism, bravery, and 
soldier-like qualities during the war, and in civil 


life commanded the highest esteem and confidence 
of his fellow citizens, in evidence of which, he was 
placed in some military or civil position during 
most of the period of his hfe in Licking county. 

Of the survivors of that war who now reside in 
Licking county the writer has been unable to_pro- 
cure a full list. Among the number, however, may 
be mentioned— 

Peter L. Dean, who resides in Newark, and is 
the father of Major A. J. Dean. He enlisted in 
Captain Joel Harrison’s rifle company of New 
Jersey militia, September 1, 1814, and was dis- 
charged November gth of the same year. 

John Wolever, of Granville township, enlisted 
September 5, 1814, in Captain F. Donleavy’s com- 
pany of Colonel Freelingheysen’s New Jersey 
militia, and was discharged in December the same 
year. 

George W. Loar now lives in the southeastern 
part of the county, and is eighty-seven years of 
age. He went out from Muskingum county in the 
war of 1812, and enlisted April 15, 1813, in Cap- 
tain Joseph Karns’ company A, Colonel James 
Paul’s Twenty-seventh regiment. The regiment 
marched to Seneca and there built a fort; thence 
they marched to Lower Sandusky. He was eight 
days with Perry on the lakes, and was in the battle 
of the Thames. After wintering at Detroit he was 
discharged April 15, 1814. 

Jacob Bush, who resides in Newark, at the 
advanced age of ninety-four years, enlisted 
‘at Lancaster, Ohio, in Lieutenant Collins’ de- 
tachment, and was assigned to Captain C. A. 
Trimble’s company, of the Nineteenth United 
States infantry. He marched wa Franklinton, 
Newark and Upper Sandusky to Lower Sandusky, 
and afterwards to Buffalo, where he joined General 
Scott’s army. He was engaged in the battles of 
Lundy’s Lane and Chippewa Lake, and was 
wounded in the former battle. He took part in 
the siege of Erie for thirty-seven days, and was 
discharged at that place February 18, 1815. Mr. 
Bush came to Newark about the year 1825, and 
drove coach for Willard Warner for many years. 

David Messenger, who now resides at Utica, at 
an advanced age, volunteered in 1812 with Cap- 


tain John Spencer, and went out from Licking . 


county to join Colonel Cass’ regiment. They 


mer 
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marched to the Maumee rapids, and thence to 
Detroit, where he was included in Hull's surren- 
der. He was in no general engagement, but in 
several skirmishes with the enemy, 

John Wagy, who now resides near Kirkersville, 
at the advanced age of ninety-one years, went out 
in the war of 1812 in Captain Peter Lamb’s com- 
pany, and served under General Harrison. He 
acted as teamster upon one occasion and hauled 
cannon balls two days. The Wyandot Indians 
were friendly toward the United States at that 
time, and acted in conjunction with the Govern- 
ment forces. They were called the “pet” Indians 
by the soldiers. Mr.Wagy has a vivid recollection 
of the early days in Licking county. He settled on 
Licking creek, in Harrison township, in 1815, and 
visited Newark when it contained but five or six 
houses, one of which, used as a hotel, stood near 
the present court house square, and had flung to 
the breeze on the corner of the building an old 
muslin sign, inscribed thereon the brief but 
pointed word, “Inn.” He first saw the ‘old fort” 
in 1815, and says that it has changed but little 
in its appearance since that year. The old settlers 
in those days rode on horseback to Zanesville to 
mill; but they deny emphatically the charge of 
carrying a large stone in one end of the bag to 
balance the grist. Mr. Wagy reared a family of 
fifteen children, eight boys and seven girls, and is 
now living in that ripe old age, fruitful in its past 
with events covering sixty-five years of the coun- 
ty’s history. 

Abram P. Westbrook, the oldest veteran of the 
War of 1812, died in Newark, October 10, 1880. 
One of the city papers gives this obituary notice: 


The decease of probably the most aged man in Licking county 
occurred at his residence on Granville street, in Newark, on 
Sunday, tenth inst., after a protracted illness of several months. 
Mr. Abram P. Westbrook, the subject of this brief sketch, was 
a native of Luzerne county, Pennsylvania, and was born Sep- 
tember 2, 1778, making him, at the time of his death, one hun- 
dred and two years one month and eight days old. He was a 
soldier in the war of 1812, being at the time a resident of Vir- 
ginia. Mr. Westbrook lived many years in Zanesville, and 
lived forty-one years in Newark, 
has lived a quiet, upright life, sustaining a good reputation for 
industry and integrity. Mr. Westbrook was a member of the 
Methodist church most of his life. 
tentious in his intercourse with his fellow men, and had acquired 


He came here in 1839, and 


He was unobtrusive, unpre- 


a good degree of intelligence and information. His wife died 


many years ago, but a number of his children survive him. The 
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funeral services were conducted by Rev. E. I. Jones, of the 
Congregational chureh, on Tuesday, twelfth instant, and many 
friends followed the remains to Cedar Hill cemetery. 


Stephen C. Smith, a native of New Jersey, served 
as adjutant in Colonel Cass’ regiment in the war of 
1812. He represented Licking county in the State 
legislature in 1826-27. 

Samuel Bancroft, who was born in Massachusetts, 
in 1778, and died in 1870, was also a soldier in 
the war of 1812. 

Of those whose ashes repose in our cemeteries 
may be mentioned James Smith, Jacob Little, 
Alexander Cochran, Moses Moore, Fred Salliday, 
David Moore, William Horne, James Taylor, John 
Henry, Amos Halliday, Jacob Overturf, S. G. 
Hamilton, sr., William Francis, James McCadden, 
Meredith Darlington, Isaac Conrad, and Jesse 
Smith. 

The descendants of these patriots now residing 
in Licking county point with pride to the achieve- 
ments of their fathers, who took such a creditable 
part in the establishment of the ‘‘second indepen- 
dence of America,” and, in the language of ‘“ Loss- 
ing:” 


“The events of that war did secure the far more important 
advantage of the positive and permanent independence of the 
United States, for which our people, with arms and diplomacy, 
had contended for many years in vain. It secured to posterity 
a guarantee for the perpetuation and growth of free institutions; 
and Great Britain was taught the useful lesson, more puissant 
in its effects upon the topic of search and impressment than 
any treaty obligation, that the young Republic of the West, the 
offspring of her oppressions, growing more lusty every hour, 
would not tolerate an insult, nor suffer its sovereignty to be 
questioned without resenting the offence. Great Britain Was 
compelled to sign a bond, as it were, to keep the peace, in the 
form of an acknowledgement that she had, in this Republic, a 
formidable rival for the supremacy of the seas, which she was 
bound to respect.” 


LicK1nG County IN THE WaR WITH Mexico. 
Ywo infantry companies and one of. cavalry 
were almost wholly recruited in this county for 
that war. ‘he first was enlisted in May, 1846, by 
Captain Richard Stadden with Mervin E. Culley, 
as first lieutenant, and Andrew J. Spencer, and 
James H. Smith, as second lieutenants. This 
company was ordered to Camp Washington, the 
State rendezyous near Cincinnati, and in the 
organization of the three regiments of Ohio’s 
quota, was made company H, of the Second Qhio 
regiment of volunteers, under Colonel George W. 


Morgan, and took part in the campaign on the 
Rio Grande route, under Generals Taylor and 
Wool. 

The company was stationed at Camargo for 
some five months, then ordered to garrison Marin, 
where, in connection with Captain Mickum’s com- 
pany, of Columbus, and Captain Julian’s, of Lan- 
caster stood the siege of General Urea, February 
23d to the 25th, 1847, with eighteen hundred 
lancers, also with the regiment in the fight at San 
Francisco, February 26, 1847, then took up the 
line of forced march and reported to General Tay- 
lor, at Ague Nueva, beyond the defile of Augos- 
tena, then back to Beuna Vista, and joined the 
command of General Wool and encamped on the 
battle ground of Beuna Vista until the seventeenth 
of May, 1847, when the regiment was ordered to 
report at New Orleans for muster out—which 
dated June 23, 1847. 

In the campaign, two died of disease, Robert 
Wilkins and Harvey Courson—two wounded at 
San Francisco—John Colvin and Jackson King, 
and one taken prisoner—Patrick McLaughlin. 

The second company was enlisted by Captain 
John R. Duncan, as cavalry, in May, 1847, 
with David A. B. Moore, as first lieutenant, Will- 
iam P. Morrison as second lieutenant and Ben- 
jamin Wilson as third lieutenant. They were 
known as “‘Duncan’s Mounted Rangers,” one of sev- 
eral independent companies organized at that time 
in the State. They numbered one hundred men 
besides the officers, and nearly every member fur- 
nished his own horse. The company left Newark 
with considerable enthusiasm, on the twenty- 
seventh of May, 1847, riding all the way to Cin- 
cinnati. Here they went aboard the steamer “Star 
Spangled Banner,” and in the latter part of June 
arrived in New Orleans. They spent about a 
week in this city, and celebrated the Fourth of 
July, and then boarded the steamer ‘““Mary Kings- 
land” and proceeded by the gulf of Mexico to the 
mouth of the Rio Grande, thence to Carmargo, 
and were stationed the whole of their term of 
service at Seralvo, on the Rio Grande route, doing 


_‘escort and guard duty, and, on several occasions, 


while bearing the mail and dispatches, under 
escort, in detachments, had sharp passes with roy- 
ing bands of guerillas. This company was 
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mustered out of service at Cincinnati, August 2, 
1848. The company lost by disease three men, 
Jacob Grear—buried at New Orleans, Louisiana, 
John Smith, buried at Seralvo, and Harvey Stew- 
art, buried at Monterey. 

Isaac Vanatta, now well known in Newark, was 
accidentally wounded at Walnut Springs, 
Monterey, in December, 1847. While Vanatta 
‘and “Gus” Stewart were watering their horses in 
the spring Stewart’s carbine was accidentally dis- 
charged, and the ball and buck-shot entered Va- 
natta’s shoulder, causing a very dangerous wound, 
which confined him in the hospital for six weeks 
and reduced his weight from two hundred to one 
hundred and twenty-five pounds. 
a pension from the general government on account 
of his disability. 

The third company was recruited in August, 
1847, by Captain Richard Stadden, with Andrew 
J. Spencer as first lieutenant, Hugh W. Morehead 
as second lieutenant, and Andrew J. Bartley as 
third lieutenant. It was mustered in at Camp 
Wool, near Cincinnati, and made company B, of 
the Fifth Ohio volunteer infantry, aud operated on 
the Vera Cruz route. 

The company was stationed at Puebla the most 
of its term of service, and was mustered out at 
Cincinnati in October, 1848. 

Private Palmer, of Jacksontown, died on the 
Gulf, and John Stasel and Jacob Veach were 
delegated by the officers to encase him in a United 
States blanket, and with proper ceremony he was 
deposited in the Gulf of Mexico. 

Those known to be living at this date, October 
7, 1880, of the first company are as follows: 


COMMISSIONED OFFICER. 


near 


He now draws 


Lieutenant James H. Smith, Newark, Ohio. 
NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS. 
Sergeant Edwin Williams, Homer, Ohio. 
Sergeant Richard Parr, Danville, lowa. 
Corporal Jacob H. Scott, Newark, Ohio. 
PRIVATES. 


George Downs, Newark, Ohio. 

Manly McMullin, Utica, Ohio. 
Henderson Bronson, lowa City, Iowa. 
Jackson Peters, Bishop P. O., Kansas. 
William Hall, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


mere 


Samuel Denman, Cirelevilie, Olio 
James Wilson, Findhiv, Ohio. 


The survivors of the second company 


NON-COMMISSTON ED) OFPLCIER 
Sergeant Byron Hf. Stanberrv, Newark, Ohio. 
PRIVATES 
samuel Gi. Hamilton, Newark, Ohio. 


Augustus M. Stewart, Newark, Ohio. 
Tsaac Vanatta, Newark, Ohio. 

John QO. Jones, Kirkersville, Ohio. 
Silas .\ustin, Kirkersville, Ohio. 

Tra 12. Kelsey, Hebron, Ohio. 

Allen Burket, Millersport, Ohio. 

Alex C. Illiott, Westerville, Ohio. 
Edwin S. Ferguson, Uhrichsville, Ohio. 
Charles Smith, Campaign City, Illinois. 
Edwin Goboegan, Sandusky, Ohio. 
Battaile M. Meithron, Vhornville, Ohio. 
Hugh Ronan, Newark, Ohio. 

Philip M. Shife, Sunbury, Ohio. 

James Fairley, Jacktown, Ohio. 

Green, Johnstown, Ohio. 
Thomas Turner, Mt. Gilead, Ohio. 


The survivors of the third company: 
PRIVATES. 
John Stasel, Newark, Ohio. 

Henry Flemming, Newark, Ohio. 

James B. Mathews, Oak Harbor, Ohio. 

John Myers, Wheeling, West Virginia. 

Of those who have died since that war may be 
mentioned: 

Lieutenant Mervin LE. Culley. 

Burr N. McMullen. 

Major David A. B. Moore. 

Lieutenant William R. Morrison. 

John L. Smith. 

John A. Vance. 

Thomas Wiley. 

The survivors point with satisfaction to the 
splendid acquisition of territory which was among 
the results of the termination of that war. The 
immense mineral resources of the Rocky mount- 
ains and Pacific States, which since then have been 
discovered and developed, have added untold 
wealth to the Republic; and although during that 
war fears were entertained that the acquisition of 
territory would largely increase the slave power in 
the country, we now behold the whole vast ex- 
panse consigned forever to the labor of the free- 


man. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


THE WAR OF THE REBELLION. 
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Tur CAUSES OF THE WAR— THE PATRIOTISM AND ZEAL OF LICKING COUNTY—THE ‘‘ WIDE AWAKES"—COMPANY ‘‘H,” 
THIRD OHIO INFANTRRY—COMPANY ‘'E,” TWELFTH OHIO INFANTRY—COMPANY ‘'D,” TWENTY-SECOND OHIO IN- 
FANTRY—COMPANY ‘‘C,” TWENTY-SEVENTH OHIO INFANTRY—COMPANY ‘‘H,” THIRTY-FIRST OHIO INFANTRY— 


CoMPANY ‘'G,” FORTY-SIXTH OHIO INFANTRY. 


HE events of this great war have passed into 
history. The youthful student in our public 
schools, born since its close, is bewildered with the 
recital of its gigantic proportions. The son listens 
with’ wonderment at the tale of bloody strife, from 
the lips of the surviving father. The mother nar- 
rates the anguish and long years of anxiety suffered 
in those dark days. All are familiar, through 
written records and word of mouth, with the 
causes which led to that strife, its fierce continu- 
ance, its glorious termination, and the fruits left 
for the enjoyment of coming generations. 
The causes of the war are briefly stated as fol- 
lows by Ridpath, in his common school history: 


“The most general cause of the civil war in the United States 
was the different construction put upon the constitution by the 
people of the North and the South. One party held that the 
union of the States is indissoluble; that the States are sub- 
ordinate to the central government; that the acts of Congress 
are binding on the States, and that all attempts at nullification 
and disunion are disloyal and treasonable. The other party 
held that the national constitution is a compact between sover- 
eign States; that for certain reasons the union can be dissolved; 
that the sovereignty of the nation belongs to the individual 
States; that a State may annul an act of Congress; that the 
highest allegiance of the citizen is due to his own State, and that 
nullification and disunion are justifiable and honorable. 

“(A second cause of the war was the different system of labor 
in the north and the south. In the north, laborers were 
freemen; in the south they were slaves. In the south the the- 
ory was that capital should own labor; in the north that both 
capital and labor were free. 
south fostered it.” 


The north hated slavery; the 


This difference of opinion led to the formation 
of two great political parties. There was a diver- 
sity ot opinion in the north, as well as in the 
country at large; but when the south took desper- 
ate and active measures to dissolve the Union, all 
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this was changed. 
writer of that day: 


In the language of an able 


‘“‘The cannon which bombarded Sumter awoke strange 
echoes, and touched forgotten chords in the American heart. 
American loyalty leaped into instant life and stood radiant and 
ready for the fierce encounter. From one end of the land to 
the other—in the crowded streets of cities and in the solitude 
of the country, wherever the splendor of the stars and stripes, 
the glittering emblems of our country’s glory, meets the eye— 
came forth shouts of devotion and pledges of aid, which give 
sure guarantees for the perpetuity of American freedom.’ ” 


Licking county shared this outburst of loyalty, 
and party lines for the time were swept aside. Her 
people arose above all sectional differences, and 
the language of Reid, in his admirable history of 
“Ohio in the War,” will apply to the people of 
Licking county: 

‘They counted their sons and sent them forth. They fol- 
lowed them to the camps. They saw them waste in inaction 
and die of disease. Then they saw them led by incompetents 
to needless slaughter. Stricken with anguish, they still main- 
tained their unshaken purpose. They numbered the people 
again and sent out fresh thousands. They followed them with 
generous gifts. They cared for the stricken families, and made 
desolate lives beautiful with the sweet charities of a gracious 
Christianity. They infused a religious zeal into the contest. 
They held their soldiers to be soldiers in a holy war; they truly 
believed that through battle and siege and reverse, God was 
waiting in His own good time to give them the victory. They 
saw the struggle broadening in its purposes as in its theater. 
They did not shrink while unseen hands were guiding them to 
ends they knew not of. 
to each one of them. 


After a season the war came very near 
Almost every family had in it one dead 
for the holy cause; by almost every hearthstone rose lamenta- 
tion and the sound of weeping for those that were not.” 


The duty of the historian, however, would fall 
short of its accomplishment did not he reveal, im- 
partially and with candor, the fact that, notwith- 
standing the first outburst of patriotism, a- large 
portion of the people of Licking county grew faint 
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of heart when actual warfare stared them in the 
face, and withdrew the sympathy and encourage- 
ment that had followed their sons to the field. A 
larger portion blindly heeded the dictation of par- 
tisan leaders, and allowed party fealty vo warp their 
earlier convictions of duty to their country. Many 
‘were outspoken in their opposition to the govern- 
Ment in its efforts to suppress the Rebellion. ‘They 
discouraged enlistments, encouraged desertions, and 
in their general bearing seemed cast down by Union 
victories, and correspondently elated by Union de- 
feats. But when the 
Union arms, and the supremacy of the Government 
was completely established, these men acquiesced 
in the general result, glad that the war was over 
and that their wavering and unstable convictions, 
all torn up by conflicting partisan elements during 
four long years, could now settle into that peaceful 
calm so acceptable to all citizens. 

The federal enrollment of Licking 
county, subject to military duty for the years 1863 
and 1864 was four thousand eight hundred and 
eighty. She furnished three thousand one hundred 
and sixty volunteers, who were mustered into the 
service of the United States for duty outside the 
‘State, besides the most of three hundred and sixty- 
eight men who were drafted, and four hundred and 
‘four men who served within the State, in the de- 
fence of Cincinnati, making a grand total of three 
thousand nine hundred and thirty-two, being over 
eighty per cent. of the whole number of her inhab- 
itants capable of bearing arms, and making an 
army of soldiers greater than that of Washington 
when he crossed the Delaware. The numbers may 
be briefly stated in tabular form as follows: 


final victory crowned the 


men in 


Volunteers in 1861 1307 
Volunteers in 1862 970 
Recruits to the close of the war 3 392 
National guards, one hundred days’ service 491 
Drafted men in 1862 361 


Drafted men in 1864 ¢ ; : 7 
“Squirrel Hunters,” defence of Cnet F 404 


‘Total 3932 
Many natives of Licking county enlisted in other 
counties and in other States who are not embraced 
in the above estimates. 
There was scarcely a battlefield of the war not 
represented by Licking county. The blood of her. 


gallant sons bathed southern soil everywhere be- 


were @* 
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tween the Ohio river and the Gulf of Mexico, and 
trom the Rocky Mountains to the Atlantic. 

Licking county's participation ii that war was 


eloquently pictured in the oration of Judge Samucl 
M. Hunter, r88o, at 
Cedar Hill cemetery. 


delivered on decoration day, 
He said: 


“Tow well do we remember when Captain MeDougal’s eom- 
pany of the old Vhird Ohio, the first gift of Licking county to 


the Union, marched down ‘Phird street that chill April dav, 


nineteen years ayo! Sumter had been fired upon, and the rebel- 
Who does not remember the solemn 


as that ttle column 


lion had been inaugurated. 
faces and streaming eves of the people, 
filed down the street to take their place in the army of the 
were in 


Union? I see before me to-day faces and forms who 


that devoted band. It was they who were plunging into the 
it was they who enlisted under the banner of a 


They were the 


great unknown ; 
nation Which had long been unused to war. 
first,—but they were quickly by the other companies 
and regiments, which marched down the sanie street, and took 
their places in the army of the Union,—some to the east, sume 
to the west, but all with their faces to the south, and their homes 
behind them. 

‘There were boyish faces and forms in those ranks; but the 
years roll on, and those who were boys then, are men of middle 
age now. They were leaving family, friends and comforts. Their 
one thought was of home—their one impulse to battle for, and 
save the Union. And so the long months and years of that 
dark time went by. Call on call was made for fresh sacrifices, 
and fresh lives to offer up upon the altar of our country. The 
young lads who watched McDougal’s company. march away, 
grew up and themselves took their places in the army of the 
Licking county herself had 


followec 


Union; until ere the war was over, 
placed a small army in the field. 

“‘ And wherever the soldiers of Licking county have marched, 
wherever they have camped, and wherever they have fought, 
her sons have been in the foremost line of battle, their arms 
have held up the flag of the Union the highest, and their names 
to-day are inscribed among the brightest on their country’s roll 
of honor. Her sons have fought, and their blood has been 
poured out on nearly a hundred battle-fields, from the Potomac 
to the Rio Grande. And in all that struggle, this county has 
never been called upon to blush for their honor, nor to share in 
their dishonor. Her sons have felt the scorching fires of Ma- 
nasses; they joined in the wild cry of victory at Fort Donel- 
son; they helped win and wear the laurels at the siege of 
Vicksburgh, they stood the brunt of battle under the low spread- 
ing branches of the forest of Shiloh; they fought among the 
clouds at Lookout Mountain; they pined and wasted in the 
prisons of the South; their blood has dampened the 
over Virginia, and with Sherman, they ‘marched down to the 
ragged and decimated companies and 


soll all 


sea.” And when her 
regiments came back to her, 


who left their 


their honor was only second to the 


honor of those bones on the field where they 


fell." 

In the following pages a brief historical sketch 
of the companies that were wholly recruited in the 
county is given, together with a copy of the or- 


iginal muster-in rolls. 
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The history of the companies must necessarily 
be the same as that of the military career of the 
regiments to which they were attached, and the 
writer has largely drawn from the admirable ac- 
counts given of Ohio regiments in the book entitled 
“Ohio in the War.” 

The copies of the muster rolls are taken from 
those on file in the adjutant general’s office in Co- 
lumbus. There may be clerical errors in the copy 
as well as in the original, which will be readily de- 
tected by those readers who are amiliar with the 
names and dates of enrollment. The additions of 
recruits and the casualties are not given, as it 
would be impossible to do so within the limits of 
this work. 

Following the list of companies mention is made 
of the detachments and recruits that went into 
other organizations, also other matters of interest 
pertaining to the military history and present mili- 
tary spirit of the county. 

It will not be out of place to mention here the 
valuable services rendered by the ‘Military Com- 
mittee of Licking county”—Joseph White, Michael 
Morath, Colonel Andrew Legg, Dr. John N. Wil- 
son, and Noah Wilkins. 

The successful progress of enlistments, the care 
of the sick and wounded at home and in hospital, 
and the aid given to soldiers’ families are largely 
due to the energy, capacity, and patriotism of these 
gentlemen. 

Too much cannot be said to the praise of the 
noble women of Licking county in their patriotic 

and Christian work for the cause. They forwarded 
- great supplies of sanitary goods to the camps and 
hospitals in the field, and they soothed the sorrows 
of the widows and orphans at home. 

WIDE-AWAKE CompaNy.— During the excitement 
of the presidential campaign of 1860 semi-military 
organizations were formed all over the country, bear- 
ing the name of “Wide-awakes.” A Wide-awake 
company was organized in Newark, composed of 
young men enthused with the wide-spread presenti- 
ment of a coming storm anda determination to 
maintain with the sword the result of the ballot. 
The company was commanded by Captain Leonidas 
McDougal, and met for drill in the upper story of 
the building on Third street, lately occupied by the 


American printing establishment. The members 


wore capes, carried torches, and paraded the streets 
during political mass meetings. 

When the war broke out the Newark Wide- 
awakes almost to a man enlisted in the service of 
their country, and marched away under their gal- 
lant leader—Captain McDougal. It was a notice- 
able coincidence that the officers of the Wide- 
awakes became the officers of old company H of 
the TFhird Ohio volunteers, the first of Licking 
county’s spontaneous and generous contributions 
to the grand army of the Union. 

Upon one occasion the citizens gave a supper 
and ball in honor of the Wide-awakes. Captain 
McDougal was called upon for a speech, and his 
only response was that he could not make a 
speech, but he knew how to command a company 
of Wide-awakes. Future events proved his quali- 
fications as a commander when he led the boys 
through the fiery ordeal at Perryville, and gave his 
own life blood in defence of his country. 

Company H, Turrpd Onto INFANTRY.—This 
was the first company organized in Licking county 
for the war of the Rebellion and its ranks were 
speedily filled in response to the first call of the 
President for volunteers. 

The people of Newark well remember the wild 
excitement created in our streets when the dread 
news came of the first shot fired upon our flag at 
Sumter. Patriotism arose to fever heat; the young 
men quickly enrolled their names and prepared to 
march speedily away to the defence of their coun- 
try; the beating of drums on the public square 
was heard day after day, and name after name was 
inscribed upon Licking’s first muster roll. 

The company was recruited by Captain Leon- 
idas McDougal. Leroy S. Bell was commissioned 
first lieutenant and Frank P. Dale second lieuten- 
ant. It was mustered in the service of the United 
States with the Third Ohio infantry for three 
months service, on the twenty-seventh of April, 
1861, and went into camp, first at Columbus, and 
afterwards at Camp Dennison, near: Cincinnati, 
where it drilled constantly during the month of 
May. 

Before orders were received for the field its three 
months term of enlistment had expired, and the 


men enthusiastically re-enlisted for three years 


The regiment was re-organized on the twelfth day 
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of June, and soon after was armed and equipped 
for the field. On the twentieth it was ordered to 
Grafton, Virginia, then the seat of war, and on the 
twenty-second crossed the Ohio river in time to 
claim the honor of being the first three years’ regi- 
ment to leave the State. The regiment reported 
to General McClellan at Grafton and was assigned 
to General Schleich’s brigade, consisting of the 
Fourth and Ninth Ohio infantry and Loomis’ Mich- 
igan battery. It soon proceeded to Clarksburgh, 
where camp equipage was supplied and_prepa- 
rations made for an active campaign. 

From Clarksburgh it advanced with the army to 
Buckhannon, Virginia, and was at Rich Mountain 
in July. It continued to operate in West Virginia 
through the summer and fall months, having fre- 
quent skirmishes with the enemy. 

In October Captain McDougal in command of 
two companies scouted the country as far as Mar- 
shall, the rebels having deserted their camps at Big 
Springs. At this time the first campaign of the 
company ended; a campaign of peculiar hardships 
to the new soldier, filled as it was with hard 
marches through the mud, amid pelting rain storms 
severe drilling and some fighting. In November 
the regiment moved down the Ohio river to Louis- 
ville and encamped near the city. It was here 
assigned to General O. H. Mitchell’s division of 
the army of the Ohio. In December it marched 
for Elizabethtown, Kentucky, and went into winter 
quarters at Bacon creek, or Camp Jefferson, as it 
was styled. 

In February, 1862, the regiment broke camp 
and marched over roads deep with mire through 
Bowling Green, and were the first troops to reach 
the vicinity of Nashville after the surrender 
of Fort Donelson. From Nashville the Third 
Ohio moved southward with General Mitchell’s 
column and participated in the brilliant campaign 
which resulted in the capture of Murfreesborough, 
the occupation of Shelbyville and other Tennessee 
towns. It also took part in the sudden descent of 
the Union troops into the heart of the south in 
the vicinity of Huntsville and Decatur. At Bridge- 
port the regiment charged under the impetuous 
Mitchell, and drove the enemy across the bridge. 

During the summer of 1862, Company H, 
passed a season of comparative inactivity. Hunts- 


joined in the race northward after Bragg. 


ville was the rendezvous of the regiment, from 
which point detachments were sent out on scout- 
ing and foraging duty. 

In August company H., with its regiment, 
The 
march to Louisville was one of extreme severity ; 
the weather was hot: thick, stifling dust covered 
the roads; the water courses were dried up, and the 
soldiers endured peculiar hardships and privations. 
The wary enemy evaded blows at every piont. 
Murfreesborough, Nashville and Bowling Green 
were passed, and on the twenty-fifth of Septem- 
ber the old Third Ohio again entered Louisville. 
After a few days’ rest the army again moved south- 
ward until the bloody battle ground was reached. 
Here the Third Ohio bore a conspicuous part. In 
the beginning of the action it took position in an 
open field on the right of the Perrysville road. 
The rebel attack was fierce and deadly, but not- 
withstanding its exposure the ‘Third stood its 
ground, and returned volley for volley until over 
one-third its number had fallen dead or wounded. 
It was here that the gallant Captain McDougal 
fell, facing the foe, and Company H lost a loved 
and brave commander. Captain Leonidas Mc- 
Dougal was the son of Stephen McDougal, esq., 
an old resident of Newark, and the brother of 
Mrs. Luke K. Warner. His memory will ever be 
cherished by warm friends in Newark, who will 
always remember his admirable traits of character, 
his generous and chivalrous impulses, and his in- 
tense patriotism which led him to take the first 
step and lead the first band of volunteers from 
Licking county in that memorable war. His re- 
mains were brought from the battle-field, and 
interred in Cedar Hill cemetery. 

After the battle of Perryville the regiment 
moved in pursuit of Bragg as far as Crab Orchard, 
Kentucky, and then once more marched to 
Nashville. 

The battle of Stone River followed late in De- 
cember, in which the Third Ohio bore a conspicuous 
part, losing heavily in the overwhelming tide of 
battle on the first day. On the second day it was 
posted on the extreme left, and at the last of the 
battle advanced in a double quick movement, cap- 
turing the rebel line of works with many prisoners. 
The regiment rested in camp until April, 1863, 
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when it was detached to take part in the celebrated 
raid into Alabama, under Colonel Streight. The 
command was mostly mounted, and penetrated 
into the heart of the confederacy. It destroyed 
immense stores and munitions of war, but was so 
close pressed by overwhelming numbers that most 
of the command was finally captured near Rome, 
Georgia, but not until it had fought desperately 
with severe loss. Belle 
Isle and Libby Prison near Richmond, where they 
suffered all the horrors of prison life until May, 
1863. 

The men were paroled, but the officers, includ- 


The men were taken to 


ing the chaplain and surgeons, were retained and 
incarcerated in Libby Prison. Here the daring 
Colonel Streight made his escape, and after many 
days and nights of wandering found his way into 
the Union lines. After its exchange the Third 
Ohio performed duty in Ohio in quelling disloyal 
uprisings at home. It also entered in the pursuit 
of John Morgan. 

In August it was ordered to Nashville, and 
served in Tennessee and northern Georgia until 
the expiration of its term of service. The officers 
of the Third Ohio being retained in prison, no 
effort was made to re-enlist the regiment as vet- 
erans, therefore at the end of its first three years’ 
term, June 23, 1864, the men were mustered out. 
However, many of its members re-enlisted in other 
regiments, and served gallantly to the close of the 
war. Nineteen men of company H, during its 
term of service, laid down their lives in defence of 
the country. Sixteen of the number now rest in 
Cedar Hill cemetery, who died during and since 
the war. 

MUSTER IN ROLL OF COMPANY H, THIRD REGIMENT 
OHIO VOLUNTEER INFANTRY. 
COMMISSIONED OFFICERS, 


Captain Leonidas McDougal, June 13, 186r. 
First Lieutenant Leroy S. Bell, June 13, 186r, 
NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS. 
First Sergeant I'rank P. Dale, June 13, 186r. 
Sergeant David L. Bush, June 13, 186r. 
Sergeant Lawrence Shields, June 13, r86r. 
Sergeant John W. Ulem, June 13, 186r. 
Sergeant John C, Roney, June 13, 1861. 
Corporal Henry Haughey, June 13, 186r. 
, 1861, 


Corporal William Ireckleton, June 13, 186r. 


Corporal Thomas Haughey, June 13 


Corporal Rees I, Darlington, June 13, 1861, 


Corporal James Burns, June 13, 1861. 

Corporal Allen W. Ball, June 13, 1861. 

Corporal George A. Ball, June 13, 1861. 

Corporal John L. Morris, June 13, 186t. 

Musician James M. Hughes, June 13, 1861. 

Musician John P. Laird, June 13, 1861. 

Wagoner James Fleming, June 13, 186r. 
PRIVATES. 

James Avery, June 18, 1861. 

William Archer, June 13, 1861. 

Albert Asher, June 13, 1861. 

William H. B. Armstrong, June 13, 186r. 

Rufus V. Buskirk, June 13, 1861. 

Patrick Brady, June 13, 1861. 

Daniel Bray, June 13, 1861. 

Lewis Bedell, June 13, 1861. 

Joseph Backus, June 13, 1861. 

William H. Burdick, June 13, 186t. 

Henry F. Brown, June 13, 1861. 

Albert A. Bowers, June 13, 1861. 

Edward Babbitt, June 13, 186r. 

William H. H. Cramer, June 13, 1861. 

George W. Caffee, June 13, 1861. 

George P. Clarke, June 1$, 186. 

George W. Colville, June 13, 1861. 

David Clouse, June 13, 1861. 

William W. Caffee, June 13, 1861. 

James Drake, June 13, 1861. 

David Dunnavan, June 13, 1861. 

Thomas Dewar, June 13, 186. 

Jesse A. DeMuth, June 13, 186r. 

George W. Darling, June 13, 1861. 

Israel Flannigan, June 13, 1861. 

John Gibson, June 13, 186r. 

Henry Gibson, June 13, 186r. 

Ernest Grasser, June 13, 186r. 

Frank A. Haughey, June 13, 1861. 

Frederick J. Heeley, June 13, 1861. 

Richard Hughes, June 13, 1861. 

Andrew Hyatt, June 13, 186r. 

Daniel Harbaugh, June 13, 1861. 

William Ingman, June 13, 186r. 

William Jones, June 13, 1861. 

Nathan Jewett, June 13, 186r. 

William Jackson, June 13, 1861. 

Albert K, Knight, June 13, 1861, 

Wesley H. Lemley, June 13, 186r. 

James Loveland, June 13, 1862. 

James Lees, June 13, 1861. 

John [. Lunceford, June 13, 1861. 

Albert Munson, June 13, 1861. 

Henry McCarty, June 13, 1861. 

John C. Morgan, June 13, 1861. 

David R. MeCracken, June 13, 1861. 

James McDonald, June 13, 186r. 

Charles M. Moore, June 13, 186r. 

edward Mochler, Tune 13, 1864. 

John MeCreary, June 13, 186r. 

James Moran, June 13, 1861. 

Samuel Martindale, June 13, 1861. 

Jacob I. Mills, June 13, 186r. 


HISTORY 
John M. Nichol, June 13, 186r. 
Walter C. Noble, June 13, 1861. 
John W. Orndorff, June 13, 1861. 
Isaac Pence, June 13, 1861, 

John A. Palmer, June 13, 1861. 
George Poncer, June 13, 1861. 
Henry Park, June 13, 1861. 
William Redhead, June 13, 1861. 
Benjamin Richards, June 13, 1861. 
Franklin Richards, June 13, 1861. 
Isaac Rhoe, June 13, 1861. 

Reiland Spellman, June 13, 186r. 
Benjamin S. Smith, June 13, 186r. 
Thomas F. Smith, June 13, 186r. 
John Smith, June 13, 186r. 
Thomas Stewart, June 13, 1861. 
James M. Stout, June 13, 1861. 
James P. Scroggs, June 13, 186r. 
Wilson Simmons, June 13, 1861. 
James H. Sigler, June 13, 186r. 
John B. Thompson, June 13, 1861. 
John F. Thompson, June 13, 1861. 
Nathaniel W. Tally, June 13, 1861. 
Owen Tierney, June 13, 1861. 
Byron W. Violet, June 13, 186r. 
George L. Wells, June 13, 1861. 
William S. Wyrick, June 13, 186r. 
Henry S. Woodruff, June 13, 186r. 
Charles Williams, June 13, 1861. 


Company E, TWELFTH OHIO VOLUNTEER INFAN- 
TRY—Company E, of the Twelfth Ohio infantry, was 
recruited at Newark, by Captain Andrew Legg. It 
moved to Camp Dennison and was mustered into 
the service for three years, on the twenty-eighth of 
June, 1861. The regiment left Camp Dennison 
July 6th, and reached the seat of war on the four- 
teenth. The battle of Scary Creek was fought on 
the seventecath of July, with a loss of five killed 
and thirty wounded in the regiment. In a few 
days the regiment entered Charleston, West Vir- 
ginia, and from that place it moved to Gauley 
bridge. 

On the thirteenth of August, eight companies 
marched to Camp Piatt, thence to Clarksburgh, 
West Virginia, and were assigned to General Ben- 
ham’s brigade. They then proceeded southward 
engaging in numerous skirmishes, but finally join- 
ing the other two companies on the sixteenth of 
October. After several attempts to engage in bat- 
tle, the Twelfth was transfered to General Cox’s 
brigade, December roth, and went into winter 
quarters at Charleston. 

On the third of May, 1862, the company left 
Charleston and joined Scammon’s brigade. It 
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was ordered to the army of the Potomac August 
t5th, and arrived at Alexandria on the twenty- 
fourth, In the meantime, Captain Legg had re- 
signed, June 20, 1862. The regiment met the 
enemy at Bull Run bridge, August 27th, and was 
defeated with a loss of nine killed and sixty-cight 
wounded. On the seventh of September, the 
company advanced into Maryland, and on the 
fourteenth it engaged in the battle of South Moun- 
tain, taking part in three bayonet charges, and 
with the regiment captured three battle flays, a 
large number of small arms and over two hundred 
prisoners, with a loss of sixteen killed and ninety- 
one wounded. On the seventeenth, the Twelfth 
was engaged at Antietam with a considerable loss. 
After the battle it marched for West Virginia, wa 
Hagerstown and Hancock, Maryland, but on 
arriving at Hancock it moved into Pennsylvania to 
work against Stewart’s cavalry. Stewart having 
retreated, the Twelfth returned to Hancock and 
arrived at Clarksburgh, West Virginia, October 16th. 
On the fourth of December the company marched 
to Fayette Court House, West Virginia, and went 
into winter quarters. Here it was assigned to the 
Second brigade, Third division, Eighth army corps. 
The brigade, under Colonel White, repulsed the ene- 
my’s attack on Fayette Court House, May 19, 1863. 
The Twelfth marched against the enemy at Piney 
creek on the thirteenth of July, but the rebels re- 
treated and the regiment returned to Fayette Court 
House. On the seventeenth, the brigade was or- 
dered to Ohio to assist in capturing John Morgan, 
and after guarding fords for several days it returned 
to Fayette Court House. On the fourth of No- 
vember the Twelfth marched against Lewisburgh, 
but was unsuccessful. On the ninth of December, 
however, it made another move on Lewisburgh, as 
a diversion for General Averill, with a slight loss, 

The company left Fayette Court House on the 
third of May, 1864, and marched to Cloyd’s moun- 
tain, where it engaged’in battle. The fight lasted 
over an hour, and the regiment lost eleven killed 
and sixty-eight wounded. Surgeon Graham and 
nineteen men, who were on the field taking care of 
the wounded, fell into the enemy's hands. The 
Twelfth marched northward, and on the nineteenth 
reached Blue Sulphur Springs. Remaining there 
a few days, it moved on to Staunton and joined 
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the forces under Hunter. On the seventeenth of 
June the company went to Lynchburgh, and met 
the enemy in force a few miles from the city. ibive 
Twelfth and Ninety-first Ohio regiments charged 
the enemy and drove them back in disorder. The 
regiment captured a number of prisoners and lost 
eight killed and eleven wounded. On the nine- 
teenth the Twelfth marched to Liberty, then pro- 
ceeded northward and arrived at Camp Piatt, on 
the Kanawha river, June 29th. The company 
was ordered to Columbus, Ohio, July 2nd, and 
was mustered out of the service July 11, 1864. 
During its term of service, company E had 
marched over four thousand miles, and sustained 
a loss in killed of twenty-six men. The veterans 
of this company were transferred to the Twenty- 
third regiment after three years’ term of service. 


FIRST MUSTER ROLL OF COMPANY E TWELFTH REG- 
IMENT OHIO VOLUNTFER INFANTRY 
COMMISSIONED OFFICERS. 


Captain Andrew Legg, June 22, 1861. 
First Lieutenant John C. Wallace, June 22, 1861. 


NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS. 


First Sergeant Aaron N. Channel, June 22, 1861. 

Sergeant Thomas J. Farrill, June 22, 1861. 

Sergeant Michael Conley, June 22, 186r. 

Sergeant Parker Stinchfield, June 22, 1861. 

Sergeant William Sine, June 22, 1861 

Corporal Moses W. Baker, June 22, 1861, 

Corporal James B. Dale, June 22, 1861. 

Corporal Nelson W. Lamb, June 22, 1861. 

Corporal Harrison Clem, June 22, 186r. 

Corporal James Haughey, June 22, 186r. 

Corporal John Harman, June 22, 1861. 

Corporal James Van Allen, June 22, 186r. 

Corporal Edward Newkirk, June 22, 1861, 

Musician Squire J. Brooke, June 22, 186r. 

Musician George E. Butrick, June 22, 186r, 

Wagoner James L. Palmer, June 22, 186r. 
PRIVATES, 

Thomas W. Acord, June 22, 1861, 

David L. Armstrong, June 22, 186r. 

James Bunker, June 22, 1861. 

Mivara Baird, June 22, 186r. 

Frank Brown, June 22, r86r. 

Enos Beatty, June 22, 1861. 

Josiah Baily, June 22, 1861. 

George W. Butterfield, June 22, 1861, 

David C, Brown, June 22, 1861, 

Richard Conley, June 22, 1861. 

Peter Carey, June, 22, 1861. 

John D, Channel, June 22, 1861, 

Magan Cannon, June 22, 1861. 

Edmond M. Duff, June 22, 186r. 


William Debalt, June 22, 1861. 
William Davis, June 22, 1861. 
3urton Donohue, June 22, 1861. 
Oren Dott, June 22, 186r. 
Thomas B. Evans, June 22, 1861. 
William Eddington, June 22, 1861. 
John Griffith, June 22, 1861. 
David Griffith, June 22, 1861. 
Melvin Gates, June 22, 1861. 
Thomas Green, June 22, 1861. 
Van B. Garrison, June 22, 1861. 
William Hickey, June 22, 1861. 
Joshua Hughes, June 22, 1861. 
Simon Hughes, June 22, 1861. 
Hezekiah Hughes, June 22, 1861. 
Elias Hughes, June 22, 1861. 
Charles Hotle, June 22, 1861. 
Wesley Houseman, June 22, 1861. 
William B. Hoagland, June 22, 1861. 
Jacob Houck, June 22, 1861. 
David H. Hollister, June 22, 1861. 
Lot Hull, June 22, 1861. 
Jacob Hickey, June 22, 1861. 
Leonidas H. Inscho, June 22, 1861. 
John Klein, June 22, 1861. 
George W. Keeps, June 22, 1861. 
John Latham, June 22, 1861. 
John Laughery, June 22. 1861. 
Charles H. Loveland, June 22, 186r. 
Ambrose Lumbart, June 22, 1861. 
Daniel McNamarra, June 22, 1861. 
Robert McCrum, June 22, 186r. 
Jobin C. McVicker, June 22, 186r. 
John Mertz, June 22, 1861, 
Henry J. Meyers, June 22, 1861. 
Benjamin D. Meredith, June 22, 1861. 
John McDanield, June 22, 186r. 
William McDanield, June 22, 1861. 
Jackson McKinney, June 22, 186r. 
James Norton, June 22, 186r. 
Lafayette Pickard, June 22, 1861. 
Clark Purdy, June 22, 1861. 
George W. Phillips, June 22, 1861. 
Harvey Pence, June 22, 186r. 
Aaron Proctor, June 22, 186r. 
Josephus Richardson, June 22, 1861. 
Charles A. Roberts, June 22, 1861. 
Matthias Rigger, June 22, 1861. 
George F. Relf, June 22, 186r. 
Wesley Richards, June 22, 186. 
Jones Swan, June 22, 186r. 
Aaron Sayre, June 22, 1861. 
William J. Smith, June 22, 186r. 
Philip R. Setzer, June 22, 1861. 
Martin Snitzer, June 22, 1861. 
Gaofrey Shaffner, June 22, 1861. 
Wesley V. Smith, June 22, 186r. 
William H. Turner, June 22, 1861. 
John Toft, June 22, 186r. 
Henry Wilson, June 22, 1861, 
Erasmus P. White, June 22, 186r. 
George C. Westbrook, June 22, 1861. 
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John Veach, June 22, 1861. 


David Weaver, June 22, 1861. 
Maurice Watkins, June 22, 1861. 


Company D, TWENTY-SECOND OHIO VOLUNTEER 
Inrantry.—Company D, of the Fwenty-second 
Ohio infantry, was recruited in the western part of | 
the county, by Captain Homer Thrall, and mustered 
into the service November 5, 1861. It was as- 
signed to a regiment raised for service in General 
Fremont’s department in Missouri, and was first 
designated as the Thirteenth Missouri infantry, 
although officered by Ohio men, and its ranks 
filled tip mostly by enlistments from the Buckeye 
State. However, on the seventh of July, 1862, 
the Secretary of War, recognizing the absurdity of 
designating the regiment by an erroneous title, 


issued an order transferring the Thirteenth Mis- 
souri regiment to the State of Ohio, to be named 
the Twenty-second Ohio infantry. On the twenty- 
sixth of January, 1862, the regiment was ordered 
to go to Cairo, Illinois, and report to Brigadier 
General Grant, then commanding that district. 
At Cairo it was met by orders to proceed to 
Smithland, Kentucky, and report to Colonel Lan- 
man, but on its arrival at Smithland orders came 
to make preparations to support a cavalry recon- 
noissance then in progress toward Fort Henry. 
This was on the thirty-first,of January. After 
reaching Fort Henry it was found that General 
Grant was in possession of that fort, and was 
busily engaged in preparing for an attack on Fort 
Donelson. The next move was to Clarksville, 
thence to Pittsburgh Landing, where the company 


arrived on the twentieth of March. The battle of | 


Shiloh was commenced on the sixth of April, 1862, 
and lasted two days, during which time the regi- 
ment lost in killed and wounded eighty-nine offi- 
cers and men. The battle of Shiloh was succeeded 
by the advance on Corinth, which ended about the 
twenty-sixth of May, 1862. 


On the third of October rebel generals Price 
and Van Dorn attempted to take Corinth, but 
were defeated by Major General Rosecrans, then 
commanding the national forces. Nothing of im- 
‘portance occurred until the twenty-ninth of May, 
1863, when the regiment was ordered to move to 
Memphis, and on arriving there found prepara. 
‘tions being made to move towards Vicksburgh. 


i a 


On the first of June the regiment embarked on 
transports for Haine’s Bluff, on the Yazoo river, 
In that place it was engaged in throwing up 
earthworks until July 16th, when orders were re- 
ceived to report at Helena, Arkansas. General 
Steele was at this point organizing the army of the 
Arkansas. The Twenty-second Ohio was made 
part of this organization, and left Helena for Lit- 
tle Rock on the thirteenth of August, 1863. The 
company had remained in Little Rock a little over 
a month when orders were issued for the regiment 
to go to Brownsville, Arkansas, to assist in guard- 
ing the railroad beteen Little Rock and Duvall’s 
Bluff. Nearly one year was consumed in this 
duty, and during this time nothing of importance 
took place, with the exception of occasional pur- 
suits after guerillas. 

In February, 1864, one hundred and five offi- 
cers and men of the regiment re-enlisted as vet- 
erans. 

On the twenty-sixth of October, 1864, the regi- 
ment received orders to go to Camp Dennison, 
Ohio, at which place, on the eighteenth of No- 
vember, it was mustered out of service, complet- 
ing its term of three years. 

The company had lost twenty men in battle and 
hospital during its term of service. 


MUSTER IN ROLL OF COMPANY D, TWENTY-SECOND 
REGIMENT OHIO VOLUNTEER INFANTRY. 


This company was originally organized as Com- 
pany D, Thirteenth Missouri regiment.—named 
Twenty-second Ohio by order of Secretary of War 
July 7, 1862. 

COMMISSIONED OFFICERS, 


Captain Homer Thrall, September 3, 1861. 
First Lieutenant George W. Asher, September 3, 1861. 
Second Lieutenant Albert G. Dinsmore, September 3, 1861. 


NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS, 


First Sergeant Edwin E. Thomas, September 3, 186. 
Sergeant Edward Wolcott, September 3, 1861. 
Sergeant John Worrell, September 3, 1861. 
Sergeant John Park, September 3, 186r. 

Corporal George F. Hughes, September 3, 186r. 
Corporal Reese W. Jones, September 3, 186r. 
Corporal David Davis, September 3, 1861. 
Corporal Albert Chadwick, September 3, 186r. 
Corporal George Spellman, September 3, 186r. 
Corporal Leroy S. Dibble, September 3, 186r. 
Corporal Edwin Wright, September 3, 186r. 
Corporal Nathaniel F. Lemont, September 3, 1861. 
Drummer Mirandu S. Dibble, September 3, 186r. 
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Fifer Charles V. Ward, September 3, 1861. 


Wagoner Benjamin F. Gardner, September 3, 1861. 


PRIVATES. 


William Browning, September 3, 1861. 
John H. Baird, September 3, 186r. 
Josiah Baird, September 3, 186r. 
Elbridge Brown, September 3, 1861. 
Joseph M. Brake, September 3, 1861. 
Richard Briggs, September 3, 1861. 
James S. Banner, September 3, 186r. 
William Crane, September 3, 1861. 
Andrew Cane, September 3, 186r. 
George Coons, September 3, 1861. 
Cornelius Carter, September 3, 1861. 
Franklin Carrier, September 3, 1861. 
John S. Davis, September 3, 1861. 
Arthur Doughty, September 3, 186r. 
Harvey Dewolf, September 3, 1861. 
Joseph R. Dutton, September 3, 186r. 
Henry Dague, September 3, 186r. 
George W. Ephland, September 3, 1861. 
Dwight Follett, September 3, 186r. 
Jerome Flinn, September 3, 186r. 
George B. Gardner, September 3, 186r. 
George W. Gardner, Saptember 3, 186r. 
Leonidas Gambol, September 3, 186r. 
Ezra Glass, September 3, 186r. 

George Holmes, September 3, 1861. 
John Hewitt, September 3, 1861. 

Reese Harris, September 3, 1861. 
Ephraim H. Hancock, September 3, 186r. 
James Hancock, September 3, 1861. 
Jefferson Hanna, September 3, 1861. 
Job Henthorn, September 3, 1861. 

Enos Howell, September 3, 186r. 

Adam Hissong, September 3, 186r. 
John W. Johnston, September 3, 186r. 
Charles E. Knapp, September 3, 1861. 
Matthew Lyon, September 3, 186r. 
Robert Morgan, September 3, 1861. 
Perry A. Meyers, September 3, 186r. 
Peter A. J. Moore, September 3, 1861. 
Horace Monroe, September 3, 1861. 
James Nechany, September 3, 186r. 
Charles Nichols, September 3, 1861. 
Abraham Osmun, September 3, 1861. 
Hiram Partridge, September 3, 1861. 
Theodore W. Pierce, September 3, 1861. 
Joseph W. Pierson, September 3, 186r. 
William P. Price, September 3, 186r. 
Alonzo B. Palmer, September 3, 186r. 
James H. Pritchard, September 3, 186r. 
Idward Rose, September 3, 186r. 
Richard Reese, September 3, 1861. 
George Remington, September 3, 186r. 
Ebenezer Rice, September 3, 186r. 
Lucius Robertson, September 3, 186r. 
Elijah Ramey, September 3, 1861, 
William M. Sansford, September 3, 1861. 
George I. Spellman, September 3, 186r. 
L.ewis Spellman, September 3, 186r, 


William M. Spellman, September 3, 1861. 
Abraham Spellman, September 3, 1861. 
Martin Slough, September 3, 1861. 
James Struter, September 3, 1861. 
William C. Smith, September 3, 186r. 
Charles W. Smith, September 3, 1861. 
Benjamin Strother, September 3, 1861. 
Reuben Sinnett, September 3, 186r. 
William H. Sandals, September 3, 1861. 
John H. Thomas, September 3, 1861. 
William Williams, September 3, 186r. 
Robert Williams, September 3, 1861. 
David H. Williams, September 3, 1861. 
William H. Williams, September 3, 1861. 
Homer G. Wells, September 3, 1861. 
Albert Wells, September 3, 1861. 

Daniel Ward, September 3, 186r. 

George B. Whiting, September 3, 1861. 
Dames Young, September 3, 186r. 
Samuel Youmans, September 3, 1861. 


Company C, TWENTY-SEVENTH OHIO VOLUNTEER 
INFANTRY.—This company was recruited in the 
summer of 1861 by Captain Edwin Nichols, and was 
mustered into the service in August. George B. 
Upham, of Newark, was commissioned first lieuten- 
ant, and Jonathan Rees, of Newark, second lieu- 
tenant. The first move was toward St. Louis, 
Missouri, near which city efforts were made to 
perfect the men in drill and discipline. 

In September the regiment moved, by steamer, 
to St. Charles, and thence to Mexico, Missouri. 
Soon after this, orders were received to march to 
the relief of Colonel Mulligan, at Lexington. 

In October the company joined General Fre- 
mont, then moving on Springfield; but General 
Hunter appeared on the scene of action, so the 
regiment was ordered to Sedalia. 

In February, 1862, the regiment proceeded to 
St. Louis, where it arrived, after a severe march, 
on the twentieth, and the next day it moved down 
the river.and landed at Commerce. 

In the organization of the army of the Missis- 
sippi, the Twenty-seventh was assigned to the First 
brigade, First division. 

In March the army moved upon New Madrid, 
the Twenty-seventh being in the advance. After a 
successful battle, the regiment proceeded to Pitts- 
burgh Landing, and moved on Corinth, forming the 
left of Halleck’s army. This was about the first of 
May, 1862. 

Fuller’s brigade, or as it was often called, the 
Ohio brigade, had occupied Iuka, but in Septem- 
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ber was brought together at Corinth. But they 
had scarcely reached Corinth when General Price 
attacked the small force left at Iuka, and took 
possession of the place. The Ohio brigade was a 
part of the force sent to re-capture the town, which 
it reached on the nineteenth of September. In a 
short time it returned to Corinth, and encamped 
near the town. Van Dorn made a vigorous attack 
on the Ohio brigade, but was repulsed. In this en- 
gagement the regiment lost about sixty men. After 
returning to Corinth the regiment received two 
hundred recruits—a very timely addition, as the 
Twenty-seventh was much reduced in number. 
On the first of November, the Ohio brigade 
marched toward Grand Junction to join Grant’s 
army, and with that army marched to Oxford, 
Mississippi. The brigade was afterward ordered 
to Jackson, Tennessee, to assist in driving back 
the rebels. After considerable marching, the bri- 
gade encountered Forrest at Parker’s cross-roads, 
and took an active part in the engagement at that 
place. The regiment was attached to General 
Dodge’s command anc moved eastward with him 
through Iuka and Tuscumbia valley. The Ohio 
brigade was ordered to Memphis, and remained 
some time in that place performing garrison duty. 
In October, 1863, the brigade left Memphis and 
moved to Iuka. In the march from Iluka the 
‘Fwenty-seventh was in the advance brigade, and 
moved from eighteen to twenty miles per day, and 
encamped at night a short distance in advance of 
the main column. General Dodge finally halted 
at Pulaski, but the Ohio brigade marched about 
fifteen miles south of that place. Here the troops 
were employed in building bridges and fortifica- 
tions. When. this work was about completed, the 
Twenty-seventh re-enlisted as veterans and were 
furloughed to their homes. Soon after their return 
to the field, the Ohio brigade marched against 
Decatur and captured it. While at Decatur the 
Ohio brigade was discontinued, and the Twenty- 
seventh and Thirty-ninth Ohio, Sixty-fourth Illinois, 
and Eighteenth Missouri constituted the First bri- 
gade of the Fourth division, Sixteenth army corps. 
On the first of May, 1864, the Fourth division 
moved from Decatur and joined the main army at 
Chattanooga. 
The regiment was engaged with Hood’s corps 


on the twenty-eighth of May, and lost heavily, both 
othcers and men. On the twenty-second of July, 
before Atlanta, the regiment fought one of its most 
severe battles. Two miles southeast of Atlanta, 
near where they fell, rest the heroes of the Twenty- 
seventh who were killed upon that field. In Au- 
gust the regiment was sent to Marietta, where it re- 
mained until the fall of Atlanta. The regiment 
pursued Hood northward, and, after returning, 
marched with Sherman to the sea, skirmishing near 
Savannah with slight loss. 

At Cheraw, South Carolina, the Twenty-seventh 
was the first regiment to enter the town, skirmish- 
ing with the rebel cavalry. The regiment then 
moved toward Washington, and in July, 1865, was 
ordered to Camp Dennison, when the members re- 
ceived their final payment and discharge. Com- 
pany C had lost ten men in the service, and many 
more were disabled by wounds received in battle. 
Lieutenant George B. Upham died in Missouri 
early in the war, and his loss was deeply deplored 
by his comrades in arms as well as by many warm 
friends at home. Captain Nichols was promoted 
to major and lieutenant colonel before the close of 
the war, and Lieutenant Rees was promoted to a 
captaincy. William E. Ells, of Newark, was pro- 
moted to first lieutenant and quartermaster of the 
regiment. 

MUSTER IN ROLL OF COMPANY C, TWENTY-SEVENTH 
REGIMENT, OHIO VOLUNTEER INFANTRY, 
COMMISSIONED OFFICERS, 

Captain Edwin Nichols, July 18, 186r. 

First Lieutenant George B. Upham, July 18, 1861. 

Second Lieutenant Albert R. Austin, July 18, 1861. 

First Sergeant John H. Cooper, July 18, 1861. 

NON COMMISSIONED OFFICERS. 

Sergeant George W. Bixler, July 18, 1861. 

Sergeant James B. Sawyer, July 18, 1861. 

Sergeant Jonathan Rees, July 18, 186r. 

Sergeant Charles Chadwick, July 18, 1861. 

First Corporal John Ormsby, July 18, 1861. 

Corporal Isaac Zellers, July 18, 1861. 

Corporal Dennis V. Speer, July 18, 1861. 

Corporal Franklin D, Ewing, July 18, 1861. 

Corporal William H. Hamilton, July 18, 1861. 

Corporal Charles Dalrymple, July 18, 186r, 

Corporal Edward Jones, July 18, 186r. 

Corporal David L. Safford, July 18, 1861. 

Wagoner Jacob Hagar, July 18, 1861. 

PRIVATES. 
Jacob Anderson, July 18, 1861. 
George Abbott, July 18, 1861. 
Kimble Abbott, July 18, 186r. 
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Charles Alexander, July 18, 1861. 
William Bowman, July 18, 1861. 
Peter Breomlick, July 18, 1861. 
Alden Besse, July 18, 1861. 
James Browne, jr. July 18, 1861. 
Philip Barr, July 18, 186r. 

Jacob Case, July 18, 1861. 

Alfred Conine, July 18, 1861. 
*John Chippie, July 18, 1861. 
Samuel H. Conine, July 18, 1861. 
Timothy Crane, July 18, 186r. 
James D. Coon, July 18, 1861. 
Dennis Dunehue, July 18, 1861. 
Milton Davis, July 18, 1861. 
Joseph Dodson, July 18, 186r. 
Evans Davis, July 18, 186r. 

John Dayle, July 18, 186r. 
William Drumm, July 18, 186r. 
William E. Ells, July 18, 1861. 
Samuel Ewing, July 18, 186r. 
Thomas C. Fry, July 18, 186r. 
+John Fenopty, July 18, 186r. 
Robert P. Green, uly 18, 186r. 
Joshua W. Griffith, July 18, 1861. 
Jessie B. Gordon, July 18, 186. 
Silas Gibbony, July 18, 186r. 
John L, Grasser, July 18, 186r. 
Hiram Gilbert, July 18, 1861. 
Solomon Henderlick, July 18, 186r. 
Alfred Holt, July 18, 1861. 
Thomas Health, July 18, 1861. 
Luthur Hays, July 18, 186r. 
Benjamin W. Hill, July 18, 1861. 
N. S. Heislop, July 18, 1861. 
James G. Ingman, July 18, 186r. 
Daniel Jones, July 18, 186r. 
Eugene Jenkins, July 18, 186r. 
Lewis King, July 18, 1861. 
Thomas C. Lee, July 18, 186r. 
Edward Laughery, July 18, 1861. 
John G. Loughman, July 18, 186r. 
John Lott, July 18, 186r. 

James McDaniel, July 18, 1861. 
William McVicar, July 18, 186r. 
Hugh McNulty, July 18, 186r. 
John Miller, July 18, 186r. 
James R. Mitchell, July 18, 186r. 
Vincent Miller, July 18, 186r. 
Robert G. Manner, July 18, 186r. 
Daniel Minor, July 18, 186r. 
Samuel Murphy, July 18, 186r. 
Samuel Mauger, July 18, 186r. 
John Nelson, July 18, 186r. 
Thomas .I Owens, July 18, 186r. 
John O'Connor, July 18, 186r. 
Stephen S. Parr, July 18, r86r. 
Henry Rhodes, July 18, 1861. 


tJoseph B. Scureman, July 18, 186r. 


* On muster in roll spelt Chippie; on muster out r 
+ On muster in roll spelt Fenopty; on muster out roll Ferohy. 


{ On muster in roll spelt Scureman; on muster out roll Secureman 


Malender B. Steadman, July 18, 1861. 
Oscar Sheppard, July 18, 1861. 
Thomas Spellman, July 18, 186r. 
Peter Sayre, July 18, 1861. 

James Staples, July 18, 186r. 

John Sawyer, July 18, 1861. 

Daniel G. Thrall, July 18, 1861. 
Franklin P. Tharp, July 18, 1861. 
Alexander D. Teagarden, July 18, 186r. 
Henry Whorten, July 18, 1861. 

John Williams, July 18, 186r. 

John S. White, July 18, 1861. 
Thomas Wiyiarch, July 18, 186r. 


Company C, THIRTY-FIRST OHIO VOLUNTEER 
INFANTRY.—-This company was recruited in the 
summer of 1861, by Captain John H. Putnam. On 
the twenty-seventh of September, with the regi- 
ment, it received marching orders and reported to 
Brigadier General O. M. Mitchell, at Cincinnati. 
The regiment moved on to Camp Dick Robinson, 
Kentucky, October 2d, and there went through 
with a regular course of drill, which rendered it 
more efficient. The company remained here until 
the twelfth of December, when it moved to Somer- 
set, and on the nineteenth of January, 1862, it 
marched to the assistance of General Thomas at 
the battle of Mill Springs, but, on account of bad 
roads, it arrived too late to take part in, the engage- 
ment. Here the regiment was assigned to the 
First brigade, First division, Army of the Ohio. 
Preparations were made to follow the retreating 
rebels, but the plans were changed, and the troops 
moved to Louisville. The regiment embarked on 
the steamer Magnolia, and proceeded down the 
Ohio and up the Cumberland, landing at Nash- 
ville. Owing to the inconveniences to which the 
men were subjected, much sickness ensued, so that 
on disembarking less than one-half were fit for 
duty. After a short rest, however, the health of 
the men improved greatly, and the regiment moved 
southward with Buell’s army. The regiment ad- 
vanced with the army toward Corinth, and durin 
the march was engaged frequently in skinning 
with the rebels. After the evacuation of the es 
it_ marched in pursuit of the rebels about roel 
miles, and then returned and went into camp ae 
Corinth. On the twenty-second of June the aa 
ment marched toward Iuka, and on the bea 
sixth continued the march toward Tuscumbia 
Here the fourth of July was celebrated. The 


Declaration of Independence was read wil 
2% 
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speeches were made by several of the officers. 
The regiment was divided into detachments, and 
two companies were sent to Decatur, and one 
company was sent to Trinity. On the nineteenth 
the brigade marched for Huntsville by way of 
Decatur, arriving at the latter place on the twenty- 
second. After the brigade had crossed the Ten- 
nessee river a messenger arrived with the informa- 
tion that the detachment at Trinity had been 
attacked by a large force of mounted rebels. The 
rebels were repulsed, but one-half of the detach- 
ment was killed or wounded. The regiment moved 
with the army to Huntsville, and thence to Dech- 
erd, Tennessee. At the battle of Perryville the 
regiment was under fire, but was not actively en- 
gaged. After the battle the march was continued 
to Nashville, and from this point the army moved 
toward Murfreesborough. In the battle of Stone 
River the Thirty-first acquitted itself nobly. On 
the twenty-third of June, 1863, the regiment 
started on the Tullahoma campaign. On the 
twenty-sixth it was engaged at Hoover's Gap, where, 
in connection with the Seventeenth Ohio, it carried 
a position defended by two rebel brigades. The 
regiment took part in the battle at Chickamauga, 
and suffered severely. The next engagement was 
at Brown’s Ferry. About this time the regiment 
re-enlisted and received a furlough for thirty days. 
After returning to the field, with an increase in 
number, the regiment marched on the Atlanta 
campaign. On the fourteenth of May, 1864, it 
was engagad in an assault upon the enemy’s line in 
front of Resaca, and lost heavily. After the fall 
of. Atlanta the regiment marched in pursuit of 
Hood, but the chase was soon abandoned. The 
Thirty-first moved with Sherman’s army toward the 
sea, leaving Atlanta on the sixteenth of November. 
Nothing of importance occurred until the works 
‘around Savannah were reached. After the surren- 
der of the city the regiment remained in camp 
until the twentieth of February, 1865, when it 
moved on the campaign of the Carolinas. After 
this the regiment moved to Washington city and 
participated in the grand review. It was then 
transferred to Louisville, Kentucky, where it was 
mustered out on the twentieth of July, 1865. 
Captain Putnam resigned on the first of Febru- 
ary, 1863. John H. McCune and Eli Wilkins, of 


10 


Newark, were promoted to captains and com- 
manded the company during its most brilliant ca- 
reer. Captain McCune was on staff duty most of 
the time and was eminently qualified for that 
branch of the service. Samuel S. Southard, of New- 
ark, was promoted to first lieutenant and served to 
the close of the war. Anson B. White and Charles 
Babbitt, two Newark boys, also held commissions 
as second lieutenants. 

The company -lost, during its term of service, 
thirty-one men in battle and hospital. 


FIRST MUSTER IN ROLL OF COMPANY C., THIRTY- 
FIRST OHIO VOLUNTEER INFANTRY, 


COMMISSIONED OFFICERS. 


Captain John H. Putnam, September 14, 1861. 
First Lieutenant John H. McCune, September 14, 186r. 
Second Lieutenant Edward Ewing, September 14, 1861. 


NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS. 


First Sergeant George W. Hall, September 14, 1861. 
Sergeant Thomas J. Spencer, September 14, 1861. 
Sergeant Frank Frazer, September 14, 1861. 
Sergeant Frank Evans, September, 14, 186r. 
Sergeant Wesley H. Bell, September 14, 186r. 
Corporal William Carlisle, September 14, 1861. 
Corporal Benjamin Ditter, September 14, 1861. 
Corporal Lawrence Barrick, September 14, 1861. 
Corporal Samuel S. Southard, September, 14, 1867. 
Corporal Jacob H. Alspaugh, September 14, 1861 
Corporal William Mitchell, September 16, 1861. 
Corporal James Hughes, September 22, 1861. 
Corporal Thomas Sessor, September 14, 1861. 
Musician Charles C. Marsh, September 14, 1861. 
Wagoner Thomas Ricketts, September 14, 1861. 


PRIVATES. 
John Alexandria, September, 14, 1861. 
James R. Atcherly, September 14, 1861. 
Judson Barstow, September 14, 1861. 
Henry Bishop, September 22, 1861. 
David Barrick, September 14, 1861. 
Samuel V. Bell, September 14, 1861. 
Leonidas F. Burch, September 14, 1861. 
William Buchanan, September 14, 186r. 
Homer C. ‘Burch, September 14, 186r. 
Henry Balthis, September 14, 1861. 
P. V. Buskirk, September 14, 1861. 
David H. Barger, September 14, 1861. 
H. W.. Conrad, September 14, 1861. 
Cornelius F. Coursen, September 15, 1861. 
Lewis Cooley, September rg, 1861. 
John R. Dow, September 14, 186r. 
Charles Dean, September 23, 1861. 
Bazil Dove, September 14, 186r. 
John Dunlap, September 22, 186r. 
Charles Darlington, September 14, 1861 
Ennis Dean, September 17, 1861. 
Chris Elibrand, September 14, 1861. 
Lerienus Frienur, September 14, 1861 
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Martin Franks, September 22, 1861. 
John Gassett, September 14, 1861. 
Nathan P. Gillian, September 14, 186r. 
Solomon Gearing, September 14, 1861. 
Almon Hough, September 14, 1861. 
Isaac W. Hull, September 14, 1861. 
James H. Hardin, September 14, 1861. 
James Harbaugh, September 14, 186r. 
George Haight, September 14, 1861. 
Thomas Holtsberry, September 14, 1861. 
Philander R. Hand, September 14, 1861. 
Spencer Holtsberry, September 14, 186r. 
Alfonso Ingle, September 22, 1861. 

John Jones, September 14, 186r. 

John C. Jacobs, September 14, 1861. 
Wesley Kindal, September 14, 1861. 
James R. Kelley, September 14, 1861. 
Edward Kitzmiller, September 14, 1861. 
Cyrus W. Leggett, September 14, 1861. 
Benjamin McFarlan, September 14, 1861. 
Philip Morgan, September 14, 1861. 
Isaac V. Milburn, September 14, 1861. 
Ira M. Marsh, September 14, 1861. 
Leroy C. McCracken, September 14, 1861. 
John R. McArthur, September 14, 1861. 
Hiram Mitchell, September 14, 1861. 
Amos Miner, September 22, 1861. 
Daniel Myers, September 23, 1861. 
Perry Moats, September 23, 1861. 
Luelyn Proctor, September 14, 1861. 
Albert Robinson, September 14, 1861. 
Samuel F. Stewart, September 14, 1861. 
William Spense, September 14, 1861. 
David Still, September 22, 186r. 
Jobn Strader, September 23, 186r. 
Alson Thayer, September 14, 1861. 
John Tegarden, September 14, 1861. 
William Tuttle, September 14, 1861. 
Jonathan Taylor, September 20, 1861. 
William B. Thrall, September 20, 1861. 
James Uffner, September 14, 186r. 
William Vanosdale, September 14, 1861. 
John W. Vanallen, September 14, 1861. 
James Watson, September 14, 1861. 

Eli Wilkins, September 14, 1861. 

George Wharton, September 14, 1861. 
Anson B. White, September 18, 1861. 
William V. Parkerson, September 18, 1861. 
Theodore Worthen, September 23, 186r. 


Company G, Forty-stxTH OHIO VOLUNTEER IN- 
FANTRY.—This company was recruited in the west- 
ern part of the county, by Captain Philip A. Crow, 
and was mustered in with the regiment on the six- 
teenth of October, 1861. It left Camp Chase for 
the field February 18, 1862, and was attached to 
General Sherman’s division at Paducah, Ken- 
tucky. The Forty-sixth was one of the advance 
regiments up the Tennessee to the famous battle- 


ground of Shiloh, and on that memorable day was 
posted near the Shiloh church. 

On Saturday, April 5th, companies B and K 
were on picket. During the night the enemy was 
feeling the Federal lines, and at daylight his col- 
umns were seen deploying in the distance. 

At sunrise a rebel cavalry officer rode up within 
thirty yards of the picket line; checking his horse 
with apparent composure, inquired: ‘Are these 
Union pickets?” He was told they were, and or- 
dered to halt, but turning his horse rode for the 
woods, when the unerring rifle of Sergeant Glenn 
sped a ball through the officer’s brain. Before the 
sun had set on that day Sergeant Glenn also lay 
stark and stiff on the bloody field. 

The Forty-sixth Ohio stood the impetuous charge 
of the rebel hosts on that bright Sunday morning, 
and met with a loss of two hundred and eighty 
killed and wounded. The regiment remained 
upon the battle-field until the twenty-seventh of 
April, when it moved with the army upon Corinth. 

In November the regiment started on a cam- 
paign through the interior of Mississippi, under 
General Grant. 

In June, 1863, the Forty-sixth participated in 
the siege of Vicksburgh. On the fourth of July, 
after the surrender, the regiment moved toward 
Jackson, and in the evening halted in the vicinity 
of Big* Black river. 

Companies E and K were ordered forward to 
the ford at Birdsong’s ferry, but they had been 
there only a short time when it was discovered that 
the enemy was on the opposite bank. 

After several days fighting, the enemy was forced 
to evacuate the city, and the regiment returned to 
Big Black and went into camp. 

On the tenth of October, the regiment, with the 
Fifteenth corps, under General Sherman, embarked 
for Memphis, and from there it marched to the re- 
lief of Chattanooga. 

At the battle of Mission Ridge the regiment 
was engaged, with a heavy loss in killed and 
wounded. Immediately after this battle the regi- 
ment moved on the Knoxville campaign, and then 
went into winter quarters at Scottsborough, Ala- 
bama. 

On the first of May, 1864, the regiment moved 


| in the direction of Chattanooga, and thence to 
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Resaca, where it was actively engaged for three 
days, but with slight loss. The regiment then 
moved on to Dallas. On the twenty-seventh of 
May the rebels made an attack on our forces, but 
were repulsed. In the battle of -New Hope 
Church, which occurred about the first of June, 
the Forty-sixth formed a conspicuous part, the ene- 
my being defeated. On the ninth of June, 
the brigade accompanied General Garrard’s cavalry 
to the vicinity of Kenesaw, at which place severe 
skirmishing was engaged in, with considerable loss 
on both sides. The regiment arrived in the vicin- 
ity of Atlanta on the evening of the twentieth, and 
at that place was engaged in skirmishing until the 
twenty-second. At Ezra church the regiment was 
again engaged. On the third of August the brig- 
ade took up an advanced position, and the Forty- 
sixth, with details from other regiments, was 
ordered to drive in or to capture the enemy’s out- 
posts. The contest was severe, but it resulted in 
the capture of about one hundred prisoners. From 
this time the regiment was constantly engaged in 
fighting until the twenty-sixth, when it took part 
in Sherman’s flank movement to Jonesborough. 
On the second of September, the regiment was 
again engaged, and captured the enemy’s fortified 
skirmish line. The regiment followed Hardee’s 
retreating army and halted near Lovejoy’s station. 
A hand-to-hand conflict followed, but finally the 
enemy was forced to retire, and the Forty-sixth 
captured about fifty prisoners. The regiment par- 
ticipated in the campaign against Hood in Georgia 
and Alabama, and returned to Atlanta on the fifth 
of November. It next proceeded to Savannah. 
Nothing extraordinary occurred until in the vicin- 
ity of Griswoldsville, when the brigade was ordered 
to move toward Macon. The advance soon came 
upon Geneval Kilpatiick, who was engaging Wheel- 
er’s cavalry. An infantry skirmish line soon dis- 
persed the cavalry and the brigade moved on. On 
the tenth of January, 1865, the regiment embarked 
on a steamer for Beaufort, South Carolina. On 
the twenty-seventh, it marched to Bentonville, 
thence to Raleigh, when the news of the surrender 
of Lee’s army was received, and shortly after, at 
the same point, General Johnston surrendered to 


General Sherman. The regiment then proceeded | 


to Louisville, Kentucky, where it was paid off and 


mustered out on the twenty-second of July, 1865. 

This regiment was famous for its fighting quali- 
ties during the war, and under the leadership of 
the gallant Colonel Walcutt made a record, during 
its term of service, that will adorn the brightest 
pages of history. Captain Crow resigned early in 
the war, and the company was commanded by 
other officers during its active service. 

The records show a loss of killed among the 
Licking volunteers in this company of four men, 
but the loss must have been greater, considering 
the many engagements in which it participated. 


MUSTER IN ROLL OF COMPANY G, FORTY-SIXTH 
REGIMENT, OHIO VOLUNTEER INFANTRY. 
COMMISSIONED OFFICERS, 


Captain Philip A. Crow, September 28, 1861. 
First Lieutenant Charles E. Taylor, October 30, 186r. 
Second Lieutenant Hiram B. Wilson, October 12, 1861. 


NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS. 


First Sergeant David Stewart, October 23, 186r. 

Sergeant Harlow G. Johnston, November 11, 1861. 

Sergeant John B. Phinney, November 20, 1861. 

Sergeant Jasper Smith, October 30, 1861. 

Sergeant James A. Newcomb, October 21, 1861. 

Corporal Thomas Tansy, October 12, 186r. 

Corporal William J. Gain, October 12, 1861. 

Corporal John E. Evans, December 18, 1961. 

Corporal William W. Miller, December 11, 186. 

Corporal Alexander Mullen, December 3, 1861. 

Corporal Addison Blain, November 1, 1861. 

Corporal Caleb Fish, October 21, 1861. 

Corporal David Rodenbarger, October 12, 1861. 

Musician Thomas Pugh, October 12, 186r. 

Musician Jacob Kissel, December 21, 1861. 

Wagoner Jefferson Learn, October 12, 1861. 
PRIVATES, 

Lewis Bowman, October 12, 1861. 

John W. Burton, October 21, 1861. 

Edward Buckley, November 17, 1861. 

John Besse, December 11, 1861. 

Josiah Betheord, December 20, 1861. 

EE. Van R. Colton, October 7, 1861. 

Charles Chamberlain, October 12, 1861. 

James Clawson, October 28, 1861. 

David Cain, November 8, 186r. 

Joseph Campbell, October 12, 186r. 

Waldo F. Davis, October r2, 1861. 

Milton Dixon, November 1, 186r. 

Franklin Flinn, October 12, 1861. 

Heenan Fish, October 12, 1861. 

Henry Farnam, October 12, 1861. 

Joshua Gain, October 12, 1861. 

Isaac Golden, October 12, 186r. 

William Hutson, November 15, 1861, 

John Herrore, December 27, 186r. 

Lamer B, Jones, December 9, 1861. 
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Thomas Tamieson, November 1, 1861. 
Moses Johnson, October 22, 186r. 
John King, October 12, 186r. 

Rufus Ketner, November 13, 1861. 
John Lepps, October 2, 1861. 

Peter McKiever, October 12, 1861. 
William Maloy, October 12, 1861. 
John A. Moore, October 12, 1861. 
John Moore, October 12, 186t. 

Asa McCammack, October 12, 1861. 
Dallas Merchant, October 18, 1861. 
Bruce Murry, October 30, 1861. 
Joseph Mullen, October 21, 186r. 
Martin Van B. Mullen, October 21, 1861. 
Oliver Mullen, October 2, 1861. 

Levi Millington, October 19, 186r. 
Otis Millington, October 13, 186r. 
Samuel J. Miller, October 17, 186r. 
Christian May, October 15, 186r. 
Albert Pugh, October r2, 186r. 
William H. Patterson, October 12, 1861. 
John G. Paul, October 30, 1861. 
William Perry, December 27, 186r. 
Samuel Rees, October 12, 1861. 
David Riley, October 12, 1861. 


George W. Stiner, October 12, 1861. 
Richard Spindler, October 12, 186r. 
Joseph Smith, October 12, 1861. 
Albert Smith, November 19, 186r. 
Joseph R. Smith, December 13, 1861. 
Philip Sutton, October 22, 1861. 
William Skates, November 25, 1861. 
William Sherman, October 2, 186r. 
Uray Thomas, November 21, 1861. 
Daniel Van Tassel, October 21, 1861. 
William Whaland, October 23, 1861. 
Theodore Woodruff, December 5, 186r. 
Joseph Wright, October 2, 186r. 
Levi Wagoner, December 13, 186r. 


The following were transferred from this com 
pany to company K, January 3, 1862: 


John S. Atwater, October 2, 1861. 
John S. Bennett, November 26, 1861. 
Chester Bethard, December g, 186r. 
Hezeriah Corbin, December 18, 1861. 
Thomas Davis, November 8, 1861. 
James H. Fairman, October 2, 186r1. 
David M. Pence, October 14, 186r. 
Thomas J. Rice, October 18, 186r. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


HISTORY OF THE WAR CONTINUED. 


THE SEVENTY-SIXTH REGIMENT OHIO INFANTRY—THE LICKING COUNTY REGIMENT—ITS GRAND MARCHES AND VICTO- 
RIES—BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF ITS OFFICERS—MUSTER IN ROLLS OF THE TICKING COUNTY COMPANIES. 


HIS regiment was familiarly known as the 

4 “Licking County Regiment.” In the field it was 
poetically termed the “Licking Volunteers ;” earn- 
ing its title from the fact that it never turned its 
back to the foe, and all through its long and event- 
ful service fortunately shared with the winning side 
many of the grandest victories of the war. The 
war had assumed such gigantic proportions when 
the President called for “five hundred thousand 
more,” it became evident that Licking county must 
yield more of her sons, not in squads, not in com- 
panies, but a regiment of men must go forth to 
attest her patriotism and fidelity to the Union. 
The government had educated a Newark boy in 
the profession of arms who had grown to man- 
hood. Ten long years had his sword been sheath- 
ed, and now many of his class-mates down in 


“Dixie Land” had turned against the flag they had 
sworn to support. 

Charles R. Woods realized this as the accepted 
time to act in the defence of his country. 

He called upon the young men of his native 
county to follow him to the field. A local pride 
favored the project of organizing a county regi- 
ment. It was sometimes called a “family regi- 
ment.” Two brothers were made colonel and 
lieutenant colonel; a brother-in-law was made ma- 
jor, and another brother-in-law made adjutant, 
The venerable Ezekiel S. Woods was called the 
“Father of the Regiment.” The adopted children 
in this grand old regiment soon learned in the field 
to honor, obey and respect the heads of the famity. 

The Seventy-sixth regiment Ohio volunteer in- 
fantry was organized for three years’ service, in 
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| Fi eprapernn a eae ire eer meee 
obedience to the call of the President of the 
United States of July 1861, for five hundred thou- 
sand men, and under the provisions of the follow- 
ing order: 

HEADQUARTERS OHIO MILITIA. 
Adjutant General's Office, 
Columbus, Ohio, Oct. 7, 1861. 
Special Order No. 882. 
Colonel Charles R. Woods is authorized to organize a regi- 
ment of infantry. The regiment shall be number Seventy-six ; 
and shall have its rendezvous at Camp Sherman, near Newark, 
Ohio. The regimental officers will be appuinted and mustered 
as required by general orders of the war department. Should 
the regiment not be filled by the end of thirty days from this 
date, the companies may be assigned to other regiments at the 
discretion of the governor. 
By order, 
R. MASON, 

Asst. Adjutant General, Ohio. 

The detachment of recruits enlisted by Thad- 

deus Lemert—who was commissioned a second 
‘lieutenant to raise a company, October 5, 1861— 
"was assigned to this regiment and went into camp 
“Sherman forty-one in number. The company was 
‘filled November 1, 1861 (Thaddeus Lemert com- 
Missioned captain, Beverly W. Lemert first lieu- 
ttenant, Simeon B. Wall second lieutenant), and 
designated as company A. 

Joseph M. Scott, commissioned a second lieu- 
itenant October 8, 1861, filled his company Novem- 
Nber 12th, and was appointed captain, Ira P. French 
first lieutenant, and John R. Miller second lieuten- 
ant. The company was designated as company B. 

- Levi P. Coman, commissioned a second lieuten- 
-ant October 8, 1861, filled his company December 
.4th and was appointed captain, John S. Anderson 
first lieutenant, and John W. Gray second lieu- 
itenant. The company was designated as compa- 
ny C. 

Charles H. Kibler, commissioned a_ second 
lieutenant the seventh day of October, 1861, filled 
his company December 15th, and was appoiiicd 
captain, I. Newton Hempsted first licutenant, and 
Reason C. Strong second lieutenant. The com- 
pany was designated as company D. 

Joseph C. Wehrle, commissioned a second 
lieutenant October 7, 1861, filled his company 
December 16th and was appointed captain, Mich- 
ael R. Maher first lieutenant, and Charles Luther 
second lieutenant. The company was designated 


as company E. 
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Strew M. Emmons of New Lisbon, Columbiana 
county, Ohio, commissioned a second licutenant 
October 9, 1861, and James H. H. Hunter of 
Wellsville, Columbiana county, commissioned a 


second lieutenant October 13, 1861, formed a 
junction with their detachments and organized a 
company December 18, 1861. Strew M. Em- 


mons was appointed captain, James H. H. Hunter 
first lieutenant, and Freeman Morrison second 
heutenant. 
pany F. 

James Stewart, commissioned a second lieuten- 
ant October 15, 1861, filled his company January 
7, 1862, and was appointed captain, Jehile T. 
Wintrode first lieutenant, and Richard W. Burt 
second lieutenant. ‘The company was designated 
as company G. 

Richard W. Burt, who was commissioned a sec- 
ond lieutenant failed to raise the number of men 
required to hold his commission. His men were 
assigned to company G, and he having enlisted in 
the same company was elected second lieutenant. 

Lucien H. Wright was commissioned a second 
lieutenant October 9, 1861. Having failed to fill 
his company, the detachment was augmented by 
transfers from lieutenant William S. Wright’s de- 
tachment. Jerome N. Rappleyea first lieutenant 
and adjutant, was appointed captain, John A. Dill 
first lieutenant, January 24, 1862, and Lucien H. 
Wright second lieutenant. The company was des- 
ignated as company H. 

Edward Briggs, of Massillon, Ohio, was ap- 
pointed a second lieutenant October 3, 1861, to 
raise a company in the Sixty-first regiment Ohio 
volunteers. The company was organized Novem- 
ber 27, 1861. Edward Briggs captain, James M. 
Blackburn first lieutenant, and John H. Hardgrove 
second lieutenant, and was designated as company 
B. The company was transferred to the Seventy- 
sixth Ohio volunteers, February 3, 1862, and desig- 
nated as company I. 

James M. Jay, of Canton, Ohio, commissioned 
a second lieutenant October 15, 1861, filled his 
company by transfers from lieutenant William S. 
Wright’s detachment February 7, 1862, and was 
appointed captain, David R. Kelley first lieutenant, 
and Mark Sperry second lieutenant. The company 
was designated as company k. 


The company was designated as com- 
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William S. Wright, commissioned a second lieu- 
tenant November 19, 1861, resigned February 6, 
1862, and his detachment was assigned to compa- 
nies H. and K. 

Milton S. Moore, commissioned a second lieu- 
tenant October 15, 1861, resigned, and was 
appointed sergeant major February 7, 1862. His 
detachment was assigned to company H. 

William Beaumont, commissioned a second 
lieutenant January 17, 1862, resigned February 7, 
1862, not having the required number of recruits. 

Charles R. Woods, captain in the Ninth United 
States infantry, was detached from the regular army, 
appointed colonel October 7, 1861, and placed in 
command of the Forty-fourth regiment Ohio in- 
fantry October 12, 1861. He served about one 
month in western Virginia, and returned to Camp 
Sherman, Ohio, to complete the organization of the 
Seventy-sixth Regiment. 

William B. Woods was commissioned lieutenant 
colonel November 4, 1861, and commenced the 
work of organizing and drilling the new regiment 
at Camp Sherman. 

Willard Warner was commissioned major of the 
regiment December 28, 1861. 

Charles R. Pierce was appointed surgeon Janu- 
ary 9, 1862, and Thomas B. Hood, assistant sur- 
geon November 6, 1861. 

Henry D. Wright, appointed ‘first lieutenant in 
Seventy-fifth regiment Ohio volunteer infantry, Sep- 
tember 18, 1861, was transferred to the Seventy- 
sixth regiment and appointed quartermaster Octo- 
ber 14, 1861. 

Jerome N. Rappleyea was discharged from the 
Ninth United States infantry and commissioned 
first lieutenant November 25, 1861, and appointed 
adjutant of the Seventy-sixth regiment December 
ZA Oils 

Rev. John W. McCarty was appointed chaplain 
of the regiment December 16, 186r. 

During the organization of the regiment the men 
were daily drilled in squad, company and battalion 
drill, and in the duties of the sentinel and soldier. 
Through the military knowledge and experience of 
Colonel Woods, and the efficiency and energy of 
Lieutenant Colonel Woods, both officers and nen 


made rapid advancement. The men were first 


armed with the French. musket, which was after- - 


ward exchanged for the Springfield rifled musket. 

The regiment left Newark for the field on the 
ninth of February, 1862, and within six days was 
in line of battle, at Fort Donelson. Here it did 
effective service. Ata critical moment when the 
enemy attempted to break our lines, the officers 
and men behaved gallantly under the first fre. On 
the sixth of April the regiment made a forced 
march from Adamsville—where it occupied a posi- 
tion on the right of General Grant’s army, in Wal- 
lace’s division—to the battle-field of Shiloh. On 
the seventh it participated in that sanguinary en- 
gagement from early morn until the enemy were in 
full retreat at night. During the siege at Corinth 
the regiment occupied a position in the grand re- 
serve and performed good service. On one occa- 
sion it made a gallant charge and drove a rebel 
outpost from its position. After the evacuation of 
Corinth the regiment moved to Memphis, thence 
by river to Helena, where it joined General Curtis’ 
army of the southwest. In August, 1862, it formed 
part of an expedition down the river to Vicksburgh, 
under the command of Colonel Woods, and sur- 
prised the Thirty-first Louisiana regiment at Milli- 
ken’s Bend, capturing its camp with forty prisoners. 
It also captured Haine’s Bluff, on the Yazoo river, 
taking four siege guns, two field pieces, and a large 
amount of ammunition. The rebel steamer Fair- 
play, with six thousand stand of new arms, was 
also captured by the expedition under Colonel 
Woods. In October the regiment moved from 
Helena to St. Genevieve, Missouri, and thence to 
Pilot Knob, where the health of the men was re- 
cuperated. The loss up to this time, by disease 
and death, had been heavy. In December the 
Seventy-sixth formed a part of General Sherman’s 
expedition against Vicksburgh, being assigned to 
Hovey’s brigade, of Steele’s division, and it partic- 
ipated in that disastrous attack at Chickasaw Bayou. 
The depression among the men occasioned by this 
failure was soon dissipated by the glorious victory 
at Arkansas Post in January, 1863, where the 
Seventy-sixth bore a conspicuous part. In the 
charge on the enemy’s rifle-pits at that place, the 
officers and men of the regiment behaved most 
gallantly, holding their ground against the concen- 
trated fire of three rebel regiments and two pieces 
of artillery, and not being properly supported, the 
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_Tegiment only held its ground at the point of the 
bayonet. The brave Captain Thaddeus Lemert 
fell here, together with many gallant men. In 
February, 1863, the Ohio legislature passed a joint 
resolution tendering thanks to the Seventy-sixth 
regiment, with others, for gallantry and good con- 
duct at the capture of Arkansas Post. 

The regiment again moved down the Mississippi 
river to Young’s point, and joined Grant's army in 
its operations about Vicksburgh, working vigorous- 
ly on the canal across the isthmus. In April it 
took part in the expedition down Deer creek, and 
routed the enemy under Colonel Ferguson, return- 
ing to the river with large supplies of forage, 
horses, and mules. In May the Seventy-sixth 

,moved with the Fifteenth corps, commanded by 
General Sherman, around to the rear of Vicks- 
burgh, skirmished at Fourteen Mile creek, and 
struck Jackson, the capital of Mississippi, on the 
fifteenth of May. Here it performed quick and 
effective work in destroying the railroad and bridge 
across Pearl river. From thence, with rapid 
marches, the army closed around the doomed city 
of Vicksburgh, the Seventy-sixth occupying a posi- 
tion on the extreme right, next the river. For 
forty-six days it skirmished and besieged, burrowed 
and mined through the intricate approaches to that 
stronghold, and at last rejoiced in the victory on 
Independence Day, when our flag was proudly 
flung out over that last barrierto the Gulf. But 
the pleasures of a release from protracted siege 
operations were not to be long enjoyed; anticipa- 
tions of rest and quiet in camp were cast aside to 
face the stern duty in the field. The sun that set 
on that glorious day of victory, rose to find the 
regiment faced about and tramping through dust 
and heat towards the rebel chieftain Johnson, who 
had hung on our rear. Rapid strides and hard 
knocks drove him into the capital—Jackson—and a 
steady hammering drove him thence and scattered 
his forces towards the center of the confederacy. 

The commercial gateway to the gulf was now 
open; then followed rest to the army until Septem- 
ber, when, breaking camp at Black river, it moved 
to another field yet contested—that of Rosecrans’, 
in Tennessee. The regiment moved by river to 
Memphis, thence by land through Tennessee and 
northern Georgia, in time to join Hooker in his 


memorable fight above the clouds. Lookout Moun- 
tain swept at its summit, Mission Ridge was next in 
the path of the victorious army, and again the flag 
fluttered in triumph there, gathering a perfect har- 
vest of prisoners in its wake. The high pitch of an- 
imus wrought by these victories impelled the men 
to intrepid daring. At Ringgold, on the twenty- 
seventh of November, they scaled the rocky face 
of Taylor’s Ridge, in the face of a scathing fire in 
front and flank, but the Seventy-sixth faltered not 
until led by Lieutenant Colonel Warner to the 
crest of the hill. But many brave men had fallen, 
—the gallant Captain French, Lieutenant Wall, 
Lieutenant Miller, and Lieutenant Lemert—fell 
facing the foe; Lieutenant Metzgar and Captain 
Blackburn were wounded. Seven men were shot 
down in succession while carrying the flag. Cap- 
tain Wherle lost sixteen men out of twenty in his 
company. It has been said that General Grant 
remonstrated with Hooker for sending men against 
such odds, and Hooker replied: ‘Those Ohio 
boys were too impetuous to hold back.” The 
Seventy-sixth was temporarily in Hooker’s com- 
mand at this time. In January, 1864, the regi- 
ment went into winter quarters at Paint Rock, Ala- 
bama, and soon after re-enlisted as veterans, and 
proceeded to Ohio on veteran furlough. Many 
hearts fluttered with pride among that great con- 
course of people who beheld that column of com- 
panies march down the main street of Newark— 
three hundred war-bronzed veterans in all of the 
nine hundred that marched away two short years 
before. The mass soon lost its cohesive qualities 
in that circle of friends—dissolved and drifted to 
the old firesides again, where a long time the 
acant space had held sway; but there were many 
absent ones who would never return until the last 
bugle reveille called them to an eternal abode, 
where war is known no more. The regiment re- 
turned to its camp at Paint Rock in March. In 
May it broke camp again and marched to Chatta- 
nooga, and entered into General Sherman’s Atlanta 
campaign. On the fourteenth it charged the rebel 
works at Resaca, and held the position until the 
evacuation; thence moved with the army, and, at 
Dallas, on the twenty-eighth, repulsed a desperate 
charge of the enemy. Here the regiment reserved 
its fire until the enemy approached within a few 
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yards, when it opened a deadly volley of musketry, 
driving back the rebel columns with fearful loss. 
In June it moved forward and occupied a posi- 
tion in the front line at Kenesaw Mountain, where, 
on the twenty-second, its skirmishers took part in 
the disastrous charge of that day. When the 
rebels again evacuated, the regiment moved 
through Marietta, crossed the Chattahoochie 
river, and pushed up within four miles of Atlanta. 
On the twenty-second of July, when Hood swept 
round the flank and rear of McPherson, the 
Seventy-sixth occupied a position on the extreme 
right, with the division commanded by General 
Charles R. Woods. The rebel columns poured 
through a gap to the left, in full view, and pushed 
back the Union troops of a brigade that held the 
works on the crest of the hill, capturing a four-gun 
twenty-pound Parrot battery. 
moment that General Woods was ordered to pass 
his division to the left and charge the victorious 
rebel lines, and retake the lost works and guns. 
The enemy formed on the reverse side of the 
works, and awaited the attack of General Woods. 
Without faltering the line of blue swept grandly up 
the hill slope, under a galling fire, nor stopped 
until its colors were planted and the enemy hurled 
back. The battery was retaken and the works 
secured, when quickly the division turned 
again to occupy the old position and prevent a 
flank movement; the rebel line had about as 
quickly formed, and, pushing parallel with General 
Woods, delivered a volley when on the move; a 
return volley sent them reeling back—the old _po- 
sition was secured and the battle was over. Lieu- 
tenant Steffa, a gallant young officer of the regi- 
ment, was killed during this movement. Lieuten- 
ant Arnold, in Captain Miller’s company was very 
severely wounded. 


It was at this critical 


The regiment moved the next morning to the 
left, and again made a night march to the extreme 
right, to the west of Atlanta. Here on the twenty- 
eighth, the enemy attacked the whole line of the 
Fifteenth corps, and was repulsed with fearful 
loss. The Seventy-sixth occupied an important 
position in an angel of the line, and with fixed 
bayonets withstood the brunt of the attack for four 
hours. One thousand of the rebel dead were 
found in front of the Fifteenth corps. 


Siege oper- ° 


ations were then continued until the twenty-fifth of 
August, when the regiment took part in the grand 
flank movement to the south which resulted in the . 
capture of Atlanta. It struck the Montgomery 
railroad, and twisted its track for miles, then 
marched across Flint river and faced the enemy at 
Jonesborough. On the thirty-first the rebels charg- 
ed the lines and were repulsed,—the Seventy-sixth 
meeting them in open field. After the evacuation of 
Jonesborough, the regiment followed the enemy to 
Lovejoy station, where the campaign ended, and 
on the eighth of September it went into camp at 
East point. When Hood moved north and threat- 
ened Sherman’s line of communications, the Seven- 
ty-sixth moved with the corps through Resaca and 
Snake Creek gap, and skirmished with the enemy 
at Ship’s gap. Here, on the sixteenth of October, 
it captured two companies of a South Carolina 
regiment, and this practically ended its participa- 
tion in the battles of the West. The Seventy-sixth 
marched with Serman to the sea, the men enjoying 
a continuous picnic all the way. When Savannah 
was taken it performed provost guard duty in the 
city until the ninth of January, 1865, when it 
started on the march through the Carolinas. It 
skirmished at Columbia and performed guard duty 
in that city four days. It participated in the last 
battle of the war, at Bentonville. After Johnson’s 
surrender it marched through Richmond to Wash- 
ington, and took part in the grand review, then 
moved to Louisville for muster out. The men 
were discharged at Columbus on the twenty-fourth 
of July, four hundred and thirty-three in number. 
This regiment participated in forty-four battles, 
moved nine thousand six hundred and twenty-five 
miles on foot, by rail and water, and passed through 
eleven rebellious States. Two hundred and forty- 
one men were wounded in battle, three hundred — 
and fifty-one died on the field and in hospital, two 
hundred and twenty-two carry scars as evidence of 
their struggle with the enemy, and two hundred 
and eighty-two yet carry the seeds of disease con- 
tracted in the line of duty. It is a sad but noble 
record, and the survivors may well be proud of the 
part they have taken in establishing the greatness 
and permanence of the Union. Of the eight com- 
panies of the Seventy-sixth regiment that were’ or- 
ganized in Licking county, the following is a list of 
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sthe officers, together with their rank and other in- 


steresting official data. 

Colonel Charles R. Woods was born in Newark, 

sand graduated at the West Point academy in July, 

1852. He was a captain in the Ninth infantry 
*when sought by the governor of Ohio to raise an 
#Ohio regiment. He was commissioned colonel of 
tthe Seventy-sixth regiment October 12, 1861, and 
promoted to brigadier general August 22, 1863. 
Brave, careful, and sagacious, he was, as General 
“Sherman once described him, a “magnificent offi- 
scer. He had the confidence and esteem of his 
smen, none of whom failed to recognize the soldier- 
fly qualities of which he was possessed. 

Lieutenant Colonel William B. Woods was com- 
mmissioned lieutenant colonel November 4, 1861. 
“He was born in Newark. A lawyer by profession, 
the rose to distinction at the bar and in political 
scircles. He had command of the Seventy-sixth 
eregiment during most of its career (Colonel Charles 
IR. Woods having a brigade); and to his faithful 
work in drill and discipline the regiment owed its 
vefficiency. He was a brave officer, daring and in- 
strepid to the extreme in battle. Promoted to 
colonel August 22, 1863, and afterward brigadier 
general. After the war he was appointed United 
States district judge, for which, by reason of his 
thigh legal attainments, he was.well qualified. 

Major Willard Warner was born in Granville, 
appointed major December 28, 1861, promoted 
ito lieutenant colonel September 10, 1863, and 
-afterwards to brigadier general. Major War- 
‘Der was a man possessed of a finely-cultivated 
‘mind, chivalrous and brave in battle. He served 
with credit on General Sherman’s staff during the 
Atlanta campaign. 

Assistant surgeon Thomas B. Hood was com- 
missioned assistant surgeon November 6, 1861, and 
served with the regiment until after the battle of 
Shiloh, when he. became detached. Resigned Jan- 
uary 26, 1863. 

Chaplain John W. McCarty was commissioned 
December 17, 1861, and served until he resigned, 
October 3, 1862. He performed efficient staff 
duty with General Woods, on several occasions. 
He was a man of high scholarly attainments, and 
would have made a high mark had he been in the, 
military branch of the service. 


Captain Thaddeus Lemert, of company A, wa: 
commissioned captain November 1, 1861, fron 
Elizabethtown. 


He was a magnificent officer, < 
fine drill officer and disciplinarian, and beloved by 
his men. He was killed at the head of his com- 
pany in the battle of Arkansas Post, January 11, 
1863. 

Captain James M. Scott, of Alexandria, was 
commissioned captain of company B November 


12, 1861. He was a fine drill officer, and a man 
of exemplary character. He resigned September 
30, 1862. 


Captain Levi P. Coman, of Newark, was com- 
missioned captain of company C December 4, 186r. 
A lawyer by profession, and of delicate health, he 
entered the service with spirit, but resigned Janu- 
uary 21, 1863, on account of poor health. 

Captain Charles H. Kibler, of Newark, was 
commissioned captain of company D December 
16, 1861. He was also a lawyer by profession, 
and of delicate frame. He had an indomitable 
will, which carried him through the war with great 
credit. He made a valuable staff officer, and per- 
formed efficient service in that capacity with General 
Woods as assistant adjutant-general. He was 
brevetted lieutenant colonel by the President at the 
close of the war for gallant and meritorious ser- 
vices. 

Captain Joseph C. Wehrle, of Newark, a Ger- 
man by birth, was commissioned captain of com- 
pany E December 16, 1861. He was one of the 
best officers in the regiment. At Ringgold he 
stood the brunt of that disastrous conflict, and lost 
nearly all of his men. He was brevetted lieuten- 
ant-colonel at the close of the war for gallant and 
meritorious services. He was mustered out at the 
expiration of his term of service. 

Captain James Stewart, of Jacksontown, was 
commissioned captain of company G January 7, 
1862. He was one of the most reliable officers in 
the army. Kind to his men, he ever providing for 
their wants. He was mustered out, at the expira- 
tion of his term of service, December 23, 1864, 
and brevetted lieutenant-colonel by the president 
for gallant and meritorious service. 

Captain Charles D. Miller, of Newark, was born 
in Mt. Vernon; enlisted as a private in com- 
pany C October 18, 1861; was promoted to first 
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sergeant and sergeant major, and again to adjutant 
and first lieutenant May 30, 1862. When the 
regiment re-enlisted as veterans, he was commis- 
sioned as captain of company C March to, 1864. 
He performed staff duty as inspector .during the 
Atlanta campaign. He was of spare frame, but of 
strong will and nerve which carried him through 
all the exposures of the service. He was dis- 
charged at the expiration of his term of service, 
and brevetted a major by the President at the close 
of the war, for gallant and meritorious service. A 
more complete record of this officer can be found 
in the biographical sketches on another page. 

Captain Beverly W. Lemert was from Elizabeth- 
town; commissioned first lieutenant of company A 
November 1, 1861; promoted to captain October 
1, 1862, and mustered out at the expiration of his 
term of service. 

Captain Ira B. French was from Alexandria; 
commissioned first lieutenant of company B Novem- 
ber 12, 1861, and promoted captain September 30, 
1862. He was a splendid officer, and tell at Ring- 
gold, leading his men, November 27, 1863. 

Lieutenant John S. Anderson, of Fredonia, was 
commissioned first lieutenant company C Decem- 
ber 4,-1861. He was a brave officer and a good 
drill-master; was wounded at Arkansas Post Janu- 
ary 11, 1863, and died from its effects on the 
twenty-fourth of the same month. 

Lieutenant I. Newton Hempsted, of Newark, 
was commissioned first lieutenant of company D 
December 16, 1861, and resigned March 27, 1862. 

Lieutenant Michael P. Maher, of Newark, was 
commissioned first lieutenant of company E Dec- 
ember 16, 1861, and discharged August 7, 1862. 

Lieutenant Jehile T. Wintrode; of Hebron, was 
commissioned first lieutenant of company G Janu- 
ary 7, 1862, and promoted to captain March to, 
1864. He was appointed major July 13, 186s, 
but declined the commission. <A gallant officer, 
and beloved by his men, he served until the 
regiment was mustered out. 

Lieutenant John A. Dill, of Homer, was com- 
missioned first lieutenant of company H. He was 
taken prisoner at Shiloh in April, 1862, and died 
in Corinth, Mississippi. 

Lieutenant Henry D. Wright, of Granville, was 


commissioned first lieutenant October 14, 1861, | 


and appointed quartermaster of the regiment. 
He performed effective service during the organiza- 
tion of the regiment, and was one of the best 
quartermasters in the service. He resigned Feb- 
ruary 22, 1864. 

Lieutenant S. S. Wells, of Newark, served as ser- 
geant major during the organization of the regiment, 
and was commissioned first lieutenant and adju- 
tant January 21,1862. He resigned May 30, 1862. 

Lieutenant John R. Miller, of Hartford, was com- 
missioned second lieutenant, company B October 
10, 1861, and promoted to first lieutenant March 
22, 1862. Hewasa braveand good officer. Was 
killed in the battle of Ringgold, Georgia, Novem- 
ber 27, 1863. 

Lieutenant Simeon B. Wall came from Eliza- 
bethtown, and was commissioned second lieuten- 
ant of company A November 1, 1861. Promoted 
to first heutenant May 31, 1862. A faithful officer. 
He also gave up his life at Ringgold for his coun- 
try’s cause. 

Lieutenant John W. Gray, of Newark, was com- 
missioned second lieutenant of company C De- 
cember 4, 1861, and was discharged October 14, 
1862. 

Major Reason C. Strong, of Newark, was com- 
missioned second lieutenant of company D De- 
cember 16, 1861. Promoted to first lieutenant 
September 30, 1862, and captain March 10, 1864, 
and to major June 16, 1865. He also received a 
commission, and served, as lieutenant colonel, July 
13, 1865. Major Strong was a splendid officer, 
and served coutinuously with the regiment from its 
organization until its final muster out. 

Lieutenant Charles Luther, of Newark, was com- 
missioned second lieutenant of company E De- 
cember 18, 1861, and promoted to first lieutenant 
August 7, 1862. A German by nativity. He was 
a brave officer. On May 24, 1863, he was shot 
dead in front of Vicksburgh. 

Captain Richard W. Burt, of Newark, was com- 
missioned second lieutenant of company G Janu- 
ary 7, 1862. Was promoted to first lieutenant 
January 11, 1863, and to captain March 11, 1864. 
An ,editor before the war, he acted as regimental 
correspondent during the service. He was a brave 
and good officer; was wounded at Resaca May ra, 
1864. Mustered out with the regiment. 
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Lieutenant Lucien H. Wright, of Homer, was 
‘commissioned second lieutenant October 9, 1861, 
‘and resigned February 26, 1862. 

Lieutenant Calvin G. Wells was commissioned 
‘second lieutenant February 26, 1862, and died of 
disease May 28, 1862, near Corinth. 

Lieutenant Mark Sperry was commissioned sec- 
-ond lieutenant of company K February 7, 1862, 
sand resigned February 26, 1863. 

Lieutenant Milton S. Moore, was sergeant major, 
sand commissioned second lieutenant March 27, 
1862. He-sresigned October 31, 1862. 

Captain Frederick H. Wilson, of Newark, was 
‘commissioned second lieutenant August 14, 1862, 
promoted to first lieutenant March ro, 1864, and 
=o captain of company K April 13, 1864. Trans- 
ferred by presidential appointment to assistant ad- 
jutant general’s department as captain February, 
865, and promoted to major in same department 
n July of same year. Commanded company K 
during the Atlanta campaign, but was detached 
during the greater part of his service, serv- 
‘ng most of the time with General Charles R. 
Woods. Was mustered out in April, 1866. Major 
Wilson made a splendid record in the service. He 
svas brevetted lieutenant colonel at the close of the 
war for gallant and meritorious services. After he 
svas mustered out of the volunteer service he was 
commissioned a first lieutenant in the regular 
army, but returned the commission to the war de- 
‘partment. 

Lieutenant John A. Lemert, of Elizabethtown, 
was first sergeant of company A, and afterward 
promoted to second lieutenant and first lieutenant. 
He was a splendid officer, of exemplary character, 
and beloved by his comrades. He laid down his 
life at Ringgold, Georgia, November 27, 1863. 

Lieutenant William H. Darlington, of Newark, 
was first sergeant of company D. Promoted to 
second lieutenant October 14, 1862, and to first 
jieutenant March 10, 1864. He was discharged 
December 29, 1864. 

Captain John J. Metzgar, of Granville, entered 
ihe service as quartermaster sergeant, for which 
Sosition he was well qualified. He was promoted 
,o second lieutenant September 30, 1862; to first 
jieutenant March 10, 1864, and to captain, Janu- 
ary 18, 1865. 


He served as regimental quarter- 


master, and was one of the most thorough officers 
in that department. Captain Metzgar was severcly 
wounded at Ringgold, while in command of com- 
pany C. He served with the regiment until it was 
mustered out. 

Lieutenant A. A. Battee was first sergeant of 
company B. Promoted to second lieutenant Sep- 
tember 30, 1862, and died of disease July 30, 1863. 

Captain George W. Jeremy, was first sergeant of 
company E. Promoted to second lieutenant Octo- 
ber 1, 1862, and first lieutenant March ro, 1864, and 
to captain January 18, 1865. Captain Jeremy was 
a fine officer, and a man of excellent character. 
He served with the regiment until its muster out. 

Captain Jacob A. Jury, was first sergeant of com- 
pany G. Promoted to second lieutenant January 11, 
1863, first lieutenant March 10, 1864, and to cap- 
tain January 18, 1865. He served as regimental 
adjutant, and also on staff duty with General Will- 
iam B. Woods. Captain Jury was a splendid 
officer and a courteous gentleman. Mustered out 
with the regiment. 

Captain John Hiser, of Newark, was sergeant 
in company E. Promoted to second lieutenant 
January 1, 1863, and first lieutenant March 1o, 
1864, and to captain February to, 1865. Captain 
Hiser was a German. A brave and faithful officer. 
Mustered out with the regiment. 

Captain Cary M. Marriott was a sergeant in 
company D. Promoted to second lieutenant No- 
vember 24, 1863, first lieutenant March 1o, 1864- 
and to captain June 16, 1865. He served on 
General Wood’s staff, and was a brave and stylish 
officer. Was mustered out with the regiment. 

Captain Frank J. Brackett, of Fredonia, was ser- 
geant in company B. Promoted to second lieu- 
tenant, November 24, 1863, first lieutenant March 
10, 1864, and to captain, June 15, 1865. He was 
a good officer, and served with the regiment 
throughout. 

Lieutenant Miles Arnold, of Fredonia, was a ser- 
geant in company C, Promoted to second lieutenant 
November 24, 1863, and first lieutenant March 10, 
1364. Lieutenant Arnold was a daring officer, of 
an iron will. He was badly wounded in a charge 
at Atlanta, July 22, 1864, and was discharged in 
consequence, November 4, 1864. 

Captain Zebulon P, Evans, of Elizabethtown, 
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was a sergeant in company A, Promoted to 
second lieutenant November 24, 1863, and first 
lieutenant, March 10, 1864, and to captain, Janu- 
ary 18, 1865. He was one of the best officers in 
the regiment, and had the love and confidence of 
his men. Mustered out with the regiment. He 
died at his home in Perry township since the war. 

Lieutenant Edward Freeman, of Homer, was a 
sergeant in company H. Promoted to first licu- 
enant, January 18, 1865, and mustered out with 
the regiment. He was a true and faithful officer. 

Lieutenant Lewis Follett, was a sergeant in com- 
pany B. Promoted to first lieutenant January 18, 
1865, and served and mustered out as adjutant. 
Lieutenant Follett was a splendid officer, and was 
eminently qualified to fill a higher grade, had op- 
portunity offered. 

Lieutenant William B. Gale, was a sergeant in 
company A. Promoted to first lieutenant, January 
18, 1865. He was a good officer. Mustered out 
with the regiment. 

Lieutenant Samuel Hupp, was a sergeant in com- 
pany D. Promoted to first lheutenant, January 18, 
1865. As soldier and officer he served with credit. 
Mustered out with the regiment. 

Lieutenant Virgil W. Graves was a sergeant in 
company B. Promoted to first lieutenant Febru- 
ary 10, 1865, and mustered out with the regiment. 
He was a true and faithful soldier. 

Lieutenant Jabez L. Rhodeback was a sergeant 
at the organization, and promoted to first lieuten- 
ant June 16, 1865. Mustered out with the regi- 
ment. He was a valuable man and officer in the 
service. | 

Sergeant William Montgomery, color-bearer, de- 
serves special mention. He carried the flag in 
the thickest of the fight, at the peril of his life, 
and with the loss of an arm. He was awarded a 
medal for his gallantry. 

Within the limits of a work of this kind it is im- 
possible to mention the many brave deeds of the men 
inthe ranks. An impartial history of this regiment 
would make volumes. ‘The greatest heroes of this 
war were the patient, nameless men of the ranks. 
Every American veteran volunteer was a general, 
in experience, it not in name, and, without lead- 
ers, their intelligence and bravery sustained them 
through the most trying ordeals. 


MUSTER IN ROLL OF COMPANY A, SEVENTY-SIXTH 
REGIMENT, OHIO VOLUNTEER INFANTRY. 


COMMISSIONED OFFICERS. 


Captain Thaddeus Lemert, October 5, 1861. 
First Lieutenant Beverly W. Lemert, October 5, 1861. 
Second Lieutenant Simeon B. Wall, October 5, 1861. 


NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS. 


First Sergeant John A. Lemert, October 5, 1861. 
Sergeant Zebulon P. Evans, October 5, 1861. 
Sergeant Samuel R. Palmer, October, 9, 1861. 
Sergeant Leonidas M. Bennett, October r2, 1861. 
Sergeant Charles H. Green, October 5, 186. 
Corporal Noah Legg, October 5, 1861. 
Corporal William H. Gale, October 5, 186r. 
Corporal Jonathan C. Painter, October g, 1861. 
Corporal Orren D. Lemert, October 21, 1861. 
Corporal James W. Howell, October 16, 1861. 
Corporal James W. Tilton, October 5, 1861. 
Corporal Walters S. Phillips, October 5, 1869. 
Corporal Jay Adams, October 5, 1861. 

Fifer Jay Brown, October 7, 1861. 

Drummer Charles C. Lemert, October 12, 1861. 
Wagoner James Thompson, October 21, 1861. 


PRIVATES. 


Howard Adams, October 5, 186r. 
Henry Austin, October 12, 1861. 
Elijah Beckham, October 5, 1861. 
John F. Brown, October 5, 186r. 
George W. Bayles, October 5, 1861. 
William D. Baker, October 5, 1861. 
George Baker, December 10, 1861. 
Jacob Brooks, October 18, 186r. 
Enoch I. Chapin, October 5, 1861. 
William Cochran, October 12, 1861. 
William Chicken, October, 10, 1861. 
Joseph B. Chippy, October 14, 1861.. 
James R. Cotter, October 24, 1861. 
William F. Craft, October 13, 1861. 
Isaac Cline, November 18, 1861. 
Ammi I. Cunningham, December t5, 18or. 
James Dunn, October 5, 186r. 
Thomas Dunn, October 5, 1861. 
John W. Divan, October 5, 1861. 
Silas A. Drake, October 5, 186r. 
Richard Dove, October 21, 186r. 
George Eusley, October 5, 1861. 
Isaac K. Frampton, October 5, 186. 
John Eusley, October 5, 1861. 

Leyi G. Flenner, October, 24, 186r. 
Wesley Frost, October 9, 186r. 
David Francis, October 14, 186r. 
Benjamin Fleming, October 5, 1861. 
John W. Gardner, October 5, 186r. 
Benjamin L. Green, October 5, 186r. 
Sylvester A. Green, October 24, 1861. 
Thomas Gourley, October 9, 186r. 
Samuel F. Gilbreath, October 17, 1861. 
James R. Hanis, October 12, 186r. 
William Howell, October r2, 1861. 
Joel D. Handley, October r2, 1861. 
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Edward Johns, October 9, 186r. 
Elias Johns, October 9, 1861. 
Martin V. Jones, October 14, 186r. 


Drummer John Van Buskirk, October 9, 1861. 
Teamster George Devilbliss, October 9, 1861. 


Wilson Joseph, October 11, 1861. BEATA ES. 
George L. Lemert, October 5, 1861. Thomas C, Bowie, October 9, 1861. 
7 Charles Low, October 12, 186r. Nimrod Bowie, October 9, r86r. 
David Lloyd, November 9, 186r. Tillman Belt, October 9, 186r. 
John Legg, October 5, 1861. Stephen E. Belt, October 9, 1861. 
William Little, October 5, 186r. James F. Belt, October 9, 186r. 
William Murray, October 5, 186r. Ryan Booker, October 9, 186r. 
Asbury Moran, October 5, 1861. Oliver H. Brooks, October 15, 186r. 
William Moran, October 5, 186r. William Baker, October 17, 1861. 
Joshua Moran, October s, 1861. Joseph P. Brooks, October 17, 1861. 
John T. Moore, October 5, 186r. John Boyce, October 9, 186r. 
Samuel H. Moore, October 14, 1861. Daniel Barrack, November 5, 186r. 
John W. McKnight, November 13, 186r. George Clark, October 9, 1861. 
Isaiah McKnight, October 12, 1861. Miletus P. Clark, October 9, 186x. 
Robert McFarling, October 5, 1861. Thomas Conner, October 26, 186r. 
John McCoy, October 12, 186r. Stephen Clayton, October ro, 186r. 
Henry Mills, October 14, 1861. Alva Criner, October 29, 1861. 
Alexander Priest, October 20, 1861. William Criswell, October 29, 1861. 
Amos Porter, October 8, 1861. Hosea Cooley, October 30, 1861. 
Jaseph Priest, October 21, 1861. Benjamin Cowell, November 5, 1861. 
William Rakestraw, October 9, 1861. John Dull, November 4, 1861. 
William H. Redman, October s, 186r. William Eswine, November 16, 1861. 
Sylvester Redman, October 5, 186r. Frank D. French, October 9, 1861. 
Simon Rodgers, October 7, 186r. Frank Fawn, October 11, 1861. 
Frank Streeper, October 7, 186r. Thomas R. Franks, October 29, 186r1. 
Meredith Simpson, October 12, 1861. James D. Gould, October 11, 1861, 
Samuel W. Summerville, October 11, 1861. Thomas C. Hillyer, October 9, 1861. 
Levi Summerville, October ro, 1861. Levi Hale, October 9, 186r. 
s Osmer Hateh, October 26, 1861. 
Sylvester Spencer, October ro, 186r. ace Fa 27 
Henry T. Smith, October 24, 186r. i iam . Janett, October 9, 1861. 
John F. Tilton, ea Milton Jimmerson, October 29, 186r. 


Joseph Willey, October 5, 1861 William Lincoln, October ‘9, 1861. 

Fides A. Wateon October 7, 186r. Joseph Lyman, October 9, 186r. 

Marcus A. Willson, October 12, 186t. John C. Miley, October 31, 1861. _ 

j =a Willson oies 17 onal William Millhone, October 30, 1861. 
° 3 le , . 


<2 John R. Meeker, November 8, 1861. 
eee ere Lieremnens Sah FOE: Isaac S. Minton, October 9, 1861. 


MUSTER IN ROLL OF COMPANY B, SEVENTY-SIXTH Jasper Munroe, October 9, 186r. 
REGIMENT, OHIO VOLUNTER INFANTRY. John Q. Merrill, October 14, 1861. 
John J. Metzgar, October 16, 1861. 


ED OFFICERS. 
Sr = James Matthews, October 17, 1861. 


Captain J oseph M. Scott, October 8, '186r- Richard McCarney, October 23, 1861. 
First Lieutenant Ira P. French, October 9, 186r. Willians C.. Ménigotery, October ar, 1862, 
Second Lieutenant John R. Miller, October 9, 186r. William -H. McWilliams, October 31, 1861. 
NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS. William McClay, December 11, 1861. 
First Sergeant Andrew J. Battee, October 9, 1861. Isaac A. Oldham, October 28, 1861. 
Sergeant Frank J. Brackett, October g, 1861. Jeremiah Phillippa, October 26, 1861. 
Sergeant Lewis Follett, October 30, 1861. Oscar ‘Poppledon, October 9, 186r. 
Sergeant Rufus B. Buxton, November 1, 1861. John Proctor, October 9, 1861. 
Sergeant Virgil W. Graves, October g, 1861. Leander Proctor, October 14, 1861. 
Corporal Benjamin F. Rice, November 8, 186r. James L. Price, October 14, 1861. 
Corporal Chauncey G. Lincoln, October 9, 1861. Marcus Root, October g, 1861. 
Corporal Nelson McCame, October 23, 186r. Timothy Rose, October 25, 1861. 
Corporal Henry C. Hare, October 9, 186t. Peter Rhodeback, October 26, 186r. 
Corporal William H. Harmon, October 9g, 1861. Jabez L. Rhodeback, October 31, 1861. 
Corporal Lorenzo Skinner, October 9, 186r. Jerome R. Shaub, November g, 186r. 
Corporal Henry Tracy, October 9, 1861. Waves Sherman, October 9, 186r. 
Corporal Samuel Wagoner, December 5, 1861. David Spaith, October 9, 1861. 


Fifer James F. Ward, October 9, 1861. Joseph Spaith, October r2, 1861. 
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Horace Sturdivant, October 14, 1861. 
Rinaldo Sturdivant, October 28, 186r. 
Jason Sturdivant, November 26, 1861. 
Abram Stewart, October 18, 1861. 
Harrison Smith, October 9, 1861. 
Bennett Smith, October 30, 186r. 
Joseph Thurston, October 9, 1861. 
Thomas Thomas, October 15, 186r. 
Henry Vosburgh, November 9, 186r. 
Edward F. Weaver, October 29, 186r. 
Parker J. Woods, October 9, 186r. 
Philip Wickiser, October 9, 186. 
Hiram Webb, October 14, 1861. 
Joseph Williamson, October 21, 1861. 
George Williamson, October 21, 1861 
Sidney Woods, October 31, 186r. 
Augustus G. Wyeth, October 16, 1861. 
Bunell Williamson, November 11, 1861. 
Silas Williams, December ro, 186r. 
Price Martindale, December 12, 1861. 
James Tracy, November 15, 1861. 
Arthur Hazlet, November 9g, 1861. 
Ormand Reynolds, October 31, 186r. 


MUSTER IN ROLL OF COMPANY C, SEVENTY-SIXTH 
REGIMENT, OHIO VOLUNTEER INFANTRY. 


COMMISSIONED OFFICERS. 
Captain Levi P. Coman, October 8, 186r. 


First Lieutenant John S. Anderson, October 17, 1861. 
Second Lieutenant John W. Gray, October ro, 1861. 


NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS, 


First Sergeant Charles D. Miller, October 18, 1861. 


Sergeant Charles A. Smart, October 12, 1861. 
Sergeant Miles Arnold, October 18, 186r. 
Sergeant George W. Preston, October 30, 1861. 
Sergeant William Beddoes, October 12, 186r. 
Corporal Thomas G. Brooke, October 11, 1861. 
Corporal John P. Jones, November 5, 1861. 
Corporal William H. Critchett, October 30, 1861. 
Corporal Leroy S. Barstow, October 25, 186r. 
Corporal Enos J. Boner, November 14, 186. 
Corporal Jonathan I. Wright, October 21, 1861, 
Corporal Isaac Bullock, November 29, 1861. 
Corporal George F. A. Tarr, October 10, 186r. 
Drummer Charles F. Meeker, October 14, 1861, 


PRIVATES. 


Benjaman Abbott, October 30, 1861. 
Adna Arnold, October 19, 186r. 

John H. Andrews, November r2, r86r. 
Isaac Abbott, November 29, 1861. 
David E. Armentrout, November 30, 186r, 
Zachariah F. Albaugh, October 26, 1861. 
Alonzo Brackett, October 18, 1861. 
Henry Bash, October 18, 1861. 

William Beisley, November 5, 1861. 

Job A. Benjamin, November 5, 186r. 
Henry S. Beidler, November g, 1861. 
William F. Bishop, November tr2, 1861, 
David Belt, November 14, 1861. 

Phillip Beisly, November 29, 186r. 
George Bullock, November 29, r86r. 


John Bullock, October 30, 1861. 

William Clark, October rz, 186r. 
Andrew J. Critchett, October 18, 1861. 
L. Byington Critchet, October 25, 1861. 
Dever Coffman, October 24, 1861. 

Henry Casteel, December 4, 186r. 

Alvin Drake, October 19, 1861. 

Samuel Fraker, November 30, 1861. 
Sebastian E. Fouts, October 24, 1861. 
Armanthus Geer, October 29, 1861. 

J. Smith Green, December 3, 186r. 
William Gleckler, October 14, 186r. 
Jesse Hower, October 25, 1861. 

Thomas D. Hickey, October 30, 1861. 
Thomas A. Harper, October 29, 1861. 
Caton Hill, November 15, 186r. 

Joseph Hirst, November 29, 1861. 
Clement Hosfeld, October 15, 1861. 
Joseph W. Jennings, November 5, 186r. 
George Jerrett, November 29, 186r. 
Daniel H. Kinikin, October 30, 1861. 
Perry Andrew Kinikin, October 29, 1861. 
James E. Kibler, November ro, 186. 
Richard M. Lane, October 24, 186r. 
James S. Lee, October 23, 186r. 

Hugh F. McDaniel, October 26, 1861. 
William H. Morgan, October 28, 186r. 
Gustavus A. Munson, November 6, £867. 
Townsend Nichols, November 25, 186r. 
Isaiah Orndorf, November 30, 1861. 
Thomas Owens, December 4, 186r. 

T. Burns Parker, October 22, 186r. 
Isaac N. Preston, October 30, 1861. 
Albert Parker, November 29, 186r. 
Charles W. Rogers, October 19, 1867. 
Norvel W. Stevens, October 22, 186r. 
Sidney Smith, October 25, 186r. 

Warren S. Siler, October 30, 186r. 
Elijah Shade, November 16, 186r. 

Anos H. Swindell, November 22, 1861. 
Edward Simpson, October 25, 186r. 
Joseph Rea Stockton, November 13, 186r. 
Herbert Thomas, October 24, 186r. 

Eli Timms, November 22, 186r. 

Cyrus Twining, November 23, 1861. 
William Tayler, November 30, 1861. 
George G. Wiley, October 15, 186r. 
Philip Wilson, October 19, 1861. 

David Ward, October 19, 186r. 

Jesse A. Wilson, November 4, 1861. 
William H. H. Westbrook, November 8, 1861. 
William H. Winter, November 14, 1861. 
John Warner, November 18, 186r. 
Alban Warthen, November 22, 186r. 


MUSTER IN 


ROLL OF COMPANY D, SEVENTY-SIXTH 


REGIMENT, OHIO VOLUNTEER INFANTRY, 
The members of this company were mustered in 


in 1861. 


COMMISSIONED OFFICERS, 


Captain Charles H. Kibler, October 7. 
First Lieutenant I. Newton Hempsted, October 9. 
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Second Lieutenant Reason C. Strong, October 9. 


NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS, 


First Sergeant William H. Darlinton, December 3. 


Sergeant Cary M. Marriott, October 29. 
Sergeant George S. Green, November 5. 
Sergeant Peter Murphy, October rs. 
Sergeant Bentley Gill, November 4. 
Corporal John F. Warden, October ro. 
Corporal Samuel V. Miller, October r2. 

_ Corporal Samuel. Hupp, October ro. 
Corporal George W. Wiseman, October 15. 
Corporal Jacob M. Cannon, October 29. 
Corporal Newton S. Ships, November 2. 
Corporal Samuel Parr, October rq. 
Corporal James F. Brown, October 15. 
Fifer John S. G. Sperry, October 9. 
Drummer Samuel W. Brooke, October 9. 
Teamster James Smythe, October 9. 


PRIVATES. 
Alonzo Atno, October 9. 
Loren R. Bassett, December 15. 
Evan Breeze, December 12. 
William Bromley, October 17. 
Israel F. Brown, November 17. 
William Cochran, November 27. 
Edward T. Crosse, December to. 
John Cross, October 28. 
David Davis, December 13. 
Henry R. Deamude, October 31. 
Joseph A. Deamude, October 31. 
Christopher N. Denman, December 9. 
William H. Dille, November 18. 
Martin Darst, December ro. 
Henry Dunfy, December 14. 
David Eddington, December 7. 
David Evans, October 22. 
John Evans, November 8. 
Robert Galbreth, October 30. 
Patrick Griffin, October 17. 
Lewis W. Hall, October 17. 
Levi Harris, November 9, 
Johnston Haughey, October 15, 
Osker Holmes, October 30. 
Thomas Hoyt, November g. 
Charles W. Hunter, November 25. 
George H. Hunter, November 22. 
Washington Irwin, December 14. 
James K. Jennings, December 6. 
Griffith D. Jones, November 12. 
John Lefier, November 9. 
Leonidas Lyons, November 30. 
Thomas Livingston, November 20. 
William H. Lybrant, December 15. 
Madison H. Marriott, November 14. 
Leroy Matthews, November 20. 
James F. McFeeter, November 8. 
Philip O’Brien, October 15. 
John Painter, October 12. 
David Perry, December 14. 
Eugene Pickard, December 2. 
James Power, December 1. 
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Jacob Ridenour, October ro. 
William Ridenour, November 9. 
Michael Rodgers, October 9. 
George R. Scott, October 16. 
Milton R. Scott, November 25. 
George H. Smythe, October rs. 
George Spellman, November Oi 
Thomas Swetnam, October 15. 
Jonathan Taverner, December 24. 
William Taylor, October 9. 
William Teters, November 9. 
George Torry, October 24. 
Charles J. Upham, October 26. 
John Vanatta, December roo 
Isaiah H. Vanhorn, October 14. 
Abram Vinland, November 2, 
Chapman J. Weber, November s. 
Sylvester S. Wells, December 5. 
Henry Williamson, November 9. 
Simon Williams, November 29. 
Jacob S. Wilson, October 22. 
William H. Wiseman, October 14. 
Luke Boyle, October 9. 

Patrick Boyle, October 9. 

Lewis Bedell, November rs. 
James M. Cannon, November 8. 
Francis Green, November 13. 
William McDonald, November 1. 


MUSTER-IN ROLL OF COMPANY E, SEVENTY-SIXTH 
REGIMENT, OHIO VOLUNTEER INFANTRY. 


The following officers and men were enrolled in 
1861: 


COMMISSIONED OFFICERS. 


Captain Joseph C. Wehrle, October 17. 
First Lieutenant Michael R. Maher, November 11. 
Second Lieutenant Charles Luther, October 21. 


NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS. 


First Sergeant George W. Jeremy, November 20. 
Sergeant John Hiser, October 21. 

Sergeant Patrick O. Sullivan, November rr. 
Sergeant John Glynn, November 18. 
Sergeant Adam Keisel, December tr. 
Corporal Barney O'Conner, November 12. 
Corporal John Gorius, November 6. 
Corporal Frederick Fisher, October 30. 
Corporal John Young, October ar. 
Corporal Frederick Uhle, October 24. 
Corporal Basil Williamson, November 19. 
Corporal John Boyle, November 14. 
Corporal Oswald Reber, October 30. 
Musician Albert Dickson, November 19, 


PRIVATES. 


Edward Arnold, October 29. 
George Abbott, December to. 
Frank Ackerman, November 19. 
Michael Barth, November 6. 
William Brambell, December 4. 
William Boyle, November 15. 
John Bower, November 29. 
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Henry Button, October 31. MUSTER IN ROLL OF COMPANY G, SEVENTY-SIXTH 
Jacob Eaty, December 4. REGIMENT, OHIO VOLUNTEER INFANTRY. 


Frank Fisher, November 4. 


MISS ED OF S. 
Jacob Glecker, October 25. COMMISSION FFICERS 


Hiram Hanna, December 15. Captain James Stewart, October 15, 186r. 

Charles Harvey, October 19. First Lieutenant Jehiel T. Wintrode, October 28, 186r1. 
Michael Henne, October 24. Second Lieutenant Richard W. Burt, December 5, 1861. 
Frederick Herring, November 2. NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS. 

Jacob once ger Novenber ts? First Sergeant Jacob A. Jury, October 22, 1861. 

Denon Menem 2 corate te Sergeant Jarius G. Evans, October 22, 1861. 

J te Beers eevee Sergeant Rufus W. Henthorn, October 22, 186r. 
William Kennedy, October 11. Sergeant Hiram Vandyburg, November 4, 1861. 

yon Easy Taig ou Sergeant Denton Whips, October 28, 1861. 

Bocsb ie, eroner a= Corporal Martin Armstrong, October 16, 186r. 

Jacob s-ullman, NWovcuber £9, Corporal Harry W————,, November 18, 186r. 


Christian Krabs, October 24. 
James Laley, December 14. 
John Lavin, October 22. 
Martin Leonard, December 15. 
Patrick Licea, November 15. 
John Lucas, October 18. 

James Lybrand, December 15. 
George Maurath, December 9. 
William Maher, December 13. 
Bartholomew McNemee, November 14. 
Jacob Myers, October 30. 
John Myers, November 2. 
James Mossman, December rr. 


Corporal Jacob Burner, January 4, 1862. 
Corporal Horace Reynolds, October 28, 186r. 
Corporal Thomas J. Davis, November 11, 186. 
Corporal Lewis Williams, November 18, 1861. 
Corporal Daniel Heckard, December 17, 1861. 
Corporal George Kumpf, December 27, 1861. 
Musician David Jones, November 16, 1861. 
Musician Charles H. H. Paramore, January 10, 1862. 
Wagoner Joseph Martin, October 16, 1861. 
PRIVATES. 
Reuben Abbott, November 2, ‘6r. 
William E. Boylan, December 31, ’6r1. 


William Nolan, November 6. Edward Beverly, November 16, '6r. 
John Nolan, October 19. John Binkley, December 17, '6r. 
Isaac Bounds, November 4, ‘61. 


Perry Odell, December 11. 
James O'Harie, October 28. Henry R. Burner, December 31, ’6r. 
Charles Oster, December 14. Thomas Coffman, November 9, '6r. 


TimothyO ‘Sullivan, November 19. William H. Coftman, November 30, ‘6r. 
Silas Priest, November 19. James Carnahan, October 22, "6r. 


Elijah Ramey, November 23. Henry Davis, jr., December 26, ’6r. 


Joseph Roudes, December 15. Henry Davis, sr., December 30, '6r. 
Jerry Ring, November x1. James H. Dame, November 8, ’6r1. 
John Riff, November 8. Cornelius Dispennet, October 29, '6r. 
Henry Risor, November 21. Samuel Dispennet, October 17, "61. 
John Shaffer, October 30. Asias Deacon, November 9, 61. 
Jacob Schach, October 28. Thomas Dutroe, December 26, '6r. 
Blasius Scherrer, October 2r. Philip W. Evans, October 26, ’6r. 
Joseph Smith, October 26. Aaron Evans, November r4, '6r. 
Michael Smith, November 28. Thomas Evans, November 11, '6r. 
Peter Smith, November 23. ; Thomas Egans, January 7, "62. 
Noah Smith, November 19. Perry Flowers, November 2, ‘62. 
Konrad Shoemaker, October 28. Jacob Fetzel, December 11, "62. 
Jacob Sweitzer, November 2. Henry H. German, October 16, '62. 
Lorenzo Shweninger, October 30. John Gillaspie, December 8, '6r. 
Finley Stafford, December ro. Isaac Holtsbury, November & Gr. 
Jacob F. Theurer, November 26. Solomon Holtsbury, November 2, ’6r. 
Joshua Vanatta, November 20. Philip Harter, December 5s, ‘61. 
John Wagoner, November 27. Calvin Hart, October 19, '6r. 
James Ward, November 27. William Hall, December 9, ‘61. 
Thomas Walsh, October 29. Thomas Hancock, December 2, '6r. 
James Williams, November 9. Crosby Johnson, October 2, '6r. 
James Wilson, November r4. Israel Jones, December 18, ’6r. 
Melchoir Weiler, November 15. John R. Jones, January 2, ‘62. 
Adam Yeast, October 30. Leander Jennings, October 26, ’61. 


Frederick Krauss, November 18, 61. 
Adam Lawyer, October 29, '6r. 


~ 


William Lyle, December 16, ’6r. 
Peter McKeiver, October 19, '6r. 
John Mitchell, October 29, '6r. 
James Madix, November 5, ‘61, 

Paul Murphy, October 25, '6r. 
Henry H. Marvin, December o, ‘61. 
William Oard, October 28, ‘61. 
William Oliver, November 30, ‘61. 
James M. Parmer, November 28, “61. 
Jerrad Price; November 22, '6r. 
Thomas Pool, November er, ‘61. 
David Patterson, December 11, ‘61. 
Reason Roby, October 28. "61. 

John Rickets, October 28, ‘61. 
Barney Rogers, December 28, “6r. 
David Sams, October 29, “6r. 

Patrick Sullivan, October 29, "61. 
Isaac Switzer, November rr, ‘6r. 
Hans P. C. Smith, November 11, ‘6r. 
Hugh, Tagart, October 19, "6r. 
Lemuel Thompson, October 18, ‘6r. 
Abram Walker, November 2, ‘6r. 
John Walker, December 5, ‘6r. 
George Whips, November 9, “61. 
Silas Ward, November 14, ‘61. 


_ John Webber, December 4, "61. 


James Wiley, December 26, ‘6r. 
John Wilson, December 4, ‘6r. 
Emanuel Yeisley, November 25, ‘61. 


' George Whitehead, October 16, ‘61. 


MUSTER IN ROLL OF COMPANY H, SEVENTY-SIXTH 
REGIMENT OHIO VOLUNTEER INFANTRY. 


‘ 


COMMISSIONED OFFICERS. 


Captain Jerome N. Rappleyea, January 24, ‘62. 
First Lieutenant John A. Dill, October 19, ‘62. 


Second Lieutenant Lucien H. Wright, October 9g, ‘62. 


NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS. 


First Sergeant Calvin G. Wells, October 24, ‘62. 


Sergeant Cyrus W. Crane, November 11, ‘62. 
Sergeant John Overturf, October 25, ‘62. 
Sergeant Thomas Dill, October 19, ‘62. 
Sergeant James M. Cassell, October 21, ‘62. 
Corporal Edwin Freeman, October 21, ‘62. 
Corporal James F. Lott, October 11, ‘62. 
Corporal Julius P. Mahan, October 24, ‘62. 
Corporal Richard Haynes, January 11, ‘62. 
Corporal George Streams, October 31, ‘61. 
Corporal Nathan Smith, November 1, 6r. 
Corporal William D. Parsons, October 24, '61. 
Corporal Merritt Smith, December 14, ‘61. 
Musician Blake Arnflius, November rz, '6r. 
Musician Johnston Finley, November 2, ‘6x. 
Wagoner George Wright, November 1, 61. 
PRIVATES. 
Rufus B. Adams, November 1, ‘61. 
David Bond, October 14, ‘61. 
Washington Brown, November 12, ‘61. 


_ Jacob Bixler, November 15, ‘61. 


many 


Malon Baker, November 15, ‘61. 
William Brush, December 2, ‘61. 
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Henry C. Bills, November 10, ‘6r. 
John W. Browa, January 14, "62. 
Sylvester Brown, January ry, ‘2, 
Alexander J, Bargarser, January 13, ‘62. 
John Beothers, January 20, 62. 

Klych Corder, January ra, '62, 
Augustus Carpenter, October 18, 62. 
Seott W. Condict, October 19, ‘62. 
William We Cramer, October aa, ‘2, 
George W. Chrisman, November 6, ‘Ge. 
Ikdward Condon, November 27, ‘62, % 
Albram L. Doty, October 19, ‘62. 
Joseph [Ephland, December 14, ‘62. 
Theodore O. Freeman, November 21, ‘62. 
George Fridle, OctoLer 21, '62. 

Russell B. Green, November 18, ‘62. 
Calvin D. Hand, October 18, '62. 
James W. Hatfield, November ro, ‘61. 
Leroy Horn, November 18, ‘61. 

Henry Hunter, October 19, '6r. 
Valentine S. Jones, Noveint:er 7, ‘61. 
William T. King, January 23, '62. 
William S. Lake, October 27, '6r. 
Gideon Long, November 7, '6r. 

Jobn Long, October 19, ‘6r. 

Franklin Lytle, November 1, ‘6r. 
Marquis L. Mathews, October 31, ‘61. 
Delano Mathews, January 6, ‘62. 
Alfred Mead, October 26, '6r. 

Joseph McLentic, October 23, ‘6r. 
Hiram H. Parsons, December 25, ‘61. 
Sumner Parsons, November 1, ‘6r. 
John S. Patton, November 1, ‘6r. 
Simon W. Payne, October 24, '6r. 
Christopher Pendleton, November 1, ‘61. 
Brooks 5. Pendleton, October 19, ‘6r. 
Milton W. Rhodes, November 7, ‘61. 
William H. Robinson, November 1, ‘61. 
Moses B. Root, November 1, ‘61. 
Orville Scott, October 31, ‘61. 

Perry Shaffer, October 19, Or. 
Benjamin D. Smith, October 23, ‘61. 
John Stephens, October 24, '6r. 
William A. Spencer, October 24, ‘61. 
Henry Stonebrook, October 27, ‘6:. 
Virgil Stout, November 18, ‘6r. 

John Streets, November 2o, ‘Or. 

Isaac Stout, January 7, ‘62. 

George Thompson, November 12, ‘61. 
Louis T'albot,. November 14, ‘6r. 
Wilson’S. Thorp, November 16, ‘6r. 
William Thorp, December 31, ‘61. 
David W. Wells, November 1, ‘61. 
James Watkins, November 30, '6r. 
Amos P. Williams, October ar, '6r. 
Herbert Williams, October 27, ‘61. 
George W. Woodcock, October 24, ‘61. 
James H. Yose, October 1g, ‘61. 
William Beaumont, October 14, ‘61. 
Ebenezer Pratt, October 14, ‘61. 


“~~ 


to 
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George W. Krumlauf, December 1, '6r. 


MUSTER IN ROLL OF COMPANY K, SEVENTY-SIXTH 
William McElroy, October 17, '6r. 


REGIMENT OHIO VOLUNTEER INFANTRY. 


COMMISSIONED OFFICERS. 
Captain James M. Jay, October 15, ‘6r. 


First Lieutenant David R. Kelley, October 17, '6r. 
Second Lieutenant Mark Sperry, November 26; ‘61. 


NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS. 


First Sergeant Reuben T. Rostrock, October 25, ‘6r. 


Sergeant William K. Hill, November 26, '61. 
Sergeant Benjamin Marshall, December 9, '61. 
Sergeant Lucien C. Rose, December 31, '6r. 
Sergeaut Harry Northrup, November 27, '6r. 
Corporal John F. Bell, December 19, ‘61. 


Corporal Thaddeus K. Cock, December rr, ‘61. 


Corporal Thomas Mead, December 16, '6r. 

Corporal Michael Foxman, December 7, '6r. 

Corporal Jonathan Clifton, December 12, ‘61. 

Corporal Johnson S. Grant, January 25, ‘62. 

Corporal George W. Bean, January 23, ‘62. 

Corporal William Held, November 21, ‘61. 

Musician Walter S. Gilbert November 30, '6r. 

Musician John Wood, jr., November 16, ‘61. 
PRIVATES. 

John Alexander, November 14, ‘6r. 

Jacob V. Arv, January 31, ‘62. 

William Barr, October 18, 61. 

William Bowers, October 18, ‘61. 

William Brady, October 18, '6r. 

John J. Clark, November 29, '6r. 

Eli Cavender, February 1, ‘62. 

Joseph D. Clenefeiter, November 21, ‘6r. 

Thomas J. Davis, January 16, ‘62. 

Calvin DePuy, January 15, ‘62. 

Charles Donahue, January 29, ‘62. 

Solomon Dustman, October 22, ‘62. 

Plummer Edwards, December 10, ‘62. 

‘William Edwards, November 30, ‘62. 

‘Samuel J. Everitt, November 27, ‘62. 

‘Samuel Fetters, November 9, '62. 

Enoch Fetters, December 3, 62. 

Manelius Fogle, December 5, '62. 

George Fogle, December 9, '62. 

Andrew Fogle, December 20, ‘62. 

Jeremiah Foltz, November ro, '62. 

Thomas Forsyth, November 26, '62. 

Albert M. Foulke, November 23, '62. 

Robert Fraker, January 27, ‘62. 

Henry B. Goldsmith, December 7, 61. 

Norman Gregory, December 7, '6r. 

Ferdinand Held, November 23, '6r. 

Arthur T. Hillis, February 6, '62. 

Allen Jarrett, December 7, ‘Or. 

John W.. Jones, December 12, '6r. 

Daniel Jones, January rr, ‘62. 

Benjamin Kohler, November 21, ‘6r. 

Daniel Keyser, November ar, ‘6r. 


John McMullen, November 16, ‘61. 
Stephen Jones, November 27, ’6r. 
William F. McMullen, December 2, ‘61. 
Rhody McPike, October 22, ‘61. 
David Metzker, October 30, ‘6r. 
William H. H. Mattice, November 29, ‘6r. 
Samuel W. Morey, December 26, ‘61. 
Lawrence Murrey, December 12, ‘61. 
Frank Munson, December 12, ‘61. 
Jacob Myers, November g, ‘61. 
Wesley Nibarger, November 26, '6r. 
William Nichols, November s, ‘6r. 
John W. Owens, January 3, ‘62. 
William Peters, October 19, ‘61. 
Daniel K. Platter, January 3, ‘62. 
Joseph H. Ream, October 22, ‘61. 
George W. Reed, November 15, '61. 
George Renflinbarger, November 24, '6r. 
William Rhiel, December 5, ‘61. 
William C. Roberts, December 4, ‘6r. 
Manum Royer, November 7, ’6r. 
George Rutterstein, November 16, ‘61. 
Peter Schlott, October 22, '6r. 
William Sacrist, November 30, '6r. 
Jacob Sibold, November 13, ’6r. 
John Shank, November 8, ‘61. 

Eli Shutt, November 26, ‘61. 

Albert H. Sollan, November 22, ‘61. 
John B. Silver, November rz, ‘6r. 
John W. Smith, December 5, ‘61. 
Joseph H. Sniverly, November 6, ‘6x1. 
Andrew Stellabarger, October 31, “61. 
Samuel Stonemetz, November 21, '6r. 
Levi Stofer, December 6, "61. 

Amos Stultz, December 2, '6r. 

Daniel Swisher, November 15, "6r. 
John B. Stratton, January 22, ‘62. 
George Walker, December ro, ‘61. 
Henry Ward, December 20, ‘6r. 
William Wemer, November 21, '6r. 
Levi J. Wemer, November 26, '6r. 
Benjamin Whisler, December ro, ‘6r. 
John W. Whaler, November ro, ‘61. 
Edward L. White, January rq, ‘62. 
David Whiteford, December r2, '6r. 
Amos Widner, December 30, '61. 
Jacob Witmer, October 18, ‘6x. 
William Williams, December ro, '6r. 
John Wamsley, November 30, ‘6r. 
Wallace Warden, December 16, '6r. 
John Wood, November 30, '6r. 
William H. Young, January 31, ‘62. 
Frank J. Young, February 3, 62. 
Jobn F. Zeller, December 10, '6r. 
Peter R. Zentz, November 21, ‘6r. 


CHAPTER XL. 


HISTORY OF THE WAR CONTINUED. 


~COMPANY F, NINETY-FIFTH OHIO INFANTRY—COMPANIES D AND F, ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTEENTH OHIO INFANTRY— 
CoMPANIES A, B, C, D, E AND F, ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-FIFTH OHIO NATIONAL GUARD—COMPANY D, First 
OHIO CAVALRY—CoMPANY A, TENTH OHIO CAVALRY—THE EIGHTEENTH UNITED STATES REGULARS—THE \«SOUTR— 


REL HUNTERS.” 


N the month of August, 1862, company F was 
recruited, by Captain David Thomas, and assign- 
ed to the Ninety-fifth infantry. Ina short time the 

regiment received marching orders, and proceeded 
to Lexington, Kentucky. On its arrival at that 
place rumors of a rebel advance via Cumberland 
Gap caused the transfer of about ten thousand 
troops to Richmond, Kentucky. 

On the twenty-ninth of August the brigade of 
General Manson, then five miles south of Rich- 
mond, had an encounter with Kirby Smith’s ad- 
vance. They remained all night on the field, con- 
fident of success; but it was not so decreed. Blind 
to danger and bold to rashness, our troops not 
only stood their ground, but advanced to meet 
‘certain defeat and almost certain death. The next 
morning the rebel army made an attack. After 
some skirmishing, our troops were driven headlong 
from their position. One hundred and twenty men 
of the Ninety-fifth, and a majority of the line offi- 
cers, deeming themselves the only representativcs 
of the State on the field, stood their ground until 
completely surrounded, when they were compelled 
to surrender. 

In this battle eight men were killed, forty seven 
‘wounded and six hundred captured. Among the 


wounded were Major Jefferson Brumback and | 


Captain David Thomas, of Newark. The loss of 
the other regiments engaged was about two hun- 
dred and fifty killed and eight hundred wounded. 
The regiment after being paroled was regularly ex- 
changed in November, 1862, when it was re-organ- 
ized and recruited to nearly its original strength. 
On the twenty-fifth of May, 1863, the regiment 
was ordered to Memphis, at which place a division 


was organized for service at Vicksburgh. It took 
part in the siege and assaults until a few days 
before the capture of the city. 

The Ninety-fifth aided in the capture of Jackson, 
Mississippi, and also in the operations around the 
Big Black river, where it captured a battery of 
four guns and sixty rebel gunners. After the fall 
of Jackson the Fifteenth corps, to which the Nine- 
ty-fifth was attached, marched with General Sher- 
man to the relief of Chattanooga. During the 
winter the Ninety-fifth was assigned to the Six- 
teenth corps, with which it served until the end 
of the war. 

Early in June, 1864, an expedition, composed 
of three brigades of infantry, a division of cavalry 
and a strong force of artillery, under the command 
of General Sturgis, undertook to strike the Mobile 
& Ohio road near Tupelo. Memories of the Rich- 
mond disaster yet lingered in the minds of the 
men, and it was with forebodings they pursued their 
march. They arrived at Guntown on the tenth of 
June, and at once engaged with the enemy, but 
were defeated. The regiment went into the fight 
with nineteen commissioned officers and three 
hundred muskes, and returned to Memphis with 
nine officers and about one hundred and fifty 
men, 

In July, the Ninety-fifth, in company with Major 


| General A. J. Smith, again set out from Memphis 


for the purpose of retrieving the former disaster. 
The rebels under D. N. Lee and Forrest, attacked 
them, but were defeated with heavy loss. 
Owing to a rumored movement of General Price, 
a division—in which the Ninety-fifth served— 
was placed under command of General Mower, 
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Little Rock it was found that Price had marched 
to Missouri. Mower pursued until Rosecrans 
turned back the head of the rebel column, and 
it finally disappeared in the wilds of Arkaisas. 
The regiment then procecded to Nashville, ‘Pen- 
nessee, where the enemy was encountered, and 
skirmishing was engaged in for several days. The 
cloud that for two years rested on this regiment 
sailed away, and success was met with on every 
side. The regiment then joined General Canby’s 
forces at New Orleans, where it arrived in March, 
1865. Early in April the Ninety-fifth began a 
northward march. Qn the nineteenth of August, 
1865, it was mustered out of the service. 

The rolls disclosed the fact that of one thousand 
and eighty-five officers and men composing this 
regiment, five hundred and twenty eight were 
killed in battle, or died of wounds or disease in 
the service. Company F alone had lost thirty-four 
men on the field and in hospital. 

MUSTER-IN ROLL OF COMPANY Ff, NINETY-FIFTH 
REGIMENT OHIO VOLUNTEER INFANTRY. 
The members of this company were all enrolled 


in 1862: 
COMMISSIONED OFFICERS. 
Captain David ‘Thomas, July 18. 
First Lieutenant Morris Yeoman, July 19. ‘ 
Second Lieutenant Joseph J. A. Thrapp, August 18. 
NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS. 


Orderly Sergeant Joseph Houston, August 18. 

Sergeant Alanson Brooke, August 7. 

Sergeant Matthias W. Comstock, August 7. 

Sergeant William Colvin, July 26. 

Sergeant Samuel H. Brown, August 18. 

Corporal James Lake, August 1, 

Corporal Thomas Davis, August 7. 

Corporal John Bell, August 18. 

Corporal John Rese, August 15. 

Corporal John Litle, August r4. 

Corporal William Holler, August 18. 

Corporal John G. Louzhman, August 18. 

Corporal Joseph Dodson, \ugust 1. 

Musician Alonzo Robinson, August r. 

Musician ‘Thomas Carmicle, August 15. 

Wagoner William Conine, August 20. 
PRIVATES, 

‘Thomas Allen, August 1. 

William Arnold, August r. 

Morris Allen, August r. 

Peter Brady, August 1. 

Barney Brady, August to. 

Thomas Bellwood, August 7. 

Hiram Barcus, August 7. 


for operations in Arkansas. But on arriving at Jobn: Blosser, ae sase nS: 


Perry Bowens, August 15. 
Michael Bergen, .\awrust ro. 
James Belt, \ugtist £5. 
James Chicot, Suzust 12. 
Wittiam Cheeke, .\iegust 6. 


1 


Georse Cheek, August 6. 


David Cooper, August rc. 
Frederick Cokenbarzer, August ro. 
Thomas Dackworth, \uzuost 1. 
William Davidson, August r. 
Villiam J. Delong, August 1. 
David Dodson, August t. 
Hamilton Dage, August 1. 

Iris 
Charles Ewing, August 15. 
Theodore Eddleblute, Auzust 18. 


zer Isddington, August r. 


Samuel Farmer, August tf. 

Jesse Greene, August 10. 

John W. Greene, August to. 
John W. Hill, August r. 
George Handley, August ro. 
George Haines, August 15. 
Joshua Harris, August 18. 
Jacob Henderson, August 1. 
John Irwin, August 1. 

Thomas Johnson, August 1. 
Henry Johnson, August r. 
Joseph Kugler, August r. 

John Kindred, August 1. 

Henry Kent, August to. 

Joseph Lease, August r. 
William Ledvington, August 15. 
Obadiah Lovegrove, August 15. 
Samuel Lorish, August 18. 
Robert H. Loughman, Auzust ro. 
Daniel D. Layman, Aurust 18. 
William D. Layman, August 18. 
Joseph Mayberry, August r8. 
Kaleb Moxley, August 1. 

Hugh Mayhurd, August ro. 
Henry Nelson, August 16. 
Minott O. Nash, August 1. 
William D. Nash, August 1. 
Jobn P. Overholt, August r. 
Joseph Price, August 1. 

Samuel Price, August 1. 

Joseph Priest, August 18. 
Albert Pumphrey, August r. 
Henry Paunley, August ro. 
Joseph Rodgers, August ro. 
Stephen A. Ritter, August 18. 
Lewis B. Skinner, August 1. 
Charles Savory, August 1, 
Spencer Siegler, August 1. 
‘Thomas Spielman, Angust 1. 
Abraham H. Sells, August 1. 
George Swigert, August 1. 
Joseph Shire, August 5. 
William ©. Swindle, August 18. 
Thomas M. Stockton, August 18. 
Ezra Smith, August 18. 
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Joseph Simmons, August 1 
Thomas L. Skinner, August's. 
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After Longstreet was forced to retire, it returne 
to Chattanooga, and eight miles sourh of thi 


John L. Thompson, August 18. 

Arthur J. Vanhorn, August 2. 

Burns Vanhorn, August 2. 

John Weekly, August 5. 

Israel Wilson, August 5. 

Robert Wilson, August 4. 

Jesse Walker, August r. 

Marion Wilcox, August 4. 

* John Willard, August. 1. 

George G. Warman, August 18. 

George C. Wilcox, August rs. 

Company D, ONE HunpRED AND THIRTEENTH 
Ou10 VOLUNTEER INFANTRY.-——This company was 
recruited in August, 1862, by Captain Marvin M. 
Munson, of Granville. 

On the twenty-seventh of December, company 
D, together with the regiment, was ordered to 
Louisville. ‘The order was unexpected, as the or- 
ganization was incomplete; but in two hours after 
its reception the One Hundred and Thirteenth 


was on its way, finely equipped. 


: 


On January 13, 1863, Captain Munson resigned. 


his commission, and the command of the boys of 
company D devolved upon other officers during 
their term of service. The same n.onth the regi- 
‘ment moved from Louisville to Mouldraugh’s Hill, 
but returned again in a short time, and embarked 
‘for Nashville. The regiment then moved to 
Franklin, having been assigned to General C. C. 
"Gilbert’s division, and took part in several expedi- 
ttions against the enemy. 

The command formed the right wing of the 
my of the Cumberland, and entered upon the 
ullahoma campaign, but was not in an engage- 
ent. It participated in the Chattanooga cam- 
paign as a part of the reserve corps. 

The One Hundred and Thirteenth bore a dis- 
nguished part in the battle of Chickamauga, be- 
ing brought into action on the second day, ata 
ost critical point and moment. ‘The loss was 
aeavy in the regiment; being one hundred and 
-hirty-eight officers and men out of three hundred 
d eighty-two that went into action. 

At the battle of Mission Ridge the division was 
letached from the Fourteenth corps, and formed 
part of General Sherman’s force. 

The regiment moved to the relief of Knoxville, 
nd endured all the sufferings and trials of that 


-ampaign. 


ao 


place went into winter quarters. 

The Atlanta campaign opened May 7, 186. 
The One Hundred and Thirteenth took an activ 
part in ail the operations around Atlanta. and wa 
almost always under fire, 

In the battle of Kenesaw, the regiment forme 
the first line of assault, and consequently los 
heavily. After the fall of Atlanta the regimen 
was sent to Chattanooga; from that place i 
marched southward, and joined Sherman in hi 
“march to the sea.” With one exception, th 
march of the One Hundred and ‘Thirteenth wa 
unbroken until it reached the defenses of Savan 
nah. After the evacuation of the city it campec 
on the Savannah river until a crossing was ef 
ected, when the One Hundred and Thirteentt 
found itself on South Carolina soil. 

The regiment was severely engaged at Benton 
ville, fighting hand-to-hand. After the surrende1 
of Johnson it moved zza Richmond, Virginia, tc 
Washington city, then proceeded to Louisville, 
Kentucky, where it was mustered out on the sixth 
of July, 1865. Twenty-five Licking county boys 
lost their lives while serving in this company. 

Company I, ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTEENTH 
REGIMENT OHIO VOLUNTEER INFANTRY.—Cap- 
tain Levi T. Nichols, of Newark, and Liev- 
tenant Nelson Durant, of Hartford, recruited this 
company for the One Hundred and Thirteenth 
regiment, all from Licking county, excepting about 
twenty men who were enlisted in Franklin, The 
career of this company is almost a repetition of 
that of company D in the same regiment. _Cap- 
tain Nichols served until the close of the war. 

Lieutenant Durant, after being promoted to a 
captaincy, was honorably discharged in Novem- 
ber, 1864. 

The company lost seventeen men.in the service, 
who were from Licking county. 

MUSTER IN ROLL OF COMPANY. D, ONE HUNDRED 
AND THIRTEENTH OHIO VOLUNTEERS. 
The members of this company were all mustered 


in in 1862. 
COMMISSIONED OFFICERS, 


Captain Marvin M. Munson, August 12. 
First Lieutenant Frederick A, Eno, August 20. 
Second Lieutenant Charles Sinnet, August 20. 
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NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS. 


First Sergeant Charles C. Hays, August 20. 

Sergeant James R. Ladd, August 22. 

Sergeant Benjamin W. Mason, August 22. 

Sergeant Joseph W. Gooding, August 20. 

Sergeant Frederick J. Cressy, August 22. 

Corporal Samuel L. Rose, August 20. 

Corporal Jasper L. Gillispie, August 20. 

Corporal George W. Bowie, August 22. 

Corporal William C. Mason, August ar. 

Corporal Isaac Evans, August 22. 

Corporal Madison Messenger, August 22. 

Corporal Lyman Pratt, August 12. 

Corporal Warren C. Rose, August rz. 
PRIVATES. 

W. H. H. Avery, August 12. 

Abraham Barkley, August 22. 

Amos Bartholomew, August 22. 

Leroy S. Bancroft, August 23. 

Lorenzo Barrick, August 20. 

Stillman Clark, August 20. 

Loyd H. Clouse, August 19. 

Henry C. Carlock, August 22. 

Andrew J. Chambers, August 20. 

Henry C. Case, August 22. 

David N. Connard, August 22. 

Charles"M. Carrier, August 20. 

John F. Cheek, August 20. 

George L. Devilbliss, August 22. 

John F. Densor, August 22. 

William Dunn, August 22. 

David R. Dunn, August 22. 

John E. Evans, August 20. 

Thomas D. Evans, August 22. 

Shepard Fulton, August 20. 

George W. Flaharda, August 22. 

Rodney Flaharda, August 18. 

George A. Graves, August 20, 

George Gardiner, August 20. 

Moses Goodrich, August 20. 

Guilford Hanslip, August rz. 

Heman Hobart, August 20. 

Ezra D. Hummel, August 22. 

Burton Huson, August 20. 

Alfred Jones, August 20. 

Thomas A. Jones, August 21. 

Henry Jewell, August 20. 

Enos Jewell, August 20. 

Albert Kneeland, August 20, 

Horatio H. Kneeland, August 19. 

James Merrill, August 20. 

Matthias Montonya, August 20. 

Rufus Merrill, Angust 22. 

John Morehead, August 22. 

William J. Minton, August 22. 

Isaac S. Minton, August 22. 

Thomas H. McBride, August 22. 

George F. Nelson, August 20. 

William R. Newberry, August 20. 

Jerry Owen, October tr. 

Solomon Priest, August 22. 


Jacob Pitts, August 20. 
Andrew J. Powell, August 20. 
William Ports, August 20. 
Lyman Pratt, August 20. 
James 5. Ports, August 22. 
James Partridge, August 20. 
Hiram Paige, August 20. 
Charles D. Parker, August 20. 
Henry C. Paige, August 20. 
Daniel Rose, August 11. 
Albert Rose, August 22. 
Samuel Richards, August 23. 
Gilman Rose, August 22. 
Thomas S. Sedgwick, August rr. 
Elias W. Showman, August 20. 
William H. Starr, August 11. 
Elias Thomas, August 22. 
Jesse H. Tucker, August 22. 
John Wamsley, October 20. 
Theodore Worden, August 22. 
George A. Wilson, August 20. 
George P. Wright, August 20. 
Hiram Williams, August 22. 
Lewis Williams, August 22. 
Henry A. Wells, August 20. 
William F. Williams, August 20. 
Samuel H. Wilcox, August 22. 


MUSTER IN ROLL COMPANY F, ONE HUNDRED AND 
THIRTEENTH OHIO VOLUNTEER INFANTRY. 


The members of this company were all mustered 


out in 1862: 
COMMISSIONED OFFICERS. 
Captain Levi T. Nichols, August 17. 
First Lieutenant Nelson Durant, August 13. 
Second Lieutenant Lucius S. Windle, August 13. 


NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS. 

First Sergeant James L. Wheelock, August 14. 
Sergeant Marquis D. L. Parr, August 22. 
Sergeant John Ogilvie, August 14. 
Sergeant Paschal J. Horton August 22. 
Sergeant John D. D. Stevens, August 14. 
Corporal Lyman W. Lincoln, August 20, 
Corporal Edward J. Carlisle, August rg. 
Corporal Matthew H. Porter, August 20. 
Corporal Stewart J. Ogilvie, August 14. 
Corporal Charles A. Coffroth, August er. 
Corporal Thomas Parr, August 18. 
Corporal William H. Thrall, August 14. 
Corporal George W. Brigham, August rq. 

PRIVATES. 
Levi Agler, August 22. 
George W. Allison, August 20. 
Henry Blade, August 20. 
Amos Bartholomew, August 22. 
George W. Brook, August 22. 
Isaac Baily, August 22. 
Henry S. W. Butt, August 22. 
John C. Ball, August 22. 
Robert Ballinger, August 22. 
Alonzo W. Brown, September 27. 


oa 
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TIONAL GUARD.—Six companies, under command 
of Captains W. A. McKee, U, S. Westbrook, L. J. 
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George W. Clarke, October 4. 
Albert Cady, August 22. 

Deaver Coffman, August 20. 
John R. Cross, August 22. 
Jacob S. Clouse, August 22. 
Samuel M. Davidson, August 20. 
Michael Delliplane, August 22. 
Thomas Dispenet, August 22. 
John Denune, August rg. 
Thomas Davis, August 14. 
Bentley Eichelbarger, August 22. 
John R. Ellis, August 22. 

Joel Ellis, August 22. 

Jasper Evans, August 19. 

Isaac Evans, August 22. 
Sylvester Frye, August 18. 
Thompsor P. Freeman, August rs. 
John Gray, August 22. 

Oliver Green, August 22. 

Edgar Horton, August 20. 

Jdbn Q. Howard, August 2r. 
Henry J. Howell, August 22. 
Philo House, August 22. 

James Hourigan, August 22. 
Henry Ibbotson, September 20. 
Joseph Jackson, August 20. 


William H. Lane, August 15. 
Jobn Lillibridge, August 20. 
James Love, August 21. 

John W. Layman, August 22. 
Vincent Lake, August 22. 
William H. Larabee, August 22. 
Jacob Lown, August 22. 
Thomas W. Larabee, August 22. 
Charles G. Larabee, August 22. 
Robert McGary, September 11. 
Wesley Murphy, August 22. 
Urial A. McComb, August 14. 
Thompson E. Osburne, August 20. 
John Perrine, August 20. 
William T. Reed, August 22. 
John E. Rice, August 22. 
Amos Rich, August 22. 

John Reuch, August 22. 

Esau Rice, September 16. 

John Seally, August 20. 

John A. Smalley, August 22. 
Timothy M. Steadman, August 22. 
Rollin B. Staddin, August 22. 
Andrew J. Shaw, August 22. 
George Smart, August 14. 
Benjamin Shoffer, August 22. 
Henry Thrall, August 15. 
Jonas Williams, August 18. 
George H. Winslow, August 22. 
Ezra L. Whitehead, August 22. 
Tuller Williams, August 22. 


Ont HunpRED AND THIRTY-FIFTH OHIO Na. 


Johnson, John H. Baird, John L. Francis and Lieu- 
tenant John C. Hancock, were recruited in Licking 
county for this regiment, to serve one hundred days, 
and on the eleventh of May, 1864, left for Cumber- 
land, Maryland, with the regiment eight hundred 
and fifty strong. They were soon ordered to Martins- 
burgh, & the companies were stationed along the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, with headquarters at 
Martinsburgh. On the morning of the third of 
July orders were received to abandon Martinsburgh, 
but the order failed to reach the companies at 
North Mountain; and after fighting five hours 
against three thousand rebels, with five pieces of ar- 
tillery, they surrendered. ‘The men were taken to 
Andersonville, and the officers to Macon—after- 
ward to Columbia. Only about one half of those 
that were captured lived to return to their homes. 
Captain John L. Francis, of company F, died in 
prison at Columbia, South Carolina, December 4, 
1864. The remainder of the regiment that es- 
caped capture moved in the direction of Maryland 
Heights and encamped near that place until the 
sixth of July, when it moved to John Brown’s 
school-house and was engaged in skirmishing, with 
a loss of five killed, ten wounded, and twenty- 
seven missing. After this the regiment was engaged 
in guarding artillery on the heights, and remained 
on duty there until it was mustered out, which was 
on the first of September, 1864. 

During its short but eventful term of service the 
mortality of this regiment exceeded, with one ex- 
ception, that of any other band of men who went 
forth from Licking county. Eighty-eight men were 
lost on the field and in prison. Companies F and 
B alone lost seventy-two men, nearly all of whom 
were starved to death in the Andersonville prison 
pens. The survivors to-day are the sternest adhe- 
rents to the cause for which their comrades died 
that can be found in our midst, and no political 
demagogy can swerve them from voting in the fut- 
ure as they shot in the past. 

Of the field and staff officers in this regiment 
who went out from Licking county may be men- 
tioned Andrew Legg, colonel; David Thomas, jr., 
major; David H. Gregory, assistant surgeon, and 
Charles T. Dickinson, adjutant. 
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; z 2 Lewis C. Marsh, May 2. 
ISTE LL OF COMPANY A, ONE HUNDRED , ) 
eee ake " William T. O'Bannon, May 2. 
William O'Bannon, May 2. 
The members of this company were all mustered James Pierce, May 2. 
Ilias Pleukharp, May 2. 
Jonathan Price, May 2. 
Andrew Patton, May 2. 


AND THIRTY-FIFTH OHIO NATIONAL GUARD. 


in in 1864. 
COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 
Captain William A. KcKee, May 2. 
First Lieutenant Hiram Bricker, May 2. 
Second Lieutenant Jesse Wilson, May 2. 


Samuel Preston, May 2. 
William H. Patrick, May 2. 
Henry C. Pruden, May 2. 
*“NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS. Enos W. Robb, May 2. 
First Sergeant Peter Bollwine, May 2. | 5 1 
Sergeant Robert B. Alsdorf, May 2. 
Sergeant James R. Alsdorf, May 2. Lemuel B, Stevens, May 2. 
Sergeant William J. D. I’. Coe, May 2. William M. Smoots, May 2. 
Sergeant Samuel W. Trowbridge, May 2. Matthias F. Smoofs, May 2. 
Corporal James H. Adams, May 2. Nathaniel F. Smoots, May 2. 
Corporal Robert Graham, May 2. George W. Smoots, May 2. 
Corporal David C. Houck, May 2. Willard N. Smoots, May 2. 
Corporal John J. Houck, May 2. Aden S. Stickle, May 2. 
Corporal Sylvester Hays, May 2. Charles Sterrett, May 2. 
Corporal Howard Kirkpatrick, May 2. Henry M. Tippett, May 2. 
Corporal William Seymour, May 2. Thomas Thatcher, May ?2. 
Corporal Daniel S. Warner, May 2. William H. Wheeler, May 2. 
Musician Llewellen P. McNaughten, May 2. 
Musician George W. Nash, May 2. 
Wagoner Daniel Vanostrand, May 2. 


Robert Stevenson, May 2. 
Jacob A. Stevenson, May 2. 


George Wheeler, May 2. 
Timothy H. Wheaton, May 2. 
Lewis Williams, May 2. 


PRIVATES. Dennis Warner, May 2. 
Wiliam Alsdorf, May 2. Andrew Worley,’ May 2. 
William A. Arvin, May 2. George G. Warman, May 2. 


Homer Burris, May 2. 


MUSTER IN ROLL OF COMPANY B, ONE HUNDRED 
William Q. Belt, May 2. y 


William H, Burnsides, May 2. AND THIRTY-FIFTH OHIO NATIONAL QUARDS. 
Smjth H. Bond, May 2. The members of this company were enrolled in 
Alonzo Coad, May 2. 1864. 
* Philip H. Conard, May 2. ! : 7 

Presley Conga Mane. COMMISSIONED OFFICERS. 
Willoughby Condit, May 2. Captain Ulyssus S. Westbrook, May 2. 
Casper Condit, May 2. First Lieutenant George W. Hull, May 2. 
Joseph Copper, May 2. Second Lieutenant Rynier V. Outcalt, May 2. 
Reuel Dodd, May 2. NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS. 
John M. Dodd, May 2. First Sergeant Jacob W. Smart, May 2. 
Amza Dodd, May 2. Sergeant William Camp, May 2. 

James M. Dunlap, May 2. Sergeant Anthony M. Prior, May 2. 

Richard T. Dove, May 2. Sergeant Joseph W. Myers, May 2. 

William Dewitt, May 2. : Sergeant William Tucker, May 2. 

{srael H. DeWolf, May 2. Corporal Zadoc Buckingham, May 2 

John W. Finnéy, May 2. Corporal George M. Crooks, May 2. 

John Hervey, May 2. Corporal William Hughes, May 2. 

George W. Halcomb, May 2. Corporal Henry C. Lawyer, May 2. 
Benjamin F. Jacobs, May 2. Corporal Micajah Martin, May 2. 

William Kirkpatrick, May 2. Corporal Joseph A. Smart, May 2. 

Sheppard A. Knisley, May 2. Corporal Leroy Roberts, May 2. 

Silas H. Kent, May 2. Corporal Robert L. Westbrook, May 2. 
John Lloyd, May 2. Musician Mason Patterson, May 2. 

James D. Lusk, May 2. Musician Wartenbe N————,, May 2. 


William R. Lampson, May 2. 

Martin Lampson, May 2. | 
George Lytle, May 2. 

Alburtus Moore, May 2. | 
Williarhn McNaughten, May 2. 

Orson Mantonya, May 2. | 


Wagoner William Johnson, May 2. 
PRIVATES. 

Alfred Alward, May 2. 

George Brookover, May 2. 

Joseph Beli, May 2. 

Holmes Bogle, May 2. 


Homer Bright, May 2. 
Woodson Bell, May 2. 
John W. Beit, May 2. 
Benjamin Belt, May 2. 
Nicholas Brown, May 2. 
William Crooks, May 2. 
Milton Clemens, May 2. 
Harvey Cain, May 2. 
John H. Dair, May 2. 
Franklin Davy, May 2. 
‘John Davis, May 2. 
John W. Etnire, May 2. 
George W. Flesher, May 2. 


Daniel Fundersmith, May 2. 


Jesse German, May 2. 
John Gillespie, May 2. 
William Hamilton, May 2. 
Samuel Harris, May 2. 
William Harmon, May 2. 
William C. Hazlet, May 2. 
John Humbarger, May 2. 
James Holmes, Mav 2. 
Jesse Hancock, May 2. 
Thomas Hayes, May 2. 
Charles A. Irvin, May 2. 
Arthur S. Lake, May 2. 
Leroy Lake, May 2. 
Nelson Lewis, May 2. 


James H. Loughman, May 2. 


Henry Lickliter, May 2. 
Lloyd Myers, May 2. 
John McBride, May 2. 


William D. Morgan, May 2. 


Levi Morgan, May 2. 
Jesse Morgan, May 2. 
Jacob Mauk, May 2. 
George W. Moore, May 2. 
Sylvester Myrie, May 2. 
John L. Norman, May 2. 
George Pratt, May 2. 
Chari2s C. Rankin, May 2. 


George W. Rankin, May 2. 
Samuel Richardson, May 2. 


Sanford Rose, May 2. 


Winfield S. Richey, May 2. 


Joseph Runnion, May 2. 


William P. Starkey, May 2. 


William Shiplett, May 2. 
Samuel Stanberry, May 2. 
George Stanberry, May 2. 
John W. Shutt, May 2. 
Elisha Standiford, May 2. 
Henry Vermillion, May 2. 
Urias Vanhorn, May 2. 
Wilson Vankirk, May 2. 
George Vankirk, May 2. 
John S. West, May 2. 
Jesse Williams, May 2. 
Benjamin Wilcox, May 2. 
William Wilcox, May 2. 
Bloomfield Zane, May 2. 
Lemuel H. White, May. 
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MUSTER IN ROLL OF COMPANY C, ONE HUNDRED 
AND THIRTY-F1FTH OHIO NATIONAL GUARD. 


The members of this company were all mustered 
in in 1864: 
COMMISSIONED OFFICERS. 
Captain Luther J. Johnson, May 2. 
First Lieutenant George A. Rall, May 2. 
Second Lieutenant Samuel M. Brooke, May 2. 
NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS. 
First Sergeant Walter M. Smith, May 2. 
Sergeant Squire J. Brooke, May 2. 
Sergeant Warren H. Beach, May 2. 
Sergeant Joshua W. Grifith, May 2. 
Sergeant Thomas M. Gregory, May 2. 
Corporal Theodore M. Ball, May 2. 
Corporal William G. Boss, May 2. 
Corporal Oliver Dorsey, May 2. 
Corporal John S. Edwards, May 2. 
Corporal Daniel E. Jones, May 2. 
Corporal Daniel W. Peugh, May 2. 
Corporal Andrew Schmucker, May 2. 
Corporal Leander White, May 2. 
Musician John Lee Brooke, May 2. 
Musician William Vanatta, May 2. 
Wagoner James Jenkins, May 2. 


PRIVATES. 


Alfred Alward, May 2. 
John W. Alexander, May 2. 
Alfred A. Andrews, May 2. 
William Beverly, May 2. 
Samuel M. Bedwell, May 2. 
Robert Bowie, May 2. 
David M. Black, May 2. 
J. Healy Dickinson, May 2. 
Leander Davis, May 2. 
Melville Davis, May 2. 
Albert C. Ewing, May 2. 
John Edwards, May 2. 
Herman Forry, May 2. 
John W. Green, May 2. 
James W. Gray, May 2. 
Bryant Gurney, May 2. 
Julius C. Graves, May 2. 
Henry Huber, May 2. 
James Hurrell, May 2. 
Cyrus D. Hughes, May 2. 
John R. Hughes, May 2. 
Craig Hutchinson, May 2. 
John W. Hays, May 2. 
Josiah Hughes, May 2. 
Martin Hartshorn, May 2. 
Edward [rwin, May 2. 
Daniel L. Jones, May 2. 
David W. Jones, May 2. 
Nicholas Kline, May 2. 
John Lawler, May 2. 
Robert Lloyd, May 2. 
Socrates Lott, May 2. 
William Lippincott, May 2. 
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John C. Mix, May 2. 
Jacob Moser May 2. 
Henry H. Munsell, May 2. 
William Miers, May 2. 
David D. Owens, May 2. 
Homer D. Plaice, May 2. 
Eugene Peck, May 2. 
Nicholas H. Pond, May 2. 
Thomas J. Parr, May 2. 
Charles M. Rider, May 2. 
Frank Rogers, May 2. 
William Roe, May 2. 
Harry S. Spellman, May 2. 
James Shruin, May 2. | 
Irving Sharrer, May 2. 
John Snyder, May 2. 

John Southwick, May 2. 
Edgar Scott, May 2. 
William T. Taylor, May 2. 
Charles J. Upham, May 2. 
James KE. Upham, May 2. 
Zara Van Buskirk, Mav 2. 
Carey A. Wilson, May 2. 
Theddore F. Wright, May 2. 
Adam D. Wise, May 2. 
Evan Williams, May 2. 
Levi Webber, May 2. 
Jacob Woodard, May 2. 
David Williams, May 2. 
John A. Williams, May 2. 
Robert Williams, May 2. 


MUSTER-IN ROLL OF COMPANY D, ONE HTNDRED 
AND THIRTY-FIFTH OHIO NATIONAL GUARDS. 


The members of this company were mustered 
in in 1864. 
COMMISSIONED OFFICERS. 
Captain John C. Baird, May 2. 


First Lieutenant William Wansbrough, May 2. 
Second Lieutenant Joseph Atkinson, May 2, * 


NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS, 


First Sergeant F. B. Elliott, May 2. 
Sergeant Jonathan Egolf, May 2. 
Sergeant Timothy D. Marsh, May 2. 
Sergeant Isaac Oldham, May 2. 
Sergeant Jacob S. Youmans, May 2. 
Corporal Peabody S. Atkinson, May 2. 
Corporal Charles E. Martin, May 2. 
Corporal Christopher C. Neff, May 2. 
Corporal Newton Parker, May 2. 
Corporal Nathan F. Perry, May 2. 
Corporal William Slough, May 2. 
Corporal Sinnet Swisher, May 2. 
Corporal Asa F. Whitehead, May 2. 
Musician Henry Dibble, May 2. 
Musician Reuben Lunceford, May 2. 
Wagoner Samuel Folk, May 2. 


PRIVATES, 


George J. Atkinson, May 2, 
John E. Artz, May 2. 
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Hiram Brook, May 2. 
Edmund Besse, May 2. 
Robert Barb, May 2. 
Benjamin Besse. May 2. 
Alva Barb, May 2. 

Julius Barnes, May 2. 
William Butler, May 2. 
Denver Banner, May 2. 
Harvey Clark, May 2. 
Aaron M. Condit, May 2- 
Amos Edgerly, May 2. 
David Ewing, May 2. 
James Folk, May 2. 

David Headley, May 2. 
John Hanson, May 2. 
Lafayette Headley, May 2. 
William G. Hooker, May 2. 
Thomas C. Hanley, May 2. 
Stephen W. Harrison, May 2. 
William C. Johnson, May 2. 
Morris W. Kent, May 2. 
Samuel Kindred, May 2. 
John Lockwood, May 2. 

N. B. Lenington, May 2. 
Thomas S. Lenington, May 2. 
Selah Moulton, May 2. 
John W. Miller, May 2. 
Silas Monroe, May 2. 
George M. Meeker, May 2. 
Dayid Owens, May 2. 

Enos Osborn, May 2. 
Sylvester Peters, May 2. 
Ralph B. Pierson, May 2. 
Hiram Palmer, May 2. 
John N. Perry, May 2. 
Jonathan Pheaster, May 2. 
John H. Parkinson, May 2. 
Barnabas Philbrooke, May 2. 
Seth Philbrooke, May 2. 
Martin L. Root, May 2. 
Elias N. Root, May 2. 

L. R. Royce, May 2. 

David Rockey, May 2. 

S. C. Roberts, May 2. 
Samuel Salts, May 2. 

J. H. Samson, May 2. 

J. J. Stuart, May 2. 

Jacob H. Sinsebaugh, May 2. 
J. B. Shambough, May 2. 
Charles Stuart, May 2. 

E. H. Shambough, May 2. 
J. W. Shambough, May 2. 
Wesley Staples, May 2. 
Samuel Slough, May 2. 
Branson Stover, May 2. 
Irving Slough, May 2. 

R. C. VanDorn, May 2. 
Richard Wolcott May 2. 
John B. Whitehead, May 2. 
Robert E. Williams, May 2. 
Merret O. Wooster, May 2, 
George E. Williams, May 2. 
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MUSTER IN ROLL OF COMPANY E, ONE HUNDRED 
AND THIRTY-FIFTH OHIO NATIONAL GUARD. 


The members of this company were all enrolled 
in 1864. 


COMMISSIONED OFFICER. 
First Lieutenant James C. Hancock, May 2. 
NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS. 


First Sergeant Levi Cooper, May 2. 

_ Sergeant William De France, May 2. 
Sergeant Daniel A. Fleming, May 2. 
Sergeant John Poland, May 2. 
Sergeant Alexander Wilson, May 2. 
Corporal Henry L. Beecher, May 2. 
Corporal Charles M. Barrick, May 2. 
Corporal Harvey D. Evans, May 2. 
Corporal John F. Montgomery, May 2. 
Corporol Emmet Patterson, May 2. 
Corporal Michael A. Shank, May 2. 

, Corporal William O. Swindell, May 2. 
Corporal Alfred Wells, May 2. 
Musician William D. Evans, May 2. 
Musician Thomas R. Wilson. 
Wagoner Abraham Belford, May 2. 


PRIVATES. 
Thomas Ambrick, May 2. 
Andrew Anderson, May 2. 
Josiah Anderson, May 2. 
Milton F. Beardsley, May 2. 
Peter Brady, May 2. y 
William H. Barrick, May 2. 
William M. Bill, May 2, 
Elbrige Clevis, May 2. 
Frank H. Crusen, May 2. 
Thomas Coon, May 2. 
Joseph Cheanly, May 2. 
Allen De Wolf, May 2. 
William De Bevoice, May 2. 
Adam T. Day, May 2. 
William Eggleston, May 2. 
William Evans, May 2. 
Thomas J. Evans, May 2. 
John Forsythe, May 2. 
Erastus Francis, May 2. 
David Farmer, May 2. 

- Bentley Gill, May 2. 

John Higginbottom, May 2. 
William Hughes, May 2. 
James Hughes, May 2. 
Edward Hughes, May 2. 
Hiram Hancock, May 2. 
Thomas Jones, May 2. 
Alexander Low, May 2. 

_ Joseph N. Livingston, May 2. 
William E. Mitchell, May 2. 
John W. Moore, May 2. 
Joseph C. Murrell, May 2. 
Albert Nichols, May 2. 
Daniel Ormsby, May 2. 
Howard Parr, May 2. 
Frederick Rickley, May 2. 


Joseph F. Rodgers, May 2. 
Henry Rose, May 2. 
James Sparks, May 2. 
William Shank, May 2. 
John J. Smith, May 2. 
William Smith, May 2. 
James Smith, May 2 
Erastus F. Sparks, May 2. 
Milton Snow, May 2. 
Spencer Seymour, May 2. 
Lewis L. Stevens, May 2. 
Jonathan Shaw, May 2. 
James C. Taylor, May 2. 
Samuel W. Tiehurst, May 2. 
James M. Tarlton, May 2. 
William Venible, May 2. 
Ezekiel Whitehead, May 2. 
Rosell Wilcox, May 2. 
William Wells, May 2. 
Peter Wolf, May 2. 
Thomas Yost, May 2. 
William Bell, May 2. 


MUSTER IN ROLL OF COMPANY F, ONE HUNDRED 
AND THIRTY-FIFTH OHIO NATIONAL GUARDS. 


The members of this company were all mustered 
in in 1864: 
COMMISSIONED OFFICERS. 
Captain John L. Francis, May 2. 
First Lieutenant Edward John, May 2. 
Second Lieutenant George W. Patterson, May 2: 


NON-COMMISS{ONED OFFICERS. 


First Sergeant Thomas L. Lemert, May 2. 

Sergeant Theodore Burrell, May 2. 

Sergeant John McDowell, May 2. 

Sergeant William Painter, May 2. 

Sergeant Warren Sherman, May 2. 

Corporal Jordon H. Banks, May 2. 

Corporal John R. Carter, May 2. 

Corporal Samuel Diven, May 2. 

Corporal Albert Flinn, May 2. 

Corporal Josiah Glancy, May 2. 

Corporal Jonathan Frampton, May 2. 

Corporal John Rochell, May 2. 

Corporal Elias Varner, May 2. 

Musician Munson R. Patterson, May 2. 

Musician John W. Patterson, May 2. 

Wagoner John W. Hull, May 2. 
PRIVATES. 

John Q. Adams, May 2. 

Isaiah Anderson, May 2. 

Asbury Anderson, May 2. 

Thomas Barnes, May 2. 

Robert Bodle, May 2. 

Willie H. Benear, May 2. 

Jeremiah Beatty, May 2. 

Rufus A. Beem, May 2. 

George H. Barston, May 2. 

Benjamin Biggs, May 2. 

William A. Cooksey, May 2. 
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James A. Chapin, May 2. 
James Chapin, May 2. 
Loveless Coy, May 2. 
Charles C. Carter, May 2. 
Horace Chidister, May 2. 
Isaac Cooper, May 2. 
Joseph B. Doughty, May 2. 
David Denman, May 2. 
John T. Drake, May 2. 
Henry Dickerson, May 2. 
George W. Dunn, May 2. 
Albert Dow, May 2. 
William E. Ensley, May 2. 
Cyrus Evans, May 2. 
Walter B. Finney, May 2. 
Ezra Frost, May 2. 
James Freese, May 2. 
Michael B. Forgrave, May 2. 
John Francis, May 2. 
Hugh A. Fleming, May 2. 
John S. Gardner, May 2. 
George W. Gardner, May 2. 
James W: Green, May 2. 
Wesley Holmes, May 2. 
Joseph S. Holmes, May 2. 
James A. Hanger, May 2. 
Samuel Jones, May 2. 
George John, May 2. 
George W. Jones, May 2. 
Evan E. Jones, May 2. 
Samuel D. Jones, May 2. 
Potters Little, May 2. 
William Lugenbeal, May 2. 
James Legg, May 2. 
Elias Morris, May 2. 
William H. Morris, May 2. 
Thomas A. Miller, May 2. 
Richard Mechens, May 2. 
James McClay, May 2. 
Samuel Miiler, May 2. 
John Norman, May 2. 
Jacob Phillips, May 2. 
Albert Phillips, May 2. 
Samuel Palmer, May 2. 
Walter Pierson, May 2. 
John Sullivan, May 2. 
Reuben Sherman, May 2. 
William W, Shaw, May 2. 
Rufus Talbot, May 2. 
John F. Vanallan, May 2. 
Thomas J. Willey, May 2. 
Thomas Watson, May 2. 
Jonathan Woodruff, May 2. 


Company D, First OH10 VOLUNTEER CAVALRY. 
—Company D was recruited in the latter part of 
the summer of 1861 by Captain David A. B. 
M oore, and was mustered into the service on the 
fifth of October, 1861. It being the first organi- 
zation of its class raised in the county, there was 


at once manifested a great desire to join its ranks. 

About the first of December the regiment pro- 
ceeded by rail and steamboat to Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, where it remained until the sixteenth of 
January, during which time the colonel—O. P. 
Orders were 
received to join General Thomas at Somerset. 


Ransom-—resigned his commission. 


After four days’ marching the regiment reached 
Lebanon, Kentucky, where it went into camp. 
The victory of Mill Springs had been achieved a 
few days before. ’ 

On the twelfth of February Lieutenant Colonel 
T. C. H. Smith also resigned his commission. His 
place was filled, however, by Colonel Minor Milli- 
kin, who commanded this famous cavalry regiment 
during most of its brilliant career. 

The regiment arrived at Nashville, Tennessee, 
on the sixth of March, and there lay in camp until 
the fourteenth. It then marched through to the 
Tennessee river with General Thomas’ division, 
and arrived at Pittsburgh Landing just after the 
battle of that name had ceased. It took part in 
the advance upon Corinth, having frequent skir- 
mishes with the enemy, with, however, but slight 
loss. 

On the twelfth of June, 1862, the First returned 
to Corinth, where it remained for about a week. 
On the seventeenth it moved eastward to guard the 
line of the Mobile & Charleston railroad. Com- 
panies L and M, under command of Captain Pat- 
ten, were stationed at Bear creek, near Iuka. Com- 
panies B, D, G and H, under Colonel Millikin, 
were stationed at Tuscumbia, the headquarters of 
General Thomas. The remainder of the regi- 
ment, under Captain Eggleston, proceeded further 
east to Courtland. A detachment from ‘Tuscumbia, 
under the command of Captain Emery, had a severe’ 
engagement with the rebels about the first of July. 
On the twenty-fifth of July Courtland was attacked 
by a large force of rebel cavalry under General 
Anderson, 

Two companies of the Tenth Kentucky infantry, 
and companies E and K of the First Ohio cavalry 
engaged in this battle, but were defeated. The 
remnants of detatchment reached Decatur 
on the twenty-sixth, from which place they march- 


the 


ed through to Athens, Alabama, rejoining the regi- 
ment on the thirtieth of July. 


—— we 
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On the seventeenth of August, Colonel Millikin, | ‘Tennessee. ‘The First was stationed at the latter 
with six companies moved to McMinnville, while | place. 

the other four, under Captain Patten, were sent On the first of October the rebel General 

on a scout to Fayetteville. On their return they were | Wheeler, with eight thousand cavalry, broke 

assigned to duty at General Crittenden’s headquar- | through General Crook's lines. A severe engave- 

ters. Colonel Millikin, with the First battalion, | ment followed, in which our forces were defeated, 


marched through to Louisville, and on the second 
day of October left that place and engaged in 
battle near Shepherdstown, capturing twenty-five 
prisoners. 

' Major Laughlin’s detatchment left Louisville on 
the second of October, and met the enemy nine 
miles from Bardstown, where a lively battle ensued, 
with a loss of twenty-five killed and wounded. 

The next service of the First cavalry was in the 
advance of our forces, under General Rosecrans, 
en Murfreesborough, Tennessee. 

On the twenty-seventh of December the regi- 
ment had a skirmish at ‘l'riune, and on the twenty- 
ninth encountered and defeated Wharton’s brigade 
of rebel cavalry. In this battle of Stone River, 
Colonel Minor Millikin was killed. His death 
was keenly felt by all who knew him, and was 
mourned by his comrades as the brave mourn for 
the brave. Major David A. B. Moore, of Newark, 
was also killed in this battle, and old company D 
lost a beloved commander, and the country lost a 
patriotic defender. 

After the death of Colonel Millikin the com- 
mand of the regiment devolved upon Major Laugh- 
lin. On the first of July, 1863, the regiment 
entered Tullahoma, and after heavy skirmishing 
commenced its march over the Cumberland moun- 
tains, encamping the following month near Steven- 
son, Alabama. The regiment was at this time under 

command of Lieutenant Colonel Cupp. 

On the nineteenth of September it arrived on 
the Chickamauga battle-field. After a very severe 
contest, the battle ended, but not without the loss 
of its brave commander, Lieutenant Colonel Cupp, 
who was universally beloved. 

The command now devolved upon Major T. J. 
Patten, under whom the First calvary fell back 
into Chattanooga. 

- On the twenty-sixth of September, General 
Crook’s division, of which the First cavalry formed 
a part, was dispatched to guard the Tennessee 
river from Chattanooga to Washington, in east 


General Crook hastily gathered up his scattered 
command and at once set out ia pursuit of the 
rebels, who were advancing rapidly over the moun- 
tains towards McMinnville, and so vigorous was 
the chase that the rebels dared not stay in one 
place long enough to effect any damage. 

‘The regiment proceeded to march toward Chatt- 
anooga, arnving there on the twenty-second of 
November. On the evening of the same day, 
General Sherman having already moved his forces 
across the river above the town, the First Ohio, 
and five other cavalry regiments under, Colonel 
Long, crossed over and made a raid in rear of 
Bragg’s position, which, for its brilliant success, is 
unsurpassed in the annals of the cavalry. 

About this time Colonel B. B. Eggleston return- 
ed from recruiting service in Ohio, and assumed 
command of the regiment. January 1, 1864, Col- 
onel Eggleston moved the regiment to Pulaski, 
Tennessee, and from that place they proceeded to 
Ohio to spend the thirty days furlough, to which 
all veterans were entitled. 

On the first of April the First cavalry was again 
re-united at Nashville, Vennesee, recruited to full 


ranks. 


On the twenty-second of May, together with the 
Third and Fourth Ohio cavalry, under their old 
commander Colonel Long, it started to join the 
advancing column of Sherman, then near Rome, 
Georgia. 

On the twenty-nineth the regiment participated 
in a severe engagement at Moulton, resulting in 
the complete defeat of General Roddy, who had 
attacked J.ong’s brigade. ‘The regiment joined the 
main army near Allatoona, on the sixth of June, 
and remained with it until after the fall of Atlanta. 
In front of Kenesaw the First cavalry had frequent 
and severe skirmishing, in which it lost about thirty 
men. The regiment accompanied General Kilpat- 
rick in his raid around Atlanta. 
by the enemy the First particularly distinguished 
itself by holding in check for some time a force 


When surrounded 
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Second Lieutenant Jra Stevens, August 5. 


NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS. 


from Cleburne’s rebel infantry division, with a loss 
of fifty men. Among the killed was Captain Will 
iam H. Scott, of company D. Scott was another 
of Newark’s sons. He entered the service as a 
private soldier, but rapidly advanced through the 
ranks of second and first lieutenant to a captain- 
cy on account of his skill and daring as a soldier. 
At Lovejoy station he and five others charged a 
tebel battery—Scott with a hatchet, no other imple- 
ment being at hand. They took the battery, but 
were completely surrounded by the rebels, and 
were obliged to cut their way out with their sabres. 
Scoit was fatally wounded by a shell exploding and 
killing his horse. A comrade took him from the 
field when he died. Colonel Eli Long was severely 
wounded in this battle. The regiment then went 
into camp near Atlanta. 

When General Hood attempted to cut Sherman’s 
communications the First cavalry followed in pur- 


First Sergeant James W. Kirkendall, August 5. 

Quartermaster Sergeant W. H. Scott, August 5. 

Sergeant James Linton, August 5. 

Sergeant E. A. Trowbridge, August 5. 

Sergeant Frank McKinney, August s. 

Sergeant Frank Bills, August 5. 

Corporal M. 5. Lahue, August 5. 

Corporal James Milligan, August 5. 

Corporal H. C. Ellis, August 5. 

Corporal Wesley Realhorn, August 5. 

Corporal Charles Goodrich, August 5. 

Corporal Daniel Shottle, August 5. 

Corporal Charles J. Scott, August 26. 

Corporal Charles Wells, August s. 

Bugler Henry Bush, August s. 

Wagoner D. L. Bellair, August 5. 
PRIVATES. 

James Anderson, August 5. 

Thomas H. Amarine, August 26. 

John Barber, August 26. 

Enoch Burrows, August 26. 

Andrew Castell, August 5. 


suit. On the seventeenth of November the regi- 
ment arrived at Louisville, and on the twenty- 
eighth of December left that place to join the 
cavalry corps on the Tennessee. 

James W. Kirkendall, of this county, was about 
this time, January 6, 1865, promoted to a captaincy 
and commanded the company until the final mus- 
‘ter out. 

During the month of February, 1865, the First 
‘Ohio was transferred from the Second brigade, 
Second division, and brigaded with the Seventh 
Ohio and Fifth Iowa, forming the Second brigade, 
Fourth division, which was placed under the com- 
mand of, Brevet Brigadier General A. J. Alexander, 

On the twenty-second of April Macon was en- 
tered, where the force heard of the surrender of 
Lee. The regiment then gui! oned Georgia and 
South Carolina, until the thirteenth of September, 
when it was mustered out, paid off, and discharged 
at Columbus, Ohio, on the twenty-eighth of Sep- 
tember, 1865. ‘The company had lost seventeen 
men in battle and hospital during its term of service. 


MUSTER IN ROLL OF COMPANY D, FIRST OHIO VOL- 
UNTEER CAVALRY. 


The members of this company were all enrolled 


un 1861. 
COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 


Captain David A. B. Moore, August 5. 
First Lieutenant Samuel G, Hamilton, August 5. 


Marcus Cole, August 26. 
Joshua Cole, August 26. 
George W. Coulter, August 5. 
Joshua Cross, August 5. 
Robert Cross, August s. 

Allen Demman, August 5. 
William H. Demman, August s. 
James Deveraux, August 5. 
Daniel Drumm, August 5. 
Edward W. Evans, August 5. 
Harvey Ferguson, August 5. 
Nathaniel Finegan, August 5. 
Horace Foot, August 26. 
Lucius A. Gloyd, August 5. 
James L. Hasting, August s. 
Hildreath, August 5. 
George Hinton, August s. 
Thomas Holliday, August 26. 
James Houk, August 5. 
Sebastian Imhooff, August 5. 
Robert W. Irwin, August 26, 
William H. Kipp, August 5. 
James Leslie, August 5. 
Marian Lansdown, August 26. 
John Martin, August s. 
George A. Morehead, August 5. 
George Ingman, August 5. 


George Morrison, August 5. 
James Myers, August 5. 
Thadus MeVay, August s. 
John Miller, August 5. 
William Nugent, August 26. 
Nathan Parish, August 5. 
Wesley Poland, August 5. 
Davis Price, August 5. 
John Robertson, August 5. 
David Reece, August s. 
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John J. Smith, August s. 
Henry Snider, August s. 
George Snider, August 5s. 
John R. Stevenson, August 5. 
Thaddeus Stevenson, August 5. 
Wright B. Taylor, August 5. 
Alvin Thompson, August 26. 
Daniel J. Tracy, August 26. 
George L. Warner, August 5. 
Wesley Walls, August 5. 

_ Leroy S. Williams, August 5s. 
Henry Wheeler, August s. 
Daniel Young, August 5. 
William H. Myers, August s. 


Company A, TENTH OHIO VOLUNTEER CAVALRY. 
—This company was recruited in October, 1862, 
by Captain William Thayer. The first move was 
toward Nashville, Tennessee, thence to Murfrees- 
borough, at which place and vicinity it remained 
until the army of the Cumberland opened the 
campaign against General Bragg at Tullahoma. 


During this campaign, the Tenth cavalry was en- 


gaged wherever duty called, performing a vast 
amount of marching and fighting, and vanquishing 
such rebel cavalry as it met. 

At the battie of Chickamauga, the main portion 
of the regiment was engaged in guarding commu- 
nications inthe rear. After the battle the Tenth 
was ordered up the Sequatchie valley, and while 
at this place a portion of the regiment was detailed 
to accompany a detachment of the Fifteenth Penn- 
sylvania cavalry on a scout into east Tennessee. 
This detachment was absent from the regiment 
about three months, and during that time was al- 
most daily engaged with the enemy. At one time 
the detachment defeated a force of five hundred 
rebels. The regiment then marched to Ringgold, 
Georgia, and was at once attached to the Second 
brigade, Third division cavalry corps. At the hat- 
tle of Resaca the Tenth, under Colonel Smith, 
fought valiantly, but with considerable loss. The 


‘regiment was actively engaged in all of Kilpatrick’s 


movements during Sherman’s Atlanta campaign. 
The great “march to the sea” was inaugurated. 
This promised serious work for the cavalry. The ene- 
my was first encountered at Jonesville, Georgia, and 
from that place to Savannah scarcely a day passed 
without encounters with the rebels. The victory 


_at Lovejoy’s station was mainly due to a general 
Bear, 


charge by the entire division of cavalry. 


Creek station was next the scene of action, in 


which battle the Tenth was successful. According 
to instructions from General Sherman, the regi- 
ment moved on to Macon, and at that place 
engaged in battle. | General Kilpatrick fought his 
command to within a mile of the city, and under 
the fire of thirteen pieces of artillery, the Tenth 
Ohio, led by Captain Hofford, charged the work 
with drawn sabres, and never halted until the fort 
was entered and two pieces of artillery were cap- 
tured, but not without heavy loss. Captain J. 
Hofford was taken prisoner. The enemy was also 
encountered at Griswoldsville, Gordon and Mill- 
edgeville. 

When the capital of the State fell into the 
hands of the national army, Kilpatrick was or- 
dered to move his command and assist in rescuing 
our prisoners, then in stockades between Millen 
and Augusta. Kilpatrick proceeded to cross the 
Oconee river, and move on the Augusta road, by 
way of the Ogechee shoals. Arriving at the 
shoals, Captain Estes, with a detachment of the 
Tenth, left the command and marched rapidly in 
the direction of Waynesborough, but reaching 
that place too late to rescue our prisoners, as they 
had been removed to some point south. The 
command then withdrew in the direction of Louis- 
ville, Georgia, closely followed by Wheeler, with 
whom several conflicts occurred, our troops always 
repulsing their-attacks. After a few days’ rest at 
Louisville, orders were received from General 
Sherman to move toward Augusta. 

A short distance from Louisville the regiment 
encountered the rebel cavalry; attacked and drove 
it in the direction of Waynesborough. The next 
siege occurred on the first of December, 1864. 
The national force numbered but five thousand six ’ 
hundred, while the rebel cavalry numbered from 
ten to twelve thousand. The Second division 
moved out in advance. The men of the Ninety- 
second Illinois, on foot, with their Spencer seven- 
shooters, made directly for the barricades, while 
the Tenth, with drawn sabres, charged on the 
flanks. 

The advance squadron of the Tenth was led by 
Captain Samuel Norton, of company D, who was 
killed at the head of his column while encourag- 
ing his men to deeds of daring. 

The enemy was completely routéd and driven 
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eight miles. The loss on both sides was severe. 
After this engagement the cavalry followed the 
army on its march to the coast. On reaching the 
Gulf railroad, Kilpatrick was ordered to cross the 
Ogechee river and try to communicate with our 
fleet from Kilkenny bluff. ‘Uhis was accomplished 
by Captain Estes and Captain Day of the Tenth 
Ohio cavalry. Colonel Smith, the commander of 
the ‘Tenth, during the greater part of the time the 
regiment was in service, was on duty as brigade 
commander, and although greatly enfeebled by ill 
health, remained his command. until it 


reached Cartersville, Georgia, when he was com- 


with 


pelled to leave for home. 

‘The regiment participated in the last campaign 
of the war through the Carolmas, frequently rout- 
ing the enemy and invariably repulsing his attacks. 

It was finally mustered out at Lexington, North 
Carolina, on the twenty-fourth of July, 1865, and 
the men returned to Camp Cleveland for final dis- 
charge and payment. Captain Thayer, who re- 
cruited the first company and was consequently 
senior captain, was soon promoted to major. 

Company A had lost five men by death in 
action and hospital, and its loss in wounded was 
severe. 


MUSTER IN ROLL OF COMPANY A, ‘TENTH OHIO VOL- 
UNTEER CAVALRY. 
COMMISSIONED OFFRCERS. 
Captain William Thayer, October 4, '62 
First Lieutenant, Milton Valentine, October 3, ‘62. 
Second Lieutenant John A. Parish, November 8, ‘62. 
NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS. 
First Sergeant Charles D, Clarke, October 17, ‘62. 
Quartermaster Sergeant John R. McColloch, October 10, ‘62. 
Conimissary Sergeant Frederick Miner, October 6, ‘62. 
Second Sergeant David C. Hill, Octobér 17, '62. 
Third Sergeant William Jaspar, October 18, "62, 
Fourth Sergeant Charles M. Adair, October 15, ‘62. 
Fifth Sergeant Done Maggue, November 22, '62, 
Sixth Sergeant Charlie Hoover, October 16, ‘62. 
Corporal Matthew Miner, October 16, ‘62. 
Corporal Martin Cook, October 9, ‘62. 
Corporal William Rickets, October 9, '62. 
Corporal Addison W. Smyder, October ro, ‘62. 
Corporal George W, Riley, October ar, '62. 
Corporal Samuel Mock, October 6, ‘62. 
Corporal Benton Jones, October 9, '62. 
Corporal James It. Akins, October 16, ‘62, 
PRIVATES, 
samuel Avey, October 5, ‘62, 


Martin Adams, October 15. ‘62 


William H. H. Belt, October 8, ‘62. 
Uamlin Birch, October 18, ‘62. 
John Barker, October 14, ‘62. 
Lewis Benadam, October 27, “62. 4 
Joseph Boham, October 23, ‘62. 
George Brown, October g, ‘62. 
William Cramer, November 13, 62. 
Daniel H. Cooper, October g, ‘62. 
James Cullen, October 15, 62 

Jobn Canaday, October 15, ‘62. 
Shadrack Castelle, October 9, “62. 
Sylvester H. Camell, October 12, ‘62. 
Henry P. Divine, October 8, '62. 
David Itving, October 9, "62. 

John D. Ellsen, October 9, ‘62. 
I-dward Flowers, November 13, 62. 
Jacob Good, October 28, ‘62. 
George W. Giles, October 28, ‘62. 
Charles Graham, October 11, ‘62. 
Joseph H. Hutzel, October 9, ‘62. 
Levi Harris, October 5, ‘62. 

George Hutzel, October ro, ‘62. 
Amos Hixon, October 12, ‘62. 
Westley Harmon, October 20, 62. 
Daniel Holder, October o, ‘62. 
Nelson Hardesty, October 9, ‘62. 
Benjamin Jones, October 9, “62. 
Hubbard Jones, October ro, "62. 
Samuel Karhmer, October 16, ‘62. 
William Knapp, November 25, ‘62. 
James R. Looker, October 6, ‘62. 
Daniel Lines, October 16, ‘62. 

Evan B. Lemmer, October ro, ‘62. 
Daniel L. Miner, October 23, "62. 
Benjamin Markell, October 22, "62. 
William McBride, October 9, '62. 
Edward Morrill, October 20, ‘62. 
Matthew McLaughlin, October 13, “62. 
Elisha E. Morrison, November 13, ‘62. 
George Mason, October 23, ‘62. 
David Martin, October 19, "62. 
William Munbower, November 10, ‘62. 
Michael MeVerner, November 10, “62. 
Jonas Nesley, October 13, ‘62. 
Stewart Piammer, October 18, ‘62. 
James Palsgrove, October 13, ‘62. 
William Ritenour, October 9, "62. 
Jacob A. Roach, November 28, ‘62. 
Justus Robisin, October 9, ’62. 
George Redd, October 13, ‘62. 
Samuel Renshaw, October 15, 62. 
David Pickard, October 20, '62 
Frederick Staley, October 21, ‘62. 
Perry Shultz, October ar, '62. 

Ervin Shultz, October 21, ‘62. 
Daniel E. Shultz, October 9, ‘62. 
Perry Sullivan, October 30, “62. 
Adam Spenster, October 9, ‘62. 
Alfred Stultz, October ro, ‘62. 
James Smith, October 18, ‘62. 
Jesse Vial, Octoher to, ‘62. 

Seth H. Violet, October 9, ‘62, 
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John H. Voers, November 13, 62. 

William Vance, October 20, ‘62. 

John Williams, October 30, "62. 

G. B. Wilkinson, October 21, ‘62. 

Jonah White, October 9, ‘62. 

John Ward, October g, ‘62. 

William Wilcox, October 9, 62. 

Frederick Willard, October 6, 62. 

Isaac Williams, October 7, "62. 

David Ward, November 22, ‘62. 

- Louis Wagner, November 27, ‘62. 
Charles Willson, October 20, "62. 
George Willson, October 22, '62. 

_ Levi Zimmerman, February 20, '63. 

Nathan B. Giles, February rq, ‘63. 

Philip Hoffman, February 9, '63. 

Frederick Hotzler, February 16, '63. 

Jacob Kamerer, February 23, '63. 

William Coan, February 23, 63. 

_ EIGHTEENTH UNITED States INFANTRY.— 
First Lieutenant W. W. Stevenson, of the regu- 
far army, opened a recruiting office in Newark in 
the summer of 1861, to procure enlistments for 
tthe Eighteenth United States regulars—a new regi- 
ment then organizing under Colonel Carrington. 
Mieutenant Stevenson was assisted by Wilbur F. 
Arnold and James D. Wallace, two prominent 
woung men of Newark who had patriotically enlist- 
=d in the Regular service. 

About eighty men were recruited from Licking 
county and forwarded, in detachments, to the gen- 
feral rendezvous of the regiment at Columbus. 
‘The company entered the field the following fall, 
-and did active and efficient service during the war 
‘It was engaged in the battles at and near Lebanon, 
‘Mill Spring, Somerset, and Louisville, Kentucky. 
Also at Fort Donelson, Nashville, Shiloh, Corinth, 
Iuka, Perryville, Stone River, and Mission Ridge. 
It fought all through the Atlanta campaign, and 
‘was with Thomas’ army at Franklin, .Columbia, 
-and Nashville. 

Lieutenant Stevenson became quarter master 
of the regiment, and died in Kentucky during the 
winter of 1861-62. 

Lieutenant Wilbur F. Arnold was first quarter- 
master sergeant and subsequently promoted to sec- 
ond and first lieutenant. He served gallantly all 
through the war, and at its close was assigned to 
duty at Harrisburgh, Pennsylvania, as disbursing 
officer. He afterwards was ordered on duty in 
Texas, where he died of disease. 
Arnold was a young man of high scholarly attain- 


12 


Lieutenant, 


ments, and although physically disabled, his  pat- 
riotism led him to persevere in being accepted into 
the regular army. ‘The country thus gained the 
services of a competent and gallant officer. His 
death, in the morning of a promising manhood, 
was deeply deplored by his army associates as well 
as by a host of warm friends at home. 

Sergeant James D. Wallace recruited most of 
the men for this company, and being a good drill 
officer he brought the recruits to a high state of 
discipline and efficiency before they entered the 
field. -He was soon promoted to sergeant major 
of the Second battalion, in consideration of his 
efficiency as a drill sergeant. 

Seventeen Licking county men died while sery- 
ing in this company, and many were wounded 
during the active and dangerous service which fell 
to the lot of the Eighteenth regulars. 

As stated in a preceding chapter, many Lick- 
ing county men, not included in the lists herein 
given, enlisted in companies and regiments in other 
counties and States. Quite a large detachment of 
colored men enlisted in the One Hundred and 
Twenty-seventh Ohio infantry, afterwards known 
as the Fifth Colored United States infantry. 
These men saw very severe service under General 
Butler, near Petersburgh, Virginia, and a number 
of Newark boys were killed and wounded. De- 
tachments and enlistments from Licking county 
not heretofore mentioned, entered the following 
organizations: Ohio volunteer in- 
fantry, One Hundred and Forty-second Ohio 
national guards, Forty-fifth Ohio volunteer in- 
fantry, Sixth United States cavalry, First Nebraska 
Thirtieth Ohio infantry, 
Eleventh Ohio volunteer infantry, Twenty-fourth 
Iowa infantry, Second Ohio heavy artillery, Fourth 
Ohio cavalry, Eighty-seventh Ohio volunteer in- 
fantry, One Hundred and Ninety-fourth Ohio 
volunteer infantry, Fifteenth Ohio volunteer in- 
fantry, One Hundred and ‘Twenty-ninth Ohio 
volunteer infantry, Twenty-first Ohio volunteer 1n- 
fantry, Twenty-eighth Iowa infantry, Thirty-second 
Ohio volunteer infantry, Sixth Ohio volunteer in- 
fantry, Ninth Ohio volunteer cavalry, First lowa 
cavalry, Seventy-eighth Ohio volunteer infantry, 
Sixty-First New York infantry, Eleventh Pennsyl- 
yania cavalry, Fourth Iowa infantry, Fourth Ohio 


Seventeenth 


infantry. volunteer 
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volunteer infantry, Sixth Ohio volunteer cavalry, 
One Hundred and Eighty-ninth Ohio volunteer in- 
fantry, Forty-fifth Illinois infantry, Twenty-fourth 
Ohio volunteer infantry, One Hundred and 
Twenty-first Ohio volunteer infantry, Thirteenth 
Ohio volunteer infantry, First United States engi- 
neers, Ninety-third Illinois infantry, One Hundred 
and Twenty-fifth Ohio volunteer infantry, First 
‘United States cavalry, Seventeenth Illinois in- 
fantry, and Eleventh Ohio volunteer cavalry. 

Many entered the United States navy, the gun- 
boat service, and the United States signal*corps. 

The list would not be complete of those who 
responded to their country’s call without making 
special mention of the band of men who hastily 
threw aside pressing business engagements at home 
and entered upon a short term of service when the 
tide of battle rolled up close to their Ohio fire- 
sides. These men were styled “Squirrel Hunters,” 
they provided themselves with rifles and regular 
hunting accoutrements, marching forth without 
uniform er tactics. 

When Cincinnati was threatened in September, 
1862, by the rebel General Kirby Smith, Governor 


Tod called upon the State to furnish ‘instantly, for 
a short term of service, all companies or squads of 
men and individuals who would volunteer for the 
defence of the State. “Throughout the interior 
church and fire bells rang, mounted men galloped 
through neighborhoods to spread the alarm; there 
was a hasty cleaning of rifles and moulding of 
bullets, and filling of powder horns, and mustering 
at the villages; and every city bound train ran 
burdened with the gathering host.” 

Licking county furnished four hundred and four 
men for this service, embracing those from all the 
different walks of life; merchants, clerks, lawyers, 
and farmers who were tied to such occupations as 
to prevent them from entering into a longer service. 

They went to Cincinnati and crossed over into 
Kentucky, performing garrison duty in the long 
line of works which had been thrown up for the pro- 
tection of Cincinnati. After the threatened danger 
had passed they returned to their homes; and their 
services were recognized by the whole people of 


. Ohio, and by the Governor who caused to be issued 


lithograhpic discharges, signed, sealed and deliver- 
ed to the “Squirrel Hunters.” 


CHAPTER XLI. 


HISTORY OF THE WAR CONTINUED. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE SOCIETY OF THE SOLDIERS AND SAILORS OF LICKING CouNnTy—A LIsT OF ITS MEMBERS WITH 
THEIR ARMY RECORDS—THE GREAT STATE RE-UNION IN 1878—THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES AND THE 
GENERAL OF THE ARMIES VISIT NEWARK—THE VETERAN Hosts OF OHIO RENEW THEIR PLIGHTED FIDELITY TO 


THE UNION. 


N 1877 the soldiers of Licking county—surviv- 

ors of the late war—organized a military society 
and inaugurated the grand movement of soldiers’ 
re-unions, which was so successfully conducted in 
the years following throughout the State and ‘in 
other parts of the country. There seemed to bea 
prevailing relaxation of interest in the cause which 
led these men to war seventeen years before. In 
fact the political aspect of the country warranted 


the belief that the grand principles so nobly sus-- 


tained in battle were in danger of being ignored 
or forgotten through partisan prejudice. 

The soldier was fearful, too, lest the dearly 
bought laurels he had won would Ve lost sight of 
in the busy scenes of varied peaceful avocations 
which had since led the country to such prosperity. 

He became anxious that his sons should enjoy 
the same blessings after the actors in that epoch 
had passed away, 

To secure these blessings to posterity, and to 
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form a more perfect fellowship among comrades 
then living, a series of re-unions were inaugurated 
and societies were organized to carry these plans 
into execution. 

Another object in view was the revival of the 
custom of paying respect to the memory of the 
dead by annual tributes of flowers. This custom 
had not been observed in Newark since the war, 
and it became painful to the old soldier in witness- 
ing the continued indifference of citizens to the 
performance of that duty. With what success the 
soldiers’ society attained these ends can be drawn 
from a perusal of the reports given of the grand 
re-union and the observance of Decoration day in 
the years following its organization. 

In November, 1877, the society of the soldiers 
and sailors of Licking county was organized by the 
election of the following officers: Lieutenant 
Colonel Joseph C. Wehrle, president ; Lieutenant 
Colonel Edwin Nichols, vice-president; Major 
Charles D. Miller, secretary; Major David 
Thomas, treasurer. 

The following is the constitution adopted by the 
society : 


1. This organization shall be known as ‘‘ The Society of the 
Soldiers and Sailors of Licking county, Ohio.” 

2. All officers, soldiers and sailors in the United States ser- 
vice during any part of the war of the Rebellion, who were 
honorably discharged, or who are now in the service, may be- 
come members by signing these articles. 

3. The officers of the society shall be a president, vice-presi- 
dent, secretary and treasurer, to be elected by ballot, annually, 
and to serve until their successors are elected. 

4. The duties of these officers shall be such as usually per- 
tain to such offices. The treasurer shall annually report upon 
the condition of the finances. 

5. The main objects of this organization shall be to perpetu- 
ate the memories of the service and cherish its friendships, by 
annual meetings or celebrations, under the charge of the officers 
of the society, and such assistants as may be appointed for the 
purpose. These celebrations may, upon a vote of the society, 
be extendef to embrace the officers, soldiers and sailors in a 
district of counties outside of and including the county of Lick- 
ing. The objects of the organization may be furthered in any 
other appropriate manner the society may adopt. 

6. The society shall meet annually, at such time as may 
be agreed upon by resolution, for the election of officers and 
such other appropriate business as may be presented, and the 
hearing of reports. Special meetings may be called by the sec- 
retary, upon the order of the president. ' At such special meet- 
ings ten or more shall make a quorum. ; 

7. The treasurer shall pay out the moneys of the society, up- 
on the written order of the president and secretary. 

8. That the personal recollections of the officers, soldiers 


and sailors of this society may be communicated and further 
perpetuated, banquets may be appointed by a vote of the soci- 
ety, on which occasions the president and secretary may appoint 
different members to prepare and read Manuscript accounts o¢ 
their experiences during the war, or verbally, by speeches, to 
recount incidents and anecdotes of the 
known to them. 


service, personally 


Colonel Kibler, chairman of the committee on 
organization, offered the following amendatory 
resolutions, which were adopted : 

Resolved, Vhat the treasurer collect of the members of this 
society an annual fee of one dollar, to repay the expenses; but 
the payment of such fee shall not constitute a condition prece- 
dent to membership. 

Resolved, That the annual meetings of this society for the 
years succeding 1877, be held at ten o'clock, A. M., on Vhanks- 
giving day. 

The following is a list of the names of the 
members of the society, their rank, command, time 
of service, post office address and military record: 
The records follow in the order of names as 
subscribed to the constitution of the society. 
Brevity in some does not indicate less service 
rendered than in others. Some relate little inci- 
dents connected with their army life; others give 
merely a brief statistical record. The records of 
a few officers are taken from the State roster; the 
others are given as furnished, in the ‘following 
order: 

JosepH C. WEHRLE, brevet lieutenant colonel 
United States volunteers, company E, seventy-sixth 
Ohio infantry, enlisted October 17, 1861, and dis- 
charged October 28, 1864. He took part in every 
engagement that the seventy-sixth regiment was in, 
from Fort Donelson to the expiration of his term 
of service. He was wounded January 11, 1863, 
at Arkansas Post. 

At the close of the war Captain Wehrle received 
a commission from the President of the United 
States, as brevet lieutenant colonel, ‘for gallant 
and meritorious services during the war.” Newark, 
Ohio. 

Epwin NicnHo.s, lieutenant colonel Twenty- 
seventh regiment, Ohio veteran volunteer infantry, 
enlisted August 18, 1861, and discharged in Sep- 
tember, 1864. He took part in the following 
named battles: New Madrid, Island No. 10, Fort 
Pillow, siege of Corinth, battle of Corinth, battle 
of Iuka, Parker’s Cross Roads, capture of Decatur, 


_ Alabama and the battles of the Atlanta campaign. 


He originally took a company from Newark, Ohio, 
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and was assigned to company C, Twenty-seventh 
Ohio volunteer infantry, at Camp Chase, Ohio. 
He resigned after the fall of Atlanta, on account of 
bad health. Newark, Ohio. 

Cuartes D. MILLER, brevet major, United 
States volunteers, company C, Seventy-sixth regi- 
ment, Ohio infantry. Enlisted October 18, 1861; 
discharged November 18, 1864. He took part in 
the following named battles: Fort Donelson, Shiloh, 
siege of Corinth, Chickasaw Bayou, Arkansas Post, 
Jackson, Mississippi, siege of Vicksburgh, siege of 
Jackson, Resaca, Dallas, Kenesaw Mountain, At- 
lanta, Ezra Chapel, Jonesborough, Lovejoy Station 
and Ship’s Gap. He was slightly wounded in June, 
1863, at Vicksburgh, in the foot with grape shot, 
and May 15, 1864, at Resaca, in the hip with a 
rausket ball. He enlisted as a private October 18, 
1861; was appointed first sergeant December 9, 
1861, sergeant major May 24, 1862, first lieuten- 
ant and adjutant June 24, 1862 (to rank from May 
30, 1862), and captain March 10, 1864. He 
served with company € from October 18, 1861, to 
May 24, 1862; as adjutant from May 30, 1862, to 
March 10, 1864; and as captain commanding 
company C from March 1o, 1864, to August 16, 
1864. 
tor general First brigade, First division, Fifteenth 
army corps, August 16, 1864, and served on the 
staff of Colonel Milo Smith until the expiration 
of his term of service. He was commissioned by 
the President of the United States, March 12, 
1867, as brevet major United States volunteers, to 
rank from March 13, 1865, ‘“‘for gallant and meri- 
torious services during the war.” Newark, Ohio. 

Davip THomas, jr., major One Hundred and 
‘Thirty-fifth regiment Ohio national guards. En- 
listed originally in Ninety-fifth Ohio volunteer in- 
fantry, August 16, 1862, as captain; discharged in 
March, 1865. He took part in the following named 
battles: Richmond, Kentucky, and North Moun- 
tain, Virginia. He was wounded August 31, 1862, at 
Richmond, Kentucky; was taken a prisoner of war 
at North Mountain, Virginia, July 3, 1864, and 
confined in rebel prisons until March, 1865. New- 
ark, Ohio. 

JosrepH M. Scort, captain company B, Seventy- 
sixth regiment Ohio volunteer infantry. 


He was appointed assistant adjutant inspec- 


Commis- 


sioned February 6, 1862, to rank from November ° 


12, 1861. Resigned September 30, 1862. He 
took part in the following battles: Fort Donelson, 
Shiloh and the siege of Corinth. Alexandria, Ohio. 

JonarHan REEs, captain company F, Twenty- 
seventh regiment Ohio volunteer infantry. Enlist- 
ed originally as private; commissioned second 
lieutenant April 10, 1862; first lieutenant July 21, 
1862, and captain September 26, 1864. He re- 
signed September 30, 1864. Newark, Ohio. 

FREDERICK H. Witson, brevet lieutenant col- 
onel United States volunteers. Commissioned 
second lieutenant Seventy-sixth regiment Ohio vol- 
unteer infantry August 14, 1862; first lieutenant 
March 10, 1864; captain April 13, 1864, and ma- 
jor United States volunteers in adjutant general’s 
department in July, 1865. Mustered out in April, 
1866. He took part in the following named _ bat- 
tles: Chickasaw Bayou, Arkansas Post, sieges of 
Jackson and Vicksburgh, Lookout Mountain, Mis- 
sion Ridge, Ringgold, Resaca, Dallas, Kenesaw 
Mountain, Atlanta, Ezra Chapel, Jonesborough, 
Lovejoy Station, Griswoldville, Savannah, Columbia 
and Bentonville. Newark, Ohio. 

NaTHAN Bostwick, brevet lieutenant colonel 
Twentieth regiment Ohio volunteer infantry. Com- 
missioned second lieutenant December 16, 1861, 
first lieutenant May 9, 1862, captain January 30, 
1864, and major January 11, 1865. He was taken 
prisoner at the battle of Atlanta, July 22, 1864, 
and afterwards escaped and returned to the Union 
lines. Newark, Ohio. 

ALLEN W. BaLt, captain One Hundred and 
Ninety-first regiment Ohio volunteer infantry. En- 
listed as private in company H, Third Ohio volun- 
teer infantry in April, 1861. Commissioned first 
lieutenant in One Hundred and Ninety-first Ohio 
volunteer infantry March 8, 1865. Mustered out 
with the regiment as adjutant in September, 1865. 
Newark, Ohio. 

GrorGe W. Crask, first lieutenant and quaxter- 
master. Enlisted in company H, First Ohio 
volunteer infantry, April 19, 1861, as a private, 
and afterwards in the Eighty-eighth Ohio volunteer 
infantry. Discharged in November, 1863. He 
took part in the following named battles: Fairfax 
Court House, Bull Run, Culpepper Court House, 
Orange Court House, Frankfort, Nashville, 
Knoxville, and numerous smail engagements, not 
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called battles. He was wounded August 11, 1861 
—not seriously—and was taken a prisoner of war 
at first Bull Run, and by Morgan at Cynthiana, 
Kentucky, but escaped before going to Libby or 
Andersonville. 

He enlisted in the. First Ohio volunteer infantry, 
as private, was brevetted second lieutenant after the 
Vienna affair, in August, 1861; was on recruiting 
service for the First, Second, Nineteenth, Sixty- 
third, Seventy-eighth, and Eighty-fifth Ohio volun- 
teer infantry regiments; acted as adjutant in 
organizing new regiments and afterwards served as 
regimental quartermaster. Newark, Ohio. 
|  Joun H. McCunsg, captain company H, Thirty- 
| first regiment Ohio volunteer infantry. Enlisted 
, September 8, 1861; discharged in 1864. He took 

part in the following named battles: Mill Springs, 
Perryville, Chickamauga and Mission Ridge. 

He was aid-de-camp to General Schoeff; also to 
General S. S. Fry and General James B. Steed- 
man, and afterwards was ordnance officer on Gen- 
eral Baird’s staff. Newark, Ohio. 

SYLVESTER S. WELLs. first lieutenant and adju- 
tant Seventy-sixth regiment Ohio volunteer in- 
fantry. 


Appointed sergeant major, in December, 
1861, commissioned first lieutenant March 24, 
1862, to rank from January 22, 1862. Resigned 
May 3, 1862. He took part.in the following 
named battles: Fort Donelson, Shiloh and siege 
of Corinth. Newark, Ohio. 

FRANK J. BRACKE?TT, captain company B, Seven- 
ty-sixth regiment Ohio infantry. Enlisted Septem- 
ber 30, 1861; discharged July 20, 1865. He took 
part in the following named battles: Fort Donel- 
son, Shiloh, siege of Corinth, Chickasaw Bayou, 
Arkansas Post, Jackson, siege of Vicksburgh, 
Ringgold, Resaca, Kenesaw, Mountain, Atlanta, 
Ezra Chapel, Jonesborough, Lovejoy Station, Sav- 
annah, Columbia, Bentonville, and Raleigh. 

He enlisted asa private September 30, 1861; 
promoted to sergeant, first sergeant, second lieu- 
tenant, first lieutenant, and captain. He was 
struck by lightning at Youngs Point, in the spring 
of 1863, and rendered unfit for duty for two 
months. Fredonia, Ohio. 

J. C. CampseELt, colonel Seventy-sixth regiment 
Enlisted August 6, 1861; 
He took part in the 


Pennsylvania infantry. 
discharged January 23, 1865. 
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following named battles: Port Royal, Edisto Island, 
Pocotaligo, Fort Pulaski, Broad River, Jamcs Is- 
land, Fort Wagner, second attack on Fort Wagner, 
City Point, Bermuda Hundred, Drury’s Bluff, Cold 
Harbor, Carter’s Farm, Dutch Gap, White House, 
and Gaines’ Mills. He was wounded November 
17, 1864, at Chester Station, 

He engaged also in the trenches in front of 
Petersburgh, at the mine explosion in front of 
Petersburgh, at Chester Station, l’ort Sedgwick and 
many skirmishes of less note; also in the hard 
fight taking the island on which Fort Wagner was 
located. Newark, Ohio. 

WILLIAM C, Lyon, captain company C, Ty,enty- 
Enlisted April 
15th and mustered in May 20, 1861; discharged 
twenty-second day of April, 1865. He took part 
in the following named battles: Carnifex Ferry, 
Cotton Mountain, Hawk’s Nest, Fayette C. H., 
Raleigh C. H., Clark’s Hollow, Princeton, Giles 
C. H:, East River, Frederick City, South Moun- 
tain, Antietam, Hancock, and Wytheville. He 
engaged in the capture of the main force of John 
Morgan’s command in Ohio. He was a prisoner 
of war at Libby, Macon, Charleston, and Colum- 
bia, South Carolina, from February 13, 1864, ta 
March 4, 1865. 

He was taken prisoner in company with Briga- 
dier General E. Parker Scammon and his entire 
staff. He escaped several times but was retaken 
and returned each time to the same prison, from 
whicn he finally escaped. His regiment was com- 
manced by Lieutenant Colonel R. B. Hayes, now 
President of the United States, who fell badly 
wounded early in the engagement at South Moun- 
tain. Captain John W. Skyles and Lieutenant 
Martin Ritter, of the same company, were both 
wounded—the former losing an arm and the latter 
a leg. Newark, Ohio. 

Joun HiséEr, captain company E, Seventy-sixth 
regiment Ohio veteran volunteer infantry. En- 
listed October 21, 1861; discharged July 17, 1865. 
He took part in all the battles from Fort Donelson 
to Bentonville, North Carolina, inclusive, except 
Lookout Mountain, Mission Ridge and Ringgold. 
He enlisted as a private, served as a corporal, 
sergeant, first sergeant, second leuten- 
ant, first lieutenant and captain, and was with the 


third regiment Ohio volunteers. 
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regiment from its organization until mustered out 
of service, except when on detached duty. New- 
ark, Ohio. 

Etuiotr W. Crossr, ensign, South Atlantic 
blockading squadron, United States: navy. En- 
listed March 4, 1862; discharged October 16, 
1865. 
Catskill and Massachusetts, and engaged in the 
bombardments of Charleston, Pocataligo Bridge 
and Fort Fisher. He was wounded at Pocataligo 
Bridge in November, 1864. Newark, Ohio. 

Cary A. Witson.—He was a member of the 
One Hundred and Thirty-fifth Ohio national 
guards, and was a prisoner of war for a long time. 
Newark, Ohio. 

WituiaM A. BELL, captain company FE, Sixty-fifth 
Ohio veteran volunteer infantry. Enlisted October 
7, 1861; discharged December 3, 1865. He took 
part in the following named battles: Shiloh, Cor- 
inth, Perryville, Kentucky, Stone River, Liberty 
Gap, Chickamauga, Chattanooga, Buzzards’ Roost, 
;yResaca, Dallas, Kenesaw Mountain, Decatur, 

Peach Tree Creek, Atlanta, Jonesborough, Love- 

' joy, Spring Hill, Franklin and Nashville. He was 
out three months in the Fourth regiment Ohio vol- 
unteer infantry at the first three months’ call. 
Newark, Ohio. 

Cuaries H. Kisier, brevet lieutenant colonel 
United States volunteers. Commissioned captain 
company D, Seventy-sixth regiment Ohio volun- 
teer infantry, February 6, 1862, (to rank from De- 
cember 16, 1861.) Resigned May 23, 1863, on 
account of ill health. Re-instated by order of the 
Secretary of War and served on the staff of Gen- 
eral Woods until August, 1864. Brevetted lieu- 
tenant colonel by the President for gallant and 
meritorious services during the war. Newark, 
Ohio. 

CuHartes R. Woops.—The military history of 
Charles R. Woods, of the United States army, as 
shown by the files of this office: 


He served on the war vessels Potomska, 


ADJUTANT GENERAL'S OFFICE, \ 

WASHINGTON, January 2, 1875. § 
REGULAR ARMY RECORD.—Graduated at the United States 
military academy, and appointed brevet second lieutenant First 
infantry, the first of July, 1852; second lieutenant First infantry, 
July 31, '52; second lieutenant Ninth infantry, March 3, ‘55; 
first lieutenant Ninth infantry, October 16, '55; captain Ninth 


infantry, April 1, '6r; major Highteenth infantry, April 20, "Gas -* 


transferred to Twenty-seventh infantry, September 21, 66; 
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lieutenant colonel Thirty-third infantry, July 28, “66; unassigned _ 
March xs, ‘69; assigned to Fifth infantry, March 24, "69% 

colonel Second infantry, February 18, ‘74. (Brevetted lieutenant 

colonel July 4, 63, for gallant and meritorious services at the 

capture of Vicksburgh, Mississippi; colonel November 24, 63, 

for gallant and meritorious services at the battle of Chattanooga, 

Tennessec; brigadier general March 13, "65, for gallant and 

meritorious services in battles before Atlanta, Georgia, and 

major general March 13. '65, for gallant and meritorious services 

at the battle of Bentonville, North Carolina.) 

SisrVice.—On duty at Fort Columbus, New York harbor, 
September 30, to October 24, 1852; at Fort Wood, New York 
harbor, to November, '52; thence he proceeded to Texas, and 
joined his company December 16, '52; served therewith to May 
12, '55, when he left to jein the Ninth infantry, recruiting for 
the regiment from June 12,.'55, to November 28, ‘55; with 
regiment at Fort Monroe, Virginia, to December 15, ‘55; thence 
with regiment to and in Washington Territory to November 3, 
's7; on leave of absence to January 21, '58; on recruiting service 
and ex reute to company to September 17, '58; with regiment” 
in Washington Territory to April 29, ‘60; on general recruiting 
service at Fort Columbus, New York harbor, to April 20, ‘61; 
on duty at Gencrals Patterson’s and Banks’ headquarters, in 
Maryland, to August, “61; on recruiting service at St. Louis, 
Missour?, to October 3, ‘61; (in volunteer service Octeber 13, 
‘61, to September 1, ‘66—see record below). Commanding dis- 
trict of the Chattahoochie to March 1, '66; on permission to 
delay to June 14, '67; commanding depot, Newport barracks, 
Kentucky, to April 16, '69; commanding post of Fort Wallace, 
Kansas, May 1, ‘69 to (and troops in field at Kit Carson; 
Colorado Térritory), February 20, ‘71; on sick leave to 
July 15, '71; member of army regulation board to March, '72; 
on South Carolina division to March 5, '73; commanding Fort 
Larned, Kansas, to March 28, '73; on sick leave, and on South 
Carolina division to date of retirement, December 14, '74. 

VOLUNTEER RECORD.— Mustered into service as colonel 
Seventy-sixth Ohio volunteers, October 13, 1361, brigadier gen- 
eral volunteers, August 22, '63. (Breveted major general, No- 
vember 22, '64, for long and continued services and for special 
gallantry at Griswoldsville, Georgia.) 

SERVICE. —Commanding Forty-fourth Ohio volunteers in the 
West Virginia campaign from October 14, 1861, to November 
13, 1861; Tenth Ohio volunteers, in same campaign, to Novem- 
ber 18, 1861; at Newark, Ohio, organizing, drilling and equipping 
his regiment, to February 9, 1862; commanding regiment in the 
district of west Tennessee to February 21, 1862; Third brigade, 
Third division, district of west Tennessee to April 6, 1862; his 
regiment in same brigade to April 25, 1862; the brigade to Au- 
gust, 1862; Second brigade, Third division, army of the South- 
west to October 15, 1862; Third division, army of the South- 
west to October 28, 1862; Second brigade, Third division, to 
December 16, 1862; his regiment in the Fifteenth corps, to April 
2, 1863, and Second brigade, First division, Fifteenth corps, to 
July 30, 1863; on leave of absence to August 18, 1863; com=- 
manding Second brigade, First division, Fifteenth corps, to 
September 1, 1863, and First brigade, First division, Fifteenth 
corps, to October 31, 1863; First division, Fifteenth corps, to 
November 23, 1863, and First brigade, Tirst division, Fifteenth 
corps, to December 23, 1863; on leave of absence to January 3, 
1864; commanding First division, Fifteenth corps, to February, 
1864; First brigade, First division, Fifteenth corps, to July 15, 
1864; First divisien, Fifteenth corps, to August, 1864: resumed 


command of same division September 23, 1864, and remained 
fin command thereof to July, 1865; commanding department of 
‘Alabama from July 18, 1865, to June 1, 1866; department of the 
‘South to August 18, 1866; district of Chattahoochie to 
regular army record. 
Mustered out of volunteer service, September 1, 1866. 
THOMAS M. VINCEN r 
Assistant Adjutant General. 


see 


Postoffice address, Newark, Ohio. 
GrorcE A. Batt, brevet captain company K, 
ne Hundred and Ninety-fifth Ohio volunteer 
bi Enlisted April, 1861; discharged Decem- 
ber 18, 1865. He took part in the following 
amed battles: Cheat Mountain, Chaplin Hills, 
and Stone River. He was wounded January 3, 
1863, at Stone River. 
) He first entered the service in April, 1861, in 
~company H, Third Ohio volunteer infantry; served 
until April, 1863; re-enlisted as first lieutenant in 
the One Hundred and Thirty-fifth Ohio national 
guards, in 1864; then re-enlisted as first lieutenant 
in the One Hundred and Ninety-fifth Ohio volun- 
teer infantry, in 1865. Newark, Ohio. 

KIMBLE ABBOTT was a member of company C, 
Twenty-seventh Ohio volunteer infantry, and served 
four years. Newark, Ohio. 

Leonipas H. INnscuo, second lieutenant com- 
pany A, Twenty-third Ohio veteran volunteer in- 
fantry. Enlisted June 16, 1861; discharged Au- 
gust 7, 1865. He took part in the following named 
battles: Skeary Town, Carnifex Ferry, Princeton, 
Bull Run, South Mountain, Antietam, Fayette- 
ville, Cloyd Mountain, New River, Lynchburgh, 
Cattletown, Winchester, Barrysville, Opequan, 
Fisher’s Hill and Cedar Creek. He was wounded 
slightly September 14, 62 and September 19, ’63, 
at South Mountain and Opequan. He enlisted 
first in company E, Twelfth Ohio volunteer infan- 
try, and served three years, then returned and 
served in the Twenty-third Ohio veteran volunteer 
infantry; was never sick a day during his whole 
term of service, and never missed a roll call, drill 
or guard duty. At South Mountain, after a hand- 
to-hand fight over a stone wall, Lieutenant Inscho 
captured four prisoners of war, among them one 
commissioned officer, and delivered them safely to 
his commanding officer. Chatham, Ohio. 

Joun B. Vance, first lieutenant company H, 
One Hundred and Fortieth Pennsylvania infantry. 
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Enlisted August 8, 1862; discharged September 
28, 1864, on account of wounds. He took part 
in the following named battles: Chancelorsville, 
Gettysburgh, Pennsylvania, Falling Waters, Mary- 
land, Raccoon Station, Bristow Station, Mine Run, 
Morton’s Ford, Wilderness, ‘Todd’s ‘Tavern, Po 
River, and. Spottsylvania Court House. He was 
wounded July 2, 1863, at Gettysburgh, and May 
12, 1864, at Spottsylvania Court House. He en- 
listed as private; appointed third sergeant Septem- 
ber 8, ’62; elected second lieutenant November 5, 
62; promoted to first lieutenant August 13, ’63; 
was in command of company A at Bristow Station 
and Mine Run campaign, and in command of com- 
pany Din the Wilderness campaign until woanded. 
Newark, Ohio. 

THomas G. Brooke, drum major company C, 
Seventy-sixth Ohio volunteer infantry. Enlisted 
October 11, 1861; discharged March 19, 1863. He 
took part in the following named battles: Fort 
Donelson, Shiloh, Milliken’s Bend, Bolivar, Sher- 
man’s attack on Haines’ Bluff, Arkansas Post and 
Grant’s attack on Vicksburgh. 
owing to general orders No. 126, dated September 
6, 1862, which discharged from service all brass 
bands and leaders of field bands, as being in ex- 
cess of organization. He remained with the reg- 
iment seven months after date of general order No. 


His discharge was 


126, up to date of final discharge, March 19, 1863, 
and took part in the ensuing battles. Newark, Ohio. 

SAMUEL W. BROOKE, second lieutenant company 
A, One Hundred and ‘Thirty-fifth Ohio national 
guards, Enlisted June 5, 1862; discharged May 
1, 1866. He took part in the following named 
battles: Fort Donelson, Shiloh, Milliken’s Bend, in 
1862, and in 1864, at the taking of Cumberland 
gap and Taswell, and in 1865, at Harper’s Ferry or 
John Brown’s school house. 

His first service was with the Seventy-sixth regi- 
ment, and as drum major, was then transferred to 
the regimental band and discharged by act of 
Congress. His second was in the six 
months’ service, as first lieutenant company I, One 
Hundred and Twenty-ninth regiment; third service 
as second lieutenant company A, One Hundred 
and Thirty-fifth regiment Ohio national guards. 
Newark, Ohio. 

James W. KirkENDALL, captain company 1D, 


service 
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First Ohio veteran volunteer cavalry. Enlisted Au- 
gust 5, 1861; discharged September 13, 1865. He 
took part in the following named battles: Shiloh, 
Corinth, Perryville, Stone River, Chickamauga, 
Kenesaw Mountain, Atlanta, Lovejoy Station, 
Jonesborough, Mission Ridge, Ebenezer Church, 
Selma, Montgomery, Columbus and Macon, He 
was wounded at Springfield, Kentucky, in the 
hand. 

He was in active service during the war, and 
saw and endured more than can be related at 
present. Union Station, Ohio. 

Wiuuiam T. Evans, first lieutenant company I, 
Second Ohio heavy artillery. Enlisted in July, 
1863; discharged in August, 1865. He participated 
in the battles at Cleveland and Strawberry Plains, 
Tennessee, and served with his company on garri- 
son duty at Fort DeWolf and Camp Nelson, Ken- 
tucky, and at Forts McPherson and Galpin, in 
Tennessee. He commanded company H ona raid 
into east Tennessee under General Steedman, 
and commanded General Schofield’s body guard. 
The last few months of service he was on the 
staff of General Stoneman as brigade quarter- 
master. Newark, Ohio. 

GrorcE W. Kirsy, private company F, Ninety- 
fifth Ohio volunteer infantry. Enlisted Septem- 
ber 12, 1864; discharged August 29, 1865. He 
took part in the following named battles: Skir- 
mish at Rally Road and Nashville, Tennessee, 
December 16, 1864, siege of Spanish Fort, from 
March 27 to April 8, 1865. He never was off of 
duty from any cause whatever during all his term 
of service. Newark, Ohio. 

James W. Dunn.—He was a member of com- 
pany A, Seventy-sixth Ohio volunteer infantry, 
Chatham, Ohio. 

FREDERICK LIskEy, private company B, Seven- 
teenth Ohio veteran volunteer infantry. Enlisted 
August 6, 1861; discharged July 25, 1865. He 
took part in the following named battles: » Wild 
Cat, Kentucky, Mill Springs, Kentucky, Corinth, 
Tuka, Stone River, Hoover's Gap, 
Chickamauga, Mission Ridge, Ringgold, Buzzard’s 
Roost, Resaca, Dallas, Kenesaw, Atlanta, Jones- 
borough, Lovejoy Station, Savannah, Columbia 
and Bentonville. 


and served eleven months. 


Perryville, 


He operated with ‘Sherman’s 
” _ ™ =! e 
bummers” through the Carolinas, and upon one 


occasion rode in advance of the army with thirty 
others, penetrated the rebel works at Bentonville, 
withdrew safely and reported the rebel strength at 
headquarters. Newark, Ohio. 

Amos R. Les, private company C, Seventy- 
sixth regiment Ohio infantry. Enlisted March 1, 
1864; discharged July 20, 1865. He took part 
in the following named battles: Resaca, Kene- 
saw Mountain, Dallas, Atlanta, Ezra Chapel, 
Jonesborough, Lovejoy Station, Savannah, Colum- 
bia and Bentonville. Newark, Ohio. . 

BENJAMIN ABBOTT, sergeant company C, Sev- 
enty-sixth regiment Ohio infantry. Enlisted Oc- 
tober 30, 1861; discharged July 20, 1865. He 
took part in the following named battles: Shiloh, 
Corinth, Chickasaw Bayou, Arkansas Post, Jack- 
son, Vicksburgh, Lookout Mountain, Mission 
Ridge, Ringgold, Resaca, Dallas, Kenesaw 
Mountain, Atlanta, Ezra Chapel, Jonesborough, 
Lovejoy Station, Savannah and Columbia. He 
was never absent from the regiment during active 
service, from muster in until muster out, and was 
never in hospital. Newark, Ohio. 

Moses B. Root, corporal company H, Seventy- 
Enlisted 
November 1, 1861; discharged July 27, 1865. 
He took part in the following named battles: 
Fort Donelson, Shiloh, Corinth, Chickasaw Bayou, 
Post, Vicksburgh, Jackson, Lookout 
Mountain, Atlanta, Ezra Chapel, Jonesborough, 
Lovejoy Station, Savannah, Columbia, and Ben- 
tonville. 

He never missed an engagement that the regi- 
ment was in, from muster in to muster out. Apple- 
ton, Ohio. 

JosEPH MEISTER, corporal company E, Seventy- 
sixth Ohio infantry. Enlisted August 18, 1862; 
discharged June 16, 1865. He took part in every 
engagement with the Seventy-sixth Ohio since 
August, 1862. He was wounded November 27, 
1863, at Ringgold, Georgia. 

This soldier died at his residence in Newark, 
November 18, 1878, mostly from the effects of the 
severe wounds received in the service, 


sixth regiment Ohio volunteer infantry. 


Arkansas 


He was 
the first member of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ soci- 
ety who has died, and a number of his comrades 
attended the funeral. 

JosrpH A. Dramupg, first sergeant company D, 
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Jhio veteran volunteer infantry. Enlisted October 
31, 1861; discharged July 16, 1865. He took 
art in all engagements from Fort Donelson to 
Bentonville, South Carolina. 

At Lookout Mountain, Sergeant Deamude, to- 
ether with one man of the same company, sur- 
erised and captured fourteen of the enemy and 
urned them over safely at headquarters. Newark, 
Jhio. 

Simon WILLIAMS, private company D, Seventy- 
sixth Ohio. Enlisted November 27, 1861; dis- 
charged at Savannah, Georgia, December 19, 1864. 
de took part in the following named battles: 
“ort Donelson, Shiloh, Corinth, Arkansas Post, 
Richmond, Chickasaw Bayou, Raymond, Cham- 
wion Hilis, Jackson, Black River, Vicksburgh, 

ackson se@ond time, Canton, Lookout Mountain, 

chattanooga, Mission Ridge, Ringgold, Dallas, 
alton, Resaca, Kenesaw Mountain, Augusta, R. 
*., July 22d and 28th, onthe right, Jonesborough, 
.ovejoy Station, Macon and Sayannah. Wilkins 
Run, Ohio. 

GEORGE W. ToRRANCE, sergeant cempany C, 
seventy-eighth regiment Ohio volunteer infantry. 
nlisted February 6, 1862, at Zanesville, Ohio; 
flischarged January 12, 1865, at Beaufort, South 
Carolina, for disability. He took part in the fol- 
sowing named battles: Pittsburgh Landing, Iuka, 
nattle and siege of Corinth, Fort Donelson, Jack- 
on, Tennessee, Bolivar, Tennessee, Ika, skir- 


mish near Grand Junction, Tennessee, Port Gib- 


ion, Raymond, Baker’s Creek, and the battles 
and surrender of Vicksburgh, Kenesaw Mountain, 
skirmish at Nickajack Creek, Georgia, Peach Tree 
Sreek and Atlanta, July 21stand 22d. Wounded at 
Kenesaw Mountain June 27, 1864, and at Atlanta, 
July 21, 1864, and also severely at Atlanta, July 
22, 1864. 

He was a prisoner of war one day and night at 
Atlanta; remained on the battle-field all night, 
wounded, July 22, 1864, among the rebel wounded 
ind dead; was treated as well as could be expected 
under the circumstances; he could not walk and 
hey let him lie just where he fell. 
n all the marches and campaigns with the army of 
he Tennessee. Newark, Ohio 

FRANKLIN F. Wisz.—He was a member of 
-ompany C, Fiftieth Pennsylvania volunteers, and 


He took part | 
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served three years and three months. Newark, 
Ohio. 

James D, Coon.—He was a member of com- 
pany C, Twenty-seventh Ohio volunteer infantry, 
and served one year. Newark, Ohio. 

THoMpson E, Ospurn, sergeant company F, 
One Hundred and Thirteenth regiment Ohio vol- 
unteer infantry. Enlisted August 22, 1862; dis- 
charged July 7, 1865. He took part in the follow- 
ing named battles: Chickamauga, Mission Ridge, 
Buzzard’s Roost, Resaca, Rome, Kenesaw Moun- 
tain, Peach Tree Creek, in front of Atlanta, 
Jonesborough, March to the Sea, and through the 
Carolinas, and Bentonville, North Carolina. 

Sergeant Osburn fired one of the last guns of 
the war in his department, on the tenth of April, 
1865, near Smithfield, North Carolina. He also 
fired one of the first and one of the last guns of 
the battle of Chickamauga. Vanattas, Ohio. 

JonaTHAN McPHuHERSON, private company F, 
Seventy-third Ohio volunteers. Enlisted February 
15, 1865; discharged July 26, 1865. Newark, 
Ohio. 

GerorGE H. Boacs, private company C, Seventy: 
sixth regiment Ohio volunteer infantry. » Enlistec 
October 7, 1862; discharged-August 4, 1863. Hi: 
took part in the following named battles: Ash Hol 
low, Cottonwood Springs, Solomon’s Fork, Jack 
son, and Vicksburgh. ‘The first three battles wer 
with the Indians during service in the regula 
army; the last two in the war of the Rebellion 
He was wounded July 29, 1857, at Solomon’ 
Fork. 

Sergeant Boggs enlisted in the First Unitec 
States cavalry, February 22, 1855, and was dis 
charged February 22, 1860. He was wounded by 
the Indian chief ‘‘White Feather,” in a hand -to- 
hand fight on Solomon’s fork. Newark, Ohio. 

Leroy S. BANcRort, private company D, One 
Hundred and Thirteenth regiment Ohio volunteer 
infantry. Enlisted August 25, 1862; discharged 
July 10, 1865. He took part in the following 
named battles: Franklin, Chickamauga, Buzzard’s 
Roost, Dalton, Resaca, Rome, Dallas, Kenesaw, 
Chattahooche, Peach Tree Creek, New Hope 
Church, Jonesborough, Atlanta, Savannah, Black 


River, Bentonsville, and Goldsborough. 


He was never absent from his regiment nor 
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missed a day of duty during his whole term of 
service. Newark, Ohio. 

Isaac N. PRESTON, private company C, Seventy- 
sixth Ohio veteran volunteer infantry. Enlisted 
October 30, 1861; discharged July 19, 1865. He 
took part in the following named battles: Fort Don- 
elson, siege of Vicksburgh, Jackson, Mississippi, 
siege of Atlanta, siege of Corinth, Chicksaw Bayou, 
Resaca, Dallas, Kenesaw Mountain, Atlanta, Ezra 
Chapel, Jonesborough, Lovejoy Station, Savannah, 
and Columbia. 

Ike Preston was the “statistician and directory” 
of company C. Nothing escaped his notice, and 
to this day his remarkable memory serves him in 
relating with precision—as to dates and places— 
the many little incidents connected with the ser- 
vice. Chatham, Ohio. 

Joun W. Lynn was last a member of company 
F, One Hundred and Seventy-eighth Ohio volun- 
teer infantry, and served three years and ten 
months during the war. Newark, Ohio. 

THOMAS CocHRAN was a member of company I, 
One Hundred and Twenty-first Ohio volunteer in- 
fantry, and served one year and one month. 
Newark, Ohio. 

Epwarp B. Jones, -first. sergeant company C, 
Twenty-seventh regiment Ohio veteran volunteer 


infantry. Enlisted in July, 1861; discharged July 
11, 1865. He took part in the following named 
battles: Sieges of New Madrid and Island No. 


Ten, Iuka, Mississippi, September roth, Cor- 
inth, Resaca, Dallas, Kenesaw Mountain, Peach 
Tree Creek, Atlanta; on Saludas river, South Car- 
olina, Cheraw, on Great Pedee river, and Benton- 
ville, North Carolina. He was slightly wounded 
at Atlanta, July 22, 1864. ; 

He first enlisted in Captain’ McDougal’s com- 
pany H, Third Ohio volunteer infantry, in three 
months’ service, in April, 1861, and was discharged 
at Camp Dennison to give room for three years’ 
men; re-enlisted in Captain Edwin Nichol’s com- 
pany in July, 1861, and re-enlisted as a veteran 
December 15, 1863, at Prospect Station, Ten- 
nessee. Newark, Ohio, 

MixTon R. Scort, private company D, Seventy 
sixth Ohio volunteer infantry. Enlisted November 
25, 1861; discharged December 20, 1864. He 
took part in the following named battles: Fort 


Donelson, Shiloh, Chickasaw Bayou, Arkansas — 
Post, siege of Vicksburgh, and other minor en- 
gagements. : 

He served on detached duty at headquarters in 
1864. In civil life he entered into the profession 
of journalism, and is now editor and proprietor of 
the Newark Banner. Newark, Ohio. 

Jostan SPEARS was a member of company D, 
Seventy-sixth regiment Ohio volunteer infantry, 
and served one year and four months. Newark, 
Ohio. 

Henry BasH was a member of company C, 
Seventy-sixth regiment Ohio volunteer infantry, and 
served three years and five morths. He was se- 
verely wounded in the battle of Jonesborough, 
Georgia. Utica, Ohio. 

EpwWarpD H. PERKINS, first lieutenant One Hun- 
dred and Thirty-ninth New York infantry, enlisted 
February 16, 1864; discharged July 20, 1865. He 
engaged in the following named battles: 
Dallas, Kenesaw and Atlanta, Georgia. 


Resaca, 


He enlisted as a musician in company C, Sev- 
enty-sixth Ohio infantry, February 16, 1864, and 
was discharged May 29, 1865. He was commis- 
sioned first lieutenant One Hundred and Thirty- 
ninth New York infantry, May 29, 1865, but con- 
tinued in service with the Seventy-sixth Ohio 
Newark, Ohio. 

TIMOTHY PowErs, private company D, Seventy- 
sixth Ohi® volunteer infantry, enlisted January 
5, 1864; discharged June 29, 1865. He took 
part in the following battles: Resaca, Dallas, 
Kenesaw Mountain, Atlanta, Jonesborough and 
Lovejoy Station. Newark, Ohio. 

Joun Evers, private First Kentucky independ- 
ent battery; enlisted April 14, 1862; discharged 
July 12, 1865. He took part in the following 
named battles: Antietam, Frederick City, South 
Mountain, Cotton Mountain, Winchester, Snickers 
Gap, Lynchburgh and Strasburgh. Newark, Ohio. 

Jacos F. THEURER, sergeant company E, 
Seventy-sixth Ohio veteran volunteer infantry, en- 
listed in November, 1861; discharged July ro, 
1865. Hetook part inevery engagement with the 
regiment during its term of service, and was never 
sick in hospital, but always ready for duty. New- 
ark, Ohio. 

BENJAMIN F, Rick, 


infantry. 


sergeant company B, 
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-Seventy-sixth regiment Ohio volunteer infantry, 
enlisted November 8, 1861; discharged April 7, 
1863. He took part in the following named battles: 
| Fort Donelson, Pittsburgh Landing and Arkansas 
Post. He was discharged on account of being 
yparalyzed by a stroke of lightning at Young’s 
-Point, Louisiana, February 14, 1863. Johnstown, 
e Ohio. 

Francis O. Jacoss, private company A, Fourth 
POhio volunteer infantry, enlisted April 8, 1861; 
discharged in December, 1863. He took part in 
+" following named battles: Rich Mountain, 
Petersburgh, Romney, Blue’s Gap, Winchester, 
| Fredericksburgh and Chancellorsville. He was 
wounded Sunday, May 3, 1863, at Chancellorsville. 
Newark, Ohio. 

BENTLEY Gi_tt.—He was a member of com- 
pany D, Seventy-sixth Ohio volunteer infantry, and 
served three years and three months. Newark, 
Ohio. 

EvijAH BeckKHAM.—He was a member of com- 
pany A, Seventy-sixth Ohio volunteer infantry, and 
served four years. Fallsburgh, Ohio. | 

SAMUEL F. GILBREATH, private company A, 
Seventy-sixth regiment, Ohio infantry. Enlisted 
October 5, 1861; discharged July 20, 1865. He 
took part in the following named battles: Fort 
Donelson, Shiloh, siege of Corinth, Chickasaw 
Bayou, Arkansas Post, Jackson, siege of Vicks- 
burgh, Lookout Mountain, Mission Ridge, Ring- 
gold, Resaca, Dallas, Kenesaw Mountain, At- 
lanta, Ezra Chapel, Jonesborough, Lovejoy Station, 
Savannah and Bentonville. He was never away 
from the regiment during his whole term of 
service ; he never rode in an ambulance; never was 
in a hospital and never was in the guard-house. 
Fallsburgh, Ohio. 

JONATHAN TAVENER.—He was a member of 
company D, Seventy-sixth Ohio volunteer infantry, 
and served three years and seven months. New- 
ark, Ohio. 

Grorce W. McQuEEN.—He was a member of 
company A, Seventy-sixth Ohio volunteer infantry, 
and served two years. Fallsburgh, Ohio. 

CuHar.es W. HuLt, private company A, Seven- 
ty-sixth Ohio volunteer infantry. Enlisted Feb- 
ruary 23, 1864; discharged July 15, 1865. He 
took part in the following named battles: Dallas, 


Kenesaw Mountain, Atlanta, Georgia, Jonesbor- 
ough, Lovejoy Station, ‘Taylor's Ridge, Savannah, 
Georgia, Columbia, South Carolina, Bentonville, 


TRY Rie ss 
| and Raleigh, North Carolina. He never missed a 


meal or a battle from Nashville to the close of the 
Rebellion. He was wounded May 16, 1864, at 
Dallas, Georgia. Fallsburgh, Ohio. 

J. W. Martin, private company A, Seventy- 
sixth Ohio volunteer infantry. Enlisted February 
29, 1864; discharged July 18, 1865. He took 
part in every battle in which the Seventy-sixth was 
engaged from the first day of April, 1864, to the 
time it was mustered out of service. He was a 
prisoner of war at Taylor’s Ridge, but escaped in 
a short time. Perryton, Ohio. 

Witr1am Hotter, first sergeant company F, 
Ninety-fifth regiment Ohio volunteer iniantry. - 
Enlisted August 18, 1862; discharged August 14, 
1865. He took part in the following named _bat- 
tles: Richmond, Kentucky, Jackson, Mississippi; 
siege of Vicksburgh, Tupelo, Mississippi; siege of 
Spanish Fort, Alabama. 

He was a prisoner of war at Richmond, Ken- 
tucky, from August 30, 1862, to Septemper 1, 
1862; was paroled September 1, 1862, and ex- 
changed in February, 1863. Newark, Ohio. 

Minor O. NAsH, JR., private company F. 
Ninety-fifth Ohio infantry. Enlisted August 10, 
1862; discharged August 14, 1865. He took part 
in the following named battles: Richmond, Ken- 
tucky, Jackson, siege of Vicksburgh, siege of Jack- 
son, Brice’s Cross Roads, Tupelo, Nashville, and 
siege of Spanish Fort, Alabama. 

He was a prisoner of war and paroled at Lex- 
ington, Kentucky, from September 5, 1862, to 
about November 15, 1862. Newark, Ohio. 

HENDERSON ALLBAUGH, corporal company H, 
Seventy-sixth Ohio volunteer infantry. Enlisted 
February 8, 1862; discharged July 29, 1865. He 
took part in the following named battles: Fort 
Donelson, Pittsburgh Landing, Chickasaw, Arkan- 
sas Post, Vicksburgh, Lookout Mountain, Mission 
Ridge, Ringgold, Resaca, Dallas, Kenesaw 
Mountain, Atlanta twenty-second of July, Ezra 
Chapel, Bentonville, Savannah, and Jonesborough. 
Newark, Ohio. 

Epwarp T. Crosss, fifth sergeant company D. 
Seventy-sixth Ohio volunteer infantry. Enlisted 
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December 10, 1862; discharged July 19, 1865. 
He took part in the following named battles: 
Fort Donelson, Shiloh, Chickasaw Bayou, Arkan- 
sas Post, siege of Vicksburgh, Lockout Mountain, 
Ringgold, Mission Ridge, and in two engage- 
ments around Atlanta, Georgia, and others, mak- 
ing thirty-two battles and skirmishes during the 
war. Newark, Ohio. 

EpWARD BARRETT.—He was a member of com- 
pany C, Seventy-eighth Ohio volunteer infantry, 
Newark, Ohio. 

He was a member of company 


and served three years. 

NoaH SMITH. 
E, Seventy-sixth Ohio volunteer infantry, and served 
three years and nine months. Beech Corners, Ohio. 

Daves WHITE, private company D, Fifty-first 
Enlisted August 
25, 1861; discharged March 13, 1863, at Fairfax 


regiment New York volunteers. 
hospital, Virginia. He took part in the following 
named battles: Yorktown, Virginia, Roanoake Isl- 
and, North Carolina, New Berne, North Carolina, 
Nassau River, forty-five miles above New Berne, Ce- 
dar Mountain, Virginia, Rappahannock Station, Vir- 
ginia, Mannassas Junction, Virginia, and three days 
at Bull Run, Virginia. He was wounded the last 
day at Bull Run in August, 1862; was a prisoner 
of war at Nassau River from April 30 to July 22, 
1862; also at Raleigh, North Carolina, and Libby, 
Virginia. He was in the three months’ service 
with the First New York volunteers under Colonel 
Ellsworth, and served four months and sixteen days. 
Newark, Ohio. 


Epwarp F. NEwkIRK.—He was a member of | 


company E, Twelfth Ohio volunteer infantry, and 
served two years and six months. Newark, Ohio. 

WitiiaM J. LAwRENCE.—He was a second lieu- 
tenant in company G, Sixty-first Pennsylvania vol- 
unteers, and served four years and seven months. 
Newark, Ohio, 

WitiiaM H. ZIPPERER, private company H, 
Seventeenth regiment Illinois volunteer infantry. 
Enlisted May 25, 1861: discharged at Springfield, 
Illinois, June 4, 1864. ; 
lowing named _ battles: 


He took part in the fol- 
Fredericktown, 
Fort Donelson, Tennessee, Pittsburgh 


Missouri, 
Landing, 
Tennesee, Raymond, Mississippi, siege of Vicks 
burgh, Mississippi and Iuka, Mississippi. Newark, 
Ohio. 


MiLiicaN Dunn, private company D, One 


Hundred and Thirteenth regiment, Ohio volunteer 
Enlisted August 31, 1862; discharged 
July 25, 1865. He took part in the following 
named battles: Kenesaw Mountain, Ringgold, 
Georgia, Atlanta, Georgia, Buzzard’s Roost, Knox- 
ville, Tennessee, Dallas, Franklin, Lookout Moun- 
tain and Peach Tree Creek. Fallsburgh, Ohio. 

GrorGE W. Dtxn, private company F, One 
Hundred and Thirty-fifth Ohio national guard. 
Enlisted May 2, 1864: discharged January 26, 
1865, at Columbus, Ohio. He took part in the 
following named battles: North Mountain, July 
3, 1864, in the Shenandoah valley, Virginia, and — 
was captured in the same fight on the day above 
mentioned, by General McCoslin’s forces. He 
was a prisoner of war at Andersonville, from July 
27, 1864, to December 10, 1864. 

He was taken to Charlotte, thence to Lynch- 
burgh, Virginia, thence to Andersonville, where 
some thirty thousand were hemmed in by a stock- 
ade, with a dead-line on the inside for the purpose 
of killing the prisoners, for a reward of from 
thirty to sixty days’ furlough, given to kill a Yan- 
kee! Fallsburgh, Ohio. 

Henry C. Bestwick, private company A, Nine- 
ty-sixth Ohio volunteer infantry, enlisted July 28, 


infantry. 


1862; discharged November 11, 1863. He took 
part in the following named battles: Chickasaw 
Bayou, Arkansas Post, and Vicksburgh. Newark, 


Ohio. 

JosHuA Moran was a member of company A, 
Seventy-sixth Ohio volunteer infantry, and served 
three years and ten months. Fallsburgh, Ohio. 

GeorGE T. VEACH, corporal company D, Sev- 
enty-sixth Ohio veteran volunteer infantry, enlisted 
October 19, 1863; discharged July 20, 1865. He 
took part in all of the engagements with the regi- 
ment after joining the company and regiment in 
front of Chattanooga. He was wounded July 22, 
1864, slightly in left foot, at Atlanta, Georgia. 

He enlisted February 27, 1866, at Columbus, 
Ohio, in company C, Third battalion, Eighteenth 
United States regulars, and was discharged Febru- 
ary 27, 1869, at Salt Lake City, Utah Territory, 
(Character excellent, as marked on discharge from 
regular army.) Since becoming a member of the 
society, George T. Veach was accidentally killed 
by a locomotive, March 24, 1879, at Manhattan, 


-eight months. 
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Kansas, and his remains were brought to Néwark 
and buried in Cedar Hill cemetery, March 2oth. 
He was a gallant soldier in the war of the Rebel- 
lion, and displayed great bravery at Atlanta, July 
22, 1864, where, in the charge of the Seventy-sixth 
regiment, he threw down his drum, picked up a 
musket and was the foremost man of his company. 
He entered the service quite young as a drummer 
boy. 

JoHN BreRLEY was a member of company H, 
One Hundred and Eightieth Ohio volunteer in- 
fantry, and served one year and three months. 
Newark, Ohio. 

W. B. Bower, sergeant company L, Eleventh 
Ohio volunteer cavalry. Enlisted July 14, 1863; 
discharged July 14, 1866. He took part in quite 
a good many Indian fights and skirmishes, dates of 
which have been forgotten. 

His regiment was on the frontiers, fighting In- 
dians, with regimental headquarters at Fort Lara- 
mie, Wyoming territory, and operated all over 
Wyoming, Dakota, Idaho, Colorado, and Montana 
territories. 

This soldier died in Newark, September 25, 
1880, and was buried in Cedar Hill cemetery. 

Moses S. HARRISON, private company D, Sev- 
enty-sixth Ohio infantry. [Enlisted October 4, 
1862; discharged August 4, 1863, at Black River 
bridge, Mississippi. He took part in the following 
named battles: Chickasaw Bayou, Arkansas Post, 
and Vicksburgh. He was wounded May 19, 1863, 
in the rear of Vicksburgh. Newark, Ohio. 

JoHn HuMBarGER, private companies B and F, 
One Hundred and Thirty-fifth and One Hundred 
and Eighty-seventh regiments Ohio ydlunteer infan- 
try, enlisted May 2, 364, and February 15, 1864; 
discharged September_2, 1864, and March 8, 1866. 
He took part in the battle of North Mountain. 
He was wounded July 3, 1864, at North Moun- 
tain, and a prisoner of war from the third until 
the sixth of July. 

- He escaped at Kearnstown and returned to his 
command at Harper’s Ferry. The rest of the 
prisoners went to Andersonville. Newark, Ohio. 

J. W. Larrimer was a member of company K, 
Eighteenth Ohio volunteer infantry, and served 
Newark, Ohio. 

Wituiam Lippincorr was a member of company 


C, One Hundred and Thirty-fifth Ohio national 
guard. He also served in the regular army and 
remained in service six years. Perryton, Ohio. 

THomas E, Hayss, private company B, One 
Hundred and Thirty-fifth Ohio national guard. 
Enlisted May 2, 1864; discharged January 19, 
1865, at Columbus, Ohio. He took part in an 
engagement at North Mountain Station, July 3, 
1864, under command of Major David Thomas ; 
after a fight of about three or four hours was cap- 
tured with the entire force of officers and men, by 
rebel General McCausland with a force of several 
thousand men. 

He was a prisoner of war at Lynchburgh, An- 
dersonyille, Millen, and Savannah from July 3, 
1864, to November 25, 1864, at which time he 
was paroled; and on the following day was given 
up to the Union fleet, near Fort Pulaski, a mere 
skeleton, from ill treatment while a prisoner with 
the rebels. Granville, Ohio. 

Tuomas W. BLunt.—He was a member of com- 
pany A, Seventy-sixth Ohio volunteer infantry, and 
served one year and five months. Perryton, Ohio. 

Erwin H. Caturicut.—He was a member of 
company F, One Hundred and Twenty-third Ohio 
volunteer infantry, and served two years. Newark, 
Ohio. 

Loam1 MorGav, private company C, One Hun- 
dred and Thirty-fifth regiment Illinois volunteers. 
Enlisted May 15, 1864; discharged September 28, 
1864. Little Clay Lick, Ohio. 

James W. WILSON, private company A, Seventy- 
sixth regiment Ohio veteran volunteer infantry. En- 
listed February 26, 1864; discharged July 15, 1865. 
He took part in the following named battles: Re- 
saca, Dallas, Kenesaw Mountain, Jonesborough, At- 
lanta, July 22d and 28, 1864, and Bentonville. 
Newark, Ohio. 

CHARLES SEDERS, private company H, Seventy- 
sixth regiment Ohio volunteer infantry. Enlisted 
in March, 1864; discharged in July, 1865. He 
took part in the following named battles: Resawa, 
Dallas, Kenesaw Mountain, Atlanta, Ezra Chapel, 
Jonesborough, Lovejoy Station, Savannah, and 
Bentonville. 

He was wounded slightly May 24, 1864, at Dal- 
las, Georgia. Newark, Ohio. 

James W. GrorGE.—He was a member of com- 
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pany F, Second battalion, Eighteenth United 
States regulars, and served three years. Newark, 
Ohio. 

G. W. CampBELL.—He was a member of com- 
pany K, Ninety-seventh Ohio volunteer infantry, 
and served three years. Newark, Ohio. 

ALBERT E. Macorrin, sergeant major Eighty- 
ninth Ohio volunteer infantry. Enlisted July 31, 
1862; discharged October 27, 1863. He took 
part in the following named battles: Hoover's 
Gap, Tennessee, and numerous skirmishes at 
divers places. Newark, Ohio. 

Witiiam INGMAN, ordnance sergeant company 
H, Third Ohio volunteer infantry. Enlisted in 
April, 1861; discharged July 31, 1865. He took 
part in the following named battles: Middlefork 
Bridge, West Virginia, Rich Mountain, West Vir- 
ginia, Bridgeport, Alabama, and Perryville, Ken- 
tucky. He was wounded at Perryville. He re-en- 
listed in the One Hundred and Ninety-seventh 
Ohio volunteer infantry, and was in service six 
months after the war closed. Newark, Ohio. 

NATHANIEL FINEGAN, sergeant company D, 
First regiment of Ohio volunteer cavalry. En- 
listed August 5, 1861; discharged October 6, 
1864. He took part in the following named bat- 
tles: Siege of Corinth, Perryville, Stone River, 
Chickamauga, Chattanooga, Mission Ridge, Boon- 
ville, Mississippi, and other battles from Chatta- 
nooga to Atlanta, as atttache to Thomas’ staff, 
performing valuable but not dangerous duty. By 
command of Major General Rosecrans he was de. 
tailed March 11, 1863, for duty in the Topograph- 
ical Engineers’ bureau, department of the Cumber- 
land, as draughtsman, and was relieved September 
20, 1864, tos be mustered out of service with his 
regiment. Newark, Ohio. 

Davin W. Vanarra.—He was a member of 
company D,"Seventy-sixth Ohio volunteer infantry, 
and served one year and six months. He died at 
his home in Vanatta, Licking county, Ohio, De- 
oember 24, 1879, and was buried in Cedar Hill 
cemetery. 

FraNK H. Browne.—He was a member of 
company E, Twefth Ohio volunteer infantry, and 
served three years. Newark, Ohio. 

Witiiam P, DEBEVOISE, private company E, 
One Hundred and Thirty-fifth Ohio national guard, 


enlisted May 1, 1864; discharged May 31, 1865, 
He was captured at Martinsburgh, West Virginia, 
and was a prisoner of war ten months, from July 
3, 1864, to May 1, 1865, at Andersonville, Macon, 
Albany, Thomasville, Blackshier, Savannah and 
Millen, in Georgia. 

This soldier in describing his prison life, says 
that he would have preferred participating in all 
the battles of the war than to have endured the 
hardships in these prison pens, which he says 
“were worse than hog pens.” He was more than 
half starved all the time, and upon one occasion 
lived on one ear of corn for forty-eight hours. He 
was struck with a bayonet when too weak to walk, 
and when released from prison, his life was nearly 
gone, and he was so exhausted that he could 
scarcely stand upon his feet. Newark, Ohio. 

Tuomas S. HuRSEY, private company E, Twelfth 
regiment West Virginia infantry, enlisted August 
7, 1862; discharged June 26,1865. He took part 
in the following named battles: Winchester, Vir- 
ginia, June 13, 14 and 15, 1863, New Market, 
Virginia, Cedar Creek, Hatcher’s Run, Virginia, 
Battery Gregg, Virginia, and Appomattox Court 
House. He was wounded May 15, 1864, at New 
Market, Virginia. 

He was mustered into service August 26, 1862, 
in West Virginia, by Major B. H. Hill; appointed 
corporal August 26, 1862; resigned in September, 
1862; is entitled by general order to credit for 
actions in which his regiment was engaged while 
in hospital wounded, viz: Piedmont, Lynchburgh,’ 
Winchester, Monocacy, Winchester, September 19, 
1864, and Fisher’s Hill. Chatham, Ohio. 

James B. ODELL, private company F, One 
hundred and ninety-first Ohio volunteer infantry, 
enlisted February 15, 1865; discharged August 27, 
1865. Newark, Ohio. 

B. G. HartiGan.—He was a member of com- 
pany G, Eightieth Ohio volunteer infantry, and 
served three years and three months. 
Ohio. 

SOLOMON 


Columbus, 
RouscuLP, musician company K, 
One Hundred and Twenty-sixth Ohio volunteer 
infantry. Enlisted August 29, 1862; discharged 
July 1, 1865. He took part in the following 
named battles: Martinsburgh, Virginia, Wamping 
Heights, Locust Grove, Mine Run, Wilderness, 
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‘Spottsylvania, Cold Harbor, Bermuda Hundred, 


‘front of Atlanta, Jonesborough, 


Petersburgh, Monocacy, Charleston, Smithfield, 
Wanchester, Cedar Creek, Fisher’s Hill, Middle- 
ton, Petersburgh, and Lee’s surrender. Thorn- 
ville, Ohio. 

Joun CRrooxs, second sergeant company I, 
Fifty-first Ohio volunteer infantry. Enlisted April 
¥2, 1861; discharged November 5, 1865. He 
took part in the following named battles: Stone 
River, Chickamauga, Lookout Mountain, Mission 
Ridge, Buzzard’s Roost, Peach Tree Creek, in 
Franklin and 
Nashville. He was wounded slightly at Lookout 
Mountain. 


He took part in thirty-five skirmishes and _bat- 


stles, of which the above named are the main ones. 


He first enlisted in the Sixteenth Ohio volunteer 


infantry, and served four months in that organiza- 


tion. 


Newark, Ohio. 

James K. JENNINGS, private company D. 
Seventy-sixth regiment, Ohio volunteer infantry. 
Enlisted December 6, 1861; discharged Decem- 
ber 19, 1864. He took part in the following 
named battles: Fort Donelson, Shiloh, Corinth, 
Chickasaw Bayou, Arkansas Post, Jackson, Vicks- 
burgh, Lookout Mountain, Mission Ridge, Ring- 
gold, Resaca, Kenesaw, Atlanta, Jonesborough, 
Lovejoy Station, Macon, and Savannah. Newark, 
Ohio. 

SPENCER SEYMOUR.—He was a member of com- 
pany E, One Hundred and Thirty-fifth Ohio 
national guard. Newark, Ohio. 

WILLIAM WING SPELLMAN, private company D, 
Twenty-second Ohio infantry. Enlisted Septem- 
ber 3, 1861; discharged August 2, 1862. He was 
discharged on account of chronic bronchitis, a 
disease contracted in the service, and has never 
received any bounty. 

His regiment was formerly called the Thirteenth 
Missouri, and during the summer of 1862 was 
changed to the Twenty-second Ohio—Crafts J. 
Wright, colonel. Granville, Ohio. 

SaMUEL HoweLL.—He was a member of com- 
pany M, Fifth Ohio cavalry. Newark, Ohio. 

James W. OWENS, captain company K, Eighty- 
sixth regiment, Ohio volunteer infantry. “Com- 
missioned first lieutenant June 5, 1862, and 
commissioned captain July 17, 1863. He served 


one year and four months as first lieutenant in the 
three months’ service and as captain in the six 
months’ servite. Newark, Ohio. 

Mites ARNOLD, first lieutenant company C, 
Seventy-sixth Ohio infantry. Enlisted April 17, 
1861; discharged October 18, 1864. He took 
part in the following named battles: Rich Moun- 
tain, West Virginia, Fort Donelson, Shiloh, Cor- 
inth, Chickasaw Bayou, Arkansas Post, Vicksburgh, 
Jackson, Lookout Mountain, Mission Ridge, Ring- 
gold, Resaca, Dallas, Kenesaw and Atlanta. He 
was wounded severely with three musket shots at 
Atlanta, July. 22, 1864; was reported mortally 
wounded, but lived after great suffering. 

He served in company B, Seventeenth Ohio, in 
the three months’ service; joined the Seventy-sixth 
Ohio October 18, 1861; appointed sergeant De- 
cember 9, 1861; first sergeant June 7, 1862; com- 
missioned second lieutenant November 23, 1863, 
and first lieutenant Match 10, 1864. He was 
mustered out on account of wounds October 18, 
1864, and has been unable to perform labor since 
that time. Ferris, Hancock county, Illinois. 

PETER SUTTON, private company H, Third Ohio 
infantry. Enlisted August 22, 1862; discharged 
July 17, 1865. He engaged in the following 
named battles: Perryville, Mission Ridge, Buz- 
zards’ Roost and Kenesaw Mountain. He was 
wounded July 5, 1864, near Kenesaw mountain; 
was a prisoner of war one week at Rome, Georgia. 
Chatham, Ohio. 

IsatAH C. Lone, first sergeant company A, 
Fourth regiment Ohio infantry. Enlisted April 
18, 1861, for three months. Re-enlisted for three 
years June 5, 1861; discharged November 21, 
1863. He participated in the battles of Rich 
Mountain, Romney, Blue’s Gap, Chancellorsville 
and Gettysburgh. Was captured in hospital in 
1862 and remained a prisoner of war eight days. 
Was: finally discharged on surgeon’s certificate of 
disability. Newark, Ohio. 

JosepH Avery was a member of company H, 
Third Ohio volunteer infantry, and served three 
years and two months. Newark, Ohio. 

Harry A. Cuurcn, sergeant company K, Fifty- 
second Ohio volunteer infantry. Enlisted July 9, 
1862; discharged July 6, 1865. He was enlisted 
originally for the Seventy-second Ohio, but was 
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transferred with eighteen others to the Fifty-second 
Ohio, and made second sergeant. He took part 
in the following named battles: ferryville, Re- 
saca, Dallas, Buzzard’s Roost, Rome, Georgia, 
Franklin, Chattanooga, Chickamauga, Kenesaw 
Mountain, Peach Tree Creek, Jonesborough, and 
the capture of Atlanta. 

He served with his regiment from its muster in 
till the capture of Atlanta, where he was taken 
sick and sent with a number of others to Nash- 
ville, and was detailed in the Government printing 
office till the end of the war. 

On the seventh day of August, 1871, he enlisted 
for the regular army, and was assigned to company 
K, Seventh United States infantry, stationed at 
Fort Shaw, Montana Territory. After a short stay 
at the fort, his company and company B of the 
same regiment were sent out on an expedition, and 
when returning were caught in a terrible snow 

“storm, the mercury falling from zero to forty-five 
degrees below, the result of which was that his 
feet were so badly frozen that they had to be am- 
putated two and one-half inches above the ankle. 
There are few soldiers who have had so many nar- 
row escapes, and yet he is alive and well. Gran- 
ville, Ohio. 

Davin Davis, private company D, Seventy-sixth 
regiment Ohio infantry. Enlisted December 17, 
1861; discharged with regiment July 24, 1865. He 
took part in all the battles and skirmishes in*which 
the Seventy-sixth regiment participated, and was 
never in hospital nor missed duty. 

At Atlanta, July 22, 1864, in charging to retake 
a battery, he surprised and captured, alone, six 
rebels who had three Union men as prisoners, and 
turned them over safely at headquarters. This sol- 
dier was under age and under the regulation height 
when he enlisted, but of such tough material as to 
stand all the privations and hardships of the war 
from the beginning to the end. Conesville, Ohio. 

PuILip O'BRIEN, private company D, Seventy- 
sixth Ohio volunteer infantry. Enlisted October 
15, 1861; discharged October 26, 1864. He en- 
gaged in the following named battles: Fort Don- 
elson, Shiloh, Corinth, Chickasaw Bayou, Arkansas 
Post, Vicksburgh, Jackson, Lookout Mountain, 
Mission Ridge, Resaca, Kenesaw, Atlanta, Ezra 
Chapel, Jonesborough and Lovejoy Station. 


He was wounded slightly at Shiloh, April 7, 
1862. Newark, Ohio. 

W. C. SMyeRS was a member of company B, 
Fourth Pennsylvania cavalry, and served three 
years. Newark, Ohio. 

FRANKLIN F. RICHARDS, private company H, 
Third Ohio volunteer infantry; served three years. 
Newark, Ohio. 

Joun J. ScHRANER, private company B, Eigh- 
teenth United States infantry; served three years, 
Newark, Ohio. 

JosEpH R. MILLER, second lieutenant company 
B, Seventy-eighth Ohio volunteer infantry. Com- 
missioned October 1, 1862 (to rank from Septem- 
ber 7, 1862). Resigned September 21, 1864. 
Newark, Ohio. 

JESsE VIALL, sergeant company A, Tenth Ohio 
volunteer cavalry; served three years. Hebron, 
Ohio. 

Joun W. GARDNER, private company A, Tenth 
Ohio volunteer cavalry; served three years and 
nine months. Fallsburgh, Ohio. 

GEORGE HUFFMAN, private company C, Tenth 
Indiana cavalry; served three years. Black Run, 
Ohio. 

WILLIAM PYLEs, private company G, One Hun- 
dred and Twenty-second Ohio volunteer_infantry; 
served three years. Black Run, Ohio. 

Joun J. METzGar, captain company C, Seventy- 
sixth Ohio volunteer infantry. Enlisted as private 
in company B; served as quartermaster sergeant 
until commissioned second lieutenant Noyember 
28, 1862; promoted to first lieutenant March 1o, 
1864, and commanded company C; served as 
regimental quartermaster through the Atlanta 
campaign; promoted to captain January 18, 1865, 
and mustered out with regiment July 24, 186s. 
Captain Metzgar was severely woundéd in the bat- 
tle of Ringgold, November 27, 1863, while carry- 
ing the colors, after the color bearer had been shot 
down. Postoffice, Shawnee, Ohio. 

Isaac K. FRAMPTON, private company A, Sey- 
enty-sixth Ohio volunteer infantry, and company 
A, Forty-second Indiana volunteers; served two 
years. Fallsburgh, Ohio. 

SAMUEL Davis, corporal company C, Sixth Ohio 
volunteer infantry; served three years, 
Ohio. 


Newark, 
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Hamuin D. Burcu, bugler company A, Tenth 
Ohio volunteer cavalry; served three years. Heb- 
ton, Ohio. 

GrEoRGE W. Witson, landsman, - West Gulf 
squadron United States navy; served two years 
and six months. Newark, Ohio. 

DanieL Hupp, private company D, Seventy- 
sixth Ohio volunteer infantry; served three years. 
Hanover, Ohio. 

GrorcE W. Rucs, private company F, Eighty- 


fifth New York State veteran volunteers; served 


four years. 


Newark, Ohio. 
W. M. Birpsone, private company F, Thir- 


teenth Ohio volunteer infantry; served three years. 


Alexandria, Ohio. 

W. H. DENNING, private company G, Seventy- 
fourth Ohio volunteer infantry; served three years 
and nine months. Newark, Ohio. 

Joun F. MontTcomery, corporal company E, 
One Hundred and Thirty-fifth Ohio national 
guard. Served one hundred and twenty days. 
Newark Ohio. 

W. H. Davipson, private, company F ,Ninety- 
fifth Ohio volunteer infantry; served three years. 
West Zanesville, Ohio. 

Wittiam D. LayMan, private company F, 
Ninety-fifth Ohio volunteer infantry; served three 
years. Wilkins Run, Ohio. 

Basi. B. WiIyRARCH, private company G, 
Seventy-sixth Ohio volunteer infantry; served three 
years. Jacksontown, Ohio. 

Reason C. STRONG, major ‘Seventy-sixth Ohio 
volunteer infantry. Commissioned second lieuten- 
ant company D, February 5, 1862 (to rank from 
December 16, 1861); promoted to first lieutenant 
December 31, 1862 (to rank from September 30, 
1862); promoted to captain March 10, 1864; pro- 
moted to major June 16, 1865, and to lieutenant 
colonel July 13, 1865. He was mustere# out with 
regiment as major, July 24, 1865. Post Office, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

James McDonatp, private company H, T hird 
Ohio volunteer infantry; served three years and 
two months. Granville, Ohio, 

J. W. TiLTon, sergeant company A, Seventy- 
sixth Ohio volunteer infantry; served three years 
and nine months. Martinsburgh, Ohio. 

‘W. J. Besout, private company I, One Hun- 


a3 


dred and Forty-second Qhio national 
served four months. Martinsburgh, Ohio. 

JOHN HamILToN, private company I One Hun- 
dred and Twenty-sixth Ohio volunteer infantry ; 
served three years. Newark, Ohio. 

2. ALLBAUGH, private company C, Seventy-sixth 
Ohio volunteer infantry; served ten months. St. 
Louisville, Ohio. 

James P. FRANCIS, corporal company H, Thir- 
ty-first Ohio volunteer infantry; served three years 
and ten months. St. Louisville, Ohio. 

James M. Ponser, corporal company D, Sev- 
enty-sixth Ohio volunteer infantry; served three 
years and eight months. Newark, Ohio. 

Homer C. Burcu, private company H, Thirty- 
first Ohio volunteer infantry, served three years. 
Hebron, Ohio. 

James M. Brownz, private company C, Twenty- 
seventh Ohio volunteer infantry; served three 
years and three months. Newark, Ohio. 

Henry H. Fow ter, private company C, Thirty- 
second Ohio volunteer infantry; served three years 
and three months. Newark, Ohio 

Joun T. CoLLins, captain company E, Ninety- 
eighth Ohio volunteer infantry Commissioned sec- 
ond lieutenant August 3, 1862 (to rank from July 
23, 1862); commissioned first lieutenant June 30, 
1863 (to rank from January 24, 1863); commis- 
sioned captain January 6, 1864 (to rank from Sep- 
tember 20, 1863). Resigned July 29, 1864. Post 
Office, Newark, Ohio. 

WILLARD WARNER, brevet major general United 
States volunteers. Commissioned major Seventy- 
sixth Ohio volunteer infantry, March 24, 1862, 
(to rank from December 28, 1861); commissioned 
lieutenant colonel December 14, 1863 (to rank 
from September 10, 1863); appointed inspector 
general on General Sherman’s staff in April, 1864; 
discharged for promotion October 12, 1864; com- 
missioned colonel One Hundred and eightieth 
Ohio volunteer infantry October 12, 1864; brevet- 
ted brigadier general United States volunteers in 
July, 1865; brevetted major general United States 
volunteers (to rank from March 13, 1865,) “ for 
gallant and meritorious conduct during the war.” 
He was mustered out late in 1865. After the war 
General Warner served one term as United States 
Tecumseh, Alabama. 


guard; 


senator from Alabama. 
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A. H. SwinDELL, corporal company C, Seventy- 
sixth Ohio volunteer infantry: served three years 
and two months. St. Louisville, Ohio. 

Joun HicinsorHaM, private company E, One 
Hundred and Thirty-fifth Ohio national guard; 
served four months. Fallsburgh, Ohio. 

LEONARD STELZER, sergeant company G, Forty- 
fifth Ohio volunteer infantry; served three years. 
Newark, Ohio. 

RicHarD CONLEY, private company E, Twelfth 
Ohio volunteer infantry; served two years. New- 
ark, Ohio. 

James B. Haynes, private United States signal 
corps; served two years. Newark, Ohio. 

M. W. Comstock, sergeant company F, Ninety- 
fifth Ohio volunteer infantry. Enlisted July 6, 
1862; discharged March 13, 1863. He was taken 
a prisoner of war at Richmond, Kentucky, August 
31, 1862, and paroled soon after. Newark, Ohio, 

Davip R. JonEs, musician company G, Seventy- 
sixth Ohio volunteer infantry. Enlisted in Octo- 
ber, 1861; discharged July 19, 1865. He took 
part in all the battles and skirmishes of the Sev- 
enty-sixth regiment from Fort Donelson to Ben- 
tonville. Newark, Ohio. 

Puitip Cassipy, private company F, Third 
Pennsylvania cavalry. Enlisted in July, 1864; 
discharged near Richmond, Virginia, in 1865. He 
took part in nearly all the battles in front of 
Petersburgh, and was at Lee’s surrender at Appo- 
matox. Newark, Ohio. 

Joun Davip Jones, was a member of the Sec- 
cond Ohio heavy artillery. Post office address, 
Newark, Ohio. 

Herman D. FRANCIS, artificer First veteran 
volunteer engineer corps, United States army 
served one year. Newark, Ohio. 

MaRI0N CHRISMAN, private company H, Seventy- 
sixth Ohio volunteer infantry. Enlisted February 
7, 1862; discharged July 19, 1865. He partici- 
pated in all the battles his regiment was engaged 
in, from Fort Donelson to Bentonville, and was 
never absent excepting a short time in hospital at 
Beaufort, South Carolina. Newark, Ohio. 

Brice L. Taytor, company D, Seventy-eighth 
Ohio volunteer infantry. Served one year and 


seven months. Wilkin’s Run, Ohio. 


Henry Crooks, private company C, Fifty-first 


Ohio volunteer ‘infantry. Served four years and 
three months. Newark, Ohio. 

JosHua W. Preston, corporal company I, One 
Hundred and Twenty-ninth Ohio volunteer infan- 
try. Served nine months. Chatham, Ohio. 

Nimrop A. GREEN, corporal company C, Ninth 
Iowa cavalry. Served four years. Newark, Ohio. 

M. T. HENDERSON, private company H, Ninety- 
second Ohio volunteer infantry. Served three years. 
Newark, Ohio. 

H. D. Duprey, sergeant, Henshaw’s Illinois 
volunteers, served three years. Newark, Ohio. 

NicHoLas C. Brown, private company B, One 
hundred and thirty-fifth Ohio national guard, 
served nine months. Union Station, Ohio. 

FREDERICK KOEHLER, brevet lieutenant colonel 
and aide-de-camp United States army, served ten 
years in the regular service, and five years and eight 
months in the volunteer service. Newark, Ohio. 

Joun D. JouNson, first corporal, Battery H, 
First West Virginia volunteer¥; served three years. 
Newark, Ohio. 

A. T. MILLER, private company F, One hundred 
and thirty-fifth Ohio national guard; served eleven 
months. Newark, Ohio. 

W. E. Bostwick, private company K, Seventy- 
eighth Ohio volunteer infantry; served seven 
months. Newark, Ohio. 

WittiaM H. COFFMAN, private company G, 
Seventy-sixth Ohio volunteer infantry; served two 
years. Newark, Ohio. 

WILtIAM GRASSER, private company H, Third 
Ohio volunteer infantry; served two years. New- 
ark, Ohio. 


In the winter and spring of 1878, active prepara- 
tions were made for holding a general State re- 
union in,Newark under the auspices of the soldiers 
society. 

At a meeting held by the officers of the society, 
January 23d, the president, after consultation with 
the other officers, appointed the following general 
committees for the purpose of arranging for a 
general soldiers’ re-union the coming summer. 
Upon motion, it was resolved that the Re-union 
be held at the “Old Fort,” near Newark, on Mon- 
day, July 22d, the anniversary of the death of 
General McPherson: 
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GENERAL COMMITTEE OF Five.—1. General 
’Charles R. Woods, on general arrangements. 

2. Dr. W. B. Chambers, on finance. 

3. Captain Jonathan Rees, on correspondence. 

4. Lieutenant S. S. Wells, on banqiet. 

5. Lieutenant Colonel Charles H. Kibler, on 
sreception. 

The above to act as chairmen of sub commit- 
itees: 

1. The committee of arrangements will make 
egeneral arrangements, attend to decorations, ar- 
range order of parade, and attend to such other 
sappropriate duties as will further the success of the 
sre-union. 

2. The committee on finance will solicit sub- 
escriptions of money, and pay the same over to the 
utreasurer, for the purpose of defraying the neces- 
sary expenses of the re-union. 

3.’ The committee on correspondence will send 
"invitations, advertise the re-union, and keep records 
of the proceedings. 

4. The banquet committee will solicit contribu- 
ttions of eatables, and arrange the banquet. 

5. The reception committee will receive, enter- 
stain and direct visitors, aud provide places for 
‘them during their sojourn in the city. 

The county committees (at least one in each 
township), will rally members and visitors to attend 
the re-union, and will attend to such other neces- 
sary work as will further the success of the re- 
union. 

In addition to the foregoing committees, the 
chairmen of the township committees were author- 
ized to appoint a coémmittee of ladies in their 
respective townships, to solicit cooked provisions, 
and to arrange and superintend a table set apart 
and marked for each township. 

General Woods, chairman of the committee of 
general arrangements, published an address in the 
county papers, calling upon the people to contrib- 
ute from their abundance for the occasion, that all 
soldiers might be furnished a free dinner. 

The secretary also preparec, and sent to the 
township committees, subscription books, for the 
purpose, of collecting money for.defraying the ex- 
penses of the re-union. 

‘The officers of the society’met with"all the com- 
mittees and took part in the proceedings. 


To the correspondence committee was assigned 
the first important duties to be performed; and 
the chairman, with the assistance of the secretary, 
opened up an extensive correspondence with the 
heads of the various military bodies throughout 
the State, with a view of securing the largest 
attendance and of drawing to the re-union features 
that would prove interesting and attractive. Gen- 
eral Charles R. Woods rendered valuable service 
to the committee in addressing letters to distin- 
guished military men, inviting them to be present. 
Very patriotic answers were received in reply from 
many. 

This committee caused to be printed and mailed 
to over seven hundred soldiers a general printed 
invitation. 

With this circular letter was also sent a map and 
description of the “old fort,” the place chosen for 
holding the re-union. 

Printed letters of invitation of like purport were 
sent to the commanders of all the Ohio national 
guard companies and batteries. Three thousand 
large posters, printed in colors, were prepared and 
one sent to each of the twenty-three hundred post 
offices throughout the State. Bundles ofthe same 
were also sent to the large towns and cities, to be 
posted in conspicuous places; and it can be said 
to the credit of the society that the programme 
promised was fully carried out. 

The resident correspondents of the metropolitan 
and local press noticed the progress of the prepa- 
rations for the re-union with favorable comments, 
which added extensively to its advertisement. 
The letter received from General Grant, by the 
secretary, was given to the press and widely pub- 
lished throughout the Union. In fact, all was 
done by the correspondence committee to widely 
circulate the call for a State re-union and to im- 
press upon the minds of the veterans of Ohio the 
fact that they would be cordially welcomed and 
entertained. 

The finance committee commenced its laborious 
duties early in June, and it was with the greatest 
difficulty that necessary funds could be raised con- 
sidering the stringency of the times, but when the 
people began to realize the magnitude of the 
undertaking and the promised beneficial results 
that would accrue, it can be said to their credit 
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that they responded with that liberality that in- 
sured success. 

The committee of general arrangements, headed 
by that admiral campaigner, General Charles R. 
Woods, owing to the undeveloped results of the 
work of the correspondence and finance commit- 
tees, did not begin the performance of its duties 
until within two weeks of the eventful day, but 
with skill and earnest application its work pro- 
gressed rapidly and ended successfully, as the 
sequel shows. 

Fifteen hundred feet of tables were erected at 
the fort, whereon to spread the free dinner for the 
guests. A large stand for speakers was prepared, 
with seating capacity for over two hundred persons. 
The ground around the circular embankment was 
staked off and space allotted for two hundred and 
thirty-nine veteran organizations of Ohio infantry, 
cavalry and artillery regiments. 

On each stake was attached a small American 
flag, and a register book wherein soldiers visiting 
the re-union could register their names, command 
and post office address. 

The stakes were placed in regular order, com- 
mencing at the left hand of the great gateway of 
the fort, with the first infantry, and continued 
around the entire circle in order by numbers. 

The committee of general arrangements super- 
intended the decorations of the fort and the city, 
which were on a very elaborate scale. It arranged 
the order of march and performed many other im- 
portant duties which added greatly to the success 
of the re-union. 

The reception committee, under the manage- 
ment of Colonel Kibler, performed valuable ser- 
vice in providing quarters for the military bodies 
and distinguished guests on that day. The most 
arduous duty performed by this committee was 
upon the morning of the twenty-second, in receiy- 
ing the various commands arriving upon the trains, 
which was rendered more laborious by the confu- 
sion necessarily caused in such a vast assemblage 
of people arriving mostly in an unorganized con- 
dition. 

The banquet committee was relieved in a great 
measure in participating in the preparation of the 
dinner at the fort, by the untiring and zealous at- 
tention of the ladies. ‘Too much cannot be said 


in praise of the noble part taken by the ladies of 
Newark on this occasion, and it is to be regretted 
that many sacrificed the pleasures of the day in . 
their unselfish devotion to the duties assigned to 
them. 

The ladies of the various township committees 
deserve the thanks of the society for the elaborate 
and generous preparation they made at their re- 
spective tables for the entertainment of the guests. 

The banquet committee, proper, composed of 
gentlemen, confined its labors in preparation of the 
banquet held in the evening at the Lansing house. 

The lateness of the hour and the exhaustion of 
the people caused the attendance at the banquet 
to fall short of expectations, but the speeches of 
distinguished soldiers, in response to toasts on that 
occasion, were very fine and inspiring. 

Several special committees were appointed, 
which deserve mention. A committee, consisting 
of Captains Rees and Lyon, was sent to Washing- 
ton to enlist the interest of the heads of the Gov- 
ernment in the re-union and to secure the attend- 
ance of the President and other distinguished 
soldiers and statesmen. 

General J. Warren Keifer was invited by the 
committee to act as orator of the day, and it af 
forded the society great pleasure when that gentle- 
man accepted, as his oration proved to be the most 
appropriate performance for the occasion that 
could possibly have been delivered. The oration 
was rich in statistical information and portrayed 
the deeds, the valor and the sacrifices of Ohio sol- 
diers in that war, with a vividness that will inspire 
the generations to come, as it did the veterans on 
that day who heard it from his lips. 

Committees were also sent to Columbus to _per- 
sonally invite the governor and State officials, and 
to secure the old battle flags for the occasion. 

A committee was appointed to arrange with the 
lines of railways centering at Newark, to carry visi- 
tors to and from the re-union at special low rates 
of fare, and to furnish adequate transportation for 
the multitude. It is to be regretted that the rail- 
road officials did not fully realize the magnitude of 
the affair in time to provide cars for the comforta- 
ble transportation of the people, and many in re- 
mote parts of the State were deprived of the 


| pleasure of particitating in the re-union. 
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In connection with the work of the committees 
it may be stated that the secretary opened negotia- 
tions with the quartermaster general of Wisconsin 
to secure the attendance of “Old Abe,” the cele- 
brated war eagle of Wisconsin, which Succeeded in 
procuring the presence of that famous bird. 

In order to secure the battle flags of the various 
veteran organizations expected to be represented at 
the re-union, it became necessary to have passed 
by the legislature then in session, an act authoriz- 
ing the adjutant general to loan the same for the 
Occasion. The society was indebted to the Hon. 
James W. Owens for the passage of a resolution 
which secured the desired end. 

As before stated, the transportation arrange- 

-Ments of the railway lines were not adequate to 
carry the people desirous of attending the re-union, 
and in many parts of the State railroad corpora- 
tions connecting with lines reaching Newark, de- 
clined to grant special rates, under the misappre- 
hension that the number of people contemplating 
the journey would not justify a reduction of the 
fare. The sequel proved the lack of foresight in 
the management of the lines. 

The Pan Handle route of the Pittsburgh, Cincin- 
aati & St. Louis railroad and the Ohio divisions o¢ 
the Baltimore & Ohio railroad, being the two lines 
passing directly through Newark, gave excursion 
fates, which attracted large crowds over their re- 
spective roads and added greatly to their source of 
revenue. The Cleveland, Mt. Vernon & Colum- 
bus road, connecting with the Baltimore & Ohio 
at Mt. Vernon, and the Marietta & Cleveland 
road, connecting at Cambridge and Uhrichsville, 
made liberal transportation arrangements, which 
resulted in full trains over their lines. 

Notwithstanding the inadequate provisions made 
by other roads in remote parts of the State, so 
great was the anxiety of soldiers to be present on 
So interesting an occasion, that they came from all 
parts in large numbers. The re-union was one of all 
organizations in Ohio, and the first general State re- 
union of the veterans since the war; hence it would 
have been proper for all roads within the borders 
of Obio to have furnished such liberal facilities for 
attendance as the importance of the occasion de- 
manded. 

The Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis railroad 


brought in from the west one extra and one regu- 
lar train, and from the east two extra trains, con- 
sisting in all of fifty coaches, averaging seventy- 
five people to the coach, making a total of about 
thirty-five hundred people. 

The Baltimore & Ohio railroad brought in from 
the east two trains of twenty-eight cars; from the 
west, one train of eleven cars; from the north, 
two trains of thirty-six cars; and from the south, 
two trains of thirty-two cars; making in all one 
hundred and six cars, carrying six thousand five 
hundred people. 

This was on Monday morning, the day of the 
re-union. The Saturday and Sunday trains 
brought in about one thousand people, who came 
in advance, to secure hotel accommodations. 

By. far the greatest outpcuring was from the 
county. The farms and villages were nearly de- 
populated. It was a gala day for ‘old Licking” 
and the people, for once, closed up their houses 
and came ex masse to Newark. 

The inducement was sufficient to justify the in- 
habitants for one day to lay aside their usual avo- 
cations and make a holiday. It was the first time 
in the history of the county that the President of 
the United States was to be a guest of her citizens. 
And the interest was three-fold enhanced by the 
presence at the same time of the general of the 
army ‘and the governor of Ohio. But we must 
not overlook the still greater interest, which was in 
the meeting of old comrades, many of whom had 
not crossed palms since the days of the war. 
From early dawn until mid-day all roads leading 
into the city were thronged with wagons and car- 
riages, not only bringing men, women and chil- 
dren, but laden with good things to satisfy the 
“inner man;” rations without stint for our soldier 
guests. The country people generally corralled 
their teams about the fair-grounds, as is their cus- 
tom diring fair times, and it was not many hours 
after daylight that the many acres outside and 
around the embankment were literally packed 
with every description of vehicle. 

To estimate the number of people in a promis- 
cuous gathering like this is a problem, the solution 
of which leads to a great diversity of opinion. 
The reporters of the press are as liable to err as 
any others who take a casual view of the question. 
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By reference to the reports herein given, the repre- 
sentatives of the different papers widely differ in 
their estimates of the number of people present 
on that day, which is further proof of their incom- 
petency in the matter. It is only by documentary 
and other like evidence that a fair and reliable 
estimate can be arrived at. By careful observa- 
tion of the seven main roads leading into Newark, 
fifteen thousand came from the country; one 
thousand arrived by rail before Monday. ‘The 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis railroad brought 
thirty-five hundred; the Baltimore & Ohio railroad 
brought sixty-five hundred, and at least five thou- 
sand citizens of the city participated, making a 
grand total of thirty-one thousand. 

The following account of the re-union by the 
Cincinnati Gazette, which for fairness and accur- 
acy, seems to have merit over all others, is given 
in full, with the exception of the speeches: 


Spectal dispatch to the Cincinnati Gazette. 
NEWARK, OHIO, July 22, 1878. 

“The gallant McPherson is remembered to-day." So runs 
a legend on a fine garrison flag that floats over the street on 
one of the principal squares of Newark. Remembered, indeed, 
to-day, is that beau ideal of the American officer, gallant, 
courteous, genial, commanding in appearance as he was, until 
even his black horse was an object of the affections of the thou- 
sands of soldiers. Remembered is he as the officer, who four- 
teen years ago to-day, when his Army of the Tennessee was 
receiving the fiery force of the whole body of the impetuous 
Hood's army, rode into a woods swarming with rebel troops, 
and, while pushing on to reach the position where he supposed 
his own troops were most hotly pressed, rode into the presence 
of a rebel! line, and in a moment was shot down. His riderless 
horse escaped, and, though no friendly eye, except an orderly, 
saw General McPherson fall, the fact of his death was soon 
conveyed to General Sherman. Not, however, till the battle 
had been won by his troops was the fact of his death spoken, 
except in whispers. Probably no officer in the whole army had 
such a hold upon his soldiers as did McPherson, and his tragi- 
cal death makes the anniversary of that battle one of sad inte- 
rest to all who fought on the field where McPherson fell. 

It was in consequence of this feeling that to-day was selected 
by the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ association of Licking county, of 
which General Charles R. Woods is a member, for a re-union 
of soldiers. General Woods was a member of the Army of the 
Tennessee, and at the battle of July 22nd was in the thickest 
of the fight, as he commanded the First division of the Fifteenth 
army corps. General Woods is now a retired army officer, 
living in quiet comfort in a beautiful home in the suburbs of 
Newark. He has seen much service, having been in the war 
from the time the Star in the West was fired upon until its 
close, and afterward held an important command in the South 
during the progress of reconstruction. Veteran as he is, there 
isa tender place in his heart for the memory of McPherson, and 


it is mainly that which prompted the selection of this day for 
the annual re-union. 

The organization in charge of the day's festivities is not a 
political one. It is composed of men who were in the Union, 
army, and they are here, as elsewhere, not all of one mind in 
the matter of politics, although they are unanimous in rejoicing 
over the success of the cause that took them to the tented field. 
Among the active workers in charge of the arrangements are to 
be found Democrats and Republicans together, and among the 
contributors to the fund to pay expenses there has been no dis- 
crimination on account of political faith. This is a soldiers’ 
re-union. 

Perhaps the gladdest workers among the many who have len 
a hand in the preparations are the ladies of Newark, and of 
these none can be gladder than the wives, mothers, sisters and 
sweethearts of the men who, fourteen years ago to-day, were 
in that battle before Atlanta. To these this work is a thanks- 
offering for the preservation of those who came out of that 
danger alive, and an incense to the memory of the heroic dead. 
It would not be strange if tears have hallowed the decorations 
of to-day, The ladies have worked with a devotion equal to 
that which marked their patriotism during the war. The count- 
less little flags that seem to be flying through the air, but which 
are fastened to long cords that extend in all directions from the 
lofty dome of the finest court house in the State, all represent 
women's work. Each little flag has been stitched to its place 
by a woman's hand. And then the preparation of the soldier's 
What heart there has been in that! ‘‘ Poor fellow,” 
they say, ‘‘he shall have such a dinner to-day as he did not get 
fourteen years ago.” Or, if there is a headstone over his grave 
marked ‘‘killed July 22, 1864, before Atlanta,” still the feeling 
is ‘‘we will set before his comrades something in remembrance 
of our poor boy.”’ And so the feast has been prepared in 
thankful joy and in tender remembrance. 


dinner. 


While almost everything has been done by private contribu- 
tion, the re-union has become so popular as to obtain assist- 
ance both from the county and the city. The commissioners 
donated fifty dollars and the council gave two hundred dollars. 
There is a story that only one member of the council opposed 
this appropriation, and he was so earnest in his convictions that 
he sought the aid of the law to prevent the payment of the 
money. But his fellow councilmen were alert, and when he 
came to the city clerk with an injunction, that officer had paid 
out the money. Then he enjoined the banker where he under- 
stood the two hundred dollars had been deposited, but when he 
found the cash was not there, and that it was going about from 
pocket to pocket in such a mysterious manner that ‘no fellow 
could find out’’ where to lay an injunction, he gave up the effort. 

The decorations are profuse and tasteful. A fine effect is 
produced by stretching from the high dome of the court house 
which stands in the middle of a large square, to housetops all 
around, cords upon which are fastened littie flags about fou 
feet apart. All the great flags that can be gathered are sus. 
pended over the streets. Evergreen wreathing appears on many 
houses. A triplearch spans the street leading west from the 
court house. This is adorned with evergreens and flags, anc 
with a large sized portrait of the beloved McPherson, suspendec 
under the central arch. ‘‘ Welcome Comrades,” is on the arch 
while on the others are the names, McPherson, Custer, Me 
Cook, and Lytle. 

The celebration began with a Federal salute at sunrise. Th 

artillery used was of a kind that woke the town as effectuall 


_ earriage, the distance being twenty-eight miles. 
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as the long roll would have called up a regiment. Very soon 
after the streets began to assume a lively appearance. Long 
before six o'clock farmers’ wagons were coming in filled with the 
men aud women folks, and not always leaving out the children. 
Small boys took the liberty to fire off diminutive pistols on the 
public square, and now and then to give vent to their feelings 
through a fire-cracker or a torpedo. The weather fully re- 
deemed its promise of assistance, the morning breaking with a 
delicious coolness that made shawls and heavy coats desirable. 

General Sherman spent the Sabbath at Lancaster, and this 
Morning performed the neat manceuver of flanking a Well in- 
tentioned cavalry escort that intended to do him the honor of 
meeting him a mile or two out of town. He drove over ina 
He was ex- 


pected to arrive about eight o'clock, but he is an early riser, and 


a rapid mover, so he left Lancaster asleep and rattled over the 
country, arriving here more than an hour earlier than he was 
expected. The good intentions of the cavalry company, com- 
posed as it was of old cavalrymen who served under him, were 


| entirely thwarted by this early movement, and they had their 


morning ride for nothing. However, no blame must attach to 
General Sherman for their disappointment, for he was not aware 
that any such honor was in store for him, and he would be the 


_ Tast man to wilfully thwart such kindly meant intention. 


The desire has been expressed again and again during the 
day that the soldiers should be designated in some way, so that 
people might know who they were. This seems to have been 
overlooked by the managers, but since their arrival this morning 
a good many of the soldiers have modestly ticketed their hats 
with little cards bearing the letter of their company and the 
number of their regiment. The device affords a means of iden- 
tification that leads to many pleasant renewals of army ac- 
quaintance, for every soldier feels that he is acquainted with the 
boys who were in his brigade at least. The veteran regiment 
organized for the day was designated by badges on its members. 

The proudest man in Newark to-day is Billy Lafflin, the 
veteran hackman, whose carriage was selected to carry the 
President from the depot to the hotel. He was a coachman be- 
fore he came to this country, but in America he has advanced 
to the proprietorship of an equipage, and to-day his horses were 
in their neatest trim, and himself the perfection of good taste in 
dress. The ladies had decorated his hack with evergreens and 
flowers, surmounting it with an eagle with outspread wings. 
He drove around the public square an hour before time for the 
train to arrive, exhibiting his tasteful turnout to admiring 
crowds. 

The first cheers of the day were those evoked by the presence 
of ‘‘Old Abe,” the veteran war eagle. He made his appear- 
ance before the President arrived, borne on a shield by a ve- 
teran, and escorted by a drum band and a little company of 
soldiers following a tattered flag. The flag and the little com- 
pany of men only suggested the strong regiments that are gone, 
while the eagle alone seems to have renewed his strength. The 
bird who has such an eventful history, who followed the Eighth 
Wisconsin regiment through the war, and who now devotes his 
time to attending soldiers’ re-unions all over the country, is as 
fresh looking as he ever was. And when the soldiers cheered 

him, he lifted his wings as if remembering the old times, and 
giving, in his way, a return to their warm-hearted salute. 

It was nearly ten o'clock before the second excursion train 

from Columbus, bearing the Presidential party and Governor's 


uards, and companies A, B and F, of Columbus, arrived at ° 


ak) 


‘Ohio national guards, one’ company; 


the Pan Handle depot. With the President were Attorney Gen- 
eral Devens, Governor Bishop, General Keifer, Secretary of 
State Barnes, Adjutant General Meilly, General Wycoff, General 
Walcutt, Hon. S. F. Hunt, the governor's staff, etc. There 
were several thousand present, and it was some time Lefore the 
car containing the Presidential party could be brought to the 
proper place for leaving the car, and the distinguished visitors 
escorted to their carriages by the reception ccmmittee.- Imme- 
diately on being seated in the carriage, the President was sur- 
Tounded by hundreds of citizens who insisted on shaking 
hands, and that invariable American ceremony was indulged in 
for nearly ten minutes. Meantime the salute of twenty-one 
guns was fired by the Cleveland artillery. The order of march 
to the Lansing house was as follows: The Newark guards, 
Barracks band, Cadet band, Governor’s Guard drum corps, 
Governor's guards, the carriage containing President Hayes, 
Governor Bishop, Attorney General Devens, and a number of 
the reception committee, carriages containing the other mem- 
bers of the Presidential party, the mayor of the city, etc., and 
companies A, B and F, of Columbus. 

Arriving at the Lansing house, the President was immediately 
escorted to his room, where he remained till the moving of the 
procession, the hall leading to his room being jammed contin- 
ually by hundreds eager to catch if but a passing glimpse of 
the Chief Magistrate. 

It was half-past eleven o'clock before the procession began to 
move. ‘The streets around the public square had been kept 
free from intrusion by stretching ropes at each entrance, to pre- 
vent vehicles from coming, but people on foot crowded in and 
gave infinite trouble to the nervous marshals on horseback. 
The President, General Sherman, and Governor Bishop, and 
other distinguished guests, had been seated in their carriages 
nearly half an hour before the procession began .to move, not- 
withstanding they were to follow all the troops. The President 
was again subjected to another spell of hand-shaking, which 
would have been more general, if the police had not exerted 
themselves to keep his carriage free from the crowd. 

As it was, there was but little harm done, as the weather was 
charmingly cool with a good breeze, and though the President 
was in a covered carriage, and armed with a huge serviceable 
palm leaf fan, it lay idle most of the time in his lap. 

The music at last announced the moving of the procession, 
and it passed the Lansing house, where the President and party 
were in waiting, in the following order: Colonel Joseph C. 
Wehrle and staff; band of music; company of veteran cavalry; 
Granville cornet band; more cavalry, followed by Sherman's 
Bummers, composed of a dozen or so men on horseback, 
dressed after the style of that unique corps, and equipped with 
oat sheaves, tin coffee pots, hams, chickens, and a miscellane- 
ous lot of eatables; another cavalry company; Cambridge mili- 
tary band; Ohio national guards, two companies; drum band; 
drum band; artillery 
corps; General Charles R. Woods and staff; Columbus Bar- 
racks band; ‘‘Old Abe,” the Eighth Wisconsin war eagle; vet- 
eran corps, ten companies, interspersed with drum and military 
bands, and bearing battle stained regimental flags. 

One of the most affecting features of the procession, was a 
horse ridden by a boy, and almost covered with flags. He worea 
placard reading, ‘Old Charley, who led the Thirty-first Ohio 
three years.’ The veteran war horse was not so nimble as Ten 
Broeck, but even his stiff gait made him an object of affection- 
ate interest in the eyes of all who know what sucha history as 
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‘Old Charley's” implies. When the veterans had all passed, 
the Governor's guards wheeled into platoons and followed, and 
then the carriages containing the President and other distin- 
guished guests moved after them, and the procession was all 
under way. 

Long before the procession reached the fair grounds the people 
from the country had flocked in, and vehicles by the hundreds 
were hitched on every available acre in and around the enclosure, 
their occupants by the thousands being scattered over every part 
of the grounds, and lining almost every foot of the dusty mile 
and a half between there and Newark. ‘Their enthusiasm was 
boundless. 

“Old Abe,” the Wisconsin war eagle, elicited cheer upon 
cheer, and divided the homage of the multitude with the Presi- 
dent and General Sherman. He was placed upon the speaker's 
stand, and near the front, where he surveyed the multitude with a 


royal air, as if conscious of his representing the dignity of a sis-' 


ter State. 

With much difficulty the marshals cleared away the specta- 
tors sufficiently to permit of the displaying of the military, and 
the approach of the carriages containing the distinguished visi- 
tors, who had no sooner been seated on the platform than the 
crowd, swept to it and clambered on it from all sides. Almostat 
once the west side fell, but harmlessly. The reporters were 
forced out of their seats. The northeast corner settled dowr, 
and it was not until a detachment of the Governor's guards had 
cleared the platform of unauthorized spectators that sufficien, 
quiet was obtained, and the exercises proceeded in the proper 
order. 

The exercises began by prayer by Chaplain B. C. Bates 
(formerly of Cincinnati). Then followed General Warner’s ad- 
dress of welcome. 

It was now after three o'clock, and an interesting part of the 
day was not yet touched—the dinner for the veterans, the 
national guards and the distinguished guests. The prettiest 
thing of the day was the grand dining rooms in the woods, 
which extended over several acres of ground, and was filled 
with hundreds of feet in length of tables, which were perfect 
pictures of peace and plenty. Thousands of tired men, repre~ 
senting nearly every regiment organized in Ohio, gathered 
about them, each one served with a pasteboard plate, a new tin 
cup, a spoon, anda buttonhole bouquet. Not the least sign of 
disorder was anywhere visible. There was plenty to eat and 
plenty of room, every one helping himself. The bill of fare in- 
cluded cold meats of every description, golden rolls, baked 
beans, pies, pickles, hot coffee and cakes fit to grace the table 
of the President ; and there he stood, under the shade of a 
grand old beach, enjoying the hospitality of the women as 
much as any other soldier. 

The old battle flags of the Ohio regiments were taken from 
the flag room in the State house and carefully arranged in floral 
hall, in the fair grounds, where they received the almost un- 
bounded homage of thousands. But the precedent thus made 
should not be allowed to prevail, These tattered and faded 
mementos of Ohio's glory are quite too precious to be carried 
around to the many re-unions we shall have in the State, highly 
gratifying though their presence is to every soldier or citizen. 

The erowd present was immense, and estimates vary from 
fifteen thousand to thirty thousand. Perhaps twenty thousand 
is a sufficiently high estimate for those actually on the ground, 


though there were thousands who remained in the city, and 


were satisfied to look on the decorations, the glimpses of visit- 


ing greatness they could occasionally catch, and patiently wait 
for the return from the fair-grounds, and the fireworks at night. 

One good feature was the placing of stakes about twenry feet 
apart on the inside of the top of the embankment of the old — 
fort. To each stake was a small flag anda book attached, one 
for every regiment and battery from Ohio in the war, and in 
which the soldiers of each were requested to register. A large 
number availed themselves of the opportunity, and a tolerable 
complete register is thus expected to be made. 

The citizens of Newark have been most hospitable in their 
entertainment of their hosts of guests. They not only engi- 
neered very successfully a gigantic gathering, but have as well 
succeeded in making all who were here feel at home. The 
President and General Devens took tea this evening at the resi- 
dence of Judge Jerome Buckingham. 

Miss Ella Sherman drove the carriage containing her father 
and General John M. Connell, from Lancaster here this mom- 
ing, in three and a half hours. 

Supper over, the woods of the grounds became versatile with 
the music of the many bands. Hundreds of veterans walked 
about the circle, registered their names in the little books, and c 
scanned them for the names of comrades. Then came the re- 
turn to the city, where the sound of drum and cornet bands, 
the shouts of people, and the roll of vehicles, told how glad 
had been the day. 

President Hayes’ reception, at the Lansing house, was most 
heartily enthusiastic. 

Webb Hayes introduced the callers to the President, who 
gave to each one, at least, a word and a hand-shake. General 
Sherman was present in uniform, and added splendor to the 
occasion. Governor Bishop also attended the reception, and 
was greeted warmly by many admirers. The rooms were kept 
reasonably clear, though there was a great jam-in the hall. 
Webb Hayes, with good judgment, promptly took the Presi- 
dent to his room at nine o'clock. General Sherman, however, 
remained, and chatted familiarly with old army acquaintances, 

The display of fireworks at night was the only thing on the 
programme that began ahead of time. It was to begin at nine 
o'clock and last an hour, but the rockets began to fly at half- 
past eight, and from that time till after ten there was an almost 
uninterrupted blaze of fireworks. It was enjoyed by a great 
crowd of people in,the park and in the streets, and during its 
progress there was a continual concert of drum and other bands 
in different parts of the city. 

There was almost perfect order, very little drunkenness being _ 
seen. The day and night were as perfect as could be wished, 
and Newark may be grateful for this important adjunct to their 
successful enterprise. 


One hundred and seventy-nine Ohio regiments 
and batteries were represented at this re-union. 
One hundred and twenty-one of the old battle flags 
were displayed. Among the many distinguished 
persons present may be mentioned President R. B. 
Hayes, General James A. Garfield, President elect 
in 1880, General W. T. Sherman, Governor R. M. 
Bishop, Attorney General Charles Devens, General 
J. Warren Keifer, Ex-Governer Fletcher of Mis- 
sourl, General Wager Swayne, General Durbin 
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Ward, General M. D. Leggett, General John Beat- 
ty, General Charles C. Walcutt, General Charles 
H. Grosvenor and General Willard Warner. The 
expenses of the re-union, owing to the skilful 
management of the finance committee, only reach- 


ed the sum of one thousand and seventy-five dol- | 


lars and eighty-three cents, which left of the fund 
contributed for the occasion an unexpended bal- 
ance of one hundred and forty-three dollars and 
seventy-three cents. This sum remains in the 
treasury of the society as a nucleus fund for the 
erection of a soldiers’ monument. 

The city of Newark reaped a great benefit from 
the re-union in all branches of its trade. It is es- 
timated that the sum of fifty thousand dollars, at 


| least, was left in the city by strangers on that day. 
The secretary, Major C. D. Miller, prepared, 
_ and had printed, in book form, illustrated with 
| steel engravings and electrotypes, a very complete 
| report of the re-union, which embraced a full ac- 
count of the exercises, with speeches and letters 
of the most distinguished men of the nation; a his- 
torical sketch of the regiments and batteries repre- 
sented, with a list of the names of soldiers regis- 
tered; a history of “Old Abe,” the war eagle, and 
a record of Licking county soldiers who died in 
the service. 


The society reserves a number of copies of this 
work for distribution among soldiers’ families at 
the net cost of publication. 


CHAPTER XLII. 


HISTORY OF THE WAR CONTINUED. 


-Lickinc County’s Heroic DEAD—A LIST OF THE GALLANT SOLDIERS WHO DIED IN DEFENCE OF THE UNION AND 
OF HUMAN FREEDOM, INCLUDING THOSE WHO DIED SINCE THE WAR, ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED. 


{\EORGE L ABBOTT, sergeant in company G, 
| Forty-sixth Ohio volunteer infantry, enlisted 
sat Newark, Ohio, in August, 1862; was wounded 
sat Atlanta, Georgia, July 21, 1864, and died in 
hospital at Nashville, Tennessee, November, 7, 
1864. 

Sterling Ackley, enlisted April 24, 1861, in 
scompany B, Seventeenth Ohio volunteer infantry, 
sand died at Buchanan, Virginia, July 13, 1861, 
saged eighteen years. 

Rufus B. Adams enlisted November 1, 1861, in 
company H, Seventy-sixth Ohio volunteer infantry, 
and died January 28, 1863. 

John Q. Adams was a member of company F, 
One Hundred and Thirty-fifth Ohio national 
suard. He was captured at North Mountain, 
West Virginia, July 3, 1864, and died two weeks 
chereafter, July 17th, in prison at Harrisonburgh, 
Virginia. 

Robert Alexander enlisted in company H, 
Whird Ohio volunteer infantry, August 25, 1862, 


and afterward in the Thirty-third Ohio volunteer 
infantry. He was struck by a shell while skirmish- 
ing near Atlanta, Georgia, July 20, 1864, and died 
in field hospital July 20, 1864. 

Morris Allen enlisted in August, 1862, in 
company F of the Ninety-fifth Ohio volunteer in- 
fantry, and was captured June 4, 1864, at Gun- 
town, Mississippi He spent ten months in 
Andersonville prison, and was lost while on his 
way home, in April, 1865, by the explosion of the 
steamer Sultana, on the Mississippi river. 

Alfred Alward, a member of company B, of 
Ohio national guards, died in the prison pen at 
Andersonville, September 1, 1864. He was cap- 
tured at North Mountain, West Virginia, July 3, 
1864. 

George Alward was a member of company 
D, First Ohio volunteer cavalry, and died at Col- 
umbia, Tennessee, in the spring of 1864. 

Asbury Anderson, a member of company F, 
of Ohio national guards, was captured at North 
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Mountain, West Virginia, July 3, 1864, and died 
at Andersonville, Georgia, October 7, 1864. 

Lieutenant John S. Anderson enlisted in com- 
pany C, Seventy-sixth Ohio volunteer infantry, 
October 17, 1861; was wounded at Arkansas Post 
January 11, 1863, and died of said wound on the 
hospital boat near Memphis, Tennessee, January 
24, 1863, aged twenty-seven years. 

T. B. Anderson, enlisted in company C, 
Seventy-sixth Ohio volunteer infantry, in July, 
1862, and died at. ‘‘Ballard’s Plantation,” near 
Vicksburgh, March 9, 1863, aged about twenty-one 
years. 

David E. Armentrout enlisted in company C, 
Seventy-sixth Ohio volunteer infantry, November 
30, 1861; died at Pilot Knob, Missouri, November 
II, 1862. 

David Armstrong was a member of company 
E, Twelveth Ohio volunteer infantry, and died 
July 6, 1862, at Flat Top mountain, West Vir- 
ginia. 

Wilbur F. Arnold first lieutenant Eighteenth 
United States regulars, died in Texas after the 
war, 

A, Atus.— 

Wells W. Atwood, company C, Seventy-sixth 
Ohio volunteer infantry, died at home in 1863. 

Isaac Bailey, enlisted at Hartford, August 14, 
1862, in company F, One Hundred and Thirteenth 
Ohio volunteer infantry, and died in Washington 
city, District Columbia, December 16, 1864. 

Josiah Bailey, was a member of company E, 
Twelveth Ohio volunteer infantry, and was killed 
at Bull Run Bridge, August 26, 1862. 

Josiah Baird, enlisted in company D, Twenty- 
second Ohio volunteer infantry, September 3, 
1861, and was killed by guerillas while on a scout 
from Brownsville station, Arkansas, July 21, 1864, 
aged twenty-two years, His remains were bronght 
to Pataskala for burial. 

Charles H. Baker, was a member of company 
B, One Hundred and Forty-second Ohio national 
guard. He died near Hartford, October 12, 
1864, of disease contracted while in the service. 

Moses W. Baker was a member of company 


E, Twelfth Ohio volunteer infantry. He was 


wounded at Bull Run August 27, 1862, and is | 


supposed to be dead. 


Thomas Barnes was a member of company F, — 
of the Ohio national guards. He was captured at 
North Mountain, West Virginia, July 3, 1864, and 
died in Andersonville prison, October 7, 1864. 

James Barrett, company F, United States 
regulars, killed near Atlanta, Georgia, July, 1864. 

Lorenzo Barrick, enlisted in company D, One 
Hundred and Thirteenth Ohio volunteer infantry; 
was wounded at Kenesaw Mountain, Georgia, June 
27, 1864, and died July 12, 1864, at Vining’s sta- 
tion, Georgia. 

G. H. Barstow was a member of company F, of 
the Ohio national guards. He was taken prisoner 
at North Mountain, West Virginia, July 3, 1864, 
and died in Andersonville prison September 9, 
1864. 

Judson Barstow enlisted in company H, Thirty- 
first Ohio volunteer infantry, and died in hospital. 

Franklin Bartholomew, enlisted August 2, 1862, 
in company G, Forty-fifth Ohio volunteer infantry, 
and died of disease contracted in the army, April 
13, 1866. He was in the twenty-first year of his 
age; buried in Cedar Hill cemetery. 

Lieutenant A. J. Battee, company B, Seventy- 
sixth Ohio volunteer infantry, died July 30, 1863 
at Helena, Arkansas. : 

Jacob Bauer enlisted in company E, Seventy- 
sixth Ohio volunteer infantry, at Camp Sherman, 
January. 18, 1862, and died at Chattanooga, Ten- 
nessee, December 10, 1863, of a wound received 
in the battle of Ringgold. 

George W. Bayles was a member of company A, 
Seventy-sixth Ohio volunteer infantry, and died at 
Young’s Point, Louisiana, February 20, 1863, aged 
twenty-one years. 

Jerry Beatty was a member of company F, of 
the One Hundred and Thirty-fifth Ohio national 
guard. He died at Homer, April 4, 1865, of di- 
sease contracted in the service. 

Asa Orlando Beckwith, buried in Cedar Hill 
cemetery. 

Sergeant William Beddoes enlisted October 12, 
1861, in company C, Seventy-sixth Ohio volunteer 
infantry, and died on steamer at Memphis, Janu- 
ary 19, 1863, of wounds received at Arkansas 
Post. 


Joseph Bell was a member of company B, 


| One Hundred and Thirty-fifth regiment Ohio 


tional guard. He was captured at North Moun- 
ai ». West Virginia, July 3, 1864, and died in 
indersonville prison, September 14, 1864. 
Leroy S. Bell, captain company H, ‘Third Ohio 
volunteer infantry. 

David Billmier, company H, Third Ohio vol- 
unteer infantry, died May 2, 1875; buried in Cedar 
| Hill cemetery. 

_ John W. Belt was a member of company B, 
One Hundred and Thirty-fifth regiment of the 
Qhio national guard. _ He was captured at North 
Mountain, West Virginia, July 3, 1864, and died 
im prison at Savannah, Georgia, October 10, 1864, 
ed twenty-three years. 

_ T. Belt.— 

_ William A. Benner was a member of company 
F, of the One Hundred and (Thirty-fifth regiment 
Ohio national guard. He was captured at North 
Monntain, West Virginia, July 3, 1864, and died 
in Andersonville prison, September 8. 1864. 
__ Nelson Bennington enlisted October 23, 1861, 
at Columbus, in company H, Sixth United States 
Cavalry; was wounded at Winchester, Virginia, 
July 24, 1864, and died from said wound August 
2, 1864, aged twenty-four years. 
John C. Berger enlisted in company B, One 


Hundred and Thirteenth Ohio volunteer infantry, | 


February 27, 1864. He died in hospital at Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee, October 22, 1864. 

Albert Bingham, United States navy, died May 
4, 1874; buried in Cedar Hill cemetery. 

Mervard Bird was a member of company E, 
‘Twelfth Ohio volunteer infantry, and was killed 
July 24, 1864. 

_ Henry Bishop was a member of company H, 
Thirty-first Ohio volunteer infantry, and was killed 
on picket near Chickamauga, September 22, 1863. 

Harvey Blackman, company —, First Nebraska, 
died September 15, 1871; buried in Cedar Hill 
cemetery. 

_ Henry Blade enlisted August 18, 1862, at New 

ark, in company F, One Hundred and Thirteenth 
Ohio volunteer infantry, and died at Chattanooga, 
Tennessee, July 12, 1864, from the effects of a 
wound received at Kenesaw Mountain. 

_ Bénjamin F. Blandy died at home July 2, 1877; 
buried in Cedar Hill cemetery. 

_ John Bodle enlisted October 7, 1862, in com: 


_—— os” © 
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pany E, Seventy-sixth Ohio volunteer infantry, and 

was killed at Arkansas Post, January 11, 1863. 
William Bodle enlisted in company —, Thi-d 

Ohio volunteer infantry, August 1, 1862; died at 


St. Louis, Missouri, January, 1863, from a wound 


received at Murfreesborough, Tennessee, Decem- 
ber 31, 1862. 

Holmes Bogle was a member of company B, 
One Hundred and Thirty-fifth Ohio national 
guard. He was captured at North Mountain, 
West Virginia, July 3, 1864, and died in Ander- 
sonville prison, August 16, 1864. 

William Boughman, sergeant company H, 
Seventy-sixth Ohio volunteer infantry; killed at 
Ringgold, Georgia, November 27, 1863. 

Perry Bounds enlisted in company F, Ninety- 
fifth Ohio volunteer infantry August 13, 1862, and 
was killed at Richmond, Kentucky, August 30, 
1862. 

Wright B. Bower, company L, Eleventh Ohio 
volunteer cavalry, died at home in Newark, Ohio, 
September 25, 1880; buried in Cedar Hill ceme- 
tery. 

Andrew Bowers, company F, Eighteenth United 
States infantry, killed at Stone River, Tennessee, 
December 31, 1862. 

Alonzo M. Brackett was a member of company 
C, Seventy-sixth Ohio volunteer infantry, and died 
August 12, 1863, at Black River, Mississippi, aged 
twenty-three years. He enlisted October 9, 1861, 
at Camp Sherman, near Newark. 

Barney Bradey, company F, Ninety-fifth Ohio 
volunteer infantry, died aged thirty-two; buried in 
Licking township. 

Patrick Brady, company H, Third Ohio volun- 
teer infantry. 

Daniel Bray, company H, Third Ohio volunteer 
infantry. 

H. E. Blaney. 

William Briggs enlisted January 10, 1864, in 
company D, One Hundred and Thirteenth Ohio 
volunteer infantry, and died in hospital at Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

John Britton, Tenth Ohio cavalry, died May 19, 
1864; buried in Cedar Hill cemetery. 

Alanson S. Brooke enlisted August 7, 1862, in 
company F, Ninety-fifth Ohio volunteer infantry, 
and died next year at Mound City, Illinois. 
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Squire Irwin Brooke, company C, One Hundred 
and Thirty-fifth Ohio national guard, died at home 
May 19, 1868; buried in Cedar, Hill cemetery. 

G. H. Brookover was a member of company B, 
One Hundred and Thirty-fifth national guard, and 
was captured at North Mountain, Virginia, July 3, 
1864. He died in Andersonville prison September 
21, 1864. 

Israel F. Brown enlisted at Newark in the Sey- 
enty-sixth Ohio volunteer infantry, and died at 
Vicksburgh, Mississippi, in 1863, aged about forty- 
five years. 

J. Brown. 

W. H. Buck was a member of company B, 
Thirtieth Ohio veteran volunteer infantry. He 
was killed at Bentonville, North Carolina, March 
20,. 1865. 

Zadoc Buckingham was a member of company 
B, One Hundred and Thirty-fifth Ohio national 
guard. He died at Martinsburgh, West Virginia. 

Charles B. Buckland, company D, First Ohio 
volunteer cavalry; buried in Kirkersville cemetery. 

Leonidas F. Burch was a member of company 
H, Thirty-first Ohio volunteer infantry. He was 
captured at the battle of Chickamauga, September 
20, 1863, and remained a prisoner until his death, 
August 17, 1864. He was in his twenty-fourth 
year. 

Theodore Burrell was a member of company F, 
One Hundred and Thirty-fifth Ohio national guard. 
He was captured at North Mountain, West Vir- 
ginia, July 3, 1864, and died .in Charleston, South 
Carolina, September 30, 1864. 

George Buttricks was a member of company E, 
Twelfth Ohio volunteer infantry, and died at 
Charlestown, West Virginia, December 20, 1861. 

Rufus B. Buxton, sergeant company B, Seventy- 
sixth Ohio volunteer infantry, killed by lightning 
at Milliken’s Bend, Louisiana, February 15, 1863. 

FF. Cady. 

C, Call, 

William Camp was a member of company B 
One Hundred and Thirty-fifth Ohio national 
guard. captured at North Mountain, 
West Virginia, July 3, 1864, and died at Florence, 
Soutb Carolina. 

Harvey Cane was a member of company B, 
Thirty-fifth Ohio 


; 


He was 


One Hundred and national 


guard; was captured at North Mountain, West 
Virginia, July 3, 1864, and died at Florence, 
South Carolina. 

James Carr, company B, Seventy-sixth Ohio 
volunteer infantry; buried in the Catholic ceme- 
tery at Jersey. 

Charles C. Carter was a member of company 
F, One Hundred and Thirty-fifth Ohio national 
guard, and was captured at North Mountain, 
West Virginia, July 3, 1864; and after eight 
months of confinement and sickness in Anderson- 
ville prison, he came home and died of disease, 
February 20, 1866. 

Jobn R. Carter was a member of company F, 
One Hundred and Thirty-fifth Ohio national 
guard; was captured at North Mountain, West 
Virginia, July 3, 1864, and died in Andersonville 
prison September 14, 1864. 

Peter Cary was a member of company E, 
Twelfth Ohio volunteer infantry. He was killed 
at Cloyd Mountain, West Virginia, June 1o, 1864, 
aged thirty-two years. 

W. E. Case enlisted June 5, 1861, in company 
B, .Eleventh Ohio volunteer infantry. He was 
killed at Spottsylvania, Virginia, May 19, 1864, 
aged twenty-one years. 

Henry Casteel was a member of company C, 
Seventy-sixth Ohio volunteer infantry, and died at 
Corinth, Mississippi, October 5, 1863, aged nine- 
teen years. 

“Yank” Chambers, company B, Eighteenth 
United States regulars, killed at Chickamauga Sep-. 
tember 20, 1863. 

Aaron N. Channell was the captain of company 
E, Twelfth Ohio veteran volunteer infantry. He 
was killed at Cloyd Mountain, West Virginia, May 
9, 1864. 

Chester F. Channell enlisted August 10, 1862, 
in company D, in the Twenty-fourth Iowa volun- 
teer infantry, and was killed in the battle of Cedar. 
Creek, Virginia, October 19, 1864. 

Joel D. Channell was a member of company E, 
Twelfth Ohio volunteer infantry. He was cap- 
tured at Cloyd Mountain, West Virginia, May 12, 
1864, and died in Andersonville prison, September 
17, 1864. 

James Chapin, sr., was a member of company 
F, One Hundred and Thirty-fifth Ohio national 
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ard. He was captured at North Mountain, 
West Virginia, July 3, 1864, and died in Ander- 
sonville prison, September 14, 1864. 

James A. Chapin was a member of company F, 


eguard. He was taken prisoner at North Moun- 
tain, West Virginia, July 3, 1864, and died in An- 
4 es prison, October 28, 1864. 

John F. Cheek enlisted in company D, One 
!Hundred and Thirteenth Ohio volunteer infantry, 
in 1862, and received a death wound in the battle 
rof Chickamauga, September 20, 1863, aged twen- 
pty-three years. 

| Franklin Christian, company H, Third Ohio 
olunteer infantry, died February 27, 1863; buried 
Lin Cedar Hill cemetery. 

George Clark enlisted at Hartford, October 9, 
1861, in company B, Seventy-sixth Ohio volunteer 
infantry, and died at Shiloh, Tennessee, May ro, 
"1862, aged twenty-one years. 

J. R. Clark was a member of company F, One 
THundred and thirty-fifth Ohio national guard. He 
wwas taken prisoner at North Mountain, West Vir- 
Zinia, July 3, 1864, and died in Andersonville 
prison, September 15, 1864. 

John F. Clark was a member of company D, 
*One hundred and Thirteenth Ohio volunteer in- 
Hantry. 
amauga, September 20, 1863, and died in hospital 
‘October 19, 1863. 

Harrison D. Clemm was a member of company 
E, Twelfth Ohio volunteer infantry, and was killed 
at the battle of Cloyd Mountain, West Virginia, 
June 10, 1864. 

N. Cline was a member of company C, One 
hundred aud thirty-fifth Ohio national guard. He 
was captured at North Mountain, West Virginia, 
July 3, 1864, and died in prison at Florence, 
South Carolina, November 25, 1364. 

Jonathan Clifton was a member of company K, 
Seventy-sixth Ohio volunteer infantry, also by re- 
enlistment. He died in a field hospital, April 16, 
1864, in the forty-fourth year of his age. 

Alexander Cochran, a soldier of the war of 
1812, died March 19, 1858; was buried in Cedar 
Hill cemetery. 

Dever Coffman enlisted at Newark, August 22, 


1862, in company F, One hundred and thirteenth - 


He was wounded in the battle of Chick- | 


POne Hundred and Thirty-fifth Ohio national | 


Ohio volunteer infantry, and died March 2, 1863, 
at Franklin, Tennessee. 

William D. Colvin enlisted July 26, 1862, and 
died after a campaign in Missouri; buried in Cedar 
Hill cemetery. 

L. Condon enlisted in the Sixth Independent 
battery in October, 1862; died July 29, 1864, at 
Kingston, Georgia. 

Michael Conley was a member of company E, 
Twelfth Ohio volunteer infantry, and was mortally 
wounded at the battle of Antietam, Maryland. 
He died September 29, 1862. 

Clarence Conrad was a member of company H, 
Thirty-first Ohio volunteer infantry. He was 
killed at Winchester, Tennessee, July 30, 1863. 

Isaac Conrad, a soldier of the war of 1812; 
buried in Cedar Hill cemetery. 

William J. Cook (colored), Fifth United States 
colored infantry, died in St. Louis. 

William A. Cooksey was a member of company 
F, One hundred and thirty-fifth Ohio national 
guard. He was taken prisoner at North Mountain, 
West Virginia, July 3, 1864, and died in prison at 
Florence, South Carolina, November 8, 1864. 

William B. Cooksey was a member of company 
B, One hundred and thirty-fifth Ohio national 
guard. He was captured at North Mountain, 
West Virginia, July 3, 1864, and died in Ander- 
sonville prison, September 14, 1864. 

Lewis Cooley was a member of company H, 
Thirty-first Ohio volunteer infantry, and was killed 
at Murfreesborough, Tennessee, February 2, 1862. 

George Coons enlisted September 3, 1861, in 
company D, Twenty-second Ohio volunteer in- 
fantry, and died in hospital at Cincinnati, April 7, 
1862, in the nineteenth year of his age. 

David H. Cooper enlisted in company F, 
Ninety-fifth Ohio volunteer infantry, August 1, 
1862, and died in Memphis, Tennessee, in 1863. 

Harman Cornine enlisted February 9, 1864, in 
company C, Twenty-seventh Ohio volunteer in- 
fantry, and was killed in battle near Atlanta, 
Georgia, July 22, 1864, aged nineteen years. 

William F. Craft enlisted in company A, Seventy- 
sixth Ohio volunteer infantry, October 4, 1861, 
and died August 29, 1862, at Helena, Arkansas. 

Stephen Cramer was buried in Cedar Hill 


cemetery. 
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W. H. H. Cramer was a member of company H, 
Third Ohio volunteer infantry, and was killed in 


the battle of Perryville, Kentucky, October 8, 
1862. 

Cyrus Crane, Seventy-sixth Ohio volunteer in- 
fantry. 


William Criswell enlisted in company B, Seven- 
ty-sixth Ohio volunteer infantry, September 1,1861, 
and died at Shiloh, Tennessee, May 17, 1862. 

L. B. Critchet enlisted in company C, Seventy- 
sixth Ohio volunteer infantry, November 18, 1861, 
and died in hospital at Jefferson Barracks, Miss- 
ouri, October 31, 1863, aged twenty years and two 
months. 

Mervin E. Culley, sergeant company D, Seven- 
ty-sixth Ohio volunteer infantry, died December 
29, 1866; buried in Cedar Hill cemetery. 

John H. Dare was a member of company B, 
One Hundred and Thirty-fifth Ohio national 
guard. He was captured at North Mountain, 
West Virginia, and died in prison at Florence, 
South Carolina. 

Meredith Darlington, a soldier of the war of 
1812; buried in Cedar Hill cemetery. 

Rees E. Darlington, company H, Third Ohio 
volunteer infantry, died August 18, 1867; buried 
in Cedar Hill cemetery. 

Robert Davidson, a captain in the war of 1812. 

John S. Davis enlisted September 3, 1861, in 


company, D, Twenty-second Ohio volunteer infan- | 


try, and died at Corinth, Mississippi, October 8, 
1862, of wounds received; aged nineteen years. 
He was. buried at Alexandria. 

Seymour Davis, company H, Eighteenth United 

States regulars, died at Bardstown, Kentucky, 
April, 1862. 
Thomas J. Davis enlisted November 11, 1861, 
in company G, Seventy-sixth Ohio volunteer infan- 
try, and was killed at Young’s Point, Louisiana, 
February 6, 1863. 

Thomas O. Davis enlisted in company F, Nine 
ty-fifth Ohio volunteer infantry, and died of wounds 
received at the battle of Richmond, Kentucky, 
August 30, 1862. 

Lieutenant John A. Dill was a lieutenant of com- 
pany 'H, Seventy-sixth Ohio volunteer infantry, 
captured near Shiloh, Tennessee, in April 1862, 


and died near Corinth soon after, aged twenty-two.’ | 


Thomas M. Dill was a member of company H, 
Seventy-sixth Ohio volunteer infantry. He en- 
listed in December, 1861, and died at St. Louis, 
March 22, 1863, aged twenty-eight years. 

William Dille was a member of company D, 
Seventy-sixth Ohio volunteer infantry, and was 
killed at Ringgold, Georgia, November 27, 1863; 
aged twenty-four years. 

Thomas Dispennett enlisted in company F, One 
Hundred aud Thirteenth Ohio volunteer infantry, 
at Newark, August 22, 1862, and was killed at the 
battle of Chickamauga, September 20, 1863. 

Benjamin F. Ditter, company H, Thirty-first 
Ohio volunteer infantry. 

Samuel Divan was a member of the One Hun- 
dred and Thirty-fifth Ohio national guard, com- 
pany F, and was captured at North Mountain, 
West Virginia, July 3, 1864. He died at Ander- 
sonville October 1, 1864. 

David Divine, company F, Eighteenth United 
States regulars, wounded at Atlanta and died of 
gangrene in 1864. 

David Dodson enlisted August 1, 1862, in com- 
pany F, Ninety-ffth Ohio volunteer infantry, and 
was killed at the battle of Richmond, Kentucky, 
August 30, 1862. 

Charles Donahue, Seventy-sixth Ohio volunteer 
infantry; buried in Philips cemetery, Granville 
township. 

David Donivan, company H, Third Ohio volun- 


_ teer infantry; buried in Wilson’s cemetery, near 


Chatham. 

John Donley enlisted in company B, Eighteenth 
United States regulars; killed at Chickamauga Sep- 
tember 19, 1863. 

Thomas Dorsey, First Maryland volunteer in- 
fantry, died March 31, 1865; buried in Cedar Hill 
cemetery. 

John Doyle, enlisted July 18, 1861, in company 
C, Twenty-seventh Ohio volunteer infantry, and re- 
enlisted January 1, 1864. He was killed near At- 
lanta, Georgia, July 22, 1864, aged twenty-four 
years. 

John T. Drake was a member of company F, 
One Hundred and Thirty-fifth Ohio national 
guard; was captured at North Mountain, West 
Virginia, July 3, 1864, and died in prison at 
Andersonville, Georgia, September 11, 1864. 
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Silas A. Drake enlisted October 4, 1861, in | 


“company A, Seventy-sixth Ohio volunteer infantry, 
and was killed at Kenesaw Mountain, Georgia, 
June 16, 1864, aged twenty-three years. 
H. Drindell; buried in Cedar Hill cemetery. 
Thomas L. Duckworth enlisted in company F, 


(Ninety-fifth Ohio volunteer infantry, and died at | 


sor near Memphis, Tennessee, December 27, 1863; 
‘buried in Cedar Hill cemetery. 

_ John Dunlap was a member of company H, 
Thirty-first Ohio volunteer infantry, and was killed 
at Murfreesborough, Tennessee, January 26, 1863. 

David R. Dunn enlisted at Camp Chase on or 
about the twenty-seventh of August, 1862, in com- 
pany D, One Hundred and thirteenth Ohio volun- 
eer infantry, and was killed at Chickamauga, Sep- 
<ember 20, 1863, aged about nineteen years. 

James Dunn died May 6, 1870; buried in Cedar 
WHill cemetery. 

Samuel H. Dunn enlisted in company A, 
Seventy-sixth Ohio volunteer infantry, at Newark, 
(February 18, 1864, aged eighteen years, and died 
at Rome, Georgia. 

Thomas Dunn enlisted in company A, Seventy- 
sixth Ohio volunteer infantry, October 4, 1861; 
killed at Jonesborough, Georgia. 

Eleazer Eddington enlisted August 1, 1862, in 
company F, Ninety-fifth Ohio volunteer infantry, 
cand died at Memphis, Tennessee. 


Theron Edelblute enlisted August 18, 1862, in | 


‘company F, Ninety-fifth Ohio volunteer infantry, 
and died at Annapolis, Maryland. 

Alexander N. Edwards was a member of the 
Second Ohio heavy artillery, and was killed by a 
railroad collision at Elk River bridge, Tennessee, 
May 20, 1864. He was not quite twenty years 
old. 

Henry Ellis, company D, First Ohio volunteer 
cavalry, has been reported as one of our deceased 
soldiers, but no particulars have been furnished. 

Charles A. Ells died July 8, 1862. 

William E. Ensley was a member of company 
F, One Hundred and Thirty-fifth Ohio national 
guard; was taken prisoner at North Mountain, 
West Virginia, July 3, 1864, and died at Ander- 
sonville, Georgia, August 16, 1864. 

Byron Evans was a member of the Fourth Ohio 
volunteer cavalry, and died in North Carolina in 


1865, of wounds received during Sherman’s march 
to the sea, 

David Evans was a member of company D, 
Seventy-sixth Ohio volunteer infantry, and died of 
a wound received March 24, 1865. 
eighteenth year. 

E. Evans: — 

Thomas Evans was a member of company G, 


He was in his 


| Seventy-sixth Ohio volunteer infantry, and died 


near Pittsburgh Landing, Tennessee, May 5, 1862, 
in the twentieth year of his age. 
Captain Zebulon P. Evans, Seventy-sixth Ohio 


| volunteer infantry; died and buried in Perry town- 


wifi 


ship after the war. 

Wesley J. Evans was a member of company B, 
One Hundred and Forty-second Ohio national 
guard, and died at Willett’s Point, New York, 
July 24, 1864. He was buried near Appleton, 
Ohio. 

D. Ewing was a member of company D, One 
Hundred and Thirty-fifth Ohio national guard; 
was captured at North Mountain, West Virginia, 
July 3, 1864, and died in Andersonville prison 
October 29, 1864. 

Walter E. Finney was a member of company 
F, One Hundred and Thirty-fifth Ohio: national 
guard. He was captured at North Mountain, 
West Virginia, July 3, 1864, and died at Millen, 


| Georgia, November 14, 1864. 


William H. Fleek, company A, Eighty-seventh 
Ohio volunteer infantry, died March 4, 1862; 
buried in Cedar Hill cemetery. 

William Fletcher enlisted in company A, One 
Hundred and Ninety-fourth Ohio volunteer in- 
fantry, February 24, 1865, and died at Charleston, 
West Virginia, April 3, 1865, aged twenty-four 
years. He is buried at Bowling Green cemetery. 

Jerome Flinn enlisted September 3, 1861, in 
company D, Twenty-second Ohio volunteer infan- 
try, and died in hospital at St. Louis, Missouri, 
November 15, 1862, aged twenty years. 

Harvey Flowers enlisted August 16, 1861, in 
company C, Twenty-seventh Ohio volunteer in- 
fantry, and died in hospital at Nashville, Tennes- 
see, November 28, 1863, aged twenty-eight years. 

Dwight Follett enlisted September, 1861, in 
company D, Thirteenth Missouri volunteer infan- 
try, and died in St. Louis, January 3, 1862. 


Sie 
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David Fondersmith was a member of company 
B, One Hundred and Thirty-fifth Ohio national 
guard, but the time and place of his death have 
not been obtained. 

Michael Foregrave was a member of company 
F, One Hundred and Thirty-fifth Ohio national 
guard; was taken prisoner at North Mountain, 
West Virginia, July 3, 1864, and died November 
21, 1864. 

Samuel Fraker, company C, Seventy-sixth Ohio 
volunteer infantry. 

John L. Francis was the captain of company F, 
One Hundred and Thirty-fifth Ohio national 
guard; was captured July 3, 1864, at North 
Mountain, West Virginia, and died in prison at 
Columbia, South Carolina, December 6, 1864, in 
the twenty-fourth year of his age. 

John R. Francis became a member in 1862, 
of thé Third Ohio volunteer infantry, and died 
while in the service in Tennessee, November 25, 
1862, aged forty-two years. 

William Francis, a soldier of the war of 1812, 
died September, 12, 1868; buried in Cedar Hill 
cemetery. 

Martin Franks was a member of company H, 
Thirty-first Ohio volunteer infantry, and died at 
Nashville, Tennesee, April 13, 1862. 

William Frazier company C, Seventy-sixth Ohio 
volunteer infantry; died at Vicksburgh in 1863. 

Ira B. French enlisted in company B, Seventy- 
sixth Ohio volunteer intantry; became captain of 
the company, and was killed in the battle of Ring- 
gold, Georgia, November 27, 1863. He was bur- 
ied at Alexandria, in this county. 

G. W. Friddle, Seventy-sixth Ohio infantry, died 
near Vicksburgh, March 1, 1863. 

Ezra Frost was a member of company F, One 
Hundred and Thirty-fifth Ohio national guard. 
He was captured at North Mountain, West Vir- 
ginia, July 3, 1864, and died in Florence, South 
Carolina, January 14, 1865. 

Joseph Frost, company A, Seventy-sixth Ohio 
volunteer infantry, drowned at Paint Rock, Ala- 
bama, in 1864. 

Levi Frost enlisted August, 1861, in company 
C, Fifteenth Ohio volunteer infantry; killed at 
Stone River December 31, 1862, aged twenty-four. 


J. W. Frost, company A, Seventy-sixth Ohio - 


volunteer infantry; died at Memphis about July, 
1862. 

Thomas Corwin Fry, First Ohio volunteer caval- . 
ry, died March 29, 1865. 

Henry Fulton enlisted in the Twentieth Ohio 
volunteer infantry, August 30, 1862. Killed at 
Goldsborough, North Carolina, April 14, 1865; 
buried at Homer. 

Harvey Furguson, lieutenant company D, First 
Ohio volunteer cavalry, died June 14, 1876; bur- 
ied in Cedar Hill cemetery. 

Jacob Gants was a member of company C, One 
Hundred and Twenty-ninth Ohio volunteer infan- 
try, and died of disease at Cumberland Gap. 

B. F. Gardner was a member of company D, 
Twenty-second Ohio volunteer infantry, and died™ 
after two years and three months service, on board 
the hospital boat, Glasgow, July 19, 1863. 

John S. Gardner was a member of company F, 
One Hundred and thirty-fifth Ohio national guard. 
He was captured at North Mountain, West Vir- 
ginia, July 3, 1864, and died at Florence, South 
Carolina, November 2, 1864. 

Martin Gast, company E, Seventy-sixth Ohio 
volunteer infantry; buried in Mt. Calvary Ceme- 
tery. 

Henry A. German enlisted in company G, Sev- 
enty-sixth Ohio volunteer infantry, October 16, 
1861, re-enlisted January 5, 1864. He died at 
Nashville, Tennessee, April 2, 1864, aged twenty- 
eight years, 

Silas A. Gibboney enlisted in company C, Twen- 
ty-seventh Ohio volunteer infantry, and re-enlisted 
in January, 1864. He was killed in a charge on 
rebel works at Ruff’s Mills, Georgia, July 4, 1864, 
on his twenty-first birthday. 

Joseph Gibson enlisted at Newark, January 2s, 
1862, in company C, Seventy-sixth Ohio volunteer 
infantry, and died at Shiloh, Tennessee, April 28, 
1862. 

William S. Gill died January 17, 1863; buried 
in Cedar Hill cemetery. 

Jasper L. Gillespie was a member of company 
D, One Hundred and Thirteenth Ohio volunteer 
infantry, and died in hospital at Nashville, Tennes- 
see, February 11, 1863. 

Josiah Glancy was a member of company F, One 
Hundred and Thirty-fifth Ohio national guard ; 
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was captured at North Mountain, West Virginia, 
July 3, 1864. The time and place of his death 
have not been furnished, but it is believed he died 
after his return from captivity. 

Lucius A. Gloyd, company D, First Ohio volun- 
teer cavalry, died June 8, 1879; buried in Cedar 
Hill cemetery. 

Preston E. Goff enlisted in Twenty-first Ohio 
wolunteer infantry; died at Andersonville August 
15, 1864. 

Charles Gomindinger. 

Joseph W. Gooding was a saenibbe? of company 
1D, One Hundred and Thirteenth Ohio volunteer 

nfantry. He was killed at Chickamauga, Septem- 
er 20, 1863. 

Timothy Gorman enlisted in company E, Sev- 
enty-sixth Ohio volunteer infantry, January 3, 1862, 
and died at Whitesides, Tennessee, November 28, 
2863. 

John J. Gorius was a member of the Second 
Dhio heavy artillery. He died July 18, 1879, and 
was buried in Mt. Calvary cemetery. 

John Gray enlisted August 22, 1862, in com- 
cany F, one Hundred and Thirteenth Ohio volun- 

eer infantry, at Newark, and died April 14, 1863, 
at Franklin, Tennessee. 

John W. Gray second lieutenant company C, 
Seventy-sixth Ohio volunteer infantry, died at 
+home February 15, 1878, and was buried in Cedar 
Hill cemetery. 

Albert G. Green enlisted in company C, Twen- 
ty-eighth Iowa volunteer infantry. He died at 
‘Memphis, Tennessee, June 29, 1863. 

Benjamin L. Green was a member of company 
.A, Seventy-sixth Ohio volunteer infantry. He 
died at St. Louis, February 28, 1863, aged twenty- 
seven years. 

Charles H. Green, sergeant company A, Seventy- 
sixth Ohio volunteer infantry; died at home and 
buried in Cedar Hill cemetery. 

George Green was a sergeant of company D, 
Seventy-sixth Ohio volunteer infantry, and was 
‘killed in battle of Ringgold, Georgia, November 27, 
11863. 

James W. Green was a member of company F, 
ne Hiindred and Thirty-fifth Ohio national guard. 
He was captured at North Mountain, West Vir- 
ginia, July 3, 1864, and after having been in five 


14 


rebel prisons he died at Florence, South Carolina, 
January 24,1865, in the twenty-third year of his age. 

John W. Green enlisted August 10, 1862, in 
company F, Ninety-fifth Ohio volunteer infantry, 
and died at Memphis, Tennessee, in 1863. 

Joseph A. Green was a member of company A, 
Seventy-sixth regiment Ohio volunteer infantry, and 
died at Rome, Georgia, September 9, 1864, in the 
twenty-first year of his age. The four last named 
were brothers, and sons of H. S. Green. 

Thomas Gregory was a member of company C, 
One Hundred and Thirty-fifth Ohio national guard, 
and was killed at Maryland Heights, July 6, 1864. 

Charles Griffin, brevet major general United 
States army, died of yellow fever, in Texas, Sep- 
tember 15, 1867. 

Michael Griffin enlisted at Newark March 2s, 
1864, in company E, Seventy-sixth Ohio volunteer 
infantry, and was killed at Resaca, Georgia, May 
15, 1864. 

David Griffith, enlisted in August, 1862, in com- 
pany G, Forty-fifth Ohio volunteer infantry. He 
was killed in the defence of Knoxville, Tennessee, 
November 18, 1863, aged twenty-three years. 

Jacob Groves, enlisted in company C, One Hun- 
dred and Twenty-ninth Ohio volunteer infantry, 
and died of disease. 

Jacob Hagar, company C, Twenty-seventh Ohio 
volunteer infantry ; died Teese 20, 1861, at Se- 
dalia, Missouri. 

George E. Haight, company H, Thirty-first Ohio 
volunteer infantry. He died’at Nashville, Ten- 
nessee March 24, 1863; buried in Cedar Hill cemn- 
etery. 

Albert H. Halliday, United States army, died 
January 8, 1871; buried in Cedar Hill cemetery. 

Amos Halliday, a soldier of the War of 1812, 
was buried in Cedar Hill cemetery. — 

Franklin Halliday, Sixth Ohio infantry, died Fcb- 
ruary 1, 1863; buried in Cedar Hill cemtery. 

Arthur T. Hamilton, enlisted in the Thirty-sec- 
ond Ohio volunteer infantry August 13, 1861. He 
was promoted to lieutenant in the Ninth Ohio vol- 
unteer cavalry, December 6, ’62, and to captain 
February 11, 65. On the day of his last promo- 
tion he was mortally wounded at Aiken, South 
Carolina, and died at Cheraw, South Carolina, 


‘ March 6, ’65, aged twenty-two years. 
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Henry Hamilton enlisted at Brownsville, August 
13, 1861, in company G, Thirty-second Ohio vol- 
unteer infantry, and died at Beverly, West Virginia, 
December 12, 61, aged twenty-one years. He was 
buried at home. 

Robert J. Hamilton enlisted at Brownsville, Au- 
gust 13, 1861; was wounded at the battle of Camp 
Allegheny, West Virginia, December 13, ’61, and 
died in Zanesville, Ohio, December 27, ’61, aged 
nineteen years. He was buried at home. 

S. G. Hamilton, a soldier of the War of 1812, 
buried in Cedar Hill cemetery. 

William M. Hamilton, company B, One Hun- 
dred and Thirty-fifth Ohio national guard; was tak- 
en prisoner at North Mountain, West Virginia, July 
3 1864, and died at Annapolis, Maryland, after he 
was exchanged, and was buried in Brownsville 
cemetery. His age was about twenty-five years. 

James G. Hand, company H, Tenth Ohio vol- 
unteer cavalry. He was killed near Bear Creek 
.station, Georgia, September 15, 1864. 

Joel D. Handley, company A, Seventy-sixth 
‘Ohio volunteer infantry; killed at Ringgold, Geor- 
gia, November 27, 1863. 

Hanly, corporal 
Murfreesborough, Tennessee, in 1863. 

James Hanley, company F, Eighteenth United 
States regulars, killed at Stone River, Tennessee, 
December 31, 1862. 

Nelson Hardesty, company A, Tenth Ohio vol- 
unteer cavalry. He died at Murfreesborough, 
Tennessee, April 26, 1863. 

Harris, colored soldier. 

Reuben Harris, United States navy, died Octo- 
ber 27, 1857; buried in Cedar Hill cemetery. 

Hiram Hartzell enlisted August 1, 1862, in 
company A, Ninety-fifth Ohio volunteer infantry. 
He was killed at the battle of Richmond, Ken. 
tucky, in August, 1862, during the first month of 
his service. At the time of his death he was eigh- 
teen years old. 

Charles Harvey enlisted in Newark, October rg 
1861, in company E, Seventy-sixth Ohio volunteer 
infantry, was wounded at the battle of Ringgold, 
Georgia, and captured, and died at Andersonville, 

Georgia; aged twenty-three years. 


Guilford D. Haslop enlisted August 20, 1862,’ 


in company D, One Hundred and Thirteenth 


, died in hospital in . 


Ohio volunteer infantry, and was killed at Chicka- 
mauga, September 20, 1863. 

Osmer Hatch enlisted October 26, 1861, and 
re-enlisted January 4, 1864. He was wounded 
while in service in Georgia, and died socn after a 
severe surgical operation. 

J. W. Hatfield enlisted at Appleton in company 
H, Seventy-sixth Ohio volunteer infantry, Novem- 
ber, 1861, and died at Helena, Arkansas, in 1862. 

Frank A. Haughey enlisted June 13, 1861, at 
Newark, in company H, Third Ohio volunteer in- 
fantry. He was killed while on the Colonel 
Streight raid into Georgia, at the foot of Sandy 
Mountain, April 30, 1863, aged twenty-five years. 

Elijah Hawke enlisted in company D, Seventy- 
sixth Ohio volunteer infantry, October 10, 1862; 
died at Memphis, Tennessee, April 16, 1863. 

B. Hayner, company A, One Hundred and 
Thirty-fifth Ohio national guard; was captured at 
North Mountain, West Virginia, July 3, 1864, and 
died in Andersonville prison, November 6, 1864. 

Enoch Hayner enlisted in company A, Twelfth 
Ohio volunteer infantry; was captured at Cloyd 
Mountain, Virginia, May 12, 1864; died at Ander- 
sonville, August 15, 1864. 

Frederick J. Heeley, company H, Third Ohio 
volunteer infantry, died December 26, 1872; bur- 
ied in Cedar Hill cemetery. 

J. Milton Henderson, assistant surgeon; died 
January 4, 1865; buried in Cedar Hill cemetery. 

Michael Henne enlisted at Newark, October 24, 
1861, in company E, Seventy-sixth Ohio volunteer 
infantry, and died at Young’s Point, Louisiana, 
January 26, 1863, aged twenty-nine years. 

John Henry, a soldier of the War of 1812, died 
May 13, 1857; was buried in Cedar Hill cemetery. 

Rufus W. Henthorn enlisted in company G, 
Seventy-sixth Ohio volunteer infantry, October 2a, 
1861, and re-enlisted January 4, 1864. He was 
killed in the battle of Jonesborough, Georgia, 
August 31, 1864. 

R. Hermon was a member of company F, One 
Hundred and Thirty-fifth Ohio national guard. He 
was captured at North Mountain, West Virginia, 
July 3, 1864, died in Andersonville prison Octo- 
ber 11, 1864. 

Henry Hickey, company E, Twelfth Ohio volun: 
teer infantry, was killed July 24, 1864. 
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Wm. Hickey company E, Twelfth Ohio volunteer 
infantry, was killed at Winchester, Virginia, July 24, 
1864. 

Benjamin W. Hill, company B, Twenty-seventh 
Ohio volunteer infantry. He died of consumption, 
August 26, 1865, and was twenty-seven years of 
age at the time of his death. 

Caton Hill, company C, Seventy-sixth Ohio vol- 
unteer infantry. He died of a gun-shot wound 


March 23, 1866, aged twenty-five years. 


: 


Ezra Hill, company K, Seventy-sixth Ohio vol- 
unteer infantry. He died January 3, 1862, at Jef- 
ferson Barracks, Missouri, aged twenty-two years. 

John W. Hill enlisted August 1, 1862, in com- 
pany F, Ninety-fifth Ohio volunteer infantry, and 
died at Sherman’s Landing, Louisiana, in 1863. 

W. Hillerv.— 

William Hines enlisted in company C, Twenty- 
seventh Ohio volunteer infantry, July 18, 1861, 
and re-enlisted January 1, 1864. He died at Big 
Shanty, Georgia, July 20, 1864, of wounds received 
at Kenesaw Mountain. He was in his twenty-first 
year. 

Thomas A. Hirst enlisted February 11, 1864, in 
the Ninth Ohio volunteer cavalry, and died at 
Nashville, April 11, 1864, aged twenty years. 

David A. Hollar, Seventy-sixth Ohio volunteer 
infantry, died in the service of his country at the 
age of about nineteen years. . 

John Holland enlisted February 15, 1864, in 
company C, Twenty-seventh Ohio volunteer in- 
fantry, and was killed in battle July 22, 1864, near 
Atlanta, Georgia, aged twenty-two years. 

Hiram Holler, First Iowa cavalry, died October 

4, 1865; buried in Cedar Hill cemetery. 

Tacob B. Hollinger, company I, Sistediy-eieiuts 
Ohio volunteer infantry. He died in hospital at 
St. Louis, Missouri, April 12, 1862. 

Wesley Holmes was a member of company F, 
One Hundred and Thirty-fifth Ohio national guard. 
He was captured at North Mountain, West Vir- 


ginia, July 3, 1864, and died at Andersonville Sep- 


tember 30, 1864. 

Isaac Holtsberry enlisted November 26, 1861, 
in company G, Seventy-sixth Ohio volunteer in- 
fantry, ‘and’ was killed at Vicksburgh, Mississippi, 
June 11, 1863. 

Thomas M. Holtsberry, company H, Thirty-first 


Ohio volunteer infantry, was killed at Chick- 
amauga, November 19, 1863. 

Jacob Honnegger enlisted at Newark, November 
18, 1861, in company E, Seventy-sixth Ohio volun- 
teer infantry, and ‘died at St. Louis, Missouri, Feb- 
ruary 10, 1863, aged forty-one years. 

William Horn, a soldier of the war of 1812, 
died June 5, 1863; was buried in Cedar Hill 
cemetery. 

George M. Hoover, company H, Thirty-first 
Ohio volunteer infantry. He died at Nashville, 
March 30, 1864. 

Ebenezer W. Hopkins enlisted in March, 1864, 
in company B, Seventy-sixth Ohio volunteer in- 
fantry, and died August 14, 1864, near Atlanta, 
Georgia, in the eighteenth year of his age. 

Lewis A. Hopkins enlisted in the Eighteenth 
United States regulars, November 20, 1861, and 
died at Lebanon, Kentucky, February 23, 1862, 
in the twentieth year of his age. 

Enos Howell enlisted June 22, 1861, in compa- 
ny D, Twenty-second Ohio volunteer infantry, and 
died at Monterey, Tennessee, May 29, 1862, aged 
nineteen years. 

James W. Howell, company A, Seventy-sixth 
Ohio volunteer infantry, killed at Ringgold, Geor- 
gia, November 27, 1863. 

Franklin A. Huff, company D, Seventy-sixth 
Ohio volunteer infantry, died February 18, 1864, 
and was buried in Cedar Hill cemetery. 

Alexander Hughes enlisted in the Seventy-sixth 
Ohio volunteer infantry; died at Vicksburgh, July 
6, 1863. 

Elias Hughes enlisted June 22, 1861, in compa- 
ny E, Twelfth Ohio volunteer infantry, and died at 
Charlestown, West Virginia, February 26, 1862, 
aged nearly eighteen years. 

J. Hughes, company E, One Hundred and 
Thirty-fifth national guard. He was taken prisoner 
at North Mountain, West Virginia, July 3, 1864, 
and died at Florence, South Carolina, October 1, 
1864. 

Joshua Hughes, company E, Twelfth Ohio vol- 
unteer infantry. He was captured at Sewall Moun- 
tain, West Virginia, in 1863, and probably died in 
prison. 

Richard Hughes enlisted June 13, 1861, at 
Camp Denison, in company H, Third Ohio volun- 
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teer infantry. He was killed in the battle of 
Murfreesborough, Tennessee, January 3, 1863, 
aged nineteen years. 

G. W. Hutchins, company A, One Hundred and 
Thirty-fifth Ohio national guard; was captured at 
North Mountain, West Virginia, July 3, 1864, and 
died in Andersonville prison, Georgia, October 28, 
1864. 

Joseph Hynus, company G, Eighteenth United 
States regulars, buried South. 

Henry Ibbotson enlisted in company F, One 
Hundred and Thirteenth Ohio volunteer infantry, 
at Newark, August 22, 1862, and was instantly 
killed at the battle of Chickamauga, September 20, 
1863. 

George Irwin was a member of company F, 
Ninety-fifth Ohio volunteer infantry. He enlisted 
in January, 1865, and died in Louisiana. 

Henry Irwin enlisted October 7, 1862, in com- 
pany G, Seventy-sixth Ohio volunteer infantry. He 
died at Grand Gulf, Mississippi, May 27, 1863. 

John S. Irwin enlisted August 9, 1862, in com- 
pany F, Ninety-fifth Ohio volunteer infantry, and 
died at Oak Ridge, Mississippi, September 9, 1863, 
aged nineteen years. 

John James enlisted in company G, Forty-sixth 
Ohio volunteer infantry, at Newark, in August, 
1862, and died at Baltimore, Maryland, April 28, 

, 1864. 

Joseph W. Jennings, company C, Seventy-sixth 
Ohio volunteer infantry. He was killed at the 
battle of Ringgold, Georgia, November 27, 1863, 
aged thirty-two years. 

Eugene J. Jenkins enlisted July 17, 1861, in 
company C, Twenty-seventh Ohio volunteer in- 
fantry, and died of typhoid fever, at Kansas City, 
Missouri, October 22, 1861, in the twenty-second 
year of his age. 

George Jerret enlisted November 29, 1861, in 
company C, Seventy-sixth Ohio volunteer infantry; 
died at Camp Dennison, Ohio, May 13, 1862, aged 
twenty-four years. 

George Johns, company F, One Hundred and 
Thirty-fifth Ohio national guard. He was captured 
at North Mountain, West Virginia, July 3, 1864, 
and died at Florence, South Carolina, January 25, 
1865. 

Thomas Johnson enlisted August 1, 1862, in 


company F, Ninety-fifth Ohio volunteer infantry, 
and died of wounds received in the battle of Rich- 
mond, Kentucky, August 30, 1862. 

Evan Jones, Thirty-first Ohio volunteer infantry; 
died December 1, 1864. 

George W. Jones, company F, One Hundred 
and Thirty-fifth Ohio national guard. He was 
captured at North Mountain, West Virginia, July 
3, 1864, and is supposed to have died on board of 
boat, between Savannah, Georgia, and Hilton 
Head, South Carolina, November, 1864, and bur- 
ied at Charleston, South Carolina. 

John Jones, company G, Forty-fifth Ohio volun- 
teer infantry, was taken prisoner at Knoxville, 
Tennessee. He enlisted in August, 1862, and 
died in Andersonville prison, August 12, 1864. 

John H. Jones enlisted at Granville in 1861, in 
company K, Seventy-sixth Ohio volunteer intantry, 
and died of camp disease at Pittsburgh} Landing, 
Tennessee, May, 1862, aged eighteen years. 

John P. Jones, sergeant company C, Seventy- 
sixth Ohio volunteer infantry, enlisted November 
5, 1861; died in the west, after the’ war. 

S. D. Jones, company F, One Hundred and 
Thirty-fifth Ohio national gnard. He was captured 
at North Mountain, West Virginia, July 3, 1864, 
and died in Andersonville prison, October 10,1864, 
aged eighteen years and ten months. 

Thomas Jones enlisted in company G, Forty- 
fifth Ohio volunteer infantry, in August, 1862, and 
was taken prisoner at Knoxville, Tennessee, No- 
vember 18, 1863, and died in prison at Richmond, 
Virginia, December 17, 1863. 

Henry Kent enlisted August 10, 1862, in com- 
pany F, Ninety-fifth Ohio volunteer infantry, and 
died at Memphis, Tennessee. 

V. S.Jones, Seventy-sixth Ohio volunteer infan- 
try, died at home November 6, 1864; buried at 
Homer. 

Wesley Kindle enlisted in company H, Thirty- 
first Ohio volunteer infantry, September 27, 1861 
and was killed at Mission Ridge, Tennessee. 

John Kindred enlisted August 1, 1862, in com- 
pany F, Ninety-fifth Ohio volunteer infantry, and 
died at Memphis, Tennessee. 

Lewis King enlisted July r9, 1861, in company C, 
Twenty-seventh Ohio volunteer infantry, and died 
at Commerce, Missouri, aged twenty-three years. 
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David Kissel, company F, Eighteenth United | 


“States regulars, killed at Stone River, Tennessee, 
January 1, 1863. 

Adam Kite enlisted at Newark, August 19,1862, 
jin company G, Forty-fifth Ohio volunteer infantry, 
sand died at Lexington, Kentucky, in December, 

1862. 

_ Louis L. Kline, ‘company E, Seventy-sixth Ohio 
~volunteer infantry, died at home of wounds re- 
wceived in the service; buried in Mt. Calvary cem- 
wetery. 

Charles E. Knapp enlisted in 1861, in company 
-D, Thirteenth Missouri volunteer infantry. He 
edied April 12, 1862, from a wound received six 
edays before, in the battle of Shiloh, Tennessee. | 
_ Albert K. Knight company H, Third Ohio vol- 
sunteer infantry, died September 14, 1872; buried 
tin Cedar Hill Cemetry. ; 

_ ©. Krebbs.— 

* Joseph Kugler enlisted August 1, 1862, in com- 
spany F, Ninty-fifth Ohio volunteer infantry, and 
edied in hospital at Memphis, Tennessee. 

George Kumpf, enlisted December 27, 1861, and 
‘re-enlisted January 4, 1864, in company G, Seventy- 
estxth Ohio volunteer infantry, and was killed May 

28, 1864, at Dallas, Georgia. 

James Lake enlisted August 1, 1862, in company 
F, Ninty-fifth Ohio volunteer infantry, and died at 
Columbus, Ohio, in 1863 

Sylvanus A. Lake was a member of company B, 
One Hundred and Thirty-fifth Ohio national guard. 
He was captured at North Mountain, West Virgin_ 
ia, July 3, 1864, and died at Annapolis, Maryland. 

- Vincent Lake enlisted at Newark, August 22, 

1862, in company F, One Hundred and Thir 

teenth Ohio volunteer infantry, and died at Camp 

Dennison, December 10, 1864. 

James Lalley enlisted at Camp Sherman, Decem- 
ber 14, 1861, in company E, Seventy-sixth Ohio 
younteer infantry, and was killed at Ringyold, 
Georgia, November 27, 1863, when eighteen years 
of age. 

William H. Lane enlisted at Hartford, August 
14, 1862, in company F, One Hundred and Thir- 
teenth Ohio volunteer infantry. He was wounded 
in tke battle of Chickamauga and captured, and 
died at Annapolis, Maryland, December 31, 1563. 
. John Laner enlisted at Camp Sherman, February 


4, 1862, in company E, Seventy-sixth Ohio volun- 
teer infantry, and died at Camp Dennison, May 1, 
1862. 

John W. Larrabee enlisted in August, 1863, in 
company M, Tenth Ohio volunteer cavalry, and 
died at Kingston, Georgia, in the eighteenth year 
of his age. 

William H. Larrabee enlisted at Newark, August 
22, 1862, in company F, One Hundred and Thir- 
teenth Ohio volunteer infantry, and died at Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, August 15, 1863. 

John Latham was a member of company E, 
Twelfth Ohio volunteer infantry, and died at Camp 
Neil, West Virginia, October 29, 186r. 

Daniel D. Layman enlisted August 18, 1862, in 
company F, Ninety-fifth Ohio volunteer infantry, 
and died of wounds he received, August 30, 1862, 
in the battle of Richmond, Kentucky. 

Joseph A. Leese enlisted in August, 1862, in 
company F, Ninety-fifth Ohio volunteer infantry. 
He was lost in April, 1865, by the explosion of the 
steamer Sultana. 

George W. Legge served in Seventy-sixth and 
Seventy-eighth Ohio volunteer infantry; died at 
home, in Newark, Ohio, August 20, 1879. 

John A. Lemert, company A, Seventy-sixth Ohio 
volunteer infantry. He was promoted to a lieu- 
tenancy, and was wounded at Ringgold, Georgia, 
November 27, 1863, and died at Chattanooga, 
Tennessee, December 1, 1863. 

Nathan F. Lemert, company D, Twenty-second 
Ohio volunteer infantry, died of disease in Benton 
Barracks hospital, St. Louis, Missouri, November | 
Ti, Toon 

Thaddeus Lemert, captain company A, Seventy- 
sixth Ohio volunteer infantry, was killed at Arkan- 
sas Post, January 11, 1863. 

Thomas J. Lemert, company F, One Hundred 
and Thirty-fifth Ohio national guard. He was 
captured at North Mountain, West Virginia, July 
3, 1864, and died in prison at Andersonville, Geor- 
gia, September 14, 1864. 

Andrew Levingston, company F, Eighteenth 
United States regulars, killed at Chickamauga Sep- 
tember 20, 1863. 

T. Levingston.— 

William Levingston, enlisted August 15, 1862, 
in company F, Ninety-fifth Ohio volunteer infantry, 
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and died near Vicksburgh, Mississippi, in 1864. 

Nelson Lewis, company B, One Hundred and 
Thirty-fifth Ohio national guard, was captured at 
North Mountain, West Virginia, July 3, 1864, and 
died in Andersonville prison. 

Patrick Licer enlisted at Newark, November 15, 
1861, in company E, Seventy-sixth Ohio volunteer 
infantry, and died near Vicksburgh, Mississippi, 
January 27, 1863, aged thirty years. 

Henry Lickliter was a member of company B, 
One Hundred and Thirty-fifth Ohio national 
guard. He was captured at North Mountain, West 
Virginia, July 3, 1864, and died in Andersonville 
prison December 14, 1864. 

Lyman H. Lincoln, enlisted at Hartford August 
14, 1862; in company F, One Hundred and Thir- 
teenth Ohio volunteer infantry. He was killed at 
Kenesaw Mountain, Georgia, June 27, 1864. 

Jacob Little, a soldier of the War of 1812, died 
in 1841; buried in Cedar Hill cemetery. 

John W..Little enlisted August 14, 1862, in 
company F, Ninety-fifth Ohio volunteer infantry; 
was captured at Guntown, Mississippi, and lost his 
life by the explosion of the steamer Sultana, on 
the Mississippi river in April, 1865. 

John Long enlisted in October, 1861, at Apple- 
ton, in company H, Seventy-sixth Ohio volunteer 
infantry, and died at Rock Island barracks, Illinois, 
December 31, 1863, aged nineteen years 

Joseph Long enlisted in the ‘Squirrel Hunters” 
for the defence of Cincinnati; died at home Sep- 
tember 13, 1867; buried in Cedar Hill cemetery. 

Hector Looker enlisted.in the Tenth Ohio volun- 
teer cavalry March 30, 1864, and was killed Au- 
gust 21, 1864, at Lovejoy, Georgia. 

Robert H. Loughman enlisted August ro, 1862, 
and died in camp near Vicksburgh, Mississippi. 

Charles H. Loveland, company E, Twelfth Ohio 
volunteer infantry. He was wounded at Cloyd 
Mountain May 10, 1864, and died June 13, 1864. 

John Lowry enlisted at Newark in company E, 
S-venty-sixth Ohio volunteer infantry, and died in 
1862. 

David Loyd enlisted in company H, Seventy- 
six'h Ohio volunteer infantry, in December, 186r. 
He was wounded at Ringgold, Georgia, November 
27, 1863, and died two days thereafter at Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee, 


/ 

John Lucas, company E, Seventy-sixth Ohio 
yolunteer infantry. He died April 6, 1871, and 
was buried in Cedar Hill cemetery. 

Lieutenant Charles Luther, company E, Seventy- 
sixth Ohio volunteer infantry, was killed by a shot 
through his head at Vicksburgh, Mississippi, in 
June, 1863. . 

Joseph Lyman, company B, Seventy-sixth Ohio 
volunteer infantry. Mortally wounded at Ring- 
gold, Georgia, November 27, 1863. 

Matthew Lyon enlisted September 3, 1861, in 
company D, Twenty-second Ohio volunteer in- 
fantry, and died at Mound City, Illinois, August 3; 
1863, aged twenty-two years. 

James Maddox, company G, Seventy-sixth Ohio - 
volunteer infantry. He enlisted November 5, 
1861, and died at Shellwater, Tennessee, May 24, 
1862. 

Macey Mann enlisted December 10, 1863, in 
company D, One Hundred and Thirteenth Ohio 
volunteer infantry, and was killed at Jonesborough, 
Georgia, September 1, 1864. 

Ira March, company H, Thirty-first Ohio volun- 
teer infantry, was killed at Resaca, Georgia. 

J. Mark, company B, One Hundred and Thirty- 
fifth Ohio national guard; was captured at North 
Mountain, West Virginia, July 3, 1864, and died 
in Andersonville prison, October 24, 1864. 

M. Martin, company B, One Hundred and. 
Thirty-fifth Ohio national guard; was captured at 
North Mountain, West Virginia, July 3, 1864, and 
died in prison at Andersonville, Georgia, March 6, 
1865. 
~ Henry Marvin, Seventy-sixth Ohio volunteer in- 
fantry; died September 28, 1864, and buried in 
Cedar Hill cemetery. 

William C. Mason, company D, One Hundred 
and Thirteenth Ohio volunteer infantry; died in 
hospital at Franklin, Tennessee, April 10, 1863. 

Delano Matthews, Seventy-sixth Ohio volunteer 
infantry, died at St. Louis April 24, 1862. 

John McBride, company B, One Hundred and 
Thirty-fifth Ohio national guard. He was cap- 
tured at North Mountain, West Virginia, July 3, 
1864, and died in prison at Florence, South Caro- 
lina, October ro, 1864. 

James McCadden was a soldier of the Revolu- 
tion and the War of 1812. 
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Henry McCarthy, company H, Third Ohio vol- 
unteer infantry; died aged twenty-seven; buried in 
Mt. Calvary cemetery. 

Wilham McCarthy, Sixty-first New York volun- 
teers; buried in Cedar Hill cemetery. 

John W. McCarty, chaplain Seventy-sixth Ohio 
volunteer infantry; died after the war in Cincin- 
nati. 

William McClain, company C, Seventy-sixth 
rOhio volunteer infantry; died at Vicksburgh in 
1863. ¢ 

James McCloy, company F, One Hundred and 
Thirty-fifth Ohio national guard; was captured at 
‘North Mountain, West Virginia, July 3, 1864. 

He died in Andersonville prison. 

} Uriah A. McComb enlisted at Hartford, August 
"14, 1862, in company F, One Hundred and Thir- 
teenth Ohio volunteer infantry. He was killed 
paear ‘Atlanta, Georgia, August 8, 1864. 

Robert McCrum, company E, Twelfth Ohio 
rvolunteer infantry. He was killed at Cloyd Moun- 
ttain, West Virginia, June 10, 1864. 

Leonidas McDougal, captain company H, Third 
‘Ohio volunteer infantry. Commissioned April 16, 

1861, and was killed at the battle of Perryville, 
Kentucky, October 8, 1862; buried in Cedar Hill 
cemetery. 

Benjamin McFarland, company H, Thirty-first 
Ohio volunteer infantry; died ‘at Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, December 2, 1862. 

John McGaffick, company C, Seventy-sixth 
Ohio volunteer infantry; died at Atlanta, Georgia, 
October 4, 1864. 

J. McKay. 

George McKinney, company D, Seventy-sixth 
Ohio volunteer infantry. 

I. McKnight, company A, Seventy-sixth Ohio 
volunteer infantry; died April 27, 1863, at Vicks- 
burgh, Mississippi. 

John W. McKnight, company A, Seventy-sixth 
Ohio volunteer infantry. He died of wounds re- 
ceived at the battle of Arkansas Post, March 16, 
1863. 

Charles McMillen was captured and died at the 
age of twenty-one in Andersonville prison. 

Burr N. McMullen was a veteran in the Mexi- 
can war; died October 28, 1863; buried in Cedar 


Hill cemetery. 


George W. McVicker enlisted in 1861. He 
was a member of company G, Twenty-fifth Ohio 
volunteer infantry, and was killed at the second 
Bull Run battle, August 30, 1862, aged twenty- 
two years. 

Henry McVicker, company D, Seventy-sixth 
Ohio volunteer infantry. He died at home May 
14, 1876, and was buried in Cedar Hill cemetery. 

David Meekens, company I, Twelfth Ohio vol- 
unteer infantry; was killed June 17, 1864. 

Richard B. Meekens, captured at North Moun- 
tain, West Virginia, July 3, 1864, died at Annapo- 
lis, Maryland, March 13, 1865. 

Joseph Meister, company E, Seventy-sixth Ohio 
volunteer infantry; died of wounds at home, No- 
vember 18, 1878; buried in Mt. Calvary cemetery. 

Dallas Merchant, Forty-sixth Ohio volunteer in- 
fantry, killed at Shiloh, Tennessee, April 6, 1862. 

Benjamin D. Meredith, company E, Twelfth 
Ohio volunteer infantry, wounded, it was supposed, 
mortally, at Bull Run, August 27, 1862. 

Joseph Merriott, Seventy-sixth Ohio volunteer 
infantry; was sick on the march on Iuka, Missis- 
sippi, left on the way, and was never heard of after- 
wards. " 

John Quincy Merrill enlisted May 3, 1861, in 
Seventeenth Ohio volunteer infantry, and re-enlist- 
ed in company B, Seventy-sixth Ohio volunteer in- 
fantry. In March, ’63, he was discharged, and 
died of disease contracted in the army, October 
16, 63, aged twenty years. 

Madison C. Messenger, company D, One Hun- 
dred and Thirteenth Ohio volunteer infantry. He 
received a fatal wound in the battle of Chickamau- 
ga, September 20, 1863, and died on or near the 
battle-field. 

Stephen Miles enlisted in the Seventy-sixth 
Ohio volunteer infantry, October 10, 1862, died in 
63 from an injury received near Black River bridge, 
Mississippi. 

Anson Miller, Seventy-sixth Ohio volunteer in- 
fantry, died August 3, 1875; buried in Cedar Hill 
cemetery. 

John Miller enlisted in January, 1865, in com- 
pany F, Ninety-fifth Ohio volunteer infantry, and 
died in Louisiana. 

John R. Miller was a lieutenant in company B, 
Seventy sixth Ohio volunteer infantry. He enlisted 
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October 9, 1861, and received promotion after- 
wards, and was killed in the battle of Ringgold, 
Georgia, November 27, 1863. 

D. H. Miller, company H, Seventy-sixth Ohio 
volunteer infantry, died at Milliken’s Bend, Louis- 
jana, March 13, 1863; buried at Homer. 

Samuel Miller, company F, One Hundred and 
Thirty-fifth Ohio national guard; taken prisoner at 
North Mountain, West Virginia, July 3, 1864, died 
at Andersonville, September 14, 1864. 

George Mimms, company G, Fifth regiment 
United States colored troops, died at Carolina City, 
North Carolina, in 1865, aged nineteen years. 

Isaac S. Minton, company D, One Hundred and 
Thirteenth Ohio volunteer infantry, killed at Chick- 
amauga, September 19, 1863, in the twentieth year 
of his age. 

John N. Minton, company A, Eleventh Pennsyl- 
vania volunteer cavalry. He was born in Hart- 
ford, Licking county, Ohio, July 1, 1840, and died 
in prison at.’Salisbury, North Carolina, January 8, 
1864. 

William J. Minton, company D, One Hyndred 
and Thirteenth Ohio volunteer infantry, died at 
War Trace, Tennessee, September 2, 1863, aged 
twenty-six years. 

Hiram P. Mitchell enlisted September 2, 1862, 
in company G, Seventy-sixth Ohio volunteer in- 
fantry, died in St. Louis, April 6, 1863. 

Elijah Mobley, a faithful colored servant to Colo- 
nel F. H. Wilson, during the war, died at home, 
October 10, 1878; buried in Cedar Hill cemetery. 

David Moore, a soldier of the War of 1812, died 
April 27, 1845; buried in Cedar Hill cemetery. 

D. A. B. Moore went into the service as cap- 
tain of company D, First Ohio volunteer cavalry. 
He received a major’s commission and soon there- 
after was mortally wounded in the battle of Stone 
River, December 31, 1862, and died January 2, 
1863. His remains were brought home for inter- 
- ment. 

James Moore, company H, Seventy-sixth Ohio 
volunteer infantry, died at Pittsburgh Landing, 
April.30, 1862! 

John Moore enlisted at Kirkersville, November 
12, 1861, in company G, Forty-sixth Ohio volun- 
teer infantry, died at Memphis, Tennessee, Septem- 
ber 7, 1863; buried near Pataskala. 


Milton S. Moore, lieutenant Seventy-sixth Ohio 
volunteer infantry, died in the west after the war. 

Moses Moore, a soldier of the War of 1812, died . 
April 15, 1863; buried in Cedar Hill cemetery. 

Peter A. J. Moore enlisted September 3, 1861, 
in company D, Twenty-second Ohio volunteer ine 
fantry, died at New Providence, Tennessee, March 
9, 1862, aged twenty-eight years. 

Robert A. Moore enlisted in company B, Sev- 
enty-sixth Ohio volunteer infantry, October 1, 1862, 
died at Young’s Point, Louisiana, on the thirtieth 
of March, 1863. 

John M. Moorehead, company D, One Hun- 
dred and Thirteenth Ohio volunteer infantry, died 
at Nashville, Tennessee, February 18, 1863. 

Levi Morgan, company B, One Hundred and 
Thirty-fifth Ohio national guard, captured at 
North Mountain, West Virginia, July 3, 1864, but 
the time and place of his death have; not been 
learned. 

E. J. Morris, company F, One ‘Hundred and 
Thirty-fifth Ohio national guard, captured at 
North Mountain, West Virginia, July 3, 1864, died 
at Andersonville, August 22, 1864. 

John L. Morris, lieutenant, enlisted in the Forty- 
fifth Ohio volunteer infantry, at Newark, August 
19, 1862, was promoted, for meritorious conduct, 
to a lieutenancy in the Fifty-second colored regi- 
ment;-died of disease, January 29, 1867, but the 
place is not given. 

William H. Morris, company F, One Hundred 
and Thirty-fifth Ohio national guard, captured at 
North Mountain, West Virginia, July 3, 1864, died 
at Andersonville, September 29, 1864. 

William R. Morrison was a veteran in the Mexi- 
can war; died March 8, 1854; buried in Cedar 
cemetery. 

James Y. Mossman, enlisted at Newark, Decem- 
ber 11, 1861, in company E, Seventy-sixth Ohio 
volunteer infantry, killed at Ringgold, Georgia, 
November 27, 1863, and buried there. 

Francis Munson, company C, Seventy-sixth Ohio 
volunteet infantry; died in service. 

G. Adolphus Munson enlisted in company C, 
Seventy-sixth Ohio volunteer infantry, November 
6, 1861, at Newark; died at St. Louis March 23, 
1863, aged forty-six years. 

Wesley Murphy enlisted at Newark, August 22, 
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1862, in company F, One Hundred and Thirteenth 
*Ohio volunteer infantry, killed at Chickamauga, 
» September 20, 1863. 

John L. Murrel, company A, Tenth Ohio vol- 
unteer cavalry; died in hospital at Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, June 12, 1864. 

John Murtz company E, Twelfth Ohio volun- 
teer infantry. died August 15, 1876; buried in Ce- 
dar Hill cemetery. 

Jacob Myers enlisted at Etna, October 30, 1861, 
-in company E, Seventy-sixth Ohio volunteer in- 
-fantry, died at Shiloh, Tennessee, in 1862, aged 
_ twenty-two years. 

_ Loyd H. Myers, company B, One Hnndred and 
| Thirty-fifth Ohio national guard, captured at 
North Mountain, West Virginia, July 3, 1864, died 
at Andersonville, September 1, 1864. 

Henry Nelson enlisted August 1, 1862, in com- 
pany F, Ninety-fifth Ohio volunteer infantry, died 
near Vicksburgh, Mississippi, in 1864. 

James Newman, company D, First Ohio volun- 
teer cavalry, died at Booneville, Missouri. 

William Newman, company C, Seventy-sixth 
Ohio volunteer infantry, died at Black River, Mis- 
sissippi, August 16, 1863, aged nineteen years. 

John M. Nichols, company H, Third Ohio vol- 
unteer infantry, killed at Perryville, Kentucky, Oc- 
tober 8, 1862; buried in Cedar Hill cemetery. 

Townsend Nichols, company C, Seventy-sixth 
Ohio volunteer infantry, died of disease just as he 
arrived at Newark from the South, October 9, 
1862; buried in Cedar Hill cemetery. 

John A. Nolan enlisted at Newark, October 19, 
1861, in company E, Seventy-sixth Ohio volunteer 
infantry; killed at Ringgold, Georgia, November 
23, 1863, aged thirty-one years. 

William Nolan enlisted at Newark, November 
6, 1861, in company E, Seventy-sixth Ohio volun- 
teer infantry; was drowned near Vicksburgh, 
March 24, 1863, aged twenty-one years. 

David setae died at home May 1, 1879 
buried in Cedar Hil! cemetery. 

John L. mid company B, One Hundred 
and Thirty-fifth Ohio national guatd; captured at 
North Mountain, West Virginia, July 3, 1864, died 
at Andersonville December 26, 1864. 

Stewart J. Ogilvie enlisted August 14, 1862, at 
Hartford, in company F, One Hundred and Thir- 


ee 


‘teenth Ohio volunteer infantry; killed at Chicka- 


mauga, September 20, 1863. 

James O’Harra enlisted at Newark, October 18, 
1861, in company E, Seventy-sixth Ohio volunteer 
infantry; died near Vicksburgh, July 3, 1863, aged 
forty years. 

William Oliver enlisted November 30, 1861, in 
company G, Seventy-sixth Ohio volunteer infantry, 
and died at Pittsburgh Landing, Tennessee, April 
17, 1862. 

D. C. Ormsby, company C, One Hundred and 
Thirty-fifth Ohio national guard, captured at North 
Mountain, West Virginia, July 3, 1864, died at 
Andersonville, February, 1865. 

Patrick O’Sullivan, enlisted at Newark, Novem- 
ber 11, 1861, in company E, Seventy-sixth Ohio 
volunteer infantry, died at Marietta, Georgia, Au- 
gust 22, 1864, aged twenty-eight years. 

Timothy O'Sullivan enlisted at Newark, Novem- 
ber 19, 1861, in company E, Seventy-sixth Ohio 
volunteer infantry, was wounded and captured at 
Ringgold, Georgia, and died in Andersonville. 

Charles Oster enlisted at Newark, December 
14, 1861, in company E, Seventy-sixth Ohio vol- 
teer infantry, killed at Ringgold, Georgia, Novem- 
ber 27, 1863. 

R. V. Outcalt, lieutenant company B, One 
Hundred and Thirty-fifth Ohio national guard, 
captured at North Mountain, July 3, 1864, and 
died in 1865, of disease contracted in a rebel 
prison. 

John S. Overholt enlisted August 1, 1862, in 
company F, Ninety-fifth Ohio volunteer infantry, 
died near Vicksburgh, Mississippi. 

Jacob Overturf, a soldier of the War of 1812, 
died October 29, 1869, aged seventy-six years; 
buried in Cedar Hill cemetery. 

J. W. Owens.— 

Hiram Page, company D, One Hundred and 
Thirteenth Ohio volunteer infantry, killed at 
Chickamauga, September 20, 1863. 

Alonzo B. Palmer enlisted in company D, 
Twenty-second Ohio volunteer infantry, Septem- 
ber 3, 1861; wounded at Shiloh, Tennessee, April 
6, 1862, died at Cincinnati, May 1, 1862, aged 
thirty-nine years; buried at Pataskala. 

Samuel Palmer, company F, One Hundred and 
Thirty-fifth Ohio national guard, captured at North 
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Mountain, West Virginia, July 3, 1864, died at 
Andersonville, August 27, 1864. 

Alfred Parker, company B, One Hundred and 
Thirteenth Ohio volunteer infantry, died at Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, and was thirty-eight years of age 
at the time of his death. 

Burns T. Parker enlisted October 22, 1861, in 
company C, Seventy-sixth Ohio volunteer infantry ; 
died near Shiloh, May 16, 1862. 

C. Parks.— 

Marquis D. C. Parr enlisted August 22, 1862, at 
Newark, in company F, One Hundred and Thir- 
teenth Ohio volunteer infantry. He was drowned 
in the Tennessee river, at Chattanooga, Novem- 
ber 25, 1863. 

Hiram H. Parsons, company H, Seventy-sixth 
Ohio volunteer infantry, died of small-pox at Camp 
Dennison, Ohio. 

W. D. Parsons enlisted in company H, Seventy- 
sixth Ohio volunteer infantry, October, 1861; re- 
enlisted in January, 1864; died near Nashville, 
Tennessee, March 24, 1864. 

David Patterson enlisted in company G, Seventy- 
sixth Ohio volunteer infantry, November 21, 1861; 
died at Memphis, Tennessee, March 24, 1863. 

John S. Patton, corporal company H, Seventy- 
sixth Ohio volunteer infantry; killed at Resaca, 
Georgia, May 15, 1864. 

Isaac Pence, company H, Third Ohio volunteer 
infantry, died November 13, 1865; buried in Ce- 
dar Hill cemetery. 

Martin Pendergrast, buried in Mt. Calvary cem- 
etery.: 

Joel H. Philbrook enlisted in company H, Sev- 
enty-sixth Ohio volunteer infantry, February 27, 
1864; died at Nashville, Tennessee, April 2, 1864, 
in his eighteenth year. 

Theodore W. Pierce enlisted in company D, 
Twenty-second Ohio volunteer infantry, September 
3, 1861; died at Cincinnati, May 1, 1862, of 
wounds received at Shiloh, Tennessee, April 6, 
1862. 

Joseph W. Pierson, commissary sergeant com- 
pany D, Twenty-second Ohio volunteer infantry; 
buried in Jersey cemetery. 

Sanfuel W. Pierson, company D, Third battalion 
United States infantry, died May 21, 1863, aged 
twenty-five years. } 


Walter Pierson, company F, One Hundred and 
Thirty-fifth Ohio national guard, taken prisoner at 
North Mountain, West Virginia, July 3, 1864, but 
the time and place of his death are not known. 

Timothy H. Pittsford enlisted in October, 1864, 
in company G, United States engineers, died at 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, March 11, 1865, aged 
nineteen years. 

Wesley Poland, company D, First Ohio volun- 
teer cavalry, killed at Stone River, Tennessee, De- 
cember 31, 1862. 

A. M. Poor, company B, One Hundred and 
Thirty-fifth Ohio national guard, captured at North 
Mountain, July 3, 1864, died at Andersonville, 
September 12, 1864. 

Amos A. Porter, corporal company A, Seventy- 
sixth Ohio volunteer infantry, killed November 27, 
1863, at Ringgold, Georgia, 

William Porter, company F, One Hundred and 
Twenty-fifth Ohio volunteer infantry, killed at 
Kenesaw Mountain, Georgia, June 27, 1864. 

William Potter enlisted in company D, Twenty- 
second Ohio volunteer infantry, November 17, 
1861, died at Bayou Meto, Arkansas, November 
12, 1863; aged twenty-seven years ; buried at Little 
Rock. 

Lyman B. Pratt enlisted August 20, 1862, in 
company D, One Hundred and Thirteenth Ohio 
volunteer infantry; killed at Chickamauga, Sep- 
tember 20, 1863, aged thirty years and eleven 
months. 

James N. Preston, company C, Seventy-sixth 
Ohio volunteer infantry, died at Marietta, Georgia, 
July 13, 1864. 

William O. Preston enlisted in company G, Fift 
ty-fiftth Ohio volunteer infantry, February, 1864; 
died at Savannah, Georgia, January 23, 186s. 

Clinton Price enlisted at Newark in company E, 
Twenty-seventh colored regiment; died at Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, aged thirty-five years. 

Jonathan Price, company A, One Hundred and 
Thirty-fifth Ohio national guard, contracted 
disease and died at home, on the thirtieth of Sep- 
tember, 1864. 

Joseph Price enlisted in company F, Ninety- 
fifth Ohio volunteer infantry, August 1, 1862; died 
near Vicksburgh, Mississippi, of apoplexy, 

Joshua Price, company E, Twelfth Ohio volun- 


infantry, killed at Cloyd mountain, West Vir- 
inia, June 10, 1864, aged forty years. 

Samuel Price enlisted August 1, 1862, in com- 
pany F, Ninety-fifth Ohio volunteer infantry; died 
it home, on furlough, of disease contracted in the 
ervice, 

Joseph Priest enlisted August 18, 1862, in com- 
oany F, Ninety-fifth Ohio volunteer infantry, died 
Memphis, Tennessee. : 
Solomon Priest, company D, One Hundred and 
irteenth Ohio volunteer infantry, died October 
co, 1863, of a wound received at Chickamauga. 
Anthony M. Prior, company B, One Hundred 
d Thirty-fifth national guard, captured at North 
Mountain, West Virginia, July 3, 1864, and died 

t Andersonville. 
| David Proctor, company D, Seventy-sixth Ohio 
volunteer infantry, buried in Mary Ann township. 
Henry C. Pruden enlisted May 2, 1864, in com- 
gany A, One Hundred and Thirty-fifth Ohio na- 
ional guard, died at Camp Chase, of disease, 
September 6, 1864,-when nearly twenty years of 
age. 
Albert Pumphrey enlisted August 18, 1862, in 
company F, Ninety-fifth Ohio volunteer infantry, 
died at Memphis, Tennessee. 

Joseph Quinn enlisted at Newark, in company 
E, One Hundred and Twenty-seventh colored regi- 
‘ment. He was taken sick at Fort Harrison, Vir- 
ginia, and discharged; died soon after his return 
to Newark, aged forty-five years. 

Elijah Ramey enlisted in company D, Twenty- 
second Ohio volunteer infantry, September 3, 
1861 ; died at Paducah, Kentucky, April 16, 1862, 
aged twenty-two years. 

George T. Reader enlisted in company G, Forty- 
fifth Ohio volunteer infantry, August 15, 1862; 
taken prisoner at Philadelphia, Tennessee, October 
20, 1863; died at Andersonville, August 14, 1864. 

Benjamin Readhead, company H, Third Ohio 
volunteer infantry, died May 25, 1863; buried in 
Cedar Hill cemetery. 

John Rechell, company F, One Hundred and 
Thirty-fifth Ohio national guard, captured at North 
Mountain, West Virginia, July 3, 1864; died at 
Andersonville, October 11, 1864. 

George B. Reed enlisted at Newark, August 19, 
1862, in company G, Forty-fifth Ohio volunteer 
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infantry, killed at Knoxville, Tennessee, November. 
1863. 

Richard Rees enlisted September 3, 1861, in 
company D, Twenty-second Ohio volunteer in- 
fantry, died at Jackson, Tennessee, May 9, 1863, 
aged twenty-two years. 

Joseph Redhead, buried in Cedar Hill cemetery. 

James E. Redmond enlisted in 1861 in com- 
pany F, Eighteenth United States regulars; died at 
Bowling Green, Kentucky, October, 1862. 

Sylvester Redmond enlisted in 1861, in com- 
pany A, Seventy-sixth Ohio volunteer infantry, and 
re-enlisted in 1864; killed at Jonesborough, 
Georgia, September, 1864, aged twenty-two years. 

William Redmond enlisted in 1861, in company 
H, —— Ohio volunteer infantry ; died from disease 
contracted at Fort Donelson, Tennessee, aged 
forty-six years, 

Nelson Remington enlisted in Sixth United 
States cavalry, company A, in October, 1861; 
wounded and captured near Winchester, Virginia, 
in July, 1864. He died in a rebel prison August 
1, 1864, aged twenty-five years. 

Horace Reynolds enlisted in company G, 
Seventy-sixth Ohio volunteer infantry, October 28, 
1861; died at Bethel, Tennessee, June r3, 1862. 

John Richards, company H, Third Ohio volun- 
teer infantry, died May 4, 1877; buried in Cedar 
Hill cemetery. 

Samuel Richards, company D, One Hundred 
and Thirteenth Ohio volunteer infantry, died in 
hospital at Nashville. 

William Ridenour, Ninth Ohio volunteer cavalry, 
died in Georgia. 

William Rider enlisted in Newark, August, 1862, 
in company C, Seventy-sixth Ohio volunteer infan- 
try, died at Bridgeport, Alabama, December 16, 
1863, aged thirty-four years: buried in Cedar Hill 
cemetery. 

John Rieff enlisted at Newark, November 8, 
1861, in company E, Seventy-sixth Ohio volunteer 
infantry, killed at Ringgold, Georgia, November 
27, 1863, aged forty-two years. 

Charles Roberts, company E, Twelfth Ohio vol- 
unteer infantry, lost his life by the explosion of the 
steamer Sultana, on the Mississippi river, in April, 
1365. 

Leroy Roberts, company B, One Hundred and 
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Thirty-fifth Ohio national guard, taken prisoner 
at North Mountain, West Virginia, July 3, 1864, 
and died at Andersonville. 

Alonzo Robinson enlisted August 1, 1862, as a 
musician in company F, Ninety-fifth Ohio volun- 
teer infantry, died in the service at Memphis, Ten- 
nessee. 

John Robertson, company D, First Ohio volun- 
teer cavalry, died about the close of the year 186r, 
at Louisville, Kentucky. 


David Robinson, company B, Seventeenth Ohio | 


volunteer infantry; buried in Jersey cemetery. 

Matthias Robinson, company D, Eighteenth 
United States regulars; buried in Jersey cemetery. 

Martin L. Root enlisted in Company D, One 
Hundred and Thirty-fifth Ohio national guard, May 
2, 1864; died at Annapolis, Maryland, August 9, 
1864, of typhoid fever, aged twenty-five years. 

Albert Rose enlisted in 1862, in company D, 
One Hundred and Thirteenth Ohio volunteer in- 
fantry, and died in hospital at Nashville, Tennes- 
see, March 3, 1863, aged twenty-three years. 

Daniel Rose enlisted at Granville, August 6, 
1862, in company D, One Hundred and Thirteenth 
Ohio volunteer infantry, killed at Chickamauga, 
September 20, 1863, aged twenty-four years. 

Henry D. Rose, corporal company B, Seventy- 
sixth Ohio volunteer infantry, killed by lightning 
at Millikens Bend, Louisiana, February 15, 1863. 

Samuel L. Rose enlisted at Granville, August 19, 
1862, in company D, One Hundred and Thirteenth 
Ohio volunteer infantry, died at Chattanooga, Ten- 
nessee, October 21, 1863, of wounds received at 
Chickamauga. 

Jacob Rudolph, company C, Seventy-sixtn Ohio 
volunteer infantry, died at Vicksburgh, Mississippi, 
in August, 1863, aged forty-six years. 

John Ryland Runnels enlisted in company K, 
Fourth Iowa volunteer infantry, August 24, 1861, 
died of camp fever at Rolla, Missouri, November 
Broo Ll. 

Stephen W. Runnels, company B, One Hun- 
dred and Forty-second Ohio national guard; died 
at Bermuda Hundred, Virginia, August 1, 1864, 
buried near Fredonia, in this county. 

Joseph Runnion, company B, One Hundred 
and ‘Uhirty-fifth Ohio national guard, captured at 
North Mountain, West Virginia, July 3, 1864. 


George C. Rush enlisted in company B, One 
Hundred and Thirteenth Ohio volunteer infantry, 
August 27, 1862, died at Shelbyville, Tennessee, ° 
July 23, 1863, aged twenty-three years. 

Fred. Salliday, a soldier of the war of 1812, 
died August 8, 1875; buried in Cedar Hill ceme- 
tery. 

William H. Sandals enlisted September 3, 1861, 
in company D, Twenty-second Ohio volunteer in- 


| fantry, died near Corinth, Mississippi, July 27, 


1862, aged twenty-three years. 

Charles Savory enlisted in company F, Ninety- 
fifth Ohio volunteer infantry, in, 1863, died at New 
Orleans, April 11, 1865, of a wound received while 
on picket duty at the siege of Spanish Fort, April 
5, 1865. 

Adam Sawyer enlisted October 29, 1861, in 
company G, Seventy-sixth Ohio volunteer infantry, 


. died May 19, 1862, on board of a sanitary boat on 


the Mississippi river. 

Samuel C. Sawyer enlisted September 7, 1862, 
in company G, Seventy-sixth Ohio volunteer infan- 
try; died March 2, 1863, at Young’s Point, Louis- 
jana. 

William Sayer, Twelfth Ohio volunteer infantry; 
buried in Cedar Hill cemetery. 

Aaron Sayers enlisted at Newark, June 19, 
1861, in company E, Twelfth ,Ohio volunteer in- 
fantry. Wounded by a bushwhacker at Meadow 
Bluff, West Virginia, December 11, 1863; died at 
Fayette, West Virginia, January 23, 1864. 

Jacob Schach, company E, Seventy-sixth Ohio 
volunteer infantry. 

Blasius Scherrer, company E. Seventy-sixth Ohio 
volunteer infantry. 

William Scott enlisted at Newark in company D, 
First Ohio volunteer cavalry; wounded at Lovejoy 
station, Tennessee; died at Chattanooga, Tennes- 
see, in September, 1864, aged twenty-eight years. 

Byron Selbey, first sergeant Twentieth Ohio vol- 
unteer infantry, enlisted October 8, 1861; killed 
at Raymond, Mississippi, May 12, 1863. 

Thomas Sessor, company H, Thirty-first Ohio 
volunteer infantry, died September 14, 1864; bur- 
ied at Cedar Hill cemetery; enlisted September 
14, 1861; discharged May 20, 1862. 

Philip W. Setzer enlisted at Newark, August 20, 
1863, in company I, Second Ohio heavy artillery; 
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xilled by a railroad collision at Elk river, Tennes- 
see, May 4, 1864, aged about thirty. 

Henry S. Seymour enlisted June 5, 1861, in 
company B, Fourth Ohio volunteer infantry; died 
‘on his way home from the army of the Potomac, 
mat Mt. Liberty, Knox county, Ohio, January 17, 
1863, aged twenty-three years. 

_ J. B. Shambaugh, company B, One Hundred and 
“Thirty-fifth Ohio national guard; drowned at Har- 
sper’s Ferry, July, 1864. 

_ Andrew J. Shaw enlisted at Newark, August 22, 
pt862, in company F, One Hundred and Thir- 
zeenth Ohio volunteer infantry, wounded at Kene- 
saw Mountain, Georgia; died of his wounds July 
Brg, 1864; aged twenty-five. 

' Nelson M. Shepherd enlisted at Newark, No- 
wember 12, 1862, in company A, Seventy-sixth 
‘Ohio volunteer infantry, died January 18, 1863, at 
fNapoleon, Arkansas, aged twenty-one years. 

Reuben Sherman, company F, One Hundred 
sand Thirty-fifth Ohio national guard; captured at 
[North Mountain, West Virginia, July 3, 1864; 
sdied in Andersonville October 10, 1864. 

Newton S. Shipps, company B, One Hundred 
and Thirty-fifth Ohio national guard; captured at 
‘North Mountain, West Virginia, July 3, 1864; died 
sat Florence, South Carolina, on the sixteenth of 
November, 1864. 

Daniel Shobble, company B, First Ohio volun- 
‘teer cavalry, was among the missing at the battle 
of Lovejoy. "As he has not been since heard from 
he is undoubtedly dead. 

Edward Shohoney enlisted October 7, 1862, in 
company G, Seventy-sixth Ohio volunteer infantry; 
died at Vicksburgh, Mississippi, July 28, 1863. 

John Shrum, buried in Cedar Hill cemetery. 

John W. Shutt, company B, One Hundred and 
Thirty-fifth Ohio national guard; taken prisoner at 
North Mountain, West Virginia, July 3, 1864, but 
the time and place of his death have not been 
learned. 

Merideth Simpson, company A, Seventy-sixth 
Ohio volunteer infantry; died at Helena, Arkansas, 

in August, 1862. 

-Renben Sinnett, enlisted September 3, 1861, in 
the Twenty-second Ohio volunteer infantry; died 


June 20, 1862, at St. Louis, at twenty-one years of, 


age. . 


Berti haces Ngee fifth Ohio ales 
infantry; killed at Richmond, Kentucky, August 
30, 1862. 

Samuel Skinner, company F, Ninety-fifth Ohio 
volunteer infantry; contracted disease and died a 
short time after reaching home. 

Charles A. Smart, sergeant company C, Seventy- 
sixth Ohio volunteer infantry, enlisted October 12, 
1861; died at Helena, Arkansas, October 2, 1862. 

George Smart enlisted at Hartford, August 14, 
1862, in company F, One Hundred and Thir- 
teenth Ohio volunteer infantry; died on hospital 
boat between Nashville and Louisville, November 
27, 1864. 

Joseph A. Smart, company B, One Hundred and 
Thirty-fifth Ohio national guard; captured July 3, 
1864, at North Mountain, West Virginia; died at 
Florence, South Carolina, October 26, 1864. 

‘George M. Smith, company B, Sixth Ohio vol- 
unteer cavalry; died in Staunton hospital of a 
wound received near Washington city, July 17, 
1863, aged thirty-eight years. 

Hiram W. Smith enlisted March 16, 1862, in 
company H, Eighteenth United States regulars; 
wounded at Dallas May 30, 1864, of which he died 
at Chattanooga, June 19, 1864. 

James Smith, sr., a soldier of the War of 1812; 
died September 19, 1865; buried in Cedar Hill 
cemetery. 

Jesse Smith was a soldier of the War of 1812; 
died June 7, 1867, aged eighty-three years; bur- 
ied in Cedar Hill cemetery. 

John Smith enlisted February 4, 1862, in com- 
pany E, Seventy-sixth Ohio volunteer infantry; sup- 
posed to have died on a steamer between Paducah 
and Cincinnati, the same year. 

John L. Smith a Mexican war veteran, buried 
in Cedar Hill cemetery. 

John W, Smith, company F, One Hundred and 
Eighty-ninth Ohio volunteer infantry; died at 
Huntsville, Alabama, in April, 186s. 

Sidney Smith enlisted October 25, 1861, in com- 
pany C, Seventy-sixth Ohio volunteer infantry; died 
at Helena, Arkanas, August 12, 1862, aged thirty 
three years. 

Wesley V. Smith, company E, Twelfth Ohio vol. 
unteer infantry; died at Gauley, West Virginia, Oc 
tober 27, 1861. 
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George W. Smoots, company A, One Hundred 
and Thirty-fifth Ohio national guard. 

William N. Smoots, company A, One Hundred 
Thirty-fifth Ohio national guard. 

Levi Somerville enlisted in company A, Seven- 
ty-sixth Ohio volunteer infantry, October 1, 1861, 
and re-enlisted February 20, 1864; died at Resaca, 
Georgia, May 18, 1864, when twenty-nine years of 


age. 
A. Converse Southard, captain Forty-fifth Hlinois 
volunteer infantry, died November 23, 1876; 


buried in Cedar Hill cemetery. 


Samuel S. Southard, first lieutenant Thirty-first — 


Ohio volunteer infantry, died November 23, 1866; 
buried in Cedar Hill cemetery. 


Joab Sparks, company B, Twenty-fourth Ohio | 


volunteer infantry, buried in Brownsville. 

Abraham Spellman enlisted September 3, 1861, 
in-company D, Twenty-second Ohio volunteer in- 
fantry; died at St. Louis, November 9, 1861, aged 
eighteen years. ~ 


John Spencer, a captain the war of 1812, died | 


April 1, 1827. 

Thomas J. Spencer, Thirty-first Ohio volunteer 
infantry, died June 18, 1866; buried in Cedar Hill 
cemetery. 

Joseph Sperry, company F, One Hundred and 


Twenty-fifth Ohio volunteer infantry, died in an | 


ambulance near Kenesaw Mountain, 
July, 1864. 

Charles W. Stafford, company B, Third Ohio 
volunteer infantry, killed at the battle of Day’s 


Georgia, in 


Gap, Alabama, April 30, 1863, aged, twenty-eight | 


years. 

George Steel enlisted at Newark; killed at Deep 
Bottom, Bermuda Hundred, Virginia, aged thirty- 
five years. 

Ira W. Stevens, lieutenant in company D, First 
Ohio volunteer cavalry, died in Tennessee. 

John D. D. Stevens enlisted August 14, 1862, 
at Hartford, in company F, One Hundred and 
Thirteenth Ohio volunteer infantry, died June 1, 
1863, at Franklin, ‘Tennessee. 

Lewis L. Stevens, One Hundred and Thirty- 
fifth Ohio national guard, died at Martinsburgh, 
West Virginia, June, 1864. : 

George W. Stevenson enlisted in an Illinois 
regiment; killed by an accidental discharge of ‘a 


gun in the hands of a comrade, near Corinth, 
Mississippi, in 1862. z 

Thomas M. Stockton enlisted August 7, 1862, — 
in company F, Ninety-fifth Ohio volunteer in- 
fantry; wounded at Richmond, Kentucky, August 
30, 1862, of which he died October 1, 1862, aged 
eighteen years and six months. 

Felix Stout, company H, Seventy-sixth Ohio 
volunteer infantry, died at Vicksburgh, Mississippi, 
July 26, 1863, aged twenty-six years. 

Frank W. Streeper enlisted in company A, 
Seventy-sixth Ohio volunteer infantry, October 1, 
1861, and re-enlisted January 1, 1864; killed at 
Cheraw, South Carolina, by the accidental explo- 
sion of ammunition, March 6, 1865. 

3enjamin Strother enlisted September 3, 1861, 
in company D, Twenty-second Ohio volunteer in- 
fantry, and re-enlisted January 3, 1864; died at 
Camp Chase, July 15, 1865, aged thirty- -one years ; 
buried at Alexandria. 

John Sullivan, company F, One Hundred and 
Thirty-fifth Ohio national guard; captured at 
North Mountain, West Virginia, July 3, 1864; 
died in Andersonville September 9, 1864. 

Patrick Sullivan enlisted October 29, 1861, in 
company G, Seventy-sixth Ohio volunteer infantry ; 
died at Jackson, Mississippi, July 15, 1863. 

William ©. Swindel, company F, Ninety-fifth 
Ohio volunteer infantry. 

Rufus H. Talbott, company F, One Hundred 
and Thirty-fifth Ohio national guard; captured at 
North Mountain, July 3, 1864; 
died in Andersonville September 14, 1864. He 
was among the youngest soldiers in the service, 

Nathanicl W. Talley, company H, Third Ohio 
volunteer infantry, died January 19, 1867; buried 
in Cedar. Hill cemetery. 

George F. A. Tarr enlisted in company C, Sev- 
enty-sixth Ohio volunteer infantry, October 10, 
1861, at Newark; died at Black River Bridge, 
Mississippi, July 28, 1863, aged forty-one years. 

John Taverner, Seventy-sixth Ohio volunteer in- 
fantry, wounded in the head at Vicksburgh, and 
died at home soon after. 

James W. Taylor, company A, One Hundred 
and ‘Twenty-first Ohio volunteer infantry, wounded 
near Atlanta, August 24, 1864; died September ra, 
1864, aged twenty-one years. 


West Virginia, 
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William Taylor enlisted in 1861, in company p, | 
Seventy-sixth Ohio volunteer infantry; killed at 
‘Arkansas Post, January 11, 1863, aged twenty-four 
vears. 

James Taylor, a soldier of the War of 1812, 
Hied May 24, 1844; buried in Cedar Hill ceme- 
ery. 

John Teagarden, company H, Thirty-first Ohio 
volunteer infantry, captured at Chickamauga, and 
mever heard from since. 

William Tharp enlisted October 7, 1862, in 
ompany G, Seventy-sixth Ohio volunteer infantry 
flied at Black River, Mississippi, July 26, 1863. 

James Thomas, died October 7, 1866; buried in 
Sedar Hill cemetery. 

Samuel Thomas enlisted in the Thirtieth Ohio 
~olunteer infantry, October 15, 1861. Killed Oc- 
sober 4, 1863, near Nashville. 

Thomas Thomas enlisted at Newark, February 
3, 1864, in company H, Seventy-sixth Ohio volun- 
seer infantry. He lost his life by the explosion of 
the steamer “Sultana,” on the Mississippi river, in 
she spring of 1865. 

George F. Thorn enlisted in company H, Thir- 
eenth Ohio volunteer infantry, June 20, 186r, 
ied near Lovejoy, September 2, 1864. 

Aaron Thrall, company D, Eighteenth United 
states regulars, died at Murfreesborough, Tennes- 
see, March 11, 1863. 

Elmore M. Thurston enlisted at St. Louisville, 
1 company F, First United States veteran volun_ 
2er engineers, October 3, 1864; died at Chatta- 
.ooga, February 12, 1865. 

Morris Troy enlisted in 1861, in company B, 
Twenty-seven Ohio volunteer infantry; died in 
it. Louis, Missouri, of wounds received in the 
ervice, in Yecember, 1862. 

G. W. Torrey enlisted in the Seventy-sixth Ohio 
olunteer infantry, October 23, 1861. 

A. L. Towne, United States navy, died June 25, 
875; buried in Cedar Hill cemetery. 

James Towne, company D, First Ohio volunteer 
avalry, missing at the battle of Corinth and sup- 
osed to be dead. 

Jesse H. Tucker, company D, One Hundred 
nd Thirteenth Ohio volunteer infantry, killed at 
‘hickamauga, September 20, 1863. 

Lyman D. Turner, company E, Seventy- -sixth 


Ohio Soins eee died of disease Boal 26, 
1863. 

Cyrus Twining enlisted in company C, Seventy- 
sixth Ohio volunteer infantry, November 23, TOFS 
died March 21, 1862, at Crump’s Landing, Ten- 
nessee, aged twenty-five years, 

Frederick Uhule, sergeant company E, Seventy- 
sixth Ohio volunteers, died June 25, 1868, of 
wounds; buried in Cedar Hill cemetery. 

Unknown, died at Newark during the war, and 
could not be identified; buried in Cedar Hill cem- 
etery. 

Charles Jarvis Upham, company D, Seventy-sixth 
Ohio volunteer infantry, died January 30, 1867; 
buried in Cedar Hill cemetery. 

G. Baxter Upham, company C, Twenty-seventh 
Ohio volunteer infantry, was elected lieutenant 
upon the organization of the company, July 22, 
1861; died of disease contracted in the service, at 
Sedalia, Missouri, February 6, 1862, aged twenty- 
two years. 

John Van Allen, company H, Thirty-first Ohio 
volunteer infantry, died at Camp Dennison, near 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

David W. Van Atta, company D, Seventy-sixth 
Ohio volunteer infantry, died at home’in Vanattas, 
Ohio, December 24, 1879; buried in Cedar Hill 
cemetery. 

Rufus Van Buskirk, company H, Third Ohio 
volunteer infantry, died May 16, 1866; buried in 
Cedar Hill cemetery. 

John A. Vance was a veteran in the Mexican war; 
died at home, June 30, 1873; buried in Cedar Hill 
cemetery. 

Arthur J. Van Horn enlisted in company F, 
Ninety-fifth Ohio volunteer infantry, August 2, 1862; 
died of small-pox at Memphis. 

George W. Van Kirk, company B, One Hundred 
and Thirty-fifth Ohio national guard, captured at 
North Mountain, West Virginia, July 3, 1864; died 
at Andersonville, August 18, 1864, aged nineteen 
years. 

George T. Veach, company D, Seventy-sixth 
Ohio volunteer infantry, killed by a locomotive in 
Kansas, March 24, 1879; buried in Cedar Hill 
cemetery, March 29, 1879. 

Henry Vermillion, company D, First Ohio vol- 
unteer cavalry, died at home on furlough. 
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Richard Vermillion, company D, First Ohio vol- 
unteer cavalry, died at Atlanta, Georgia. 

William H. H. Vinning, company G, Forty-fifth 
Ohio volunteer infantry, captured at, Knoxville, 
Tennessee, November 15, 1863; died at Anderson- 
ville, June 19, 1864, aged twenty-three years. 

John Waggoner enlisted at Newark, November 
27, 1861, in company E, Seventy-sixth Ohio volun- 
teer infantry; killed at Ringgold, November 27, 
1863, aged thirty-four years. 

Charles Walker, enlisted at Newark in the Fifth 
. colored regiment; killed at Deep Bottom, Bermuda 
Hundred, Virginia, aged twenty seven years. 

Simeon B. Wall, lieutenant company H, Seventy- 
sixth Ohio volunteer infantry ; mortally wounded at 
Ringgold, Georgia, November 27,1863. He enlisted 
in 1861, in company A, Seventy-sixth Ohio volunteer 
infantry. 

George Waller enlisted September 3, 186r, in 
company D, Twenty-second Ohio volunteer infan- 
try; died at Corinth, Mississippi, May 15, 1862, 
aged twenty-five years. 

William Walrath, company D, First Ohio volun- 
teer cavalry; discharged on account of disease con- 
tracted in the service, and died of said disease in 
Canada. 

Thomas Walsh enlisted at Newark October 29, 
1861, in company E, Seventy-sixth Ohio volunteer 
infantry; killed at Mission Ridge November 26) 
1863, aged twenty-six years. 

Charles V. Ward enlisted as a musician in com- 
pany D, Twenty-second Ohio volunteer infantry; 
died at Little Rock, Arkansas, December 3, 1863, 
aged twenty-one years. 

Daniel Ward enlisted in company D, Twenty- 
second Ohio volunteer infantry, September 3, 1861; 
died at Paducah, Kentucky, April 23, 1862, aged 
nineteen years. 

David Ward enlisted in company C, Seventy- 
sixth Ohio volunteer infantry, October 19, 1861; 
died May 12, 1862. * 

John F. Warden enlisted in company D, Seventy- 
sixth Ohio volunteer infantry, on the nineteenth of 
October, 1861. 

Jotin Watner, company C, Seventy-sixth Ohio 
volunteer infantry; died at East Point, Georgia, 


September 22, 1864, aged about twenty-three’ 


years. 


James Watkins, company H, Seventy-sixth Ohio 
volunteer infantry. 


Corporal Hiram Webb, company B, Seventy- . 


sixth Ohio volunteer infantry; killed at Ringgold, 
Georgia, November 27, 1863. 

John Weaver enlisted in the Ninety-seventh 
Ohio volunteer infantry in September, 1861. 
Wounded in battle of Chattanooga, November 25, 
1863, and died of said wounds December 3, 1863. 

Jesse C. Webber, company D, Seventy-sixth 
Ohio volunteer infantry, died near Vicksburgh, 
Mississippi, September 2, 1863, aged nineteen 
years. 

David T. Weekly enlisted at Newark, February 
22, 1864, in company A, Seventy-sixth Ohio volun- 
teer infantry; died at Rome, Georgia, August 22, 
1864, aged twenty-one years. 

Henry A. Wells, company D, One Hundred and 
Thirteenth Ohio volunteer infantry; died at Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, February 20, 1863. 

Lieutenant G. C. Wells, company H, Seventy- 
sixth Ohio volunteer infantry; died near Shiloh, 
Tennessee, May 28, 1862. 

John T. West, company B, One Hundred and 
Thirty-fifth Ohio national guard; captured at 
North Mountain, West Virginia, July 3, 1864; 
died in Annapolis, Maryland. 

Abram P. Westbrook, a soldier of the war of 
1812; died in Newark, Ohio, October 10, 1880, 
aged one hundred and two years; buried in Cedar 
Hill cemetery. 

R. S. Westbrook, company B, One Hundred 
and Thirty-fifth Ohio national guard; captured at 
North Mountain, West Virginia, July 3, 1864; died 
in Andersonville, October 13, 1864. 

Thomas J. Weyrearch enlisted July 18, 1861, 
and re-enlisted January 1, 1864, in company C, 
Twenty-seventh Ohio volunteer infantry; killed 
near Atlanta, Georgia, July 22, 1864, aged twenty- 
three years. 

Arthur Wharton, company B, One Hundred 
and Thirteenth Ohio volunteer infantry, died at 
Franklin, Tennessee, in 1863. 

George Wharton, company H, Thirty-first Ohio 
volunteer infantry; died at Corinth, Mississippi 
June 18, 1862. 

James L. Wheelock enlisted August 14, 1862, at 
Hartford, in company F, One Hundred and Thir- 
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pteenth Ohio volunteer infantry; died of a wound 
preceived at Chickamauga, September 22, 1863, in 
hospital at Chattanooga, Tennessee. 
James White, enlisted October 7, 1862, in com- 
ypany G, Seventy-sixth Ohio volunteer infantry ; 
pdied April 5, 1863, at Young’s Point, Louisiana. 

Albert B. Whitehead, company D, Eighteenth 
United States regulars; buried in Jersey cemetery. 

George F. Whitehead enlisted October 16, 1861, 
Fin company G, Seventy-sixth Ohio volunteer in- 
ffantry; died March 4, 1863, of wounds received at 
Arkansas Post. 

S. P. Whitehead enlisted in company K, Ninety- 
pthird Iltinois volunteer infantry; died at Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee, in 1864, from injuries received 
bon railroad. 
| J. S. Wickham, quartermaster sergeant One 
‘Hundred and Thirty-fifth Ohio national guard, 
»captured at North Mountain, West Virginia, July 
3, 1864, died at Lynchburgh, Virginia, July 15, 
1864, aged twenty-three years and four months. 
‘His remains were brought home for interment in 
January, 1865. 

William J. Willey, company A, Seventy-sixth 
‘Ohio volunteer infantry; killed near 
Mountain, Georgia, June 17, 1864, aged twenty- 
four years. 

Benjamin Wilcox, company B, One Hundred 
and Thirty-fifth Ohio national guard, captured at 
North Mountain, July 3, 1864; died soon after in 
Maryland, of wounds. 

Marvin Wilcox enlisted August 4, 1862, in com- 
pany F, Ninety-fifth Ohio volunteer infantry, cap- 
tured at Guntown, Mississippi, and lost his life by 
the explosion of the steamer Sultana, on the Mis- 
sissippi, river, in April 1865. 

Thomas Wiley was a veteran in the Mexican 


Kenesaw 


war, died April 3, 1859; buried in Cedar Hill cem- 


etery. 

Amos P. Williams enlisted at Jersey, October 
21, 1861, in company H, Seventy-sixth Ohio 
volunteer infantry; died at Chattanooga, Tennes- 
see, December 9, 1863, of wounds received at 
Ringgold, aged twenty-one years. 

James Williams enlisted at Newark, November 
9g, 1861, in company E, Seventy-sixth Ohio volun- 
teer infantry; died at Camp Dennison, June 23, 
1862, aged forty years. 


35 


Joshua Williams, company E, Twelfth Ohio 


| volunteer infantry, died in Andersonville, Septem- 


ber 4, 1864. 

Lewis Williams enlisted November 18, 1861, in 
company G, Seventy-sixth Ohio volunteer infantry; 
died a prisoner at Atlanta, Georgia, August 19, 
1863. 

William Williams enlisted December 15, 1863, 
in company D, One Hundred and Thirteenth 
Ohio volunteer infantry; died at Atlanta, Georgia. 

Basil Williamson enlisted at Jersey, November 
19, 1861, in company E, Seventy-sixth Ohio vol- 
unteer infantry; killed at Ringgold, November 27, 
1863, aged twenty-seven years. 

Jacob S. Wilson, company D,° Seventy-sixth 
Ohio volunteer infantry, died at Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, November 3, 1864, aged twenty-two years ; 
buried in Cedar Hill cemetery. 

Philip Wilson enlisted ctOober 19, 1861, in 
company C, Seventy-sixth Ohio volunteer infantry; 
killed at Ringgold, Georgia, November 27, 1863, 
aged twenty years. 

Jobn Willyard enlisted August 1, 1862, in com- 
pany F, Ninety-fifth Ohio volunteer infantry; died 
at Memphis, Tennessee. d 

William H. Winters enlisted in company C, 
Seventy-sixth Ohio volunteer infantry, November 
14, 1861; died March 8, 1863. 

John A. Wise enlisted September 2, 1862, in 
company G, Sevenfy-sixth Ohio volunteer infantry; 
died August 1,1863, on hospital boat R. C. Wood; 
on the Mississippi river. 

John W. Wisley enlisted at Newark, August rg, 
1862; was in the battle of Knoxville, Tennessee, 
and never afterwards heard from. 

Peter Wolf, company B, One Hundred and 
Thirty-fifth Ohio national guard, captured at North 
Mountain, West Virginia, July 3, 1864; died in 
Andersonville November 11, 1864. 

Sidney R. Wood, company B, Seventy-sixth 
Ohio volunteer infantry, killed at Arkansas Post, 
January 11, 1863, aged twenty years. 

George W. Woodcock enlisted in October, 1861, 
in company H, 'Seventy-sixth Ohio volunteer in- 
fantry; died at Vicksburgh, Mississippi, June 28, 
1863. 

J. M. Woodruff, company F, One Hundred and 


’ 


| Thirty-fifth Ohio national guard, captured at North 


39° 
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Mountain, West Virginia, July 3, 1864; died at 
Andersorville, September 22, 1864. 

Collin C. Wright enlisted in company H, Seven- 
ty-sixth Ohio volunteer infantry, February 27,1864; 
died at Annapolis, Maryland, January 10, 1865, 
aged twenty-three years; buried at Homer. 

George E. Wright enlisted in November, 1861, 
in company H, Seventy-sixth Ohio volunteer infan- 
try; died at Helena, Arkansas, October 6, 1862, 
aged: twenty-one years; buried at Homer. 

P. Wright, company D, One Hundred and 
‘Thirteenth Ohio volunteer infantry, died at Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, February 16, 1863. 

Adam Yeast, company E, Seventy-sixth Ohio 
volunteer infantry. 

Jacob Zartman, company I, One Hundred and 
‘Twenty-ninth Ohio volunteer infantry, died at home 
May 2, 1879; buried in Cedar Hill cemetery. 

Jacob Zipperer enlisted at Newark, January to, 
1862, in company E, Seventy-sixth Ohio volunteer 
infantry; died at Camp Dennison May 2, 1862. 

The following summary may be deduced from 
the foregoing list, showing the commands, number, 
and the places and manner of death of Licking 
county soldiers. The regiments are only named 
of those embracing one or more companies that 
went out from this county; all others are included 
under the head of ‘“ Miscellaneous:” 
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When the long years have crept slowly away, 
E’en to the dawn of earth's funeral day; 
When, at the Archangel’s trumpet and tread, 
Rise up the faces and forms of the dead; 


When the great world its last judgment awaits; 
When the blue sky shall swing open its gates, 

And our long columns march silently through, 

Past the great Captain, for final review; 

Then for the blood that has flown for the right, 
Crowns shall be given, untarnished and bright; 

Then the glad ear of each war-martyred son, 

Proudly shall hear the good judgment, ‘‘ Well cone.” 


The following is a list of the names of soldiers 
buried in Cedar Hill cemetery, at Newark, as near 
as can be ascertained: 

SEVENTY-SIXTH OHIO VOLUNTEER INFANTRY. 


John Lucas, 

Jacob Zippery, 

Thomas Sessor, 3 
Lieutenant John W. Gray, 


William Beddoes, 

William Rider, 

George F. A. Tarr, 

Franklin Huff, 

Lieutenant Charles Luther, 

Fred Uhule, 

Jacob Wilson, 

Mervin E. Culley, George T. Veach, 

Henry McVicker, David W. Vanatta. 
THIRD OHIO VOLUNTEER INFANTRY. 


John M. Nichols, John Richards, 
Captain Leonidas McDougal, David Bellmier, 

Rufus Van Buskirk, Frederick J. Heeley, 
Benjamin Readhead, Wesley Smith, 

John Francis, Franklin A. Haughey, 
Nathaniel W. Talley, Albert K.. Knight, 
Isaac Pence, Franklin Christian. 
Rees E. Darlington, 


Henry Marvin, 
Charles Jarvis Upham, 
David Evans, 


THIRTY-FIRST OHIO VOLUNTEER INFANTRY. 
George Haight, 
Miltoy Hoover, 


Thomas J. Spencer, 
Samuel S. Southard. 
TWENTY-SEVENTH OHIO VOLUNTEER INFANTRY. 
Lieutenant George B. Upham. 
TWELFTH OHIO VOLUNTEER INFANTRY. 
Michael Connell, William Sayer. 
FIRST OHIO VOLUNTEER CAVALRY. 
Major David A. B. Moore, 
Lieutenant Harvey Ferguson, 


T. Corwin Fry. 


TENTH OHIO VOLUNTEER CAVALRY. 
John Briton. 
‘NINETY-FIFTH OHIO VOLUNTEER INFANTRY, 
} George J. Abbott. 
SIXTH OHIO VOLUNTEER INFANTRY. 
Franklin Halliday. 
SIXTEENTH OHIO VOLUNTEER INFANTRY. 
Anson Miller. 


NAVY. 
Reuben Harris. A. L. Towne. 
A. Bingman. 
MISCELLANEOUS, 


William D. Colvin. 

Unknown, 

Thomas Dorsey, First Mary- 
land volunteer infantry. 


James Dunn. 

Harvey Blackman, 
braska. 

Joseph Long, squirrel hunter. 


First Ne- 
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mas Thomas. Duckworth. 
3 Gregory. Charles Ells. 
Mexander Edwards, Tenth John Murtz. 


Ohio heavy artillery. Benjamin Blandy. 


?, Bartholomew. artillery. 

.deutenant John Morrison. Captain A. Converse Southard. 

Wright B. Bower, Eleventh Ohio volunteer cavalry. 
MEXICAN WAR VETERANS. 


ohn Vance. Burr McMullen. 
Thomas Willey. 

VETERANS OF WAR OF 1812. 
ames Smith. William Horne. 
acob Little. James Taylor. 

nder Cochran. John Henry. 
Moses Moore. Amos Halliday. 
red Salliday. Jacob Overturf. 
Javid Moore. Robert Davidson. 


The following named soldiers are buried at Mt. 
Jalvary cemetery, South Newark: 
poseph Meister, company E, Seventy-sixth Ohio volunteer 
infantry. 

_» L. Klein, company E, Seventy-sixth Ohio volunteer infantry. 
Aartin Gast, company E, Seventy-sixth Ohio volunteer infantry. 
4. McCarty. 

Martin Pendergrast. 

Joseph Meister was a member of the Society of 
The Soldiers and Sailors of Licking county, and 
nis was the first death occurring in the society. 

“Rest on, embalmed and sainted dead, 


Dear as the blood ye gave; 
No traitor’s footsteps e’er shall tread | 


The herbage o’er your grave. 
Nor shall your glory be forgot, 
While Fame her record keeps, 
For Honor mourns the hallowed spot 
Where loyal valor sleeps.” 
The following is a list of the names of soldiers 
buried in the Newark cemeteries, in addition to 


those given above. The list may yet be imperfect, 


» ohn Wickham. ‘Squire Brooke, Ohio national 
fliram Holler, First Iowa guard. | 
cavalry. Albert Halliday,’ United States 


3g 


Townsend Nichols, Seventy- 
sixth Ohio volunteer in- 
fantry. 


Charles H. Green, Seventy- 
sixth Ohio volunteer 
fantry. 

Lucius A. Gloyd, First Ohio 
volunteer cavalry. 

Jacob Zartman, One Hundred 
and Twenty-ninth Ohio 
volunteer infantry. 

William S. Gill. 

J. Milton Henderson, 

William H. Fleek. 


in- 


1812. 
Isaac Conrad, War of 1812, 


‘Charles Gomindinger. 


William O, Swindle. 

—— Harris (colored). 

William McCarty  Sixty-first 

New York volunteers. 

Holler. 

Vincent Lake, One Hundred 
and Thirteenth Ohio vol- 
unteer infantry. 

James Lake, Ninety-fifth Ohio 
volunteer infantry. 

H. Drindell. 


and the secretary of the society would thank the 
friends of those who have been omitted to furnish 
their names, that they may be preserved in the re- 
cords of the society, and that they may be hon- 
ored by the annual tribute of flowers on Decora- 
tion day. , 

The list embraces soldiers of the Revolution, 
the war of 1812, the Mexican war and the War of 
the great Rebellion, and of all soldiers who have 
ged recently or since the Rebellion: 


BURIED IN CEDAR HILL CEMETERY. 
Elijah Mobley (colored), Seven- James McCadden, Revolution 


_ ty4sixth Ohio volunteer in- and 1812. 
fantry. Meredith Darlington, War of* 


David Norman. 
William R. Morrison, Mexican 
war. 


Stephen Cramer. 

A. Orlando Beckwith. 

Jessie Smith, War of 1812. 

John D.-Smith, Mexican war. S. G. Hamilton, War of 1812. 

William Francis, war of 1812. | John Shrum. 

John J. Gorius, Second Ohio heavy artillery, Mt. 
cemetery. 

Many Licking county soldiers are buried in 
other parts of the county, but far the greatest 
number rest in the fields far south, where their 
blood bathed the land they fought for. Many 
lie in unmarked graves near the prison pens of 
Andersonville, and upon the sites of sanguinary 
battle fields where they fell. The tears of their 
fellow-patriots cannot wash out the memories of 
their deeds—and, although their ashes repose far 
away from the land of their birth, yet when the 
last trumpet sounds the great awakening, all alike 


Calvary 


will arise to glory. 
Cover them over with beautiful flowers, 
Deck them with garlands, those brothers of ours; 
Lying so silent, by night and by day, 
Sleeping the years of their manhood away; 
Years they had marked for the joys of the brave; 
Years they must waste in the sloth of the grave. 
All the bright laurels they fought to make bloom, 
Fell to the earth when they went to thetom). 
Give them the meed they have won in the past; 
Give them the honors their merits forecast; 
Give them the chaplets they won in the strife; 
Give them the laurels they lost with their life. 
Cover them over—yes, cover them over— 
Parent, and husband, and brother, and lover; 
Crown in your heart these dead heroes of ours, 
And cover them over with beautiful flowers. 


The following muster and pay rolls of the sol- 
diers of the War of 1812 were furnished by the 
department at Washington, and came too late for 
insertion in their proper place, in ‘Chapter 
XXXVII,” and are, therefore, attached to the end 
of the war history of the county. A glance at the 
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many familiar names will interest the older resi- MUSTER ROLL 

dents of the county. of a company of volunteers commanded by Cap- 
tain John Spencer, of Colonel Cass’ regiment of 


MUSTER ROLL 
Ohio volunteers, War of 1812. 


of a rifle company of United States volunteers, 

under the command of Captain John Spencer, of 

the Third regiment, commanded by Colonel John Spencer, captain. 

Lewis Cass, War of 1812: Robert Davidson, lieutenant. 
, Z 


COMMISSIONED OFFICERS. 


PRIVATES. 
COMMISSIONED OFFICERS. 


i 1; James Gibson. 
re aren da 2. Thomas Hughes. 
2. Robert Davidson, lieutenant. ; 

‘ : 3. Joseph Statler. 

3. Andrew Allison, ensign. 4... Joe Batted 

NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS. 5. David Shaddick. 
4. James Gibson, first sergeant. 6. James Scott. 
5. Samuel Smith, second sergeant. 7. Elias Hughes. 
6. James Seymour, third sergeant. 8. Matthias Bevard. 
7. Joseph Statler, fourth sergeant. 9. Samuel Cinnervan. 
8. Thomas Hughes, first corporal. io. James Seymour, 
g. : Samuel Morfoot, second corporal. tz. William Young. 
10. Elias Hughes, third corporal. 12. Jacob Pickering. 


11. Joseph Cunningham, fourth corporal. 13. Thomas David. 
12. David Messenger, drummer. 14. Joseph Cunningham. 


13. Spencer Spellman, fifer. 15. Robert McGowan. 
16. Jacob Bevard. 


oe ae PRIVATES. 17. John Motherspaw. 
14. John aaTI8Ds 18. And. Stewart. 
15. John Barrick. 1g. And. Ellison. 
16. James Scott. 20. John Johnston. 
17. Matthias Bevard. 21. John Forrey 
18. Samuel Kinneman. 22. William Cunningham. 
1g. William Young. 23. William Parr 
20. Jacob Pickering. 24. Thomas Jones 
21. Thomas Davis. " heated : 
22. Robert McGowan. ao —— seed 

x , a Harris. 
23. Jacob Bevard. 27. Jacob Little 
24. John Motherspaw. a joes Pace, 


25. Andrew Stewart. 
26. John Johnston. 
27. John Forry. 

28. ae raced tlle Naaaletiengs 
29. William Parr. mdi any sip eri 
pon ala rnes, [oucs, William Roe. 
31. Jacob Little. 

32. John Harris. 

33. Jobn Far. 

34. Joshua Evans. 

35. John Drum. 

36. Henry Meirs. 

37- William Roe. 

38. William Walker. 
39. Archibald Kerzey. 
40. Enos Devore. 

41. Jonathan Kerzey. 
42. Archibald Smith. MUSTER ROLL 

43. John Hall. 

ee oe Ate of a company of mounted volunteers, under the 
45. Joseph Wright. command of Captain John Spencer. of the 
46. David Shadwick. Second regiment, Second brigade and Third di 
47. Joshua Harris. vision of the Ohio militia, War of 1812 


29. John Farr, jr. 
30. Joshua Evans. 


34. Samuel Morfoot. 
35. Samuel Smith. 
36. William Walker. 
37- Enos Devore. 
38. Arch. Smith. 

39. Arch. Kerzey. 
40. “Jonathan Kerzey. 
41. John Hale. 

42. John Evans. 

43. Joseph Wright. 
44. James Kerzey. 
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COMMISSIONED OFFICERS. 
John Spencer, captain. 
James Gibson, first lieutenant. 
Elias Hughes, second lieutenant. 
John I. Tulloss, ensign. 


NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS. 


Morris A. Newman, first sergeant. 
James Seymour, second sergeant. 
Thomas Cannon, third sergeant. 
Timothy Spelman, fourth sergeant. 
William Blackburn, first corporal. 
John Chonner, second corporal. 
George McMullen, third corporal. 
Joseph Stateler, fourth corporal. 


PRIVATES. 
John Abrahams. 
Anthony Arnold. 
Ephraim Baker. 
Daniel Baker. 
Aaron Brown. 
Andrew Beard. 
Amos H. Caffee. 
Hosmer Curtis. 
James Chadwick. 
John Cunningham. 
William Cunningham. 
John Channel. 
Thomas Dugan. 
Jethro Dewees. 
Hathaway Denman. 
Christopher Davis. 
Thomas Fulton. 
Asa B. Gavit. 
Michael Green. 
Benjamin F. Gavit. 
John Gilmore. 
Titan Henderson. 
Samuel Hoover. 
John Helphrey. 
Robert Hunter. 
John Hook. 
Elias Hughes. 
John Johnston, first. 
John Inscho. 
Moses Incho. 
John Johnston, second. 
Nathan Kirkpatrick. 
Peter Kirkpatrick. 
George Kissinger. 
John Moody. 
Benjamin Matthews. 
John McKinley. 
Samuel Powell. 
George Parks. 
Benjamin C. Pegg. 
Isaac Pence. 
William Rowe. 
‘James Robinson. 
Martin Robinson. 
Bazil Ridgely. 
Elijah Rogers. 


55: 
56. 
57: 
58. 
59: 
60. 
61, 
62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 


Robert Scott. 
Job Stanbery. 
Jehu Sutton. 
Christian Vance. 
Joseph Vance. 
James Ward. 
Thomas Wheeler. 
Archibald Wilson. 
Jonas Ward. 
Adam Kite. 
Matthew Kliver. 
James Thrall. 
John Boucher. 
James Coulter. 


MUSTER ROLL 


of a company of Ohio militia under command of 
Captain Joseph Sutton, of the Second battalion 
regiment of militia in the service of the United 
States, War of 1812. 
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COMMISSIONED OFFICERS. 


Captain Joseph Sutton. 

Lieutenant Wilson Holden. 

Ensign Henry Kliver. 
NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS. 


First Sergeant E. L. Bonham. 

Second Sergeant Thomas Berry. 

Third Sergeant Jacob Bickle. 

Fourth Sergeant Solomon Myers. 

First Corporal David Moore. 

Second Corporal Matthias Kliver. 

Third Corporal Hazel Green. 

Fourth Corporal Eli Brady. 
PRIVATES. 

George Levingston. 

Ridgway Craft. 

Jonathan Routsong. 

Thomas Demoss. 

Stephen Batholmew. 

George Neff. 

Henry Hursey. 

Jacob Stotts. 

John Morris. 

John Farr. 

Robert Johnson. 

Hyatt Willison. 

John Statler. 

Daniel Motherspaw. 

John C. Holden. 

Samuel Hull. 

John Patee. 

Jeremiah Willison. 

William McDaniel. 

Richard Parr. 

Samuel Herron. 

Hira Patee. 

Samuel McHelvey. 

Joseph Connor, 

Benjamin Corsen. 

Jonah Demaus. 
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Richard Beem. 
William Harris. 
Daniel Hopwood. 
George Hull. 
George Carrall. 
William Edgell. 
Moses Moore. 
Benjamin Hull. 
Samuel Dewess. 
John Barns. 
Abraham C. Wilson. 
John Conner. 
James Stewart. 
Leven Fisher. 
Andrew McColla. 
Peter Lineberger. 
Henry Alexander. 


MUSTER ROLL 


of a company of drafted militia, under the com- 
mand Captain ‘Joseph Sutton, in the regiment of 
Brigadier General Edward W. Tupper’s brigade, in 
the service of the United States commanded by 
Colonel Charles Miller, War of 1812: 


Ww NH 
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Io. 
II. 


12, 
13; 
14. 
Nes 
16. 
7 
18, 
Ig. 
20. 
2i. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
3I. 
32. 


COMMISSIONED OFFICERS. 


Joseph Sutton, captain. 
Wilson Holden, lieutenant. 
Henry Kliver, ensign. 


NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS, 


John C. Holden, first sergeant. 
Thomas Berry, second sergeant. 

Jacob Bickell, third sergeant. 

David Moore, fourth sergeant. 
Matthias Kliver, first corporal. 

Hazel Green, second corporal. 

Eli Brady, third corporal. 

Jeremiah Bartholomew, fourth corporal. 


PRIVATES. 


Henry Alexander. 
Elisha L. Bonham. 
Richard Beem. 
John Bevins. 
Ridgway Craft. 
Joseph Conner. 
Benjamin Corsen. 
John Conner. 
George Carroll. 
Thomas Demoss. 
Jonah Demoss. 
Samuel Dawes. 
William Edgell. 
Levin Fisher. 
Henry Hevrsey. 
Samuel Hall. 
Samuel Herron. 
William Harris. 
Daniel Hopwood. 
George Hull. 
Benjamin Hull. 


33. Robert Johnston. 

34. George Levingston. 
35. Peter Lmeberger. 
36. Solomon Myers. 
37. John Morris. 

38. Daniel Motherspaw. 
39. William McDaniel. 
4o. Samuel McKelvey. 
41. Andrew McCalla. 
42. Moses Moore. 

43. George Neff. 

44. John Parr. 

45. Richard Parr. 

46. John Patee. 

47. Hira Patee. 

48. Jonathan Routsong. 
49. John Statler. 

50. James Stewart. 

51. Jacob Statts. 

52. Hyatt Willison. 

53. Jeremiah Willison. 
54. Abraham C. Wilson. 


PAY ROLL 


of a company of spies commanded by Captain 
John Spencer, attached to Colonel George Adams’ 
regiment of Ohio volunteers, in the service of the 
United States, War of 1812: 


COMMISSIONED OFFICERS. 


i. John Spencer, captain. 
Abraham Bennett, first lieutenant. 
Jacob Man, cornet. 


NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS. 


4. Daniel Eaton, sergeant. 

5. John Peck, sergeant. 

6. Jesse Sutton, sergeant. 
PRIVATES. 

7. Joseph Rycraft. 

8. John Whitaker. 

g. William Kirkpatrick. 

ro. James Blackburn. 

rr. John Sawyer. 

12. William Conklin. 

13. Joseph Conklin. 

14. James Tompson. 

15. Derney McDowell. 

16. Isaac Hamilton. 

17. Miles Whitmore. 

18. James Kennear. 

1g. George Shrofe, 

20. John Linsey. 

21. Rue Swailes. 

22. John Parkhill. 

23. John Patterson. 

24. John Lee. 


MUSTER ROLL 
of a company of Ohio volunteers (riflemen), under 
the command of Captain John Spencer of the 
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Third regiment cammanded by Colonel Lewis 


Cass, War of 1812: 


e 
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45. 
46. 
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of a company of riflemen militia, under the com- 
“mand of Captain John Spencer, of the Third 
“regiment, Ohio militia, in the service of the United 
‘States, under the command of Colonel Lewis 


COMMISSIONED OFFICERS, 


John Spencer, captain. 
Robert Davidson, lieutenant. 
Andrew Allison, ensign. 


NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS. 


James Gibson, first sergeant. 

Samuel Smith, second sergeant. 
James Seymore, third sergeant. 
Joseph Statler, fourth sergeant. 
Thomas Hughes, first corporal. 
Samuel Morfoot, second corporal. 
Elias Hughes, third corporal. 

Joseph Cunningham, fourth corporal. 
David Messinger, drummer. 

Spencer Spelman, fifer. 


PRIVATES. 


John Parrish. 
John Barrick. 
James Scott. 
Matthias Bevard. 
Samuel Kinneman. 
William Young. 
Jacob Pickering. 
Thomas Davis. 
Robert McCrine. 
Jacob Bevard. 
John Motherspaw. 
Andrew Stewart. 
John Johnston. 
John Forrey. 
William Cunningham. 
William Parr. 
Thomas Jones. 
John Harris. 
Jacob Little. 
John Far. 

Joshua Evans. 
John Drum. 
Henry Myers. 
William Roe. 
William Walker. 
Enos Devore. 
Archibald Smith. 
Archibald Kerzey. 
Ionathan Kerzey. 
John Hall. 

John Evans. 
Joseph Wright. 
David Shaddock. 


MUSTER ROLL 


Cass, War of 1812: 
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COMMISSIONED OFFICERS. 


John Spencer, captain. 
Robert Davidson, lieutenant. 
Andrew Allison, ensign. 


WwW WH 


NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS. 
a James Gibson, first sergeant. 
5. Samuel Smith, second sergeant. 
6. James Seymour, third sergeant. 
7. Joseph Stateler, fourth sergeant. 
8. Thomas Hughes, first corporal. 
9. Joseph Cunningham, second corporal. 
ro. Samuel Murphy, third corporal. 
tr. Elias Hughes, fourth corporal. 
PRIVATES. 

12. Jacob Pickering. 

13. Andrew Stewart. 

14. John Drum. 

15. John Barrack. 

16. William Cunningham. 

17. Archibald Casey. 

18. John Farn. 

tg. William Parr. 

20. William Walker. 

21. Jonathan Casey. 

22. . William Roe. 

23. John Evans. 

24. Robert McCawn. 

25. Enos Devore. 

26. James Scott. 

27. Henry Myers. 

28. Jacob Bevard. 

29. Matthias Bevard. 

30. Joshua Evans. 

31. John Harris. 

32. John Forry. 

33- Samuel Kinnamon. 

34. Thomas Jones. 

35- Joseph Wright. 

36. Jacob Little. 

37- John Motherspaw. 

38. John Hall. 

39. John Johnston. 

4o. Archibald Smith, 

41. William Young. 

42. John Parish. 

43. Thomas Drumm. 


MUSTER ROLL 
of a company of drafted militia commanded by 
Captain John Spencer, from the Second regiment, 
commanded by Colonel Henry Lumalt, of the 
Fourth detachment of Ohio militia, commanded 
by Major General John S. Gano, ordered into the 
service of the United States by his excellency, Re- 
turn J. Meigs, governor of Ohio, War of 1812. 
COMMISSIONED OFFICERS. 


t. John Spencer captain. 
2. Henry J. Goode, lieutenant. 
3. John Benham, ensign. 
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NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS. 


Martin Robinson, first sergeant. 

John C. Spencer, second sergeant. 

Robert B. Covert, third sergeant. 

Abner Meek, third sergeant. 

Isaac Daugherty, fourth sergeant. 

Enoch Wilkin, first corporal. 

Isam Good, second corporal. 

Enoch Smith, third corporal. 

Elias Little, fourth corporal. 

Daniel Crane, fifer. 

Richard Baker, drummer. 
PRIVATES. 

William Anderson. 

John Allen. 

Jerem K. Blackford. 

Ebenezer Bedunnah. 

Thomas Brewin. 

William Blackford. 

Sylvanus Cornel. 

Daniel Cabill. 

Isaac Cahill. 

Joseph Cue. 

John Clyne. 

Freeman Codington, 

Isaac Codington. 

Joseph Copeland. 

Abraham Clarke. 

William Coulter. 

William S. Cawthorn. 

Andrew Cummins. 

George Clyne. 

John Dean. 

William Daugherty. 

George Death. 


. David Evans. 


Wright Elliott. 

David Fox. 

James Freeman. 

Vincent Garner. 

Job Garner. 

Wiliam Garvery. | 


James Griffin. 
John Grice. 

John Gill. 

James Hogan. 

Eli Hustin. 

John Holmes. 
David Hayes. 
David Hoblet. 
Benjamin Hinkston. 
G. Lemuel Jackson. 
Elijah Lawrance. 
John Lyttle. 
Samuel Lynn. 
Leonard Linsey. 
Jobin Lee. 

Abner Meek. 

John Mills. 
Benjamin Morton. 
John McDaniel. 
William McDaniel. 
Gideon McCibeons. 
Daniel McCray. 
James Mullen. 
Daniel Mills. 
Henry Mosburgh. 
Jacob Newkirk. 
John Oiler. 
Absalom Payne. 
Hiram Parris. 
Samuel Ruble. 
Joseph Scott. 
James Spragg. 
William Spencer. 
Jacob Snell. 

David Stokesby. 
George Tindle. 
Caleb Whitacre. 
Samuel Watson. 
John Woodyard. 
John Wilson. 
Charles Wells. 
James Westerfield 
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BENNINGTON TOWNSHIP. 


INDIANS—WHITE SETTLERS—APPLETON AND THE ‘‘COOK 


ORGANIZATION AND LOCATION—TOPOGRAPHY—TIMBER—SOIL 


SETTLEMENT ”—GENERAL ROSECRANZ AS A CLERK—LOCK—MILLS—SCHOOL-HOUSES—CHURCHES. 


ENNINGTON township was organized in 1815. 

It is situated on the northern borders of 

Licking county, bounded on the east by Burling- 

ton township, on the west by Hartford, on the 

south by Liberty, and on the north by Knox 
county. 

The general face of the township is level or 
gently undulating, and it is well watered by North 
fork of Licking and its tributaries. The North fork 
rises partly in the northwest corner of this township, 
and passing a short distance through the north- 
ern part, enters Knox county about the center 
of the northern line of this township, re-entering 
the township again and passing across the north- 
east corner. The largest stream in the township— 
which, however, is not large—is the Otter fork, a 
tributary of the North fork. It passes across the 
township from west to east, near its center, pass: 
ing across part of Burlington township, and enter- 
ing the North fork near the village of Homer. 
The Lake fork, another tributary of the North 
fork, rises in the southern and western parts of this 
township, and running eastwardly, passes across 
the southern portion of this and Burlington town- 
ships, entering the North fork in Washington 
township about half way between Utica and St. 
Louisville. Upon a tributary of Lake fork, Indian 
run, is situated the village of Appleton. The 
tributaries of this stream water all the southern 
part of the township. Many beautiful springs are 


located in this township, but it is not so prolific in 


that respect as townships further east, notably 
Fallsburgh and Eden. 

This is essentially a township of farmers, there 
being no railroad, telegraph, turnpike, or canal 
within its limits, and but one small town. 

When the first settlers entered the township, 
they found it heavily timbered with many varieties 
of hard wood, such as usually grow on the up- 
lands. The different families of oak were largely 
predominant, though beech, sugar, and other hard 
woods were plenty. The undergrowth was hazel, 
paw-paw, hackberry, and, in minor proportions, 
spicewood, sassafras and other varieties. The 
settlers in nearly every part of it found it necessary 
to clear away this timber in order to make room 
for their cabins. This fine timber has been largely 
cleared away, and beautiful, well-fenced farms oc- 
cupy its place. The soil is fertile, well tilled and 
as productive as any in the county. 

Bennington presents few traces of the Mound 
Builders, and those not remarkable. The Indians 
seem to have left few traces or reminiscences of 
their occupation. Few, or perhaps, no people 
now living in the township remember seeing them, 
and they probably had no permanent camp within 
its limits, at least in historic times. A very 
small camp, not however permanent, once had an 
existence on Indian run, near its junction with the 
Lake fork. It disappeared shortly after the first 
settlement, but probably gave name to that stream. 

The first white settler in the township was 
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Henry Iles, who settled there in the spring of 
He was from Rockingham county, Vir- 
ginia. John Dripps and Isaac Vanausdel followed 
him in 1810, locating near the North fork. John 
Trout, in the same or next year, located on Otter 
fork, where also Peter Staymates settled soon after. 
Settlers continued to come in year after year, gen- 
erally from Pennsylvania and Virginia, until the 
principal part of the territory of the township was 
settled. It was divided into ordinary sized farms, 
and nearly all the township occupied, by 1835. 

The “Cook settlement” was established in the 
vicinity of the present village of Appleton, some- 
time after the close of the war of 1812, by Titus 
Knox and Captain Cook, and served as a nucleus 
for immigrants to the southern portion of the 
township. The Van Fossens, Jesse Smith, Jacob 
Clem, the Wrights, Sangers, Carvers, McClintocks, 
Fishburns, and Trouts were among the names of 
those familiarly known as early settlers. 

In August, 1832, Titus Knox and Carey Mead 
laid out the village of Appleton, and named it in 
honor of Appleton Downer, a lawyer of Zanes- 
ville. who had been a large land owner in the 
township. It is handsomely situated in a beauti- 
ful country, near the southern borders of. the 
township, but it never attained to the proportions 
of a town of one hundred inhabitants, and has 
been on the decline in later years. 

Carey Meade built the first house in Appleton, 
and there is something of a romantic history con- 
nected with it. Mr. Meade had a pretty daughter 
who married a man named Delong, from the east, 
and Mr. Meade erected this house for a_store- 
room, with the expectation that his son-in-law 
would bring ona stock of goods and become the 
first merchant of the future city. For reasons 
very well understood this expectation was not real- 
ized, and thus the storeroom—a frame structure, 
one and a half stories in height—stood empty for 
a time, and was the only building on the town plat 
when Mr. Gideon Long and family came to the 
place, April 3, 1833. Mr. Long moved into this 
empty store room and occupied it some years. 
While he was yet living in it Mr. David Messenger, 
yet living, a resident of Utica, and now a very 
aged man, came to Appleton, or the site of it, 
rented the front part of this building, and opened 
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the first store inthe place. Mr. Long, in order to 
encourage enterprise and assist in building up 
the town squeezed his family into the single back 
room of this storehouse. He had, since his advent 
in the place, been using the upper room of this 
building fora cabinet shop. A pair of stairs went 
up on the outside of the building, and here he 
made tables, coffins, and other necessaries of life 
and death, and for himself a precarious living. 
Mr. Messenger must have expected to transact a 
large business, as he brought on a large stock of 
gcods, for those days, and two clerks. Had the 
wolves and bears been his customers he would, no 
doubt, have done a large business, but as the pur- 
chasing settlers were few and far between, the two 
clerks seemed superfluous. 

, These two clerks took boarding and lodging in 
the family of Mr. Long in that single back room 
of the store building. One of these clerks was 
Mr. Franklin Bryant, who, after clerking some time 
for Mr. Messenger, bought the store himself and 
He built the second 
frame house in town, which is yet standing, and is 
occupied as a dwelling by Dr. Austin. Not being 
able to fill up that little back room entirely, with 
his family and two clerks, Mr. Long took in an- 
other entire family—Mr. William Van Fossen, wife 
and one child. Mr. Van Fossen had made up his 
mind to settle here, and to accommodate him 
while his cabin was in course of construction Mr. 
Long admitted the family as boarders. 

The other young gentleman clerk, who was a 
boarder in this large family with limited quarters, 
was usually called “Billy,” and as he had very lit- 
tle clerking to do, spent most of the time in the 
woods hunting. Mrs. Long says ‘he was a good 
boy—a jolly, whole-souled fellow as ever lived.” 
His last name was Rosecranz, and he afterward 
became Major General William S. Rosectanz, the 
hero of Stone River, and the gallant but unfortu- 
nate commander of the Union forces at the great 
and bloody battle of Chickamauga. “Billy” 
Rosecranz remained here as a clerk six months, 
and many times declared his intention of becom- 
ing a soldier, and was sent to West Point soon 
after leaving this place. His father was at that 
time a resident of Homer, in the adjoining town- 


conducted it several years. 


| ship, anda merchant and farmer. 
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This old store room is yet standing, and is part 
sof the present store building of Mr. B. G. 
Moover. 
_ The Van Fossen cabin was probably the second 
or third cabin in the town. 


The first school-house in this neighborhood, a | 


log building, was erected some years before Apple- 
ton was laid out, and was located where Mr. Bigler 
mow lives. Joseph Kerr taught school here fifty- 
five years ago, and was probably the first teacher in 

is part of the township. The second school- 
House was a frame building and stood above Mr. 
Warrick’s house on Harry Ashley’s farm. The 
chird and present house—a good frame building— 
was erected about 1870. All the children of 
school age in town attend school here; they num- 
er fifty or sixty. 

The first blacksmith shop in Appleton was 
erected by Mr. Snyder, who soon moved away, 
and Mr. John Copper occupied the shop and be- 
came the permanent blacksmith. The old store 
uilding has always been occupied for that purpose, 
Maving changed hands many times, and been 
added to. In addition to Mr. Hoover’s store, Mr. 
W. T. Moorehead keeps a small stock of goods at 
present, and Franklin Myers a small grocery. Be- 
sides this mercantile business, there are two wagon 
shops, two blacksmith shops, two shoe shops, two 
thotels, and Gideon Long (Mr. Long and wife are 
both yet living) still carries on cabinet making. 
The village is a pleasant one, the society good, the 
people being much interested in both religious and 
secular education. 

The village of Lock is located on the northern 
line of this township, but the larger part of it is in 
Knox county, the post office and store being in 
that county. It is probable that Gideon Long was 
the first post master in Appleton and retained the 
office many years; it is now kept by Thomas More- 
head. 

The first water-mill in this township—or mill of 
any kind—was erected by Jesse Van Fossen, about 
a half mile above Appleton, on Indian run. It 
was a saw-mill only. John Denty, yet living a 
mile above Appleton, erected the second mill, at 
the junction of Indian run and Lake fork. This 


mill was both a grist and saw-mill in an early day, | 


though at present only a saw-mill, driven by steam 
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It is the only mill now in the ends 

In the old log school-house, before mentioned 
as standing on the place where Mr. Bigler now 
lives, was organized in 1828, what was probably 
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the first religious society in the township. They 
call themselves Christians, but are generally better 
known as New Lights. 

The well known pioneer preacher, Rev. Isaac 
N. Walters, was instrumental in establishing this 
church, and was assisted in the organization by 
Rev. Daniel Long and Rev. Matthew Gardner. A 
number of the old settlers accepted the new doc- 
trine, among whom were Jesse VanFossen and 
wife, Catharine; John Helphrey; Jesse Lake and 
wife, Elizabeth; Daniel Helphrey and wife, Mr. 
McNett and wife, and others. The old school- 
house answered the purposes of this society sev- 
eral years; but in 1834, their numbers having in- 
creased somewhat by new additions to the “Cook 
settlement,” they were enabled to erect a frame 
church building; this was dedicated August 16, 
1835, Rev. I. N. Walters preaching the dedicatory 
sermon. This church building is yet standing, and 
is used by the organization of Grangers as a place 
of meeting. 

The second and present church was erected in 
1875, being dedicated February 11, 1876; the ser- 
mon on this occasion being preached by Elder 
Enos Peters, the present pastor. 

The present condition of this church is a 
healthy one, the membership being about seventy- 
five. The Sunday-school was organized about 
1840, and has been kept up since during the sum- 
mer months of each year. Its present member- 
ship is probably fifty or more. 

The Methodists early organized a society in the 
township, thoughsno regular class was formed, so 
far as can be ascertained, prior to 1840. Meth- 
odist preachers were among the first religious 
teachers to enter the township, preaching in the 
cabins of the settlers and in the school-houses. 
In January, 1840, a class was organized by 
Rey. Wesley Clark, at the house of John Denty, 
who is still a resident of the township. The 
members of this class were George Iles, John 
Denty, David Weyant, A. C. Barber, Frederick 
Iles, Jonathan Clayton, Noah Southard, Ed- 
ward Conner, and some others. The above 
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members were appointed a committee to purchase 
land and erect a church building. 

The site for this building was selected near the 
center of the township, on the Hartford and Ho- 
mer road, and near the Otter Fork of Licking. 
The road from Appleton to Lock also crosses the 
above road at this church. 

The first building erected, known as ‘“Benning- 
ton Chapel,” was a small, though substantial frame, 
and, as the work was largely voluntary, and the 
material, in part, contributed, it only cost about 
three hundred dollars. During the last year (1880) 
this building has been enlarged, repaired and fin- 
ished in good style. Mr. George Iles died a few 
years ago, leaving a sum of money, the interest of 
which was to be used in keeping up the church 
building, and in beautifying the cemetery grounds 
adjoining. 

No regular preaching is now held in this church. 
A Sunday-school had an existence here at one time, 
but it is no longer kept up. Both members of the 
church and pupils in the school, have generally 
transferred their allegiance to other churches, 
mostly, perhaps, to the other Methodist churches, 
of which there are two in the township. 

These two churches were organized and the 
buildings erected about the same time—in the year 
1850. One of these, ‘‘Lambert’s Chapel,” is loca- 
ted in the eastern part of the township, a little 
north of Lake fork, on the farm of Calvin Stout. 

Among the originators of this organization were 
Jacob. Lambert, Elias Kettle, John Denty and 
wife, William and Elizabeth Denty, Josiah Shipley 
and wife, Richard Wells and some others. Prior 
to the erection of the church, meetings were gener- 
ally held at the house of Jacob. Lambert. The 
present membership is forty or fifty, and a large 
and active Sunday-school is kept up. The third 
Methodist Episcopal church in the township is 
located in Appleton. 

Rey. Lemuel Yarnell was influential in this organ- 
ization, and thhe first members were Louis Evans, 
Aaron Shaffer, John Denty, A. C. Barber, Nathan 
Bigley, David Miller, Martin Light, Richard Wells, 
and some others. These gentlemen were chosen 
as a committee to select a site and erect a church 
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building. Rey. Yarnell carried around a subscrip- 
tion paper and obtained money enough to erect a 
small frame building on the site of the present | 
church. It was erected and dedicated in 1851. 
Rey. G. G. West, the pastor in charge, preaching 
the dedicatory sermon. After several years the 
old building becoming too small to accommodate 
the people who gathered there, it was taken away 
and the present frame building erected. The mem- 
bership of this church is at present about forty. 

The organization of the Sabbath-school is prob- 
ably coeval with that of the church, and has been 
kept up in the summer time since; the member- 
ship being now about forty or fifty. 

Just prior to the late war a church was organized 
in the northeastern part of the township, mainly 
through the influence and’personal exertions of the 
Halls—Gideon Hall and his son John. A small 
number of Christians were living in this neighbor- 
hood, and felt themselves able to sustain a church. 
Among the members of the first organization were 
Gideon Hall and wife, John Hall and wife, John 
Hilburn and wife, Jacob Rowe and wife, and some 
others. The church languished during the war, 
and very nearly went out of existence; but in later 
years it has revived, and now services are held with 
considerable regularity, though it is not yet a strong 
church. 

A Sunday-school was organized ten or twelve 
years ago, and has been kept up with considerable 
regularity, numbering, at present, twenty-five or 
thirty members. 

This township also contains a Congregational 
church, located in the village of Lock. The date 
of its organization has not been ascertained, but 
the church is, at present, if a flourishing condition. 

Messrs. John Dripps, James Sanger, Jesse Smith 
and Judge John Van Fossen, are remembered as 
among the most active and best known of the early 
politicians of this township, the latter serving some 
years as an associate judge of the common pleas 
court. 

Bennington occupies an interior and somewhat 
isolated position, which may have been instrumental 
in reducing its population, which for many years 
was on the decline. 
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po gh wee 


‘*The foot of the reaper moved slow on the lawn, 
And the sickle cut down the yellow corn; 
The mower sung loud by the meadow side, 
Where the mists of the evening were spreading wide; 
And the voice of the herdsman came up the lea, 
And the dance went round by the greenwood tree.” 
—Longfellow. 


OWLING GREEN township was organized in 

1808. It is eight miles long from east to 

west, and two and a half miles wide, lying wholly 

within the Refugee tract. Perry county is on the 

south, Muskingum on the east, Hopewell and 

Franklin townships on the north, and Licking on 
the west. 

The Mound Builders left a few samples of their 
works within its limits; enough ‘to indicate that it 
was once the home of the lost race. There is a 
stone mound two and a half miles southeast of 
Linnville, of medium size, and one earth mound 
near it, both being near the center of the town- 
ship, east and west. There is also a mound at 
Amsterdam of no very great dimensions; and an 
earth mound on the farm of John Hamilton, ad- 
joining Brownsville on the northeast, of oblong 
form, eighty-five yards in circumference at its base 
and fifteen feet high. 

The township has no authentic Indian history, 
but there is plenty of evidence that the Indians 
roamed freely over it in the pre-historic times, and 
probably had a more or less permanent occupancy 
of it. Tradition and the general belief locate the 
red man on all sides of it, and without doubt it 
was used extensively as a hunting ground by the 
Delawares and other nations and tribes that once 
held undisputed possession here. 


Agriculturally and topographically considered 
the township is rolling, or somewhat hilly, although 
it has some level or bottom lands, very fertile, par- 
ticularly along the little streams which flow through 
it, southwardly, towards Jonathan’s creek, or the 
Moxahala, as the Indians called it, whose tributa- 
ries they are. It was originally well timbered, the 
growth being principally oak, hickory and walnut. 
It is generally fertile, producing corn and the cere- 
als and grass bountifully. There is little, if any, 
land in the township that is not tillable. All the 
rain that falls upon its surface flows into the Mus- 
kingum river through the Moxahala. 

The first settlement of Bowling Green township 
was made in 1802, at what is called “Little Bowling 
Green,” about a mile south of Linnville, on a trib- 
utary of Jonathan’s creek, by some frontiersmen 
from Western Virginia, whose names were Michael 
Thorn, Frederick Myers, and Henry Neff. 

John Harris and Andrew Myers, also Virgini- 
ans, settled here in 1803, and William Harris, Moses 
Meeks, Adam and John Myers, and Charles How- 
ard in 1804. The latter was a school-teacher by 
profession, and taught the first school in the town- 
ship. 

Those who came after 1804, were Edward Tay- 
lor, William Taylor, Joseph ‘Taylor, Jacob Storts, 
Henry Alexander, John Berry, Joseph MeMullin, 
Rey. Levi Shinn, Nathan Shipps, Elijah Nichols, 
George Moyer, James Clark, Robert Orr, Landon 
Warfield, William Chapman, Samuel Parr, Henry 
Bickell, Alexander McClelland, Walter Roberts, 
John Weedman, Mr. Mervin, Willis Lake, sr., 
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Jacob and Adam Brown, and John Dickinson. 

Mr. William Harris came to this township in 
1804, and, though he lived a while in Franklin 
township, probably resided more years in this 
township than any other person. 

Mr. Solomon Myers was the son of Andrew 
Myers, one of the immigrants of 1803, and was 
brought to the “Little Bowling Green” from near 
Morgantown, Monongalia county, western Vir- 
ginia, where he was born in 1788. 

Settlers continued to flock into the township 
rapidly, locating themselves in different neighbor- 
hoods, so that when the county was organized in 
1808, it was deemed advisable by the county com- 
missioners to organize the people of these several 
settlements into a separate township. 

It was the fourth township organized in order of 
time, and the second after the county was organ- 
Licking and 
Granville had been some time organized as town- 
ships in Fairfield county. 

The little prairie a mile south of Linnyille was 
called “Little Bowling Green,” from its resem- 
blance to the Bowling Green on the Licking, four 


ized—Hanover, only, preceding it. 


miles below Newark. It gave name to the stream 
running through it, and thus, also, furnished a 
name, ultimately, for the township. 

Samuel Parr, and many other settlers who came 
to this township before the year 1815, were from 
the State of Pennsylvania, mostly from Fayette 
county. 

The National road runs through the township 
from east to west along the northern boundary. It 
was surveyed, located and constructed between the 
years 1825 to 1833. The towns of Brownsville and 
Linnville were laid out soon after the final location 
of the road; the former by Adam Brown, who 
named it after himself, and the latter by Samuel 
Parr, who named it after Adam Linn, who was then 
about to establish himself there as its first mer- 
chant. Brownsville grew rapidly at first, but has 
been about stationary in later years. It is a post 
town of about four hundred and fifty inhabitants. 
Linnville is a post town of about one hundred in- 
habitants. 

Amsterdam, half of which is in Bowling Green 
township, Was also brought into existence after the 


location and during the construction of the Na- 


tional road, Abraham Boring and George Barnes 
being its proprietors. 

The National road for twenty years attracted 
much travel to it, both of emigrants and general 
travelers, which gave the villages located upon it 
an appearance of considerable life and thrift. Reg- 
ular lines of daily four-horse stages were run in 
those days, and sometimes they had an additional 
opposition line, carrying on a very vigorous com- 
petition with the regular mail line, which added 
greatly to the liveliness of the villages along the 
road. <A daily ‘‘Pony Express line,” also passed 
over the National road during a portion of the 
years 1836 and 1837, which, for the time being, 
increased the excitement and the interest in the 
villages along the road, and tended to vary the 
monotony of village life. This pony express was 
established by Hon. Amos Kendall, the energetic 
postmaster general, for the purpose of carrying 
valuable letters, drafts, small packages and impor- 
tant newspaper slips. Its speed was more than ten 
miles per hour, being twice that of the mail stage; 
the schedule time from Zanesville to Columbus 
(fifty-four miles) being five hours, and the postage 
on matter carried by it was enormously high. Mr. 
Smucker remembers receiving a newspaper slip, 
brought by it, containing President VanBuren’s in- 
augural address, in March, 1837, on which the 
postage was seventy-five cents. Such a paper by 
regular mail would cost two cents. The express 
ponies were ridden by boys, and put through on a 
fast gallop, or “‘half-run,” the relays being five 
miles apart. The small saddle-bags which con- 
tained the express matter were fastened to the sad- 
dle, and, at the end of each run, the saddle and 
bags were almost instantly transferred from the 
exhausted, foaming pony, to a fresh one, the rider 
mounted upon him, and rode away at full speed, 
with a delay of not more than a minute. The 
stations in Licking county were Brownsville, Linn- 
vilie, Etniers, Luray, and Etna. 

A former citizen of Newark, H. S. Manon, anda 
Mr. Jones, were pony express contractors from 
Zanesville to Columbus, and Mr. A. B. Dumm, of 
Newark, then a lad living in Brownsville, rode from 
Zanesville to Etniers, near Jacksontown. He said 
that he once, in an emergency, rode from Zanes- 
ville to Columbus in three hours and forty-five 
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minutes, the rider from Etniers to Columbus be- 
ing sick. Once when behind time he rode from 
Etniers to Zanesville (twenty-six miles) in less than 
an hour and.a half. There were five relays of 
horses on his route. The enterprise proving un- 
profitable, was abandoned in 1837. A short time 
before the Union and Central Pacific railroads 
were constructed, the pony express was used with 
success in carrying the mail from the States across 
the plains and over the mountains to California; 
and even yet, where the railroad has not penetrated, 
these pony express lines are used with much ben- 
efit and profit, in the western territories and States. 

Old settlers look back with a sigh of regret at 
those stage-coach days, which have passed away 
forever. When the railroads came into use emi- 
grants, travelers and four-horse coaches, aban- 
doned the pike, and the little towns along the road 
became dull and ceased to grow. 

The first religious society organized in Bowling 
Green township was effected by the Methodists 
about sixty years ago, at the house of Samuel Parr. 
Revs. Jesse Stoneman and Levi Shinn preached 
occasionally, before the organization of this society, 
at the house of Mr. James Clarke, who lived in the 
southern part of the township, where, also, a class 
was formed at an early day. Revs. Asa Shinn, 
Robert Manley, Ralph Lotspeitch and James Quinn 
are believed to have preached at Mr. Clarke’s in 
early times. In 1807 Rev. 
preached a funeral discourse in Bowling Green— 
probably the first funeral sermon preached in the 
township. 

In 1821 the society formed at the house of Mr, 
Parr, made an effort to build a hewed log church, 
which, however, was never completed, and little, i 
at all, used as a church. About the year 1832 this 
society erected a small but neat frame church in 
Linnville, which, after a number of years, they 
sold to the Catholics. In the year 1839 they 
erected, on a lot adjoining Linnville, the frame 
structure they yet occupy. The membership is 
half a hundred or more, and a live Sabbath-school 
is connected with the church 

The Methodist Episcopal church in Brownsville 
is one of the earlier societies. It was first organ- 
ized in 1816 at the residence of Widow Dickinson, 
one and a half miles north of Brownsville, in Hope- 


ne 
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Jesse Stoneman 


well township, by Rev. James Quinn, where, in 
1818, they built a hewed log church which they oc- 
cupied until 1830, when the society was transferred 
to Brownsville, where they erected a small, brick 
church, This church was occupied until about 
thirty-five years ago, when the society erected a 
large, fine frame edifice, yet occupied. The mem- 
bership numbers something less than one hundred; 
and the same may be said of the active and flour- 
ishing Sabbath-school. 

The Protestant Methodist church, of Browns- 
ville, was organized about 1830, and soon there- 
after built a small frame church. In 1847 they 
erected a still larger church edifice, which is still 
occupied. It has very generally been a flourishing 
and influential church. A large and active Sun- 
day-school is connected with it, and the member- 
ship of the church is something less than one hun- 
dred. 

About 1840 the Roman Catholics organized a 
church in Linnville, and bought the small edifice re- 
cently vacated by the Methodist society, who: had 
just completed their new church west of and adjoin- 
ing the town. This Catholic society, after some 
years, was dissolved, and the church diverted from 
sacred to secular uses. ‘ 

The Presbyterian church in Brownsville was or- 
ganized by Rev. W. M. Robinson, in 1845, with 
eleven members. The present church edifice, a 
good brick building, was erected in 1846. Robert 
Hamilton and William Black were first elders. 

Mr. Robinson continued preaching several years 
in this church. At first there were but three or 
four Presbyterian families, and he received, at this 
place, less than fifty dollars a year support, yet it 
soon became more encouraging, and before he re- 
signed the charge in 1855, he received three hun- 
dred dollars per annum from this congregation 
which had increased to eighty-four members. Mr. 
Robinson was succeeded by Revs. W. B. Tidball, 
H.R. Peairs, Alexander R. Hamilton, L. B. W. 
Shryock, M. M. Travis, Mr. White, and others. 
A Sabbath-school has been connected with the 
church since its organization. 

There is a Baptist church about half a mile 
east of Linnville, erected in 1848, which is part 
of, or an appendage to the Friendship, or Old 
School Baptist church at Hog run, in Licking 
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township, whose history is given in the history of 
that township. 

The United Brethren have a small church in 
Amsterdam, which stands on the line between 
Franklin and this township. The society is small, 
many of the members having united with the 
society at Jacksontown. 

The Christian Union denomination organized a 
society in 1865, holding its meeting in a school- 
house in Linnville. The ministers have been 
Revs. A. S. Biddison, William Henslee, Benjamin 
Green and Mr. Underwood. They sustain a Sab- 
bath school and pulpit ministrations, with a good 
degree of regularity. Isaac Orr, James Brown, 
James Lamp, John P. Switzer, George Clark and 
John Dusthimer; were among the original mem- 
bers of this church. 

In addition to the pioneer preachers of Bowling 
Green already named, are the following: Revs. J. 
W. Patterson, Jacob Young, Charles Waddle, Mr. 
McElroy, Abner Goff, Jacob Myers, Joseph Car- 
per, Martin Fate, Mr. McCracken, W. B. Evans, 
C. Springer, George Brown, George Debolt, James 
Hooper, Jacob Hooper, Samuel Hamilton, Leroy 
Swormsted and J. Gilruth, 

The early-time justices of the peace in this 
township, were Moses Meeks, Adam Winegardner, 
John Bartholomew, Alexander Morrison, William 
Taylor, Charles Bradford, Joseph McMullen, Will- 
iam Armstrong, Samuel Parr and Baltus Emory, 
who served about in the order named. 

The township is divided into six school districts, 
each having a good school building. It is also 
united with Franklin township in a fractional dis- 
trict. 

There are but two post offices in. the township— 
Brownsville and Linnville. ‘The office in each 
place was established about fifty-years ago, and the 
postmasters were as follows, about in the order 
named: Brownsville—-Moses Brotherlin, John F. 
Bane, George H. Hood, John Oldham, John F. 
Bane, Alexander Flowers, O. M. Hamilton, John 
Oldham, George L. Buckingham, O. M. Hamil- 
ton, C. A. Roberts, C. F. Prior and John H. Bell, 
the present incumbent. Linnville—Adam Linn, 
Willian Tracy, William Orr, David Gilland, 
Thomas Lonon, David Harris, Summerfield Tip- 
pett, D. C. Harris and W. C. Orr. 


The number’ 


of inhabitants in this township in 1830, was 1,768; 
in 1840, 1,464; in 1850, 1,538; in 1860, 1,213; in 
1880, 926. 

The large population in 1830 was owing to the 
fact that many families, who were then engaged in 
the construction of the National road, had but a 
temporary residence, and were gone when the cen- 
sus of 1840 was taken; however it will be seen 
there has been a gradual falling off in population 
at every census, in which fact lies food for thought. 

The township vote in presidential elections has 
been as follows: In 1856, for James Buchanan, 
145;for J. C. Fremont, 106; Milliard Filmore, 2. 
In 1860, Stephen A. Douglas, 138; Abraham Lin- 
coln, 90; J. C. Breckenridge, 15; John Bell, 2. 
In 1864, George B. McClellan, 147; Abraham 
Lincoln, 66. In 1868, Horatio Seymour, 162; 
General Grant, 80. In 1876, Samuel J. Tilden, 
164; R. B. Hayes, 69. The totals were, 253, 245, 
S32). 945 359 

John Yontz and Dr. Walter B. Morris, were 
among the most conspicuous and influential poli- 
ticians in the township, and both attained to the 
distinction of representatives in the State legisla- 
ture—the former in 1835—36~—37; and the latter 
in 1839—40—41. ‘They were not early settlers and 
did not remain in the county many years. The 
former was identified with the oppositon stage in- 
terest, which kept up such a lively competition 
with the regular Neil and Moore Ohio mail stage 
company, for quite a length of time on the Na- 
tional road. His gentlemanly bearing, fine ad- 
dress, remarkable sauvity of manners, affable 
deportment, and attractive presence, made him 
exceedingly popular, and gave him great power 
over his_ fellows. 
California. — Dr. 


He died two years ago in 
Morris moved to Missouri. 
Bowling Green has, also, furnished a representa- 
tive in the legislature in the person of William 
Parr, a native of the township. 

A good degree of thrift and prosperity, the re- 
sult of industry and frugality, have marked the 
history of the people of Bowling Green township. 
Their schools and churches, as will be seen, are 
numerous and well sustained, and the people 
could not well fail to reach the average standard 
in the practice of the higher virtues and Chiiaiak 
graces, 
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HIS township was organized in 1817. It lies 

on the northern border, adjoining Knox county, 
between Bennington on the west, Washington on 
the east, and McKean on the south. 

It is said that Colonel Wait Wright treated the 
“boys” to two gallons of whiskey for the privilege 
of naming the township, and thereupon called it 
after his native place in Vermont. 

It is well watered—Otter creek and the North 
fork, about equal in size, uniting a little above 
the residence of Justus Taylor, near the vil- 
lage of Homer, the latter taking an easterly 
course to Washington township. Lake fork 
rises in Bennington and flows east nearly through 
the center of Burlington. The surface is gently 
undulating, except in the district known as “ Egypt,” 
in the southeast, which is somewhat hilly. The 
soil of the larger portion partakes of yellow clay, 
and is adapted to the growth of wheat and other 
small grains, which, taken in connection with the 
alluvial, corn producing bottom land, skirting the 
streams, creates that variety of soil calculated to 
invite the agriculturalist. No portion of it is so 
broken as to prevent cultivation. Within the limits 
of Burlington are, or were, seven or more of those 
mysterious mounds for which the county is noted, 
and which continue to puzzle the antiquarian, One 
is on the farm formerly owned by Robert Fulton, 
one mile west of Homer; another on the farm 
owned by the heirs of John Butcher; and two on 
the farm formerly owned by Robert Hunter. Mr. 
Hunter is dead, and the farm is now owned by 
Jacob Yocum. ‘There were three mounds here, 
but one of them was plowed away and leveled in 
the preparation of the ground upon which to build 


the house, so that two only remain upon this place. © 
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Under the center of one of these was discovered, 
some years since, a circular building of stone, 
about ten feet in diameter and three feet in height, 
regularly built, dome shaped, and having on the 
top as a keystone a large stone familiarly known as 
a “nigger head.” Much curiosity was excited as 
to its contents, but when opened it was found to 
contain nothing of value. There is another mound 
on the farm formerly owned by McKnight, one 
mile west of Utica, which is eight or ten feet in 
height and twenty-five or thirty feet in diameter at 
the base. The farm upon which it is located is 
now owned by James Hanger; but the largest and 
most entire is at the village of Homer, on the 
farm and close to the residence of Edwin Will- 
iams, esq.; this has recently been measured and 
found to be about thirty rods in circumference at 
the base, and nearly thirty feet in height, having, as 
is usual, a hollow place at the summit, about twen- 
ty-five feet across. Perhaps fifty years ago, a party 
of five or six settlers agreed to examine this mound 
in search of curiosities. They dug down about 
fifteen feet, but found nothing of value. 

A mound of ordinary size not long ago had an 
existence on the farm of Mr. Woodruff, three- 
fourths of a mile west of Homer. This mound 
has been graded down, but near it yet remains the 
depression or “sink” from which it is believed the 


dirt was taken for this mound. This place is over- 


grown with bushes, and is sometimes filled with 


water. 

The soil in the vicinity of Homer seems to have 
been favorable for the works of the Mound Build- 
ers, being somewhat sandy. 

In 1824, near an old fort, the outlines of which 
are still visible, on the bank of the creek adjoining 
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the Homer cemetery, a very large human skeleton 
was found. It is stated that the jaW-bone would 
go over the face of the largest man present, with 
two hands placed between. This might have been 
some pre-historical Indian chief, and if he wielded 
influence and power in proportion to his size, he 
was a mighty man among the red men. 

In 1815, while digging a mill-race on the 
western line of the township, some enormous 
bones were unearthed; among others, a mb over 
five feet in length; another bone as large around as 
a wagon hub, and a tooth two and one-half inches 
broad, one and a half inches thick, and five or six 
inches in length, doubtless the remains of some 
antediluvian animal. Mr. William Spencer, speak” 
ing in 1876, of the earthwork last mentioned, says 
it is on the farm of Mr. Joseph Conard, and is a 
regular circle about eighty-five feet in diameter, 
with the ditch on the inside of the embankment. 
It is only twelve or fifteen inches in height, with a 
gate, or entrance, twelve feet wide, facing the east. 
The mound in the center of this embankment is at 
least thirty feet in diameter, thirty inches high, and 
seems to have always been higher than the circular 
wall. A few oak trees stand on the embankment, 
from eighteen inches to two and a half feet in di- 
ameter. No other works are connected with this, 
so far as can be seen. 
belongs to the same class of works as the “Old 
Fort” near Newark, and known as “Sacred Inclo- 


This earthwork evidently 


sures.” 

One of the most important events in the history 
of this county was the occurrence of what is 
Its_ effects 
were more severely felt in this township than any 
other, hence its name; and its history may properly 
be written here. It occurred on the eighteenth of 
May, 1825, and was one of the most violent tor- 
nadoes ever known in Ohio. The following 
description of it is from “Howe’s Historical Col- 
lections,” and the account is to be 


known as “The Burlington Storm.” 


believed 
authentic. 


‘Tt commenced between the hours of one and two p. M., in 
the southeast part of Delaware county. After passing a few 
miles unon the surface of the ground, in an easterly direction, it 
appeared to rise so high from the earth that the tallest trees were 
not affected. 
greatly increased violence and force, proceeded through the 
townships of Bennington and Burlington, in Licking county, 


It then again descended to the earth, and with 


then passed into Knox, and thence into Coshocton county. 

“Tt crossed the road from Newark to Mt. Vernon, a short 
distance above Utica, where its violence was such as to pros- 
trate nearly all the trees, large and small, that stood in its 
track, which was several hundred yards wide. Its general 
course was a little north of east. For force and violence of 
wind this storm has rarely been surpassed in any country in the 
same latitude. Forests and orchards were completely uprooted 
and leveled; buildings blown down, scattered in every direction, 
and carried by the force of the wind many miles distant; cattle 
were taken from the ground and carried one hundred rods or 
more. The creek, which had been swollen by recent rains, had 
but little water in its bed after the storm passed. The roads 
and fields recently plowed were quite muddy from recent rains; 
but, after the storm passed by, both roads and fields were clean 
and dry. Its track through Licking county was from one-third 
to three-fifths of a mile wide, but became wider as it advanced 
to the eastward. Those who were so fortunate as to be wit- 
nesses of its progress, without being victims of its fury, repre- 
sent the appearance of fragments of trees, buildings and limbs, 
high in the air, to resemble large numbers of birds, such as 
buzzards and ravens. 

‘‘The ground also seemed to tremble, as is asserted by many 
credible persons, who were at the time a mile from the track of 
the tornado. The roar of the wind, the trembling of the 
ground, and the crash of falling timbers and buildings, are 
represented by all who were witnesses as being peculiarly 
dreadful.” 


Colonel Wright, and others who witnessed its 
progress, think it advanced at the rate of a mile 
per minute, aud did not last more than a minute 
and a half or two minutes. The cloud was ex- 
ceedingly black, and sometimes bore hard upon 
the ground, and at others seemed to rise a little 
above the surface. One peculiarity was that the 
fallen timber lay in every direction, so that the 
course of the storm could not be determined from 
the position of the fallen trees. 

Many incidents are related by the inhabitants, 
calculated to illustrate the power and terrors of 
the storm. A chain, three or four feet long, of the 
size of a plow-chain, was taken from the ground 
near the house of John McClintock, carried about 
half a mile, and lodged in the top of a sugar-tree 
stub about twenty-five feet from the ground. 

An ox belonging to Colonel Wait Wright, was 
carried about eighty rods, and left unhurt, although 
surrounded by fallen timber so that it required 
several hours chopping to release him. A cow, 
also, was taken from the same field, carried about 
forty rods, and lodged in the top of a tree, which 
was blown down, and when found, was dead, and 
about eight feet from the ground. Whether the 
cow was blown against the tree-top after it fell, or 
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was lodged in it before, could not be determined. 
A heavy ox-cart was taken from the yard of Colonel 
Wright, carried about forty rods, and struck the 
ground with such force as to break the axle, and 
entirely demolish one wheel. 

A son of Colonel Wright, upwards of fourteen 
years of age, was standing in the house, holding 
the door. The house which was built of logs, was 
torn to pieces, and the lad thrown with such vio- 
lence across the room as to kill him instantly, A 
coat hanging in the same room, was found the 
following November in Coshocton county, more 
than forty miles distant, and was afterward brought 
to Burlington and identified by Colonel Wright’s 
family. Other articles, such as shingles, pieces of 
timberand furniture, were carried twenty and thirty 
miles. Miss Sarah Robb, about twelve years of 
age, was taken from her father’s house, and carried 
some distance. She could not tell how far; but 
when consciousness returned, found herself about 
forty rods from the house, and walking toward it. 
She was much bruised, but not very greatly injured. 
The family of a Mr. Vance, on seeing the storm 
approaching, fled from the house, to the orchard 
adjoining. The upper part of the house was 
blown off and through the orchard, the lower part 
remaining. Two sons of Mr. Vance were killed, 
one immediately, and the other-died in a day or 
two from wounds; these and the son of Colonel 
Wright were all the lives known to have been lost 
in the storm. A house built of large logs, in which 
was a family, and which a number of workmen 
had entered for shelter from the storm, was raised 
up on one side, and rolled off the spot where it 
stood, without injuring any one. A yoke of oxen 
belonging to William H. Cooley, were standing in 
the field, and after the storm, were found com- 
pletely enclosed and covered with fallen timbei, 
so that they were not released until the next day, 
but were noi essentially injured. 

A black walnut tree, two and a half feet in 
diameter, which had lain on the ground many 
years, and vecome embedded in the earth to nearly 
one-half its size, was taken from its bed, carried 
across the creek, aad left about thirty rods from its 
former location. , 

A crockery crate, in which several fowls were 
confined, was carried by the wind several miles, 


and, sttange to relate, with its contents set down 
without injury. 

Instances could be multiplied, but it is unneces- 
sary; the evidence is clear that it was one of the 
most violent storms on record. 

The first settlers in the township, as nearly as 
can now be ascertained, were James Dunlap, Cor- 
nelius Vanausdal, Henry Oldacre, Nathan Conard, 
John Johnson, Jonathan Beaty, Hugh McKindley, 
Adam Patterson, John Dixon and Thomas Dixon 
in 1806; David Wallace, J. Helphry, Jesse Van 
Fossen, John Chonner, James Butcher, James 
Dickey and Jesse Smith in 1808; George McCrary, 
Timothy Chapman, James, John and Abner Mc- 
Lain, Thomas Scott and Henry McKindley about 
18ro; and a little later Wait Wright, Samuel Ed- 
mon, Adam Patterson, Van Simmons, Thomas Bare 
and Ezra Mead. 

In 1806 the wolves and bears were in the ma- 
jority. 

In 1810 the settlers erected a block-house as a 
defence against the Indians. It was on ‘Indian 
path,” near the Dunlap residence, on the road from 
Utica to Johnstown. 

John Chonner built the first mill in the township 
and taught the first Sabbath-school, and was a lead’ 
ing citizen. 

The village of Homer was‘originally called Bur- 
lington; but when the post office was established it 
was found necessary to change its name, and the 
present name was chosen. It was laid out by John 
Chonner in 1816, and now contains about three 
hundred inhabitants; has a Jarge school-house, three 
churches, two dry goods stores, kept by S. L. Blue 
and Elmer Scott, two hotels, two blacksmith shops, 
one wagon shop, one cabinet shop, and the usual 
number of mechanical establishments. 

The Congregational church (now Presbyterian) 
was organized May 5, 1828, by Rev. Jacob Little, 
of Granville. The examining committe were Dea- 
con Amasa Howe, of Granville, Deacon Orin 
Barnes, of St. Albans, Deacon Eliseus Fowler, of 
Hartford, and Samuel W. Rose, of Granville, a 
licentiate of Lancaster presbytery, who was its first 
minister. They have a good membership, a flour- 
ishing Sabbath-school, and a neat, commodious 
house of worship. This church is not strong, the 
present membership being twenty or more. Their 
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first church building stood where the Union school- 
house now stands. It was then Old School Presby- 
terian. Subsequently it united with the new 
school, and they erected the present building. 

The Baptist church edifice was finished July 9, 
1832, and dedicated July 21, 1832, by Rev. Owen 
Owens. They formerly had a large membership, 
but many families have removed, and their places 
have not been filled; they are now compar- 
atively fewin number. The original members of 
this church organization were John Esthell, Titus 
Knox, Benjamin Warner, Lewis Hatch, Mabel 
Thrall, Mariah Smith, Mary Woods, Ruth Warner, 
Mary Emerson, Mary Pugh, Susannah Hatch, 
Peggy A. Knox, Elizabeth Galer, Peter Galer, 


Leonard Woods, Barbara Wheeler, Jacob Galer, | 


Daniel Galer, Eliza Hard, Mary Esthell, Ann 
Tellis, Elizabeth Tellis, Elizabeth Warner, Howard 
Phillips, Elizabeth Phillips, and David Brown. The 
first church building was erected soon after the 
church was organized. It was a frame building, 
and was occasionally added to and repaired. It is 
yet standing, and is used for a carpenter shop. 
The present building, a fran.e, was erected about 
thirty years ago. It has recently been repaired 
and painted. Services are held here every two 
weeks. The membership is about thirty three. 
This is what is known as New School Baptist, which 
admits the Sunday school as part of their religious 
worship. A school of this kind was early estab- 
lished, and is yet maintained. 


The Methodists held their early meetings in the 
cabins of the members, and afterward in the log 
school-houses that began, soon after the first settle- . 
ment, to spring up here and there all over the 
country. Their first church edifice in this town- 
ship was erected about 1834, and cost about one - 
thousand dollars. This building was in use nearly 
thirty-five years. The congregation began the 
erection of the present church in 1868, and it was 


| dedicated June 25,1871, by Rev. M. Collyer. Itisa 


substantial structure, large, handsome, well finished, 
and furnished in the most approved modern 
style, and cost about twenty-five hundred dol- 
lars. They have a membership of seventy-five, 
a good Sabbath-school, numbering one hundred 
pupils, and the church is in a prosperous condi- 
tion. 

For many years the preachers to this class were 
the itinerant ministers sent out by the church 
conference, who had regular preaching places in 
various parts of this and other counties. Among 
the original members of the class were Thomas 
Callihan, Benjamin Belt, David Weiant, Solo- 
mon Wheeler, Nathan Conard, Isaac Vanosdoll, 
David Watson, Henry Overholt, and James 
Houck. 

Homer was the native place of Major General 
William S. Rosecranz, his father residing here as 
farmer, merchant and tavern keeper. It is also 
the home of the venerable William Knowles, a 
poet of considerable ability. 


ee 
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EDEN TOWNSHIP. 


LocaTION—Mounvb BUILDERS AND INDIANS—TOPOGRAPHY—NATURAL SCENERY—PICTURE ROCKS—RAIN ROCK—HuNT- 
ING GROUND—ORGANIZATION—THE PIONEERS—MILLS—FirstT ROAD—COAL—VILLAGES—FIRST SCHOOLS—CHURCHES- 


‘‘Rugged as Time's early dawn, 
Rock-ribbed and ancient as the sun.” 

DEN township lies in the northeastern part of 

the county and is essentially a township of 

farmers, there being no town within its limits. It is 

well watered by the Rocky fork and its tributaries, 

the main body of which stream passes diagonally 

across the township from north to south, near its 
center. 

If any works of the Mound Builders existed in this 
township, they have almost, if not entirely, disap- 
peared. The soil was not well adapted to the 
erection of their works, being composed of rocks 
and clay. This mysterious people clung closely, 
it appears, to sandy, loamy soil, in the erection of 
their works. 

No Indian history has been handed down, but 
tradition has it that the Indians encamped on the 
Bowling Green used this as a hunting ground. 

The face of the country is broken and hilly, in 
some places assuming the dignity and grandeur of 
mountains; the valleys are generally narrow and 
very fertile. In its primitive state the oak predom- 
inated in the forest, considerable chestnut was also 
found, and the valleys were occupied by sugar and 
shell-bark hickory; and the entire township was 
covered with fruits, flowering shrubs, and trees of 
smaller growth. The abundance of fruits, nuts, 
and wild game, made it desirable hunting ground, 
and rendered it comparatively easy for the pioneers 
‘to support their families until the forest should be 
cleared away. 

There are a great number of springs in every 
direction, bursting from the hillsides, and the 
water flowing from these form a network of small 
streams; these form the creeks which, after flowing 


in tortuous courses through narrow valleys find . 


* 


! 
| 


their outlet in the wild and pretty Rocky fork. 
Long run, one of the larger tributaries of the 
Rocky fork in this township, rises in its northeast- 
ern corner, and flowing south along its eastern 
border, joins the Rocky fork in the northern part 
of Mary Ann township. Lost run rises in the 
southwestern part of this township, several branches 
of it uniting near the United Brethren church, 
and flowing south in Mary Ann township. A 
high range of hills passes across the township from 
northwest to southeast in its western part, dividing 
the waters of the Rocky fork from those of Lost 
run and the North fork of Licking. The springs 
before mentioned are more numerous in this town- 
ship than in any other in the county, with the pos- 
sible exception of Fallsbury. 

The natural scenery is picturesque, and in many 
places on the Rocky fork approaches the sublime. 
About one mile north of the south line of Eden, 
on either side of the road, like two grim sentinels, 
stand the “Picture rocks,” in the midst of scenery 
so wild and rugged as to attract pleasure parties 
from Newark and other places. 

Rocky fork is appropriately named. 
of the regular mountain ranges, scenery so wild 
and rugged will seldom be found. All along this 
stream through Mary Ann and Eden, in every 
successive mile, the beholder is filled with wonder 
and amazement at the new and varied phases of 
Nature’s face. Coming up from the south along 
this stream, over a narrow, winding mountain road, 
these Picture rocks seem, as it were, to be the 
“cap sheaf” of all the rugged beauty below; yet 
this mountainous scenery continues through the 
entire township along this stream, ‘Turning to the 
right a little south of Picture rocks, a narrow, 
winding by-road leads over the hills of Long run, 
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and in a short time “Rain rock” is reached. This 
is a spot of much natural beauty. Nothing of 
special importance is observed from the roadway, 
which passes directly over the top of Rain rock. 
Descending into a gloomy gorge, filled with trees 
and flowering shrubs, with huge sand-rocks piled 
promiscuously about on the hill-sides, a place that 
can only be reached by a footman, the Rain rocks 
and their accompaniments come into view. This 
is merely a huge, seamed sand rock that juts from 
the hill-side, over which the road passes, extending 
into the gorge thirty or forty feet, its under surface, 
so much of it as can be seen, being about one 
hundred feet long by thirty or forty feet wide. This 
surface appears elevated, at the highest part, some 
twenty feet or more above the surface of the ground 
beneath, but sloping slightly until it rests upon a solid 
wall of sand rock that supports it. It forms a 
gloomy, cavernous-looking excavation, and a shel- 
ter where a hundred people or more might escape 
from a storm. In various places through the crev- 
ices of this rock-roof, clear, sparkling spring water 
issues, and keeps up an incessant dropping, year 
after year, upon the sand beneath, hence the name 
Rain rock. In winter this dropping water forms 
icicles, often reaching from the ground to the sur- 
face of the rock, making very beautiful pyramids 
mf ice. 

This is also a pleasure resort. 
from Newark and other places sometimes camp 
out here for days, and ramble about among these 
picturesque hills. Meetings of various kinds are 
also held here, and rude plank seats are here ar- 
‘ranged for the accommodation of an audience 
in front of which, and at a little distance from 
Rain rock, is a flat rock, four or five feet high, and 
ten or twelve feet in diameter accross the top, with 
a smooth surface, known as “Pulpit rock,” upon 
which the speaker stands, and upon which several 
chairs may be placed for the accommodation of 
distinguished visitors. In rear of the “Audience 
room” and fronting Pulpit rock, is a huge mass of 
perpendicular rocks. These are “rent and riven” 
as by thunder bolts; the interstices being filled with 
laurel ,bushes, and the edges rimmed with ferns, 
causing this mass of rocks, during the proper sea- 
' son, to look like. an immense flower-pot. 
together a very pretty and healthful resort, 


Pleasure parties . 
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In its primitive condition, before the heavy hand 
of man was laid upon its timber and soil, this town- 
ship must have been a perfect Garden of Eden for 
the hunter both red and white. Game of every des- 
cription was plenty and continued to be plenty long 
after it was driven out of the more desirable parts 
of the county. Wild animals found a sure and safe 
retreat among these hills and rocks. 

The township was organized in 1822, out of ter- 
ritory originally included in Mary Ann. 

The pioneers were William Shannon, Jesse Old. 
aker and Ebenezer Brown, who settled in the west 
half of the township in the spring of 1813. Shan- 
non came from Franklin county Pennsylvania; Old- 
aker from the Shenandoah Valley, and Brown from 
Washington county, Pennsylvania. These formed 
the nucleus of what is now Eden township. They 
were soon followed by Homeward Mariott, William 
Mitchell, Brown, Robert McLaughlin, 
James Starrett, Rev. James Cunningham, James 
Porter, Charles McFadden, Elisha McFadden, 
James W. Colville, Jordan Hall, David Moats and 
W. Henthorn. 

The erection of a grist mill-on the upper waters 
of the Rocky fork, by Ebenezer Brown, at a very 
early period, soon followed by the erection of 
another one mile below, by Honorable William 
Mitchell, were noteworthy events, and contributed 
largely to the comfort and convenience of the 
early settlers of Eden, Mary Ann, and portions of 
Knox county. The Mitchell mill is yet running, 
having changed hands several times. It is now 
owned by John Stevenson. Quite a number of 
mills, both saw- and grist-mills, have been erected 
at various places along the Rocky fork, in this 
township; few are now, however, in running order. 
This stream furnished very good mill-power, and 
seldom went dry, as it is fed largely by springs. 

About 1854, a woollen factory was erected by 
Walter B. Finney, about a mile below the Mitchell 
mill. It was in operation about seven years when 
it was destroyed by fire. Mr. Finney, who is yet 
living, also erected a saw-mill in corinection with 
his woollen factory, which is yet running. A mill 
also had an existence in an early day near the 
Long Run post office, in the eastern part of the 
township, but its wheels have not been turning for 
some years. 
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The first road through this township was, prob- 
ably, the old State road, now known as the Mar- 
tinsburgh and Newark road, which passes across 
the township from north to south on the west side 
of the Rocky fork, and was much used in early 
days by travelers from Newark to Mt. Vernon, 
Martinsburgh and points further north. 

Coal crops out in places among the hills in the 
vicinity of Rocky fork, but has not yet been found 
in workable veins. 

It has been stated that there were no villages in 
this township, and this is, probably, the case, 
though some attempts have been made in this 
direction. 

James Shannon undertook to build a town in 
the northwestern part of the township, on the 
Rocky fork, in the vicinity of a very small lake, 
about 1856. He erected a store-room, put in a 
stock of goods, and called the place Oberlin. At- 
tempts were also made to get a regular post office, 
but without success, though letters are left at the 
store for people in that neighborhood. This store 
has been conducted at different times by different 
parties, but during the past year (1880) it was 
destroyed by fire. A new building, however, has 
been erected and the store continued. In addition 
to this, there is a blacksmith shop, kept by John 
Hughes, and three or four dwellings. There was 
also a store on the farm of Elzey Dush about 
twenty years ago, in the eastern part of the town- 
ship. There is alsoa cluster of houses here— 
three or four. 

The second regular post office in the township 
was established in 1858, by James W. Colville, who 
was the first postmaster. It was kept in his dwell- 
ing house, where it is yet kept, his son being the 
present postmaster. ‘This is the Long Run office. 
There is no town there—nothing but Mr. Colville’s 
residence, the church, and ruins of the old mill. 

Probably the first school taught in this township 
was by James Cunningham, near the north line 
of the township, a short distance from Oberlin, in 
an old deserted building that had been erected for 
atannery. The first school-house erected in the 
township was probably the one that stood near the 
Rocky fork, about a mile southeast of Oberlin. It 
was a rude, round log building, and James Cun- 
ningham kept the first school in it. The township 


is now dotted over with school-houses, the people 
having learned that in these and the churches lie 
the only hope of the Republic. 

Eden has furnished to the county two surveyors, 
William Anderson and James R. Anderson, a com- 
missioner, Jordan Hall, and a representative, Wil- 
liam Mitchell. 

There are four churches in this township, two 
United Brethren, one Disciple and one Protestant 
Methodist. 

The Disciple church was organized in 1829, and 
was the first church organization of -that society in 
Licking county. It was organized in the log 
school-house known as the “Henthorn school 
youse,” situated about four miles south of where, 
in 1834, a fine frame church edifice was erected on 
the farm of Benjamin Bell, in Knox county. The 
church was erected on the line between Knox and 
Licking counties. 

The first disciple preaching in the county was by 
Elder James Porter at this place in 1829, by whom, 
also, this congregation was organized. He was 
also its first elder, and for some time its ablest and 
almost only public advocate. He resided in the 
vicinity, and perhaps to him moie than to any 
other man, the organization is indebted for its 
origin, advancement, and present standing and in- 
fluence in the community. The members of its 
first organization were James Porter and wife, 
Benjamin Bell, sr., and wife, Elizabeth Bell (wife 
of Samuel Bell), Stephen Harris and wife, Isaac 
Henthorn and wife, and Elisha Stout. 

About 1830 a public discussion took place in a 
log barn belonging to Jesse Oldacre, between Rev. 
James Gilruth, of the Methodist Episcopal church, 
and elder James Porter, on behalf of the Disciples. 
After this discussion, which seemed to arouse 
much interest, the congregation grew rapidly in 
numbers, and subsequently under the ministerial 
labors of such evangelists as James Porter, John 
Secrist, John Reed, Reuben Davis, John Sargent, 
James Mitchell, Jesse B. Ferguson, Arthur Critch- 
field, James J. Moss, Dr. William Hayes, David G. 
Mitchel, J. H. Jones, Isaiah Jones, Andrew Burns, 
Abner Lemert, Benjamin Bell, jr., David Sharpless, 
David Weaver, Jonas Hartzel, Ziba Brown, and many 
others, members were added until the member- 
ship reached more than one hundred and fifty. 
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Benjamin Bell, jr, upon whom as teacher and 
elder, rested for ten or twelve years the almost ex- 
clusive control of the church, deserves.much credit 
for his efficiency and faithfulness. 

In 1873 this society erected a church in the 
western part of the township, called Eden chapel. 
The building is a very good one, and the society 
strong in numbers and active. They also maintain 
an active Sabbath-school. On the opposite side 
of the road from this church is the old burying 
ground, upon which was erected one of the first 
churches in the county, but which has gone out of 
existence, this Disciple church taking its place. 
The United Brethren are strong in this township, 
keeping up two-churches, and near this place one 
of their first societies was organized, in the cabin 
of one of the members. ‘This organization of 
United Brethren, however, never obtained a firm 
hold here, but by the help of the few Methodists 
in the neighborhood, erected in an early day, a log 
church, used occasionally by both denominations, 
when they were able to secure a minister. The 
United Brethren organization did not probably 
continue here more than six or seven years; they 
were not able to support a minister, and when the 
Pleasant Valley church was organized, in the south- 
ern part of the township, they attended there and 
gave the old log up entirely‘to the Methodists. 
The most influential members in the Methodist 
Episcopal organization were the Oldacres, two or 
three families of whom resided in that vicinity. 
Jesse Oldacre was prominent and influential in es- 
tablishing the church and keeping it up, hence it 
soon came to be known as the ‘Oldacre church.” 
The principal members of the ariginal organiza. 
tion of this Methodist class were Jesse Oldacre 
and wife, William Shannon and wife, William 
Oldacre and wife, H. B. Oldacre and wife and 
Margaret Wilkins. After the death of Jesse Old- 
acre and the removal of others of the members 
from the neighborhood, the church languished. 
The old log church building was probably erected 
about 1848, or before. As before stated the Dis- 
ciple church has taken the place, in this neighbor- 
hood, of the other two denominations. 

The Pleasant Valley United Brethren church is 


located in the southern part of the township on - 


the old State road, now the Newark and Martins- 


burgh road, on the head-waters of I.ost Run, and 
is one of the oldest churches in the county; hav- 
ing been erganized about 1820, or before. Rey. 
Joshua Montgomery was probably instrumental in 
the organization of this church, and was, probably, 
its first minister. As no records were kept for 
many of its earlier years, it is hard to get correct 
data as to its earliest history; but prior to the erec- 
tion of the church building, the members proba- 
bly held their meetings at the cabin of John Neigh- 
barger, who was one of its earliest and most 
prominent members. William Shannon and wife 
also belonged to this church in its earlier years. 
The old log church built fifty years ago, or more, 
was known as the ‘Montgomery chapel,” and 
answered all purposes of a church for forty years, 
or more. The present neat frame building was 
erected about 1869. The present membership of 
this church is about forty. 

The Sunday-school was organized at an early 
day, and has been maintained with considerable 
regularity, now numbering forty or fifty members. 

In later years, about 1855, a second United 
Brethren church was organized in this township, 
called ‘‘Edwards’ meeting-house.” John Edwards, 
the Phillipses and some others were the principal 
movers in its establishment. The church, a frame 
building, was erected about 1856, in the eastern 
part of the township, on Long run, on Mr. Ed- 
wards’ farm, and is frequently called the Long Run 
church. Preaching and a Sunday-school are main- 
tained with considerable regularity. 

The Protestant Methodist church located in the 
southern part of the township, a mile or more 
northeast of the United Brethren church, was 
organized about 1857. Stephen Miles, deceased, 
was the founder of this church. He and his 
brother William, Washington Holten, Jacob Sous- 
land and some others were the first members of 
this organization. They held their meetings at 
first in the school-house, but erected the present 
church building in 1858. Rev. Hoagland was 
probably their first minister. ‘This is now a strong, 
active church, with a membership of fifty or more. 

Ten years after the erection of the church, a 
Sabbath-school was organized, and is maintained 
with considerable success, the average attendance 
being forty or fifty. 
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This township is, at this time, divided into farms 
of ordinary size; is pretty well cleared and fenced, 
though much of its surface, especially along the 
Rocky Fork, will probably never be made capable 


of cultivation. Much of its primitive beauty and 


grandeur will remain while time lasts, to delight the 
eye of the traveler. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 


ETNA TOWNSHIP. 


LocaTioN—TopoGRAPHY—FIRST SETTLERS AND SETTLEMENTS—ORGANIZATION— TOWNSHIP OFFICERS—ETNA—WAGRAM— 
THE CHURCHES. 


TNA township is located in the southwestern 
corner of the county, and wholly in what 

was known as the “Refugee Lands.” 
This is a township of good farming land, and is 


drained by the tributaries of the South fork of 


Licking and of the Scioto river. The former 
stream passes across the northeast corner and 
sends its branches through the eastern part of the 
township, nearly to its center. The western part 
is well watered by the head-waters of Black Lick 
creek and Sycamore creek, the latter passing en- 
tirely across the township, flowing south into the 
Little Walnut, whose waters join with those of the 
Scioto a few miles above Circleville. The tribu- 
taries of the Black Lick in this township bear to 
the southeast, and the waters find their way 
through the Big Walnut to the Scioto. Beyond 
the town of Etna is a ridge passing diagonally 
across the township from northwest to southeast, 
dividing the waters of the Scioto and Licking. 

There are no railroads in the township, but the 
National road passes through it from east to west, 
and upon this are located two towns—Wagram 
and Etna—within the township limits. 

This territory, lying as it did far from the usual 
route of pioneer travel, was not settled untill 1815. 
About that date John Williams settled on what 
has since been known as the Matthews farm. 
Several families of the Nelsons; John Crouch; 
Jacob, Peter and George Houser; Messrs. Parkin- 
son, Bergman, Heffner, Denison, Gary, Drake, 
and John and David Herron, all began clearing 


the land before 
of 1816. 
Settlers continued to come in slowly until 1833, 
when the township was organized—being the last 
township organized in the county—and the first 
election held at the house of John Henthorn, in 
Etna, June 22d of that year. R. O. Baldwin, 
John Nelson and Benjamin Grable were elected 
the first trustees; John Henthorn, clerk; N. R. 
Usher, William Smith and George 
Wells, constables; Richard Lamson, George Wells, 
William Moore and Hiranr Sinsabaugh, supervi- 


1816. Isaac Essex was a settler 


treasurer ; 


sors; Thomas M. Donahue and Isaac Essex, over- 
seers of the poor, and Henry Spangler, Jonathan 
Grable and Dennis Smoke, fence viewers. These 
were all prominent and influential men in the 
township during their lives. 

As originally laid out, Etna was nine and a half 
miles long from east to west and two and a half 
miles wide; but some time after 1850, one-half 
mile was taken off the east end and added to Har- 
rison township. 

By the township records, it appears that the 
trustees divided the township into five school dis- 
tricts, and into four road districts, March 3, 1834. 
At that time the United States government was 
constructing the National road. John Henthorn 
was then acting justice of the peace; Ambrose 
Meeker, Benjamin Grable and Jonathan Glen- 
denning, township trustees; Robert Clum, clerk ; 
Tracy Scott, treasurer, and Henry Niswander, 


| Hiram Buell and John Murphy fence viewers. 
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Buell was a doctor, and “Jack” Murphy was a 
“man-of-wars-nan” and a noted character in his 
day. 

Continuing the examination of the township 


records, the following entry is found: 
“May 30, 1834. 

“We, the trustees of Etna township, found a vacancy in the 
office of overseer of the poor of said township; have met, and 
do appoint Thomas Marshall to fill said vacancy. 

Given under our hands the day and year above written. 

BENJAMIN GRABLE, 
AMBROSE MEEKER, 
Trustees. 
Served by reading. 
Fees, ten cents. 
JOHN SNIDER, Constable. 

June's, 1834. © 

The charges of Constable Snider, compared 
with those of the present day, are somewhat aston- 
ishing. 

‘September 22nd, the trustees met at the office of John Hen~ 
thorn to appoint a constable to fill the vacancy occasioned by 
the death of John Snider, and the doctor, Hiram Buell, received 
the appointment. 

*‘November rith of the same year, Moses Cheney was ap- 
pointed constable as successor to Dr. Buell, who, through sick- 

hess or inability, was unable to perform the duties of the office. 

“On the sixth of April, 1835, the following civil officers were 
elected in this township: Henry Spangler, Richard Lamson and 
Benjamin Grable, trustees; Robert Clum, clerk; Tracy Scott, 
treasurer; Moses Cheney and Thomas H. Stewart, constables. 
The supervisors were, No. 1, Adam Egolf; No. 2, Basil Brown; 
No. 3, Moses Cheney; No. 4, 
Henry Niswander. 


Richard Lamson; No. 5 
The overseers of the poor were John Hen- 
thorn and Thomas Marshall, and the fence viewers were 
William Mitchell, jr., George Maxfield and Jacob Shaff.” 

Richard Lamson was commissioned a justice of 
the peace, October 19, 1835, which office he held, 
in connection with that of postmaster, with credit 
to himself and the community, until the infirmities 
of age obliged him to relinquish them; probably 
about 1848. 

The town of Carthage—since called Etna—was 
laid out by Lyman Terrell, its original proprietor, 
in 1832. The National road was then in process 
of construction, and it was laid out upon its propos- 
ed line, it being finished to this point in 1833~—4. 
Like many other towns laid out upon this great 
thoroughfare it had ‘great expectations,” which, 
however, as in the case of most other towns upon 
the road, were not realized. Settlers followed the 
line of the road rapidly, and soon filled up the 
towns and townships along the line. It required a 
large amount of money to build the road, and no 


inconsiderable portion of this was spent among 
the inhabitants, and was considered almost a God- 
send, that article being extremely scarce in those 
days. 

Great impetus was given to building in the small 
towns, and from the fact that it was supposed that 
travel would immediately become so great as to 
require unlimited accommodations, in Etna nearly 
every other house was designed for a “tavern.” It 
was expected much would be realized from the 
sale of lots, etc., the desire for money-making and 
speculation being about the same as that created 
by the new railroads of the present day. 

In 1834 this little town was visited by the chol- 
era, which made sad havoc, nearly or quite depop- 
ulating the place. Among its victims were Daniel 
Warner, who was then keeping store; O. R. Bald- 
win, also a merchant; Dr. Buell, Mr. Smith, and 
others. The towns along this road, on account of 
the great travel by all classes, nations, and condi- 
tions of people, were more liable to be visited by 
contagious diseases than those away from the line 
of the road. Etna received another terrible visita- 
tion in 1845, at this time from the small-pox, the 
treatment of which, at that time, was not as well 
understood as at the present day. Much suffering 
and a number of deaths resulted. .It was much to 
the credit of Jacob Shaff and Henry Warner that 
they exerted themselves with considerable success 
in relieving this suffering. 

The coming of the railroad stopped the growth 
of Etna and all other towns along the National 
road. It now has something less than three hun- 
dred inhabitants. 

Wagram, first called Cumberland, was laid out 
by Jerry Armstrong about the same time Etna 
came into existence, or a little before. He tried 
hard to make something out of it by leading roads 
from many directions into it, but failed. A few 
dwellings, a store and post office, were about the 
sum of what was accomplished toward building a 
town. 

A respectful deference has always been paid to 
the subject of religion; harmony and good will 
always exisiting between the different denomina- 
tions, and reasonable support given to each. In 
fact, the township, for its size, is better supplied 
with churches than most others in the county? 


: 
there being five at present within its limits, viz.: 
Methodist Episcopal, United Brethren, Disciple, 
Reformed, and Albright. 

_The Methodists were the earliest to hold ser- 
vices in this township, as in most other townships 
in the county. It is believed that the first religious 
services in the township were held by this denomi- 
nation in the cabin of Mr. Jacob Conine, about 
1819 or 1820, A society was organized here, 
which continued its meetings, mostly in Mr. Co- 
nine’s cabin, until Etna was laid out in 1832, when 
the meeting place was transferred to the school- 
house in that place. Mr. Conine’s cabin stood near 
to and on the south side of the South fork of Lick- 
ing, and in the northern part of the township. 

Among the first members of this organization 
were Thomas Donahue, Esquire Swain, Jacob Co- 
nine, wife and daughter, Sarah Herron, and a few 
Others. From this small beginning sprang the 
present Methodist church of Etna village. The 
old frame church in the village, in which meetings 
were held more than thirty-five years, was erected 
about 1835, or not long, at least, after the town was 
laid out. The present church, a fine brick edifice, 
was erected in 1871, and cost about seven thous- 
and five hundred dollars. At present the mem- 
bership of this church is about thirty-five. Mr. 
Jacob F. Conine thus writes regarding this church. 
He probably refers to the first organization in the 
town of Etna. 


‘The Methodist Episcopal chnrch must have had a society 
formed here as early as 1830. I find minutes of a first organi- 
zation in July 13, 1836, when Thomas Donahue, Jonathan 
Grable, and Edward Brown, a majority of the old board pres- 
ent, and Uriah Heath, jr., preacher, being present by appoint- 
ment of the preacher in charge. At this meeting John D. 
Shank, David Anderson, Lyman Terrel, Amos Hart, and 
Edwin Adams, were nominated and approved trustees of the 
Methodist Episcopal meeting house lot; and Dr. David An- 
derson was appointed as secretary to the board, or recording 
trustee. At the same meeting Thomas Donahue, Lyman Ter- 
rel, and Amos Hart were appointed a building committee. On 
the eleventh of July following, at a meeting of the trustees it 
was moved and seconded, ‘That any two of the trustees 
of this meeting-house shall have power to grant the liberty of 
the house to any minister of the gospel, of good and regular 
standing in his own church, who holds to the divinity of Jesus 
Christ and the direct influence of the Holy Spirit, and only to 
the commonly received Bible as the revelation of God, and who 
believes in future rewards and punishments, at such time as 
there is no Methodist appointment.’ Lyman Terrel was the 
author of this resolution, and it was carried by a unanimous 


vote.” 
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The first Sabbath-school in Etna was a union 
school, organized in Etna village. Children of all 
denominations attended it, but, about 1841, the 
Methodists organized a school of their own, which 
has been continued ever since. This school is ac- 
tive and vigorous at present, with a membership of 


fifty or more. 

Although there is no Presbyterian church in 
this township, Presbyterianism had a start here 
soon after Etna was laid out. Rev. Timothy W. 
Howe, who was for many years a resident of this 
township, in his paper upon the Presbyterian 
churches in this part of the county, thus writes of 
early Presbyterianism in this township: 

“Rey, C, Putnam, of Jersey, preached in Carthage (Etna), 
November 18, 1832, in a hewed log house a few rods north of 
the village. This was unquestionably the first sermon by a 
Presbyterian in Etna. Rey. Jacob Tuttle came from New Jer- 
sey in 1832, and commenced preaching in Lima, Harrison and 
Etna in the spring of 1833, and continued to do so more or less 
regularly until the spring of 1837. He was highly esteemed, 
and his memory is cherished by his neighbors and friends. 

‘‘From Mr. Putnam's diary, I learn that March ro, 1833, he 
preached at Lima in the morning and at Etna in the evening. 
Again, September 2, 1834, Mr. Putnam attended the funeral of 
Messrs. Daniel Warner and Oliver K. Baldwin, in Etna, of the 
irm of Warner, Baldwin & Co., who died the day previous 
within twelve hours of each other, and were buried at the same 
‘ime. 

‘Another note, under date of January 26, 1835, says: ‘Funer- 
al at Etna of Freeman Howe; aged twenty-four; sick nine 
days; friends all in New Hampshire. His made the twenty- 
seventh grave in a yard where there were only three graves be- 
fore the burial of Messrs. Warner and Baldwin, in September 
previous.’ That was the year in which the cholera swept off so 
many in Etna. 

“‘October 14, 1838, Rev. T. W. Howe commenced his labors 
in the South Fork church. No house of worship was owned 
by the Presbyterians at that time; only one family connected 
with the Presbyterian church at that time lived in a frame 
dwelling house; the others lived in cabins. The meetings were 
held the first year in the Methodist Episcopal church in Etna, 
in the frame school-house at the northwest corner of Kirkers- 
ville, and at the log school-house near Mr. S. D. Alward's. After 
the first year in Etna, Presbyterians used the house built by 
the United Brethren, because the Presbyterians assisted them 
in building it. For eleven years it was thus occupied every 
other Sabbath in the afternoon. 

“The Presbyterians and United Brethren in Christ, in 1842, 
formed a union Sabbath-school in Etna. The first ,ear that 
school averaged seventy-five pupils the year round. The 
school continued in a very prosperous state for nine years, while 
the Presbyterians preached in the United Brethren church. 
This school is stil] sustained.” 

Presbyterians, however, did not get a sufficient 


hold in Etna to enable them to erect a church or 
continue their organization within its limits. Gen- 
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erally, the few Presbyterians followed Mr. Howe 
over to the South Fork church. Mr. Howe is still 
living in Pataskala, having retired from ministerial 
labor. He is much respected by the community. 

The United Brethren church, of which Mr. 
Howe speaks, is located in Etna. It is a frame 
building and was erected in 1838, by the united 
efforts of the United Brethren and Presbyterians. 
The latter, however, owned no share in it, but had 
the use of it by contract when not in use by the 
United Brethren. Rey. David Edwards was prob- 
ably the first minister to preach in this church for 
the United Brethren, ard Samuel Hively, Daniei 
Snyder, and James and Ebenezer Drake and their 
mother, Mrs. Drake, were among the first mem 
bers of this church. 

The Sunday-school in this church, as mentioned 
by Mr. Howe, was organized in 1842, and still 
continues in a prosperous condition. 

The Reformed church of Etna is located on 
what is known as the ‘Basil road,” in the southern 
part of the township, about three miles southwest 
of Kirkersville, and the same distance southeast 
of Etna village. 

Prior to 1834, the few members of this denom- 
ination, mostly Germans, held meetings in their 
houses, but sometime during that year, the Rey. 
David Wise came into the, neighborhood, and, 
assisted by Jacob Reef, Jacob Shearer, David 
Keller and a few others, organized a church. 
Jacob Reef and Jacob Shearer were the first elders. 
In the fall of this year the society erected a log 
church upon the site of the present building, and 
the dedicatory sermon was preached by Mr. Wise, 
who continued as pastor of this church until 1854. 
The old church was taken away and the present 
comfortable building erected in 1869. The pres 
ent membership of this society is about seventy. 
The Sunday-school was organized in 1840, and is 
yet sustained, with a membership of forty-five. 

Near the above church is located the Albright, 
or “The Emanuel Church of the Evangelic Order.” 
This church was organized in 1875, by Rev. S. 
E. Rife, in a school-house on the same road upon 
which the. church building stands. The following 
are <mong the original members of this organiza- 
tion: John Hoffer and wife, John N. Born and 


wife, Samuel Ammon and wife, Miss SusanxAm- 
mon and Miss Pauline Ammon, Jacob Scheidger 
and wife, Father Switzer, Mrs. Phipps and two 
daughters, and a few others. Prior to the erection 
of the church, meetings were held in the Rees 
school-house every four weeks. The present ex- 
cellent church edifice was erected during the sum- 
mer and fall of 1875, at a cost of two thousand 
dollars; and was dedicated by Bishop Yost, No- 
vember 21, 1875. Rev. Rife continued to hold 
services until the spring of 1877, when he was 
succeeded by Rev. Mr. Hankey, who, in turn, was 


succeeded, in 1879, by the present pastor, Rey. ° 


Mohn. ‘The present membership of this church is 
about fifty-four. The Sunday-school was organized 
in the spring of 1876, with about seventy pupils. 
It has been continued since, and now averages 
about seventy members. Jacob Smoke is super- 
intendent. 

The Campbellite or Disciple church is located 
on what is called York street, two-and-a-half miles 
east of Kirkersville, near the northern line of the 
township, on the South fork. In May, 1853, the 
congregation was organized by William Hayes 
and John C. Winter; it consisted of sixteen mem- 
bers, who met every Sabbath in the “Pine school- 
house,” on York street. The members of this 
organization were Jacob and Eliza Winter, Abra- 
ham and Jane Morrow, Jacob and Isabella Stoolfire, 
Noah and Mary Morrow, Nathan and Mary Mc- 
Vay, John and Eliza Crow, .Daniel Stoolfire, Cath- 
arine McVay, Elizabeth Hoyt and Hannah Crow. 
The officers chosen for this organization were 
Jacob Winter and Abraham Morrow, elders; Jacob 
Stoolfire and Noah Morrow, deacons, and, April 
15, 1854, Nathan McVay, Jacob Stoolfire and 
David Stoolfire, trustees. The present church 
edifice was erected in the spring of 1855, and in 
September of the same year the building was dedi- 
cated by Alexander Campbell. 

The first preaching in this vicinity by a Disciple 
was by the Rev. A. E. Myers, a graduate of Beth- 
any college, Virginia, in August, 1852. The pres- 
ent membership! of this church is about sixty-five. 
The society supports an active Sunday-school, with 
a membership, at present, of fifty-five. 


CHAPTER XELVIII, 


FALLSBURY TOWNSHIP. 


LOcATION—STREAMS, TIMBER AND Sou.—ToroGrapHy—“‘ReENtT Rocks "—PRIMITIVE CONDITION—MOUND BUILDERS AND 


INDIANS—FIRST SETTLERS AND 
BUR Y—POSTMASTERS—MILLS—CHURCHES. 


HIS township is situated in the northeastern 

part of the county, and is composed, princi- 
pally, of rough, hilly, almost mountainous land, 
which is less productive perhaps than any other in 
the county, not excepting even the lands of Eden. 
It is very well adapted to pasturage and grazing, 
and there are a few narrow valleys where the soil 
is deep and rich; but it is an exceedingly rough 
township, comparatively little first-class farming 
land within its limits, and much of it cannot be 
cultivated at all, being covered with immovable 
rocks. The different varieties of oak have always 
been the prevailing timber. It is watered by the 
Wakatomika and its tributaries in its northern and 
eastern part, and Painter’s run, a tributary of the 
Rocky fork, in its western part. The Wakatomika, 
which empties into the Muskingum at Dresden, is 
the principal stream, and affords some water power, 
which has been used to a limited extent, several 
mill privileges having been improved upon it within 
the limits of Fallsbury. 

The region of the Wakatomika rivals that of the 
Rocky fork in the picturesqueness and beauty of 
its scenery, wildness and rugged, mountainous 
aspect of its general surface. The traveler along 
the narrow, winding road that skirts the stream will 
be filled with wonder and admiration at the great 
upheaval that has apparently taken place in this 
region. All along the stream the hills are elevated 
almost to the altitude of mountains, and immense 
rocks lie piled in every conceivable direction upon 
their surfaces, and protrude in every conceivable 
manner from their sides. At a point not far from 
Grigg’s mill is a place of especial interest called 
“Rent Rocks.” It would seem as if an immense 
rock had been thrown down with such force as to 
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break it in several pieces. These pieces are lying 
at various distances from each other; some of 
them far enough apart to admit the passage of a 
pedestrian or even an equestrian. They are of im- 
mense size, and from their appearance and position 
have evidently, at some period of time formed one 
solid rock. There are many other places of especial 
interest along this stream. 

In its primitive condition this was an excellent 
locality for the hunter and trapper, and game con- 
tinued to be plenty here after it had disappeared 
from the valleys, where the settlements first occur- 
red. Failsbury retained its primitive appearance 
longer than most other parts of the county, and, 
in fact, in many parts yet has the appearance of a 
new country; being in places’heavily timbered, and 
having many log cabins yet within its limits used 
as dwellings. 

Few, if any, traces of the Mound Builders re- 
main in this township; and it is probable that few 
of their works were erected here. 


No special Indian history has been preserved, 
though the first settlers found them occupying this 
territory. Mr. John Evans, whose father brought 
him to the Wakatomika, a few miles below the 
Fallsburgh line in 1808, remembers that for sev- 
eral years his playmates were Shawanee Indian 
boys. There was an encampment of these Indi- 
ans on Shawanee run, which empties into the 
Licking, and no doubt they used all the country 
around, including this township, for their hunting 
ground. 

David Bright was the first settler, building his 
cabin, in 1818, in the woods upon land since 
owned by Mrs. Botts. It was among the last set- 
tled sections of the county, from the fact of its 
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being away from the regular routes of travel and 
the undesirable quality of the land. The settlers 
that immediately succeeded Bright were Hezekiah 
Blount, William Wilson, Paul, William and James 
VanWinkle. Settlers continued to come in rapid- 
ly after the first settlement. 
shows a population of over twelve hundred; since 
that, however, it has steadily declined for some 
Probably but little more than half of this 
Most of these settlers were 


The census of 1850 


reason. 
population remains. 
from Virginia. 

The township was organized in 1826, and the 
first election was held at the house of Samuel 
Varner. 
the peace, and continued to hold the office fifteen 
years. Joseph Frost was the second, and William 
V. Hall the third. Minor McQueen, Levi Baugh- 
man, Lofland Hall, Dawson McQueen, James 
Colville, John Frampton, William Hall and others 
were later magistrates of this township. 

The first trustees were Samuel Varner, William 
Wilson and Joseph Frost; first constable, William 
Hall; first clerk, Samuel Varner. John Evans 
was the second constable. 

The township has no very extensively traveled 
thoroughfare, no turnpike, canal, telegraph or rail- 
road, and nothing to attract emigrants, but in edu- 
cational, moral and religious matters, it is fully up 
to the average. 

Noah Reed, Silas Bland, Moses Priest and Mi- 
nor McQueen are now remembered as among the 
most prominent and active politicians of the ear- 
lier days of Fallsburgh. Mr. Reed was elected to 
the legislature in 1840. 

Silas Bland was a son of the Mr, Bland who 
removed from Pendleton county, Virginia, to the 
mouth of Licking in 1798, and who, with Hughes 
and Ratliff, pursused and shot the Indians who 
had stolen their horses. Silas was born in the 
sugar camp, and rocked in a sugar trough. He 
subsequently removed to Perry township. 

Fallsbury is a small post-town, situated near 
the center of the township. It was laid out on 
lands belonging to Silas Bland. This land was 
first settled by Thomas Meeks and one or two 
of the McQueens. Minor McQueen was from 
Virginia, and purchased about two hundred acres 
of land in the vicinity of the present village. 


William Wilson was elected justice of | 
j 


Fallsbury was never laid out; it grew, or seemed 
to grow naturally, like a mushroom. No especial 
reason can be given why the town should exist at 
all, or should have made a start in its present 
location, except, perhaps, that a few unimportant 
roads seemed to converge rather irregularly in that 
vicinity, and it was about the center of a settle- 
John Arnold built the first house; he was 
a farmer. ‘The second house was built by Jesse 
Riley. These were both log dwellings, and the 
latter is yet standing. They were built about 1835 
or 1840. Thomas Meeks erected the first black- 
smith shop, soon after these cabins were built. 
George came a little later and started a saloon and 
grocery, the first mercantile business in the town. 
He erected a small frame building for a store 
room, afterward used as a shoe shop. The place 
never supported more than one store at a time 
until within the last ten years, when there have 
been two the greater portion of the time. 

Messrs. Robinson, Shake, and Christopher John- 
son are now the store keepers. 


ment. 


C. Hull now keeps 
a wagon shop, and there are two blacksmith shops 
and a few other small establishments of various 
kinds. 
a general workshop, where articles of various kinds 
requiring mechanical skill arg manufactured. They 
are also the owners of asteam engine, which fur- 


Messrs. Thomas Holmes & Sons conduct 


nishes the power for a planing-mill, saw-mill and 
grist-mill, the latter grinding only corn, however. 
Their business was started about 1869. There are 
three doctors; about ‘twenty dwellings, and perhaps 
one hundred people in the place. The village has 
rather a dilapidated, tumble-down look, as if it was 
not overwhelmed with thrift, and the fact that it is 
built on very rough ground does not add to its ap- 
pearance. 

Doctor Gilbert was probably the first postmaster 
here, and was followed by a Mr. Balcom, who in 
turn was succeeded by Mr. T. Fisk. J. W. Tilton 
was the next and Mr. Hickumbottom held the 
office prior to the appointment of the present post- 
master, L. H. Robison. 

Probably the first of the many mills erected on 
the Wakatomika in this township was by Hezekiah 
Blount, in what is now known as “Egypt”. This 
mill has changed owners frequently and been re- 
built, but is yet in operation and owned by Mr. 
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Garrison Frampton, and is known far and near as 
“Frampton’s Mill.” A saw-mill has been connected 
with it since it was first erected, which was fifty-five 
or sixty years ago. 

The second mill on this stream, known as “Grege’s 
mill,” and owned by William Gregg, was built about 
1840, by Henry Crabbs and William Garner. Only 
a saw-mill was erected here at first, but a few years 
later the grist-mill was added. ‘hese two with the 
Holmes’ mill at Fallsbury, are probably the only 
mills in the township now in operation. 

A very early school-house, and probably the first 
in the township, was erected in the Van Winkle 
settlement, not far from the village of Fallsbury. 

One of the first religious organizations in this 
township was, probably, the Old School Baptist. 
Miner McQueen was a member of this denomina- 
tion, and soon gathered around him a few settlers 
who were of his way of thinking, and they held 
religious meetings in his house, himself preform- 
ing the duties of pastor. Mr. Christopher Coff- 
man also preached occasionally for these people. 

The organization of the society was effected 
about 1832, and Miner McQueen, Christopher 
Coffman, John Fry and wife, Mrs. Buck, Mrs. 
Varner, Mrs. John Porter and a few others were the 
original members of this organization. In the old 
graveyard near Fallsbury yet stands an old, 
squatty, hewed-log building, the first, and, indeed, 
the only church erected by this society. It was, 
probably, built about 1835. Services are yet reg- 
ularly held in this building. he society isa weak 
one, probably, not numbering over a dozen mem- 
bers at present. 

During the war a great many new church or- 
ganizations sprang up all over the country, in con- 
sequence of a difference of political opinion, and 
the strife and feeling engendered by the great Re- 
bellion. These organizations called themselves 
“Christian Union,” and the members were gener- 
ally members of that portion of the Democratic 
party, who did not believe in the prosecution of 
the war for the Union. ‘They were generally 
members of other churches, who left those 

‘churches, because the prayers for the President of 
the United States and the success of the Union 
army grated harshly upon their ears. 

Such a church sprang up in Fallsbury. A Mr. 


George Higgins was the leader and principal or- 
ganizer, ‘This society was organized at the school- 
house, and the principal members, George Higgins, 
Gideon McQueen and wife, William Booth and 
wife, Obediah Baufman, Thomas Gorley, Alice 
Gilbreath, John Reed, Henry Wilson, Lewis 
Baughman, Catharine Mossholder, Susan Scott, 
Ann Scott, Levi Priest and wife, Alexander Smith 
and Leonard Billman. 

This organization purchased a dwelling house, 
and fitted it up for a church building, and George 
Higgins and Rev. Atherton were the principal 
ministers. Soon after the war ended, the church 
ended, and has not, for some years, been known 
among the churches of Fallsbury. 

The third church organized in Fallsbury, was 
the Disciple. This congregation was organized 
the third Sunday in March, 1869, and during the 
same and the following year, erected a church 
building in the village. David D. Mitchel, Mr. 
White and J. A. Walters were their first preachers; 
John Howell, elder; Samuel Hupp, clerk, and 
William Scott, John Howell and Jacob Booth, 
trustees. The organization consisted of twenty- 
five members or more; it now has a membership 
of forty-four. 

The Sabbath-school was organized in 1875, the 
average attendance being now about twenty. 

Outside the village of Fallsbury, there are two 
churches within the limits of the township—both 
Methodist Episcopal. 

One, the Pleasant Valley church, is located on 
the Zanesville and Mount Vernon road, about one 
mile southeast of Fallsbury. This church was 
organized at the house of Noah Reed, about 1836. 
Messrs. Noah Reed and George Gardner were the 
movers in the organization; and the 
original members were Noah Reed and wife, 
George Gardner and wife, Silas Bland and wife, 
John ‘Tilton and wife, Aaron Decker, and William 
Beckham and wife. 

heir first church building, a log, was erected 
about one mile south of the present building, in 
1837; the second and present building, a frame, 
was erected about 1857, and cost about one thou- 
sand dollars. ‘heir first regular minister was 
Rey. Bell, of the Northern Ohio conference. 

At present this is a large active congregation, 


principal 
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which has a membership of about one hundred. 

The Sunday-school was organized the year after 
the church edifice was erected (1838), and has been 
‘well sustained, six months in the year, to the 
present time, and now numbers forty or fifty 
members. 

The other church in this township, also a Meth- 
odist Episcopal, was organized about the same time 
It is known as the “Gos- 
hen” church, and is located in what is known as 


as the Pleasant Valley. 


Egypt, in the valley of the Wapitomika. 

John Painter was one of the prominent members 
of this organization, and the society was probably 
first organized at his house. Garrison Frampton 
was also a prominent mover in this organization 
and a class leader. John Rogers, John Frost and 


Edward Bishop were also among the original 
members. Silas Bland who lived at that time in 
the neighborhood of Gregg’s mill, was also much 
interested in this church, and gave the ground 
upon which their first church building was erected. 
This first building was a frame, and was built about 
1855. 
was moved several miles to its present location in 


Some years afterwards, this same building 


the eastern edge of the township, where it was re- 
paired and built over into the present church, in 
1880, costing as it stands about nine hundred 
dollars. 

The present membership is probably fifty or 
more. The organization of the Sunday-school was 
coeval with that of the church, and is yet main- 
tained. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 


FRANKLIN TOWNSHIP. 


MounbD BUILDERS’ WORKS—SURVEY—-TOPOGRAPHY—SETTLERS AND SETTLEMENTS—CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PEOPLE- 


PUBLIC OFFICIALS—MINERAL DE&POSITS—SCHOOLS—CHURCHES 


MEETING. 


‘Ts this the land our fathers loved, 
The freedom which they toiled to win? 
Is this the soil whereon they moved? 
Are these the graves they slumber in? 
Are we the sons by whom are borne 
The mantles which the dead have worn?” 
—Whittier. 
HIS township abounded in works erected by 
the Mound Builders. Few sections of the 
extensive territory in which these works are located 
are more prolific than this township. It seems to 
have been a Mound Builders’ paradise. If these 
silent monuments of a lost race could but talk, 
what treasures would they reveal. How insignifi- 
cant man appears standing mute and dumb beside 
these works; what a lesson they teach of man’s 
ignorance, and how all his boasted knowledge and 
power vanish, as in their presence he is dumb 
and helpless as a child. They are here, his prac- 
ticel sense tells him that, but little else does he 
know of them. 


AND RELIGIOUS MATTERS—A PIONEER CAMP 


Among the most elaborate and extensive of 
these works were those on the high hill, the most 
elevated ground in the yicinity, a short distance 
north of Amsterdam, near to, and in a northeast- 
erly direction from Fairmount church in Licking 
township. These consisted of a circular wall or 
embankment, now only a few feet high, enclosing 
an area‘of about eight acres. On the outside of 
this wall is a ditch eight or ten feet feet in width, 
which was made by throwing the earth out to make 
the embanament. These works have been plowed 
over many times, and are gradually disappearing. 
Within this enclosure there stood, near its center 
and within one hundred feet of each other, ‘hiked 
mounds, two being of stone. One of the stone 
mounds had a diameter at the base of forty-five 
feet, and the other two mounds of thirty feet; all 
were about twenty-five feet in height. The two 
stone mounds were removed many years ago by 


—— or 
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Mr. Tolling Cover, who found in the oul one some 
skeletons within three feet of the surface of the 
ground, which must have belonged to persons of 
very large size. ‘The stone in these mounds were 
not of large size, and the earth, after their removal, 
was very black, and gave indications of the pres- 
ence of fire before and soon after the commence. 
ment of the mounds; perhaps upon the first layer 
of stone, or more likely, upon altars which had 
been erected, and upon which sacrifices had been 
offered as an act of worship, as was the practice of 
some ancient nations. 

By no means the most insignificant of the 
works of the Mound Builders in Franklin town- 
ship, is the large stone mound half a mile south 
of the center of the township. Its diameter at 
the base was originally about forty feet, but it is 
much more now, as an attempt made many years 
ago to open it and get down into the middle, re- 
sulted in greatly reducing its height (probably 
about twenty feet), and adding to its diameter by 
throwing the stone down upon all sides of it. 
‘The earth was not reached in the middle, but the 
height of the mound was reduced about ten feet. 
The late Judge Elmathan Schofield, of Lancaster, 
who was government surveyor during one of the 
earlier years of the present century, and as such 
run the section lines here, one of which crossed 
this mound, made an entry upon his field notes, 
after designating its locality, pronouncing it “a 
singular pile of stone.” 

He probably understood littie at that early day 
about the works of the Mound-Builders, particu- 
larly their stone works. 

Probably the “Tippett” mound has attracted 
as much attention as any other in Franklin town- 
ship. It is situated a few hundred yards east of 
the road leading from Newark to Linnville, in full 
view of it, near the former residence of Mr. James 
‘Tippett. This mound was seventy-five feet in 
diameter, and.twenty-one feet high. It was opened 
several years since, and a stone whistle and quite 
a number of human skeletons exhumed. ‘Two 
remarkably well preserved crania were taken out, 
in connection with skeletons, at twenty feet from 
the top, and just above the level of the land 
around the base of the mound. The mound was 
composed of layers of earth, charcoal, ashes and 
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hn eiRas This mound was opened with 
great care by the Messrs. ‘Tippett, and was one of 
the most symmetrical and interesting of its class. 

There is a fort of low banks near the center of 
the township, in part on the farm of P. ’, Coulter, 
nearly a mile east of the Tippett mound, and 
about the same distance northeasterly from the 
celebrated stone mound. 

There is also a stone mound near the Madison 
township line, half a mile or more from Clay Lick; 
and also one on the farm of A. Inlow, neither of 
which is There are also earth 
mounds of greater or Jess magnitude on the farms 
oi A Trout, D..Moore, oJ. Smith, 
Mr. Handly’s “spring farm,” 


of large size. 


Brownfield, 
and also one near 
Hopewell township line east of lands of Mr. A. 
Ballou, besides a few others not mentioned. 

There is very little, if any, reliable Indian history 
in any way identified with the territory embraced 
within Franklin township. 

This township was composed entirely of United 
States military lands, sometimes called ‘Army 
lands,” and was part of the extensive tract dedi- 
cated by the Government to the payment of the 
officers and soldiers of the Revolution. Congress, 
by an act passed June 1, 1796, authorized the sur- 
vey into ranges and townships, of this tract, and 
Franklin township appears on the plat of the orig- 
inal survey as in the first tier of townships in the 
eleventh range. 

The surveys into ranges and townships took 
was granted by Con- 
gress, and it was to these surveying parties that 
Elias Hughes, John Stadden, and perhaps others 
of the earliest pioneers of this county, were at- 
tached. The surveys 
townships were made at subsequent, but not -re- 
mote periods. 

The township is watered by Hog run and 
Swamp run, the latter heading here, and emptying 
into Hog run in Licking township; also by Little 
Clay lick, which heads in Hopewell township and 
flows through the corner of Franklin; and’by Big 
Clay lick, which has its source near the line of 
Hopewell, running about five miles through Frank- 
lin. The bottom lands along these streams are 
very fertile, and the lands generally, though some- 


place soon after authority 


into smaller tracts than 


what hilly, are productive, there being little if any 
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waste land in the township. Corn, the cereals, 


and grasses, all grow well. 

The townships around Franklin were all settled 
before it, except Hopewell—Madison in 1798, 
Licking in 1801, Bowling Green in 1802, and 
Newark, which It, 1800. ‘The 
first settlers within the territory which now consti 


corners with in 
tutes Franklin township were George Ernst, John 
and Jacob Switzer, who came in the spring of 
1805, the first-named from the Shenandoah valley, 
and the two latter from the “Glades,” in Pennsyl- 
yania. Mr. John Feasel came in the autumn of 
the same year, also from the Shenandoah valley. 
Siglar came to Licking township in 1805, 
Maryland, and on the first day of March, 
His son, William, 
In 1808 
ploneers, who 


John 
from 
1807, moved into this township. 
then a mere lad, accompanied 
Mr. John Hull joined _ these 
were further reinforced in 1809 by Mr. Hugh 
Scott, Rev. J. W. Patterson, Isaiah Hoskinson, 
and sa) - inn: A Mr. Fulton came, 
meanwhile, who taught the first school in the 
township, in a building within the circle of this 
first settlement. 

Mrs. Motherspaw, daughter of the pioneer, John 


him. 


Dustheimer. 


Feasel, had the longest residence in this township, 
having been brought here in 1805; and Mr. Will- 
iam Siglar, the next longest, or since 1807. 

Mr. John Wilkin, Michael: Fry, as well as Uriah 
Huli and a few others, settled in this township 
in and before the year 1812, when the township 
was organized and named, in honor of the great 
American philosopher, Benjamin Franklin. 

Isaiah Hoskinson, sr., and Moses Sutton, sr., 
were elected the first justices of the peace. 

Franklin township has not now, and never had, a 
village in it, except the minature town of Amster- 


4 


dam. It has no stores, no post offices, no grog- 


shops, no manufactories. ‘The people are almost 
wholly given to agriculture, and to the quiet, hon- 
est, successful pursuit of their avocation, and have 
attained to a good degree of equality in pecuniary 
circumstances. ‘The people are sober, industrious, 
frugal, hospitable, and give no countenance or en- 
couragement to vagabonds, demagogues, busy-bod- 
ies in other people’s matters, to the idle, or lazy, to 
loafers, vagrants, horse-jockies or speculators, pro- 
fessional office-seekers, note-shavers, whiskey-drink- 


I 


ers, nor, indeed, any who are engaged in vicious 
and demoralizing pursuits. It is literally and pre- 
eminently a rural township, in which the rural vir- 
tues prevail. During the seventy-five years that 
have elapsed since the first settlement of the town- 
ship, they have had only four county officers. 
The late Henry Burner was county commissioner, 
Mr. Anthony Pitzer county surveyor, Stephen Hos- 
kinson.commissioner, and Benjamin Brownfield a 
member of the legislature. ‘he township has 
probably furnished as few representatives for the 
The Na- 
tional road runs along the southern boundary of 
Franklin, being mainly in Bowling Green, but in 
several places running a little into Franklin, as at 
Amsterdam, and for some distance east of it. 
The Flint ridge slopes off nearly a mile from 
Hopewell into Franklin, striking it near the middle 
of its eastern boundary, making that portion of the 
township, to the extent of a mile in width, un- 
usually hilly, or somewhat mountainous in its 


State prison as for the State legislature. 


aspects and scenery. Little has ever been done in 
the way of attempts to turn to practical account 
One such 


effort was made about fifty years ago by Mr. Hugh 


the mineral deposits of this township. 


Scott, one of the early and enterprising pioneers 
of the township, who discovered, upon his land, a 
deposit of iron ore, which he mined, and mar- 
keted by hauling it to the Granville furnace. ~ It 
was understood generally, to have been attend- 
ed with rather ill success, but whether the enterprise 
terminated because of the distance between the 
ore and the furnace, and consequent expense of 
or whether the deposit was 
supply ceased, or for other 
reasons is not remembered. If, therefore, the 
township has any mineral wealth, it is, as yet, un- 
developed. 

Schools were early organized, and educational 
matters in the township have kept pace with those 
of other townships in the county. It is divided 
into six school districts in which good houses are 
erected. ‘There is also one fractional district in the 
southern part. 

The first religious society started in the town- 
ship was the Methodist society, which now wor- 
ships in Ellis chapel. It was organized at the 
house of John Siglar, in 1809, or a year later, 


getting it to market, 
worked out and the 
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possibly. The first church edifice they erected 


was a hewed log building in 1818, on the site of | 


the present building, which superseded it in 1851. 

Among the early time ministers of the society 
were Ralph Lotspeitch, James Quinn, Jesse Stone- 
‘man, Levi Shinn, brother to Asa, Isaac Quinn, 
David Young, Michael Ellis, Charles Waddle, 
Mr. McElroy, Noah Fidlar, Martin Fate, John 
McMahon, C. Springer, Alexander McCracken, Le- 
roy Swormsted, and Jacob Young. 

The Lutherans organized the second church in 
Franklin township. This is the pioneer Lutheran 
church in Licking county, and the Rev. Andrew 
Henkle, Rev. Peter Schmucker, Rev. Charles 
Henkle, and Rev. Amos Bartholomew, were the 
pioneer Lutheran preachers. The first named 
organized the Lutheran church in this township, 
in the autumn of 1817, having previously visited 
and preached to the people in that neighborhood 
a few times. ‘The settlers were, for the most part, 
from the Shenandoah valley, Virginia, and had 
been trained in the Lutheran faith aud doctrines. 

George Ernst, Daniel Motherspaw, John Feasel, 
Henry Burner, Jacob Wilkins, Jacob Row, the 
family of John Wilkin deceased, and a few 
others, with the families of the foregoing, patron- 
ized the enterprise of Mr. Henkle, and soon after 
‘the organization of the society they erected a 
hewed-log structure of small dimensions, which 
answered the double purpose of church and 
school-house. Rev. Andrew Henkle’s father, Rev. 
Paul Henkle, a well known Lutheran minister in 
the Shenandoah valley, and the successor of the 
distinguished Rev. General Peter Muhlenberg, of 
revolutionary fame and memory, had been the re- 
ligious instructor of some of these families, and of 
their fathers and mothers. They, therefore, read- 
ily and joyfully embraced the opportunity pre- 
sented of having the Gospel preached to them 
statedly, by a minister of their own faith, and that, 
too, by the son of the pastor of their parents. 
Sometime previous Rey. Andrew Henkle had 
taken charge of the Lutheran church in Somerset, 
Perry county, and while living there, he, in 1817, 
organized this church in Franklin, and immediately 
thereafter was elected pastor, and remained such 
until 1824, when he resigned. 

After his resignation the church remained with- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


out a settled minister about two years, but its pul- 
pit was supplied with considerable regularity by 
Rev. Peter Schmucker, of Newark, then engaged 
in secular pursuits, but who answered the calls for 
ministerial services on the Sabbath; and by Rev. 
Charles Henkle, of Somerset, a brother of An- 
drew, who had, at that time, 
churches in Perry county. 


charge of some 


The Shenandoah valley was very prolific in Lu- 
therans and Lutheran ministers. Rev. Peter Muh- 
lenberg was, until 1776, the principal Lutheran 
minister in that valley, and was, moreover, the son 
of the founder of the Lutheran church in the 
United States. In 1776, soon after Tord Dun- 
more’s treachery to the colony of Virginia became 
manifest, being then in charge of the Lutheran 
church at Woodstock, he abandoned his pulpit 
and took the field as a regimental officer of the 
Virginia line. 

Rey. Paul Henkle, father of Andrew and 
Charles, entered the Shenandoah valley before the 
close of the last century, and preached there many 
years. He reached a great age, and continued his 
ministrations in the pulpit to near the close of his 
life. He had a large family of sons, all of whom, 
probably, entered the Lutheran ministry in the 
Shenandoah valley, except one. Those now re- 
membered were David, Paul, Andrew, Charles and 
Ambrose, making, with the father, six in all. 

The father of Rey. Peter Schmucker emigrated 
to this country, and settled in the Shenandoah 
valley near the commencement of the present 
Three of his sons, George, Nicholas and 
Peter, there entered the Lutheran ministry. 

Nicholas ministered to the same congregation, 
and from the same pulpit, for a generation at least, 
which Rey. Peter Muhlenberg had left when he 
entered the army. ‘The two brothers of Nicholas 
also preached in the different Lutheran churches 


century. 


of the valley. Rey. 5. 5. Schmucker and his son, 
Rey. S. M. Schmucker, who were son and grand- 
son of George; and Rev. George Schmucker, son 
of Nicholas, also making six in all, had each charge 
of JLuthean churches in the valley, which, in the 
aggregate, ran through a period of many years. 
Ministrations from 
preachers to these Shenandoah valley Christian 


these Shenandoah valley 


emigrants of Franklin township, often brought 


vivid impressions of old-time religious services to 
their minds, and could not well-have been other- 
wise than mutually interesting. Their voices and 
the voices of those bearing their names, had been 
heard by these people long before, and here they 
felt that they were not strangers. 

In the fall of 1826, Rev. Amos Bartholomew 
was called to the church as its pastor, and remained 
about eleven years. After remaining vacant about 
a year, Rev. J. Manning became regular pastor, in 
which capacity he served the church nearly eight 
years; meanwhile the church edifice, commenced 
during the pastorate of Mr. Bartholomew, was 
completed, and has since been occupied. It is 
neat and commodious. After remaining vacant 
two years, Rev. Mr. Richart became pastor, and 
remained two years. He was succeeded in a 
short time by Rev. G. W. Shafer, who continued 
the settled minister several years. After the res- 
ignation of Mr. Shafer, the pulpit was supplied 
about one year by Rev. D. F. Phillips, and then 
by Rev. William M. Gilbreath for two years. The 
latter was succeeded by his brother, Rev. J. L. 
Gilbreath, in 1854. 

The church enjoys a moderate degree of pros- 
perity. It sustains a prayer meeting, and has con- 
nected with it a flourishing Sabbath-school. 

The first elders of this church were Daniel 
Motherspaw and George Ernst. 

The third, last formed, and only other religious 
society in this township, is the Christian Union 
church, organized during the progress of the late 
Rebellion. It was composed, principally, of those 
Methodists who held their membership at Ellis 
chapel, in Franklin, and at Spencer chapel, in 
Hopewell townships, who did not approve of the 
attitude of the Methodist Episcopal church on 
slavery, the war, and collateral questions, or who 
disapproved of the introduction of those secular 
matters into the pulpit. 

Some of those who actively participated in the 
establishment of this William 


church, were 


Henslee, William Rutledge, John Cochran, Daniel | 
Loughman, Zachariah Rutledge, David Wolf, John | 


Wolf, John Snelling, Samuel Lampton, and Will- 
iam D, Rutledge. 
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They erected a neat, substantial church near the 
township line between Franklin and Hopewell. A 
Sabbath school is connected with the church, ° 
Revs. Benjamin Green and -W. Henslee for some 
years after the organization of the church occupied 
its pulpit. . 

In this connection it will be interesting to re- 
ligious people in the township to know what Mr. 
Isaac Smucker says in his ‘Recollections of 
1825,” regarding the first camp meeting he ever at- 
tended, and which was in this township: 


‘A few days after my arrival here, in 1825, I attended a 
camp meeting held in Franklin township, not far from the large 
stone mound, some eight miles from Newark. ‘The meeting 
was held in a pleasant and somewhat romantic locality, near the 
western termination of the Flint ridge. The weather was de-_ 
lightful, the preaching good, and the surrounding and incidents 
of the meeting had a flavor of freshness and novelty about 
them that rendered the occasion one decidedly enjoyable. 

‘‘A tall, slender, erect, long-visaged, grave old man, with 
elongated hair, that had passed into the last stage of silver-grey 
hue, occupied himself conspicuously as chief singer of the oe- 
casion—the venerable leader in the musical department of the 
devotional exercises. His name was Siglar, I understood, 
and he sung with spirit, energy and much power of voice. 
The great congregation joined him and they made the 
welkin ring sonoreusly while singing those fine old Metho- 
dist camp meeting hymns. The multitude gathered for 
worship from all the regions round about in these ancient 
groves, were greatly moved, yea! thrilled by the inspiring notes 
of the melodious minstrelsy. The reverberations of those 
sacred songs, as sung by a thousand voices in the spirited, 
natural, unartistic style of our primitive settlers, in those grand 
old woods, gave zest to the enjoyment of the interesting occa- 
sion, and the scenes and incidents thereof are numbered among 
the memories to be cherished in the hereafter. 

‘Rey, Zerah H. Coston was the only preacher presert whose 
name I now remember. J had heard him preach a sermon 
a short time before, in front of the old jail, for the ben- 
efit of Peter Dimond, then under sentence of death. I think, 
however, that Judge Fidlar, whom I heard perform a similar 
service for Dimond, was also present, though I am not certain. 
This was my first appearance at a Methodist camp meeting, 
but not my last. I attended one held near Chatham, nearly 
fifty years ago, whcre I heard Rev. L. L. Hamlin preach his 
celebrated sermon from the text—‘'Ye are my witnesses saith the 
Lord!’ Ihad heard him preach it once before, and it was 
worth repeating. Few men had a more attractive style of pul-' 
pit oratory than he. [also attended one on the Flint ridge, 
more than forty-five years ago, conducted by our well known 
pioneer veteran, the Rev. C. Springer, and another a few years 
later, held near Elizabethtown, under the same management. 
I have attended others later, and I confess to a partiality by 
way of variety, fer the old style of camp meeting oratory—the 
pulpit in the wilderness, as we had it in the days of “Auld lang 
syne. 
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HIS township is second in the county in popu- 

lation, wealth and influence. 
in being peopled from the start with first-class set- 
tlers—people of intelligence, thrift and energy. 
They were from New England and a province in 
Old England—Wales. The former were shrewd, 
pushing, enterprising, money-making; and both 
were honest, industrious, religious. Both came in 
oganized communities, determined to establish 
permanent, prosperous and happy homes in the 
far west. The combination of the various elements 
of which these communities were composed, was 
a most fortunate one, and probably a more desira- 
ble population could not be found in the State or 
United States than they furnished to Granville 
township. With this foundation to build upon, is 
it any wonder the superstructure is solid, beautiful, 
attractive, and destined to have a history of con- 
tinually increasing importance, and an influence for 
good that will extend its boundary continually as 
the years go by? 

The township was organized in 1807, out of the 
west half of Licking township, Fairfield county. 
The latter township then embraced all of what is 
now Licking county, except the Refugee lands. 
This being cut in two in the center, the west half 
was named Granville,.and was, therefore, the sec- 
ond township organized in this territory. 

The soil of the northern half is not especially 
attractive, being composed of hills or table lands 


It was fortunate 


and is clayey, but produces wheat and all the small 
grains in abundance. It was all heavily timbered 
with the different varieties of oak and other hard 
woods that flourish on the uplands. This part of 
the township seems to have been very attractive to 
the Welsh people, by whom it was mainly settled, 
probably from the fact that it was, at an early day, 
far more healthy than the miasmatic bottoms of 
Raccoon and Licking. Since the county has been 
cleared, cultivated and settled, these bottoms are 
as healthy as the ‘Welsh Hills,” and far more pro- 
ductive. There is, however, a good deal of rich 
bottom land in the township along the Raccoon 
fork and its tributaries. The peculiar blending of 
hill and valley in this beautiful region attracted the 
New England pioneers, who also dreaded the ague 
and malaria of the broader and more swampy bot- 
toms of Licking, and yet desired bottom land for 
farmirfg purposes. ‘There is a gentle terraced in- 
cline down the Raccoon from Granville to Newark. 
This stream of clear, beautiful water passes across 
the township a little south of its center, tumbling 
over a rocky and gravelly bed, and is the only 
stream of consequence within the township limits. 

An Indian trail branched from the main trail 
near Newark, and passed across the township up 
the Raccoon valley to the Wyandot village near 
Johnstown. Unfortunately no Indian history has 
been preserved in connection with this township— 
and this is the case, also, with most other town- 
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ships in the ccunty—though there is no doubt that 
this territory, especially the valley of the Raccoon, 
was extensively used by them as a hunting ground. 
No permanent Indian camps appear to have had an 
existence here, unless prior to historic times. 

The works of the Mound Builders in this town- 
ship are very numerous and interesting; indeed, in 
number and varied character are scarcely excelled 
by those of Newark township. The Raccoon val- 
ley and contiguous territory constitute, probably, 
the most interesting territory in the State, or even 
in the United States for the antiquarian. Mounds 
of different sizes and heights, earthworks of every 
kind known to the historian exist here in great 
numbers. Numbers yet to be seen and traced may 
almost be counted by the hundred, while many, 
very many, have disappeared entirely, by the 
ravages of time and the plow, and live only in the 
memory of the oldest inhabitants. 
care seems to be taken to preserve these mounds 
and works. Wherever they are in the way of the 
tiller of the soil, they are ruthlessly plowed down 
or dug away. ‘They are disappearing with com- 
parative rapidity, and very soon, with few excep- 
tions, will live only in history. Occcasionally they 
are erected upon high peaks, or places inaccessible 
to the plow and cultivator, and in such places are, 
of course, in the best state of preservation. The 
traveler between Newark and Granville will observe 
many of these mounds, a few yet pretty well pre- 


No particular 


served, even on the extensive and rich bottoms of | 


the Raccoon; but the better preserved works, and 
those probably the most interesting, are located 
upon the hills that shut in the valley. Captain M. 
M. Munson, who occupies a beautiful farm in the 
midst of these mounds, and who -has made them 
something of a study, is confident that around the 
great Aligator mound, located not far from his 
house, is a complete system of mounds and earth- 
works that point to it as a common center. How- 
ever this may be, there is certainly a large circle of 
works in this vicinity, extending several miles in 
every direction, and seemingly connected with each 
other and with the “Old Fort” near Newark and 
its contiguous works. 

The Alligator mound is situated upon the sum- 


mit of a hill nearly two hundred feet high, about - 


six miles west of Newark, near Granville.- The 
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shape and form of this reptilian monster are dis- 
tinctly presented, so that all admit, at the first 
glance, that it was undoubtedly intended to repre- 
sent the alligator or American crocodile. His en- 
tire length is two hundred feet. The greatest 
breadth of his body is twenty feet, and his length 
between the fore legs and hind legs is fifty feet. 
The limbs are each twenty-five feet long. The 
head, fore shoulders and back have an eleva-~ 
tion varying from three to six feet, while the 
remainder of the body averages considerably less. 
The head, limbs and tail gradually taper off to 
their termination. ‘The scholarly author of ‘‘Pre- 
Historic Man” visited this effigy in 1876, just 
before the issue of the third edition of his work, 
and he expresses the belief that it ‘symbolizes 
some object of special awe and veneration, thus 
reared on one of the chief ‘high places’ of the 
nation, with its accompanying altar, upon which 
these ancient people could witness the celebration 
of the rites of their worship, its site having been 
obviously selected as the most prominent feature 
in a populous district abounding in military, civic 
and religious structures.” It is probable this effigy 
was an object of worship, as the Mound Builders 
were certainly a superstitious and idolatrous race. 
It probably belongs to the same class of mounds 
as the “Eagle mound” in the “old fort.” The 
hill upon which the Alligator mound is situated, is 
a “spur” jutting into the level bottom, and not 
far from the foot of the hill, and to the east of it 
perhaps one-fourth of a mile, on the level bottom, 
is the curiously shaped mound called the ‘“Cres- 
cent.” It is an “immense pile of dirt,” which 
seems to lie upon top of the ground as if it had 
been transported from a distance, thrown down 
there and fashioned into the shape of a half-moon 
or crescent. It is composed largely of gravel and in 
its composition differs largely from the dark, loamy 
earth around it. ‘This mysterious crescent-shaped 
pile has been plowed over for fifty years or more, 
and of course is much reduced in height, but is yet 
probably six or seven feet high. It is large and 
thick in the center, and tapers in either direction 
toa point. It is located on lot number eight of 
the Granville purchase, now owned by D. M. 
Knapp. 

Another very extensive earthwork once occupied 
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the bottom land near the Crescent, and to the 
south of it. When the first settlers entered this 
valley, and for several years afterward, this im- 
mense circular wall was plainly visible and was two 
or three feet in height in places. It enclosed 
seventy-five or eighty acres of beautiful bottom 
land, and, like the Crescent, the embankment 
seemed to have been made without digging the 
earth from either side of it, no ditch appearing. 
This work covered portions of lots seven, eight, 
nine and ten of the Granville purchase, and the 
larger part of it was between Centerville street 
and the bluffs on the north of the valley, though 
it extended, probably, slightly south of Centerville 
street. ‘The 
done its work, and this work of antiquity has 
probably entirely disappeared. It is said that the 
embankment was without a break or gateway, and. 


“savage plowshare” has long since 


no mound or other work appeared within the cir- 
cular enclosure. 

North of this, half a mile or more, east of the 
Crescent about the same distance, and upon a 
“spur” of the bluffs, on the “Fort Hill” or Mc- 
Cune farm is one of the most wonderful of all the 
ancient works in this section—wonderful from its 
size, peculiar shape and internal arrangement. It 
is situated upon lots five and six of the Granville 
purchase, extends a little into the Welsh Hills pur- 
chase, and was evidently intended, from its cut- 
side ditch and high embankment, as a military 
work. Even to this day the embankment is in 
places, measuring from the bottom of the ditch to 
the top of the embankment, ten feet in height, 
though generally it is much lower than this; but 
when first erected it must have been a work of 
_considerable magnitude. It incloses about fifty 
acres of ground. The embankment, evidently a 
breast-work, is a perfect piece of engineering skill, 
following closely the sinuosities of the brow of the 
hill, and wherever there is a ditch or depression in 
the hill, the embankment is higher than in other 
places. Conforming as it does to the form of the 
surface of the hill it is irregular in shape. 

Upon the hill, inside of this inclosure, two small 
circular works appear, inclosing about half an 
acre each. These have been plowed over many 
years and are much worn away, though the walls 
ate probably yet three or four feet in height. 
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These smaller works are in the form of circles, 
without any break in the walls, and are both 
located upon thethighest part of the hill, and near 
to its southern extremity, or, at least, a little south 
of the center of the greater work. ‘They are very 
near each other and lie on an east and west line. 
From the manner in which some of the forts of 
to-day are built, it would seem that these two 
smaller works were erected as places of last resort, 
or, in other words, as works in which to rally and 
fight after being driven from the outer defences. 
In the most easterly of these two circular forts, 


| are two small mounds, or lookout-stations, also an 


east and west line very near each other, and now not 
over two or three feet high. The whole surface of 
the hill is under cultivation, and this great work of 
antiquity is slowly disappearing in consequence. 
Sull further to the east of this work, and upon 
the bluffs, is situated what is known as the “‘reser- 
voir,” evidently once an artificial lake or reservoir 
for water. It is situated on lots two and three of 
the Granville purchase, now owned by M. M. 
Munson, and is probably twenty rods across the 
top. 
above mentioned, is located in a natural depres- 


It is probably half a mile from the fort 


sion in the hills, and has evidently been scooped 
out with great labor. Near this, and a little east 
of north, on lot two, isa “sugar loaf” or conical 
mound of considerable size—-probably fifteen feet 
in height and forty or fifty feet in diameter at the 
base. This mound is in a good state of preserva- 
tion. 

Still traveling eastward upon the bluffs, two con- 
ical hills are reached in half a mile or more, upon 
which are two small mounds, apparently scraped 
up to increase the height of these points as look- 
out stations. One is located upon the eastern and 
the other upon the western line of the farm of I. 
E. Bancroft, and not far from the eastern line of 
the township. 

Coming down into the valley several beautiful 
mounds are found further east in Newark township. 

On the southern end of lot eight, of the Granville 
purchase, belonging to Messrs. ‘Il’. M. and ‘T. Rose, 
very near and just south of Centerville street is a 
curious heap of sand, for which it is hard to ac- 
count, unless it be that the Mound Builders placed 
it there. It is in the center of a fine alluvial 
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bottom, and is irregular in form, appearing to have 
been brought from a distance and thrown off there 
for some purpose, although where it could have 
been brought from is something of a mystery, as 
the creek bottom in the vicinity does not appear 
prolific in the kind of sand of which it is com- 
posed. Immediately south of this sand pile and 
a few rods from it, yet exists the walls of a large 
circular work, enclosing, probably, twenty-five acres. 
The whole of this land has been under cultivation 
since the first settlement of the country, and the 
embankment is nearly plowed away in_ places, 
though still visible, and generally two or three fect 
above the surface of the ground. ‘This appears to 
have been a perfect circle, without ditch on either 
side, and without any opening or gateway. Its 
location is near where the old Granville feeder 
joins the Raccoon. It is very close to, and evi- 
dently connected with, the very large circular work 
before mentioned as covering seventy-five or eighty 
acres, and which has entirely disappeared. Directly 
south of this work, on the same lot, in the vicinity 
of the spot where the old canal feeder joins the 
Raccoon, and very near where the old Munson 
forge stood, is, or rather was, an ancient well. It 
was long since filled up, and now exists only in the 
memory of the older settlers. ‘The probability is 
it was filled in the construction of the canal, as it 
was very near the southern edge of the embank- 
ment. When first discovered it was sixty or sev- 
enty feet in depth, and had evidently beén bored 
through the soft shale that here underlies the sur- 
face. It was three or four feet in diameter; no 
water appeared in it, and the supposition is, that 
the operators, whether Mound Builders, Indians, 
or white men, had bored for salt, as a salt well was 
subsequently sunk in this vicinity, and operated for 
a time with partial success. Further up the creek 
a few rods, on the lot of E. Haskell is a conical 
mound, in a good state of preservation, probably 
ten fect in height, and thirty or forty feet in diam- 
eter. 

Directly south of these works in the valley, on 
the bluffs south of the creek, are many beautiful 
mounds. One of them on the farm of H. J. 
Little is about the size of the above described 
mound, has not been mutilated, and is yet in a 


good state of preservation. ‘To the west of this 


eer 
on the bluffs, are several others similar in construc- 
tion to those described, and the same may be said 
of the country north and northwest of Granville. 
‘To locate and describe all these works would oc- 
cupy more space than can be allowed in this work. 
Suffice it to say they are very numerous, but not 
perhaps, different from those already described. 
A conical mound once existed in Main street, in 
Granville, between the four churches of that place. 
It was graded down to make way for the street. 
It was probably fifteen feet in height at the date 
of the first settlement. Jeremiah RK. Munson deliy- 
ered a fourth of July oration from its summit in 
1800, 

Late in November, 1800, on the banks of Ramp 
creek, was lighted a camp-fire, around which sat 
four men who have played no small part in the 
history of this county. ‘These men were John 
Jones, Phineas Ford, Frederick Ford, and Benoni 
Benjamin. Jones and the two Fords were married 
to the three sisters of Benjamin. Jones was of 
Welsh extraction, but was born in New Jersey and 
partly reared in Pennsylvania; the Fords were 
originally Yankees, from Connecticut, and Benja- 
min was born in Northampton county, Pennsylva- 
nia. His father, Jonathan Benjamin, who followed 
him to this county about two years later, was born 
in the same decade with ‘Washington, and was 
thirty-eight years old at the Declaration of Indepen- 
ence. During the Revolution, in order to protect 
his family from Indians, he move ' to the vicinity 
of Baltimore, Maryland. At t 
he returned to Pennsylvania. 
until the spring of 1793, why 


-. mained 
.cmoved to the 
Virginia side of the Ohio, nearly opposite Mari- 
etta. Here Jones and the Fords married his three 
daughters. 

In the spring of 1799 these men, with their 
brother-in-law, Benoni Benjamin, went out to the 
Scioto, where they planted and raised a crop, and 
returning in the fall, moved their families there. 
In November, 1800, at the instance of Jones, they 
traveled up the Scioto to where Circleville now 
stands, and from there followed an Indian trail 
through Fairfield county in the direction of Lick- 
ing. 

Jones had before seen the Licking valley, hav- 
ing been connected with some surveying expedi- 
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tions, as well as Indian raids in this direction. 
Few, if any of the many enchanting basins in the 
Mississippi valley presented a more encouraging 
prospect to the pioneer than the Licking valley at 
that time, and it is not to be wondered at that 
Jones, a man of keen perceptions, sharpened and 
developed by extensive travel and adventure, 
should have led his little party of adventurers 
hither. 

A little incident that occurred at the camp fire 
before mentioned, is worthy of record. 

Mr. Isaac Stadden who had arrived at the Bowl- 
ing Green a short time previous, was out hunting, 
when he suddenly came upon this camp of pioneers. 
Each party was agreeably surprised at the unex- 
pected meeting. Stadden had supposed that those 
living in the Licking valley were the only set- 
lers in this section; while Jones and his party, 
entering the county from the Scioto, supposed they 
were the advanced pioneers, and that there was 
no setllement nearer than the mouth of the Lick- 
ing on the Muskingum. 

The hospitality common among the early settlers 
made Stadden a welcome visitor for the night. 
Jones. and Stadden soon recognized in each other 
old acquaintances, they ‘having been school-fellows 
in Pennsylvania. Neither had seen the other for 
a quarter of a century, and knew nothing of each 
other’s intervening history, of their adventures or 
whereabouts. Of the interest of such a meeting 


of such men, under such circumstances, none but: 


pioneers can conceive. 

There is a discrepancy in the statements regard- 
ing the time of this meeting, and also regarding 
the date of the arrival of Jones and his party. 
Captain M. M. Munson, from whose paper a part 
of the history of this township is taken, says this 
meeting took place in the spring of 1800, while 
Mrs. Stadden, wife of Isaac Stadden, says the 
meeting took place in the fall of 1800, and that 
the wives of these gentlemen (the Fords and 
Benjamin), were not with’ them at the time, but 
that they were prospecting in this valley with a 
view to settlement, and did settle here in the spring 
of 1801, as has been stated. 

It is impossible at this late day to reconcile 

these conflicting statements, but a close study of 
all the circumstances and incidents connected with 


the first setttement of the county, a comparison of 
dates and of matters connected with the early 
settlers would seem to place the weight of evidence 
in favor of Mrs. Stadden’s statement. Mrs. Stad- 
den was a pioneer of 1890, was very careful in her 
statements regarding pioneer matters, and a woman 
of remarkable mind and memory, 

Before coming here, Jones and his party had 
been offered what was termed donation lots by 
the agents of General Dayton, a large land-holder 
in the territory now composing Licking county. 
These lots were supposed to be located on Ramp 
creek, a stream which ran out in side-cuts or 
bayous, forming little swamps and ooze-grounds, 
with “cat-tails and leeks.” These, to Jones, fore- 
boded agues and biliary diseases, and he at once 
refused to make the stipulated settlement, and de- 
termined to locate on Middle or Raccoon fork 

Jones led his party across’ the middle fork, 
searching out one of the many springs of living 
water that skirt the base of the hills that enclose 
the valley. On lot number two of the Granville 
purchase, some ten rods from the foot of the hill, 
and some twenty rods from the present Centerville 
street, he made the first settlement within-the pres- 
ent limits of Granville township. . 

Some years before this, a hurricane had passed 
over this valley, taking down the primeval timber, 
and at the time of settlement the country was tim- 
bered with a second growth, in many places the 
blue ash predominating ‘This was particularly the 
case at the base of the hills, made wet and loamy 
by the sinking of the waters of the numerous 
springs that burst from the hill sides. Of these 
trees Jones built his cabin. By the last days of 
April, or the first of May, the logs had been cut, 
and the men, assisted by their wives, raised the 
first white man’s cabin in this township. Jones 
moved into this cabin, and the entire party re- 
mained with him until cabins had been erected on 
each of the locations selected. The Fords built 
on Ramp creek, near Union station, and Benjamin 
further down that stream, within the present limits 
of Newark township, not far from where the stream 
passes under the Granville feeder. 

Here begins the history of Granville township. 
Sometime in the same year, Patrick Cunning- 
ham, an Irishman (elsewhere mentioned in the 
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history of Newark township), built the second cab- | 


in, and became the second settler of the township. 

This house was about twenty or twenty-five rods 
northeast of the Jones’ cabin, and near another 
spring. Cunningham planted some trees, and be- 
gan the cultivation of several kinds of plants and 
fruits. 
came one of the first settlers of, Newark. 


In a year or two he removed to, and be- 


In the spring of 1802, some young men built 
some shanties, or cabins, a few rods east of ‘Pad- 
dy” Cunningham’s, and that season raised a crop 
of corn. 

It was in this year that the vanguard of Welsh 
Hills settlers made its appearance. Deacon The- 
ophilus Rees had. made a purchase of land in this 
township during the previous year, and had sent 
Chaplain Jones and others out to view it. 
fully written history of this settlement appears in 
another chapter. 

David Thomas and David Lewis were the first 
of the Welsh Hills settlers to enter the township 
as permanent settlers; but they were soon followed 
by Theophilus Rees and “Jimmy” Johnson. 

Mr. Munson says that these Welsh settlers, the 
first of them, came in the fall, bought the crops 
the young men above mentioned had raised, moy- 
ed into the cabins they vacated, and remained 
during the winter, beginning their settlement on 
the Welsh Hills in the spring of 1803. 


A care- 


The coming of Deacon Rees and his colony 
marks a most important era in the history of the 
township. He was a man of more than ordinary 
cultivation, a devoted member of the church, and 
his decendants are among the most respected of 
this community at the present time. 

On the first of October, 1802, Mrs. Jones gave 
birth to the first white child born in the township, 
and on the twenty-second day of the same month, 
Mrs. Jones died of puerperal fever, aged twenty- 
eight years. This was the first death of a white 
person in this township. She was buried in New- 
ark, on a little hill or hillock (probably an ancient 
mound,) just west of the market-house, and where 
the Beckwith family resided. Jones, after the 
death of his wife, sold his house and improve- 
ments to one Nash, and removed to the mouth of 
Fishing creek, below Wheeling 


g, where he married 
a second time. 


John Jones was born in New Jersey, but lived 
sometime in Pennsylvania, and, subsequently, on 
the banks of the Ohio river, in the western part of 
Virginia. The Fords and Benjamin also lived 
there in 1793. Mr. Jones died in October, 1851, 
after raising a family at the mouth of Fishing creek. 

Nash was in possession and occupying the house 
at the coming of the Granville company in 1805. 

There seems to be a desire to immortalize the 
first cabin erected in any particular subdivision of 
territory, and, as far as possible, every other first 
thing that entered into the germ of the new settle- 
ments. Ata pioneer meeting on New Years day, 
1868, several canes made from the logs of this first 
cabin were presented to the officers of the Pioneer 
society, and the following is an extract from the 
address of Captain Munson, made at the time: 


“The trees from which these sticks were made were cut and 
The 


wood was rolled up into the first white man’s house reared in 


builded into a house before either of you were born. 


this township. In this house was born the first white child in 


the township, and here was witnessed the first death struggle. 
The first sermon preached in the township resounded from its 
walls; its manifold incidents would alone make a volume. * * 
These mountings are made from ancient coins plowed up 
around the old house, and could they but reveal their history, 
we should bz amazed and charmed at its witchery and interest.” 


The canes were prestnted to Hon. Isaac 
Smucker, secretary, and Dr. J. N. Wilson, vice- 
president of the society. 

In 1803, John Duke, James Evans, James 
James, and Mr. Chadwick settled in this town- 
ship; Messrs. Evans and James being Welshmen, 
settled on the Welsh hills. John Duke located 
near the Raccoon creek, and was elected the first 
justice of the peace in 1807. Esquire Duke came 
in 1803, from the vicinity of Wellsburgh, Brooke 
county, Virginia. His son, S. A. Duke, is now an 
influential citizen of Arkansas. 

The settlers, in 1804, of this township were 
Thomas Cramer, Simon James, and Peter Cramer, 
who settled on the Welsh hills. They were from 
western Virginia. 

The third, and a great epoch in the history of 
this township is marked by the coming of the 
Granville colony, in the fall of 1805. About the 
beginning of the present century, many organiza- 
tions were effected in the east for the purpose of 
purchasing land and making settlements in the 
great Northwest Territory and the State of Ohio. 
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Among these organizations was the “Licking Land 
company.” ‘The origin of this company, like 


many other great enterprises in the world’s history, 


it is said, had a love matter at the bottom of it. 
It is related that a young man offering himself to 
a young woman, in a neighboring and somewhat 
rival township, was rejected, and on his way home 


made a resolve to emigrate from a land where 


. Wet 


women were so fickle and false, to the new coun- 
try beyond the Ohio. However this may be, on 
the twenty-third day of April, 1804, in East Gran- 
ville, Massachusetts, a meeting was held, at which 
articles of association were drawn up and signed 
by thirty-five persons, mostly residents of the towns 
of Granville, Massachusetts, and Granby, Connect- 
icut. In the preamble, the objects of the associa- 
tion were stated to be the purchase of lands in the 


State of Ohio; the sending of agents to Ohio to . 


explore, to obtain correct information as to quality 
and situation of lands, price, mode of payment, 
title, etc. The body of the article makes them a 
body corporate, with as large powers as could be 
attained without special legislation, with two arti- 
cles of reservation: The first forbids a levying of 
taxes by a vote of the company, unless one-half of 
the subscribers or corporators should be present . 
the second provides that the agreement shall not 
be binding unless thirty persons shall subscribe to 
the same. Of the thirty-five persons subscribing 
to these articles, none survive. Captain Levi 
Rose, who lived and died at his old home on 
North street, was the last survivor. By a subse- 
quent vote of the corporation, the price of mem- 
bership, which had been eight dollars, was raised 
to ten dollars. May 10, 1804, the company met 
and appointed Levi Butler, Timothy Rose and 
Job Case agents, to go to Ohio to view and pur- 
chase such lands as would justify a settlement of 
the company. 

On the first day of August, 1804, another meet- 
ing of the company was held, when forty-four more 
persons signed the articles of association. Of these 
none survive. Amos Carpenter dying in Columbus, 
was, probably, the last. 

The agents appointed to view the land came to 
Ohio in May, 1804, and returned the following 
September. Their notes of observation taken dur- 
ing these explorations, and reported to the assocl- 


ation, show them to have been men of clear heads 
and sound judgment. 

September 24, 1804, a meeting was held, at 
which a new paper was presented in the nature and 
character of an article of agreement, in which the 
subscribers bind themselves, their heirs, executors 
and administrators to the performance of the sey- 
eral stipulations set forth inthe paper. ‘This is the 
most concise and explicit, in fact, the most lawyer- 
like instrument of writing that appears among the 
various papers of the company. Indeed it should 
have been such, as everything pertaining to the 
success of the company depended upon its accu- 
racy and binding effect. By this article of agree- 
ment the subscribers bind themselves to become 
the purchasers of the number of acres of lands 
set opposite their names. The greatest number of 
acres taken by one person was one thousand five 
hundred and the next greatest one thousand. 
These subscriptions were made by Jesse Munson 
and James Smith. The average of subscriptions 
was about two hundred acres each. Levi Butler, 
Timothy Rose, Job Case, Russel Atwater, Seth 
Hayes, Noahdiah Holcomb, Solomon Noble, 
Timothy Spellman, Levi Hayes, Samuel Thrall, 
Zadoc Cooley, and Cornelius Slocum, by this 
instrument, were made a committee, or rather a 
board of trustees, to receive deeds in trust, and to 
perform certain specific duties recited in the 
article. 

This was an important commission and the trust 
committed to them was executed with fidelity. 
Deacon Levi Hayes, who lived on Centerville 
street, and died in October, 1847, was the last sur- 
vivor. 

Many of the men composing this company were 
men of mark, who for solidity of judgment and 
probity of character, would adorn anyage. Their 
history reaches back to the days of the Revolution, 
when they stood shoulder to shoulder in defence 
of their country. In the closing scene of that 
conflict at Yorktown, three of them stood in the 
ranks of their countrymen, and witnessed that 
proudest of events, for Americans, the surrender 
of the British army. ‘Timothy Rose as lieutenant, 
commanding the left of his company, assisted in 
the storming of a British redoubt. 

Of the one hundred and eight subscribers to 
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these articles of agreement on September 21, 
1804, in Granville, Massachusetts, none now sur- 
General Augustine Munson, it is believed, 
He was a man of more 


vive. 
was the last survivor. 
than ordinary ability and importance in the Gran- 
ville colony. He was among the first purchasers 
of land in the township, and lived upon his farm 
his death. A period of more than sixty 
years. He built the first saw-mill 
township, and displayed much energy and enter- 
prise as an iron founder, canal contractor, and con- 
structor of public works. He rendered efficient 
military services in the War of 1812; was county 


until 
in Granville 


commissioner a number of years, and a member of 
the State legislature from 1822 to 1824, filling all 
positions of trust with marked fidelity and ability. 
His son, Captain M. M. Munson, writes as follows 
regarding his father and other matters of historical: 
interest: 


“‘General Augustine Munson was born in Granville, Massa- 
chusetts, September 30, 1783. He was the youngest child of 
Jesse and Mariam Munson. At the age of ten years he car- 
ried on horseback the first through mail from Schenectady 
to Fort Erie, the site of the present city of Buffalo. This jour- 
ney he made through the then wilderness country with no other 
guide than a pocket compass. At the age of fourteen he was 
sent to school at the academy in Lenox, where he remained 
some time, when he was placed under the instruction of the late 
Dr. Cooley, who kept aselect school for young men in Granville, 
Massachusetts. In 1804, a company was formed in Granville, 
Massachusetts, called the Licking Land company, for the pur- 
pose of buying land and effecting a settlement in Ohio. Mun- 
son was the youngest member who signed the articles of asso- 
ciation and emigrated with the colony in the fall of 1805, to 
Granville, Ohio. He was at the sale of the company held in 
December of that year, and became the purchaser of several 
lots of land as surveyed and sold by the company. 
1806 he built the first saw-mill in the township. It had a ca- 
pacity of four thousand feet per day. This mill was of vast 
importance to the new colony, as it furnished the only lumber 
for building to be had for miles aronnd, and no mill since con- 
structed has ever done so much to meet the wants of this com- 
munity. The winter following the coming of the colony sup- 
plies of flour, salt, etc., had to be brought from Chillicothe 
and other distant points, and Mr. Munson was generally em- 
ployed in managing all expeditions in that line. In the years 
1806 and 1807 he went to New York and New England to ad- 
just the unfinished business of the colony in that quarter, 

in the years 1808 and 1809 expeditions to the lake for fish and 
other supplies were undertaken by him, and in the same years a 
flouring-mill was projected and completed much to the con- 
venience and independence of the new settlement. During 
these years he, together with the more gay and festive part of 
the colony, organized a band of music, and instituted balls and 
festal assemblies. At the commencement of the war of 1812, 
this band was mustered in as a regimental band, joining the 


In the year 


t 


regiment of Colonel Cass, and was at the surrender of Hull at 
Detroit. Captain levi Rose’s company of infantry was surren- 
dered at the same time, and all came home on parole together. 

“Munson was employed in forwarding supplies to General 
Harrison’s army, and continued active in some branch of the 
service till the treaty of peace was signed in 1815. Coming 
home from the war he, in company with his brother, Major 
Jeremiah R. Munson, constructed and put in successful operation 
the ‘Granville furnace.’ This enterprise had more to do in 
bringing trade and traffic to Granville than any one project be- 
fore or since put on foot. After the fnrnace began to make 
blooms he started the ‘large works’ for the purpose of making 
This work supplied a want heretofore much 
The iron in its various forms be- 


wrought iron. 
felt in this part of the State. 
came a metallic currency —a medium of exchange of great value 
to the settlers. 

“The war of 1812 engendered a high military spirit all overthe 
country, and General Munson, and the Granville people were 
not exempt. Military drills had been in vogue from the first 
settlement of the township. It now grew in force, and instead 
of a single company, a regiment was organized, and Munson 
was elected and commissioned as major at the election in 1815; 
he was promoted to colonel, and remained in command of the 
regiment till the fall of 1818, when, in one of the most spirited 
and exciting contests ever known in this part of Ohio, he was 
elected brigadier general over Colonel Simons, of Mt. Vernon. 
So excited were the partizans in the contest, that one side 
demanded that the rival candidates should decide the contest 
by a ‘‘passage at arms,” and it is recorded that General Mun- 
son did not decline the combat. They were both good swords- 
men, but both had too good sense to make such fools of them- 
selves for such an occasion. In 1821-22-23 General Munson 
was returned to the lower house of the legislature where he took 
part in the discussion of, and voted for the ‘‘Internal Im- 
provement Measures,’ then being inaugurated in Ohio. 

‘In 1825 he became a contractor on the Ohio canal, building 
the Licking summit, Licking dam, deep cut, eight locks, etc. 
—all difficult and heavy jobs. These works bore ample testi- 
mony of his thoroughness and good faith as a contractor on 
the public works. 

‘‘In the session of 1830-31, by his personal effort aud influ- 
ence, he secured the vote of the members from Licking county 
for Mr. [Swing for United States senator, thereby putting the 
right man in the right place, securing to Ohio one of the 
ablest members the State has ever had in either branch of con- 


gress. Mr. l-wing, it will be remembered, was elected by one 
majority. General Munson was a great admirer of Mr. Clay, 


and when that gentleman came home with his cattle from Eng- 
land, he visited Kentucky, and purchased some of that and 
previous importations. He afterwards gave considerable at- 
tention to the introduction of improved short-horned cattle into 
Licking county. 

“In 1842 he projected and put in operation a lard oil factory 
which, though he made superior oils, was not a financial suc- 
cess. The fact of it being too far from the great markets where 
greases accumulate and can be purchased at an advantage, was 
the cause of its failure asa remunerative enterprise. From this 
time on the general spent most of his time on his farm, never, 
however, losing his interest in all measures and projects that 
would redound to the advancement and happiness of the whole 
country. Healways kept an open house and a free table: His 
motto was ‘Never breach the laws of héspitality.’ Munson, 


—— 
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_ on reaching his majority in the fall of 1804, cast his first vote 
for Jefferson. He was a firm supporter of Mr. Madison's 
meusures in the war of 1812, and stood by the administration 
_ of that pure patriot and statesman all through the difficulties 
and embarrassments that environed it. He voted for Mr. Mon- 
roe, and also for Mr. Clay, but gave a cordial support to the 
administration of Mr. 
action of Congress. 


Adams who was made President by the 
At the reorganization of parties or rather 
the formation of new parties which took place at this time, 
_ General Munson took sides with the Whigs, and supported the 
measures and policy —‘‘the American Policy,’"—as he was wont 
to call it, of that party, so long as it remained a political or- 
ganization. 

“General Munson was never hemmed in by the narrow limits of 
his own State, or circumscribed by any lines drawn inside of the 
boundaries of the whole country. He had no sympathy with 
those who would sectionalize one part of the country against 
the other, and held in execration him whoever or wheresoever 
he might be who would raise his parracidal hand against the fair 
fabric of American constitutional liberty. 
tune of Clay, 


It was the good for- 
Webster and other patriots of their day and 
who had stood by the country, to die when the 
sunshine of peace was over the land. Not so with General 
Munson. After he had grown oldand feeble, he saw the dark 
cloud of rebellion rise and burst in all its fury upon the country; 
but Heaven generously lengthened his days to see the carnage 
of blood cease, and behold the dawn that betokened a day of 
peace and reconciliation. Full of hope, and while the ship of 
State was still rocking on the troubled waters, he was permitted 
to close his eyes in death. He died April r2, 1868, in the 
eighty-fifth year of his age.” 

The Licking Land company held various meet- 


ings in Granville, Massachusetts, during the fall and 


generation, 


winter of 1804-05. 

At a meeting held on the seventh of February, 
1805, it was moved “to adjourn to meet the first 
Monday in December next at nine o'clock a. M., 

‘on the Hardy section, purchased by the said com- 
pany in the State of Ohio.” The motion was car- 
ried by a unanimous vote. 

To carry into effect such a resolution, contem- 
plated a work of no little magnitude. It was the 
work of moving an entire community by the slow 
process of team and wagon from the Connecticut 
valley to the then far western wilderness of Ohio. 
Those accustomed to steamboat and railroad-car as 
a means of transit, can form but a feeble conception 
of the time, labor and fatigue incident to such an 
undertaking. In the spring of this year a small 
company was sent forward to survey the land pur- 
chased, build a saw- -mill, clear ground and raise 
‘crops to feed the coming emigrants. Regarding 
the arrangements and derangements, packings and 
unpackings, partings and departings, the tears of 
anguish, the hardships and privations of a journey 


my? 
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of so many hundred miles in the then crude con- 
dition of the roads and means of transit, the 
reader must draw upon his imagination; but on 
November 2, 1805, the advance corps of emi- 
grants, consisting of five families, arrived within 
the limits. of this township. ‘These were followed 
by daily accessions, so that before the setting in of 
winter forty-five families, consisting of two hun- 
dred and thirty-four persons, had arrived. 

November 16th (Sabbath), the first divine wor- 
ship was held. Dr, Little, who for nearly forty 
years was pastor of the Granville Congregational 
church, speaking of this meeting, says that although 
only about one dozen trees had been cut, they 
held services both forenoon and afternoon. 

The novelty of worshipping in the woods, the 
forest extending hundreds of miles in every direc- 
tion, the hardships of the journey, the winter set- 
ting in, the fresh thoughts of home, with all the 
friends and privileges left behind, and the impres- 
sions made by their present accommodations com- 
pared with those they had relinquished, all bore 
with considerable weight upon their minds, and 
made the day one long remembered. When they 
began to sing, the echo of their voices among the 
trees was so different from what it was in the beau- 
tiful church they had left forever, that they could 
not restrain their tears. The voices of part of the 
choir were for a season suppressed with emotion. 

An incident in this connection is related of 
Deacon Theophilus Rees, who two or three years 
previously had settled on the Welsh Hills. As this 
incident appears on page 107 of this work, it need 
not be repeated here. 

The committee for the company had purchased 
seven sections of land, comprising about twenty- 
eight thousand acres. Three of these sections— 
the second, called the Wells, the third, called the 
Hardy, and the fourth, called the Stanberry sec- 
tion—had been re-surveyed by James Coe, the 
company surveyor, into one hundred acre lots, in 
the spring and summer before the colony arrived. 
These sections comprised the southeast, southwest, 
and northwest quarters of what is now Granville 
township. Mr. Coe had, agreeably to the instruc- 
tions of the committee, laid out the town as near 
to the spot where these three sections cornered as 
the face of the country would admit. This state- 
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ment reveals the why and the wherefore of the lo- 
cation of the town of Granville. 

According to the terms of the article of associa- 
tion, a sale by public auction, to the highest bid- 
der, of farm lots in the first division, was held on 
the eleventh day of December. A consideration 
of this sale may be interesting as an index of the 
far-seeing judgment and moneyed abilities of the 
bidders. Their homes in New England had passed 
into the hands of and themselves 
strangers in a strange land, with but the surveyor's 
plats and maps before them, while the lands repre- 
sented were ina dense wilderness with nothing but 
the axe-man’s blaze to guide them to their future 


strangers, 


homes. 

The auctioneer commenced: 
bid for the first choice.” Every one in his own 
mind had made his selections; but the quandary 
was, how many were of the same mind? 


“ How much is 


once in their lives it was not desirable that 
all should be of the same way of thinking. 
After several cries by-the auctioneer the bidding 
commenced, and the first choice of the whole, 
twelve thousand acres in this division, was struck 
off to Timothy Spellman for one hundred and 
thirty-eight dollars. He took lot thirteen, range 
three. This Jot is generally known as the Major 
Case farm. It includes all the village north of 
Broadway and east of the Granger house, includ- 
ing the Female college, the Union school-house 
grounds and Mr. Price’s farm down to and includ- 
ing Odell’s flouring-mill. Mr. Spellman, with his 
courage now up, bid in four more, making the five 
first choices of an aggregate of seven hundred and 
thirty-six dollars and then went home, and it is 
said, slept none that night, not from overjoy at his 
good fortune, but from thinking he had paid too 
deer. The amounts paid for the next forty choices 
ranged higher than the first. The highest sum 
paid was for the forty-fourth choice, taken by Job 
Case for three hundred and forty-four dollars. He 
took lot twenty, range three. It lies one mile west 
of town and is known as the William Sherman 
farm. A few lots were taken without any premium 
paid for choice. Lot twenty-five, range three, was 
awarded to Ebenezer Cheney for nothing, there 
being no competition and no bidding. 
awarded the lot for the asking. 


He was 
It is the east lot 


For . 


| 
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of Mr. Henry Reed’s farm; the little stream called 
Cheney run, meandering through it. 

The first division of lots having been disposed 
of, the proprietors proceeded to sell the four other 
sections, which were located in St. Albans, Hart- 
ford and Bennington townships. 

The town plat, as surveyed, containing an aggre- 
gate of one hundred and seventeen acres, was sub- 
divided into blocks and then into lots. 

Almost every colonist was the owner of a lot, 
and most of the houses built and improvements 
made during the first winter were confined to the 
town plat, so that by the spring of 1806, Granville 
had assumed the metropolitan appearance of a 
small Indian village. 

A house for the double purpose of school and 
church, was one of the first built. A school was 
taught during the winter, and worship was regu- 
larly held both forenoon and afternoon of each 
Sabbath. The colony had organized a church 
previous to leaving New England. The meeting 
at which this organization was effected, was held in 
East Granville, Massachusetts, May 1,1805. The 
official record is in rather quaint English, and is as 
follows: 

‘“We, the subscribers, ministers of the church of Christ, be- 
ing at ast Granville, a number of individuals, serious persons, 
belonging to Granville, Massachusetts, and Granby, in Connec- 
ticut, and being about to remove to Granville, in the State of 


Ohio, requested to be formed into a regular church state pre- 
vious to their departure. We attended to their request and 
formed them accordingly, and recommend them tothe care and 
favor of the Great Head of the church. Likewise, at their re- 
quest, we attended while they chose ‘Timothy Rose and Levi 
Hayes for their deacons, and Samuel Everett, jr., their clerk. 
Signed] AARON CHURCH, 

NATHANIEL GAYLOR. 

Ozius ELLs, 

TrmotTuy M. Coo.ey, 

JOEL BrirkeErR, 

ROGER HARRINGTON.” 


The confession of faith, the covenant and 
articles of discipline adopted by the church, are 
about the same as were in general acceptation and 
use In the Calvinistic churches of New England, of 
that day. The male members present and signing 
the articles of agreement were Samuel Everett 
Israel Wells, Joseph Simmel, Timothy Rose, Rea 
well Graves, Job Case, Samuel Thrall, Levi 
Hughes, Huron Rose, Samuel Everett, jr., Silas 
Winchel, and James Thrall. 
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The first meeting, according to the record held 
by this church after their arrival in Ohio, was 
February 7, 1806, at which they took into consid- 
eration the expediency of choosing a special com- 
mittee to correspond with missionary societies and 
ministers of the gospel, on the subject of obtain- 
ing the ministrations of the word of God in this 
place. ‘They chose for this purpose James Coe 
and Samuel Everett, jr. 

June 15, 1806, this church had the sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper administered to the members 
for the first time since their removal here, by Rev. 
Samuel P. Robbins, pastor of the Congregational 
Church of Christ in Marietta. A regular record of 
the church proceedings were kept by the clerk, 
Mr. Everett. This record shows that various lec- 
tures were read by the secretaries, dating back as 
On Wednesday, February 
roth, a lecture was read by Mr. Hoge, a missionary 
of the general assembly. This was the Rev. Dr. 
Hoge, who settled about this time as pastor of the 
Presbyterian church at Franklinton, and removed 
with that church to Columbus, remaining its pas- 
tor until his death, in 1864. 
with that people covered a period of over fifty 


far as February 7, 1806. 


His pastoral labors 


years. 

April 24, 1808, Rev. Timothy Harris, a licen- 
tiate from Vermont, preached his first sermon in 
Granyille. On the nineteenth of December of 
that year, Mr. Harris was ordained pastor. Revs. 
Lyman Potter, Samuel P. Robbins, James Scott, 
John Wright, Jacob Lindley and Stephen Lindley 
were present and officiated. Mr. Harvis graduated 
at Middlebury college, Vermont, ard came to 
Granville a single man, but soon marri2d Bethiah 
Linnell, daughter of Joseph Linnell. He was a 
man of fair ability, good scholarship, great modes- 
ty and undoubted purity. He continued preach- 
ing many years in this church, and died about the 
His place was supplied by Rev. Ahab 


was 


year 1822. 
Jenks, who was dismissed about 1825. It 
thought that Mr. Jenks became obnoxious to the 
church, or a portion of it, because he consented 
that the masons who were at work on a house he 
was building, late in the fall, might work on the 
Sabbath. After the dismissal of Mr. Jenks, they 
had no regular pastor until about 1827 or 1828, 
when Rev. Jacob Little was settled. 
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Just previous to the death of Mr. Harris, or 
from 1818 to 1822, the state of religion and mor- 
als was rather lowin Granville. Mr. Harris had be- 
come an invalid, meetings were not regularly held, 
and but little religious interest was manifested. 

Illustrative of this, some of the young people 
devised a theatrical performance, and obtained 
permission of the church authorities to occupy the 
church for that purpose. A stage was improvised 
on the top of the unfinished pews. Tragedies 
were performed, and perhaps some farces; comic 
songs were sung, and the performances were con- 
tinued two nights. No charge was made. ‘The 
house was well filled; people coming from Newark 
and the surrounding neighborhoods. The names 
of a few of the performers were Matthew Adams, 
jr, Hiram Pettibone, Stephen Smith, Calvin K. 
Warner, William Wing and Jeremiah Jewett. The 
trustees, however, soon came to the conclusion 
that the church was not the proper place for such 
performances. 

During Mr. Little’s pastorate the following inci- 
dent is said to have occurred: It was decided 
that a bell should be purchased for the church. An 
estimate was made as to’ the cost, and a subscrip- 
tion raised to cover, as was supposed, the expense 
of procuring the bell and hanging it in the tower. 
A day was appointed for raising it to its place, and 
the people assembled in large numbers to witness 
the operation. ‘Too late, it was ascertained that 
the cost of the bell and other expenses were much 
more than was expected, and no more money could 
be procured to pay this debt. Everything was 
ready, the people were assembled, and yet the rais- 
ing was delayed, when it leaked out in some way 
that more money must be raised, to pay the 
deficiency, else the bell could not be put in 
its place. The assembled crowd did not pro- 
pose to be cheated out of the object for which they 
came together; money enough was immediately 
raised to cover the debt and the bell put in its 
place. It is thought that this was the first church 
bell in the county. 

A frame church edifice was erected about 1815, 
but not entirely finished until 1827, when Mr. Lit- 
tle took charge. ‘This was the building in which 
occurred the theatrical performances. Prior to the 
erection of this frame church in 1815, two others 
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had been in use by this congregation. One, a log, 
was erected in the winter of 1805-6, and was used 
until about 1810. It was used as a school-house 
and church together, and for other public meetings, 
About 1810 this congregation erected a small frame 
which was in use until 1815, when the larger frame 
above mentioned was erected. ‘This latter build- 
ing was removed about 1864, and the present fine 
brick edifice erected. 

Dr. Little’s pastorate extended over thirty-nine 
years. He was very popular, a man of ability 
and influence, and much beloved by his people. 
‘he society over which he presided was not only a 
religious society, but it had the courage as early as 
1831 to take a strong stand against intemperance. 
Whiskey drinking, as is well known, was freely in- 
dulged in by men of all parties and conditions, as 
well as by church members, even the Puritan blood 
of this church not excepted. Dr. Little was’ a 
prime mover in this first temperance society, and 
its influence soon became so potent for good that 
strong drink was no longer tolerated in the church. 

Dr. Little was followed by Revs. David Beech 
and Mr. Dudley, and the present pastor, Rev. D. 
Deeilenveys 
and in a flourishing condition, having changed to 
Presbyterian about the time the old and new 
school Presbyterian churches united. 

The Sunday-school of this church was first or- 
ganizid soon after the advent of the colony in the 
county, and has been successfully continued until 


This church is yet large in numbers, 


the present time, and is now large and active. 

It may be proper here to state that the first Pres- 
byterian preaching in the township was probably by 
Rev. Thomas Marquis, in 1803. This gentleman 
visited the Raccoon valley at that date and preached 
a sermon in an unoccupied cabin, probably that 
erected by John Jones and vacated by him after 
the decease of his wife. Patrick Cunningham at- 
tended this service, and, like all the settlers at that 
time, was poor and had hoped some of them would 
tender the requisite hospitalities to the minister; 
but they all left without inviting him to remain over 
night, for the reason, pephaps, that each thought 
his means inadequate to entertain him properly. 
After all had left, Patrick, whose theological views 
were in sympathy with those of the preacher, told 

him that he would gladly entertain him, but that he 


had nothing fit to set before him. On this subject a 
colloquy took place between them which developed 
the fact that corn for the horse, and milk, corn 
bread and potatoes for the preacher were on hand, 
whereupon a tarry until the next day was soon ar- 
ranged. Mr. Marquis afterward, in 1807, held 
communion service in Newark for the few scatter- 
ing Presbyterians, and this is about the extent of 
his operations in this county, so far as remembered. 
He was from Washington county, Pennsylvania. 


The first Episcopal preaching in Granville, it is 
believed, was by Bishop Chase, of Kenyon college. 
On his way from the east, he passed through this 
place, wag requested to hold services and did so. 
His own short record of it is thus given in 1819: 
“On my way home, I preached and performed 
service at Granville. The audience, though assem- 
bled at two hours notice, was attentive, and further 
services were requested.” 

From time to time Episcopal services were held 
by different ministers passing through, but it did 
not become a regular preaching station until 1826, 
when Rey. N. G. Baldwin, taking Granville in con- 
nection with Zanesville and Newark, organized a 
parish here. 

From that time to the présent, though occasion- 
ally with long intervals of neglect, the parish of 
St. Luke’s, Granville, has had services. The fol- 
lowing ministers have officiated: Revs. P. Chase, 
J. Morse, N. G. Baldwin, George Denison, S. A. 
Bronson, W. C. French, E. A. Strong, Thomas 
Corlett, E. B. Kellogg, C. S. Doolittle, and J. W. 
McCarty. 

In proportion to its numerical strength and pecu- 
niary ability, St. Luke’s church ever set the other par- 
ishes of the diocese a good example. Zealous, active 
and liberal, though but a small band, the members 
in 1837, erected on the public square a house of 
worship, which externally was an ornament to the 
town, and internally tasteful aad neat. With furni- 
ture and organ, its total cost was a little over seven 
thousand dollars, in those days by no means a 
small sum. 

St. Luke’s was, for many years, self-supporting; _ 
able to keep a pastor of its own, and give him a 
respectable living; only, however, by great effort 
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and self denial on the part of its members, who, 
in the best days of the parish, never numbered 
more than sixty-seven. 

That which mainly gave the church strength and 
stability was the presence of the ladies’ seminary, 
connected with it. In 1838 Rey. Alvah Sandford 
commenced an Episcopal school for young ladies, 
which, for many years, was very successful. The 
buildings in which this school was kept, had been 
erected by a Baptist society under the lead of 
Charles Sawyer, in 1832. Mr Sawyer becoming 
embarrassed, was compelled to dispose of the build- 
ings, and they were purchased by the Episcopal 
church. 

Those connected with this institution, combined 
with resident Episcopalians, made a weak church 
comparatively strong. 

This institution, passing into the hands of 
another principal, Rev. C. S. Doolittle, it was de- 
cided some years ago to remove it to Mansfield. 
This was a misfortune to the people of St. Luke’s, 
as it deprived them at once of the regular services 
of a resident pastor—a deprivation which had the 
most depressing effect. Since that time the par- 
ish here has simply kept together, holding its own, 
perhaps; having a few additions from time to time, 
but losing by removals about as much as it gains. 

The main consolation of the good people of 
St. Luke’s is, that what has been their loss, has 
been gain to some other parish, that many of those 
who are an honor to the church, in other portions 
of the diocese, entered on their Christian course at 
Granville. 

Rev. J. W. McCarty ministered to the church 
about ten years. Regular preaching has not been 
sustained since 1873, but occasional services are 
yet held. Rev. Hall now ministers to the people 
of this church occasionally. 


The Rev. Edward Jones, now of Cincinnati, is 
believed to have preached the first Welsh sermon 
in Granville, at the residence of Mr. Jenkin 
Hughes, about the year 1834. About this time 
also, a Sabbath-school was organized. ‘These ser- 
vices and Sunday-school exercises were conducted 
in a rented room over the post office. 

Revs. Edward Jones, William Parry and William 

18 
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Morgan were occasional preachers until 1840, 
when Rey, William Parry became the settled min- 
ister. He remained until 1852, and was succeeded 


by Rev. Joseph E. Davis. “Rev. E. T. Evans 


became the settled minister in 1856. 

At the organization in 1839, William Ellis, John 
Jones and William T. Williams were elected elders. 
J. J. Hughes and John R. Owens were subsequent- 
ly elected. 

A small Sabbath-school is connected with the 
church. 

The first church edifice was erected in 1843; 
this was succeeded, in 1856, by the building now 
occupied. Services in this church have always 
been conducted in Welsh. 


The Welsh Hills Baptist church was organized Sep- 
tember 4, 1808, in the cabin of David Thomas, by ° 
Elder James Sutton, assisted by Mr. Steadman. 
It was styled the “First Regular Baptist Church of 
Granville,” because of its location in Granville town- 
ship. It continued to be known by that name 
until 1819, when, upon the organization of the 
Regular Baptist church, in the village, its name 
was changed to its present title. 

The original members of this organization, nine 
in number, were Theophilus Rees, David Thomas, 
jr., Nathan Allyn, jr., David Lobdell, Joshua Lob- 
dell, Thomas Powell, Elizabeth Rees, Elizabeth 
Jones and Mary Thomas. ‘Theophilus Rees was 
elected deacon, and Mr. Lobdell clerk. 

They worshipped in private houses for some time, 
but a log building, with a puncheon floor, and, in 
size, about eighteen by twenty feet, was erected 
during the year 1809, on the Rees purchase, about 
one mile northeast of Granville, which was used, 
more or less, for a church and school-house several 
years, when a building, twenty by twenty-four feet 
was erected two miles north, of round logs, pun- 
cheon floor and pulpit. 

Mr. Phillips donated a few acres of land in 
connection with this church for a cemetery, in 
which he and many of his family and descendants 
are buried. 

In 1822, this church was used as a school-house 
and accidentally burned down, 

Deacon Theophilus Rees had also donated some 
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ground for a cemetery where the original church 
stood, which is yet known as the “Welsh Hills 
cemetery,” and in which he and his family are 
buried. It was given by him February 6, 1808, 
and on the same day, Rees, son of David Thomas, 
was buried there, being the first interment. David 
Lewis and Simon James dug the grave. 

These meeting-houses were used alternately, for 
the better accommodation of the old people of 
these neighborhoods. 

A school-house, standing at a point about mid- 
way between these meeting-houses, was used some 
years for church purposes, and private houses were, 
meanwhile, frequently used for this purpose, as 
well as churches. , 

In 1823, a large hewed log meeting-house was 
built near the site of the one that was burnt, where 
services were conducted until 1834, when it, too, 
burnt during its occupancy as a school-house. 

After this, a stone school-house, on the farm of 
Rev. Thomas Hughes, was occupied by the church 
two years. 

At present the services of this church are held 
in a comfortable frame church-building standing 
near the old Cambria mills, erected in 1836. It 
is about thirty by forty feet in size. 

Deacon Theophilus Rees may justly be re- 
garded as the founder of the Welsh Hills church. 
Through his influence and exertions it was organ- 
ized, and four of his family were among the first 
members of it. He lived only about four anda 
half years after its organization, when it had at- 
tained to a membership of thirty. He died in 
February, 1813, aged sixty-six years. He exer- 
cised the functions of deacon until his death, and 
was a useful, intelligent and Christian pioneer. 

The Welsh Hills church was among the first 
organized in Licking county. The small Method- 
ist organization on Hog run, ministered to by Rev. 
Asa Shinn, in 1803-4, and the organization ef 
fected on the eastern ‘borders of the county 
through the instrumentality and labors of Rey. 
Joseph Thrap, in 1805-6, together with the Con- 
gregational church of Granville, organized in Mas- 
sachusetts, in 1805, and a Methodist church in 
Newark, being the only ones of prior date, with- 
in the present limits of the county. 

This small church had preaching very irregu- 


larly for the first two years of its existence. Rev. 
Thomas Powell preached occasionally, and other 
pioneer preachers, braving the dangers and priva- 
tions incident to life in the wilderness, sometimes 
visited and preached for them. Meetings were, 
however, held regularly, and every month the 
church met for praise and prayer. 

June 10, 1810, Rev. J. W. Patterson, who had 
recently settled in the county, became settled pas- 
tor, and continued that relation until 1816. 

Elder John Mott, of Knox county, was chosen 
pastor, and although aged and infirm, continued 
his ministerial labors six years. 

During 1819, Elder George Evans supplied the 
pulpit temporarily, and for a year there was no 
settled minister. 

About 1823, Mr. Owen Owens, of this church, 
was licensed to preach, and during his missionary 
operations, organized “Liberty,” “Genoa” and 
“Homer” churches. 

In March, 1823, Elder Thomas Hughes, a 
licentiate from Wales, who settied in the neigh- 
borhood, was chosen pastor, and supplied the 
church regularly until 1832, when he resigned. 
During his pastorate services were held in the 
stone school-house, and in the old log church. 

Elder James Berry served the church one year 
after Elder Hughes resigned. 

In 1833, Mr. Hughes again became settled 
minister, and served the church until 1841. 

Seventeen persons united with the church dur- 
ing his ministry, and the aggregate reached seven- 
ty-one members. Mr. Hughes’ resignation was 
again reluctantly accepted, the church esteeming 
him a man of sound judgment, and of great wis- 
dom in counsel. 

Elder James Sargent, a young man from Gran- 
ville college, served the church very acceptably 
one year. During his ministry thirty persons 
were received into the church. After his resigna- 
tion, Messrs. Roberts and Owens, students from 
Granville college, supplied the church a year or 
more. 

In 1844, Elder David Pritchard, of New York 
State, was chosen pastor, and remained two years. 

In 1846 William Smedmer engaged to supply 
the church three-fourths of the time, which he did 
until 1848, when he resigned, and was succeeded 
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by E. S. Thomas, who remained about two years. 

He was succeeded in 1849 by Rev. J. W. 
Heistand. 

In 1851 Thomas Hughes was called for the 
third time to the pastorate of this church, and 
died September following, after having been a 
member of the church for fifty years, most of that 
time in the ministry. 

After his death, the church was served some 
time by Rev. Dr. Bailey, president of Granville 
college, and Rev. J. Lawrence. They were fol- 
lowed in 1853 by Rev. N. Clouse, who remained 


two years. In January, 1855, Rev. Dr. Hall be- 


came minister, and served five years, frequently | 


assisted by Mr. Clouse and Rev. E. D. Thomas. 
Mr. Clouse became pastor again in January, 1863, 
and continued three years; being succeeded by 
Rey. B. J. Powell, who also served three years. 
President Talbot followed for one year, and Rev. 
A. Jordon for nine months. Revs. J. Kyle, N. 
Clouse, Miller and Thornton have successively 
occupied the pulpit since Mr. Jordon’s time. 
During geventy-two years this church has been 
four and a half years without a pastor. The long- 
est pastorate, that of Rev. Thomas Hughes, was 
seventeen and a half years. At present there are 
fifty members connected with the church; and the 
Sabbath-school, organized about 1825, contains 
sixty members. 

The Muskingum association was formed in this 
church in May, 1811, in the building first erected, 
by Revs. William Brundige, Jacob Drake, William 
Thrift and J. W. Patterson. This church remained 
with said association until 1841, when it united 
with the Columbus association, with which it is yet 
connected. 

The services in this church have generally been 
conducted in the English language, but occasion- 
ally in Welsh. 


The First Baptist church of Granville was organ- 
ized in 1819. In Howe's history of Ohio, it is 
stated that the first Baptist sermon preached in 
Granville was by Elder Jones in 1806. This is 
undoubtedly the “Chaplain Jones” of revolution- 
ary fame, who often visited Licking county, and 
especially Granville and the Welsh hills, and 


preached to his Baptist friends, and a sketch of 
whom will be found in another part of this work. 

This society may be considered an offspring of 
the Welsh hills church, founded by Deacon Rees. 
When their numbers increased sufficiently about 
Granville, they ceased attending the old church, 
and organized one of their own. In 1828 they 
erected a brick church in the west part of town, 
upon the present site of Professor A. M. Thresh- 
er’s residence, and since that time have erected a 
frame church on the public square, opposite the 
Congregational church, and disposed of the old 
brick building. 

From the record dated June 6, 1819, the follow- 
ing mames appear as the first members of the 
church: Levi Nichols, James Hair, Abraham 
Chandler, Sanford Castile, Timothy Spellman, jr., 
Thomas Green, David Adams, Salome Squire, 
Mary Atwood, Philander Jewett, Sarah Crow, 
Mary Drake, Rhoda Burnet, Annie Chandler, 
Jerusha Baker, Sarah Kelly, Betsy Case, Lovina 
Woods and Polly Phelps. 

After Chaplain Jones, Elder George Evans was 
probably the first preacher for the congregation. 
He continued his ministerial labors from the or- 
ganization of the church until October 26, 1822. 
He was a missionary from Massachusetts. At the 
above date, he was succeeded by Elder John Han- 
over, who preached until 1825, and was succeeded 
by Elders DeBolt in 1825; Hanks, in 1826; 
James Berry, in 1828; Allen Darrow, after 1832; 
Henry Carr, from 1842 to 1847; Silas Bailey and 
Professor John Pratt, until 1851; Jeremiah Hall, 
D. D., from 1851 to 1853; N.S. Burton, eight 
years; J. D. King, one year; J. C. Fernald, until 
1873, and W. C. P. Rhodes to the present date 
(November, 1880.) 


The Methodist Episcopal church of Granville, 
although one of the first organized is, as usual, 
last to take steps for the preservation of its his- 
tory. Norecords have been kept until in later 
years, and consequently its earliest history has dis- 
appeared. Howe’s “Historical Collections” says : 


“Jn the fall (probably the fall of 1806, though no date is 
given) the first Methodist sermon was preached under a black 
walnut tree; the first class organized in 1810, and the first 
church erected in 1824.” 
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It has been ascertained that this class organized 
in 1810 was at the house of William Gavit, by the 
Rev. James B. Finley. This was then called the 
Knox circuit. The names of the members of this 
class do not appear, but the names of the minis- 
ters that immediately succeeded Mr. Finley are 
Revs. Elisha W. Bowman, 1811; Michael Ellis, 
1812; David Knox, 1813; Samuel West, 1814; 


John Solomon and John McMahon, 1815; Shad- 
rick Ruark, 1816; Henry Baker and Philip Green, 
1817; Thomas Carr and Leonard Lane, 1818, and 
Thomas Carr and John Solomon, 1819. In 1820 
the name of the circuit was changed to Granville. 
Rey. S. B. Frampton is the present minister, and 
the church and Sabbath-school are in a flourishing 
condition, 


CHAPTER LI. 


GRANVILLE CONTINUED. 


AN IMPORTANT LEGAL INSTRUMENT—EARLY MiLLs—First FARM HouSsE—FIRST BIRTH AND MARRIAGE IN GRANVILLE— 


Frrst CEMETERY AND First BurIAL—Music—EArRLY DocTors—FIrst COURT IN THE COUNTY—WILLIAM WING 
AND HIS CONTRIBUTION—THE LICKING EXPORTING COMPANY—PRICES OF PRODUCE AND OTHER THINGS—OHIO 
CANAL—Mr. Briccs’ PAPER--THE ‘‘ WANDERER ’’—‘‘'THE GRANVILLE INTELLIGENCER”—'‘ LICKING BEE’—THE 
“DENISONIAN”—THE ‘‘HEBARIUM'’—THE ‘‘COLLEGIAN’’—THE ‘‘GRANVILLE TIMES"—THE DEAD PIONEERS— 
First PostMASTER—THE GRANVILLE ALEXANDRIAN SOCIETY—THE GRANVILLE FURNACE—THE FORGE—DISTIL-— 
LERIES—OIL-MILL—SALT WELL—VARIOUS OTHER BUSINESS MATTERS IN THE EARLY DAYS OF GRANVILLE—THE 
CLock FACTORY—MILITARY MATTERS—FIRST MERCHANTS—CHARLES SAWYER—LATER MERCHANTS—ABOLITION 
TROUBLES—SNAKES—LIVING DESCENDANTS OF THE PIONEERS—FIRST MASONIC LODGE—WATER WORKS—PRESENT 


BUSINESS. 


NE of the most important legal instruments to 
the Granville colony was the partition deed, 
executed by Mr. Samuel Everett. It partitioned the 
land among the people of the colony, and was 
signed by seventy-eight proprietors, in the pres- 
encefof, and attested by, Abraham Wright, justice 
of the peace. It bears date of March 8, 1806, 
and contains twenty-eight closely written pages of 
foolscap. It appears upon the records of Fairfield 
county, and is the most lengthy written instrument 
of the kind upon the records of the county. It 
was executed gratuitously by Mr. Everett. He 
was a ready accountant and good conveyancer. 
He was the father of Harlow, Revel and Israel 
Everett. 


One of the things most needed for the conveni- 
ence and improvement of the country was a saw- 
mill. For the purpose of building one, a mill- 
wright named Phelps, and four men as assistants, 
had been sent out to the purchase in the spring of 


1805. They came in company with Mr. Coe and 
his surveying corps. A site near where the old 
furnace stood was selected, and a temporary mill 
erected. They dammed the Raccoon for the pur- 
pose of procuring a supply of water, but evidently 
they did not understand damming a western stream 
in a new country, and the first freshet swept it 
away. The mill was abandoned before it was 
ready for operations. This was a drawback and 
disappointment to the colony; and from this cause 
more light and transient dwellings were erected 
than otherwise would have been. 

By the fall of 1806, a saw-mill had been erected 
further down-the stream by Augustine Munson, 
with a capacity of four thousand feet per day. A 
reasonable supply of lumber to meet the wants of 
the colony was now to be had, and the heavier and 
more substantial structures began to be erected, 

The first farm house was built by Deacon, after- 
ward Judge, Timothy Rose, in the winter of 1806-7, 
and stood where Judge Bancroft afterward resided. 
The first (forty by fifty) frame barn built in the 
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county was erected in this township in the spring 
of 1807. The boards enclosing it were nailed on 
with Newgate nails, made in the Connecticut State 
prison. Most of the boards and nails are yet in 
their places. 

The first male child born in the Granville 
colony was a son of Levi and Polly Rose, who 
became the well known Deacon William Rose. 

The first female child was the daughter of Justin 
and Adah Hillyer, afterward the wife of Deacon 
E. C. Wright. 

May 12, 1807, the first marriage was celebrated. 
The parties were Samuel Bancroft and Clarissa, 
eldest daughter of Judge Rose. 

It was the frequent remark of strangers and 
visitors to Granville in those early days, that no 


pioneer settlement in the west could boast of so 
many marriageable and desirable young ladies as 
could Granville. 

In 1807 an epidemic swept away a large number 
of young folks. 

A burying-ground was laid out in the company’s 
first survey. The first death and burial was that of 
an infant son of Ethan Bancroft, who died April 
6, 1806. On the twenty-second of August of the 
same year, Gideon Cromwell died, aged forty-five, 
and was the first interment of an adult person in 
this graveyard. 

The pioneers of Granville early paid attention 
to the cultivation of music, both vocal and instru- 
mental. Singing schools, to learn church music, 
were held as early as the fall of 1806; and at all 
their social parties singing was part of the enter- 


tainment. As early as 1808, a band for instru- 
mental music was organized; it consisted of eleven 
performers; three clarionets, three hautboys, three 
bassoons, one bass drum and cymbal. This was 
the first band west of Pittsburgh, if not of the 
Alleghanies. It was the band of Cass’ regiment 
in the War of 1812, and was in Hull’s surrender at 
Detroit. 

In the formation of the Granville colony an 
effort was made to have the professional and 
mechanical pursuits represented as far as possible, 
so that among these pioneers men were found for 
almost any work or duty required, and they were, 
therefore, better fitted in all respects to enjoy life 


than the majority of western pioneers, and their | 


progress was, eee more rapid toward the ac- 
cumulation of material and intellectual wealth. 

In the spring of 1807 Dr. Lee settled in Granville, 
the first physician in this part of the county. He mar- 
ried Sabina, eldest daughter of Job Case, and subse- 
quently removed to Coshocton. He was followed 
by Drs. Richards and Eager, men of general edu- 
cation and professional skill. One of these was a 
regular graduate of Dartmouth and the other of a 
literary institution in Rhode Island. Granville has 
never been without medical men who would adorn 
that profession in any age or community. 

‘The first court ever held in the county was held 

on Centerville street, in this township, in a house 
that stood on the corner of Levi Rose’s garden. 
The grand jury held its inquest under a tree that 
stood near the guide post that points to Hebron. 
_ Mr. William Wing was a resident of Granville 
township from 1818 to 1827, and has furnished 
some valuable history of early times here. He 
died in Columbus, Ohio, February 13, 1878, in 
his seventy-ninth year. He came to Licking 
county from Windsor, Connecticut, settling in 
Granville in 1818, where he married Electa Spell- 
man in 1822. He was a merchant, a canal con- 
tractor and, later in life, engaged in railroad busi- 
ness. He was well acquainted with the pioneer 
history of central Ohio, and was often called upon 
to address pioneer gatherings. A few extracts fol-* 
lowing are taken from the few of these addresses 
which appear in print: 

“‘From 1818 to 1822 money was exceedingly scarce and pro- 


The inhabitants had to live chlefly on what they 
Business of 


duce low. 
were able to raise and manufacture themselves. 
most kinds was conducted by exchanging one article for another. 
It was next to impossible to get money to pay debts. About 
this time a stay law was enacted by the legislature which virtu- 
ally suspended the forced collections of debt for some time. Pro- 
duce would scarcely pay enough for transportation to any market 
that was accessible. As an instance of this a company was 
formed at Granville, about the year 1820, called the ‘‘ Licking 
Exporting Company,” for the purpose of sending produce, 
especially pork, to market. ‘The hogs were put into control of 
the company by the farmers, driven to Sandusky, there slaught- 
ered, packed and shipped in the spring to Montreal. Mr. C. 
Humphrey supervised the shipment, and went to Canada and 
made sales. About one dollar and twenty-five cents per hun- 
dred was realized for the pork, and the operations of the com- 
pany were not repeated. 

“The prices of some articles of produce, about that time, 
were about as follows: Wheat, twenty-five to thirty-seven and 
one-half cents per bushel; oats and corn, from twelve and one- 
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half to twenty cents; flour, from one dollar to one dollar and 
twenty-five cents per hundred weight ; pork, one dollar and fifty 
cents to two dollars; chickens, thirty-seven and one-half to fifty 
cents per dozen, butter, six to eight cents per pound; eggs, 
three to four cents per dozen; country sugar, six to eight cents 
per pound; country molasses fifty cents per gallon (no foreign 
sugar or molasses to be had); coffee, when obtainable, about 
fifty cents, and tea two dollars and fifty cents to three dollars 
per pound. Salt retailed for three dollars and fifty cents per 
bushel; whiskey, twenty-five cents per gallon; potatoes and tur- 
nips, twelve and one-half to sixteen cents per bushel, and other 
articles in proportion. Even at these prices money could not 
be obtained freely for them, there being no other than a home 
Merchandise and goods of all kinds could be obtained 
The stores were bare of the real 


market. 
only with great difficulty. 
necessaries for the people, and all had to depend on their own 
resources. 

‘From 1822 to 1825, there was a gradual improvement, mer- 
chants at Granville purchased the farmers’ hogs and -cattle, 
drove them to an eastern market and returning furnished the 
people with merchandise suitable to their wants. From that 
time the inhabitants were better accommodated, and the par- 
ties engaged in the business were benefitted and eminently suc- 
cessful. ‘The working of the Granville furnace by the same 
parties successfully, afforded a market for considerable of the 
produce raised by the farmers. 

“Beginning work on the Ohio canal in 1825, gave an im- 

petus to business, furnishing a home market for much of the 
surplus labor and produce of the county. Great advances and 
changes soon took place. The people of Granville felt much 
interest in that work, expecting to derive much benefit from the 
proposed side cut, or feeder. Meetings of rejoicing were had 
upon the passage of the law, speeches were made, toasts of- 
fered and good feeling prevailed. A toast given by Judge 
Alexander Holmes, of Newark, was as follows: ‘The Licking 
summit—we are indebted to her depression for this day's eleva- 
A well known citizen, Chauncey Humphrey, in the 
height of his joy made this remark in relation to the prospects 
of Granville: ‘We shall be asecond Utica.’ 
_ ‘*But the expectation of advantages to be derived from the 
side cut to Granville, does not appear to have been realized, as 
it has been useless for purposes of navigation many years. 
However, the people were generally benefited by the prosecution 
of the work. 

‘‘From the day of the beginning of the canal (July 4, 1825,) we 
may date the rapid advancement of the county and State in 
wealth, prosperity and all the material elements which go to 
make a happy and prosperous people. 

“The Newark Advocate, published by Mr. Briggs, at New- 
ark, was commenced in the year 1820. 


tion.’ 


A good subscription 
list was obtained for the paper at Granville; the papers were 
sent to a depository there by a carrier, for the subscribers. To 
fill up his columns the publisher commenced publishing the life 
of Patrick Henry in weekly installments. Some of the sub- 
scribers became dissatisfied. About this time Augustine Mun- 
son was a candidate for the legislature; some one was sent to 
the Advocate office to get tickets printed with Munson's name 
on them. Mr. Briggs, not favoring Munson’s election it was 
thought, declined to print them, assigning as a reason that he 
had so much printing on hand he could not doit in time. Of 
course the parties were not pleased, and having been dissatis- 
fied with his paper before, a number of the subscribers and oth- 


ers, collected together, went to the depository where considerable 
accumulations of them were, and gathering them up, formed a 
procession, and with muffled drums and fife marched to a cross 
street in the east part of the town and buried them. Shortly 
after a number of subscribers took produce of various kinds to 
Newark to pay their subscriptions and stop the paper. Briggs 
published in his next issue an article in regard to the matter, 
attempting to ridicule the people, and there the matter ended; 
but the .4dvocate, after that time, never had much circulation 
there while he conducted it. 

“« \fterthis a press was obtained by Mr. Sereno Wright, who 
was a practical printer, and the publication of a newspaper was 
commenced by himself, called the Wanderer. ‘Uncle Sereno,’ 
as he was familiarly called, was considered a very honest, up- 
right man, but somewhat eccentric in character. Many stories 
used to be told of his peculiar ways in dealing with his custom- 
ers in his store, which he kept about this time. It is probable 
they were not true, or if they were, they were not to his preju- 
dice, but only illustrative of his eccentricities. He afterward 
served as county treasurer a number of years with great accep- 
tability. The Jackson party finally became dominant in the 
county and he was obliged to give way.” 


The Wanderer spoken of by Mr. Wing, was es- 
tablished in 1822, and was the second paper start- 
ed in the county. It was devoted to news, adver- 
tising, and the interests of the little village in 
which it was published. It was small in size, con- 
tained little reading matter, and was issued by 
“Uncle Sereno,” and one of his boys. The latter 
fell down stairs one day, seriously injuring himself, 
which circumstance led to the suspension of the 
Wanderer. ‘This was about two years after it 
started. Newspapers were not in great demand 
in this county in the days of the Wanderer. 

Probably the next paper started in Granville was 
the Granville Intelligencer in 1847, by D. Hunt 
and H. C. Blackman. Mr. James Taylor may 
also have been connected with the Jnéelligencer 
before its name was changed to the Licking Bee in 
1851, as it was afterward. 

These papers were devoted to the interests of 
Granville, were well conducted, well printed and 
exerted a good influence. The Bee advocated the 
Maine Law in 1853, and was always strongly for 
temperance. Both of these papers were indepen- 
dent in politics. 

The Denisonian, a literary periodical, conducted 
by the students of the Denison university, was 
commenced in 1857. Henry Fulton, H. E. Jones, 
J. B. Shaff, I. M. Clemens, J. H. Sedwick and j..B, 
Jones appear as editors, at different times. It was 
a clever publication, but died in 1859, and was 


buried with literary honors, J. B. Jones delivering 
the funeral oration. 

The Herbarium was a literary periodical issued 
in Granville, in the interest of one of the literary 
institutions of that place. It was the cotemporary 
of the Dentsontan, and lived as long at least, per- 
haps longer. It was conducted, probably, by the 
young ladies of Mr. Kerr’s seminary. 

The Collegian, a magazine of thirty-two pages, 
was started by the members of the Calliopean 
Literary society of Denison university, in July, 
1867, with Thomas Ewart, F Catworthy, and F. 
Austin Drew as editors, and H. A. Rogers and C. 
M. Rupe publishers. It was published by this 
society two years. In 1869, the Franklin Literary 
society united with the Calliopeans in its publica- 
tion, and from the commencement of the third 
volume it was issued as the Denison Collegian, and 


under the auspices of these societies it is ably 


conducted. 

The Granville Times, a weekly Republican paper, 
was established in June, 1880, by Harry A. Church, 
the first number appearing on Friday, June 11. 
The paper is a five column folio, and is principally 
devoted to the interests of Granville township. It 
has been placed upon a paying basis, and is a 
welcome sheet to almost every family in the town- 
ship. Although supporting the principles of the 
Republican party, it is liberally encouraged by men 
of both parties, Rev. A. Y. Yale, of Alexandria, 
now prints a periodical in the Zzmes office. It is 
noticed in the chapter on St. Albans township. 

My. Wing’s paper is again quoted: 

‘Of the first pioneers who were living in 1818, Joseph Lin- 
nel, sr., Levi Rose, Deacon Levi Hayes, Roswell Graves, Job 
Case, Samuel and Azariah Bancroft, Justin Hillyer, sr., Timo- 
thy Spellman, Elias Gilman, Silas Winchel, William Gavit, 
Amos Carpenter, and Hiram Rose, are remembered—all now 
dead. 

“Of the descendants of the first settlers and others residing 
there at the time are recollected the following: Augustine, Jere- 
miah R. and Jesse Munson, Spencer Wright, Elkanah Linnel, 
Grove Case, Curtis, Amara, and Daniel Howe, Benjamin and Ja- 
cob Cook, Oren and Ralph Granger, David and Campbell Mes- 
senger, A. P. Pritchard, Elias Fassett, Willard Warner, Hiram 
and Samuel Boardman, Jacob Apollos Griffin, the Mower fam- 
ily (father and sons), and many others whose names are not now 
recalled. 

“The first postmaster at Granville was Judge Rose; the next, 
William Gavit. Sereno Wright succeeded him and was post- 
master there in 1818, and so remained many years. 

“The physicians in practice were W. S. Richards and a Dr. 
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Moulton. Dr. Sylvester Spellman settled there about 1820, and 


Was in practice many years. Some other physicians came there 
but did not remain long. 

“At an early period an act of the legislature incorporated the 
Granville .\lexandrian society. It was supposed the law con- 
ferred banking powers, accordingly a bank was established 
about 1814 or 1815. 

“The banking house was a one-story stone building, and 
stood at the southeast corner of Broad street and the public 


square. It issued circulating notes and did a general banking 
business. Iam not certain who its first directors and officers 


were, but believe Elias Gilman, Silas Winchel, and ‘Timothy 
Spellman, residents of Granville, were of the board, wiih Alex- 
ander Holmes, of Newark, as president, and R. R. Roach, as 
cashier. Subsequently G. Swan was cashier, and he was suc- 
ceeded by l‘lisha S. Gilman. This was, no doubt, the first 
banking institution in the county. 

“In 1817, in common with other banks in the State, such as 
the Owl Creek bank of Mt. Vernon, and others, the bank failed 
to redeem its notes, and suspended payment, when its notes 
greatly depreciated. In 1836 the bank was revived, principally 
by Buffalo parties. Henry Roop was made president, and A. 
G. Hammond cashier. Mr. Hammond did not continue long, 
and A. J. Smith succeeded him. Mr. Roop retired from the 
presidency after a time, when his place was supplied by some 
person interested in the bank in Granville. The public did not 
have great confidence in this bank, its issues not being in much 
favor, and it suspended payment in 1841. Its business was 
wound up by order of the court, and, I believe, some of its: 
stockholders were made individually liable for its outstanding 
notes. 

“The Granville furnace was built in 1816, by J. R. and A. 
Munson. Ii was supposed that ore could be obtained about 
four miles west of Granville. This proved to be a mistake, and 
the ore had to be transported by wagon from Mary Ann town- 
ship, and other places, distant twelve or sixteen miles. After 
the completion of the canal ore was obtained from Zoar, in 
‘Tuscarawas county. The operations of the furnace were not 
successful until it passed into the hands of L. D, Mower and: 
his associates in 1822 or 1823, when it became profitable. In 
1825 Elias Fassett purchased the interest of L. D. Mower & Co., 
and carried on the business some years. From 1830 to 1838 the 
persons interested in it were Elias Fassett, Alfred Avery, P. W. 
Taylor, Elizur Abbott, Simeon Reed, D. L. Cook, and D. D. 
Jewett. It was finally abandoned in 1838. 

‘‘A forge was built by A. Munson on Raccoon creek, two 
miles from town, and worked for a time with partial success; it 
was built about the time the furnace was erected. Colonel A. 
Jewett worked it in 1824 and 1825, but was unsuccessful. 
A. Munson had a grist and saw-mill on the site of the forge; 
Grove Case had a grist-mill on Clear run, adjoining the town on 
the east. 

“PDistilleries were common. The parties operating them 
were Joseph Fassett, Royal Marsh, Silas Winchell, and another 
name not recollected, about a mile and a half west of town. 

“The Ohio canal opened a market for much of the whiskey 
manufactured; price twelve and a half cents per gallon by the 
barrel. 

“A saw-mill was carried on by Captain John Phelps, about 
three-fourths of a mile southeast of town. He will be remem- 
bered by some of the older residents as going by the name of 


“Captain Put.'' He became partially deranged about 1824, 
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travelled about from place to place, and when he came into a 
town he would call his roll, naming persons whose names he had 
obtained, I recollect hearing him call it one day in Granville. 
What became of him I do not know, but have the impression 
that he wandered off to the State of New York, or some of the 
New England States, from whence he came, and died. 

“An oil-mill was built at an early day on Clear run, north of 
fora time but 


town, near the Welsh Hills road. It was run 


soon discontinued. ‘Two tanneries were in operation in 1818, 
one carried on by Spencer Wright, near Clear run, east of town, 
and the other by George Donnoyan on a lot afterward occupied 
by Harvey Bragg, near the spring. 

“4 salt well was sunk some hundreds of feet, about three- 
fourths of a mile southwest of town at an old deer-lick. Salt 
water was reached and a furnace erected to make salt, but on 
testing the water, two bushels of salt per day was all that could 
be made, and the enterprise was abandoned. Another well was 
commenced on Moat's run, in St. Albans township, but did not 
come to anything. I think these enterprises were undertaken 
in 1822 or 1823. 

‘‘There were four ponds of standing water on the town plat; 
one at the junction of Broad street and the Columbus road, one 
on the north side of the public square; one in the street fronting 


the house occupied by Rey. Mr. Little, and the other north of ° 


Broad street, and west of the street leading north toward Mt. 
Vernon. By voluntary labor contributed by the people in town 
and country, they were filled up and drained in 1826, and the 
unsightly nuisances abated. 

“The old burying ground south of town, containing some 
twelve or fifteen acres, was first surrounded with a wooden 
fence, which became decayed. In 1820 the inhabitants turned 
out and built a good, substantial wall around the lot, which 
still remains. A new cemetery has been established and dedica- 
ted in the past few years, southeast of the town plat. 

‘‘There were two or three woollen factories in the township at 
an early day. The original proprietors were William Paige, 
Horace Wolcott, James Mead, and Linus G, Thrall; there may 
have been others whose names are not remembered. 

‘‘The people of the township and county were supplied with 
plows made at Granville. The first manufactured was the 
‘bull plow,"’ so called; the woodwork made by the Blanchards, 
and the iron (all wrought) by Colonel Alpheus Jewett, and 
afterwards by Allen Sinnet, Hugh Kelley and others. The 
Blanchards and Woodbury also built wagons, carts and other 
things. 

‘Tn 1831 a Mr. Bunker, from Troy, New York, started, on 
the site of the old forge referred to, an extensive manufactory 
of plows, of the ‘‘Wood’s patent.” They were of cast iron, so 
far as iron was used. These plows came into general use; had 
a wide market, and gave great satisfaction. 

‘A very considerable business was carried on from 1820 to 
1825, in quarrying and cutting stone for building purposes, 
also grave stones, by Josiah Taylor, P. W. Taylor, and others. 
Several teams were kept running in the country peddling grave 
stones, and it is supposed that those engaged in the business 
did well. 

“The first lodge of Free Masons in Licking county was in- 
stituted at Granville, called ‘‘Center Star." It had members 
from all parts of the county, and had a Royal Arch chapter. I 
believe it still continues in working order. 

““The people were foremost in the county in the formation of 
a temperance society iu 1828. 


“Tinnel, French & Brace had a clock factory five miles west 
of Granville, and had several men in their employ. In 1825 or 
1826, Franklin county wasa part of the congressional district, 
and Lyne Starling, of Columbus, was a candidate for Congress. 
He fae to Granville on an electioneering excursion, and was 
introduced to the people as a candidate to represent them. 
Hearing of the clock factory he wished me to go there with 
him, which I did. After spending some time with the princi- 
pals, as we were about leaving, he inquired the price of a 
clock, and directed them to send him one; it was sent to my 
care and forwarded to him at Columbus. He paid for the 
clock, but whether he received the votes of the parties or their 
employes I do not know, but he was not elected. The ciock 
factory was afterward removed to Granville, and stood north 
of the building now occupied by the First National bank of 
Granville, and carried on by French & Brace, Mr. Linnel having 
withdrawn. 

“The kind of clock manufactured by them was the old fash- 
ioned Yankee clock. 

“From 1818 to 1828 the attention of the people was called to 
military matters, Regimental and company musters were regu- 
larly kept up. There were three uniformed companies, one of 
infantry, one of artillery and one of cavalry, commanded re- 
spectively by Captains Timothy Spellman, jr., Willard Warner 
and P. W. Taylor. There were also two companies of militia 
(‘flood-woods’ and ‘barefoots’), one in the south part of the 
township, commanded by Captain Myron Phelps, and one in 
the north part commanded by Captain Alpheus Jewett, who 
afterward became colonel of the regiment. The writer had not 
much military taste, but was appointed pay master of the regi- 
ment, and was mustered as such, but is not aware that any 
money came into his hands, wherewith to make any payments. 

‘The first and only cannon ever made in the county was cast 
at the Granville furnace, for the artillery company, and bored 
out in a stable near where the clock factory stood, and mounted 
for the company. It was used at the celebration at Licking 
Summit in 1825, at the beginning of the Ohio canal. . 

“In 1818 Griffin & Humphrey had a stock of goods in the 
store next east of the old bank building. Mr. Humphrey sold 
his interest to Elisha S. Gilman, the firm then being Griffin & 
Gilman. They did not replenish the stock, and soon gave up 
the business. Matthew Adams, jr., had a stock of goods in 
1819, or 1820, but I do not recollect who was concerned with 
him. His store was next west of R. Granger's tavern; but he 
was not successful, and the business was closed up. Fitch & 
King opened a stock of goods, and, I believe, Matthew Adams, 
jr., assisted them; but they did not remain long. Sereno Wright 
kept some articles of merchandise in part of his dwelling, south- 
west corner of the public square; and the post office was kept 
there, he being postmaster. : 

“Charles Sawyer came to Granville in 1817. He was a sad- 
dler by trade, and carried on the business in a small, red build- 
ing, on the lot now occupied by Doctor Spellman's dwelling 
house. In r8r9g or 1820 he began keeping some articles of mer= 
chandise, and from small beginnings and close attention to 
business, he had accumulated considerable property by the year 
1830. At or about this time he became a zealous member of 
the Baptist church, and felt it his duty to contribute liberally of 
his means towards the enterprises of his church, one of which 
was the building of a female seminary, witha spacious boarding 
house attached. The buildings were located in the northwestern 
part of town. The seminary was occupied and well patronized. 
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Mr. Sawyer having contributed so freely of his own means, be- 
came embarrassed and was obliged to take the building and its 
surroundings in payment of his advances on account of it, and 
to relieve himself was obliged to sell it to the Episcopal church, 
but did not realize near what he had paid out. He removed to 
Newark soon after, in 1850 to Columbus, and from thence to 
Springfield, Tilinois. 

“About 1822 L. D. Mower commenced merchandising, built 
a new brick store-house on the south side of the street, between 
the houses occupied by Doctor Spellman and Dr. Paul Eagar. 
His brother, Horatio, and Alfred Avery were associated with 
him; and after Horatio’s death his brother Sherlock was a part- 
ner. Mr. Mower also worked the furnace until he disposed of 
his interest in that enterprise to E. Fassett, as before mentioned. 
Afterward A. P. Pritchard was a partner of his in the sale of 
goods in 1830, under the firm name of Mower & Pritchard. 
Mr. Mower was a very thorough business man, and a man of 
great energy and perseverance, and acquired a handsome prop- 
erty. He died in 1834 or 1835. 

“A. P. Pritchard was probably the first druggist in the 
county. He had a chemical establishment or labratory in 
connection with the drug business, 
northwest part of town. 

‘‘Other parties were engaged in merchandising from 1820 to 
1838, whose names are as follows: Elias Fassett, Alfred Avery: 
P. W.-Taylor, D. R. Cook, Elmer Abbott, Doctor Sylvester 
Spellman, Simeon Reed, D. D. Jewett and George Abbott. 
Some of these parties were also engaged in the furnace, their 
Names appearing in a former paragraph. It is supposed that 
these gentlemen were generallyGuccessfui in their undertakings. 
A steam flouring mill was built near the furnace in 1831, by P. 
W. Taylor & Co. After the feeder had been finished to Gran- 
ville, the mill was removed to the site of the old Phelps saw- 
mill, before referred to. 

“In 1832 the question was agitated of building a new 
court house. The people of Granville became much ex- 
cited on the subject, and made great efforts to get the county 
seat removed to this place, offering to build the county build- 
ings without charge to the county, or contribute largely thereto. 
Newark, however, being in posssssion, and being on the main 
line of the canal, overcame the enterprise of the Granvillians, 
and the county seat remained at Newark, and the people of 
Newark were not required to contribute anything to retain it. 

“The Granville feeder extended from Licking summit to 
Raccoon creek at Paige’s woollen factory, about a mile and a 
quarter southeast of town. In order to have navigation as near 
the town as possible, the canal commissioners agreed to make 
the feeder navigable for boats to Paige's factory, provided the 
people of Granville would make it navigable from thence to the 
bridge at the Lancaster road. This they agreed to do. It in- 
volved a considerable expense, as a dam, guard-lock, lift-lock, 
and about half a mile of canal had to be bnilt to render it nav- 
igable. 

‘(A warehouse was erected at the head of navigation, anda 
boat built there by the Troy and Ohio line, under the superin- 
tendence of a Mr. Wallace, and it is supposed that it was the 
first canal-boat built south of Cleveland. The feeder was nav- 
igated until the furnace was abandoned in 1838, since which it 
has become dilapidated and out of repair. 

“During the construction of the canal, many of the citizens 
were engaged as contractors on the work, among whom were 
A. Munson, L. D. Mower, P. W. Taylor, Sylvester-Hayes, 


near ihe spring, in the 


Levi Rose, Alfred Avery, Elias Fassett, Joseph Fassett, Sim- 
eon Reed, Byron Hayes, William Wing, Justin Hillyer, jr., 
Curtis Howe, Ashley A. Bancroft, Hugh and Dennis Kelley. 
Several of the above had large contracts, and they generally 
enjoved the confidence of the canal commissioners. I have no 
doubt that more of such work was done by these people than 
Was done by the people of any other township or county in the 
State. So-far as I know, it is believed their contracts were 
generally remunerative. 

“A water-cure was established in 1852, by Dr. W. W. Ban- 
croft, The establishment was well patronized from the first, 
and has been very successful in the treatment of chronic and 
other diseases. * 

“In the late war for the suppression of the Rebellion, it is 
understood that the people of Granville patriotically responded 
to the calls of the Government, in. all cases filling their.quotas, 
and contributing in every possible way to aid and assist those 
and the families of those who were called to the front. Several 
of the Granville boys shed their blood and lost their lives in 
the service of the country, and in defence of free institutions. 


In a paper read on the Fourth of July, 1871, at 
Utica, Mr. Wing continues : 


“Revel Everett was a Granville man. I remember him as be- 
ing constable of the township. Afterwards he removed to 
Hartford, and for a time was engaged in merchandising and 
where he has continued to reside ever since. 

“David Messenger, of the committee,’I recognize as an old 
familiar friend, one whom I have known about as long as any 
other in the State, he being’a resident of Granville when I ar- 
rived. He was a shoemaker by trade. I think he did not take 
kindly to it, or the business did not suithim. He acquired con- 
siderable reputation as a player on the violin, and at the first 
dancing party I attended, six days after my arrival, he was one 
of the musicians who made music for the dance. The other 
player was Fish, of Johnstown, and their ‘Money Musk,’ 
‘Fisher's Hornpipe,’ and other tunes for country dances were 
not often excelled. About 1821 he came to Utica and engaged 
in merchandising, and continued the business some years. 

‘‘T believe none of the first settlers of Granville township now 
survive. There are few townships in the county whose repu-. 
tation is as good as that of Granville, or one that has done 
more for the advancement of good morals and public and pri- 
vate enterprises.” 


In his paper read on the Fourth of July, 1872, 
at Newark, he says: 


“Oren and Ralph Granger, brothers, each kept a tavern in 
Granville, and kept good houses. Oren died in 1821 or 1822; 
Ralph continued in the same business at times until 1830, when 
he removed to his farm, and died about 1866. Willard Warner 
kept a tavern in Granville four or five years and removed 
thence to Newark, where he kept at the Houston stand some- 
time. He was a mail contractor and represented Licking 
county in the senate one term. 

"Major J. R. Munson was by profession a lawyer, and was a 
man of good natural ability; was a representative in the legis- 
lature when it met at Chillicothe, and was said to have been 
instrumental in obtaining the charter of the Granville Alexan- 
it was supposed, conferred banking 


drian society, which, 


“This institution went out of existence two or three years ago. 


. finished my lecture. 
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powers. He was not fortunate in his business enterprises, and 


died in 1821 or 1822. 

“Elias Fassett, before mentioned as a business man of Gran- 
ville, removed to Cleveland and thence to New York, engaging 
first in the dry goods business, then in brokerage, dealing in 
bonds and stocks until 1856, when he returned to his farm near 
Granville; was elected president of the Central Ohio railroad 
company, holding the position some two years, and retiring to 
his farm, where he died suddenly in 1863.” 


In the early days of the agitation of the slavery 
question—between 1825 and 1840—when an abo- 
litionist was something of a curiosity in this coun- 
ty, Granville had her share of them, and her share 
of trouble in consequence. Quite an anti-slavery 
society:was organized in that place, and although 
they dare do or say nothing openly for some years, 
they grew bolder by degrees, and began to hold 
meetings and have public speaking upon that all- 
important subject. The men of Granville gener- 
ally had minds and thoughts of their own upon all 
subjects, and Puritan blood was generally largely 
impregnated with abolition blood. Something 
was done here on the under-ground railway, and 
there were a few zealous workers in the abolition 
cause at all times, and their numbers continually 
increased. A majority of the people were, how- 
ever, pro-slavery, as they were everywhere in the 
North. 

About April 1, 1835, a Mr. Weld, an abolition- 
ist, undertook to deliver a lecture in Granville, and 
was stoned and egged by a mob. He had lectur- 
ed a few days before at Circleville, where he had 
also received rough treatment; the mob throwing 
eggs and stones through the window. 


‘One of the stones was so well aimed that it struck me on 
the head, and, for a moment, stunned me, I paused a few 
moments until the dizziness had ceased, and then went on, and 
Meanwhile, some of the gentlemen had 
hung their cloaks up at the window, so that my head could not 
be so easily used as a target.” 


The above extract is from a letter written by 


Mr. Weld at the time, and is evidence of what an 
abolition lecturer had to endure. 


In the following year, 1836, the following notice 
appeared in the Newark Gaze?te: 


“We, citizens of the town of Granville, in the county of 
Licking, and State of Ohio, having understood from common 
report, and from certain notices published in newspapers, that a 
State convention of delegatesfrom the Abolition societies of Ohio 
is to be held in this place on the twenty-seventh day of April, 


ensuing; and having had bitter experience, in times past, of the 
evil effects of abolition meetings, as tending to destroy the 
peace of society, and introduce discord and contention through 
all its constituent departments; and learning that a great and 
increasing excitement already exists, not only in our own, but 
in the neighboring towns, in prospect of the contemplated 
meeting —we do, therefore, most earnestly remonstrate against 
anv such meeting being held in our town on the twenty-seventh 
day of April, or any other day in the year. And we most ear- 
nestly call upon and request all officers and leaders of the aboli- 
tion society, and all who are, or may be, appointed delegates to 
the said convention, if they have the least regard for our peace 
and welfare, or for the well-being of the religious, moral, and 
literary iustitutions established among us, to abstain from com- 
ing to said meeting. And we do hereby engage to use our best 
endeavors, by all lawful and proper ‘means, to prevent any 
such public meeting from being held within the limits of our 
corporation. 
‘Granville, March 31, 1836.” 


This notice was signed by Elias Fassett, mayor; 
Samuel Bancroft, recorder; William S. Richards, 


. Knowles Linnel, S. Spellman, S. Mower, Daniel 


Wildman, council, and by sixty-nine other citizens. 
Notwithstanding this, the abolitionists held their 
meeting, though not, it seems, within the corpora- 
tion. Mr. Briggs, in an editorial published in the 
Advocate, April 30, 1836, thus gives the result, 
heading his article ‘‘ Bloody Wars in Canada:” 


“The abolition convention adjourned on Thursday about 
noon. The day was distinguished by violence and bloodshed, 
though fortunately no lives were lost. 

‘‘On Wednesday evening, the abolitionists held a meeting in 
a school-house, about a mile south of Granville. During the 
evening a mob collected, and broke the windows with stones. 
They were driven off by the abolitionists. They dispatched 
expresses during the night to Martinsburgh, Utica, Mount 
Vernon and Newark, for re-inforcements, and accordingly a 
number of recruits were in the field on the next day, ‘armed 
with clubs and ready for action. 

‘“Twelve o'clock on Thursday was the time fixed upon for the 
commencement of hostilities. The convention adjourned about 
that time, and many of the members accompanied by ladies, 
formed a procession about a mile from the village where the 
convention sat, and marched through the principal streets, 
where the mob was assembled. When they reached that point, 
the mob commenced hissing and yelling, and followed the pro- 
cession to the ladies’ academy, where the ladies left the proces- 
sion; and then both parties resorted to clubs, dirks and brick- 
bats, which they employed as knock-'em down arguments for and 
against the abolition scheme. The fighting continued at inter- 
vals for some time. One of the mob was dirked, and some of 
the abolitionists were knocked down with clubs, and one was 


pelted with eggs most unmercifully. Three abolition horses’ 
manes and tails were closely shaved.”’ 


In another part of the same issue, Mr. Briggs 
says: 


‘“We are told that upwards of four thousand dollars were 
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contributed by the abolitionists at Granville on Wednesday 
night, to support a press that is about to be established at Cin- 
cinnati, and to defray the expense of printing abolition tracts,” 


It will be seen from the above that both parties 
were very determined, and that the abolitionists 
were especially wide-awake, active, belligerent, in 
earnest, and ready with brain, muscle and money 
to further their cause. Thirty years from that time 
their cause emerged from the smoke, dust and 
blood of battle, triumphant. 

The following regarding Granville is from 
Howe’s Collections: 


“When Granville was first settled it was supposed that 
Worthington would be the capital of Ohio, between which and 
Zanesville this would make a great half-way town. At this 
time, snakes, wolves and Indians abounded in this region. On 
pleasant spring mornings, large numbers of snakes were found 
running on the flat stones. Upon prying up the stones, there 
was revealed a singular fact respecting the social nature of ser- 
pents. 
twenty or thirty rattle-snakes, black-snakes and copper-heads, 
all coiled up together. Their liberal terms of admission only 
seemed to require evidence of snakeship. Besides various 
turnouts to kill them, the inhabitants had one general hunt. 
Elias Gillman and Justin Hillyer were the captains, who chose 
sides, and the party beaten were to pay three gallons of whis- 
key. Tradition is divided as to the number killed that day; 
some say three hundred. They killed that year between seven 
and eight hundred rattle-snakes and copper-heads, keeping no 
account of the black and other harmless serpents. The young 
men would seize them by the neck and thrash them against the 
trees, before they had time to bite or coil around their arms. 
The copper-head, though smaller, was much more feared. 
‘The rattle-snake was larger, sooner seen anda true southerner, 
always living up to the laws of honor. He would’ not bite 
without provocation, and by his rattles gave the challenge in an 
honorable way. Instead of this well-bred warfare the copper- 
head is a wrathy little fellow, whose ire is always up, and he 
will make at the hand or the foot in the leaves or grass, before 
he is seen, and his bite is as poisonous as that of his brother of 
the larger fang. The young men tested his temper and found 
that in his wrath he would bite a red hot coal. Very few were 
bitten by the rattle-snake, and all speak well of his good dispo- 
sition and gentlemanly manners; but so many were bitten in 
consequence of the fractious temper of the copper-head, that he 
has left no one behind him to sound a note in his praise. 

“The limb bitten became immediately swollen, turned the 
color of the snake, and the patient was soon unable to walk. 
In some cases the poison broke out annually, and in others the 
limb for years was inclined to frequent swellings. After all 
that was suffered from poisonous reptiles, it was proved to a 
demonstration that no animal is so poisonous as man. Carry- 
ing more poison in his mouth than any other creature, he can 
poison a venomous serpent to death quicker than the serpent 
canhim. Martin Root and two other young men, chopping 
together, saw a rattle-snake, set a fork over his neck, and put 
into his mouth a new quid from one of their mouths. They 
raised the fork, and the poor creature did not crawl more than 


Dens were found containing very discordant materials.. 


his length before he convulsed, swelled up and died, poisoned 
to death by virus from the mouth of one of the lords of crea- 
tion, Deacon Hayes and Worthy Pratt tried the same experi- 


ment upon coppersheads, with the same result. Many others 


killed venomous reptiles in the same way, and one man pre- 
tended that by moderate use he had taught a copper-head to 
take tobacco without injury.” 

Of the adult pioneers of the Granville colony who 
came here in 1805, all are dead; a few of their 
children, however, whom they brought here at that 
date are yet living. Among them are Franklin 
and Ezekiel Gavitt, who live in Delaware county; 
Timothy M. Rose, yet living in Granville; Hiram 
P. Rose, living in Indiana; Justin and Truman 
Hilliar; Justin in Kansas and Truman in Colum- 
bus, Ohio. Sylvanus and Gideon Comel are 
probably living. Leverett and Charles Butler are 
yet living in this county. 

The Center Star lodge, Free and Accepted Ma- 
sons, spoken of in Mr, Wing’s paper as being first 
in the county, was organized by Mr. Job Case, 
Timothy Spellman, Justin Hillier, David Butler, 
and Elias Gilman. These gentlemen having received 
the degrees of symbolic Masonry in New England, 
united with a few others and presented a petition to 
Lewis Cass, grand master of Masois in Ohio, early 
in 1810, praying for a dispensation to organize a 
lodge in Granville. Mr. Cass came to Granville in 
person and organized the lodge, in the upper room 
of the dwelling of Deacon Timothy Rose. The 
lodge was chartered in January, 1811, and num- 
bered eleven persons. Its first officers were: Job 
Case, worthy master; Timothy Spellman, senior 
warden, and Noble Landon, junior warden. The 
first place of meeting was a room in the second 
story of the residence of Elias Gilman, finished off 
for that purpose. ‘The first Masonic hall in the 
county was ten by fourteen and a half feet in size. 
It had a window on the east side, a fire-place on 
the west side, and was the first room finished off 
and plastered in Granville. About a year after the 
organization of the lodge, a larger and more con- 
yenient room was secured in the residence of 
Grove Case. ‘The first candidate initiated in this 
lodge was Hiram Rose. ‘The first return to the 
Grand lodge included 1810 and 1811, and showed 
a membership of twenty Master Masons, and, at 
the end of 1812, the membership had increased to 


thirty-nine. 
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The nearest lodges to Granville, in those days, 
were at Worthington, Mt. Vernon, and Zanesville. 

The first death in the lodge was that of James 
Thrall, in 1813. 

The “fourth step in Masonry’ 
into this lodge June 30, 1814, and Timothy Spell- 
man was passed to the chair of King Solomon. 

Center Star lodge went down in 1837, but was 
resuscitated again in 1850, and has continued in 
successful operation to the present time. 

The Granville of the present day is a beautiful, 
pleasant, healthy village, the people being more 
devoted to religious and educational matters than, 
perhaps, any other town of its size in the State. 

About 1850 water works were projected and put 
in successful operation. Dr. Sinnet and a few 
other leading citizens were influential in getting 
these established, and thus giving the town the ad- 
vantage of the purest of spring water. The water 
was brought from a spring on the farm of Colonel 
Woods, two miles northwest of town, and con- 
veyed in earthen pipes to a reservoir near the 
“Sugar Loaf,” a conical hill in the western suburbs 
of the town. From here it is distributed over the 
town, wherever wanted, in pipes. Those who use 
the water pay a rental of five dollars a year for an 
ordinary family. 

The company that carried these works forward 
to completion was known as the “Granville Hy- 
draulic company.” As an investment, in a finan- 
cial view, it did not pay, and probably its projec- 
tors thought less of making money out of it than 
of furnishing the inhabitants with pure water. 
April 13, 1860, the company sold out to Mr. San- 
ford for two hundred and thirty-four dollars; sub- 


? 


was introduced 
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sequently Mr. Sanford died and willed the works 
to the town, one of the conditions being that the 
town should pay to the Episcopal church one hun- 
dred dollars per annum. 

One of the woollen factories, mentioned by Mr. 
Wing, stood about one and one-fourth miles below 
Granville on Raccoon creek, and was destroyed by 
fire about 1840. Another building was erected 
and used as a woollen factory until 1856. Subse- 
quently, about 1857, Noah Clouse established the 
present machine shop in this building. The firm is 
Noah Clouse & Son, and they have conducted this 
business successfully to the present time. 

Granville, however, lays no claim to being an 
unusual manufacturing or business place. There 
are several manufacturing establishments within 
the limits of the place, among which are the mar- 
ble works, the planing mills of Jones Brothers and 
of Pratt Brothers. Both these firms make and 
deal largely in furniture. There are three dry goods 
stores, kept by George Parsons, Henry Green, and 
Mr. Craig; two grocery stores, kept by Carter & 
Carter and H. L. Reed; one drug store, kept by 
Charles Bryant; one hardware store, kept by 
Jones Brothers; two banks, one national and 
one private; two newspapers, two hotels, and the 
usual number of establishments. The 
trades and professions are also well represented. 
It does not appear that it is money and business 
that these people are living for; the whole com- 
munity is deeply religious, highly educated, and, as 
one prominent educator expressed it, they are 
“interested in what the human mind can accom- 
plish.” 
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CHAPTER LII. 
GRANVILLE—INSTITUTIONS OF LEARNING. 


AN EDUCATIONAL CENTER—FIRST SCHOOLS AND SCHOOL-HouSES—THE GRANVILLE FEMALE COLLEGE—THE GRANVILLE 
FEMALE INSTITUTE—DENISON UNIVERSITY. 


ONSIDERING Granville as an_ educational 
center, the history of its first schools and 
school-houses becomes a matter of some impor- 
tance. From the character of the first settlers, 
who came from the land of schools and churches, 
it is not surprising that these institutions soon 
took root in the new settlement, grew and flour- 
ished, and are to-day among the best in the State. 
The first school-house erected in Granville was 
in January, 1806, about two months after the arri- 
val of the first detachment of the Granville col- 
ony. It was a rude log building, stood on the 
site of the Presbyterian church, and was used for 
church and school purposes. The colony was not 
much divided in church matters; nearly all be- 
longed to the Congregational church they had 
organized in Granville, Massachusetts, and ‘those 
who were not regular communicants attended the 
church and assisted in its support. This log 
building was used four or five years, when the 
church wanted a better building for its use and 
the old log must be taken away. This necessitated 
the erection of a new school-house. This second 
building was of brick, and was an imposing struc- 
ture for those times. It stood at the foot of the 
hill, on Market street, facing Main; was two sto- 
ries and.a basement in height; it was solid and 
commodious, and did honor to the people. It 
was probably the first brick house in the village. 
For many of the first years of its existence, there 
were not children enough in Granville to fill it, 
and therefore part of it was rented for other pur- 
poses. The basement was used as a market-house, 
the upper room, a large hall, was used by the Ma- 
sonic fraternity, and the second floor only was 
occupied as a school-room. This building was 
‘also used some time by the Episcopalians for 


| holding services, before their church was erected. 


It served all the purposes of a school-house until 
1854, when the present union school building was 
erected. This latter building is situated in the 


_ northeastern part of town, is a commodious brick, 
_ and probably accommodates two hundred scholars. 


Five teachers are employed. This is a district 
school, and the only school in town beside the 


_ three colleges. 


Of these colleges, the first one was established 
in 1827, by the Congregational church, or in other 
words, by the Granville colony. Prominent mem- 
bers of the colony were instrumental in establish- 
ing this college, which first went by the name of 
Granville academy. The building in which this 
college was established is yet standing. It isa 


- small frame, and when first occupied by the school 
| it stood on the lot now occupied by the residertce 


of Dr. Sinnet. When this institution was first 
established, it was open for both male and female 
students. The female department was conducted 
on the domestic labor plan, the same plan upon 
which Denison university started out. That class 
of institutions was popular in those days, the idea 
being that a young person of either sex should be 
taught the various branches of labor necessary for 
them to understand in the battle of life, and those 
unable to pay their full tuition were thus enabled 
to earn part of it, and thereby were placed on an 
equal footing, in educational advantages, with 
their wealthier classmates. The female depart- 
ment of this school was under charge of Miss 
Marianne Howe in 1827; in 1828, under Miss 
Emma Little, and from 1830 to 1834, under the 
charge respectively of Miss Boardman, Miss Eels, 
and Miss Eliza Foster. . In 1834, Miss Nancy 
Bridges and Miss Elizabeth Grant were teachers. 
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Miss Bridges became principal in 1836, and re- 
mained such, with her corps of teachers, until 
1841. 

During the first eight or nine years of the early 
history of this school its managers were compelled 
to rent school rooms and buildings for their pur- 
pose wherever they could get them; and thus it 
was that the school was kept in various parts of 
town. It was not until 1836 that they were ena- 
bled to purchase six lots where the building now 
stands, of Grove Case, and in 1837 the main build- 
ing (frame) now known as the Granville female 
college was erected. March 14, 1836, the school 
was incorporated by the legislature, section first 
reading as follows: 

4 

‘Be it enacted by the general assembly of the State of Ohio: 
That there shall be, and hereby is established, in the town 
of Granville, in the county of Licking, an institution for the 
education of youth in the various branches of useful knowledge, 
by the name of ‘Granville Academy,’ and that Rev. Jacob Lit- 
tle, Samuel Bancroft, Spencer Wright, Knowles Linnel, Leon- 
ard Bushnell, William Smedley, Timothy M. Rose, Henry G. 
Bancoft, Ebenezer Crawford, Edwin C. Wright and William W. 
Bancroft, and their successors, be, and they are hereby ap- 
pointed, tPustees of said institution, and made a body corporate 


and politic, with perpetual succession, to be known by the name 
and style of ‘Trustees of Granville Academy.’” 


Other sections followed, but space cannot be al- 
lowed for them. These trustees held their first 
meeting May 26, 1836, and organized by electing 
Rey. Jacob Jittle, president, W. W. Bancroft, sec- 
retary, and Samuel Bancroft, treasurer. 

Board, in those days, could be had for eighty- 
seven and a half cents per week, and the tuition 
was four dollars and twenty-five cents per quarter. 

Upon the expiration of Miss Bridges’ term as 
principal in 1841, Mr. H. R. Gilmore was elected 
and served one year. August 4, 1842, Miss Han- 
nah O. Bailey was elected principal, assisted by 
Miss Hamlin. 

The domestic labor system for students did not 
work according to the expectations of its friends, 
and in this institution it was accordingly abandoned 
February 9, 1844. 

February 11, 1845, William D. Moore rented 
the academy buildings for three and a half years, 
at the end of which time he re-rented and continued 
principal of the school until 1854. May oth of 
this year a contract was made with William P. Kerr, 
the present principal of the college, and from that 
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time to the present, with the exception of five years, 
between 1872, and 1877, when it was conducted 
by others, he has had charge of the college as prin- 
cipal and manager. 

Very early in its history this school was merged 
into a female academy, the male department being 
abandoned. Its projectors determined it should 
become a first class college for the higher education 
of women. One of its by-laws required that every 
teacher should be a consistent Christian, the great 
purpose of its founders being to advance morality 
and religion. It was established on the Mt. Hol- 
yoke plan, and so continued until 1845, when, under 
Mr. Moore, it was conducted on the boarding-house 
plan, and has so continued to the present. 

The contributors to the erection of the main 
building in 1837 were citizens of Granville and 
largely by those who made their money by hard 
work. This building is quite large, four stories 
in height and a basement. An addition of brick © 
was made about 1864-5, and the institution will 
easily accommodate one hundied students, as 
regular boarders and lodgers, and fifty or seventy- 
five additional, without lodging. Recently a steam 
heating apparatus has been placed in the basement, 
which works to a charm, and the atmosphere of 
the great building, including all its private and 
public rooms and labyrinth of halls, is continually 
kept a pleasant summer temperature, making it a 
most comfortable and desirable home for the 
young ladies from all parts of the country who at- 
tend the college. The first floor of the main build- 
ing is occupied by the dining room, the. parlors, 
reception rooms-and dwelling rooms of the prin- 
cipal and his family; the second and third floors 
are principally occupied by the students, their 
rooms being generally fifteen or twenty feet square, 
all nicely furnished and finished, and occupied 
generally by two students each, A few rooms on 
the second floor of this building are also used as 
school rooms, the primary school room having its 
location here. The brick addition is mainly occu- 
pied by the gymnasium, in charge of an efficient 
teacher, a chapel and recitation room, . Every pro- 
vision seems to have been made for the health, 
comfort and thorough training of the inmates in 
all that goes to make up the sum of human happi- 
ness.. It is probably one of the most complete 
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and thoroughly equipped institutions in the coun- 
try for the purposes for which it was designed. 
The principal, W. P. Kerr, has been untiring in his 
devotion to the interests of this institution, and it 
is mainly due to his persevering efforts that the in- 
stitution has been brought to its present proud 
position among the educational institutions of the 
State. His attainments in scholarship are of a 
high order; he is genial, and social, and a pure 
minded Christian gentleman, to whom parents 
may safely trust the education of their daughters. 

The following embraces the course of study in 
the various departments of the institution: 


PRIMARY DEPARTMENT.—Reading and pronunciatign, writ- 
ten arithmetic, familiar science, spelling and defining, geogra- 
phy, grammar, mental arithmetic, map drawing, penmanship. 

PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT.—Written arithmetic, physical 
geography, Latin reader, English grammar, United States _his- 
tory, Bible—Genesis, analysis, Latin grammar, composition, 
penmanship, algebra. 

CLASSICAL DEPARTMENT—FIRST YEAR—FIRST TERM.— 
Latin reader, algebra, physiology, Bible—Exodus. 

SECOND TERM.—Latip reader, algebra, book-keeping, jour- 
neys of the Israelites. 

THIRD TERM.—Czsar and Latin prose, algebra, botany, 
Joshua and Judges. 

SECOND YEAR.—FiRsST TERM.—Czesar and Latin prose, 
geometry, natural philosophy, Bible—reign af Saul. 

SrecoND TERM.—Cicero and prose composition, geometry, 
English history, the reign of David. 

THIRD TERM.—Cicero and prose cOmposition, trigonometry, 
rhetoric, English history, the reign of Solomon. 

Junior YEAR.—Fixst TeRM.—Virgil, outlines of history, 
logic, Bible—history of Israel. 

SECOND TERM.—Virgil, outlines of history, chemistry, his- 
tory ot Judah. 

THIRD TERM.—Virgil, outlines of history, geology, captivi- 
ties. 

SENIOR YEAR.—First TERM.—Horace, moral philosophy, 
astronomy, Bible—prophesies. 

SecoND TreRM.—Horace, mental philosophy, evidences of 
Christianity, the gospels. 

Tuirp TERM.—Mental philosophy, Butler's analogy, English 
literature, Acts of the Apostles. 


The course of study may be pursued entire or 


in part, according to the wishes of parents and 
guardians, or the circumstances of the pupil. 

German, Greek, French, music and art are op- 
tional. 

During the course, exercises in reading, spelling 
and penmanship, reviews of common English 
branches, and weekly exercises in composition and 
the Bible are required of all. 

One of the most important departments in this 
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college is the musical, at present in charge of 
Professor G. H. H. C. Lowery, M. A., a graduate 
of the London, Heidelberg and Paris conserva- 
tories—a gentleman who has made music a lifetime 
study, who has perfected himself under the best 
masters in Europe. 

GRANVILLE FEMALE InstiruTr.—This_ institu- 
tion was established aboutt 1832, by the Baptist 
society, the preliminary steps being taken by Mr. 
Charles Sawyer, then a resident of Granville. He 
was foremost in contributing of his own means, 
and obtaining means from others for the erection 
of the seminary building and boarding-house—two 
large frame buildings, occupying beautiful grounds 
on Main street, in the western part of the town. 
The following advertisement regarding this college 
appears in the Mewark Advocate of March 2, 
1833: 

“GRANVILLE FEMALE SEMINARY.—In establishing this 
seminary, it is the object of the trustees to build up a first rate 
school, suited to the wants of the west. They are happy in 
now being able to inform the public that they have appointed 
Mr. James W. Poland, of Massachusetts, who, aided by com- 
petent female teachers, is expected to take its superintendence 
about April rst. Until the arrival of Mr. Poland, the school, 


now in successful operation, will continue under the care of Mrs. 
Gear. Next quarter will commence Monday, March 4th.” 


The above is signed by William S. Richards, 
chairman of trustees, and James Berry, recording 
secretary. It is also endorsed by John Pratt, 
principal of the Granville institution, and Paschal 
Carter, professor of mathematics and natural 
philosophy, in the same institution. 

Those who assisted Mr. Sawyer in completing 
the buildings, were Messrs. Luther Woods, Allen 
Sinnet, D. M. Shepardson and Alanson Sinnet. 

The teachers under Mr. Poland were Miss In- 
graham and Miss Isabella R. Clarke, of Massachu- 
setts; the latter becoming superintendent in 1835. 
Miss Maynard and Miss Trimble were employed 
the next year, and Messrs. Moore and Converse 
were also principals one year. Dr. Burton had 
control of this school one or two years, and Mans- 
field French was principal, following Mr. Burton. 

About 1840 Rey. Alva Sanford obtained posses- 
sion of the property, and changed the name and 
influence of the school, he being an Episcopalian. 
He called it the Episcopal Female seminary, and 
continued to conduct the school with a consider- 


able degree of success for fifteen years. At the 
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end of this period Solomon Sanford assumed con- 
trol of the institution, continuing its priucipal, 
however, only about a year. Under control of the 
Sanfords the school flourished, and was a great 
help to the Episcopal church. In 1856 Rev. C. 
S. Doolittle and Joseph Lindley became proprietors, 
and conducted the school about three years, when 
they concluded to move it to Mansfield, Ohio. 
This seemed to be at the time an unfortunate move 
for the school, and especially for the Episcopal 
church. The buildings were closed for a time. 
In 1860 Rev. N. S. Buxton and wife opened a 
ladies’ female institute in the basement of the 
Baptist church, with the thought, probably, of 
reviving the Baptist seminary which had been re- 
placed by the Episcopal. This school continued 
about two years, when Rev. M. Stone purchased 
the seminary buildings, and opened a school, when 
both schools were consolidated under Mr. Stone, 
and came again under control of the Baptist de- 
nomination, where it has ever since remained. The 
name was again cHanged to the Baptist Female 
seminary. 

Mr. Stone gave good satisfaction as an instructor, 
but circumstances rendered it necessary for him to 
dispose of the property, which he did to its pres- 
ent proprietor, Rev. D. Shepardson, D.D., who be- 
came principal in 1867. Dr. Shepardson changed 
the name of the college to the Granville Female 
seminary. 

DENISON UNIvERsITY.— This institution was 
organized at Granville, Ohio, December 13, 1831, 
as, the Granville Literary and Theological insti- 
tute, and incorporated February 3, 1832. Its first 
professor and president was the now venerable and 
highly esteemed John Pratt, D. D., who continued 
to occupy a position in its faculty until 1859, and 
now lives on a farm near the former site of the col- 
lege, honored by all who know him. 

The school was at first organized on the man- 
ual-labor idea, and was located on a farm of some 
one hundred and thirty-five acres, about one mile 
southwest of the village—the farm, valued at three 
thousand three hundred dollars, having been given 
by the Baptist church and citizens of Granville as 
an inducement to locate the school there. In 1837 
Rey. Jonathan Going, D. D., then secretary of the 
American Baptist Home Mission society, was 
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called to the presidency, and moved to Granville, 
administering the affairs of the school to the great 
satisfaction of its friends until 1844, when he died, 
In 1845 the name was changed to Granville col- 
lege, and in 1846 Rev. Silas Bailey, ‘DwD., LL, 
D., was called to the presidency. 

At a meeting of the trustees in August, 1833, 
_ the institution was organized into four depart- 
ments, viz.: Preparatory, English, collegiate and 
theological. 

The “manual labor system” adopted by this 
| college was persevered in for some years. The 
students were required to be daily occupied with 
some kind of work, either on the farm or in some 
mechanical pursuit; the trustees early “resolved, 
as soon as practicable, to furnish them with work 
and the instruments for performing it, and to pay 
them the value of their labor.” 

In addition to Rev. John Pratt, who was then 
professor of moral philosophy, the first faculty 
consisted of Pascal Carter, A. M., professor of 
mathematics and natural philosophy; Asa Drury, 
A. M., professor of languages, and A. H. Frink, 
A. M., principal of the preparatory department. 

In the spring of 1832, the buildings of the in- 
stitution were destroyed by fire, which caused 
some embarrassment, but new and more commo- 
dious buildings were promptly erected during the 
ensuing summer. 

In the Baptist Weekly Journal of November 29, 
1831, published in New York city, Dr. Jonathan 
Going writes as follows regarding this institution: 


‘“With such a corps of teachers as President Pratt, professors 
Carter, Drury and Frink (I speak from personal acquaintance 
with these gentlemen, except the last named), with a hundred 
pupils, including already a dozen regular college students; in a 
location so delightful’and healthy, in the heart of the great and 
growing State of Ohio, where expenses are so small, and with 
arrangements for manual labor in agriculture and various 
branches of mechanic arts, which will at once diminish these, 
and promote héalth of body and mental vigor, it requires no 
spirit of prophecy to predict the future prosperity of the insti- 
tution. [I am persuaded, indeed, that it presents even now 
"facilities for acquiring a thorough education inferior to none in 
the western valley, while it promises in future to hold respecta- 
| ble rank among similar institutions, which happily are rising 
| into importance at different points.” 

During its early history the college was greatly 
straitened in its finances, and for years passed 
through the trials and vicissitudes incident to 

In 1852 Dr. 


| young institutions in those times. 
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Bailey resigned, and in 1853 Rev. Jeremiah Hall, 
D. D., wag elected to the position. 

In 1855, the location of the college was changed 
to the present elevated and beautiful site just north 
of the village, and its friends rallied and erected a 
new building which is four stories high, one hun- 
dred and thirty-three feet by eighty-three feet deep 
in the middle, with wings forty-five feet deepa: ult 
contains, besides recitation rooms and society halls, 
thirty-three suites of rooms (sitting room, bedroom, 


and two closets), and accommodates sixty-six stu- 
dents. 

In the following year (1856-7) a frame building, 
three stories in height, was erected. The present 
grounds contain twenty-four acres, nearly half of 
it being a grove of old forest trees, 

From this time the school entered upon a new 
career of prosperity. The Baptists of Ohio began 
to rally around it, students came to it, and it was 
enabled to take an important placaamong the edu- 
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cational institutions of the State. In 1853 the entire 
assets of the college, including all endowments, 
amounted to only thirteen thousand seven hundred 
and seventy-two dollars and sixty-five cents; but in 
1856 William S. Denison, of Adamsville, gave ten 
thousand dollars toward the endowment, and in his 
honor the name was changed to Denison univer- 
sity. 

In 1863 Dr. Hall resigned, and Rev. Samson 
Talbot, D. D., was elected to the presidency, and 
continued to discharge the duties of the office, to 
the great satisfaction of the trustees and patrons, 
until his sudden and lamented death in 1873. In 
1869-70, the second building (that on the right 
hand in the cut) was erected, still larger in dimen- 
sions than the former. It contains a chapel, nat- 
ural history room, and accommodations for seventy- 
two students. In 1863 the Baptist convention of 


Ohio undertook to raise an endowment of one 


hundred thousand dollars, which was completed in 
1867, and the full amount has thus far been pre- 
served intact, an income of six per cent. on the 
amount being available, annually, for the payment 
of salaries of professors. In 1872-3 another fund 
of seventy-five thousand dollars was raised and is 
held in like manner. These funds are largely due 
to the intelligent munificence of E. E. Barney, 
E. Thresher, and W. P. Huffman, of Dayton, J. M. 
Hoyt, of Cleveland, and other noble brethren 
scattered throughout the State. 

In 1875 Rev. E. Benjamin Andrews, A. M., was 
elected president, and continued in the office until 
1879, when he resigned, and Rey. Alfred Owen, 
D. D., was elected to succeed him. 

In 1877 W. H. Doane, musical doctor, of Cin- 
cinnati, donated to the college the sum of ten 
thousand dollars, for the purpose of erecting a 
building for the library and cabinet. This building 
was dedicated at the commencement in 1878. It 
is substantial and beautiful; and is believed to be 
as well adapted to its purpose as any such building 
in the country. It is called ‘‘Doane Hall.” 

There is on the premises (unrepresented on the 
cut, hidden by Doane Hall), a wooden building 
originally erected on the farm above referred to, 
but removed to the present site and now appropri- 
ated to a gymnasium and armory for the use of 
the students. The present value of the buildings 


and grounds is about seventy-five thousand dollars, 
and the endowment at the present time, with no 
debt, about one hundred and seventy-five thou- 
sand dollars, making the total value of the proper- 
ty two hundred and fifty thousand dollars, besides 
the library and apparatus. 

The university library contains ten thousand 
volumes, and with the two society libraries makes 
the whole number of volumes available to the stu- 
dents at least founteen thousand. 

The university library, in Doane hall, is open in 
ferm time, daily, except Sundays, for the use of 
the members of the college classes. The college 
reading room, open every forenoon and evening, 
is supplied with the choicest daily and weekly 
papers, and with the best English and American 
magazines and reviews. 

The cabinet contains a choice selection of shells, 
and a full series of specimens for illustrations in 
geology, mineralogy, Zoology, and archeology. 
During term time it is open daily, except Sundays, 
to students and visitors. Students have the use 
of the university library, as well as the cabinet, 
free of charge. Both library and cabinet are re- 
ceiving constant accessions. 

There are two college literary societies—the 
Calliopean, founded in 18g4, and the Franklin, 
founded in 1843. They publish a bi-monthly pa- 
per, the Denison Collegian, devoted to literary 
themes and college and town news. There is a 
literary society connected with the preparatory de- 
partment—the Ciceronian. The society of Alumni 
was organized in 1859, and the Reading Room 
and Lecture association in 1873. 

The aim of instruction has been, from the first, 
to secure the greatest accuracy and thoroughness. 
The graduates of the university have taken rank 
with any others in the professional schools where 
their studies have been continued, and in society. 

The charter, amended in 1867, vests the man- 
agement of the university in a board of thirty-six 
trustees, to be chosen exclusively from members in 
good standing and full fellowship in regular Baptist 
churches of Ohio, who shall hold their office only 
so long as they retain such membership and con- 
tinue to reside in the State—five, at least, to be 
resident freeholders of Licking county. These 
are divided into classes of twelve each, the term 
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of office being three years. The following is the 
present board of trustees—term expires June, 
1881: Honorable J. M. Hoyt, LL. D., Cleveland; 
D. Shepardson, D. D., Granville; Honorable T. 
W. Ewart, LL. D., Marietta; Rev. L. G. Leonard, 
D.D., Bucyrus; Rev. M. Stone, D. D., Lebanon; 
G. R. Sage, esq., Cincinnati; Rev. S. B. Page, D. 
D., Cleveland; E. M. Downer, Granville; Rev. 
G. W. Lasher, D.D., Cincinnati; J. B. Thresher, 
Dayton; Rev. H. L. Gear, Xenia; William Baker, 
Toledo. ‘ 

Term expires June, 1882.—E. Thresher, LL. 
D., Dayton; R. A. Holden, Cincinnati; E. E. 
Barney, LL. D., Dayton; Rev. D. A. Randall, D. 
D,, Cleveland; Rev. A. Darrow, Cambridge; J. H. 
Tangeman, Lockland; E. E. Bryan, M. D., Gran- 
ville; Rev. N. S. Burton, LL. D., Akron; Rev. S. 
W. Duncan, D. D., Cincinnati; Hon. J. B. Jones, 
Newark; L. D. Myers, Columbus; Ziba Crawford, 
Dayton. : 

Term expires June, 1883.—Rev. W. C. P, 
Rhoades, Granville; Rev. C. D. Morris, Toledo; 
G. F. Davis, Cincinnati; D. M. Shepardson, Gran- 
ville; W. H. Doane, Mus. Doc., Cincinnati; Rev. 
I. F. Stidham, Columbus; W. P. Huffman, Day- 
ton; Rey. H. F. Colby, Dayton; J. W. King, 
Xenia; Rev. F. Clatworthy, Norwalk; J. D. Rocke- 
feller, Cleveland; M. E. Gray, Painesville. 

These men are generally faithful to their trust, 
and give their best thought and most earnest at- 
tention to the affairs of the college. ‘Twenty-one 
of them were present at the last meeting, and their 
deliberations were marked by great unanimity of 
thought and purpose. 

The faculty is composed of men most of them 
long tried and found to be thoroughly prepared for 
and interested in their work. Dr. Owen, the 
president, has won the high regard of his col- 
leagues and the entire confidence of the board, 
as well as the respect and esteem of students and 
citizens. There is to be no change in the corps 
of instructors for the coming year. The faculty 
consists of the following able men: 

Rev. Alfred Owen, D. D., president; Maria 
Theresa Barney, professor of intellectual and 
moral philosophy; Almon U. Thresher, A. M., 
professor of rhetoric and English literature; Lewis 
BE. Hicks, A. M., professor of natural sciences; 


John L. Gilpatrick, A. M., Benjamin Barney, 
professor of mathematics and physics; Charles 
Chandler, A. M., professor of the Latin language 
and literature; Rev. Richard S. Colwell, A. M., 
professor of the Greek language and literature; 
John W. Moncrief, A. M., instructor in Latin, 
Greek and history (English and Greek,) and prin- 
cipal of preparatory department; Bunyan Spencer, 
A. B., instructor in Latin, Greek and_ history 
(United States and Roman); Leverette E. Akins, 
A. B., instructor in English grammar, elementary 
physics and mathematics ; Professor Charles Chan- 
dler, librarian; Professor A. U. Thresher, curator 
of buildings and grounds. 

The next anniversary closes fifty years of edu- 
cational work at Granville—a fact of no mean im- 
Few institutions in the land can point 
to a fairer record. It is doubtful if more has been 
done, with equal resources, anywhere on the conti- 
nent. The college has had, from the first, a well- 
earned reputation for careful training and thorough 
scholarship, which it hopes to maintain in all time 
to come. 

This semi-centennial will be appropriately ob- 
served. Acommittee of the trustees is appointed, 
and the co-operation of alumni and students is 
specially invited, that the. end of fifty years may 
result in such awakened enthusiasm and hope as 
will bear the work forward both in attempting and 
accomplishing greater things in the future. 

The following extract from the report of the 
committee appointed in 1878, to examine the finan- 
cial condition of the college, will be found inter- 
esting in this connection: 


‘‘The committee appointed to prepare a statement as to the 
history and condition of the funds of the university, present 
the following. In submitting their report, the committee offer 
as prefatory, and as being necessary to its completeness, the 
substance of a paper prepared by Dr. Talbot in 1863, which 
presents an exhaustive and complete exhibition of the finances 
of the college from its origin to the date of that paper. This 
exhibit divides those thirty-two years into two periods; The 
first extending from the origin of the college in 1831 to 1853; 
the second from 1853 to 1863. 


portance. 


“‘It was ascertained that the entire assets of the college in 
1853, including all endowments, were only thirteen thousand 
seven hundred and seventy-two dollars and sixty-five cents. At 
the end of the second period in 1863 the entire endowments of 
the college were estimated at fifty thousand dollars. Dr. Tal- 
bot was appointed president of the college at the June meeting 
of the trustees in that year. The college was at that time in a 
very precarious condition. The country being in the midst of 
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our late civil war, was depressed in all its interests almost to 
despair. The faculty were without any visible means of sup- 
port, except the tuition fees of the scanty number of students, 
and that number was constantly decreasing by enlistment in the 
yolunteer armies of the Government. In this state of affairs 
the trustees resolved to petition the Baptist convention of the 
State of Ohio, to recommend to the friends of the ¢ollege to 
raise some endowment for the support of its faculty. This 
petition was presented to the convention at its annual meeting 
in October, 1863, and the convention resolved to recommend 
the raising of a special endowment of one hundred thousand 
dollars. This undertaking was assumed by a few individuals in 
manner as set forth in the following plan: 

‘“*The undersigned residents in the State of Ohio propose to 
raise the full sum of one hundred thousand dollars, to be held 

as a permanent fund, the annual income of which only may be 
expended in sustaining the faculty of instruction in Denison 
university, at Granville, Ohio. 

“«©To secure this object, we, the undersigned, agree to pay 
the seferal sums set opposite our respective names to William 
P. Huffman, of Dayton, Hubbard Colby, of Mansfield, and 
George F. Davis, of Cincinnati, or either of them, to be held by 


them in trust, and invested in such form as they may deem best, 


until with the accrued interest, the entire sum of one hundred 
thousand dollars shall have been secured, when they shall call 
a meeting of the centributors at Granville, Ohio, by sending a 
written notice to each, and publishing it at least two weeks in 
the Yournal and Messenger, or the denominational paper, to 
determine whether the money shall be paid over to the trustees 
of Denison university, or to a separate board of trustees of 
endowment fund, to be then incogporated under the act passed 
March 12, 1853. At this meeting a majority of the persons 
present, representing in person or by proxy the sums contrib- 
uted, shall be a quorum to transact business, each one hundred 
dollars contributed entitling the person representing it to one 
vote, and a majority of the votes determining to which body the 
funds shall be entrusted. In no event, however, shall any part 
of the principal be used, but the annual income only shall be 
appropriated as aforesaid.’ 

“This endowment was consummated in 1867. At a meeting 
of the subscribers to this fund held in Granville, June 27, 1867, 
it was ascertained that the full amount of reliable subscription 
somewhat exceeded one hundred thousand dollars, and it was 
resolved to pay over to the trustees of Denison university the 
full amount of this subscription in trust, for the object for which 
the funds were given with the specifications and restrictions 
attached thereto. This trust was accepted by the college at a 
meeting of its trustees, held in Granville on the same day, as 
above specified, and is known on our records as the hundred 
thousand dollars fund. 

“Thus it will be seen thatjthe university holds in trust a spe- 
cial fund of one hundred thousand dollars, limited in its appli- 


cation to the support of the faculty, the annual income of. 


which only can be expended. In 1872 and 1873, seventy-five 
thousand dollars were raised, known as the twenty-five thousand 
dollar subscription and the fifty thousand dollar subscription. 
These distinctions were caused by a proposition, in 1872, by 
Mr. E. E. Barney, a trustee, to give ten thousand doilars upon 
condition that the full sum of twenty-five thousand dollars 
could be raised, and by a proposal of the same, in 1873, to give 
twenty-five thousand dollars, provided the full sum of fifty 

usand dollars could be raised. These conditions were ful- 


filled, and the sum of seventy-five thousand dollars was raised. 
These funds were given to meet the current wants of the uni- 
versity, without limitation, except that no part of the principal 
should ever be used, nor any more than six per cent. of the in- 
come in any one year. The fifty thousand dollar subscription 
was accepted by the trustees under very heavy penalties of for- 
feiture, provided any part of the principal or any more than six 
per cent. of the income should ever be used, or any part of the 
principal or more than six per cent. of the income of any other 
funds belonging to the university, then known to the sub- 
scribers. ; 

“‘In addition to the foregoing, the university has interest- 
bearing securities amounting to sixteen thousand seven hundred 
and seventy-five dollars. This amount is made up of the fol- 
lowing items: 
The presidential and theological fund................. $12,000 
A memorial fund, given by Mr. M. E. Gray, a trustee, 

in 1876, as a token of respect to his deceased father, 

PURO OW: (OLAV So dec srratnmapis wc incan mana or! nina eras 500 
The centennial endowment fund, consisting of one 

thousand dollars, given by Mr. J. B. Trevor, of New 

York, and sundry small sums, called ‘‘the dollar roll,” 

collected in 1876 by Rev. T. J. Sheppard, amounting 

Cree OU oa See aos yen ee er oi ce er S aS se 2,275 
And two thousand dollars presented by Mr. J. D. Rock- 

efeller, a trustee, one thousand dollars at the annual 

meeting of trustees in June, 1878, and one thousand 

dollars at a special meeting held October 24th, of the 

SHE TER 2 EMRE es eee oe CRS ANONNS OPM E evs B}O0O! 


$16,775 

“The committee recommend that the above small sums, 
amounting to sixteen thousand seven hundred and seventy-five 
dollars, all of which are now applicable, in their annual income, 
to the current expenses of the university, be added, for the 
sake of convenience in keeping accounts, to the seventy-five 
thousand dollar fund; and that this sum, when both funds are 
united, be known as the consolidated endowment fund, amount- 
ing to ninety-one thousand seven hundred and seventy-five 
dollars; and that the expenditure of interest from this fund and 
the one hundred thousand dollar fund, agreeably to sundry 
obligations assumed by the trustees, as before stated, be re- 
stricted to a sum not exceeding six per cent. annually. 

‘‘TIn addition to the above, there have been added to the en- 
dowment of the university, since 1863, the new brick edifice, 
estimated at a cost of thirty-five thousand dollars, in which is a 
commodious chapel, completed in the fall of 1871; the library 
building, estimated at a cost of ten thousand dollars, presented 
to the university by Mr. W. H. Doane, a trustee; and sundry 
additions made to the library, philosophical apparatus, etc., 
estimated at a cost of ten thousand dollars. 

“The entire endowments of the university then stand thus: 


Estimated endowment In 1869 0.0.0 6.0 ices cee $ 50,000 
One hundred thousand dollar endowment.... ....-.. 100,000 
Consolidated endowment fund........ ssccceeeennes 91,775 
MR EN eras ro a lad aN hoe naa see. Sm mans aT SNe 35,000 
Library DUMIGING. 0 ee ec tae er ease cease 10,000 
Additions to library, tO... 0. ccc ce sea c ence te enenes 10,000 

$296,775 


“Besides the above, the university holds in trust three thous- 
and two hundred dollars given for the benefit of Mrs. Mary E. 
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Talbot, widow of the late president, Samson Talbot, the annual 
income of which is to be paid to her quarterly for fifteen years 
from the date of the first payment to Mrs. Talbot, or, in the 
event of her marriage or death, for the benefit of her children, 
until the youngest is eighteen years of age, when said fund be- 
comes the property of the university, and its annyal income 
becomes applicable to its ordinary annual expenditures. Also 
the Mary Arnold Stevens fund of five hundred dollars, given 
by Professor Williain A. Stevens, to perpetuate the memory of 
his honored mother, the annual income of which is to be appro- 
priated, under the advice of the faculty, to deserving students.” 


It will be observed from the above that this 
institution is, financially, on a solid foundation. 


“The whole life and administration of the college without 
being sectarian, is pronounced and positive in favor of the 
Christian religion. The exercises of each day begin with pray- 
ers in the college chapel. This service the students are required 
toattend. They are-also required to attend church twice each 
Sunday. A regular weekly prayer meeting is sustained in the 


college. Students are made welcome in the various Sunday- 
schools of the village. In the Baptist Sunday-school, several 
classes, taught by college instructors, are intended expressly for 
students. 

‘Tt is the desire of the trustees and faculty, to conserve, and as 
far as possible, advance, the honorable reputation already ac- 
corded to this college, for thoroughness, and other excellencies 
of mental discipline. The aim is to build, fashion, and develop 
young men, in the most earnest and successful manner possible, 
intellectually and morally, for the higher vocations and duties 
of life. . Every possible resource and effort is, and will be, em- 
ployed in furtherance of this end. 

‘Many considerations particularly recommend Denison uni- 
versity as a place for acquiring liberal learning. Its courses of 
study are thorough and comprehensive; students in it are pecu- 
liarly free frorn incentives to dissipation; they are constantly 
subject to a strong Christian influence; the location of the uni- 
versity is beautiful and salubrious; means of living are obtaina- 
ble at a low price, and the intellectual life of the college com- 
munity is quickened by the presence of other schools.” 


CHAPTER abi. 


HANOVER TOWNSHIP. 


LOCATION AND PHYSICAL FEATURES—MOUND BUILDERS—INDIANS—TOPOGRAPHY—FIRST WHITE MEN—THE PIONEERS— 
THE DENMANS—THE WELLSES AND HOLLISTERS—TOWNSHIP ORGANIZATION—RELIGION—REV. JOSEPH THRAP— 


First CHURCH—OTHER CHURCHES—BOSTON—HANOVER VILLAGE—TOROSO—THE FIRST 


VALLEY. 


HIS township occupies an important position in 

the early history of the county, situated as it is 
on the eastern line of the county, and upon the great 
highway of westward-bound emigrants. ‘The larger 
part of the first and probably subsequent settlers 
of the county and of other counties west and north 
passed across this township up the valley of the 
Licking. 

The first white man to enter the county must 
have placed his foot first upon the soil of Hanover 
township. Its physical aspects are also deeply in- 
teresting; containing, as it does, some of the grand- 
est scenery in this part of the State. 

Few evidences of the Mound Builders yet re- 
main within its limits, enough, however, to prove 
beyond doubt that its soil was pressed by the foot 
of this mysterious people. Centuries ago human 
beings, or beings in human form, perhaps, swarm- 


. 
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ed in its beautiful valleys and over its hills; built 
their huts, their mounds, sang their songs, cultivated 
the lands, played their national games, worshiped 
their gods, and perchance were filled with the pas- 
sions, hopes and fears of man, loved, married, died 
and have been swept from the face of the earth, 
leaving only these little hillocks as “Footprints on 
the sands of time.” 

If the savage white man would let these mounds 
alone they might stand forever, but he will not do 
that. To satiate his rapacious appetite for gold he 
drives his savage plowshare through them, and 
whittles them away piecemeal, until even the 
“footprints” are no more. <A few of them are yet 
visible in this township, but none are worthy of 
particular mention; none are prominent, being gen- 
erally of small size. There is one on the farm of 
Jobn H. Hughes, between the canal and the Lick- 
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ing river. It has been plowed over for years and 
greatly lowered and worn away, but is yet about 
eight feet high and thirty feet in diameter at the 
base. It was opened last winter by some curiosity 
hunters, and a quantity of human bones, in a 
more or less decayed condition, exhumed, but 
nothing was found of particular importance. There 
_is also a small mound on the farm of P. R. Den- 
man, in the north part of the township, about ten 
rods west of his house. It is a little larger around 
_ than the other, being, perhaps, forty feet in diame- 
ter at the base, but is only about five feet in height. 

No Indian history of consequence is connected 
with the township. No permanent camps of these 
red sons of the forest had an existence here in his- 
toric times, though it was used by the Bowling 
Green Indians as a hunting ground. 

The northern and southern portions of the town- 
ship incline toward its center, through which passes 
the main Licking river. 
stream is magnificent, but as it has been particular- 
ly referred to in another chapter will not receive 
attention here. The main tributary of this stream 
is the Rocky fork, which enters the township near 
the northwest corner, and passing a little east of 
south, enters the Licking river a mile or more from 
the west line of the township 
smaller streams cross the northern part of the 
township, running south into the Licking. From 
the south the main stream is the Brushy fork, 
which, in an early day, was lined with underbrush 
and obstructed by drift wood—hence the name. 
The land along the Licking bottom is of the same 
quality as that of Madison, and needs no descrip- 
tion. There is, however, less of it than in Madison. 
In the latter township there is a broad expanse of 
beautiful, level bottom land, the hills receding some 
distance from the stream. In this township they 
hug the river more closely, until at “Black Hand” 
the massive rocks shake hands, as it were, over the 
dark abyss through which the river finds an outlet. 
Much of the township is therefore hill or upland, 
and well adapted to grazing and the raising of wheat 
and other small grains. 

The Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis and the 
Central Ohio railroads, and the Ohio canal, pass 
across the township from east to west, the two latter 
following the valley of the Licking, and the former 


The scenery along this 


Two or three 


entering the township at the northeast corner and 
traversing it in a southwesterly direction, enters the 
Licking valley in Madison township. The Licking 
river was first used for transportation, and many a 
canoe and skiff, loaded with pioneers, their families 
and effects, and many others with the product of 
the woods, passed up and down this stream in pio- 
neer days. After 1830 the canal-boat took the 
place of the skiff and pirogue, and soon after 1850 
the railroad, that wonderful human civilizing ma- 
chine, came to crown all other means of transpor- 
tation. 

Christopher Gist was the first white man known 
to history, to press the soil of Hanover township. 
This was one hundred and twenty-nine years ago. 
His story is told in another chapter of this work. 


| Chaplain Jones passed through the valley in 1772, 


He was accompanied by a 
trader named David Duncan. William Dragoo 
was probably the third white man to pass up this 
valley. This was in 1786. 

The father of the late Benjamin Elliott was the 
fourth, about 1790, and Captain Samuel Brady the 
fifth, about 1792 or 1793. Captain Brady, how- 
ever, had with him a party of scouts. This com- 
prises the list of white men who entered this valley, 
as far as known, until the coming of Messrs. 
Hughes and Ratliff, the first white settlers of the 
county. 

Philip Barrack was, probably, the first perma- 
nent settler of this township. He was a native of 
Maryland, and early determined to make his home 
in Ohio. Accordingly, with his trusty rifle on his. 
shoulder, his wife mounted on a two year old filly, 
and a few articles of clothing bound to the back of 
a two year old heifer, he started for Marietta, and 
after a tedious journey of some weeks, reached 
that place. Not liking the locality, he ascended 
the Muskingum river in a canoe, and finally the 
Licking river. This was in 1798. He squatted 
near where the Claypool mills now are until the 
spring of 1801 (some accounts say 1802), when 
he removed six or eight miles further up the valley, 
settling near the Licking narrows. He was a man 
of energy, industry, enterprise, influence, conduct- 
ing successfully his farm, together with a tavern 
and a distillery. His daughter, Millie, was pro- 
bably the first white child born ‘‘on the waters of 


and was the second. 
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the Licking.” His first cabin, or dwelling, in this 
township was built near the spacious brick he 
afterward erected, and consisted of merely a pen 
of round logs, with but three sides, the fourth 
being left open for the fire, something after the 
He was a man of 


style of a sugar-camp house. 
considerable tact, and fertile in those expedients, 
by which he was enabled to conduct his business 
without the aid of those tools which made indus- 
trial pursuits comparatively easy at a later day. 
Much is yet told of his leatherwood traces, willow 
bark gears, husk collars, etc. 

In 1803, Jesse James and Jesse Haines squatted 
on the Thompson section. The former put up his 
cabin a short distance south of Barrick’s house, 
and the latter squatted near Stump’s saw-mill. In 
1804, John Stateler began to clear land on Wood- 
bridge’s bottom, near the “ore landing.” Matthias 
Denman came in the same year, and erected a 
cabin on the Woodbridge land. He was from 
New Jersey. The Denmans were powerful men 
and delighted in feats of strength. 
Philip and Hathaway Denman, sons of Matthias, 
that in a mauling frolic with John Stateler, they 
split two hundred rails in the morning before 
breakfast. At another time Philip Denman cut 
the timber and split five hundred rails by two 
o'clock Pp. M., on the Camp farm, and at another 
time his two brothers made four hundred rails in 
six hours. Two hundred rails were considered a 
day’s work for two men. 

Daniel Thompson, the largest land proprietor in 
the township, came in 1804. He owned four 
thousand acres, and built his cabin near the road 
leading from Boston to Toboso. He seems to 
have been unfitted for a frontiersman; his large 
estate was soon frittered away in small tracts, for 
labor, stock, or anything which suited his fancy, 
and he soon left the county. 

Rufus Enyart came soon after Thompson. He 
was the latter’s son-in-law, settled on four hundred 
acres of land given him by Thompson, and erected 
a hewed log house, since occupied by his son, 
Daniel Enyart. 

In 1806 Chester Wells and John Hollister came. 
They pitched a tent on the Rocky fork, a few rods 
north of Martin’s house, in which they lived until 
they cleared a “truck” patch and planted corn and 


It isrelated of 


potatoes. They then built a cabin with two rooms 
and a space between. Shortly afterward Captain 
Elisha Wells came and moved into the same house 
with Wells and Hollister, and the three conjointly 
erected, in 1808, a grist-mill where its successor is 
still running. 

They, with others of the same family, became own- 
ers of a section, or quarter township. Chester Wells 
had the east side of the section, and erected a frame 
house, and, a few years later, the brick house since 
occupied by Mr. Stump. Captain Wells owned the 
west side of the section, and John Hollister the 
middle. The latter erected a frame house on his 
part, since occupied by Captain Coman. These 
were energetic, public spirited men, who did much 
to advance the interests of the township. 

From 1806 to 1809 there was a large addition of 
Among them were Daniel Shadley, 
Samuel Varner, George Learson, Michael Stateler, 
Peter Barrick, John Ratliff, James Johnson, and 
Zachariah Carlisle. 

The township was organized April 19, 1808, 
being the third organized in the county. It em- 
braced ,all the territory east of Newark township. 
Records of the early doings in the township are 
lost. Among the early justices of the peace, how- 
ever, was Zachariah Carlisle.’ 


immigrants. 


His administration 
of justice was somewhat unique. He was aalto- 
gether untrammeled by verbose forms and legal 
learning. His own ideas of right and wrong gov- 
erned him in deciding a case, and this eften in- 
volved him in difficulties with litigants. He rarely 
stopped to write subpeenas, but gave his order, ver- 
bally, to George Learson, the constable, who could 
neither read nor write, to “bring the defendant 
forthwith.” 

Religion received early attention in this town- 
ship. Joseph Thrap was the first, and, for a long 
time, the only preacher. He was a Methodist, and 
a zealous, earnest man, and much esteemed by all 
who knew him. 

James B. Finley was the first circuit preacher, 
and was ‘‘a dreadful noisy man.” 

At present there are six churches in the township 
—four Methodist (two being Protestant Method- 
ists), one Presbyterian, and one Disciple. 

Rev. Joseph Thrap held the first religious ser- 
vices ‘in the Licking valley, and was one of the 
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most prominent of the early ministers. A short 
sketch of his life may be interesting in this con- 
nection. 

He was born in Baltimore county, Maryland, in 
October, 1776. His parents had been members of 
the Church of England, but, urider the ministry of 
Robert Strawbridge, embraced the Methodist reli- 
gion. Joseph, in 1796, served six months in the 
Virginia militia under Captain Dent, and received 
for this service a land warrant for one hundred and 
‘sixty acres. In 1799 he embraced religion, attach- 
ing himself to the Methodist Episcopal church. In 
1803 he married Jemima, daughter of Isaac Van 
Camp, a pioneer, who occupied five hundred acres 
of land near Morgantown by virtue of a tomahawk 
right. 

Father Thrap was six feet in height; had an 
erect, firm, compact frame, and elastic step. He 
was always very patriotic, but was too old to bear 
arms in the Union cause in the great Rebellion, 
but encouraged thirteen of his grandsons to go. 
They were in many of the hardest fought battles 
of the war, and all came back but one, who starved 
to death in Andersonville. 

In the Spring of 1805, his father, with several 
other sons and daughters with families, settled on 
the Licking, and were soon organized into a Meth- 
odist society; and in April, 1806, the first quarter- 
ly meeting ever held in this region of the country 
was held in his cabin, which stood in the eastern 
edge of Licking, where the residence of Owen 
Dorsey now stands. He was there licensed to 
preach, and, finally, graduated to elders’ orders. 

In 1829, when the Protestant Methodist church 
was being oganized, he attached himself to that 


body, and remained an acceptable member until | 


his death. Asa preacher he was up to the me- 
dium standard, but in prayer he was often eloquent 
in speech, and overwhelming in power. He died 
at his residence near Irville, May 12, 1866, at the 
ripe age of nearly ninety years. 

The pioneers of this township, as well as of all 
other parts of the county, represented almost every 
phase of religious belief, and were generally deeply 
imbued with a religious spirit. There were repre- 
sentatives of nearly every religious denomination, 
but they were chiefly Methodists, Presbyterians and 


Episcopalians. Preachers of the various religious 
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creeds frequently passed through the valley, and 
held services in the cabins of the settlers. The 
earliest Methodist meetings were mainly held at 
Zachariah Carlisle’s cabin, and a little later at the 
cabin of Joseph Thrap. The first Presbyterian 
sermon preached in the township was by a colored 
man, the services being held at the cabin of 
Chester Wells. At a later date the Rev. Mr. Rose, 
of Newark, frequently preached. Early Episco- 
pal services were frequently held at the house of 
John Hollister, and were generally conducted by 
Messrs. Rose and Putnam, or other reprentatives 
of Gambier college. No one denomination, how- 
ever, felt able, or were strong enough in numbers, 
to erect a church, yet all felt the need of a build- 
ing in which to hold religious services. This ne- 
cessity finally culminated in the erection, about 
1815, of a union church, which should be free to. 
all denominations. It was a brick building, and 
stood on land now owned by Leonard Stump, in 
the northern central part of the township. The 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis railroad now 
passes near where the church stood. It was in 
use about thirty years, or more. At some period 
of its existence it passed into the hands of the 
Protestant Methodist society. This society, about 
1860, or before, erected a new church near the 
site of the old one, where they continue to hold 
services. John F. Williams, Samuel Somerville 
(deceased), and Horace Fairbanks were prominent 
early members in this Protestant Methodist church, 
The present membership is, probably, twenty-five 
or thirty, and an active Sunday-school is main- 
tained. 

The Protestant Methodists were very strong in 
the Licking valley in an early day, and organized 
several churches in different parts of the valley; 
and probably the old Protestant Methodist church 
down on Brushy fork, in the southern part of the 
township, was among the earliest. It was estab- 
lished by Joseph ‘Thrap, and he and the Rev. C. 
Springer were the earliest preachers here. Among 
the early members Messrs. Phillips and Skinner 
were prominent, and were leaders in the organiza- 
tion. The church—a hewed log—was erected 
near the main fork of Brushy fork, about 1829 or 
1830, and was used until 1852, when the present 
building was erected. The church building, proba- 
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bly, did not cost over four or five hundred dollars, 
being built mostly by voluntary labor. The pres- 
ent membership is forty-five; services are held 
every two weeks, and an active Sunday-school is 
maintained during the summer. 

The following regarding the attempt to establish 
an Episcopal church in Hanover is from an his- 
torical sermon by Rey. William Bower, delivered 
at Trinity church, Newark, January 20, 1869: 


‘The places in the county at which the Episcopal church has 
held her ministrations, giving them in the reverse order of their 
importance, are Hanover, Utica, Granville and Newark. There 
has been occasional preaching by our ministers in other places, 
but not the organization of any church. In these four places 
parishes were organized, and reports concerning them are pre- 
served in our church records. 

“The parish at Hanover was organized about the year 1830, 
by some missionary from Gambier, whose name I have been 
unable to ascertain. [Probably Messrs. Rose and Putnam, as 
above stated. | 
short lived. It depended for existence mainly upon the inter- 
est and support of the family of Mr. John Hollister, at whose 
house the services were usually held. After the Newark church 
was built, Mr. Hollister and family, in 1837, became members 
of that parish, and services at Hanoverceased. As far as I can 


learn the only two ministers who went with any regularity to- 


Hanover (in addition to Drs. Sparrow, Wing, and others 
from Gambier,) were the Rev. R. T. Rogers and Rev. G. Deni- 
son; Mr. Rogers only for two months, Mr. Denison nearly two 
years. One short item from Mr. Denison respecting Hanover 
at that time, and I will pass on to another parish. From this 
item, those who are interested in temperance reform will be able 
to see, as far as that portion of Licking county is conceined, 
whether, respecting the use of liquor, we are going backwards 
or forwards. Mr. Denison writes of Hanover in the year 
1830: ‘Distillation of ardent spirits, once carried on exten- 
sively, is entirely stopped in this township, and one of the 
church officers said to me, I do not know of a single individual 
within a circuit of two miles, who has used a drop this harvest. 
Some of us, however, will suspect that while the church officer 
who volunteered this information, knew a great deal, there were 
some things going on among his neighbors of which he was ig- 
norant. If not, it surely was a model township. 


Jacob Winter, esq., gives the following brief his- 
tory of the “Brushy Fork congregation,” or Disci- 
ple church, located on Brushy fork, in the southern 
part of this township: 


“The first preaching here was by Jesse B. Ferguson about 
1837, and afterwards by William Hathaway, Albert Law, Ziba 
Brown, Dr. William Hayes, J. H. Jones, Asbury Gardner 
and William Atherton, This congregation was organized in 
the latter part of 1837, with Artemas Baker, his wife, one son 
and two daughters, Robert Wills and wife, John Oatman and 
wife, Jacob Palmer and wife, John Palmer and son, Ezekiel 
Skinner and wife, William Coomes and wife, and John Perry 
and wife, as first members. Artemas Baker, Jacob Palmer and 
John Perry, were its first elders. 


‘(about 1870,) is about three hundred. 


It was very weak from the first, and very. 


“Their church edifice is a substantial stone structure, and 
was erected in 1838. It is situated about two and a half miles 
southeast of Clay Lick station, on the Central ‘Ohio rail- 
road, on the road across the Flint ridge to Zanesville, some- 
times called the Mount Sterling road. The whole number of 
members enrolled from the commencement to the present time, 
Many of the original 
members have died, and many others removed west, leaving the 
present number about seventy-five or eighty.” 


There are three villages within the limits of this 
township—Boston (not the Hub) Hanover and 
Toboso. The first named, and of the least in size 
and importance, was first started. It was about 
1832 that John Hoyt put up a little shanty, and 
opened a grocery. He did a thriving business, and 
soon other buildings were erected, and the place 
promised to become an important point; but the 
railroads changed the course of trade, and the 


little village may now safely say, “on sum qualts 
eram.” 

Three years later, Mr. Hoyt started a grocery on 
the flat, on Rocky fork near the grist-mill, and 
thus became the founder of the village of Han- 
over. This wasin 1835, but no town was laid out 
until 1849. 

William Wells, of Glastonbury, Connecticut, was 
the original owner of the quarter township upon 
which Hanover is situated. He divided this land 
(four thousand acres) among his relatives, among 
whom were Chester Wells and John Hollister; the 
latter received twelve hundred acres, and’upon it 
laid out the town November 26 and 27, 1849. 
It was first called “Fleming” after John M. Flem- 
ing, who had become part owner of the land, but 
was changed to Hanover after the post office was 
established, that being the name of the office. 
David Wyrick was the surveyor of the town plat, 
and laid it out on the east side of Rocky fork; it 
now extends to the west side of that stream. 
Chester Wells was the first postmaster, and kept 
the office in Hollister’s mill. George Hollister was 
the second postmaster, and has retained the office 
continuously until the present time. He now 
keeps a store in the village, and the old mill is yet 
in successful operation, having ground the staff of 
life for seventy-two years for the people of that 
part of the county. A saw-mill has always been 
attached to it. John Hoyt’s grocery was in exist- 
ence many years before the town was laid out, but 
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after that, Messrs. Francis H. and Christopher 


Woodbridge who kept store in Newark, and were | 


nephews of Mr. Hollister, established a branch 
store here. John Hoyt erected and conducted the 
first hotel in the place. There are, at present, two 
stores in the place, beside that of Mr. Hollister, 
kept by E. P. Stone and C. P. Arnold; a foundry 
conducted by Mr. Hollister, where stoves are cast, 
and general repairing done; two wagon and carti- 
age shops, two hotels, a basket factory, about sixty- 


five dwellings, three hundred inhabitants, two | 


churches, a town hall and a large brick unionschool 
building. In this latter bnilding, which cost about 
six thousand dollars, three teachers are employed, 
and about one hundred pupils are in attendance. 

The churches of the village are the Methodist 
Episcopal and Presbyterian. The first is an off- 
shoot from the old church established by Joseph 
Thrap, the early meetings of which were held at 
Zachariah Carlisle’s cabin about two and a half 
miles east of Hanover. Part of this congregation 
living in and near the town, built this church about 
1852. Itis a comfortable frame building, worth 
about two thousand five hundred dollars. The 
membership is thirty-five. 

A union Sunday-school has been maintained 
nearly ever since the town was laid out; but in the 
fall of 1872 this church established one of its own, 
which has been well sustained, the membership be- 
ing at present about sixty. 

In the fall of 1867, Rev. Daniel Tenny, pastor 
of the Second Presbyterian church of Newark, 
began preaching in the Methodist Episcopal 
church, of Hanover, once in two weeks, upon the 
invitation of Messrs. L. P. Coman, George Hol- 
lister, W. D. Evans, O. Z. Hillery, G. J. Hagerty, 
A. F. Hall, N. C. Fleming, John F. Williams, 
Henrv Montgomery, P. R. Denman, and others. 
Levi P. Coman, Martha A. Coman, Martha Sey- 
mour, and W. S. Coman, were the only members 
of the Presbyterian church who were living here 
at the time of the first communion service in 
1869. At this time the following persons united 
with the church: Charles C. and Ruth R. 
Hayes, from the Methodist Episcopal church of 
Granville; Darwin C. Wilhelm, from the Presby- 
terian church, at Duncan’s Falls; Elizabeth Wil- 
helm, from the Congregational church of Gran- 


| ville. 


February 20, 1871, a series of meetings 
were commenced, at which the following persons 
joined this church: George Hollister, Amanda 
Hollister, Laura Hollister, George G. Warman, 
Catharine Hagerty, Catharine Fleming, Charles 
W. Coman, Susan E. Coman, and Sarah E. 
Wood. ‘The first prayer meeting was held at 
George Hollister’s house, and wis continued at 
various places until about June rst, when permis- 
sion was granted to occupy the town hall, 

In March, 1871, Mr. Tenny resigned his pastor- 
ate in Newark, which necessitated his bidding 
He had preached 
every alternate Sabbath in the afternoon. During 
a portion of 1871 meetings were held in the town 
hall while the Methodist Episcopal church was 
undergoing repairs; it was also during this year that 
the Methodists refused the further use of their 
church to the Presbyterians. Steps were immedi- 
ately taken to erect a new church, and a meeting 
of the citizens, to take the matter into considera- 
ation, was called November 6, 1871, at the town 
hall. One thousand dollars were subscribed at this 
meeting, and a committee appointed consisted of 


adieu to the congregation here. 


| G. J. Hagerty, J. Coon, D. T. Enyart, G. Hollis- 
ter, and L. P. Coman, to solicit subscriptions. 


This committee reported December 4, 1871, that 
two thousand and ten dollars had been subscribed, 
five hundred and ten dollars of which were received 
in Newark. ‘The church was organized December 
30, 1871, with thirty-five members. Of the first 
elders, L. P. Coman was elected for three years, 
Allen T. Hall two years, and George Hollister one 
year. A. T. Hall and George Hollister were regu- 
larly ordained by Rev. Howard Kingsbury, of 
Newark. Mr. Coman had been ordained, having 
served as elder in the Second Presbyterian church 
of Newark. The first communion service was 
held July 14, 1872. The church is a fine brick 
edifice, erected in 1872, and was paid for in cash 
upon completion, costing four thousand seven hun- 
dred dollars. 

A union Sabbath school was organized March 1, 
1868, which is still continued, and is in a flourish- 
ing condition. 

The third town laid out in the township was 
Toboso. William Stanberry owned some land 
there, and when the Central Ohio railroad was 
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completed he thought this and the Ohio canal 
might together make a town on his land at the 
lower end of the “Narrows;” it was accordingly 
laid out on the south side of the Licking in 1852. 
Mr "Crumel 
started a grocery and saloon. 


Fairbanks built the first house and 
After the comple- 
tion of the railroad a post office was established 
Mr. 
Hickey now keeps store there, and J. V. [evings- 


and E. Hickey was the first postmaster. 
ton a grocery. ‘There is a warehouse kept by Mr. 
Oden, and about a dozen dwellings. 

The Methodists organized a class here and 
erected the present church edifice soon after the 
town Rev. J. Hooper was influ- 
ential in the early. stages of this church organiza- 
tion, and preached for the Methodists in this vicin- 
ity before the church was built, holding services 
usually at the house of John Hahn. Mr. John 


was laid out. 


Hahn was one of the first members, as were also 
Jonathan Simpson and John Simpson. The 
membership is, at present, forty or fifty. A flour- 
ishing Sunday-school is in operation, having been 
organized about the date of the church organization. 

The location of the village is not considered a 
healthy one, which fact has, perhaps, somewhat re- 
tarded its growth. 

Mr. B. C. Woodward, who furnishes much of 
the history of this township, thus writes regarding 
pioneer times in this township: 


“Dirt floors were universal. The chimneys were seldom 
built higher than the jambs, but the fireplaces were large 
enough to contain a great deal of wood. Around the fires 
made in them the sons of labor gathered and enjoyed them- 
selves with as keen a relish as though their homes were palatial. 
It was in 1807 that puncheons were first used for floors, and in 
the same year Daniel Ward split a black-walnut tree and made 
the first table used ‘on the waters of the Licking."” 


CHAPTER LIV. 


HARTFORD TOWNSHIP. 


LocATION—TOPOGRAPHY—MOtUNDS-—INDIANS 
NUMBER OF Frrst THINGS—CHURCHES 
ON THE ABOLITION RIOTS AND THINGS IN GENERAL. 


ARTFORD township is in the northwestern 

corner of the county, and is known in the or- 
iginal survey as township four in the fifteenth range 
of townships in the United States military lands. 
It lies near the head-waters of all the principal 
streams forming Licking river, and has been ascer- 
tained by actual survey to occupy the most elevated 
position of any land between Cleveland and Colum. 
bus. 

The Otter fork of the Licking heads about two 
miles from the north line of the township, passing 
diagonally through, and leaving it about the center 
of the east side. ‘This is the main stream in the 
township. Generally there is no marked difference 
between the quality of the soil along this stream 
and that of the land more remote. The native 
forest consisted of sugar, beech, white and black 
ash, white and black oak, hickory, black and white 


Frest SETTBERS AND SETTLMENTS—ORGANIZATION—FIRST ELECTION—A 
TORNADOES—FUSTICES OF THE PEACE—HALCYON ACADEMY—A. B. CLARK 


walnut, wild cherry, hackberry, and elm, The un- 
dergrowth was water beech, dogwood, and an 
abundance of spice bush, which has become en- 
tirely extinct. The face of the country is gently 
About a mile and a half northwest of the 
village of Hartford, an elevation of land, covering 
some thirty or forty acres, may have a claim toa 
hill. The land is rich, and renders no obstruction 
to cultivation; at least three-fourths of it may be 
considered equal in fertility to any in the county, 
perhaps in the State. 
land by swamps. 


rolling. 


There is little or no waste 
Surface stone are very scarce; 
and a stone quarry is unknown within the township 
limits. It is well adapted to pasturage, and has a 
local notoriety for its wool product. A little bog 
ore is all the mineral the township can boast of. 
Very few of the Mound Builders’ works, if they 
were ever numerous, have survived the ravages of 
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time. About the center of the northeast quarter 
of the township, on the land of Mr. C. L. Graves, 
is a slight elevation, which encircles about ten 
acres. 

There is little or no Indian history connected 
with the township; but evidences of their occupa- 
tion are not wanting. Numerous flint arrow points, 
stone hatchets, and other relics are found. 

The west half of the township was originally 
school land. The east half was entered under an 
old law, requiring a whole military section of four 
thousand acres to be entered in a body. The south- 


east quarter was entered by Jonathan and Elias B. | 


Dayton; the northeast quarter by Dr. Jonas Stan- 
berry, who sold it to the Granville company. Their 
land in this township was surveyed into one hun- 
dred acre lots by James Coe, and they ratified this 
survey in all their deeds. 


Daniel Poppleton was the first settler in the town- ~ 


ship. He came in April, 1812, and was soon fol- 
lowed by C. L. Graves, Strong Clark, Daniel 
Wright, Enoch Whipple, Clark Cooley, Ezekiel 
Wells and Adam Kite, all of whom settled on the 
northeast quarter, and by Mr. Shaw, and Titus S. 
Hopkins, who settled on the school land. 

Although Daniel Poppleton was the pioneer set- 
tler of Hartford, there were several small improve- 
ments made before he came, by Roswell Graves, 
Ezekiel Wells and Lester Case, neither of whom, 
however, then settled their families here. 
of a contemplated Indian raid, toward the close of 
1812, induced Mr. Poppleton to leave the township 
for a few months for protection. C. L. Graves and 
Clark Cooley, before mentioned, were emigrants of 
1813. 

When Monroe township was organized it included 
Liberty, Bennington and Hartford townships. 
Under this organization Esquire Moses Foster was 
the first justice of the peace, and C. L. Graves 
first constable. 

About 1816 Bennington and Hartford townships 
were set off under the name of Bennington. Under 
this organization Michael Trout and Daniel Pop- 
pleton were elected justices of the peace, Elisha 
Harris constable on the Hartford side, and Strong 
Clark township clerk. In September, 1819, Hart- 
ford was erected into a separate township. Strong 
Clark did the business and named the township. 


Rumors 


Previous to this the school land was being rapidly 
Settled under fictitious temporary leases. It is 
worthy of record that during all the arrangements 
for securing legal claims to these lands, in no in- 
stance was an attempt made to supplant or derange 
the affairs of actual settlers, 

The first election in the township was held in a 
log school-house on the town-plat in September, 
1819. The number of votes cast was forty-eight. 
Elijah Durfey was elected justice of the peace; 
Daniel I. Durfey, township clerk; and Leonard 
Bushnel, treasurer. 

The first frame building in the township was 
John McInturf’s saw-mill, on Otter fork, erected 
in 1817. ‘The first frame house was that of Elijah 
Durfey, erected on the site of the village of Hart- 
ford in 1818. The first frame barn was that of. 
Asa Cooley, on the farm afterward owned by Dan- 
iel Warner, in 1819. The first building raised 
without whiskey was Ezekiel Scovell’s barn, in 1830. 
The first marriage was that of Enoch Whipple to 
Kate Shaw, in 1815; the first child born was 
Michel Cooley, June 3, 1813; the first official act 
of R. Everett, a justice of the peace, was to marry 
Miss Cooley and William McCrarey; the first 
death was that of Widow McInturf, in 1819; the 
first sermon preached by a Congregational minister 
was by Rev. Timothy Harrts, of Granville, in 
1817; the first convert to Christianity was Ezekiel 
Scovel, in 1817; the first church society formed 
was the Congregational, August, 1818; the first 
infant baptized was by Rev. James N. Wright, in 
August, 1818; the first sermon by the Christian 
denomination was by Rev. Mr. Burge, in 1819; 
the first sermon by a Baptist minister was preached 
by Rev. Mr. Evans, in 1819; the first male teacher 
of a district school was Mr. Mountain Everett, in 
1817; the first female teacher was Miss Julia Ev- 
erett, afterward Mrs. Thurston, in the summer of 
1818; the first Sabbath-school was organized Au- 
gust 13, 1826; the first resident minister of the 
Gospel was Samuel W. Rose, in 1829; the first 
resident physician was Dr. Kirkham, in 1832; the 
first merchant was R. Everett, in 1824; the first 
post office was established in 1830; the first meet- 
ing-houses were erected in 1832, one for the Con- 
gregational, and one for the Christian society, in 
the village; the first postmaster was J. W.-Sey- 
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mour, who was followed by I. K. Beem, W. Win- 
slow, T. G. Moore and P. H. Graves. 

The Congregational was the pioneer church of 
Hartford, being organized August 8, 1818. At 
that time, the Rev. James N. Wright performed 
the rite of baptism for the first time in the town- 
ship. 
ship, the citizens erected a small log building, 
principally for school purposes, but it was intended 
for and used as a public building, and for some 
years was the only public building in this section. 
In it the early preachers of every denomination 
were invited to preach; the elections were also 
held here, and all public business, which was not 
extensive, transacted. 

Im this building the Congregational church was 
organized by Rev. Timothy Harris, of Granville, 
and Rev. Ebenezer Washburn, of Genoa. Mr. 
Washburn died in Blendon, Franklin county,Ohig, 
in 1873, aged eighty-four years. He was one of 
the first pastors of this church, giving it half of 
The members of this 
first organization were Leonard Bushnel, Ezekiel 
Scovel, Claudius L. Graves, Elijah Durfey, Ruth 
Wright, Rachel Scovel, and Electa Graves. 

The old school-house was burned in 1827, but 
another was immediately erected and the church 
continued its meetings here until 1832. It is said 
that from the date of its organization to that time 


his time for several years. 


services had been held every Sabbath but one, and | 


that was when the small-pox was raging. 

In 1832 their first church edifice was erected, 
costing only one hundred and seventeen dollars, as 
much voluntary labor was performed on it. In 
1853 the second, and present edifice, was erected, 
costing fifteen hundred dollars. It was dedicated 
October r2th of the same year. 

The ministers who followed Mr. Washburne 
were Revs. Samuel W. Rose, from 1828 to 1831; 
H. O. Higley, from 1831 to 1837; Samuel Matti- 
son, from 1837 to 1841; W. B. Brown, from 1841 
to 1845; H. M. Parmlee, from 1845 to 1850; 
David Wurt, from 1850 to 1851; James Harrison, 
from 1852 to 1855; H. Y. Booth, Hugh Carlisle, 
Barks Jenkin, and E. Thompson, from 1856 to 
1867; L. R. Royce, I. B. Dawson, A. N. Hamlin, 
Isaac C. Kingsley, D. F. Harris, and D. Sebastian 
Jones, from 1867 to 1879, The present pastor, 


Soon after the first settlement of the town- | 


Rey. John McKean, took charge in May, 1879. 

The present membership of this church is about 
sixty, and the children of the members generally 
attend the union Sabbath-school. 

There are two Methodist churches in this town- 
ship; one in the village of Hartford and one in the 
southern part of the township. The latter is 
known as the Wesley chapel. Mr. James Wright, 
yet living in the neighborhood of the church, was 
probably more influential than any other person in 
organizing this class. Mr. Wright became a local 
minister and preached for this society many years. - 
The organization was effected, probably, at Wins- 
low’s school-house, and their meetings were held 
here several years prior to the erection of the 
church. Among the first members were James 
Wright, E. Thrall, Horace Winslow, and a few others. 
The church edifice was erected about 1848, near 
the above named school-house. The present 
membership is forty or fifty. 

The Sabbath-school connected with the church 
was probably organized about the time the church 
was erected, and has been kept up generally dur- 
ing the summer months to the present time. 

The Methodist Episcopal church of Hartford 
was organized fifty years ago or more. Its early 
records are not in existence, but it was one of the 
earliest church societies in the town, the Congre- 
tional only, probably, preceding it. Its first meet- 
ings were held in the cabins of the settlers, and in 
the log building before mentioned as one of the 
first buildings erected in the town for church and 
school purposes. 

Rey. James Wheeler was an itinerant minister 
of the church in those days, and was probably 
more influential than any other person in this or- 
ganization. 

In 1832, the Christians, or New Lights, erected 
a church building, they having previously organ- 
ized a society here. This Christian organization 
subsequently became extinct, and their church be- 
came the property of this Methodist society, and 
its first church edifice. This old church edifice is 
yet standing and in use as a warehouse. 

The Methodist church grew quite rapidly in 
numbers and influence, and in its most prosperous 
days numbered about one hundred members. 

This was about 1845, at which time they erected 
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‘their present frame church building, located on 
‘Main street. A few of the first and leading mem- 
ibers of the class were Willis Clarke, John Bryan, 
‘Nason Durfey, and Robert Dolan. 
‘West was also an early preacher in this church. 

It seems to have been on the decline in later 
‘years, and now numbers about twenty-five mem- 
bers. 

The children of the members of this church 
-generally attend the Union Sabbath school in the 
‘Congregational church. 

The church located in the northwestern part of 
‘the township on the land of Zimri Webb, is now 
“owned by the Christians, better known as New 
Lights. The Universalists, however, were proba- 
bly influential in erecting the building. This Uni- 
‘versalist church was organized about 1850, by Rev. 
‘Truman Strong; the first members being John 
Ross, David Ross, Samuel Ross, Mr. Styer, John 
Bell, William Yearly, and others. Mr. Yearly gave 
the land for the church edifice. It was not used 
entirely by the Universalists, other denominations 
using it whenever convenient and desirable. It 
was mostly used, however, by the Universalists, 
Christians and Baptists; quite a number of the lat- 
ter denomination had settled in this part of the 
township, and frequently held services in this 
church. They subsequently erected a church 
building of their own, just over the line, in Dela- 
ware county. 

_ After a time the Universalist organization dis- 
banded, and about 1865 the church came into the 
possession of the New Lights. 

The earlier and more influential members of 
this organization were the Webbs, the Potters, and 
some others. William Webb was a local preacher, 
and served the society in this capacity some years. 

The society is not now a strong one. A Sab- 
‘bath-school was organized there many years ago, 
and has been kept up with considerable regularity 
during the summer season until the present time. 

The Disciple church of Hartford village was or- 
ganized in March, 1850, by Elder William Hays, 
its original members being Anson Clark, Israel 
Hoover, Mrs. Emeline Wilson, J. H. Buel, Henry 
Tracy, Miss C. A. Weaver, Samuel Martin, C. E. 
Lincoln, John Williams, Mrs. Sarah J. Williams, 
Mrs. C. J. Hoover, and Joshua Buel. A. Burns, 


Rey. George | 


David Weaver, William Taylor, William Hays, and 
others, have ministered to the church at different 
times. At present it is not strong in numbers, 


having twenty-five or thirty members. They have 


_ never had a church building, and no regular ser- 


vices are held. The children attend the union 
Sunday-school, which has a membership of more 
than one hundred. 

Three terriffic tornados have passed through the 
township from west to east, in parallel lines, all 
within the space of less than two miles, and each 


occupying a uniform space of half a mile or less. 


_ The time the first occurred will probably never be 


ascertained, nor can its appearance or the full ex- 
tent of its destruction be known. It passed 
through the center of the township, over the site 
of the present village of Hartford. Sixty years 
ago the belt of timber growing here was small, 
and had every appearance of a second growth. 
J. Johnson, one of the Welsh pioneers in Gran- 
ville township, was acquainted with this belt, or 
storm-track, many years before this, and when it 
was a perfect thicket of undergrowth. No marks 
of that storm are now perceptible. The second 
tornado occurred May 18, 1825, and was known 
as the “Burlington storm,” because of the greater 
damage to the people of that township. It is 
fully described in the chapter, on Burlington town- 
ship. It passed through Hartford township, nearly 
two miles south of the track of the former storm, 
its belt of devastation being about the same. The 
third tornado occurred in June, 1835.- This storm 
passed between the two former. It was terriffic, 
but not so severe as the others. 

The following gentlemen have served as justices 
of the peace in this township: Elijah Durfey, 
Anson R. Thral!, Revel Everett, James Jordon, 
William Eddlebute, Abial G. Graves, E. D. An- 


| drews, A. B. Clark, A. C. Foote,” T. G. Moore, L. 


P. Rose, D. M. Heath, B. Anderson, Simeon 
Avery, Israel Foster, Joel Mackerell, Adam Frank, 
J. C. Conklin, John Lemon, Enos Peters, James 
Conard, H. S. Overturf, Alvah Hatch. 

Many of the citizens of this township were well 
educated, coming, as they did, from the land of 
schools and noted institutions of learning, and 
they felt that they should have something better 
than common ‘schools, in which their children 
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could be educated. ‘This feeling culminated in 
the establishment of 

Hatcyon AcApEmMy which was incorporated about 
1850, under the general laws of Ohio for such 
institutions. 

Among the stockholders were J. W. Seymour, 
William Spencer, Charles Spencer, Elisha Wood- 
ruff, William Winslow, J. H. Buel, E. C. Buel, P. 
C. Allen, C. L. Graves, L. J. Wiley, F. Scovill, 
Adam Franks and many others. The shares were 
ten dollars each, and nearly one hundred were 
taken. ‘The materials for the building were fur- 
nished by the individual stockholders. E. C. 
Buel furnished the shingles; H. Carpenter and W. 
Winslow, the walnut lumber, and others, different 
materials. Nimrod Payne was the builder. 

George L. Mills was the first regular teacher em- 
ployed, and a graduate of Yale college; a man of 
rare attainments, perfectly familiar with the duties 
and requirements of the school-room, loving his 
Mr. 
Mills remained in the school some three years, 


work, and loved by his working students. 


when he removed to Newark, and was engaged 
there in the city schools, and was also for some 
time one of the county examiners. 

In the summer of 1855, Mr. Mark Sperry, a 
teacher of more than ordinary ability, and living in 
Hartford, was solicited to go into the academy and 
open school for a fall term. He did so; and his 
success was such that he remained there until the 
close of the fall 1861. During Mr. 
Sperry’s teaching more than eight hundred pupils 
were enrolled terms. Especial 
instruction was given to those preparing to teach, 
and it was said by Mr. Mills that the candidates 
coming from Halycon academy were better pre- 
pared for examination than from any other school 
in the county. 

Mr. Sperry wa$ born in New Hampshire in 1818, 
and was educated in the common schools of that 
section until arriving at majority, when he spent 
several terms in the academy at Claremont, and 
one or two terms in the academy at Chester, Ver- 
mont. He emigrated to Ohio in the fall of 1842, 
and in 1843, married Lucy A., oldest daughter of 
J. W. Durant, then of Hartford, but formerly of 
Springfield, Vermont. At the close of the fall 
term in 1861, Mr. Sperry made active preparations 


term in 
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for the winter term, but on visiting the camp of the 
Seventy-sixth regiment at Newark, and seeing how 
slowly the regiment was being filled, and anxious 
to do his part in putting down the Rebellion, gave 
his name as the first private in the formation of 
company K. Mr. Sperry was chosen a lieutenant 
in company K, and went into the field with the 
regiment, never leaving it until the spring of 1863, 
when his health failing, he resigned and came 
home. In the spring of 1864, Mr. Sperry removed 
to Cumberland county, Illinois, where he has since 
remained, spending each winter in the school- 
room. 

At the close of Mr. Sperry’s teaching in Halcyon, 
he disposed of his interests in the property to J. 
W. Seymour. The school was continued with in- 
different success for several years, under various 
instructors, and finally passed into the hands of 
district number one, and is now the home of the 
town schools. 

Mr. A. B. Clarke, now an honored citizen of 
Newark, formerly a resident of Hartford, and in 
this year (1880) a candidate for Congress on the 
Republican ticket, writes the following regarding 
matters of historical interest in this township: 

“The year 1837 is memorable as the time when, 
in many portions of the west, the attempt* was 
made to prevent any discussion of the question of 
slavery, and to repress all associations having the 
character of abolition societies. Hartford town- 
ship secured for itself an unenviable notoriety for 
the foolish part it played in that drama. Two peo- 
ples with widely different ideas of life, its respon- 
sibilities and duties, had already made their homes 
there. The one traced its history to Plymouth 
rock; the other to Jamestown. One believed in 
the equality of all men before the law; the other 
in class legislation. One regarded character as 
the highest test of manhood; the other looked 
upon slavery as a divine institution, and the white 
man’s right to “wollop a nigger” as an inalienable 
one. Between the two there was an ‘irrepressible 
conflict.’ 

“The first settlers of this township—those who 
came in 1812—i14—were mainly of New England 
origin, Others from the same source came in 
from year to year, until, in 1818, their numbers 
had so increased that a Congregational church was 
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formed; and five years later, a hewed-log building 
was erected, which served the double purpose of 
a school-house and a place for worship. About 
the year 1835, there was another and considerable 
accession to their numbers, and these also were of 
New England origin, and brought with them the 
Puritan idea of the worth of the church and the 
school; and no sooner were they fairly established 
in their new homes than, in conjunction with those 
who had preceded them, they set about the work 
of strengthening the church and organizing an in- 
dependent or select school,—one with better facili- 
ties and offering better advantages than the com- 
mon school of that day. They had no building 
suitable for the purpose, but the church had al- 
ready erected a comfortable frame building as a 
place of worship, and this was at once opened for 
the school. ‘They had already called a man from 
Oberlin college to fill their pulpit, and teachers 
were also obtained from the same place for their 
school. This was maintained for a number of 
years by voluntary contributions on the part of 
those interested in the work of education, and the 
hberality manifested was highly complimentary to 
the intelligence and character of all concerned. 
Many a boy and girl went out from that old build- 
ing not ill-equipped for the work of life; and some 
of them, to-day, although the snows that never 
melt are on their locks, remember with infinite de- 
light the lessons conned there, and the com:anions 
whom they loved and with whom they labored. 
‘They were a goodly company, and although widely 
separated now (some have gone to the “other 
shore”), many of them are still bearing an honor- 
able part in the world’s work. With this brief 
mention of the character of this people and the 
work in which they were engaged, it is no matter 
for surprise that the sentiments promulgated by 
the early abolitionists found here some warm sup- 
But not far away were unlearned and 


porters. 
uncompromising opponents. 

“The western portion of the township had 
been mainly settled—beginning as early as 1818 
19-—by immigrants from Maryland and Virginia. 
They were men of limited means and more limited 
culture (many of them were unable to read), and 
these had brought with them, as already indicated, 
the southern prejudice against the negro, and any 
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thought of lifting him up and making him the 
equal of one of their own number, was extremely 
obnoxious; and they even regarded the advocacy 
of such doctrines as a crime not to be tolerated. 
Free thought and free speech, for others formed no 
part of their political or religious creed. When, 
therefore, it was made known that the Rev. Mr. R. 
Robinson, a well-known abolitionist, had accepted 
an invitation to deliver an anti-slavery lecture in 
the Congregational church, these men_ resolved 
that no such lecture should be delivered, and, on 
the day fixed upon for that purpose, assembled in 
large numbers, took him from the pulpit by force, 
dragged him through the streets of the village, and 
treated him in a most brutal manner. Here, also, 
in March, 1837, the Hon. Samuel White, at that 
time a resident of the county and subsequently a 


gentleman of great political prominence, was rode 
on a rail because of his anti-slavery sentiments. 
“The announcement having been made that Mr. 
White would lecture on a day named, these men 
and their sympathizers in the adjoining townships, 
assembled by hundreds to prevent it. Mr. White, 
aware of their coming and their intentions, re- 
mained out of town. The mob, however, were 
soon informed of his whereabouts, and at once’ 
proceeded to the country, where he was stopping, 
marched him to the village, where they required 
him to get astride a wooden horse, prepared, for 
that purpose, and then several men lifted the horse 
thus laden on their shoulders and marched forth 
and back along the principal street of the village. 
A proposition was then made to black him, and a 
dish of lampblack and oil was procured for that 
purpose. Up to this point in the proceedings 
White had shown little temper, as any resistance 
on his part seemed useless. There are conflicts, 
perhaps, in which one may chase a thousand, but 
it is doubtful if this was one of that nature. He 
could hardly hope, therefore, to overcome a mob 
of four or five hundred men by physical resistance. 
When, however, the blacking was brought forward, 
White promptly notified those who had him in 
charge that they could not put it on him while he 
was alive, and that somebody would be hurt if they 
attempted it. Thereupon some of the more dis- 
creet of the rioters concluded that the matter had 
been carried far enough, and White was permitted 
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to depart; but not without the assurance that he 
must not at any time in the future attempt to 
spread his abolition sentiments in that locality. 
“On the same day William Spencer, a citizen of 
the township, was set upon and brutally beaten; 
and Knowles Linnel and Charles Gunn, the latter 
now a resident of Granville township, were shame- 
fully maltreated. A half dozen or more men were 
striking Spencer at one time, or as nearly so as pos- 
sible, and the only resistance he made or could 
well make was an effort to escape from their 
clutches and blows. And yet while he was being 
beaten in this brutal manner, and the blood was 
streaming from the gashes cut in his head by the 
blows struck by these chivalrous defenders of slay- 
ery, he fearlessly asserted over and over again,— 
“T am an abolitionist, I am an abolitionist;” and 


he was the type of man that had the grit to say it, . 


and say it to the end. 

“There were others who only escaped similar 
treatment by remaining at their own homes. 
Prominent among these were John W. Seymour, 
Strong Clark, Anson Clark, and Elisha Woodruff. 
Threats were freely indulged in as against these 
men, but it was deemed rather hazardous to attack 
them in their homes. 

“This mob seemed more like a clan of unloosed 
demons, fresh from the realms of Pluto, than like 
men. The devil of ignorance was loose, and 
brutality ruled the hour. Oaths and imprecations 
fell from all lips, and curses were hurled at all men 
suspected of a taint of abolitionism. And _ for 
months thereafter bands of these men, from six to 
a dozen or more in number, would visit the vil- 
lage from time to time, and on their return home 
in the night hours, when passing the house of an 
abolitionist, would discharge their fire-arms, fre- 
quently shooting through the gate, and meanwhile 
This 
probably was designed as a sort of terrorizing pro- 
cess, such as has been practiced of late years in 
some portions of the south. Anonymous letters 
of a threatening character were frequently sent to 
the abolitionists, or were dropped where they 


hooting and yelling like so many savages. 
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would be likely to find them. Some of these are 
still retained by a younger generation as interest- 
ing relics of a barbarous time and people. 

“The abolitionists at that time were few in num- 
ber, but they were men who had the courage of 
their convictions. Prudently but persistently they 
continued their work. ‘They believed that truth 
was mightier than error, and never doubted that 
brain was more than a match for brawn in a pro- 
longed contest. And they were right. Scarcely 
more than a score of years had passed away be- 
fore Hartford became as noted for its literary cul- 
ture and its advocacy of all nghts for all men as 
it had formerly been for its ignorance and bru- 
tality. Time has had its revenges. 

“In this brief sketch of events enacted more 
than two score years ago, we have forborne the 
mention of the name of any man who took part in 
that foolish raid against the nghts of humanity and 
It is only fair to say that 
many of them soon saw their mistake, and were 
heartily ashamed of the fact that they had been 
participants in so scandalous an affray. Indeed, 
they ultimately became earnest workers for the 
cause which at one time they had contemptuously 
derided. Let us not judge any of them too 
harshly, for there is no one of them who now feels 
any pride in the part he played in that riot. There 
were other men than those who were responsible; 
men who had enjoyed far larger opportunities and 
occupied conspicuous and influential positions in 
society; men who, if they did not do as brutal a 
work, were in no less degree the obsequious and 
cowardly servants of the slave power. They stood 
in our pulpits and wrote the leaders for our news- 
papers. Of course, there were some honorable 
exceptions. But these last two score years have 
witnessed an immense gain to manhood.” 


the freedom of speech. 


‘ Humanity sweeps onward, where to-day the martyr stands, 

On the morrow crouches Judas with the silver in his hands; 

Farin front the cross stands ready and the crackling faggots 
burn, 

While the hooting mob of yesterday in silent awe return 

To glean up the scattered ashes into history's golden urn.” 


CHAPTER LV. 


HARRISON TOWNSHIP. 


ToOPpOoGRAPHY—INDIANS AND 
THE GREAT WOLF HuNT—SQUIRREL HuNtTs— 


‘*Our father rode again his ride, 
On Licking river's wooded side; 
Sat down again to moose and samp 
In trappers hut and-Indian camp; 
* > > > = 
Again he heard the violin play 
Which led the village dance away, 
And mingled in its merry whirl 
The grandam and the laughing girl.” 


HIS is a township of very fine farming land, 
its entire surface being capable of cultivation, 

and a large portion of it now under a high state of 
cultivation. It was primarily covered with a dense 
growth of hard wood timber—oak, beech, sugar, 
ash, hickory, etc. There was some swamp lands 
n places, but no prairie, and the pioneers were 
sompelled to cut away the trees to get to their 
ands, and clear away the timber before they were 
able to erect their cabins. It is watered principally 
gy South fork and its tributaries. This creek 
yasses across the southern part of the township, its 
‘ourse being generally southeast, from Pataskala to 
Kirkersville, passing on its way through a small 
yortion of Etna township. Its principal tributary 
nthe township is Grass lick, which rises in the 
nigher lands of the northern part and runs south 
near the center of the township, entering the main 
-tream near Kirkersville. Grass lick sends out its 
ributaries at short intervals on its way. Several 
other small streams and brooks rise in the town- 
hip and flow southward into South fork. These 
'treams are divided from the tributaries of the 
Raccoon by an irregular ridge or body of high 
ands in the northern part of the township. The 
main tributary of South fork on the south is 
3loody run, which comes in from Fairfield county, 
inning a little west of north and joining South 
ork at Kirkersville. The National road crosses the 
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small part of the township in which Kirkersyville is 
situated, The Central Ohio railroad passes across 
the township, near its center, from east to west, 
nearly in a bee-line, with but one station, Kirkers- 
ville, within the township limits. 

The Mound Builders were the first inhabitants 
in the shape and form of human beings to occupy 
this territory, so far as known. A few evidences 
of their works yet remain, though disappearing 
through the operations of time and the plow. 
Some years after the first settlement of the town- 
ship two small mounds were plainly visible on 
what is known as “Refugee road,” about half a 
mile north of Kirkersville. They were probably 
twenty or thirty feet in diameter at the base and 
four or five feet in height. One of these has en- 
tirely disappeared, being plowed down in building 
the road, but the other is yet visible. There is lit- 
tle doubt that many others existed in this direction, 
but from one cause or another they have mostly or 
entirely disappeared. 

Indians occupied the territory in limited num- 
bers for hunting, fishing, and trapping, at the date 
of the first white occupation, but no permanent 
camp of these sons of the forest was known to 
have an existence within the township limits. It 
was an excellent hunting ground for both whites 
and Indians, the forest being thick with under- 
brush, forming excellent hiding places for wild ani- 
mals of every description. The Indians who 
hunted here were, probably, those who had a per- 
manent camp at Raccoon town, at the head- 
waters of the Raccoon creek. An Indian trail, 
not much traveled, passed across the township in 
a northwesterly direction, along South fork, 
probably used by the Raccoontown Indians in their 


journeys to “Little” and “Big” lake (now the 
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Reservoir), which no doubt they visited for the 
purpose of fishing. 

This township was taken from the territory in- 
cluded in Union township, and organized in 1816. 
In addition to the five miles square, a strip of 
land two and a half miles long from north to 
south, and one and a half miles wide was taken 
from the Refugee tract and added to its southeast 
corner, giving the township an outlet into Fairfield 
county. This addition contains the village of 
Kirkersville on the National road. 

The origin of the settlements of Lima and Har- 
rison townships are so nearly contemporary that 
the history of one is the history of the other. 
The first settlements made were on the head- 
waters of the South fork of Licking, near where 
Mr. Hat- 
field, in the winter of 1805-6, ‘“‘slashed” a small 


the village of Pataskala now stands. 


piece of ground near W. H. 
for browse for his cattle. That spot was never 
cleared for cultivation, and is now covered with a 
beautiful grove of timber of second growth. 
After building his cabin near the line of the rail- 
road where it passes this grove, and remaining a 
few years, he disappeared from the settlement and 
nothing further was heard of him. 

The next-settler was Mr. Henry Drake, who 
came in 1805, from western Pennsylvania to Lan- 
caster, Ohio, and to Harrison with his young fam- 
ily in 1806, building his cabin on land since owned 
by the heirs of the late Joseph Baird. Mr. Drake 
raised quite a large family here. 

The next settlers were John Evans, Thomas 
Geary, John Piatte, and William Craige. Evans 
built a cabin on the land since owned by Joseph 
Atkinson; Geary, on land since owned by Abra- 
ham Baird; Piatte on land since owned by Abra- 
ham Miller, and Craige, on land since owned by 
Jesse Horn; his cabin being on the southwest field 
of Mr. Horn’s farm. 

The children of these settlers attended their 
first school within the present boundary of Lima 
township. ‘This first school was taught by Miss 
Cubberly, in a double log cabin that stood on the 
ground now occupied by the steam grist-mill, near 
the village of Pataskala. 

A little further down the creek Levin Randall 
and his brother Caleb, settled on land since owned 


Mead’s sheep shed, 
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by the heirs of William Stone, so early that they 
were considered neighbors of those above men- 
tioned. Esquire Randall performed the first mar- 
riage ceremony in the settlement between Mr. 
Richmond and Miss Cubberly. 

In 1814, Philip Wagy moved from Fairfield 
county and bought out John Piatte on the Miller 
farm. Mr. Wagy raised a large family, most of 
whom were daughters 

Joseph Wilcox, from Herkimer county, New 
York, settled on ‘“Black’s” road in 1814, and 
raised a family of four sons and two daughters. 
His nearest neighbor must have been William D. 
Gibbons, who settled one and a half miles north- 
west of him, some years earlier, but at what date is 
not known. Mr. Gibbons had been employed by 
a large land holder (a Mr. Backus, from Blenner- 
hasset’s Island, and an accomplice of Aaron Burr), 
as early as 1806-7, to deaden, or girdle, the trees 
on eighteen hundred acres of land. To compen- 
sate him for his labor he was to receive, and did 
receive, one hundred acres of land in fee simple. 
The whole of this deadening was in this township. 

In 1815 or 1816, according to Colonel J. C. 
Alward’s recollection, his father, Samuel Alward, 
came from New Jersey and settled on the farm 
where the colonel still resides. Their nearest 
neighbors at that time were, on the west, Captain 
John Herron, two and a half miles; east, William 
Gibbons, the same distance, and northeast, Jesse 
Munson, about three miles. Mr. Alward was at 
that time about fifty years of age. Being very 
industrious and economical, he succeeded in se- 
curing for each of his six sons a landed home. 
He died December 3, 1842, at the age of seventy- 
five. His wife survived him, and died in 186-, 
aged eighty-six. 

In 1816, Mr. Joseph Wells and John Dennison 
came and settled in the southern part of the town- 
ship, on lands purchased of Hon. William Stan- 
berry, of Newark. Mr. Dennison remained on 
his farm until 1839, when he sold and removed 
West. Mr. Wells remained on his farm until his 
death in 1863, and raised a large family. In 1816 
or 1817, Joseph Pond settled on a farm in the 
southeast corner of the township. 

Some advance was made in settling this town- 
ship between 1820 and 1830, but between 1830 
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and 1840 it rapidly filled up. The building of 
the National road was no doubt the cause of this. 
Tt was in this decade that many came and settled 
on the road running north and south through the 
township. It was called “York street,” as the set- 
tlers were mostly from New York State. Isaiah 
Nichols, Henry and Charles Butler and Thomas 
Munsell, in the northern part of the township, 
and Jacob Artz in the southern part, erected 
cabins and settled between the years 1820 and 
1830. 

In early days a large portion of this township 
was owned by Rathburn, Backus, Hogg, and other 
non-residents, and their lands remaining uncleared, 
made an excellent range for wild game, as well as 
hogs that would stray away from settlements in 
different parts of the county. One season the 
hogs of Samuel Thrall, Roswell Graves and oth- 
ers wandered away in the wilderness of Harrison 
township, as they were wont to do, also into Union 
and Licking townships. John Ward, who owned 
and lived on a farm five and one-half miles west 
of Granville, on the Columbus road, feeling in 
need of pork, concluded to supply his larder from 
these woods. Selecting hogs that were in excellend 
condition, he shot down several. The word soont 
reached Granville, and those having swine in the 
woods visited Mr. Ward and found him dressing 
the game he had secured. Unfortunately for 
Ward, people in those times were in the habit of 
putting ear-marks and other marks on their stock 
before turning them into the commons. Samuel 
Thrall found, on the ears of two or three of the 
hogs killed, his mark. Ward was arrested, tried 
and found guilty of stealing hogs. There was 
strong talk of a public whipping, but better coun- 
sels prevailed ; nevertheless, a mark was made on 
the man as indelible as lash could. make, by the 
community, in naming him ‘‘Hog Ward.” 

The principal reason why Harrison and Lima 
townships were so late in filling up with people, 
was the fact that much of the land was held by 
non-residents and was not brought into market. 

The Rathburn section in Union township, within 
two miles of Granville, held by Lawyer Downer, of 
Zanesville, was not offered for sale until the National 
road was in process of construction in 1832 or 
1833. So it was with the Hogg section in this 


township and the Frisbie section in Lima. As soon 
as they were offered, P. Atkinson, from New Hamp- 
shire, A. Miller, from western Pennsylvania, and 
William and Joseph Baird, from western Virginia, 
came on and purchased land at five dollars per 
acre, or less 

It was in this township that the famous wolf 
hunt of 1823 occurred, a brief account of which 
may be interesting, and worthy of preservation. 
The pioneers were much annoyed by depredations 
on their sheep folds and pig-pens by wild beasts of 
the forest. Among these, wolves were the most de- 
structive. Who was the originator of this wolf 
hunt does not appear on record; but in 1823 the 
people of the county determined upon a combined 
effort to extinguish this animal, and to make the 
experiment as effectual as possible, they determined 
to surround a specified territory in a methodical and 
thorough manner, and by marching toward a com- 
mon center, bring them within range of their rifles. 
For this purpose James Holmes, surveyor of the 
county, was employed to survey in the western 
part of the county, a tract of land four miles 
square. The most of this tract, if not the whole, 
was in this township. The east line was the road 
running north from Kirkersville, and the south line 
passed a little north of Isaac White’s dwelling 
house. ‘This territory was selected on account of 
its embracing most of “Gibbon’s deadening,” be- 
fore mentioned. There were some fifteen hundred 
acres in this deadening, and no part of it yet 
cleared for cultivation. It had been deadened 
some fifteen or sixteen years, and the second growth 
of timber was in the very best condition to make 
the deadening a complete harbor for wild animals. 
So dense was the brush and undergrowth that it was 
with difficulty men could pass through it on foot. 
A day was appointed and notice given in all parts 
of the county, for men to meet at sunrise, and be 
ready to occupy every part of the surveyed line, 
which Mr. Holmes had caused to be plainly marked 
by blazed trees. He had also run diagonal lines 
through from corner to corner, so as to prevent 
confusion or mistake in finding the common cen- 
ter. Mr. Holmes was also, more than any other 
man, zealous in spreading the news and arousing 
the country. He told all whom he met to be on 
the ground promptly and bring their dinners, but 
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no whiskey. ‘‘No whiskey,” said he, “‘is to be al- 
lowed on the ground.” 

At sunrise, on the appointed day, a vast crowd 
gathered at the old Ward place, since better known 
as the “cheese farm,” four miles west of Granville, 
on the Columbus road. This company was to 
form the east line. 

Before separating and being placed on the lines, 
hornsmen‘were appointed who were stationed at 
equal distances around the square, and when the 
lines were filled on every side, the hornsmen were 
to sound their trumpets, commencing at a given 
point, thus conveying the news all around the 
square that the lines were full. A second sound- 
ing of the trumpets was the signal for all to march. 
These arrangements were nicely carried out. The 
lines had advanced but a short distance when 
frightened deer made their appearance, running 
parallel with the lines, seeking a place of exit. 
The rifles now began to crack along the line. 
Those passing through the deadening, could 
scarcely prevent the game from escaping through 
the line, as the bushes and trees were so thick that 
it could not be seen until very near, and it was 
difficult shooting. Deer would come bounding to- 
ward the line, and nearly penetrate it before dis- 
covering it, then they would turn quickly and fly 
in the opposite direction unless stopped by a rifle 
bali. The wolves kept at a greater distance from 
the line; they were not seen on the east line until 
the men were out of the deadening and in more 
open woods, then they were seen at intervals run- 
ning parallel with the lines, but so far from them 
that the best shots failed to bring them down. 
When the lines began to double up a good deal 
and surround a piece of open woods, the deer ap- 
peared in droves, and the rattle of fire arms 
sounded like a young battle. As the deer passed 
along the line, the firing would be continuous for 
minutes in succession. Thus the day passed, and 
few indeed were the intervals when the guns 
could not be heard in some direction. Just as the 
east line was emerging from the thick undergrowth 
of the deadening, a large black bear was dis- 
covered, making his way ina lazy gallop toward 
the southeast corner of the enclosure. No gun 
was fired at. him until he was within twenty or 
thirty yards of the line; then simultaneously fifteen 


or twenty guns were fired, and bruin fell to rise 
no more. 

Continuously, from the commencement of the 
march, wild turkeys were seen flying over the lines 
like flocks of pigeons. The march was continued 
until lines were reached indicating a fourth of a 
mile square. It had been anticipated that it might 
become necessary to halt before reaching the 
center, and so it was. This one-fourth of a mile 
line had been surveyed, and the trees blazed. With 
all the shooting no wolf had yet been killed, and 
at least, three of these animals had been seen ; 
they had become cowed, and were skulking behind 
the logs and under the banks of the stream that 
meandered through the center of the square. This 
stream was Grass Lick run, or one of its branches, 
the hunt culminating on the farm now owned by 
J. C. Alwood. To kill wolves was now the grand 
object; the best marksmen were therefore selected 
at this halting place, and sent in to do that work. 
The men stood shoulder to shoulder, and no one 
on the lines was allowed to shoot, Mr. Leverett, 
Mr. Butler and Captain TimothySpellman were 
among those who went in. 

An incident occurred while dispatching the 
Mr. Butler took his brother Henry with 
him to carry the hatchet. Mr. Butler shot at a 
wolf and it fell, his brother sprang forward, strad- 
dled the wolf and struck it three blows between 
the ears, but being greatly excited, struck with the 
edge instead of the head of the hatchet. The 
wolf escaped from him but was shot by Mr Lev- 
erett. Three marks made by the edge of the 
hatchet were discovered between its ears. The 
skin of this animal being dressed with the hair on, 
was afterward used by General Munson as a sad- 
dle cloth. 

When it was announced that there was no more 
game to kill, all marched to the center. Perfect 
order was observed, and not a single person ap- 
peared intoxicated, a very remarkable thing for 
that time, but it went to show that the settlers had 
cheerfully obeyed the order to take no ardent spir- 
its to the hunt. The management of the whole 
matter was admirable, and no serious casualty 
occurred. The game had been brought along as 
it was killed, and when it was all piled up in the 
center, it presented a sight never before seen in 
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Licking county, and never can be again. There 
were the large black bear, three wolves, forty-nine 
deer, sixty or seventy turkeys, and one owl. 

The next thing was to prepare the spoils for 
distribution. The bear and the deer were skinned 
and cut up into pieces weighing about four pounds 
each. ‘The number of pieces being ascertained it 
was found that about every third man would get a 
piece. The men were, therefore, formed into 
three companies, and cast lots to see which should 
‘have all. This arrangement was satisfactory, and 
at sunset the company dispersed. General Mun- 
son drew the bear skin, and wrapped it around 
him, fleshy side inward, over a new broadcloth 
coat. ‘Thus ended one of the greatest hunts Lick- 
ing county ever witnessed or ever will witness. It 
does not appear that the number of wolves killed 
was dangerously large, and the probabilities are 
that the hunt was indulged in more for the “fun of- 
the thing,” than for any especial benefit to be 
derived from the destruction of wolves. 

Squirrel hunts were indulged in in early times, 
both as an amusement and as a means of protect- 
ing the corncrop. These hunts were frequently’ 
indulged in as late as 1840 or 1850, and perhaps 
later. The little destructive creatures sometimes 
became very numerous, and were sometimes man’s 
most formidable enemy, so that it was indispen- 
sable that he should be checked in his depreda- 
tions; and this could be most effectually done by 
‘the combined efforts of the people. The time and 
place of meeting having been agreed upon before- 
hand, the squirrel hunters met, divided themselves 
into two companies, elected a captain for each 
company and then proceeded to their day’s work. 
On coming together in the evening, and reporting 
results, it was no unusual thing to find the number 
of squirrels killed that day by the two companies 
to number many hundreds, and the number not 
unfrequently ran into thousands. The squirrels 
were not brought in, only their scalps. Whenever 
a squirrel was killed the scalp, containing the two 
ears of the animal went into the pocket of the 
hunter, and the body was thrown away. These 
scalps were counted at night, and generally the 
winning side—those who could show the most 
scalps—were treated to an excellent supper by the 
losers, and not unfrequently both parties were 


treated to much beside the supper, and possibly 
the squirrel hunt might end ina grand carouse, 
which was continued into the small hours of the 
night. 

The National road was the means of building 
up many towns along its route, and among others 
Kirkersville, in this township; and, in fact, it is the 
only village in the township except Kirkersville’ 
station. It was laid out in 1832, by Dr. William 
C. Kirker, who owned some fine land at this point 
on South fork, at the mouth of Bloody run. 
He, probably, built the first dwelling in the place. 
Thomas Youmans was, probably, the first man of 
family to settle there; he erected a building and 
kept a “tavern,” as these were in great demand 
along that road, both while it was in course of 
construction, for the purpose of feeding the work- 
men, and for many years after, for the traveling 
public. 

Mr. Bazalleel Brown started the first store, soon 
after the town was laid out; he also erected a saw- 
mill, and the town grew rapidly for some time, but 
the advent of railroads checked the growth, by 
taking the business away from the National road. 

Some time before Kirkersville was laid out a 
mill for the manufacture of castor-oil from the 
bean, had been established, half a mile north of 
the site of the town on land row owned by L. W. 
White, on Grass Lick creek. It never accom- 
plished much, and was destroyed by fire. 

Kirkersville is now a village of three hundred 
and forty-nine inhabitants by the census of 1880, 
and contains three or four stores, a hotel, three 
churches, a planing-mill and the usual number of 
shops and tradesmen. It probably reached its full 
growth years ago, and is at present a beauti- 
ful village. 

Particular attention has been paid to education, 
and it is doubtful whether Licking county can pre- 
sent an edifice for public school purposes, equal in 
external beauty and internal convenience to the 
building erected a few years ago for such purpose, 
chiefly under the superintendence of Mr. Freder 
ick Schofield, a merchant in the village. 

When the railroad was constructed through the 
township, it passed two anda half miles north of 
the village, and Kirkersville station was estab- 
lished. This, at present, contains a post office 
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called “Outville,” a telegraph office, depot build. 
ing, two stores and a few dwellings. 

There are at present but three churches within 
the limits of this township, all located at Kirkers- 
ville--the Presbyterian, Methodist Episcopal and 
Baptist. 

The first church organization in this township, 
however, was near its northern line, and was known 
as the Welsh Congregational church of Harrison. 

Nearly half a century ago a nnmber of Welsh 
families settled on both sides of the line, between 
the townships of St. Albans and Harrison, and 
soon formed themselves into a religious organiza- 
tion known as the Welsh Congregational church 
of Harrison township. Without unnecessary de- 
lay they erected a church building, in which 
for many years they maintained public worship in 
the Welsh language. After the generation that 
erected the church had nearly all passed away, 
and the succeeding generation all speaking the 
English language, they gradually became absorbed 
by the surrounding English churches, and public 
services in Welsh could no longer be sustained. 
Under these circumstances the organization be- 
came extinct. 

Revs. John Powell, Jenkin Jenkins, David R. 
Jenkins and John Williams were pastors of this 
church at different times, and perhaps about in 
the order named. The church building was sold 
some years since, and is now private property. 

Revs. Thomas W. Evans and William Parry 
also ministered to this church occasionally, and a 
Sunday-school was connected with it. 

The descendants of Theophilus Rees were 
among the original members of this church. 

THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF KIRKERSVILLE: 
—Rey. Jacob Tuttle came from New Jersey in 
1832, and commenced preaching in Lima, Harri- 
son and Etna townships in the spring of 1833, and 
continued to do so more or less regularly until the 
spring of 1837. He was highly esteemed, and his 
memory is cherished by his neighbors and friends. 
The first Presbyterian minister who preached in 
Kirkersville was Rev. Jonathan Cable, at the time 
supplying the church in Hebron, which has ceased 
to exist. Hus diary states that he preached three 
times in Kirkersville in 1834, and once in January, 
1835. 


March 17, 1836, Rev. C. M. Putnam preached 
in Kirkersville, and assisted in organizing a Pres- 
byterian congregation. He preached at Kirkers- 
ville once a month, from April 9, 1837, until the 
following October. 

In July, 1837, a protracted meeting was held in 
Mr. Joseph Baird’s barn, in Harrison township, 
conducted by Revs. Henry Little and Jonathan 
Cable. 
the eleventh of November following, a Presbyterian 
church was organized at the log school-house in 
Lima township. During the following year there 
was preaching only occssionally to the Kirkersville 
congregation, in a school-house in the village. In 
the summer of 1838, Revs. Hugh Carlisle and 
Francis Bartlett preached occasionally for these 
churches. 

October 14, 1838, Rev. T. W. Howe preached 
for these Presbyterian congregations, the meetings 
of the Harrison township congregation being held 
in a frame school-house at the northwest corner of 
Kirkersville. 

In the fall of 1839, a subscription was started 
for the purpose of building a church in Kirkers- 
ville. The building progressed slowly and was 
not used until 1842, and not finished and dedica- 
ted until March, 1845. A bell.was procured, cost- 
ing about two hundred dollars. The people of 
Granville gave one hundred and fifty dollars to- 
ward building this church. 

In 1852, forty-four persons, living more conven- 
ient to the Kirkersville church, joined that church 
by letter, and organized the First Presbyterian 
church of Kirkersville. This church employed 
Rev. H. C. McBride to preach for them one-half 
his time. He supplied them two years. Rev. 
Jesse Schlosser followed, and supplied them until 
the spring of 1858. From the spring of 1858 to 
January 1, 1870, Rev. T. W. Howe preached for 
them every alternate Sabbath. Mr. Howe was 
succeeded by Rev. Reuben Hahn. The church is 
without a regular pastor at present. The member- 
ship is about one hundred. 

The Methodist Episcopal church in Kirkersville 
originated at ‘‘Fletcher’s chapel,” in Fairfield 
county, its original members belonging to that 
church. 

Sometime after Kirkersville was laid out, the 


A large number were converted, and on 
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regular attendants at what is known as the “Refu- 
gee” church. ‘Their first meetings were also held 
in the Presbyterian church, 


»embers living near the town organized a class, and 
eld meetings some time in the Presbyterian 
wurch, but in a few years erected the present 
ume building. 

The Baptist church at Kirkersville also origin- 
ed in Fairfield county, its first. members being 


Both of these societies are active and well sus- 
tained. 


CHAPTER EVIr 
HOPEWELL TOWNSHIY" 
LINT RIDGE, ITs SITUATION, TOPOGRAPHY AND ETHNOLOGY—MouNb BUILDERS, INDIANS, AND WILD ANIMALS—ARCH-- 


OLOGY OF FLINT RIDGE—LOCATION AND ToPpOGRAPHY OF THE ‘TOWNSHIP—FIRST SETTLERS—ORGANIZATION— 
JUSTICES OF THE PEACE—VILLAGES—CHURCHES—POSTMASTERS- -AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 


*‘ Alone on this desolate border, boundaries of the Flint ridge are numerous short spurs diverg- 
On this ruggedest rimm’d frontier, ing from it. ‘These gradually sloping projections or juts of 
Where the hills huddle up in disorder, land, of short but unequal lengths, extend at irregular intervals 
Like a fold in mortal fear ; / or distances into the more level and less rugged surrounding 
Where the mountains are out at the elbow | country. Flint ridge is situated within the United States mili- 
In their yellow coats, seedy and sere, | tary lands, and in the southern tier of townships of said lands, 
Where the river runs sullen and yellow, which border on the Refugee tract, and is distant from the 
Through all the days of the year.” | northern boundary line of said Refugee tract but little more 
—Joaquin Miller. than a mile. Hopewell township, Muskingum county, it may 


; 3 | be observed, extends two miles and a half into the Refugee 
HERE is much interesting and valuable his- | tract. ‘To recapitulate, in a word, Flint ridge is, in round num- 


tory within the limits of this township. bers, over eight miles long and more than two miles wide, sev- 
“hat the Mound Builders once occupied its ¢erri- eral miles of its eastern portion being in Hopewell township, 


. - Se Muskingum county, five miles of it in Hopewell township, 
ey: their still scp gee works afford amiple proof. | Licking county, and overa mile (its western part) in Franklin 


Phese works consist of mounds and other earth- | township, of the last named county. 


vorks ; also of numerous wells, of various depths, “Flint ridge is an elevated locality of varying height and 
anging from two to twenty feet. uneven surface. ‘The maximum altitude of its summit is stated’ 


5 5 . : by Professor E. B. Andrews, in the ‘‘Preliminary Geological 
The Flint ridge, a region of much interest to Survey of Ohio,” issued in 1869, to be onehundred and seventy 


he scientist and antiquarian, is mostly in this feet above the surrounding country; two hundred and twenty 
ownship What follows in regard to this interest- feet above Newark; three hundred and seventy-four feet above 


2 : fH I S oe Zanesville ; four hundred and ninety feet above Marietta, and 
ng region, is from the peno Ree ne seven hundred and twenty-nine feet above Cincinnati. The 


‘Flint ridge is situated on both sides of the line that divides general aspect of the scenery of Flint ridge, when first settled 
fopewell township, Muskingum county, from Hopewell town- | by white men, early in the present century; was of a decidedly 
hip, Licking county, Ohio. _ It is an elevated locality of from wild, rugged character, Its steep hill sides, its high peaks, its 
ight to nine miles in length,from east to west, and has an aver- deep, dark glens, its huge rocks, its craggy cliffs, its cavernous 
ge breadth from north to south of more than two miles, not dells, its abrupt acclivities, its coverings of hornstone or crystal 
icluding the many short spurs that branch out from it. ‘The quartz, its drift boulders found even upon its summit, so sug- 
astern termination of Flint ridge, which slopes off gradually, gestive of the glacier theory, ‘or the great ice age, its abundant 
_ several miles east of the west line of Hopewell township, buhr-stone or calcareous-silicious rock,/also called flint or chert, 
{uskingum county, being about eight miles west of Zanesville, | with which its surface was so abundantly supplied, while also 6 
nd extends westward eight miles or more, across Hopewell talland heavy growth of chestnut and rey varieties A oak 
wnship, Licking county, and continues nearly a mile and a | and poplar, and some hickory, all overrun bi the rs 
if into Franklin township, of the last named county, termi- grape-vine and other creepers, as well as co prolific se 
iting at a point eight miles southeast of Newark, the county- undergrowth, in great part of ob as " rubs a 
at of Licking county. All around the outer edges, orexterior | creeping vines, all tended to present to the eye of the pioneer 
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landscapes of a kind, unquestionably mountain-like, and of 
natural scenery, romantic, wild and grandly picturesque. 

“The rain that falls on the north half of Flint ridge finds its 
way to the Licking river by way of the Clay lick, Bear run and 
Brushy fork streams, and thence by way of the Licking river 
into the Muskingum, at Zanesville; and that which falls on the 
south side of the ridge flows into the Muskingum river, by way 
of some rivulets and Jonathan's creek (in early times known as 
Moxahala), which empties into the Muskingum several miles 
below the mouth of the Licking river, whose mouth is opposite 
Zanesville, as already stated. 

‘The Mound Builders were once occupants of the flint ridge 
and erected works upon it, some of which still remain. And 
that the Indians, too,in pre-historic times, and later, also roamed 
over its rugged surface and occupied it after their vagrant, sav- 
age manner, there can be no doubt. They, probably, like their 
predecessors, also sought the flint for manufacture into knives 
and spear and arrow heads. 
parent when I come to present the archzeological aspects of the 
ridge. ‘ 

“On the north of Flint ridge and along the Licking river, both 
above and below the Narrows, settlements by white men were 
first made in the year 1798—south of the ridge, at the Little 
Bowling Green, a settlement by white men was effected in 1802 
—west of it, on a tributary of Hog run, the first white settle- 
ment was made in 1805, and about the same time the country 
east of the ridge was first occupied by white settlers. And it 
was only a year or two later when the flint ridge attracted set- 
tlers to it who were seeking homes. It was a locality which, in 
its natural state, was peculiarly favorable to the subsistence and 
increase of the wild animals and birds of prey usually found in 
our forests, in primitive times, such as panthers, wildcats, bears, 
catamounts, wolves and others more or less annoying and for- 
midable as man’s enemies, also hawks, owls, eagles, vultures 
and other birds characterized by marauding, thievish and de- 
structive proclivities. The flint ridge was most admirably adapt- 
ed to their growth, preservation and multiplication, affording 
them ample subsistence and comparatively secure coverts or 
hiding places. The conditions on the ridge being thus favorable 
to them, in fact, inviting their presence, they quite naturally be- 
came more numerous, and were enabled, by their numbers, to 
be all the more annoying and destructive, while thus jointly 
with the pioneers, occupying that locality, and were also ena- 
bled to remain longer to indulge in their predatory habits, be- 
cause of the favorable conditions that environed them. 

“The buffalo and the elk were not occupants of the Flint 
ridge contemporaneously with the Anglo-Saxon. They proba- 
bly disappeared simultaneously with the red men, or more likely 
before the latter finally retired before the advancing hosts of the 
white race. That they were formerly here in numerous herds 
does not admit of a doubt—in fact, it is of authentic historical 
record. The last time a herd of wild buffaloes appeared in the 
Muskingum valley, was in 1803. 


This I will endeavor to make ap- 


It consisted of only six or 
eight that had strayed away from their accustomed haunts west 
of the Scioto river, and were pursued by some hunters to the 
valley of Wills creek, east of the Muskingum river. The buf- 
falo occupied these forests some years later than the elk, and 
the panther and catamount retired a few years after the buffalo. 

‘The Flint ridge is now apparently as densely populated as 
the neighboring country, probably not more than half of it re- 
maining in forest; but it is not my purpose to speak of its agti- 
cultural products, except to say in general terms, that in kind 


and quality they are not unlike those of the adjacent lands, 
produced, it may be, in somewhat_ diminished quantities per 
acre. Neither do I intend to present its recent history, nor 
even relate any of the weird legendary tales, or probably fabu- 
lous stories, of however romantic interest they might be, with 
which the flint ridge has been connected, nor of the old-time 
traditions which identified this locality with the early races, nor 
give currency, by recital with pen, to stories of wild adventures, 
by Indian, hunter, or pioneer, of which it was the scene. 

““That the Mound Builders once occupied the Flint ridge _ 
admits of no doubt; their still existing works of which there are 
some eight or ten in number, albeit some.of them have been al- 
most obliterated by the plow, furnish ample proof. They are 
all composed of earth except one, which was constructed of 
flint stones; and they are all either sepulchral or signal mounds, 
varying in height from five feet to fifteen feet, and in diameter 
from ten feet to a hundred feet. Some of them have been 
opened and found to contain the usual deposits of ashes, char- 
coal, bones, skeletons, pottery (in fragments), and some mound 
builders’ implements. In two of them were found shell beads, 
stone axes, and arrow-heads. One of the signal mounds, or 
mounds of observation, says Mr. William Anderson, an intel- 
ligent and enthusiastic archzeologist, formerly a resident of the 
ridge, commands a view of another some five miles distant to 
the southwest, and he states that from said mound (which is also 
one of observation), he followed the line of signal mounds to 
the Ohio river, at a point in Meigs county. The flint mound 
was, on exploration, ascertained to be of the sepulchral class,” 
two skeletons being found within it, together with some beads 
and mica in sheets, eight by ten inches in size. The beads were 
made of marine shells, such as are found in the Gult of Mexico, 
with few of river mussel, pierced for the cord or string. 

‘Of lines of circumvallation, there are several circular en- 
closures, and one four-sided figure (parallelogram). Their walls 
vary in height from two feet to five feet, and in diameter from 
thirty feet to one hundred feet. The banks of one of them 
was ascertained to be composed, in part, of stone. When 
openings occur inthe enclosures, they are on the east side. 

‘‘It has been long known (says Colonel Charles Whittlesey, 
in Historical Tract, No. 5, page 36), that a flint bed existed on 
Flint ridge, that had been extensively quarried in ancient 
times, the hundreds of old pits, some of them twenty feet 
deep, and covering more than a hundred acres, bear testimony 
to the extent of the labors of the Mound Builders here. These 
pits or ‘‘wells,’" as they are provincially called, are partially 
filled with water, and are surrounded by broken fragments of 
flint stones that had undoubtedly been rejected by those who 
attempted, but tailed to shape them into implements, for only 
clear and homogeneous pieces could be wrought into knives and 
arrow or spear-points. With what tools and appliances the 
ancients wrought such extensive quarries, has not yet been 
settled. This flint, continues Colonel Whittlesey, is of a grayish 
white color, with cavities of brilliant quartz crystals. It appears 
the stones were sorted and partially chipped into shape, on the 
ground, after which they were carried great distances over the 
country as an article of traffic. Many acres of ground are now 
covered with flint chips, the result of this trimming process. 
The business of manufacturing arrow-points, scrapers, knives, 
spears, axes, wedges and other implements, was doubtless a 
trade among the Mound Builders, as the making of some of 
them, at least, is known to have been among the Indians. In- 
deed, that branch of manulactures' (the making of flint knives, 
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spears and arrow-points), is now flourishing among the Digger 
Indians of Calitornia, who in their mental and moral develop- 
ment fairly represent the diluvial cave-dwellers. There is a 
Strong probability that all the pointed and sharp-edged articles 
made of flint were, after being wrought into their general form, 
brought to completion and given their sharp point or edge, by 
violent pressure, that is, by the use of the thumb stones. Col. 
Whittlesey, than whom there is no higher authority on this 
point, thinks that flint knives, spears, and arrow-points were 
made and used more extensively by the Red men than by the 
Mound Builders, for the reason that the latter, being agricul- 
turists and probably a pastoral people, had less frequent occa- 
sion to use them than the former, who were more given to the 
chase and to war. Both, however, undoubtedly used them 
more or less as hunters and in their amusements. 

The late Colonel J. W. Foster, an eminent scientist, and dis- 
tinguished as the learned author of ‘‘Pre-Historic Races of the 
United States,” says that the deposit on the Flint ridge is in 
the form of a chert, often approaching to chalcedony and jas- 
per in external characters, and that it afforded an admirable 
material for arrow heads. From the abundance of flint chip- 
pings he thought this locality was evidently {much resorted to 
and its deposits extensively wrought into various implements, 
and largely utilized by both the Mound Builders and Indians. 
These were his conclusions after tolerably thorough explorations 
of the ridge more than forty years ago, while a member of the 
first geological corps of Ohio. 


* Here the ancient arrow-maker 
Made his arrow-heads of quartz rock— 
Arrow-heads of chalcedony, 
Arrow-heads of chert and jasper— 
Smoothed and sharpened at the edges, 
Hard and polished, keen and costly.’ 

‘Dr. Hildreth, in his report submitted to the legislature of 
Ohio, in 1838, says, ‘that from a remote period the Glint ridge, 
which he had just had under examination, had furnished a valu- 
able material to the aboriginal inhabitants for the manufacture 
of knives, spears and arrow-heads. How extensively it had 
been worked for these purposes may be imagined from the al- 
most countless numbers of excavations and pits yet remaining 
from whence they dug the quartz; experience having taught 
them that the rock recently dug from the earth could be split 
with much greater facility than that which had been exposed to 
the weather. 

‘The American Antiquarian society of Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, in 1818, accepted for publication, an elaborate paper from 
Caleb Atwater, esq., of Ohio, descriptive of western antiqui- 
ties, in which a page was devoted to the Flint ridge. He made 
mention of its hundreds of pits, or ‘wells,’ some of which be- 
ing then (sixty-two years ago), more than twenty feet deep, giv- 
ing the opinion that they were manifestly not dug, whether by 
the Mound Builders or Indians, or both, to procure water, 
either fresh or salt, nor in pursuit of the precious metals, but to 
secure a softer and more workable quartz, or flint, than was 
present on the surface, for manufacture into spear-heads, 
knives, and arrow-points. And on that point there is now but 
little difference of opinion. It may be observed that the exca~- 
vations above mentioned date back to a period anterior to the 
time of the first settlement of the country by the white race. 

“Professor Read, on page 354, of the third volume of the 
«Geology of Ohio,’ observes that ‘any one traversing the 
Flint ridge for the first time, would be surprised to find such a 


deposit on such a geological horizon. It simulates very accu- 
rately the broken-up debris of a vertical dike, the fragments 
often covered with perfect crystals of quartz, the rock itself be- 
ing highly crystalline and often translucent. It is something of 
a puzzle," he continues, ‘to understand how such a deposit is 
found in a series of undisturbed and unmodified sedimentary 
rocks. The adjacent surfaces of two blocks of the chert are 
often found covered with quartz crystals of considerable size, as 
thoroughly interlocking with each other as if one were the cast 
and the other the mould.’ The learned professor seems to be 
at a loss to imagine conditions which would spread such a de- 
posit over the floor of a sea or any other body of water, but 
inclines to the opinion that a substitution of silicious matter 
deposited from solution, in the place of a soluble limestone 
previously deposited, is the most plausible view of the case. 

‘Heaps or piles of flint chippings, composed of unworkable 
or broken pieces, and of imperfect, half-finished and spoiled 
implements, found in various localities remote from Flint ridge, 
and not in the vicinity of any known deposit ,of that material, 
but exactly corresponding in quality with that on the ridge, 
raises the presumption that considerable of the flint quarried 
there was carried away and manufactured elsewhere. Much of 
it, however, as the quantity of chips around the quarries indi- 
cate, was doubtless put into shape there. 

‘‘Mr. Anderson, of whom I have already made mention, 
several years ago, explored and further excavated quite a num- 
ber of the pits or ‘‘wells” on the ridge, and reported finding 
some stone axes, flint disks, and some balls, apparently well- 
worn, made of greenstone. More careful, thorough and exten- 
sive exploration of the pits or ‘‘ wells” of the Fiint ridge would 
undoubtedly result in giving us much more information than 
we now possess, as to the character of implements used, and 
the modes of mining practiced there, by the earlier races, who- 
ever they were, and whenever they made these excavations on 
the ridge. 

“‘Some modern excavations have'been made on Flint ridge, 
by individuals and associations, to find out what the ancient 
diggers were after, and some of them also prospected for lead, 
silver and gold, but without valuable results. 

“Tt is the province of ethnology to tell us about the races of 
mankind that have occupied the Flint ridge, particularly of the 
pre-historic race orraces. In pre-historic times the Mound Build- 
ers, perhaps for many ages, occupied the ridge, but they have 
left us no history. Their works are their history. They proba- 
bly had no written language, or at least no language brought 
to such a state of perfection as to have been employed in writing 
their history. They were probably Mongolians and reached 
the American continent by crossing Behring’s Straits, or by way 
of the Aleutian Islands, on our northwest coast; or they may 
have reached our continent by way of the Atlantic ocean as the 
Northmen did at the close of the tenth century; or as Madoc, 
the Welsh navigator did, in 1170, A. D.; and as Columbus did 
in 1492, A. D.; or as some later navigators did. And there is 
another theory, and it is not an unreasonable one, that is, that 
the Mound Builders were an indigenous race, or were descended 
from the Toltecs of Mexico, and therefore a continuation of one, 
and hence, in either case, were ‘natives and to the manor born. 

“But there were no insurmountable difficulties in reaching 
this continent from any of the other quarters of the globe. 
Our northwest coast can now be reached in summer, in small 
sailing vessels, and in winter on the ice, the distance across be- 
ing only thirty-six miles. Moreover there is reason to think 
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that Behring’s Strait was onee an isthmus, and if so, the jour- 


nev from .\sia to America was altogether practicable. 

“We know that the Mound Builders once held Flint ndge, 
and we know of no earlier occupants there. They there built 
mounds and enclosures for varions purposes heretofore desig- 
nated. ‘They probably cultivated the soil; were more agricul- 
turists than hunters or warriors; perchance had flocks and 
herds; made flint arrow-points and spear-heads on the ridge, as 
well as other implements, also ornaments, and probably pot- 
tery, too. All that we know of them is gathered from their 
works which still remain. 
some works there, and have disappeared. We do not know, 
with certainty, where they-came from (if they were not natives), 
when and how they came, when and how they happened to 
drop out of sight, whether by war, pestilence or famine, or by 
a gradual, slow, southwestern emigration movement, ultimately 


reaching Mexico and suffering absorption there by an existing 


They once occupied the ridge, built 


and dominant race; or meeting with the possible destiny of ul- 
timately coming within the domain of history as Toltecs or 
<Aztecs, or some other ancient people, once of pre-historic times 
in Mexico or Central America; or whether they degenerated 
into barbarians, and had for their successors and lineal de- 
scendants the North American Indians that have roamed in 
savagery over our woods and prairies during the last three cen- 
turies, and perhaps much longer. 

‘Considered intellectually and morally, the 
Mound Builders probably held an intermediate position between 
the Caucasians and the most civilized portion of Mongolians 
above them, and the uncivilized inhabitants of the interior of 
the Malay peninsula below them. 


physically, 


‘'The Mound Builders were undoubtedly a numerous people, 
and if numerous of necessity an agricultural people; a people 
of some mechanical skill, a people who had probably estab_ 
lished a strong government by which they were readily held in 
subjection; a people of some mathematical and engineering 
knowledge, a superstitious people given to sun worship, and to 
the offering of animal and sometimes of human. sacrifices: 
Reasons can be given for each of the above expressed opin” 
ions, but I will not occupy space for that purpose; moreover, 
those reasons will naturally suggest themselves to every one who 
has carefully examined the subject. For a more elaborate 
presentation of matters pertaining to this ancient race, see 
‘Ohio Statistics for 1877,’ pages 15-27. 

‘‘The Indians were doubtless later occupants of the Flint 
ridge than the Mound Builders. ‘They strolled in idleness and 
worthlessness, perchar sometimes stealthily, and again in 
fierce savagery over“ ‘dge, probably for centuries, engaged 
alternately in war, hun ':, 2nd in making flint spears and ar- 
row-heads, and finally ga: e up the contest for supremacy in the 
interest of barbarism, and ¢ .llenly, reluctantly yielded to the 
irresistible influences and onward march of the civilization of 
the nineteenth century, conscious that they could maintain the 
contest no longer.” 


In the chapters on Geology and Archeology, 
further reference is made to Flint ridge. 

The chestnut and other growths peculiar to 
mountain regions abound on Flint ridge, and 
the oak, in different varieties, prevails in other por- 
tions of Hopewell. The land is of the class re- 
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garded as hilly, but it is for the most part produc- 
tive. 

No large water courses are found in Hopewell, 
yet springs are not rare, and rivulets are coursing 
their way through all parts of the township. 

On the plat of the original survey, this township 
is in the first tier of townships, and tenth range. 

It was first settled about 1805 or 1806. Wil- 
liam Hull, Isaac Farmer, Samuel Pollock, Edward 
Hersey, John Bartholomew, Jacob Hummell, 
Thomas Hummell, Timothy Gard, James Glas 
gow, Isaac Davis, John, Charles, George and Sam- 
uel B. Hull, Thomas Demoss, George Kreger, 
Daniel Bowman, Abraham’ Bennett, Samuel Far- 
mer, William Willis, Livingston, Blois 
Wright, Alexander, Charles, and Zachariah Shaw, 
Archibald Kelso, and the Gibbons, were early set- 
lers. 


Andrew 


Isaac 
Farmer and Samuel Pollock were the first justices 
of the peace, and were elected early in 1815. The 
former soon resigned, and Edward Hersey suc- 
ceeded him, and served until 1830, when he re- 
The latter served until 1818, when he 
was succeeded by William Hull, who served about 
twenty years. He was, meanwhile, in 1827, elected 
to the legislature, in which. body he served one 
year. 


The township was organized in 1814. 


signed. 


Gratiot is situated on the National pike, imme- 
diately on the county line between Muskingum 
and Licking. It was laid out by Adam Smith, 
about fifty years ago, very soon after the permanent 
location of the National road, and named in honor 
of General Gratiot, then in active service in the reg- 
ulararmy. It came to bea post town of about three 
hundred inhabitarts. It contains two churches— 
Episcopal Methodists and Protestant Methodists— 
each having a good building, and enjoying a good 
degree of prosperity. The former is much the 
older, having been organized in 1830, soon after 
the town was laid out. The latter has a good 
church edifice, a large society, and Sabbath-school, 
but the building is in Muskingum county. 

There is, in the immediate vicinity of Gratiot, a 
Baptist church which can properly be classed with 
the pioneer churches of Licking county, it having 
been in existence since 1821—a period of fifty 
nine years, 
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The first Methodist society in Hopewell town- 
nip, as well as the first of any denomination, was 
ganized at the residence of widow Dickinson, 
me mile, or more, north of Brownsville, in 1816, 
y that veteran preacher of the wilderness, Rey. 
ames Quinn. The society erected a log church 
n 1818; and as both stoves and money to pay for 
em were scarce in those days, on the Fiint 
dge, they warmed up in winter by burning char- 
gal in a square wooden box, lined with stone 
nd mortar, placed in the church. Revs. J. 
feMahon, Martin Fate, Michael Ellis, Joseph 
‘arper, Abner Goff, James Quinn, and others, 
ere the pioneer preachers of this society. Mr. 
andon Warfield was the class-leader. The socie- 
7 wag transfered to Brownsville in 1829, where 
aey erected a brick church, of which mention is 
wade in the history of Bowling Green township. 


The second society organized in this township - 


as the above mentioned Baptist church in 1821, 
scated half a mile northwest of Gratiot. Rev. 
‘homas Snelson and Rev. Mr. Caves were among 
S$ earliest ministers; and William Baker, Jesse 
tith, John Parker and Daniel Schofield succeeded 
tem. 

Among its first members were Adam Smith, 
Yaniel Drumm, Samuel Winegarner, James Red- 
aan, Thomas White, Isaac Smith, Margaret Wine- 
arner and Henry Claybaugh. The society erect- 
da church in 1823, which was superseded by the 
eat, substantial building now occupied. 

The original deacons were Adam Smith and 
ames Redman. 

In 1830, Rev. Robert McCracken, and others, 
ganized an Episcopal Methodist church in Gra- 
iot, which held its meetings in a school-house 
intil 1836, when they erected a good church 
difice. 

Lewis Ijams and William Tucker were mainly 
nfluential in the first establishment of this society. 
tev. Joseph Carper and Rev. Abner Goff were 


‘in Gratiot. 


| pioneer preachers in this church. The first Sabbath- 


school in this township was organized in this 
church in 1830, Mr. Lewis Ijams being superin- 
tendent. It is yet a large and active school. 

In 1832, Rev. Joseph Carper and Rev. Jacob 
Young organized a Methodist Episcopal society in 
the western portion of the township, with Mr. 
Samuel B. Hull as class-leader. The society 
erected a church some time after, and now wor- 
ships in what is known as Spencer chapel. A 
flourishing Sabbath-school is connected with the 
church. 

Revs. Samuel Hamilton, Robert McCracken, 
Martin Fate, Leroy Swormsted, James B. Finley, 
C. Springer and others were among the pioneer 
preachers of this township. 

Hopewell is divided into school districts as 
other townships, and provided with good school- 
houses. The pioneer teachers were Charles How- 
ard, Joseph Evans and George Hursey. 

Politically, the township is Democratic. 

The only post office is at Gratiot. The first 
postmaster was Moses Meek. He was succeeded 
by Samuel Winegarner, Nathan Henslee, William 
Sims, S. R. Tucker, F. F. Dutton, L. A. Stevens, 


. Wiliam Redman and Stephen R. Tucker. 


Two agricultural societies have been organized 
in Hopewell, both holding some of their meetings 
The “Gratiot Farmer’s club” was or- 
ganized in 1865. Its meetings were generally 
held at the residences of the members. 

The ‘Farmers’ and Mechanics’ association” 
was organized in 1869, and held their meetings 
montbly in Gratiot. 

William Hull and Samuel Winegarner can be 
ranked among the most successful politicians of 
the township, the former being elected a member 


_of the lower branch of the legislature in 1827, and 


the latter to the State senate in 1845. 
early settlers and men of influence. 


They were 


CHAPTER LVII. 


JERSEY TOWNSHIP. 


LOCATION AND TOPOGRAPHY—MOouND BUILDERS—INDIANS—SETTLERS AND SETTLEMENTS—SKETCHES OF THE PIONEERS— 
A NuMBER OF First THINGS—ORIGIN OF NAME OF THE TOWNSHIP—ORGANIZATION—FIRST OFFICERS—FIRST 


SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS—JERSEY VILLAGE—CHURCHES. 


‘Be evn as clover with its crown of blossoms, 
Even as blossoms ere the bloom is shed, 
Kissed by the kine and the brown sweet bee— 
For these have the sun and moon and air, 
And never a bit of the burthen of care 
And with all our caring what more have we?”’ 
: —Joaquin Miller. 


HIS township is in the western part of the 


county, and is bounded on the north by Mon- 
roe township; south by Lima; east by St. Albans, 
and west by Franklin county. It slopes gradually 
to the south. Black Lick, which flows into the 
Big Walnut; and the South fork of Licking, which 
has its source in this township, are its principal 
streams. The latter waters the southern part, 
while numerous tributaries of the Raccoon flow 
from the eastern and northeastern part. The east- 
ern half is what is called rolling land, and the 
western half is level or slightly undulating. The 
early settlers considered portions of-it too wet for 
cultivation; but as the forest was cleared away, 
letting in the sun and air, it became apparent that 
the pioneers were mistaken, as beneath the dense 
beech shade lay .a soil well worth the labor of 
clearing. It is generally productive. The town- 
ship was covered with a good variety of timber, 
but beech was the prevailing timber, and it was 
considered as belonging to the ‘beech woods” in 
early times. 

The Mound Builders left traces of their exist- 
ence here, though their works do not appeat to 
have been as extensive as in some other portions 
of the county—but four mounds being visible 
within its limits, and these are not of large size, 
Perhaps its clayey soil was not adapted to their 
purposes. 

Some Wyandot Indians had more or less perma- 
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nent encampments in this territory, but all had 
disappeared about 1812, when the war with Great 
Britain began. Three years after this date, the 
first settlers found a few of their huts and wig- 
wams standing, though greatly dilapidated, on a 
small stream called Indian run, half a mile north- 
west of the village of Jersey. Evidently its beech 
woods and pretty brooks made a paradise in which 
the Indian hunter delighted to roam. 

In the month of February, 1815, Joseph Head- 
ley, Peter Headley and a colored man, left their 
homes at the falls of Licking in Muskingum coun- 
ty, and camped on the South fork near the present 
village of Jersey. They split puncheons and built 
a sort of structure in which they lived, and made 
sugar. Peter Headley soon went to the land office 
at Chillicothe and entered or purchased the south- 
east quarter of section twenty-four for himself; the 
southwest quarter for Mr. Lewis Martin, and the 
northwest quarter for Richard Osborn. 

Peter Headley, during the spring of 1815, built 
a cabin on his land, and moved into it in March, 
1816, with his wife and two children, David and 
Elizabeth; he was, therefore, the pioneer of Jersey 
township. 

He erected the first cabin, but its first occupants 
were Lewis Martin and others, 

In May, 1816, Joseph Headley and wife, with 
their daughter, Polly, and Sarah Parritt joined 
Peter Headley and lived with him in his cabin. In 
November, 1816, William, son of Peter Headley, 
was born, being the first child born in the town- 
ship. 

The Headleys were from New Jersey,. from 
whence they emigrated to Muskingum county in 
1809. They were first-class pioneers and good 
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hunters. Peter, on one occasion, killed seven 
deer on his own place in one day; at another time 
he killed two deer at one shot, and on another oc- 
casion killed a bear weighing over four hundred 
pounds. 

Mr. Lewis Martin, also from New Jersey, pros- 
pected in Jersey township in 1815, and with his 
_ father-in-law, Richard Osborn, and a _ brother-in- 
~ law, Mr. Vandegriff, with their families, also Mrs. 
Martin’s brother, moved there, June 15, 1815, and 
' occupied a cabin erected by Peter Headley. Ina 
month Mr. Martin had erected a cabin on his own 
land—the land having been entered by Peter Head- 
ley for him. These were the first settlers of Jersey 
township. They were compelled to cut a wagon 
road several miles before reaching the land they 
had determined to settle upon. 

Mr. Martin sowed some wheat in 1815, the first 


in the township, but it all run into straw and made’ 


nothing but horse feed. Martin was a prominent 
citizen, serving the township often in the different 
capacities of trustee and justice of the peace. He 
died February 2, 1872, and just two weeks after, 
February 16, the remains of his venerable wife 
were also deposited by his side. They were eighty- 
three and eighty-one years respectively. 

One of their sons, Lewis, now deceased, com- 
manded an Illinois regiment in the late war. 

In March, 1816, Michael Beem, also a Jersey- 
man, and a Revolutionary soldier, who served in 
_ the body-guard of General Washington, and knew 
him well, came to Jersey and erected a cabin. 
He brought with him eight sons and one daughter, 
and lived in the township thirty-four years, dying 
December 12, 1850, at the age of nearly ninety-six 
years. 

John Rhodes, and a son and daughter, came to 
Jersey in May, 1815, and lived three weeks in a 
sort of rail pen until they could build a cabin. 

Samuel Williams and family, and Abner White- 
head and family, both from New Jersey, settled in 
this township, in September, 1816. Phebe White- 
head, a daughter of Abner, died January 18, 1819, 
her death being the first inthe township. In 1820 
Mr. Whitehead erected a small log mill, on the 
South fork, the first in the township. It stood 
north of the Jersey village, at the crossing of the 
Jersey and Johnstown road. Benjamin Parkhurst 


settled in Jersey in the spring of 1817. He was 
from New Jersey, and on his way west his son 
Peter was born on the Alleghany mountains, 
Soon after his arrival he erected a hand mill, upon 
which himself and a few scattered settlers ground 
grain, before other mills were erected. Amos 
Park, a Virginian, also settled here in 1817. 
Thomas Alberry settled here in 1817, building his 
cabin on the South fork, where the Worthington 
road crosses it, and where he died March 1, 1867, 
aged seventy-two years. 

Elijah Meeker and family moved from New 
Jersey to this township in’ 1817. He had six 
daughters and three sons. The first marriage in 
the township was that of his daughter Susan to 
John Osborn. The ceremony was performed by 
Rey. George Callahan, a Methodist, probably the 
first preacher in the township. 

David Meeker and family, and Oana Peffers 
and family, from New Jersey, settled here in Sep- 
tember, 1817, and the following year Onesimus 
Whitehead and Elias Williams, with their families, 
from New Jersey, also settled here. 

Wickliffe Condit and family were immigrants 
from New Jersey in 1819. Mr. Condit established 
the first tannery, and erected the first frame house 
in the township, Deacon Josiah Ward being the 
architect. Mr. Condit also had some agency in 
the sale of the first merchandise, having for:his 
partners at different times E. O. Williams, A. D. 
Pierson, Dr. Beecher and Knowles Linnel. 

Asa Whitehead, with his wife and eight children, 
from New Jersey, settled in this township in 1820, 

Louis Headley, a young man, came with his 
father (Joseph) in 1816, married in 1822, and soon 
thereafter built the first saw-mill in the township, 
and also erected the first frame barn. The saw- 
mill stood on the South fork, just south of the vil- 
lage of Jersey. 

It will be seen that the early settlers of this town- 
ship were nearly all from New Jersey, which fact 
gave the township its name. They were men of 
character and family, and were first-class pioneers. 

The township‘was organized in 1820, by dividing 
St. Albans. Peter Headley, Richard Beem and 
Elias Williams were the first trustees; Amos Park, 
clerk; David Chadwick, constable ; Enos Williams, 
treasurer; Charles Beardslee, lister, and Deacon 
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Michael Beem was 
By a unanimous 


Josiah L. Ward, appraiser. 
the first justice of the peace. 
vote of the citizens the township was named “Jer- 
sey.” 

The first school-house was erected in 1819, and 
was a primitive affair, the light being admitted 
through greased paper pasted over openings on 
each side of the house, made by cutting out a log. 
It stood on the farm of Onesimus Whitehead. 
Benjamin Alward was the first teacher. 

Granville was the nearest post office for the first 
settlers. In 1830 a post office was established at 
the point where Jersey village was afterward 
located. At present there is a second office in the 
township, called Beech post office. 

Jersey village was laid out in 1832 by Wickliffe 
Condit, Lewis Headley, Edward Beecher and An- 
drew Pierson. It is not a large town, but still 
contains a post office, a few dwelling houses, and, 
perhaps, one hundred people. 

This township is better supplied with churches 
than any other in the county, except Newark. 
Ten churches have been organized; nine only 
having an existence at present, a Methodist church 
having removed to Lima township. The Presby- 
terlan was the earliest organized’ Deacon Ward 
in 1819 began holding meetings in the cabins of 
the settlers, for singing, prayer and the reading of 
sermons. ‘The first sermons preached in the town- 
ship were in July, 1817, by Rev. Benjamin Green, 
a Baptist preacher from Hog run, and by Rev. 
Timothy Harris, pastor of the Congregationalist 
church of Granville. Mr. Harris came into the 
neighborhood on Saturday evening, and put up 
with Mr. Whitehead, who fed his horse with green 
wheat, cut for that purpose. From this it is in- 
ferred that it was during the last days of June. 
Mr. Green was to preach at Mr. Beem’s cabin the 
next day (Sabbath), and Mr. Harris went with Mr. 
Whitehead to hear Mr. Green in the forenoon, 
and in the afternoon preached, himself, in the 
same house. ‘The second sermon by a Presbyte- 
rian in the township was in June, 1818, on a week 
day, at the house of Mr..Whitehead, by a Mr. 
Humphrey, a man of small stature, sent out as a 
missionary by the Connecticut Missionary society, 
who afterward settled on the Western Reserve 
Other denominations sometimes held meetings in 


the settlements. ‘Thomas Birch, a Methodist ex- 
horter, held religious meetings occasionally; and 
so did Mr. Avery, an Old-school Baptist. His 
meetings were sometimes held at the cabin of Mr. 
Elias Williams, and sometimes at a log school- 
house, which stood on a knoll between Mr. Isaac 
Whitehead’s house and that of Mr. Lewis Condit. 

In the fall of 1819, Mr. Josiah Ward, who had 
been an elder in the Presbyterian church in 
Bloomfield, New Jersey, moved with his family 
into the neighborhood. He loved the worship of 
God, and could not endure living in a neighbor- 
hood where the Christian’s God was not recognized 
in some public manner. He, therefore, immedi- 
ately proposed to his neighbors that they meet 
regularly every Sabbath, and have religious ser- 
vices. Accordingly, such a meeting was held in 
his own cabin, probably the first Sabbath after he 
occupied it. 

About ten months after this first meeting, July 
28, 1820, Rev. Timothy Harris and Matthew Tay- 
lor met at the house of Elias Williams, and organ- 
ized the Jersey Presbyterian church, with eight 
members, four male and four female. 

In 1821, a hewed log school-house, designed 
also for public worship for all denominations, was 
It was probably not 
covered and finished in other respects until the 
fall of 1822, or perhaps 1823, some eighteen 
months or two years after the logs were put up. 
It stood in what is now the graveyard. 

The first resolution passed by this congregation 
was :— 


raised as far as the eaves. 


“Resolved, That a subscription be opened to procure some_ 
thing toward paying Rev. Matthew Taylor for his labors 
among us.” 


One year later, in January, 1823, the congrega- 
tion— 
‘Resolved, unanimously, That we employ Mr. Taylor to 


preach one-quarter of the time for a year, if we can raise funds 
sufficient to pay him." 


Similar resolutions were passed in 1824 and 
1825. 

In January, 1827, a committee was appointed 
“to wait on Rey. S. S. Miles, of Newark, and 
learn of him if he can be hired to preach for us; 
how much and what kind of pay he will take for a 
certain part of his time.” The committee’s report 
says: “Mr. Miles can be hired one-fourth of his 
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time for sixty dollars; one-fourth in cash and 
three-fourths in produce, delivered at Newark.” 
The congregation agreed to these terms; and so 


far as appears, Mr. Miles continued to preach on | 


these terms until the fall of 1829, almost three 
years. 

November 4, 1829, Rey. Charles Marsh Putnam 
preached his first sermon for the Jersey church, in 


a log school-house on the side hill east of the late | 


Isaac Whitehead’s dwelling house. From the sec- 
ond Sabbath in January, 1830, when they first en- 
tered the log building, designed for schools and 


preaching, the congregation always had a home. | 


In January, 1833, they began erecting a frame 
meeting house, as the log school-house was too 
small to hold the congregation; and by the last of 
May following, it was so far finished as to be occu- 
pied by the Licking county conference of churches. 
This building was completed in 1836, and contin- 
ued to be their house of worship until 1856, when 
a new church was erected. Mr. Putman occupied 
this church as pastor until the beginning of 1868, 
when failing health admonished him to cease his 
labors. By an act of Pataskala presbytery he 
was then made pastor emeritus. He thus sus- 
tained a nominal connection with the only church 
to which he ever ministered until his death, which 
occurred April 17, 1869. 
years of age, and had been pastor of that church 
forty years. 

The house of worship dedicated in 1856, be- 
came too small for the congregation before his 
death, and some years ago ten feet were added to 
it at a cost of fifteen or sixteen hundred dollars, so 
that the church now has a comfortable and com- 
modious house, with an excellent bell and organ. 

Rey. Andrew Thomas succeeded Mr. Putnam, 
and was installed November, 1869. The Jersey 
church, though never large in numbers, has been 
very efficient in sustaining a Sabbath-school and 
weekly prayer meeting, and in her contributions to 
the various benevolent boards sustained by the 
general assembly of the Presbyterian church. 

The establishment of the Universalist church 
dates back to 1824, when the Rev. Mr. Curry 
preached a few sermons at the house of Michael 
Beem. A few sermons were delivered at the same 
place by the Rev. Mr. Rogers in 1825 and 1826. 


He was sixty-seven 
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The church was organized in 1829, and Rev. Tru- 
man Strong served it as pastor until 1833. Rey. 
Henry Jolly was pastor from 1833 to 1837, when 
Rey. Truman Strong again took charge and con- 
tinued until 1841. It was during this last pastor- 


| ate of Mr. Strong that the church was erected, in 


1840, and a Sabbath-school organized in 1841, 
with Daniel Beem as superintendent. Rev. Mr. 
Case followed Mr. Strong, his charge beginning in 
1842. He was succeeded by T. C. Eaton in 1844; 
Rev, Mr. Johnson in 1846; William Norton in 
1848; Henry Gifford in 1849; Samuel Binns in 
1854, and Rev. W. B. Woodbury in 1857. Mr. 
Woodbury still occupies the pulpit of this ‘church. 
The membership is about sixty. The Sunday- 
school was organized in 1841, and is yet in a flour- 
ishing condition. 

Harmony Baptist church was organized Septem- 
ber 27, 1837, by Elders George DeBolt and Eli 
Ashbrook, with sixteen members. John Boggs, 
Samuel and Lewis Wright were elected deacons. 
Elder John Hill preached occasionally at the house | 
of Mr. Armstrong, from 1830 to 1835. Elders — 
George DeBolt, Eli Ashbrook, James Biggs, Wain 
Taylor, J. P. Taylor, Samuel Meredith, Mr. Han- 
over and others have supplied the church. They 
have no regular pastor at present, the pulpit being 
supplied by Rev. G. N. Tussing, of Columbus. 
The present church was erected about 1874, and 
cost six hundred dollars. No Sunday-school is - 
connected with it. 

The first regular Baptist church was constituted 
June 2, 1845, by Elder William Smedmer, with 
twenty-four members. Mr. S. Gorman, a college 
student from Granville, preached a few sermons in 
1838, and he and others officiated occasionally 
until 1845. They erécted a church in 1846. 
Elder Smedmer was pastor from 1845 to 1847; 
followed by Elder Adams in 1847; Elder John 
Carter in 1861; Elder D. D. Walden and others 
in 1863; Elder David Adams in 1864; Rev. 


Simeon Sigfried in 1866; Elder Griswold in 1869. 


Some of the principal original members were 
Abigail Woods, Swayne Williams, Gardner Woods, 
Mr. and Mrs. Urie Colgrove, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Cyrus Philbrook. 

Prior to the erection of the present church 
edifice, which occurred in 1846, the meetings were 
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held in the school-house near the site of the 
church. 

The church is not strong, numbering something 
more than twenty members; they have no settled 
pastor, but services are occasionally held. 

A Sabbath-school has generally been connected 
with the church ever since its organization, and at 
present, a union Sabbath-school is held here, which 
is largely attended by the children of the various 
religious societies in this vicinity. John Stover is 
superintendent. 

The Catholics commenced religious services in 
1837, at the house of Francis Carr in Jersey vil- 
lage; Rev. Young, of Lancaster, being the officia- 
ing priest. Services have been continued since 
that time. The present organization was probably 
effected about 1844, by Bishop Samuel; some of 
the earliest members being Roddy Lafferty, Patrick 
Duian, Daniel Cush, and ‘Thomas and Edmond 
Hall. The first services were held in the houses 
of the members, but about 1855, the society 
erected a hewed log building, in which worship 
was continued until 1875, when the present large 
frame, named St. Joseph’s Catholic church, was built 
at a cost of one thousanddollars, besides a large 
amount of voluntary labor. 

Father Clark is at present officiating, with a 
membership of thirty or forty. A Sunday-school 
has been long connected with the church, with a 
membership, at present, of thirty or more. 

In 1818 Rev. George Callahan, a Methodist, 
preached at the house of Elijah Meeker, and in 
the following year a society was organized, with 
thirteen members. Rev. Abner Goff was the first 
circuit preacher. 

The place of meeting was afterward changed 
to Mr. Green’s in Lima township, and the 
further history of this organization, therefore, pro- 
perly belongs to that township. 

The Methodist Episcopal church, located on 
the Worthington road near the center of this 
township, was organized in July, 1844, by Revs. 
John Dillon and Isaac Warnock, at the house of 
Vachel Dickerson. ‘The first members were Vachel 
Dickerson and wife, Solomon Wheeler and wife, 
Mary Albery, and James Banner and wife; these 
seven members constituting the organization. 
Meetings were held at Mr. Dickerson’s house, near 
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the present church edifice, which was erected in 
1860, and dedicated in 1861. It cost six hundred 
and fourteen dollars. A few of the leading minis- 
ters who have served this congregation, are Revs. 
Joseph Brown, Samuel C. Recker, James Gilruth, 
James Hooper, Joseph Adair, Joseph Crayton, 
James Bb. Finley and Vaughn. ‘The present 
pastor is Rev. Watson. A Sabbath-school has 
been kept up during the summer months, ever 
since the organization of the church, the present 
membership being about thirty-five. 

On the twenty-seventh of March, 1853, Rev. S. . 
C. Riker organized another Methodist society in 
the cabin of S. D. Ball, of twenty members. In 
1855 they erected a church edifice, which they 
called “Union Chapel.” B. T. Carter, William 
Dennis and W. S. Easton have been class leaders. 
The present membership is about thirty. 

The United Brethren church was organized at 
Burnside’s school-house in 1849, by Revs. Jeffer- 
son Babcock and George Hathaway, with fifteen 
members. It was called ‘ Eden.” They soon 
erected a log church which they occupied until 
1865, when they built a frame, which stands on 
the line between Jersey and Monroe townships. 
Rey. Mr. Levingston was the first pastor. 

When the new building was erected, the church 
was reorganized by Rev. William McDanieél, with 
the following as the principal members: Benjamin 
Green, Benjamin and George Clouse, William 
Clark, Joseph Smith, Elisha Green and wife, and 
William Burnsides and wife. The new edifice cost 
nine hundred dollars. The present pastor is Rev.’ 
H. A. Bovey, and the church is in a good, healthy 
condition, with a membership of sixty-five. 

The Sunday-school was organized in 1867, and 
was, for a few years, held only during the summer 
months, but for the last five years it has been gain- 
ing in strength and interest, and has been con- 
tinued the entire year. The present membership 
is about seventy-six. 

A Christian Union society was organized in 
1865, by Benjamin Green, after a series of services 
in the old United Brethren log church. Revs. 
Benjamin Green and Stevenson have been the 
principal preachers. Mr. Green is a grandson of 
the Rev. Benjamin Green who preached at Mr. 
Beem’s house in 1817. 
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The present pastor of this church is Rev. R. W, 
Graham, of Granville, and the society is in a strong, 
active, healthy condition, with a membership of 
about one hundred. 

The Sabbath-school is also well attended, hay- 


ing a membership of one hundred, with average 
attendance of sixty. This school has been in ex- 
istence since the organization of the church, with 
occasional intervals of rest. It was permanently 


| established, however, about five years ago. 


CHAPTER LVIII. 


LIBERTY TOWNSHIP. 


ORGANIZATION—LOCATION—EARLY HUNTING GROUND—MouUNDS—FIRST SETTLERS AND SETILEMENTS—FIRST TOWNSHIP 
OFFICERS—TOPOGRAPHY—VILLAGES—CHURCHES. 


IBERTY township was among the last organ- 
ized and the last in the county to be settled. 
It was organized in 1827, out of the east half of 
Monroe. It is generally level or gently rolling, and 
was originally covered with a dense growth of hard 
wood timber. Being away from the principal 
water courses and roads by which the emigrants 
traveled, probably caused it to be overlooked by 
the earlier settlers. 

The soil is clay, but generally fertile and pro- 
duces good crops of everything grown in any part 
of the county. It is watered by the tributaries of 
the Raccoon and North fork. 

It was a most excellent hunting ground in an 
early day, and remained so longer than other town- 
ships around it, from the fact that the settlements 
around it drove the game into its dense forests for 
safety and better range. Wolves, deer, wild tur- 
keys, wild hogs, and other game were in great abun- 
dance. 

A mound forty feet in diameter at the base and 
five feet high, situated half a mile north of Brook’s 
Four Corners, seems to be the only visible evidence 
that the Mound Builders occupied this territory. 

It is claimed that Rena Knight was the first set- 
tler in this township in 1821, and built the first 
cabin. This is probably a mistake. Mr. George 
Emerson says that his father, Stephen Emerson, 
with his family, came from Ware township, New 
Hampshire, settling within the present limits of 
St. Albans township, in the fall of 1815, that they 


1 


remained here three years, and in October, 1818, 
moved into the present limits of Liberty, making 
them the first settlers in this township. Mr. Em- 
erson and family were alone in this township 
nearly three years before any others ventured into 
it, then Rena Knight came (1821,) and erected 
the second cabin, and was soon followed by Mr. 
Sawyer, who became the third settler. George E. 
Emerson, the son, was the first white child born 
within the township limits. 

In 1827, when the township was organized, but 
few settlers, in cabins scattered over the township, 
were within its limits. John Clark and Caleb 
Brooks were the first justices of the peace; 
Stephen Emerson, Jesse Payne and John Sawyer, : 
trustees; Joseph Sawyer, treasurer, and William 
McCamy, clerk. In addition to these officers the 
following named gentlemen were residents of the 
township at this time: William Payne, Benjamin 
B. Knight, Joseph Riger, A. Longwell, Joseph P. 
Brooks, Abraham Mouser, Solomon Brouks, Jas- 
per Emerson, David Brooks, David Martin, John 
G. Brooks, Joseph Watkins, Joseph Kelso, Sam- 
uel Wheeler and William C. Adams. These all 


| settled here within a few years preceding the or- 


ganization of the township. 

The fact that the land was previously owned by 
non-residents, also had an influence in retarding 
early settlement. 

The township is regarded as one of the best 
grazing sections of the county. 
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It is divided into nine school districts, the cen- 
tral district containing a town house, where elec- 
tions are held and township business transacted. 

There seems to be a ridge passing across this 
township from northwest to southeast, covering its 
central portion, and dividing the waters of North 
fork and Raccoon fork of Licking. The headwaters 
of the former are in the northern part of the town- 
ship, the outlet of the large swamp on the farm of 
J. P. Decrow, forming a part of Lake fork, a tribu- 
tary of the North fork, and which joins that stream 
in Washington township. Another small tributary 
of the Lake fork rises in the vicinity of Brook’s 
corners. 

The main stream in the southern part is Lob- 
del’s run, a tributary of the Raccoon, which passes, 
with numerous tributaries, across the southwest- 
ern part of the township, through the village of 
Concord. The headwaters of Brushy fork are in 
the southeastern part of this township, in the vicin- 
ity of New Way. 

The Ohio Central railroad passes across its 
southwestern corner on its way from Granville to 
Johnstown and Hartford, but there is no station 
within the limits of the township, and with this ex- 
ception it is not troubled with railroads or tele- 
graphs, and contains no important highways. 

There are two small villages within its limits— 
Concord and New Way. The former contains 
twelve or fifteen houses, and is located on Lobdel’s 
run, and the latter, a cross-road’s place of half a 
dozen or more houses, is located in the eastern 
part of the township. 

There are five churches at present in this town 
ship, the first religious organization being effected by 
the Baptists in the village of Concord in 1832. Itis 
called the “Regular Baptist church of Liberty 
township,” to distinguish it from the Free Will 
Baptist, this society also having an active existence 
inthis town. The Regular Baptist church was organ- 
ized in a school-house by Revs. Owen Owens and 
David Adams. The original members of this or- 
ganization were David Adams, Isaac Holmes, Elias 
Willison, Clarrisa Baker, Emily Stackwell, and 
Martha Manser. 

The present church edifice was erected in 1843 
or 1844, the people generally subscribing for that 
purpose. The two ministers above mentioned 


were followed by Elders Carr, Northup, Dickey 
and Turner. The membership at present is but 
eighteen. 

A union Sunday-school is maintained in Con 
cord, with a present membership of about one 
hundred. 

The children of both the Methodist and Free- 
will Baptist churches attend this school, as well as 
others, and it is well sustained. The Free Will 
Baptist church, located in Concord, was organized 
in 1842, by Elders G. W. Baker, J. D. Heath, 
Oscar Baker, and others. The members of the 
first organization were, Stephen Emerson, the first 
settler of the township; T. Blake, C. Knapp, I. 
Robbins, Mary Blake, Mary Robbins, Anna 
Knapp, S. Safford, J. Safford and E. Foster. The 
following have been pastors in this church: G, 
W. Baker, G. Evens, O. E, Baker, Asa Pierce, K. 
F. Higgins, Mr. Whittaker, O. J. Moon, A. H. 
Whittaker, and H. W. Vaughn. This church is 
comparatively strong in numbers, the membership 
being about sixty-five, and is in a healthy condition. 
The children attend the Union Sabbath-school. 

The third permanent church organization in the 
township was that of the Universalist, in 1843. 
This church had quite a number of organizations 
in the northern and western part of the county 
about that time. Soon after’organization this con- 
gregation erected a church edifice at New Way, 
which has since been known as the “New Way” 
church. Caleb Brooks, Eli Stockwell, A. Durfey, 
Lewis Ingelsbe, S. H. Smith, H. C. Woodworth, 
William Aram, Christian Edelblute, Jacob Lane, 
David Brooks, B. L. Critchet, A. J. Critchet, 
Albert Geer, David Stratton, Ira Stratton, N. S. 
Woodworth, S. G. Decrow, D. M. Brooks, John 
Carris, Joel Martin, Samuel McDaniel, Henry 
Rhoney, John Harter, Asa Ward, and D. John- 
son were the original members of this organiza- 
tion. The church, erected by subscription, cost 
about six hundred dollars. Prior to the organiza- 
tion preaching had been enjoyed several years, the 
principal preacher being Rev. T. C. Eaton. It 
was probably through his influence mainly that thé 
organization was effected. Mr. Eaton was suc- 
ceeded in 1844 by Rev. Mr. Jolly. From 1846 to 
1850 Rev. S. Gifford had charge of this congrega- 


| tion, and he was followed by Revs. Johnson, Em- 
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met and Samuel Binns, who severally occupied 
the pulpit until 1857. In 1858 Rev. B. W. Wood- | 
bery, of Granville, took charge and has continued 
his ministerial labors up tothe present time. This 
is quite a large active congregation for a country 
church, numbering sixty-four communicants. 

The Sunday-school was organized in 1858, and 
now has a membership of sixty or seventy. The 
superintendents have been A. S. Jamison, S. R. 
Sanger and others. 

The church located near the line of McKean 
township, known as “Liberty chapel,” was organ- | 
ized in 1866, by the consolidation of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal and Wesleyan Methodist churches. 
Messrs. John Barrick, John Rusler, G. R. Gos- 
nell and others were prominent in organizing this 
church; and S. S. Wyeth, Edwin Runnels, D. G. 
Wyeth, G. K. Wyeth and some others were mem- 
bers of the first organization. 

Their first meetings were held in the fall of 


1866, and in 1867 they erected the present church 
edifice, at a cost of three thousand two hundred 
and fifty dollars, 

The present membership of this church is about 
one hundred. 

What is known as the “Liberty Sabbath-school” 
was organized in this church in 1867, about the 
time the building was finished, and has been well 
sustained since that time. . There are probably one 
hundred pupils or more in attendance at this 
school. William Barrick is superintendent. 

In 1860 the Methodist Episcopal church of 
Concord was erected, and dedicated in November 
of that year by Rev. Uriah Heath. The building 
is a very substantial one, costing about one thou- 
sand three hundred dollars. The Methodists 
were probably the first religious society to organ- 
ize in the township, but it is difficult here, as 
everywhere, to get at the particulars of their early 
history, as no records were kept for many years. 


CHAPTER LIX. 


LICKING TOWNSHIP. 


WoRKS OF THE MOUND BUILDERS—EXAMINATION OF A MOUND BY PROFESSOR MARSH—INDIANS—LOCATION AND To- 
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ROAD—JACKSONTOWN—VAN BUREN—AVONDALE—SOME OF THE JUSTICES OF THE PEACE—A FEW ADDITIONAL 


SETTLERS. 


‘*Land of the forest and the rock, 
Of dark blue lake and mighty river, 
Of mountains reared on high, to mock 
The storm's career and lightning’s shock : 
My own green land forever!” 


HE Mound Builders’ works are found in vari- 
ous parts of Licking township, the stone 
mound about a mile south of Jacksontown being 
of the greatest magnitude. It was of gigantic 
proportions, measuring one hundred and eighty- 
three feet in diameter at its base, and when found 
by the pioneer settlers, was between thirty and 
forty feet in height. Many hundred wagon loads 
of: stone were removed from it, and used in the 
construction of the reservoir, in the cellar walls in 


the neighborhood, and in the villages along the 
National road, so that at present it will not proba- 
bly average more than eight feet in height. A 
tolerably well preserved coffin, containing a skele- 
ton, was found in it some years ago, with a quan- 
tity of beads and other trinkets. Other but less 
authenticated relics are often named in connec- 
tion with this mound. The ‘“decalogue stone” 
with some others require verification. ‘This mound 
is situated on high ground, and was built of un- 
hammered stone of tolerably uniform size and 
very large. Hon. Isaac Smucker, who is well 
informed on the subject, says it was the largest 
stone mound of which he has any knowledge. It 
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is also the only one of its class in the township. 

The earth mound on the plank road between 
Newark and Jacksontown, on the farm of Mr. 
Taylor, is one of good size, and much interest 
attaches to it on account of the very careful and 
scientific examination given it, a few years ago, by 
Professor Marsh, of Yale college, and who gave it 
a very extensive notoriety through ‘“‘Silliman’s 
Journal,” as well as in a carefully prepared pamph- 
let publication. He found in it ashes, charcoal, 
flint, a broken pipe made of soft limestone, pieces 
of a tube of the same material, a string of over 
one hundred native copper beads, strung on a 
twisted cord of coarse vegetable fibre; also shell 
beads, human skeletons, decayed layers of reddish 
brown powder, layers of burned clay, white chaff, 
implements of various kinds, lance and arrow- 


heads, six hand axes made of hematite and green- . 


stone, a hatchet, a flint chisel, a flint scraper, 
many bone implements, five needles or bodkins 
from three to six inches in length, made of the 
bones of the deer, an implement for moulding 
pottery, numerous peculiar implements made from 
the antlers of the deer and elk, a whistle made 
from the tooth of a young black bear, spoons 
made of shells, a vessel of coarse pottery, frag- 
ments of a vase, various animal bones, such as 
the elk, deer, rabbit, wolf, woodchuck and river 
mussel, and various other things, including seven- 
teen human skeletons, in whole or in part. No 
The ex- 
ploration of the mound was more perfect and 
thorough than that of any other within the limits 
of the county, and its yield of archeological treas- 
ure was generous. Mr. G. P. Russell, of Harvard 
college, with a number of gentlemen of Newark, 
assisted in this examination, and retained posses- 
sion of some of those valuable mound deposits. 
This is but a single instance of the richness of 
this county, archeologically considered, and shows 
what treasures are yet in reach of those who would 
give these mounds a thorough examination. 

There are also several mounds on the lands of 
Mr. Parr, in the vicinity of the great stone mound 
already described; ‘and one west of the plank 
road, on the farm of Mr. J. R. Moore, about two 
miles south of Newark; also, one nearly a half 
mile east of the cemetery, a mile north of Jackson- 


bones of domestic animals were found. 


town. These are not remarkable for size, nor pe- 
culiar in any respect; but one on the farm of the 
late William Bussey, at Fairmount, is remarkable 
for size, it being one hundred and fifteen feet in 
diameter at its base, with an altitude, at present, 
of twenty-five feet. There is also near the banks of 
the South fork, two miles from Newark, on what 
is called Cochran’s hill, a work or fortification of 
the Mound Builders. 

A few acres are enclosed, perhaps between five 
and ten, by a bank several feet high, which appears 
to have been thrown from the inside, the ditch being 
within the enclosure. Fronting the creek, where 
the banks are very steep, there is no ditch for a 
number of rods. So far as the work was con- 
structed, it is an accurate circle. 

There is also an earth enclosure of low banks, 
and small extent, on the farm of Mr. Ronan, half 
a mile south of the foregoing, covering about one 
acre. It has a good sized mound standing in the 
ditch and bank, thirty feet in diameter and twelve 
feet high. 

There is also, on the farm of Mr. J. Sutton, 
near the northern boundary of the township, a 
small mound of earth, and also a fort or enclosure 
of an oblong square, enclosing half an acre or 
more, whose banks have been plowed over and 
almost obliterated. It is situated near ‘Fort 
Spring.” 

The Indians, it is known, had a camp on the 
farm owned by Mr. J. R. Moore; and there was 
also an Indian encampment in a large sugar grove 
near Hog run, since the property of Mr. Jacob 
Brownfield, where the Indians often made 
sugar. “Big swamp,” or “Two lakes,” some- 
times, also, called by the Indians “ Big lake,” 
and “Little lake,” or what is now called the Reser- 
voir, was resorted to by the Indians, in consider- 
able numbers, for the purpose of fishing. There 
was an Indian trail through this township, and 
along the Reservoir, leading from the mouth of 
the Wakatomika (near Dresden), crossing the 
Licking river‘at or below the mouth of the Bow- 
ling Green run, to King Beaverstown, near Picker- 
ington or Lithopolis, in Fairfield county, about the 
head-waters of the Hock-Hocking. That the In- 
dians often camped along this trail, in Licking 
township, is most probable; and it seems also to:be 
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a well authenticated fact that the IVyandots, Dela- 
wares and perhaps Shawnees, had more permanent 
homes here than the foregoing remarks indicate. 
Little that is entirely reliable, however, in relation 
to Indian history, anterior to the settlement of the 
county by the whites, is known to a certainty. 

The trail above mentioned is doubtless the one 
followed by Christopher Gist and Andrew Mon- 
tour in 1751. Gist was, probably, the first white 
man to pass through what is now Licking town- 
ship. His expedition is referred to in another 
chapter. 

A strip of land, two anda half miles wide across 
the southern part of this township, once belonged 
to what was known as the “Refugee lands,” and 
the remainder to the United States military or 
army lands. 
plained in another chapter. 


This division and designation is ex- 
The military lands, of 


which about two thirds of this township is com-. 


prised, were surveyed pursuant to authority granted 
by act of Congress, passed June 1, 1796. This 
township, except what belongs to the Refugee tract, 
on the original survey, was in the tier of townships 
numbered one, in range twelve. 

The township was originally well timbered, 
abounding in the usual variety and extent of forest 
trees, the oak, walnut, hickory, and sugar being the 
principal. It is agreeably, and about in equal 
proportions, diversified with hill and valley; one- 
third being low, level or flat land of superior fertil- 
ity; another third being gently undulating and the 
remainder made up of more abrupt and less pro- 
ductive elevations or hills. 

The South fork of Licking, which forms the west- 
ern boundary of this township; Hog run and its trib- 
utaries ; Swamp run and Dutch fork, are its principal 
streams. The bottom lands along these streams 
are among the best in the county, the soil being 
deep, rich, enduring and exceedingly productive. 

A portion of the Reservoir is in the southern 
part of this township, and is fully described in an- 
other chapter. 


The township was organized in 1801, as one of | 


the townships of Fairfield county, and then em- 
braced the whole of the territory (except the Refu- 
gee tract.) which now constitutes the county of 
Licking, and perhaps a portion also of what 1s 
now Knox county. ‘Thus it continued until 1807, 
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when it was reduced to half the limits of Licking 
county, by the formation of the township of Gran- 
ville. Subsequently, by the formation of Union 
township on. the west, and of Bowling Green on 
the east, both in 1808; and of Newark on the 
north in r8ro, and Franklin on the east in 1812, 
it was reduced to its present dimensions, The 
county lines of Fairfield and Perry, which run 
through the Reservoir, form its southern boundary. 

The pioneers of this township were Phillip Sut- 
ton, Job Rathbone, John and George Gillespie, 
who arrived in 1801; Benjamin Green, Richard 
Pitzer and John Stadden, in 1802; Major An- 
thony Pitzer, Jacob Swisher, Stephen Robinson 
and perhaps others, in 1803. 

Judge Brumback contributes to the pioneer pa- 
pers an interesting article on Hog run and the 
carly settlers along that stream. It is freely quoted 
from. 

Probably about 1804, the hogs of one John 
Ward, of Granville township, running at large, in 
the fall of the year, strayed across the South fork 
of Licking, and wintered on or near the land since 
owned by Jeremiah Grove, and along the little 
creek just south of it. The animals found in the 
abundant mast ample food. Jn the ensuing spring 
the owner discovered his stock, numerically in- 
creased and in good conditiqn, and immediately, 
it is said, named the stream “Hog run.” Richard 
Green thus accounts for the name. He also states 
that the settlers often thereafter called Mr. Ward 
“Hog Ward.” 

Authority, perhaps equally good, exists for say- 
ing, that about the same time the hogs of Isaac 
Stadden, then residing below Newark, near the 
Bowling Green, having strayed away were found 
on the same stream, and that it received its name 
from that circumstance. 
tained by Mrs. Stadden, widow of Isaac Stadden, 
who died July 3, 1870, in the ninety-first year of 


This opinion was enter- 


her age. 

Others account for the name on the theory that 
some one else’s hogs multiplicd and fattened along 
the stream, and their owner, with an early settler’s 
natural gratitude for an abundant stock of pork, 
gave it the same, suggestive if not elegant, name. 
Certain it is (and perhaps little else regarding the 
name is certain) that soon after the whites began 


| his family, came to Marietta from Maryland. 
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to settle in the county, the stream received this 
name. Doubtless the abundance of beech-nuts 
and acorns, found in the valley at that time, made 
it a good place for hogs at large. ‘This circum- 
stance alone might have suggested the name to 
several persons at the same time. 

The first settlers on Hog run, according to the 
recollection of Mr. Richard Green, were Phillip 
Sutton and John Rathbone, who settled on the 
tributary reaching toward Jacksontown, in the vi- 
cinity of Harvey T. Black’s residence and lower 
They must have settled in 1800, or not 
later than 1801. Rathbone settled on land after- 
ward owned .by Mr. Black, and Sutton on land 
afterward owned by James Davis. Of these per- 
sons there is little known except the single fact 


down. 


that they came from Pennsylvania. 


The records show that during the year 1800 | 


and 1801, a number of conveyances of land were 
made. Early in 1801, George and John Gillespie 
settled on the same tributary, and September 21, 
1801, George executed a conveyance of two hun- 
dred acres in the southwest corner of the fourth 
quarter, part of which was afterward owned by 
James Davis. The Gillespies remained in this 
vicinity but a few months. 

In 1799, Benjamin Green and family, consisting 
of a wife and ten children, all the latter unmarried; 
and Richard Pitzer, son-in-law of Mr. Green, with 
In 
the spring of 1800, they started for the Licking 
valley. The women and children under charge of 
Mr. Pitzer, with eight pack-horses, came up by 
land, along a trail. They drove through with them 
several head of cattle. Benjamin Green and his 
son Richard, with a hired hand, a Mr. John Kelley, 
manned a large canoe, or barge, in which they con- 
veyed their household goods and other freight by 
water to the mouth of the Licking, present site 
of Zanesville. Among this freight were flour from 
fifteen bushels of wheat, and the running gears of 
a wagon, probably the first one brought into the 
county. In August of the same year Isaac Stad- 
den brought in a wagon, probably the second one. 
With it he moved his family from Northumberland 
county, Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Green found it necessary to make two voy- 
ages to Marietta in order to bring up all the goods 


of the party. From Zanesville to Shawnee run 
they cut their own road. When they arrived at 
Bowling Green they found the families of Hughes, 
Ratliff and that of a man named John Carpenter. 
Mr. Green thinks these were all the families then 
within the limits of Licking county. If Jones, 
Benjamin and the Fords came, as some think, 
during this year, it was probably at a later period. 
Messrs. Green and Pitzer located first on Shawnee 
run, on lands afterwards owned by Rev. P. N. 
O’Banon, where they resided two years. 

February 25, 1802, Benjamin Green acquired 
lands on Hog run, and soon after he and Mr. Pit- 
zer occupied these lands. The land where Green 
settled was afterward owned by James Davis; and 
Pitzer located a little lower down, between him 
and the run on what was afterward known as the 
lower Beard farm. ‘They were the first settlers on 
that part of Hog run, after Rathbone, Sutton and 
the Gillespies. Green bought one hundred and 
fifty acres for three hundred and fifty dollars, and 
in two years sold it to Stephen Robinson for nine 
hundred dollars. He had cleared off thirty acres. 

After this sale he contracted with Samuel Dick, 
a large proprietor, who had two thousand eight 
hundred acres of land lying on both sides of Hog 
run, and west of the road from Newark to Jack- 
sontown. He located at the spring, on this land, 
on that part afterwerd owned by Jesse R. and Jo- 
seph J. Moore, near where a small, old brick house 
now stands, north of the residence of John Brum- 
back. ‘This spring, or rather collection of springs, 
forming a little swamp, was well known. Richard 
Green says that he, on different occasions after 
1804, saw Shawnee Indians encamped in the tim- 
ber near to and south of the springs, and between 
these and the house of John Brumback. At one 
time he saw thirty encamped there, who came from 
Raccoon town, near Johnstown. 

The Greens must have settled here before 1805, 
and here Benjamin Green lived urtil the death of 
his wife in 1822, when he went to reside with his 
son, Daniel Green, near Moscow, Licking county. 
In 1823 he married Mrs. Martha Lewis, daughter 
of Theophilus Rees, and widow of David Lewis, 
and died in 1835, aged seventy-six years. He had 
a family of fourteen children, some of whom after- 
ward became prominent in the affairs of the coun- 
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ty. Richard, one of the sons, lived in this county 
seventy-two years, dying April 16, 1872, aged 
eighty-seven years. Mr. Pitzer died in 1819, on 
Hog run. In 1802, soon after Green settled on 
Hog run, Jacob Swisher, a settler from Hardy 
county, Virginia, located on a one hundred acre 
tract, now part of the homestead of Mr. Benjamin 
Green. He had expended all his means in reach- 
ing the country, and, without money or assistance, 
undertook to open up and pay for his purchase. He 
erected a “pole cabin” near the present residence 
of Mr. Green. The forest afforded him abundance 
of game, and the stream a good supply of fish. 
In after years he-used to claim to his wife and 
daughters, that he was a better cook than they, for 
while he kept house in his cabin, his corn bread 
and mush never adhered to the skillet, but came 
out smooth and unbroken. They in defense always 
urged that this circumstance was not attributable 
to the superiority of his cooking, but rather to the 
fact that he cooked and roasted much fat bear 
meat and venison, and then made mush or baked 
pone without washing the skillet thoroughly enough 
to get off all the grease. 

In this solitary way, Mr. Swisher lived several 
years, when he erected a second cabin of round 
logs, in dimensions, fourteen by sixteen feet. Into 
this establishment of two rooms, he, in 1804, in- 
stalled his new wife, Phebe, the daughter of his 
old neighbor, Benjamin Green. Mr. Swisher 
earned part, if not all, the price of his one hun- 
dred acres of land (one hundred and seventy-five 
dollars), by packing salt on horseback from the 
Scioto salt works, in the vicinity of Chillicothe to 
his neighborhood. ‘This was before any road had 
been cut out. One man took two horses, and fol- 
lowed the trail through the woods. Each horse 
carried four bushels of salt, which cost at the works 
one dollar and fifty cents per bushel, and sold here 
at four dollars per bushel. It took five or six 
days to make the round trip. Several years after- 
ward, or about 1809, the settlers thought them- 
selves fortunate in being able to exchange wheat 
for salt at Zanesville, bushel for bushel. 

Mr. Swisher continued to reside on the same 
tract until his death June 23, 1843, at the age of 
sixty-four. 

Hog run pioneers seem to have realized fair 
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prices for produce during those early years, Mr. 
Green says that during the first two or three years, 
corn sold for fifty cents per bushel, and pork seven 
dollars per hundredweight. Wheat was not much 
raised at first, but when produced in quantities 
exceeding the wants of the neighborhood, often 
sold as low as twenty-five centsa bushel. The first 
two calico dresses Mrs, Swisher purchased, cost 
her one dollar per yard, but they lasted her many 
years, even until her daughters grew into woman- 
hood. 

Colonel John Stadden was one of the earliest 
settlers of this township. A sketch of this gentle- 
man will be found elsewhere. 

Mr, Alexander Holden was also an early settler 
in Licking township. He was a man of more 
than ordinary capacity and intelligence. He was 
a justice of the peace several years; commissioner 
of the county from 1817 to 1820, and from 1824 
to 1827, and was also elected to the legislature in 
1808. He was a man of meritorious character, 
generally esteemed, and of much decision and 
firmness. He died nearly fifty years ago. 

Major Anthony Pitzer was also an early settler, 
and rendered valuable military services during the 
war of 1812. In 1816 he was elected to the office 
of associate judge, in which capacity he served 
several years; and in 1818 and 1819, was a member 
of the legislature. He was a man of much force 
and many excellent qualities, but of limited 
scholarship and attainments. He was a native of 
Virginia, and came to Ohio from Allegheny county, 
Maryland, in 1803, settling on Hog run, where he 
died May May 14, 1852, aged eighty-six years. 

Samuel Patterson who was elected to the Ohio 
senate in 1848, and Nicholas Shaver who col- 
lected the taxes of Licking township from 1820 to 
1822, were also pioneers of this township. 

In 1803 Rev. Asa Shinn, then a very young but 
promising minister of the Methodist church, was 
appointed to the Hock-Hocking circuit, then just 
organized, and which turned out to be one which 
took him four weeks to travel over. It led him 
into what are now the counties of Fairfield, Lick- 
ing, Muskingum, Coshocton, Knox, Delaware and 
Franklin. There was upon it but one regular ap- 
pointment in this county, and that was at the house 


—a good sized double-cabin—of Mr. Benjamin 
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Green, in the valley of Hog run. Mr. Shinn’s ap- 
pointment before reaching this one, was on the 
Hock-Hocking river, at or near Lancaster; and the 
next one after it, was at, or near the mouth of the 
Wakatomika, or a few miles beyond it, at the 
house of a Mr. Wamsly. 

Mr. Shinn continued his labors a year, begin- 
ning late in 1803, and ending in the autumn of 
1804. This organization at the house of Mr. 
Green was, doubtless, the pioneer religious society 
of Licking county. 

Mr. Green was a Baptist, and until near the close 
of his life, occasionally exercised the functions of 
a minister of that denomination, and might prop- 
erly be ranked with the pioneer preachers of Lick- 
ing caunty. He was tolerant of all religions, and 
as his wife and children were disposed to cherish 
the Methodist faith, he gave support and encour- 
agement to Mr. Shinn’s enterprise. 

The following are some, and perhaps nearly all, 
the church members, and those who became such 
daring Mr. Shinn’s ministry: Richard Pitzer, Mrs. 
Pitzer, Jocob Swisher, Mrs. Swisher, John Stadden, 
Mrs. Stadden, Sarah Green and Mrs. Green, wife 
of Benjamin Green. It was rather a family church, 
the male members being sons-in-law of Mr. Green, 
and the female members his wife and daughters. 

The great promise of Mr. Shinn’s early career 
as a ploneer preacher in the west was fully realized 
on reaching the full maturity of his intellect, for 
he became eminent as an author, no less than as a 
divine. Hon. Isaac Smucker gives it as his judg- 
ment that no man of better intelleet or of a higher 
order of pulpit talent, ever exercised the functions 
of a minister of the gospel in this county. He 
was born in New Jersey, May 3, 1771. His par- 
ents were Quakers, and the boy did not enjoy any 
educational privileges. He had natural ability, 
however, and while yet in his “teens” attracted 
attention as an exhorter, 

Without making any application for a license to 
preach, he was urged to this calling by a presiding 
elder of the Methodist church, who procured for 
him a license, and before he was twenty-one years 
of age was employed as a traveling preacher. He 
received his first appointment in 1801, and contin- 
ued in the itinerancy of the Methodist Episcopal 
church more than twenty-seven years. 


His parents moved to the vicinity of Clarks- 
burgh, Virginia, when he was yet young, when 
schools or institutions of learning of any kind were 
scarce, and educational matters almost wholly neg- 
lected. The little education he possesed was ob- 
tained from reading and from his association with 
men of improved minds. 

He became a great favorite, at one time, with 
the people of Baltimore, and his residence there 
enabled him to improve his mind and complete a 
literary work upon which he was engaged, called 
the “Plan of Salvation.” The work evinced a 
great deal of thought and discrimination, but gave 
him trouble with his brethren, on account of some 
peculiar views therein expressed, which some 
thought sounded like heresy. He afterward pub- 
lished a work on the rectitude of the “Supreme 
Being.” 

Rev. John Burns spent two years with Mr. 
Shinn at Allegheny City station, commencing in 
1840. He had ample opportunity to know him, 
and his decided convictions were that he was the 
best man he ever knew. He was social and com- 
panionable, and in all his intercourse governed by 
unaffected, natural simplicity of manners. A 
hearer at a camp meeting at Baltimore, in 1813, 
thus describes him: 


‘“There he stood, with a rather youthful appearance, pale, 
calm and self possessed, with a round, full, mellow voice, eatily 


reaching the most distant hearer. He seemed an angel in hu- 


man flesh, come from a bigher region on that great occasion to 


instruct mankind in their highest interests. He was strong in 


argument, apt and clear in illustration, fervent and impressive 
in his manner, and the latter half of his discourse was over- 


whelmingly eloquent. He had very little power of imagination 


~—massive thought made him eloquent." 

He preached in Newark, when on a preaching 
tour to the west, one or two sermons, as late as 
1833. He died January 11, 1853, and was buried 
in the beautiful cemetery near Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. ‘Thus passed away the pioneer preacher of 
Licking county. 

The little pioneer church organized by Mr. Shinn 
on Hog run, in 1804, has maintained its existence 
to the present day, a period of seventy-six years, 
The society erected a log church in 1818, or a year 
later, near where Mr. Shinn organized it. This was 
afterward moved to the farm of Rev. Benjamin 
Green, north of where it stood originally, and was, 
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twenty-seven years ago, succeeded by a frame build- 
ing, which stands on the farm of Mr. Anthony Pit- 
zer, about two miles from where the original church 
was erected. The pulpit of the church has been 
occupied with a good degree of regularity ever 
since its organization; but its membership is, at 
present, rather limited. The following are the 
nmames of the preachers who succeeded Mr. Shinn 
until the year 18ro, as shown by the conference 
minutes: Revs. James Quinn and John Meeks, 
from 1804 to 1805; James Quinn and Joseph Wil- 
liams, from 1805 to 1806; John Meeks and James 
Axley, from 1806 to 1807; Joseph Hays and 
James King, from 1807 to 1808; Ralph Lotspeitch 
and Isaac Quinn, from 1808 to 1809; Benjamin 
Lakin, John Manly and John Johnson, from 1809 
to 1810. 

More than sixty years ago the Revs. James B. 
Finley and C. Springer, the latter of whom is au: 
thority for this statement, held a quarterly meeting 
im this church. ‘They reached it from the Musk- 
ingum region, by way of a blind bridle-path, which 
led them mostly through the woods, a little south 
of Flint ridge. It is probable that this meeting 
‘was held at the time of the dedication of the first 
church edifice, though not certain. Revs. Noah 
Fidler, Jesse Stoneman, and Levi Shinn, brother 
of Asa, were also pioneer preachers here. 

The Christian Union church, a few years ago, 
organized a society within the bounds of this pio- 
meer Methodist church, whose members were, for 
ithe most part, formerly Methodists, and members 
of the Hog Run church. The two societies occu- 
py, jointly, the church edifice, and are of nearly 
equal strength in membership, neither, probably, 
mumbering more than a score, or thereabouts. 

The Friendship, or, as it is commonly called, 
“The Hog Run Baptist church” (Old School) is 
one of the pioneer churches of Licking township, 
and of the county. It has had a career of more 
chan sixty-nine years, and has always exerted a de- 
sree of influence second to but few churches in the 
county. Its positive creed, the free, full, outspoken 
srofession of its doctrines, and the unreserved 
declaration of their belief by its adherents, their 
“eadiness to defend the faith they cherish, and the 
avowal and prompt support by arguments of their 
somewhat peculiar views as to faith and ecclesiasti- 
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cal usages, have all ténded to attract public atten- 
tion. ‘The foregoing considerations, together with 
the wealth they represent, their numbers, their long 
history and identification with pioneer times, and 
other causes, have contributed to make this church 
a power —-a church vigorous, widely known, and of 
considerable influence. The membership of this 
church has generally been considerable, and crowds 
usually attend its ministrations. In 1818, sixty-two 
years ago, they erected a church which they con- 
It was of hewed 
logs, with a gallery running around three sides of 


tinued to occupy forty-two years. 


it, and more than a third of a century ago Rev. 
George Debolt occupied its pulpit. In 1860 it was 
superceded by a good frame building, which is yet 
occupied. It is of good size and stands on or near 
the site of the original one, near Van Burenton, 
where the plank road crosses the northeasterly 
branch of Hog run. Rey. John W. Patterson was 
the first preacher in this church. The member- 
ship is now half a hundred or more. 

The Friendship church was organized February 
20, 1811, by Rev. Thomas Powell and Rev. John 
W. Patterson. The following persons were the 
original members: Samuel Meredith, John Simp- 
son, Sarah Patterson, Elizabeth Meredith, Mary 
Sutton, John W. Patterson, Thomas Deweese, Ann 
Simpson, and Thomas Poweil. Rev. Mr. Patter- 
son,was pastor of this church about a dozen years 
or more after its organization, and was succeeded 
by Rev. Eli Ashbrook, Elder Hill, Rev. George 
Debolt, Rev. Christopher Coffman, Rev. Joshua 
3reese, Rey. John Parker, Rev. Matthew Brown, 
Rey. S. Meredith, Rev. C. McClellan, Rev. Zach- 
ariah ‘Thomas, and Rey. Benjamin Lampton. ‘This 
society also own a church near Linnville, erected 
in 1848. 

The denominations known as the Methodists 
and United Brethren, have each a frame church at 
Jacksontown. ‘They are not large, but may be re- 
garded as prosperous. 
ing appointment on a circuit, and its pulpit is 


Jach of them is a preach- 


mainly supplied by “itinerants,” according to the 
usages of these denominations respectively. 

The edifice occupied by the Methodist society is 
neat in appearance and respectable in proportions, 
and was erected forty years ago or more, ‘That of 
the United Brethren was originally built by another 
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denomination, and purchased and repaired by its 
present owners. The membership of the Meth- 
odist church is sixty or more, with a Sabbath-school 
of nearly a hundred pupils. 

The number of members of the United Breth- 
ren church is not large, but the Sabbath-school is 
strong in numbers and in a flourishing condition. 

The Fairmount Presbyterian church was organ- 
ized March 24, 1834, by Rev. Jonathan Cable, 
assisted by Rev. W. Wylie and Rey. Jacob Little. 
The original members were Harvey R. Gilmore, 
Dr. Joseph Mathers, Samuel Dobbins, Charles 
Wallace, Mrs. Wallace, James Hamilton, Mrs. 
Hamilton, Sarah Smith, Harriet Smith, William 
Bounds, Rebecca Cunningham and Lucy Gil- 
more. Rev. Jonathan Cable was the first pastor, 
and served from 1834 to 1838. 
were Rev. Ebenezer Buckingham, from 1838 to. 
1839; C. N. Ransom, 1840 to 1846; N. C. Coffin, 
1646.to 1852;,N. C.. McBride, 1852 to 1856; D. 
H. Coyner, 1856 to 1857; N. C. McBride, 1857 
to 1869. 

The membership is more than half a hundred, 
and a large and active Sabbath-school is connected 
with the church. The original elders were Dr. 
Mather, A. D. Caldwell, Charles Wallace and H. 
R. Gilmore. 

The church building is of fair proportions, and 
was erected in 1835. It occupies a beautiful ele- 
vation (Fairmount,) on the eastern borders of the 
township, in full view of the National road, near 
Amsterdam, and in the vicinity of a large mound 
and numerous other works of the Mound Builders. 

Mr. Richard Green, whose residence in this 
township dates back to 1802, is authority for the 
information that a Mr. Taylor taught the first 
school in the township, in the Green settlement, 
about the year 1806. 


Their ministers 


Educational interests have 
continued to receive a fair share of patronage and 
fostering care of the people of the township, 
which is now divided into eight: districts, most of 
them being provided with a good school-house. 
The Ohio canal, along the western boundary of 
the township, and the National road, running 
through it from east to west, both constructed 
about fifty years ago, the former by the State, and 
the latter by the general Government, very largely 
contributed to the convenience of the people of 
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this township, and greatly promoted their material 
prosperity. The National road runs through 
Licking township from east to west. The work of 
its survey, location, grubbing, grading and macad- 
amizing was accomplished during the interval be- 
tween the years 1825 and 1835. 

In one of the earlier years of this period, Mr. 
Thomas Harris, as proprietor of the land, laid out 
the village of Jacksontown and named it after 
General Jackson, the hero of New Orleans, who 
was the successful candidate in 1828, as well as in 
1832, for the presidency. Mr. Harris was a zeal- 
ous Jacksonian, especially in the campaign of 
1828. 
soon became a post town of fair promise, but it 


His town started off ata lively pace, and 


never attained to a population much greater than 
at present—something less than three hundred. 

VanBurenton is a small village on Hog run, in 
this township, four miles south of Newark. 

Avondale is merely a railroad station on the Res- 
ervoir, the only building being the “Avondale 
house.” It is a pleasure resort for Newark people 
and others in this vicinity, who go there to fish 
during the fishing and boating season. It is a de- 
lightful place for a day’s rest and recreation. 

Isaac Stadden was the first justice of the peace 
in this township, while it was -yet a part of Fairfield 
county. He was elected in January, 1802, at an 
election held at the cabin of Elias Hughes, on the 
Bowling Green, Hughes being at the same time 
and place elected captain of militia. .John War- 
den became justice of the peace a year or two later; 
and Abraham Wright was next in order, and was 
in office in 1806, and probably some years earlier. 
Alexander Holden was among the early magis- 
trates, and was frequently re-elected. Samuel 
Hupp, Elijah Sutton, John Green, Matthew 
Blacx, Herman Caffry, Eldad Cooley, Richard 
Stadden, John Brumback, Samuel Patterson, Isaac 
Green, James Pitzer, Thomas Ewing, James Stew- 
art, Jesse R. Moore, B. D. Sanford, Martin Dins- 
more, Thomas Germain, John T. Armstrong, John 
Woolard, Elias Padgett, F. M. Layton, and Oliver 
Davis were also among the justices of this town- 
ship, serving pretty nearly in the order in which 
they are named. 

Among the early settlers in this township, in ad- 
dition to those named, were Isaac, Jehu, and Jo- 
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seph Sutton, Michael and Adam Kite, Samuel Davis 
Nicholas Shaver, James Evans, John and Martin 
Grove, Anthony Geiger, Samuel Moore, John 
Brumback, Thomas Beard, Thomas Harris, Sam- 
uel Parr, Samuel Hupp, Joseph Kelso, Job Rath- 
bone, George Orr, John Hughes, Willis Lake, 


Derrick Crusen, Samuel Meredith and_ others. 
Samuel Musselman, one of the pioneers of this 
township, is yet (1880) living, at the age of ninety- 
five. 

Politically, the township is largely Democratic. 


CHAPTER «lx, 


LIMA TOWNSHIP. 


FOPOGRAPHY AND PRIMATIVE CONDITION—INDIANS—FIRST SETTLERS AND SETTLEMENT—-COLUMBIA CENTER—PATASKA- 
LA—MILLS—SuMMIT STATION—CHURCHES. 


‘*And, round and round, o er valley and hill, 
Old roads winding, as old roads will, 
Here to a ferry, there to a mill. 
And glimpses of chimneys and gabled eaves, 
4 Through green elm arches and maple leaves, 
Old homesteads sacred to all that can 
. Gladden or sadden the heart of man,— 
Over whose thresholds of oak and stone 
Life and death have come and gone!” 
— Whittier. 
HIS is one of the finest townships of land in 
the county—every acre of it being tillable, and 
sof the best quality, consequently the farmers are 
sgenerally in good circumstances, are free, indepen- 
edent and prosperous. 

In its primitive condition, it was a densely wood- 
sed: country, there being, probably, upon the advent 
sof the first settlers, no spot of land within its limits 
sufficiently clear of timber to admit the building of 
cabin. The pioneers had literally to hew their 
homes out of the solid unbroken forest. The tim- 
ber was all hard wood, such as grows upon the best 
sands of the State; very little, if any, pine, hem- 
ock or other soft wood being found. 

It is well watered by the South fork of Licking 
nd its branches; that stream having its rise partly 
n this township. The Clear fork and Muddy 
York of this stream pass across the township in a 
southeast direction, uniting their waters just below 
Pataskala. The difterence in the waters of these 
wo streams indicates very clearly the difference in 
he soil through which they pass. The Clear fork, 


as its name indicates, is a clear, sparkling stream, 
its waters tumbling down over a bed of gravel and 
stone. It drains the northern and eastern part of 
the township, made up of high lands. The Mud- 
dy fork, on the other hand, as its name also indi- 
cates, is sluggish, and its waters dark; indicating 


| that they flow through a rich, dark, loamy soil. 


This stream passes nearly through the center of 
the township, from northwest to southeast, and, 
with its tributaries, drains the larger part of the 
township. A ridge of higher land passes noyth- 
east and southwest across the southwestern part of 
the township, upon which is located what is called 
the “Summit”—a station on the Central Ohio 
road, and the highest point of land between New- 
ark and Columbus. This ridge divides ‘he waters 
of the Muddy fork from those of the Black Lick 


| creek, which travel to the Big walnut and thence 


to the Scioto. 

The Central Ohio railroad passes in nearly an 
east and west bee-line across the southern central 
part of the township, and has three stations—- 
Pataskala, Columbia and Summit—within its lim- 
its. Over it8 single track now pass about sixty 
trains every twenty-four hours, or a train and a 
fraction every half-hour; the track being used by 
both the Baltimore & Ohio, and the Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati & St. Louis railroads, between Newark 
and Columbus. 

Probably the first mud-road that entered this 
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township was the old “‘Mud pike” from Newark to 
Columbus, via Granville. It enters the township 
a short distance north of Pataskala, crossing in a 
southwesterly direction. Over this road the larger 
part of the first settlers came. 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey, and, in minor pro- 
portions, from Virginia. 

They were hunters and backwoodsmen, and 
buried themselves in the depths of these great, 
dark woods, with wolves, bears, panthers and other 
wild animals, and Indians as neighbors. 

Little is known regarding the Indian occupation 
of this township, though within the memory of 
the white man there were no permanent Indian 
As a hunting ground it 


They were from 


camps within its limits. 
could not be excelled, and was, no doubt, exten- 
sively used for that purpose by the Shazwzees en- 
camped in Licking valley, and those occupying 
Raccoon town in the present township of Monroe. 

The first white man known to have settled in 
Lima township was David Herron. He came in 
1805 from Pennsylvania, as is supposed, and built 
his cabin on the east bank of Clear creek, about 
one-fourth of a mile north of the site of the village 
of Pataskala, on land then owned by the father of 
the late Richard Conine. 

His brother John came the following year 
(1806), and remained here, raising a family of 
nine children, two sons and seven daughters. 

Henry Richmond and Amariah Cubberly were 
the next settlers in Lima. Their cabin was on the 
ground now occupied by the steam flouring mill in 
the villagg of Pataskala. In this cabin was taught 
the first school, in which the children of both 
Lima and Harrison were first instructed. Miss 
Cubberly was the teacher. Mrs. Eliza Baird wasa 
pupilin that school. In this cabin, also, was per- 
formed the first marriage ceremony in the town- 
ship. The parties were young Richmond and Miss 
Cubberly, the teacher. Ministers of the gospel 
were scarce in those days and civil officers not 
numerous. Esquire Levin Randall performed this 
ceremony, and it being the first time he had at- 
tempted such service, he was much agitated and 
disconcerted. A gentleman, familiarly called Dea- 
con Butler, was present, and seeing the agitation 
of Mr. Randall as he was reading the ceremony, 
stepped to his side. The ’squire’s sight soon 


failed him entirely, and he asked Mr. Butler to fin- 
ish the reading. The latter read until he came to 
the place where they were to be pronounced ‘“‘hus- 
band and wife,” when he informed the ’squire that 
he must do that, as the laws of the State had not 
conferred that authority upon him. It was done 
in due form by Esquire Randall. 

Mrs. Richard Conine stated before her death 
which occurred October 7, 1875, when in her 
ninety-third year—that she and her husband, 
with David Vandeburg, Henry Cooper, and some 
others, visited this place in 1805, arriving about 
nine p. M., and finding David Herron and Mr. 
Hatfield neighbors. ‘The latter lived within the 
present limits of Harrison township. When within 
four or five miles of their resting place for the 
night, Cooper, -in order to cheer the drooping 
spirits Gf the company, gave a howl in imitation of 
a wolf. 
tion, he was answered by what appeared to be half 
a dozen of the real animals, at no great distance 
from them. The night was very dark, and, from 
the old fortifications near Newark, they had no 
road but an Indian trail. In their hurry to get 
through, Mrs. Conine’s horse stumbled, the girth 
of the saddle broke and she was thrown to the 
ground. ‘The gallant gentlemen soon replaced her 


To their surprise, and no little consterna- 


in her saddle, and all arrived safely. 

During the first year of David Herron’s resi- 
dence here he killed the only panther that was ever 
killed in this part of the county, about one and a 
half miles north of the site of Pataskala, in a ra- 
vine directly west of Mr. Hiram Angevine’s resi- 
dence. 

A few Indians were occasionally seen by the 
first settlers; they were quite friendly. One day 
an old warrior called at the cabin of David Her- 
ron. Finding Mrs. Herron alone he thought to 
test her courage by telling her, by signs and broken 
English, that some day he would watch for Mr. 
Herron as he was going alone through the woods 
and shoot him; then he could come and carry away 
what he chose and take her along and make her 
his squaw. So far from frightening Mrs. Herron, 
it only aroused her indignation and wrath; she 
sprang to her knife-box, seized a large butcher 
knife, and charged on the old savage, with ven- 
geance in her eyes. The Indian beat a hasty re- 
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treat, and afterward, when relating the incident, 
acknowledged that in all his perils he was never 
more thoroughly frightened than when this pio- 
heer woman went at him with that knife. 

From the time of the settlement of the Her- 
rons, Richmonds, Cubberlys, etc., down to 1821, 
but few settlements were made in what has since 
become Lima township. 

Richard Conine became a settler in 1821, and 
was one of the most important 
among them. 
the first in the township, to be erected on his land. 


and influential 
He caused a grist-mill, probably 


He engaged a man by the name of Hans Reich- 
ter, better known as John Judge, to dig the mill- 
tace, giving him, as compensation, one hundred 
acres of land, now worth one hundred dollars per 
acre. Mr. Conine was a man of much _ public 
spirit and enterprise. 
school-houses in every direction around him, and 
when the age of these institutions passed away, 
was just as ready with his purse and influence to 
assist in building those of a better class. He was 
equally ready in the work of erecting churches, 
giving largely of his means to several in his 
neighborhood. 

When he located upon his farm, but four free- 
holders were in Lima township. ‘These were, be- 
sides himself, John Herron, James Pressley and 
John Armstrong. There were three leasers, Henry 
Richmond, Charles Arnold and Joseph Vandorn. 
The last named was a brother-in-law of Mr. Co- 
nine, and came from New Jersey in 1818. He 
erected his cabin where the saw-mill now stands, 
at the south end of the village of Pataskala. 

In 1822, there came into this township Jacob 
Conine, brother of Richard Conine, Andrew and 
Benjamin Beem, Isaac Tharp, from Hampshire 
county, Virginia, and Richard Green. Tharp set- 
tled on Hog run in 1815. Soon after, these were 
joined by Enos Loomis, Peter Wolcott and Eleazer 
Wolcott. 

More settlements were made between 1830 and 
1840, in this township, than in any other decade 
since its first settlement. 


He assisted in erecting log 


This township was organized in 1827. The’ 


first plat for a village was made on the line of the 
Central Ohio railroad, about one and one-fourth 
miles from the east line of the township. The 


proprietor, Mr. John Reese, laid it out about 
1850, and gave it the name of Columbia Center, 
The town soon had in it a post office, two or three 
dry goods stores, a grocery, two “taverns,” a school- 
house, two churches, and a commodious brick 
building for school purposes. The two churches 
are now oecupied by the Christian Union and 
Congregational societies. The town does not, at 
present, amount to much, containing something 
more than one hundred inhabitants. Samuel Bes- 
see keeps a grocery in his warehouse. ‘There was 
considerable strife between Columbia and Patas- 
kala as to which should become the town; both 
having their origin at the time of the advent of the 
railroad, about 1850. Reese was an enterprising 
Welshman, and desired to make his fortune by 
building up a town. He first tried to buy some 
land fot that purpose of Mr. Conine, who owned 
all the country about the site of Pataskala, but 
that gentleman refused to sell, probably for the 
reason that he had, himself, concluded to lay out 
a town. Mr. Reese was not to be so easily 
thwarted in his ambitious schemes, and went a 
little furtner up the creek, purchased twenty acres 
outside of the Conine tract, and laid out his town. 

Mr. Conine did not get ready to lay out his 
town until about a year after; Pataskala being laid 
out in 1851. He first called it Conine, but the 
town has generally gone by the former name, and 
as such appears on the maps, this name _ being 
given to the Licking river by the Indians. It was 
laid out near the east line of the township, just 
before the railroad began operations. . Richard 
Conine made the first plat, but J. F. Conine and 
Jcsse Green made large and important additions. 
John Joseph, also, purchased twenty acres north 
of the railroad and laid it out in lots. The first 
house erected in the place was a frame dwelling by 
Alonzo Palmer; his widow yet occupies it. 
Ephraim Munsell came from Alexandria, built a 
small store-room, and started the first store. The 
store-room is yet standing, opposite the Presby- 
terian church. The first post office was established 
at his stoye, and he was the first postmaster, re- 
taining the office about three years, when it was 
taken by the present postmaster, Mr. W. C. El 
liott, who retained it from that time to this. Upon 
the arrival of the railroad, it was necessary to es- 
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tablish a telegraph office, either at’ Pataskala or 
Columbia Center, and there was a strife between 
them as to which should get it. As Mr. Elliott 
offered a room free of rent for that purpose, Patas- 
kala received the office and has retained it. John 
Stout was the first operator. The town grew and 
prospered, soon outstripping its rival, and is now a 
place of six hundred and thirty-four inhabitants, 
by the census of 1880.. It contains four large 


stores, each carrying a general assortment of | 


goods, namely, Mead & Youmans, Baird Brothers, 
Miner Hildreth and Dean Ashbrook. Thomas 
Hunt keeps a hardware store and J. W. Burnside, 
drugs and a meat market. ‘There are, besides, a 
shoe store, a hotel, and the usual proportion of 
shops and people enaged in mechanical pursuits. 

A large, two-story brick school-house has taken 
the place of the old one before mentioned; in it 
all the children of the town of school age are 
gathered, to the number of one hundred and fifty, 
under charge of five teachers (including princi- 
pal); the school being graded according to the law 
of 1852. 

Immediately in rear of this school-house was, 
in early days, an extensive swamp, in which were 
discovered, some years ago, the remains of a 
mammoth, A tusk was measured by Rev. T. 
W. Howe, and found -to be five feet six inches in 
length. The swamp is no longer in existence, 
having dried up, and been, to some extent, filled 
to a level with the surrounding land. 

The mill erected by Mr. Conine on his land 
near the site of Pataskala, was one of the most 
important and useful improvements in that part of 
the county; for many years it did the grinding for 
a large region of country, and is yet in operation, 
being now run by steam. A saw-mill is attached. 
Columbia Center has a steam saw-mill doing a good 
business, being conducted by the Meiler heirs. 
Many saw-mills sprang up along the Muddy and 
Clear forks in an early day. One was located on the 
latter stream, on land now owned by R. B. Pear- 
son, and two others were below that—one known 
as Moon’s mill and the other belonged to Alban 
Warthen, a prominent man in the township, a pol- 
itician, and at one time a member of the legisla- 
ture. ‘These saw-mills have long since disappeared, 
as the timber in the neighborhood has rapidly 
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disappeared. The days of those old country saw- 
mills, with their great water wheels and their heavy 
up and down saws, set in cumbersome wooden - 
frames, are numbered. They will disappear as 
will the rail fences and other evidences of the good 
old ‘‘wooden age.” 

The third town in this township can scarcely be 
called a town. The Summit, before referred to, 
contains only a station-house, store, and a few 
dwellings. 

The Presbyterians were among the earliest to 
organize for worship in this township. Rev. Tim- 
othy W. Howe, yet living in Pataskala, gives the 
following interesting history of this church: 

“In July, 1837, a protracted meeting was held 
in Mr. Joseph Baird’s barn, in Harrison township, 
conducted by Revs. Henry Little and Jonathan 
Cable. At this meeting quite a large number were 
hopefully converted, and, on the eleventh of No- 
vember following, a Presbyterian church was or- 
ganized at the log school-house in Lima, near Mr. 
Samuel Davies Alward’s, by Revs. C. M. Putnam, 
Jacob Tuttle, Jacob Little, and Jonathan Cable. 
Nineteen persons united in the organization—ten 
females and nine males.” 

The names of these original members are as fol. 
lows: William Baird and wife, Hall Robertson anc 
wife, Samuel S. Dobbin and wife, Isaac Condi 
and wife, Joseph Baird and wife, Peabody Atkin 
son, Mrs. Hannah Van Dorn and daughter Sarah 
Julia Knowles, John Frazier, William C. Condit 
Mrs. Niblow, and Orson Smith and wife. 

‘The church was named the South Fork Presby 
terian church, embracing a territory about ten mile 
long, from east to west and four or five wide. 

S. S. Dobbin was elected and ordained an elde: 
in the infant church. Mr. Putnam alone remainec 
over the Sabbath, and administered the Lord’s sup. 
per after preaching a sermon. During tbe follow. 
ing year there was only occasional preaching, and 
that sometimes at Kirkersville, in a school-house, 
at the northwest corner of the village, and some. 
times near Mr. Alward’s in the log school-house in 
Lima. 

“In the summer of 1838, Rev. Hugh Carlisle 
preached a few Sabbaths for them, and in June of 
that year Rey. Francis Bartlett spent a Sabbath in 
Kirkersville, and preached. 
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“October 14, 1838, Rev. T. W. Howe began his 
labors in the South Fork church. 
worship was owned by the Presbyterians at that 
time. Only one family connected with the Pres- 
byterian church at that time lived ina frame house; 
the others lived in log cabins. The meetings were 
held the first year in the Methodist Episcopal 
church in Etna; in the frame school-house in 
Kirkersville, and in the log school-house near Mr. 
S. D. Alward’s. After the first year in Etna, Pres- 
byterians occupied the house built by the United 
Brethren, as the Presbyterians had assisted them 
in building it. For eleven years it was thus occu- 
pied every other Sabbath in the afternoon. 

“En Lima township we continued to worship in 
a school-house ; and one summer (1849) we occu- 
pied the upper story of the Conine grist-mill, be- 
fore it was finished. Not until 1852 was the 
house in the beautiful grove, at the gravel bank, 
so tar completed that we could meet in it for public 
worship. This house cost about eight hundred 
dollars, and was occupied about sixteen years, or 
until the fall of 1868, when the roof had so far 
failed that it became unsafe to meet under it; and 
the congregation determined to build anew in Pa- 
taskala, rather than repair the old one. 

“When the congregation had resolved to build, 
the Methodist church kindly, and unsolicited, invi- 
ted us to occupy their house until the new one 
could be erected. This invitation was thankfully 
accepted, and as we wished to use it but once in 
two weeks it fully met our wants. 
1869, Jesse Horn, Timothy H. Cooley, and Joseph 
Atkinson were appointed a building committee, 
and discharged their duty faithfully. They pur- 
chased of Mr. Jacob Joseph a lot for six hundred 
and fifty dollars. Mr. Joseph generously taking 
six hundred dollars. The building was to be 
of brick, forty by sixty feet, and the estimated 
cost five thousand dollars. A subscription paper 
was circulated in the congregation, and the pas- 
tor, visited Granville, where he was kindly received, 
and obtained from the good people one hundred and 
forty-five dollars for this object. Samuel S. Dob- 
bin, the first elder of this church, who has for the 
last seventeen years been living in Illinois, also 
assisted us in this important crisis to the amount 
of one hundred dollars. Our sister congregation 


In February, 


22 


No house of 


in Jersey also gave a helping hand. Six hundred 
dollars were given asa grant from the Presbyterian 
church erection committee to be paid when that 
sum would pay the last dollar due for the building. 
That sum was paid and the congregation worship- 
ped in their new house the first Sabbath in Sep- 
tember, 1870. ‘The building and lot cost not far 
from seven thousand dallars. 

“October 13, 1870, the church was dedicated 
to God with appropriate services. Rev. Daniel 
‘TYenny, of Newark, preached the sermon from 
Haggai, 2: 9. ‘The glory: of this latter house 
shall be greater than the former.’ 

“In Apmril, 1867, a request was sent to the Pres- 
bytery to change the name of the church to ‘Patas- 
kala.’ ‘This was granted. 

“In 1852 that portion of the church living most 
convenient to Kirkersville began to feel that they 
ought to have a separate organization at that place, 
and in October of that year forty-four members 
received letters and formed the first Presbyterian 
church of Kirkersville. In the same year a Con- 
gregational church was organized in Columbia Cen- 
ter, and eight more received letters trom the South 
Fork church to unite in Columbia. By our record, 
I see that the church received into its communion 
from January, 1839, to January, 1852, one hundred 
and eighty members. By deaths and removals, 
otherwise than to form the aforesaid churches, the 
South Fork church had but about seventy, or sev- 
enty-five members remaining.” 

The day on which this church was dedicated 
(October 13, 1870) Rev. T. W. Howe completed 
his thirty-second year of service in this congrega- 
tion. Of those who united in the organization of 
this church, in November, 1837, only two remain 
connected with it at the present time, viz., Mr. 
William Baird and Mrs. Margery Baird, widow of 
the late Joseph Baird; the others have departed 
for the ‘shadow land.” ‘The present membership 
of this church is something over two hundred. 
Mr. Howe continued preaching for it thirty-seven 
years, but in 1876, his health compelled him to 
withdraw from his labors. A Sunday-school had 
generally been sustained in this church during 
the summer season, but owing to the sparseness of 
the population in the early days of its history, a 
union scho@] was formed and all met at the 
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Methodist church. This union took place in the 
spring of 1868, but the number soon began to in- 
crease until it reached one hundred and eighty-five, 
more than could be conveniently accommodated in 
the Methodist church, so that when the Presby- 
terian building was erected the school was divided; 
The 


Presbyterian school is large and flourishing, the 


both are, however, working harmoniously. 


average attendance being about one hundred and 
sixty. 

Beside the Presbyterian there are two churches 
in Pataskala—the Methodist and Untied Brethren. 
The former is the second Methodist church organi- 
zation in the township, and emanated from what is 
This lat- 
ter church is one-of the oldest, if not the oldest, 


known as the ‘Lima Methodist church.” 
in the township. It was probably organized some 
years prior to the organization of the Presbyterian. 
It is yet in a flourishing condition and occupies a 
good church building located on Muddy fork, a 
mile or more northwest of the center of the town- 
ship. 
1852, a few of its members, who were compelled 
to travel some distance to church, concluded to 


When the railroad came through, about 


organize a second class in Pataskala, then just laid 
out. The organization was effected in 1853 or 
1854 by Rev. Henry Lonnis, with sixteen mem- 
Daniel 
Conine and wife, Henry Meade and wife, Jesse S. 
Green and wife, Thomas Parker and wife, Calvin 
Dibble and wife, and Luman Dibble, the last of 
whom was the first class leader. 


bers, among whom were the following: 


For the first two years their meetings were held 
in the old frame school-house, but in 1856, the 
present church edifice was erected. It is frame, 
about thirty by forty-five feet, plain and comfort- 
able. The present membership is about one hun- 
dred and twenty-five. 

About the time the church was organized a Sun- 
day-school was also organized, has been kept up 
since, and is in a flourishing condition. 

The United Brethren church of Pataskala em- 
anated from a society organized more than forty 
years ago, about two miles north of Pataskala, and 
where a church building was erected and services 
held until 1870, when the church building became 
unfit for use, and instead of rebuilding at that place, 
the Christian Union church building jn Pataskala 


| 


was purchased, and the church transferred to this 
place. The church was reorganized in Pataskala in 
March, 1870. Prior to the purchase of the Christian 
Union church, the society met for a short time in 
the old Wesleyan Methodist church, one of the first 
churches erected in Pataskala; the Wesleyan Meth- 
odist society having disbanded. Rev. D. Bonebrake 
was influential in the organization of this church, 
and I).. Rockey and wife, D. Johnson and wife, J. 
C. Houser and wife, William Rockey and wife, Mrs. 
Ewing and Mrs Joseph, widow of J. W. Joseph, 
were the leading members. ‘The present building 
is a fine substantial brick, the United Brethren havy- 
ing added twenty feet to it upon coming into 
‘The membership is about sixty. The 
Sunday-school was organized about 1873; is live 
and active, with a membership of sixty.or more. 
The Christian Union society, which erected this 
United Brethren churclk moved to Columbia cen- 
ter, where their organization was continued some 


possession. 


years, but the church is not at present in a flour- 
ishing condition. This was, to some extent, a po- 
litical organization, the members having seceded 
from the Presbyterian church during the war, on 
account of the Union sentiments of the pastor 
and the larger part of the congregation. 

A Congregational church was organized at Co- 
lumbia center in 1852, by Revs. Charles M: Put- 
man and T. W. Howe, the original members being 
at the time members of Mr. Howe’s church in 
Pataskala. ‘These were S. D. Alward and wife, 
George Chadwick and wife, Mark Ritchie and 
wife, Mr. Simmons, Alfred Whitehead and John 
Reese. They first met in the school-house, but 
soon built a small church, costing, probably, not 
over a hundred dollars, which they occupied until 
1878, when the present building was erected. 

Mr. Howe preached for them at first, for some 
time. ‘This church has, also, declined, and ser- 
vices are not now regularly held. A flourishing 
union Sunday-school is, however, maintained at 
Columbia center. 

On the old “Mud pike,” leading from Granville 
to Columbus, in the western part of the township, 
on land now owned by S. C. D. Brock, is located 
the English Lutheran church, or rather, at present, 
a union church. Rev. Sensabaugh, a Lutheran, 
was influential in establishing this church. Not 
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being able to raise funds by subscription to build 
the church, he undertook to build it without assist- 
ance, but failing to complete it, the citizens of the 
neighborheod subscribed sufficient funds for its 
completion, with the understanding that it was to 


be free to all denominations; and such it is con- 
sidered at present. A good Sunday-school has 
been maintained here since the erection of the 
church in 1875. 


CHAPTER. LX, 
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TOWNSHIP. 


HE territory included in Madison township is 
an interesting one, from the fact that the 
first settlement of the county took place here. 

Evidences of the “lost race” appear here, as in 
most other townships of the county. Five mounds 
are yet visible: one on the farm of George A. 
Wilson; one south of the Licking, on the farm of 
D. Wilson; one on the Bowling Green, east of 
Charles Montgomery; a fourth south of the Lick- 
ing, on the Shannon farm; and a fifth on the 
Bowling Green, near the chapel. These mounds 
are not remarkable for size, and in no way distin- 
guishable from hundreds of others scattered over 
the county. . 

This township evidently has an Indian history, 
but itis, and probably will remain, unwritten. A 
camp of the Delaware Indians occupied the Bowl- 
ing Green; so much is known, but this is about 
all. What their numbers were, who their chief, 
what the number of wigwams, how long they were 
in camp there, etc., are questions that cannot be 
answered. It is said to have been called by the 
Indians, “John Elliott’s Wife’s Town.” The signifi- 
cance or origin of the name is also unknown. 
Judge Elliott, who had a trading post there, it is 
said, was a single man at that time, else it might 
be inferred that it was named in honor of his wife. 
The probability is that this Delaware town was 
considerably less than fifty years old. Christopher 
Gist, who passed through here in 1751 (an accourt 


| 


| and 1773. 


CHURCHES OF THE 


of whigh appears in another chapter), does not 
mention this town in his journal, though he men- 
tions stopping at two other Indian towns just, be- 
fore arriving at the Licking, at one of which he 
was joined by Andrew Montour, the son of a 
Seneca chief. It is very evident that Gist followed 
the Indian trail from Wakatomika (Dresden) to 
King Beaver’s town, and in doing so, he must 
have passed through or near the site of this vil- 
lage. Had the village then been in existence he 
would very likely have mentioned it. 

In February, 1773, David Duncan and David 
Jones (Chaplain Jones) passed through here on 
this same trail (an account of which appears else- 
where), and Jones, in his diary, speaks of stopping 
at this Indian village; it is therefore evident that 
the village was established between the years 1751 
It still existed about twenty years later, 
when Judge Elliott went there as an Indian trader, 
In the narrative of William Dragoo, which appears 
elsewhere, it will be seen that he remembers pass- 
ing through the Bowling Green prairie, but he 
says nothing about the Indian village there. This 
It must, however, have been there 
at that time, as Judge Elliott is supposed to have 
been located there some five or six years later; 
yet in 1792 Captain Samuel Brady with a party of 
scouts passed through this place, camped on this 
beautiful prairie and named it Bowling Green, but 
not a word is said about an Indian village there. 


was in 1786. 
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It is not likely it was there at that time, as a fierce 
war was then in progress between the whites and 
Indians, and it is not likely that Brady and his 
scouts would have ventured to encamp near an 
Indian village, even had they been allowed to. 
The village must therefore have disappeared be- 
fore this time—probably about the time of St. 
Clair’s defeat or before. From these facts it may 
be concluded that this Indian village existed from 
twenty to thirty years. 

While excavating for a bridge abutment on the 
east bank of the Bowling Green run, several years 
ago, seven skeletons of undoubted Indian type 
were exhumed. ‘This spot was probably the grave- 
yard for this Ifdian town. One of these skeletons 
was six feet threé inches in length. 

No depredations were committed by these Indi- 
ans in this part of the country, so far as known. 
There were no white settlers in their immediate 
vicinity. No village was in existence on the Bowl- 
ing Green when the first settlers of this county 
came; thore were a few Indian camps in the Lick- 
ing and Raccoon valleys, but John Elliott’s Wife’s 
Town had disappeared. 

A small camp of Shawnee Indians also existed 
on Shawnee run, on or near the farm of P. N. 
O’Bannon, which circumstance gave name to the 
run, 

This township is well watered by the main 
Licking river, which passes through its center from 
west to east, and the tributaries of this stream, 
which flow into it from the north and south. The 
Central Ohio and Pan Handle railroads, and the 
Ohio canal pass through the township, following 
the Licking valley. The soil of the Licking bot- 
toms is rich, warm, sandy loam, -.and fine gravel, 
well adapted to all crops, more especially the early 
crops. ‘There are many indications that this val- 
ley was once a vast lake, the waters of which were 
held in place by the soft sand rock at Black Hand. 
The continued attrition of falling water in time 
wore away the rocks, and the waters of the lake 
escaped through the chasm, leaving the rich de- 
posit of ages, which in places seems inexhaustible, 
The timber of this bottom consisted mainly of 
hard and soft maple, sycamore, black walnut and 
the inevitable buckeye. Under the wide-spreading 
branches of these flourished the wild plum, paw- 


paw and leatherwood. The lands on either side 
of this valley are of yellow clay, interspersed with - 
shale of the same color, and were originally coy- 
ered with a dense forest, principally of oak of 
giant growth. It will be seen that the township 
possesses a great variety of soil, which yields a 
bountiful return to the farmer. 

At various places along the Licking bottom were 
patches of prairie land, which attracted the first 
settlers. The Bowling Green was, perhaps, the 
most extensive of these. It extended a mile or 
more along the Licking, and in the spring present- 
ed a beautiful appearance, being a green lawn, coy- 
ered with flowers and clumps of bushes, and, later 
in the season, with a rank growth of grass. Here 
it was that the first settlers in the county, Elias 
Hughes and John Ratliff squatted in 1798. 
They found a farm ready-made to hand—something 
very unusual irfthis country. All they had to do 
was turn the virgin soil and plant their corn, which 
they .did that year and for several successive 
This was the first corn ever raised by 
white men within the limits of the county. A 
mile or more below Newark, on the western edge 
of Madison township, was another small prairie, 
or perhaps more than one, upon which Isaac Stad- 
den settled and raised a crop of corn in 1800. 

Dr. J. N. Wilson, in his history of*Newark town- 
ship, places Isaac Stadden in that township. This 
is an error, 


years. : 


He settled very near the eastern line 
of that township, but his dwelling, and probably 
the whole of his possessions, were in Madison. 
His brother’s child, born in 1801, was probably the 
second born in the township; Henry Hughes, son 
ot Elias Hughes, being the first, not only in the 
township but in the county. Henry was born in 
1799. 

Mr. William Barrick, now an old resident of 
Hanover township, thinks that John Ratliff, jr., 
was the first white male child born in the Licking 
valley, and his (Barrick’s) sister, Amelia, the first 
white female child; the latter, however, was born 
in Muskingum county, near the eastern line of 
Licking, in 1799. He says John Ratcliff, jt.. was 
a “chip off the old block,” a harum-scarum, wild, 
roving fellow, and very fond of hunting; was al- 
ways seen with a rifle on his shoulder, from boy- 
hood. When he grew up and married he moved 
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west to Illinois. Out there he lived principally by 
hunting; hauling his wife and family of several 


children, and his few possessions, about ina wag-- 


on, and camping in various places for indefinite 
periods. He was last seen in this situation on one 
of the great prairies of Illinois, and had been in 
that locality about a year, but concluded to move; 
game was probably getting scarce. One of his 
oxen had died, but, hitching up the cow beside the 
other ox, he loaded up his family and effects, and 
moved away over the horizon-bound prairie, with- 
out road, guide or compass, and disappeared for- 
ever, so far as his friends in Licking county are 
concerned. This represents one phase of the 
pioneer character. 

The cabins of Hughes and Ratliff were erected 
on the Bowling Green prairie, between Montour’s 
Point and the Licking creek, about half a mile 
above Bowling Green run. These two families, 
consisting of twenty-one persons, were the only 
white inhabitants of this township and county 
until 1800. 
Green and Richard Pitzer arrived, and shortly 
after, John VanBuskirk. In September, Isaac Stad- 
den and family arrived, and, in September, Cap- 
tain Samuel Elliott came, making the seventh 
family within the limits of the township. 

The marriage of Colonel John Stadden, and 
Betsey, daughter of the aforesaid Green, which 
took place on Christmas day, 1800, made the 
eighth family, which was the whole number when 
the year closed. 

A -biographical sketch of each of the above 
pioneers will be found in another chapter. 

The settlers in this township in 1801 were John 
Larabee, James Maxwell and John Weedman. 

John Larabee was one of the most remarkable of 
the first pioneers of Licking. He was born in 
Lynn, Massachusetts, in 1760, and was of English 
descent. His father led a seafaring life, and is sup- 
posed to have been impressed into the British ser- 
vice, from which he never returned. John ran 
away from his uncle, by whom he had been adopted, 
at the age of fifteen, and entered the United States 
service at the beginning of the Revolution. He 
served first as a teamster two years, and then en- 
tered the ranks as a private soldier, carrying a mus- 
ket and faithfully discharging his duty to the end 


In the spring of this year Benjamin 


of this great struggle. He participated in many 
battles, including that of Trenton, at which he had 
his feet badly frozen. He received an honorable 
discharge at the close of the war, and during the 
later years of his life, a pension from the Govern- 
ment, in recognition of his services. But little is 
known of his whereabouts after the close of the 
war until the year 1800, when he is found near 
Marietta, the father of a family. In the spring of 
t8o1, Mr. Larabee, leaving his family behind, em- 
barked with others in a canoe, for the rich bottoms 
of the Licking, carrying some bacon and other sup- 
plies with them, as a partial subsistence during 
the summer. <A portion of his fellow emigrants 
came by land, driving the stock, of which Mr. 
Larabee owned a yoke of oxen and two cows. He 
landed on the south side of Licking river, nearly 
opposite the mouth of Bowling Green run, and 
squatted’ on land afterward owned by William 
O’Bannoh. Here he found, what was very com- 
mon in those days, a large, hollow sycamore tree, 
in which he domiciled for several months. It fur. 
nished him a room more than ten feet in diameter 
and was amply capacious for all his purposes. Hi: 
cleared the land, raised a few acres of corn, an: 
at his leisure during the summer built himself 
cabin. Maxwell, who came with him, was the fir 
school-teacher and first constable in the count 
and a noted singer. j 

Having completed his cabin, and raised his crc 
Mr. Larabee returned to Marietta in the fall 
his family. These were brought up to their n 
home, and here they lived a pioneer life for seve 
years. He prospered, and subsequently bough 
tract of land of Judge Smith and Thomas ¢ 
mour, a mile or two southwest from his hollow : 
amore. Mr, Larabee was wholly illiterate, 
honest and industrious, and a member of the | 
ciple church. He died February 6, 1846, a 
eighty-six. 

Mrs. Isaac Stadden, who lived until July 3, 1: 
and died in her ninetieth year, was a woma 
remarkible mind and memory, and gave much 
uable and interesting history of the early se 
ment in this county. .She says that her hus! 
came to this county and township in the mon 
May, 1800, in company with his brother, J 
and built a cabin on what has since been c. 
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the Warden, now Jones’ farm, near the first canal 
lock below town. ‘They planted corn just south 
of their cabin on a prairie, and, after attending to 
this crop, returned to Northumberland county, 
Pennsylvania, moving back again in the follow- 
ing September. ‘Their cabin was further west 
than any other on the Licking; Captain Ellott 
built near the big spring, on the Davis farm; 
Richard Pitzer and Benjamin Green, near together 
on Shawnee run, near where the State road crosses 
it; Elias Hughes and John Ratliff, who came two 
years before, also lived near each other, just below 
Montour’s point, near the residence of C. W. 
Montgomery. She thinks these were all the cab- 
ins then in the territory which now constitutes Lick- 
ing county, but that the Buskirks may have been 
building theirs up the South fork, as she had no 
acquaintance with the family for years afterward, 
and cannot fix the precise time. 

Soon after moving into their cabin her husband 
and brother enclosed the prairie where their corn 
was planted, for the Elliotts had several horses and 
cattle running out, which they feared would de- 
stroy their crop. ‘The fencing was done partly by 
brush and partly by rails and poles. 

One day her husband went out hunting for deer 
in Cherry vall®y, discovered the “Old Fort,” 
and came home greatly excited about it, he never 
having heard.of anything like it before. The 
Mound Builders had not then been heard of 
among the pioneers, if, indeed, by anybody. The 
next morning Mrs. Stadden and her husband 
mounted their horses and rode over to visit this 
great curiosity; they rode around it on the em- 
bankment, and were the first white people, so far 
as known, to visit this ancient work, which has 
since been visited by wondering thousands. She 
savs that late in November her husband went out 
one afternoon west of the Old Fort to hunt deer, 
as he had often done before, this being his favorite 
hunting ground. He desired to be near Ramp 
creek very early in the morning, where the deer 
frequented, that he might kill one before the 
leaves would get dry, to cause a noise when he 
was walking through them. He was startled, as 
he walked through the forest, by the sight of a 
camp fire, he not being aware of any other settle- 
ment in this section but the one on Licking. He 


approached the fire, and met John Jones, Benoni 
Benjamin, Phineas and Freeerick Ford, all broth- 
ers-in-law. Mr. Stadden remained ali night with 
this party, and soon ascertained that Jones and 
himself had been schoolmates in Northumberland 
county, Pennsylvania, that they all liked the valley, 
and had determined to locate there—they were 
then on a prospecting tour. These people all re- 
turned with their families late in the winter or early 
in the spring of 1801, and Jones planted corn in 
thesame field with her husband and his brother, on 
the Warden prairie. 

In 1802 Jacob Nelson became the owner ot a 
large tract of land upon which he settled, a mile 
and a half below Newark, in this township. After 
a few years residence he built a mill, and then sold 
out. 

In 4803 John Simpson, Robert Church, William 

Scammahorn, Richard Jewell, Edward Crouch, 
William and John Moore, Thomas Seymour, and 
William O’Banon settled within the present limits 
O’Banon became a somewhat 
He was a successful farmer 
and stock-raiser, and became a large land-holder 
in the county before his death, which occurred 
in his seventy-third year. Judge O’Banon was 
one of the early justices of the peace of Madi- 
dison township, and served as associate judge of 
the common pleas court of this county from 1825 
to 1839, and discharged his judicial duties with 
fidelity and ability. 

John Channel, a great hunter, Thomas Deweese 
and Henry Smith, were pioneers of this township 
in 1804. They were Virginians. 


of this township. 
prominent citizen. 


Smith was one 
of the early magistrates of the township, also asso- 
ciate judge of the common pleas court from 1809 
to 1S 29. 

Jobn Channel was a somewhat remarkable pio- 
neer, on account of his hunting exploits, a recital 
of which would make a volume. Some idea may 
be gleaned of his prowess in this direction by the 
single statement that he once informed Mr. Thomas 
Taylor that he killed nine bears one day before 
noon. These animals were very plenty on the 
bluffs lining the Licking valley. Channel had 
been raised among the Indians; was tall, straight 
as an Indian, black hair and swarthy complexion; 
indeed, looked and acted more like an Indian 


than a white man. He raised quite a family and 
his boys were mostly hunters. 

One of the block-houses erected in this county 
was in this township. It was on the Bowling 
Green, near the cabins of Hughes and Ratliff. It 
was occupied by the few pioneer families on the 
Licking, only for a few days, having been erected 

immediately upon the return of Hughes, Rat- 
lift, and Bland from their expedition into Knox 
county after Indians that had stolen their horses, 
an account of which appears elsewhere. 

Madison township was organized in 1812. 
Prior to the organization, and while it was part of 
Licking township, Fairfield county, Isaac Stadden, 
John Warden, and Abraham Wright acted as jus- 
tices of the peace. 
in 1802. 


The former was commissioned 


Probably the first school in this township was 
taught, or, rather, kept in a cabin that had been 
built for a dwelling, which stood on land now 
owned by George A. Wilson, and a few rods north 
A Mr. Tunis Cole 
He was a cooper by trade, and 
knew little about school teaching. It is related of 
him that he once undertook to give out the word 
“phlegm” to his spelling class, but after studying 
over the word sometime, speliing it slowly to him- 


of the present township house. 
was the teacher. 


self, he was unable to give it any better pronounci- 
ation than ‘“‘pe-lem;” as the future sovereigns did 
not understand the pronounciation or the word, 
they failed to spell it correctly, and the ‘‘master” 
thereupon took his hickory from its place behind 
the jam, and flogged the entire class. He was 
notorious for using a very long “hickory gad,” and 
frequently, while using it vigorously over the 
scholar, it would wrap so far around as to reach 
his own legs, upon which he would lay it on more 
furiously than ever. 

The first school-house—a hewed log- 
on the farm now owned by W. R. Seymour. 

The first mill in the township was erected by J. 
Nelson, and for many years went by the name 
of Nelson’s mill. It was on the south bank of 
Licking, on the Rowe farm. It was a log mill 
at first and erected about 1810; afterwards a frame 
was put up. Nelson owned one thousand acres 
of land around this mill, subsequently purchased 
by Messrs. Brice and Stanbery. Mr. John Hasel 


was built 
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now owns the land where the mill stood. The 
second mill was erected by Judge Henry Smith in 
a bend of the Licking, about three miles below 
Newark. — Saw-mills were connected with these 
mills; they have long since disappeared, as have, 
also, many other mills erected in an early day in 
this township. The Licking furnished good water 
The only grist-mill at present within the 
limits of the township is the Hickey mill, at Clay 
lick. ‘This town, if it can be called a town, is 
the only one in the township, and even this is 
partly in Hanover township. A mill was built 
there many years ago, and about thirty years ago 
Evan Stone started a store and succeeded in get- 
ting a post office, which has been retained ever 
since. ‘The town contains, beside the mill and 
store, a blacksmith shop and a few dwellings, and 


power. 


is a very pleasant village. 

The Licking valley of to-day is one of the most 
beautiful in the State; the farms are well fenced 
and kept; the farmers are all in comfortable cir- 
cumstances, and one could not conceive of homes 
more pleasant and happy than those found in this 
valley. These houses have most of them received 
appropriate names, such as “Locust Hill,” “Ben- 
well” (the home of J. A. Taylor, from their na- 
tive town in England), “Green Wood,” “Willow 
Springs,” “Oak Wood,” “Pleasant Valley,” “Cedar 
Grove,” “Ever Green Farm,” “Brooklyn,” ‘‘Shaw- 
nee Run Farm,” “Mound Farm” (owned by Thomas 
O’ Bannon, having the large mound upon it), ‘Lynn 
Wood” (farm of the late P. N. O'Bannon), “Spring 
Valley,” ‘Deer Lick,” etc., etc., all going to show 
a pride in home, and a desire to build up a beauti- 
ful dwelling place. 

The first preaching in this township, and indeed 
in the county, was probably at the hut of Samuel 
Elliott, about a mile east of Newark, by a Presby- 
terlan, Rev. McDonald. He preached two ser- 
mons at the time of this visit (1802), one in the 
cabin of John Ratliff, near the mouth of Bowling 
Green run, about four miles below Newark. Half 
a dozen families, more or less, then occupied the 
Licking valley, and were all the inhabitants of the 
Mrs. Isaac Stadden remembered these 
sermons. Rev. 
Franklinton, and Isaac Stadden accompanied him 
in the capacity of pilot after leaving here, some ten 


county. 
McDonald was on his way to 
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miles up the South Fork road, the latter being then 
My. McDonald carried _pis- 
He was 


but an obscure trail. 
tols for his protection on this journey. 
pre-eminently the pioneer preacher of Licking val- 
ley. ‘This was, probably, Mr. MeDonald’s first 
and last visit to this territory. 

The Methodists were, probably, the first to or- 
ganize a church within the limits of the township, 
though this did not occur until 1810 or 1811: 
prior to this, however, many sermons had been 
The set- 
tlers in this valley being on the great highway from 


preached to the settlers in their cabins. 


Zanesville west, were more frequently visited by all 
sorts of travelers than those of any other part of 
It is not unlikely that all the early 
preachers, who necessarily passed through the valley 
and stopped frequently at the cabins of the settlers, 
and often held religious services. Among these 
were the Revs. Asa Shinn and James Quinn, two 
of the earliest preachers of the Methodist pursua- 
sion. ‘This frequent passing of preachers through 
the valley and the holding of religious services in 
the cabins, barns, and open air, probably culmi- 
nated in a determination of the settlers to erect a 


the county. 


This was accom- 
plished about the date above mentioned (1810 or 
1811), the building being a hewed log structure 
which stood near the Bowling Green prairie, and on 
the lot now occupied by the Methodist church. A 
graveyard was established here very early, and this 
has always ,been known as the “Bowling Green” 
church, 


building for religious purposes. 


This log church was built by the settlers, 
without regard to religious belief, and was consid- 
ered free to all denominations, but the Methodists 
occupied it most of the time, and from this fact 
rather claimed to control it, and did control it 
many years, though it was frequently occupied by 
other denominations. A preacher by the name 
of Newell came along in an early day, and held a 
series of meetings in this church, and organized a 
New Light society. After their organization the 
New Lights continued to hold ‘meetings in this 
church, which, after a time, created some strife 
between this society and the Methodists, which, in 
time, very nearly broke up both societies. Fre- 
quently both churches wished to hold services at 
the same hour, and it was not unusual to see two 
congregations, one holding services in the building 


and the other in the church-yard. ‘The New Lights 
finally withdrew, and were instrumental in estab- 
lishing what is known as “Union Chapel,” in the 
northern part of the township. 

Among the original members of this Methodist 
church were William Moody and wife, John Chan- 
nel and wife, Thomas ‘Taylor and wife, William 
Montgomery and wife, and others, whose names 
No records of the church have 
been preserved. Prior to the erection of the 
church, services were frequently held at the cabins 
of William Moody and John Channel. Revs. 
Noah Fidler and James B. Finley were among 
the earlier preachers to this class. - Mr. Thomas 
‘Taylor was a leader in the first Methodist church 
organiztion in Newark. 

The old log church building was in use about 
thirty years, but, in 1841 or 1842, the second 
church building, a frame, was erected, near the old 
one. The Methodists by this time had secured 
the ground, and, as this church was built entirely 
by this society, there was no further strife as to the 
occupancy. 

The third, and present church edifice, was 
erected in 1858 or 1859, cost about twelve hun- 
dred dollars, and is thirty-four by fifty-six feet. 
The membership reached, at one time, one hun- 
dred and twelve, but, at present, it is not more 
than forty. 

The first Sunday-school in this neighborhood 
was organized about the time the canal was in pro- 
cess of construction. ‘This date is fixed from the 
fact that during this time the contractors who were 
building this part of it, having a large contract, 
and having to build two locks, concluded to estab- 
lish a store for the purpose of supplying their work- 
men. For this purpose they erected a building 
near Isaac Stadden’s dwelling, and, after complet- 
ing the contract, they abandoned the building, 
moving their store to Newark. In this building a 
union Sabbath-school was established, and children 
of all denominations attended, though it was gen- 
erally managed by the Presbyterians. James 
Reeder, Mr. O'Bannon, and Philip Seiler were in- 
fluential in establishing it, the first named being the 
first superintendent. It was kept up here four or 
five years, when Mr. Stadden secured the building, 
which he occupied in part for a dwelling. The 


are forgotten. 
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school was then removed to what was known as 
“Smith’s school-house,” where it was continued as 
a union Sunday-school until the Methodists organ- 
ized their Sunday-school in their frame church, 
about 1845. Andrew Taylor was the first superin- 
tendent of this Methodist school, and it has been 
kept up during the summer months ever since. It 
now numbers thirty or forty pupils and teachers. 

About two miles below Newark, on the valley 
road, is located a long, low building used as a black- 
smith and wagon shop; the township house and a 
few dwellings are also near the place, and the peo- 
ple have nicknamed it ‘“Hammertown.” At this 
point what is known as the “Old Furnace road” 
branches off northward in the direction of the old 
furnace in Mary Ann township. It was cut out in 
an early day for the purpose of reaching that re- 
nowned furnace. On this road, in the northern 
central part of the township, is located Union 
chapel, the church that was established by the 
New Lights when they could no longer agree with 
their Methodist brethren on the Bowling Green. 
Several of the old Methodist church congregation, 
among whom were William Moody and wife and 
Mrs. Isaac Stadden, had accepted the new doc- 
trine, and were early members of this organization. 
They call themselves Bible Christians. The or- 
ganization of this society dates back to about 
1815, the Rev. Newell, as before stated, assisted 
by Rev. Britton, were the chief persons in perfect- 
ing it. The New Lights were assisted in building 
this church by the United Brethren, and by the 
people generally, and it was called Union chapel, 
being free to all denominations; however, it was 
generally occupied by the two above named 
denominations, and subsequently by the New 
Lights alone, as the United Brethren erected 
a church of their own over the line, in Mary Ann 
township. It is a hewed log building, and was 
erected about 1843. It is seldom occupied now 
for any religious service. A union Sabbath-school 
was establisied and kept up some years, but it has 
been abandoned. 

The little church located on Clay Lick creek, in 
the southern and central part of the township, 
called Madison chapel, is an offshoot from the old 
Bowling Green church, and was organized about 


1830. The church was erected about 1855. Rey. 
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James Hooper was then on the circuit. William 
Barrick and wife, George Colvin and wife, Z. Win- 
ters and wife (both of whom were killed a few 
weeks ago by the cars, while crossing the track), 
Lewis Lake and wife, and a few others, came to 


the conclusion that the Bowling Green church was 
a little too far away, and that they were able in 
that neighborhood to build and support a new 
church. Mr. Lake gave the ground upon which 
the building was erected, with the proviso that the 
society should: have it so long as it was used 
for the purposes of a Methodist church. Other- 
wise; the land was to revert-to the original owner 
or his heirs. At present the cohgregation is small, 
numbering not over a dozen members. It has 
generally sustained a Sunday-school during the 
summer. 

About fifty years ago, just below the site of the 
above mentioned church, on Clay Lick creek, a 
Protestant Methodist church was erected. It was 
a hewed log building, and J. B. W. Haines, Will- 
iam Swern, Lewis Miller, Mr. Montgomery and wites 
and some others, were among the original mem- 
bers. Mr. Haines preached for them. When the 
church became old and unfit for use they erected a 
new one, about 1850 or 1855, further south, on a 
branch of Clay Lick creek, at Pleasant Ville, a 
cross-road place, where there és a blacksmith shop 
and two or three dwellings. This church is pretty 
well sustained, having now a good congregation as 
to numbers, and a flourishing Sunday-school. 

The Christian Union church is located in the 
western part of the township, near where the high- 
way crosses Shawnee run. Its organization was the 
result of political complications during the war, 
and was made up of those who opposed the war 
and the abolition of the slaves. Benjamin Green 
and the Arhertons were leaders in the movement. 
They held meetings some years in the school-house 
and township house, but erected a church about 
1875. Benjamin Green, Augustine Atherton and 
his father, John Atherton, W. Shaw, George Gut- 
ridge, and a few others, were the earliest members, 
and the two first named preached for the congre- 
gation. ‘The church is a small frame, about twenty- 
four by thirty. feet. The present minister is Rev. 
Duckworth. The Sabbath-school is in a flourish- 
ing condition. 
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F Mound Builders works ever existed to any 
great extent in this township they have disap- 
peared, with a few unimportant exceptions, though 
the ground has not been thoroughly examined 
with a view to the existence of mounds, or to lo- 
cating such as may exist. 

There is one on what is known as the Fisk 
farm, a farm formerly owned by Levi Miller. It 
has been plowed over for years, and is, of course, 
greatly reduced in height, but is‘yet about ten 
feet above the surface of the surrounding field; 
this field being a level one. 
cular in form, 


It is not exactly cir- 


In its primitive condition Mary Ann township 
presented a wild and rugged appearance, and was 
the home of every species of wild animal known 
to the woods of Ohio, as well as venomous rep- 
tiles and other creeping things. It was a paradise 
for the red and white hunter, and was roamed 
over by the Indians and white men on hunting ex- 
peditions, long after its first settlement, and after 
game had largely disappeared from other portions 
of the county. Its deep, dark ravines, vast thick- 
ets, rocky fastenesses and cavernous hills furnished 
secure hiding places for wild animals, and they 
sought shelter in these when driven from the more 
open country. 

Mary Ann corners with Newark township on the 
northeast, and derived its name from a furnace 
erected within its limits, which will be noticed in 
its place. 
~ No Indian history has been preserved, except 
the fact that this territory was extensively used by 
the Indians on the Bowling Green as a hunting 
ground, 

Topographically it is broken and hilly and well 
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watered by numerons springs, and by the Rocky 
fork and its tributaries. Its surface and soil do 
not differ greatly from Eden, elsewhere described. 
The entire surface is interspersed with granite 
boulders, known in rustic vernacular as ‘‘nigger- 
heads.” ‘The southeast quarter contained consid- 
erable quantities of iron-ore, which was mined and 
smelted in the old Mary Ann furnace. The soil 
of the valleys is rich, yielding heavy crops of corn 
The up-land, which largely predomi- 
nates, is of a thin clay soil, underlaid with clay 
shale. 


and grass. 


It yields a superior article of wheat, and 
is well adapted to all small grains. 

Coal crops out along the Rocky fork in places, 
but is not in sufficient quantities to pay the ex- 
pense of mining at present. “It is upon the ex 
treme edge of the great coal fields. 

The Rocky fork enters the township near its- 
northeastern corner, and running generally south, 
leaves the township near its southeast corner, in 
its passage, making a bend toward the center of 
the township. Its principal tributary is Lost run, 
which rises in Eden township; its general course 
being south to Wilkins’ corners, where it makes a 
bend eastward, which direction it keeps until it 
enters the Rocky fork. These two streams contain 
clear, sparkling spring water, which tumbles down 
from among the rocks and hills, and flows swiftly 
over rocky beds. Numberless smaller streams en- 
ter them from various directions. 

The scenery along the Rocky fork, in this town- 
ship, is grand, and during certain seasons of the 
year, very beautitul; the hills approaching young 
mountains in their ruggedness and altitude. 

The earlier settlers of this interesting region 
were from Virginia. 
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A Mr. Bush emigrated from Hardy county, Vir- 
ginia, in 1809, and built a cabin on the land of 
Jacob Miller, since owned by Leonel Miller. 
Bush died in 1811, leaving a widow, two daugh- 
ters and three sons. The oldest daughter married 
Lewis Farmer. This was probably the first mar- 
riage in the township. 

After Bush died the widow removed from the 
township, and in the spring of 1812, Hugh Doran, 
originally from Ireland, but more recently from 
Frederick county, Virginia, moved into the 
Bush cabin. In 1814, Doran completed and 
moved into a cabin on his own land; and Charles 
Barnes, who had _ removed Frederick 
county, Virginia, . three years pevious, loca- 
ting temporarily in Newark township, removed 
to the Bush cabin. By fall of the same year 
Barnes had completed a cabin on his own pur- 
chase, adjoining the Miller tract; and in the spring 
of 1815, Stephen Giffin came into the Bush 
cabin; his son James, father of C. B. Giffin, lo- 
cating one mile northeast of said cabin. Thus it 
will be observed that all the earliest settlers lived 
at one time or another in the Bush cabin, the first 
cabin in the township. 

The same time that Doran occupied the Bush 
cabin, James Riley erected a cabin on what is 
known as the Scotland farm. He was succeeded 
the next year by Duncan Campbell, a Scotchman 
from whom the farm received its title. 

About this time James Thompson, Robert Con- 
cley and James Maxwell located on the school 
lands in the northeast part of the township. 

Jacob Benner occupied and raised a field of 
corn on the Daniel Wilkins farm during the sum- 
mer of 1811. 

It will be observed that the pioneers came into 
the township in about the following order: 

1809, Bush; 1811, Doran and Benner; 1812, 
Riley and Campbell; 1814, Barnes, Thompson, 
Concley and Maxwell; 1815, Stephen Giffin, sr., 
Stephen Giffin, jr., James and John Giffin. Fol- 
lowing closely upon the heels of this pioneer band 
came Jacob Miller, Henry Wilkins, Daniel Wil- 
kins, William MclIlvain, Seth Carver, Nehemiah 
Harris and William Grey. 

The death of Bush was probably the first in the 
township of a white person; he was buried in 


from 


what was known as Jacob Miller’s burying-ground. 
Charles Barnes died in 1815, and was buried on 
top of the ridge just west of Wilkins’ corners. 
This spot of ground is now known as the Mary 
Ann cemetery, and is a beautiful one. It is incor- 
porated under a State law, and receives much care 
and attention. 

This township, originally a portion of Madison, 
was subsequently attached to Newton and then to 
Newark, and was finally organized as a township in 
1817. The first trustees were William Grey, 
Joseph Moore and James Giffin. 
tices were Samuel Stewart and Samuel Davidson. 
The first clerk was Samuel Stewart, the second, 
Stephen Giffin. The first constable was Duncan 
Campbell, of the Scotland farm. 

One of the pioneers of this township, James 
Maxwell, first constable in Licking 
county, entering upon the discharge of his duties 
in 1802, when this county was a township in Fair- 
field county. 

On one occasion he went on foot to Owl creek 
(Mt. Vernon) to serve a summons on some delin- 
quent pioneer, who was sued in Esquire Stadden’s 
court; and on his return became lost in the woods, 
and, night overtaking him, he went into bivouac, 


The first jus- 


was. the 


near Wilkins’ corners. 

He must have survived the rigorous official duty, 
however, for as late as. 1830 he retained sufficient 
mental and physical vigor (and it required an 
abundance of the latter in those days) to teach a 
county school and “board rounc.” 

The erection of the Mary Ann furnace was an 
era in the history of this region deserving of more 
than a passing notice, as it contributed largely to 
the developement and settlement of this portion 
of the county. Iron ore of a superior quality 
being discovered in the southeast quarter of the 
township, David Moore, a respected pioneer, and 
father of a large family, with an energy worthy of 
the times in which he lived, determined upon the 
erection of a smelting furnace, and as an initiatory 
step, erected a saw-mill in 1815. Soon after, he 
began the erection of a furnace, under the 
supervision of Stephen Cooper and Lilburn 
Wilson. Almost simultaneously with this enter- 
prise, Mr. Moore erected a grist-mill. The mill- 
wright, in this case, was the somewhat eccentric, 
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but well known pioneer, James King, an active 
participant in the Trish rebellion of 1798. He 
was captured by the British soldiery, tried, and 
condemned as a rebel, but escaped a short time 
before the day fixed for his execution, through 
some weakness of the sentinel at his prison, and 
sailed for America. 

These extensive improvements progressed rapidly 
under the general supervision of Robert Patterson, 
and were completed early in the year 1817. 

When completed, the proprietor assembled a 
few neighbors from the sparsely settled region to 
celebrate the occasion with appropriate dedicatory 
services. 

The furnace must have a name, and they wisely 
concluded to bestow that that 
noble matron, Mary Ann, wife of David Moore. 
The impressive ceremony of this christening con- 


honor upon 


sisted in the hurling of a flask of whiskey against 
he huge stone stack, by Abraham C. Wilson. 

The township being organized later in the same 
year, received its name from the furnace. 

The enterprise was a successful one, not only to 
the proprietor, but to an immense section of coun- 
try, furnishing the pioneers with much iron-ware of 
which they stood sadly in need. Hundreds, to- 
day living, will remember the old May Ann seven- 
plate stove, that stood upon a square box of brick 
and mortar in the center of hundreds of log cabin 
school-houses, in this and the adjoining counties; 
and in every bar-room it was ‘the center of steady 
streams of tobacco juice. The sides were elabor- 
ately embellished with two nude figures supporting 
a wreath of rudely carved flowers, on which sat a 
Cupid, showing conclusively that that little mis- 
chief-maker was as well known in those days as at 


present. 
Two of the head men in the concern were 
William McKeever and his bachelor brother, 


James; both men of sterling integrity, yet full of 
Trish wit, fun and frolic. Prominent among the 
names of those on the old force were, also, those 
of Canly, Jamison and Jewett. 

The traveler up the picturesque and beautiful 
Rocky Fork valley, at the present day, will find, 
soon after passing the southern line of Mary Ann 
township, a huge pile of rocks, reminding him of 


the pyramids of Egypt on a small scale. This 


is all there is left of the Mary Ann furnace. 
This pile of stone—mostly cut sand-stone—has 
withstood the ravages of fire and time, and stands 
as a monument of the early days of Mary Ann. 
It is probably twenty feet square at the base, and 
tapers toward the top; the sides are somewhat 
cracked, much of the top has fallen in and out, 
giving it the appearance of a venerable ruin. This 
was the furnace part, and in rear of it, clinging to 
the bluff was the large wooden building, destroyed 
by fire. 

In the history of Ohio appears the following, 
which goes to show that the rugged hills of Mary 
Ann had been put to certain uses prior to the ad- 
vent of the first settlers: 


“After the organization of Muskingum county, and before 
the erection of any public buildings, two men were arrested for 
counterfeiting silver dollars. It was impracticable to send them 


. to jail at Maxietta, a distance of sixty miles through the wocds, 


until the sitting of the next court, to which they were bound 
over. Under these circumstances, without any law except 
that which necessity creates, they were given in charge of Mr. 
McIntire and Daniel Converse, ‘to safely keep till court.’ This 
they voluntarily agreed to do, or suffer the penalty themselves. 

“A cabin was selected, the prisoners handcuffed together, 
and McIntire thus addressed them: ‘Now boys (pointing to 
the blankets), there is your bed; with your guilt or innocence 
we have nothing to do; you shall have plenty to eat and drink, 
but if you attempt to escape, d—n you, I will kill you." The 
firm, resolute manner of the address deterred them from mak- 
ing any attempt. Under the watchful strveilance of these men, 
who alternately sat by the cabin door, axe in hand, they were 
safely kept until court, when they were tried and convicted. 
One confessed his crime, and told where the tools were secreted 
on the Rocky fork, where they were found and brought into 
court. The one who confessed, received a sentence of twenty- 
nine lashes, the other thirty-nine, well layed on by Sheriff Bey- 
mer; the culprits immediately afterward departing for parts un- 
known. 


Robert Concley, one of the settlers on the 
school lands, lived the life of a hermit, and was 
unfortunately addicted to his cups. The exact 
circumstances of his death will, perhaps, never be 
known, as his partially charred remains were found 
about a rod from the ruins of his cabin. 

Charles Barnes, one of the pioneers mentioned, 
had, in his early manhood, penetrated this wild 
regior under Lord Dunmore as far as the Old 
Chillicothe Indian town on the Scioto, and was 
present at the celebrated treaty where Logan made 
the speech familiar to every schoolboy. This 
campaign was undertaken in the summer and fall 
of 1774. 
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Stephen Giffin was a soldier of the Revolution, 
participating in the sanguinary battles of German- 
fown and Brandywine. He lived to a ripe old 
age, and died in Martinsburg, Knox county, in 
1838, at the age of eighty-seven. ) 

Henry and Daniel Wilkins, before mentioned 
among the ea,liest settlers, became owners of a 
body of land around what is now known as Wil 
kins’ corners, at the bend of Lost run, in the 
western central part of the township. Some of this 
was very fine bottom land, and portions of the orig- 
inal tract are yet in possession of the descendants 
of these pioneers. Henry Wilkins erected a grist- 
mill on the main fork of Lost run, in an early day, 
probably about 1830, which for many years did 
she grinding for the extensive settlement that gath- 
2red around it; but it has not been in operation 
‘or some years. 

In an early day a road was established eastward 
tom Chatham through here to the furnace, and 
another road from Newark, north and northeast, 
ap the Rocky fork. Wilkins’ corners is the point 
where these two roads cross, and in 1858 or 1859 
Mr. James Randall established a store at this 
dlace. Two years later he sold out to William 
Dudgeon, who succeeded in getting a post office 
astablished, called Wilkins’ Run post office. Mr. 
Dudgeon still keeps a store there. He was suc- 
seeded in the post office by Robert Stewart, but 
n turn succeeded Stewart, and was in turn suc- 
seeded by L. J. Westbrook, the present incum- 
sent. The Grangers started a store here in 1875, 
jut sold out in the spring of 1880 to Messrs. Othe 
*% Wilkins, the present proprietors. These two 
stores, a blacksmith shop and a few dwellings con- 
stitute Wilkins’ corners. 

There is another post office in the northern part 
of the township, on the Rocky fork, called the 
“Rocky Fork” post office. Some years ago Mr. 
Whomas Nichols started a store here, and Mr. Cor- 
nelius Hilleary erected a saw-mill and grist-mill. 
"\ few dwelling houses gathered around the store, 
and the place is called Nicholtown. The post 
office is now kept at Hilleary’s mill. The road 
Jong the Rocky fork is narrow and winding, and 
eften crowded between the immense rocky bluffs 
nd the stream. Many mills were erected along 
this stream in an early day, the ruins of some of 
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them yet remaining to mark their sites, The whole 
valley furnishes a prolific crop of immense bould- 
ers, and great sandstone rocks cropping out of the 
bluffs, and piled up everywhere in the wildest con- 
fusion. Some of the farmers, probably from not 
being able to find a level spot upon which to build, 
came down into the bottom and erected their 
houses in clusters on some level patch of ground; 
hence, places like Nicholtown are frequent. 

There are but two churches within the township 
limits— United Brethren and Disciple. The first of 
these is located in the southern part of the township, 
near the line of Madison, on the farm now owned 
by Benjamin Nichols, whose father, John Nichols, 
gave the ground upon which the building stands. 
The foundation of this society was laid at the old 
Union chapel in Madison township, as early, per- 
haps, as:1850, or before. A United Brethren con- 
gregation was organized at this chapel, or prior to 
its erection; and, in connection with the New 
Lights, erected the building. This chapel being 
free to all denominations, the United Brethren 
could only use it part of the time, and as they 
grew in numbers, determined to erect a church of 
their own, which they accordingly did on Mr. 
Nichols’ land. The first building was a frame 
structure, erected about 1850, and answered all 
purposes until 1877, when the present neat frame 
building was erected at a cost of six hundred dol- 
lars. Among the earliest members of this society 
were Mr. Ralph Shaw and wife and John Nichols. 
Rev. David Shrader was instrumental in organizing 
this congregation, and active in the erection of the 
church; hence, it was called Shrader’s chapel 
which name it still retains. The present member- 
ship is about sixty-five. The organization of the 
Sunday-school is coeval with that of the church, 
and has been maintained ever since. It is now in 
a flourishing condition, with a membership of sixty 
or more. 

About 1850, or before, the Protestant Method- 
ists, in the northern and central part of the town- 
ship, organized a class, and about 1850 erected a 
church edifice on the Rocky fork, on the Keys es- 
tate. Mr. John Gutridge was the chief mover in 
this church, was largely instrumental in the organi- 
zation, establishment and erection of the church 
hence, it went by the name of Gutridge’s chapel. 
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This gentleman contributed largely of his means, 
both to the building and support of the church. 
For a number of years this organization was suc- 
cessfully continued, but in later years it languished ; 
and finally, in 1872, the church building was sold 
to the Disciples. 

This society was organized by Rev. Allen Hickey, 
a son of William Hickey, who was prominent in 
the establishment of the church, as was also Mr. 
Jacob Miller, who resides near it. This church is 
in a flourishing condition, with a membership of 


thirty or more. A Sunday-school has been gener- 
ally maintained during the summer, and now num- 
bers, perhaps, forty members. A blacksmith shop 
and store have been established near the church, a 
few dwellings erected and the place is the counter- 
part of Nicholtown. 

The people of this township are many of them 
yet living in the primitive log cabin, and appear to 
be but little troubled about the affairs of the great 
moving world around. 


CHAPTER LXIIT 


McKEAN TOWNSHIP. 


MounD BuILDERS—INDIANS—SURVEY—TOPOGRAPHY—FIRST SETTLERS AND SETTLEMENTS—FIRST ELECTION—MILLS— 
First SCHOOLS—VILLAGES—EARLY JUSTICES OF THE PEACE—PROMINENT EARLY SETTLERS—CHURCHES AND RE 


LIGIOUS MATTERS. 


HE Mound Builders left but few traces in Mc- 

Kean township. They were there, however, 
and built some works, one of which is a mound of 
small size, standing on the farm originally occupied 
by Thomas McKean Thompson, about four miles 
from the village of Granville. There is also a cir- 
cular fort containing about an acre, with a shallow 
ditch around the inside of the embankment, on 
the land of James Barrick, in the northwest section 
of the township. It has been much plowed over, 
and now Is barely traceable. It would command a 
view of the country around it, for miles, were it not 
for the trees. Half a mile south of it is a small 
mound, now nearly obliterated by the plow, on the 
land of the late Edwin Runnels. Mound Builders 
works abound in all the townships adjoining Mc- 
Kean. 

The Indian history of the township is somewhat 
meagre. They had an encampment on Cat run, 
about one mile above its entrance into the Brushy 
fork, as late as 1812, when they disappeared. A 
few Indians came to the vicinity of the old en- 
campment, during or shortly before 1820; but all 
soon left except a squaw, who occupied one of the 


old huts which yet remained in a habitable condi- 
tion. She also disappeared in a short time, and 
was the last of the Indian race that had any kind 
of residence in the township. As late ‘as 1819, 
an unoccupied wigwam still stood on E. Runnel’s 
farm. 

This township was originally surveyed into four 
thousand acre tracts, it being part of the United 
States military lands. 

It is well watered by Clear fork and Brushy fork 
and their tributaries. A number of Springs are 
also found in various parts of the township. 

The lands are, for the most pdrt, gently nndula- 
ting, though there is some flat land and consider- 
able that is level, while occasionally a hill of more 
or less altitude is found. It is a township of good 
and productive land. The timber is in consider- 
able variety, such as the oak, walnut, beech, hickory 
and other varieties usually found in the early forests 
of Ohio. 

The land is adapted to the growth of corn, grass 
and the cereals usually produced in other sections 
of the county. 

The first settler of the township was John Price, 
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who, in 1806, settled near the Granville township 
line, and cleared what, in some circles, has since 
been called the “Welsh Field,” Mr. Price being a 
Welshman. 

In 1807 or 1808, Mr. John McLane settled on 
the Brushy fork. He was an emigrant from Hun- 
tingdon county, Pennsylvania, and did not remain 
“ permanently, but returned to Pennsylvania. He 
was one of the largest men that ever settled here, 
_ and procured a livelihood by hunting. He is yet 
remembered bya very few pioneers as a skilful, 
persistent, and successful hunter. One, “Billy 
Evans,” made the third settler in 1809, or perhaps 
late in 1808. Abraham Wright, the first justice of 
the peace in Newark, also settled in McKean in 
1809. In 1810, a‘revolutionary soldier, named Will- 
iam Smith, settled at the junction of Cat run and 
Brushy fork. His son John became one of the 
first justices of the peace, in 1818, when the town- 
ship was organized. Among the early settlers who 
came soon after Mr. Smith, were Daniel, Jacob 
and Joshua Gosnell, a Mr. Woods, Charles and 
Henry Bryant, John Armstrong, Fleetwood Clark, 
John Myers and his father, Hugh Kelly, Peter 
Snare, Owen Owens, John Parker, Major Pierson, 
Jabez Smith, Esquire Jaggers, Jacob Wright, Ste- 
phen Runnells, David Danforth, Samuel Shaw, 
Elijah Hunt, Thomas McKean Thompson, Amos 
Farmer, and others. 

The first election in this township was held in 
~ 1818, on a white-oak log upon the site of the vil- 
lage of Fredonia. A hat was used for a ballot box, 
and thirteen votes were cast. Nearly or quite all 
the voters were elected to some office. 

The first saw-mill was erected by Aquilla Belt, 
on the Clear tork, above Chatham, in 1817 or 
1818. The second was built in 1821 or 1822, by 
_ Hugh Kelley, on the Brushy fork, where the road 
to Mt. Vernon crosses it. Captain Spelman built 
the third one, a year or two later, a mile above the 
other, on the same stream. ‘This last was gen- 
erally known as “Pratt’s mill.” 

The first grist-mill in McKean was erected some- 
time after the War of 1812, on Clear fork, near 
“the Newton township line, above Chatham, by 
Abraham Wright, and another sometime later, on 
the Brushy fork, also near the Newton township 
line. 
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The first school was taught by Mr. Samuel 
Shaw ina house that stood near the present village 
of Fredonia. This was- probably a little before 
the organization of the township in 1818. 

There are two villages within the limits of the 
township. Fredonia was laid out in 1829 by 
Spencer Arnold, David Wood, jr., and S. Shaw, 
and surveyed by Mr. Edwin Runnels. Sylvania 
was laid out in 1838 by Jesse and Abraham Gos- 
nell. 

These villages are yet quite small, having seem- 
ingly attained their full growth many years ago. 
The census of 1880 gives the population of Fre- 
donia at eighty-six, and that of Sylvania at fifty. 

The early justices of the peace were John 
Smith, Samuel Shaw, Elias Howell, Moses Pier- 
son, David Danforth, C. C. Jones, W. B. Harding, 
and B. C. McClain. Those of a later day were 
William Anderson, Warner C. Carr, Jacob Wright, 
T. B. Pease, J. L. Johnson, S. C. Scales, William 
Bowers, Henry Loun, Henry Barrick, Joseph Bar- 
rick, S. S. Wilson, and Samuel Barrick. 

Fredonia was made a post town more than forty 
years ago, and J. S. Duden appointed postmaster. 
His successors were T. B. Pease, W. H. Pease, 
Joseph Wyeth, Thomas Horton, G. W. Ingraham, 
Mrs, Bellows, Thomas Carpenter, and others. 

An office was once established at Cokesbury 
with W. Gleason as postmaster, but it was soon dis- 
continued. An office was also established at Sylva- 
nia, with Peter Buzzard as postmaster, but it, too, 
was soon abolished. 

Abraham Wright, who settled on the Clear fork 
in 1809, was a man of some prominence. He 
settled in Newark in 1802, and was, while there, 
an acting justice of the peace from 1803 to 1806, 
when he removed to Newton and afterward to this 
township. 

Samuel Shaw was an early teacher, esquire, sur- 
veyor and an intelligent, influential citizen, 

Thomas McKean Thompson was an early set- 
tler and a gentleman of extensive information and 
wealth. He served the county as commissioner 
from 1822 to 1825. 
where he had served a number of years in the 
capacity of private secretary to Governor Mc- 
Kean. He gave the name to the township. 

Colonel Cornelius Devinney was also a man of 


He came from Pennsylvania, 
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mark in KcKean. He was a Virginia gentleman 
of the “old school”—affable and pleasant in his 
manners, of good conversational powers, and a 
man of sterling integrity. 

Elias Howell was also a leading man. 
well informed, and acquired great popularity 
He was collector of taxes 


He was 


among the people. 
from 1824 to 1827; sheriff from 1826 to 1830; 
State senator from 1830 to 1832, and a member 
of Congress from 1835 to 1837. 

Major Jacob Anderson and Thomas B. Pease 
held county offices. The former was a commis- 
sioner three years and the latter treasurer four 
years. 

This township contains five churches at present. 
Cokesbury chapel, a mile or two above the present 
village of Sylvania, was the first church organiza- 
tion in the township. 
odist, and was organized about 1820. It is not 
now occupied for religious purposes, but was thus 
used for a brief period by a society of the Christian 
Union church, a denomination of recent organiza- 
tion. 

The Baptist church was organized about 1827. 
They have a good church edifice in Fredonia. 
Rev. Mr. Wileman was its earliest preacher. He 
was followed by Elder Berry. 

A Congregational church once had an existence 
in the township. Preaching was sustained some 
years, first in Fredonia, and afterward in a neat 
church building in Sylvania, but the society, by rea- 
son of deaths and removals, was compelled to dis- 
band years ago. Revs. Rose and Whipple were 
its early ministers. 

There is a Christian or ‘““New Light” church in 
Sylvania; also one on the Brushy fork. The latter 
is a fine building. 

The Methodists have a church on the western 
borders of the township, erected several years ago 
in place of ‘Cokesbury chapel; also one in Fredonia. 
The first named is a neat edifice, called Liberty 
chapel. ea 

Elders Hughes, Farmer, Gardner and Cotterell, 
and Revs. Smith and White were among the early- 
time preachers in McKean. These clerical gen- 
tlemen were mostly of the “Old School” Baptists, 
and New Light or Christian denominations. Elder 
Amos Farmer, of the former denomination, preach- 


It was an Episcopal Meth- 


ed many years to a small society of the type 
designated or nicknamed ‘Hard Shell Baptists,’ 
at Root’s school-house on Brushy fork. This 
society never reached a score in number, and 
finally ceased to exist. 

“Unconditional election. and reprobation and 
the final perseverance of the saints,” constituted 
the gospel of the ‘“‘Old School” Bapti$t preachers ; 
and it was proclaimed “without money and with- 
out price.” hey exercised their ministerial func- 
tions without fee or reward. They were mostly 
illiterate, and their style in the pulpit was of the 
home-spun order. 

Very plain, unpretending teachers they might be 
called, but as they charged nothing for their labors, 
and the public were not bound to hear them, there 
could be no just cause of complaint. They preach- 
ed just what they believed to be the pure, unadul- 
terated gospel and, nothing else; and did that 
fearlessly, freely and honestly, regardless of king 
or country. They laid a heavy hand upon Ar- 
minianism, tract, missionary, Sunday-school, edu- 
cational and temperance societies, and utterly 
condémned a paid ministry. They went forth to 
perform the Master’s work, they said, like the evan- 
gelists and apostles of old, without script or purse, 
and sometimes more than intimated that salaried 
preachers were of the class of shepherds mention- 
ed by Scripture writers, who would flee when the 
wolf approached. Freelytheygave the best they had, 
honestly and in the fear of God, and though ‘they 
might be mistaken, they could not be regarded 
otherwise than honest men. 

Rey. Isaac N. Walters was a more recent but a 
popular preacher. 

One of the most noted of all the pioneer 
preachers, who at early times Officiated in this 
township, was the Rey. Joseph Thomas, more gen- 
erally known as “the pilgrim,” who preached in 
the woods where Fredonia now stands, as well as 
at Mr. Daniel Griffith’s and other places in the vi- 
cinity, about fifty-fiye or sixty years ago. He was 
aman of rare eccentricity of character, and had 
considerable force as a camp-meeting orator. The 
“Pilgrim” was a leader of the sect commonly 
called New Lights, and frequently traveled in com- 
pany with Mr. Walters, who was also a preacher 
here fully fifty years ago. Few pulpit orators 
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could enlist the feelings of a promiscuoys assem- 
bly more thoroughly, or move their symyathies 
more effectually, than Isaac N. Walters and Joseph 
Thomas. The former was a natural orator. He 
was slightly dogmatic, decidedly declamatory, giv- 
en to efforts at eloquence in his exordiums, by the 
use of pretty words, and in his perorations, rather 
long sentences ; he was, however, a very interest- 
ing extemporaneous speaker. Few were more flu- 
-ent, more eloquent in the pioneer sense of that 
word, or more popular. The following incident is 
related as evidence of his popularity: 

About fifty years ago, when the Presbyterian 
church of Newark, and other societies except the 
Methodists, occupied the upper room of the old 
court house for preaching purposes, an appoint- 
ment was made for Rey. James Culbertson, of 
Zanésville, and also one for Rev. Isaac N. Walters 
at the same time and place; each, of course, 
knowiug nothing of the appointment of the other. 
When the hour arrived the house was full, and the 
stairs and space around the door crowded. Many 
belonged to the country, who came to hear Mr. 
Walters, his fame having gone abroad through all 
the region roundabout. Rev. Mr. Culbertson 
stated that he had been invited to preach there at 
that hour, and rather mildly insisted on doing so; 
and being the oldest man, Mr. Walters readily 
yielded in a remark or two, and observed that all 
who desired to hear him preach might repair to 
the old market-house that stood on West Main 
street, fronting the square, between the Palisade 
building and Dr. Patton’s store. The result was 
that Mr. Culbertson preached toa few dozen people, 
and Mr. Walters to a very large crowd, which he 
held for hours in the open market-house. 

Joseph Thomas, the pilgrim, was a resident of 
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Shenandoah valley, Virginia, but remained at home 
very little. He was an extensive traveler, and 
published a diary or book of travels; a rather in- 
teresting work, in which this western country, then 
in a wilderness state, was described, and many 
adventures related. He also essayed poetry; his 
success in this line was not, however, pre-eminent. 
His uniform practice was to clothe himself in 
white, the outer garment being usually a long flow- 
ing robe. He was a sort of Lorenzo Dow preach- 
er, and as an evangelist attracted a large share of 
attention. His theological views were Arian, 
sometimes called Socinian. 

More than fifty years ago Lorenzo Dow took this 
township in his line of travel in the west, preaching 
but one sermon, however, within its limits. This 
was at the house of Mr. Driggs, who lived on the 
road from Granville to Mount Vernon, near the 
southern boundary of the township, in what was 
called the “Blanchard settlement.” It was a night 
sermon in a cabin to an audience of about twenty. 

The next morning he went to Granville and 
preached a sermon in the street. He was one of 
the most eccentric preachers that ever appeared in 
the county. He was born in Coventry, Connecti- 
cut, October 16, 1777, and died at Georgetown, 
District of Columbia, February 2, 1834. He was 
an extensive traveler throughout this country, and 
made several voyages to Europe. He began his 
itinerant life in 1796 as a Methodist. 

The pioneers of this township were principally’ 
Virginians, Marylanders, Pennsylvanians and Jer- 
seymen, with a small sprinkling of Yankees. It is 
an interior township, having no great thorough-. 
fare extensively traveled, no turnpike, canal, sail- 
road or telegraph. 


CHAPTER LXIV. 


MONROE TOWNSHIP. 


ORGANIZATION-—FIRST OFFICERS —~TOPOGRAPHY-—INDIANS—FIRST SETTLERS—JOHNSTOWN—FIRST MARRIAGES—CHURCHES. 


“The hills are dearest which our childish feet 
Have climbed the earliest; and the streams most sweet 
Are ever those at which our young lips drank, 
Stooped to their waters o'er the grassy bank.” 

~Whittier. 

ONROE township was organized in 1812, and 
included a square block in the northwest 
corner of the county, embracing the present town- 
ships of Monroe, Liberty, Bennington and Hart- 
ford. 
through the centre of this square and the north 
half called Bennington. In 1827 Liberty town- 
ship was created out of the east half of Monroe, 
leaving the latter township in its present shape. 
Under the first organization of Monroe—that is, 
when it was separated from Granville township— 


In 1815 a line was drawn east and west, 


Esquire Moses Foster was the first justice of the 
peace, and C. L. Graves the first constable. 


The soil is about the same character as that of | 


St. Albans. ‘The altitude is somewhat greater; the 
Jand undulating and sloping to the southeast, is 
better adapted to grazing than to cereals. In an 
early day it was well timbered with all varieties of 
hard wood. It is fairly watered by the Raccoon 
fork and its tributaries. The head-waters of this 
stream are in this township. 

Few, if any, traces'‘of Mound Builders exist within 
its limits; but the Wyandot Indians once lived here 
in considerable built a town 
called “Raccoon Town,” a mile or more above 
Johnstown, on Raccoon creek, where they resided 
until 1807, when Charles and George Green pur- 
chased their possessions, and thereafter occupied 
and cultivated the lands. 


numbers. ‘They 


The Indians remained some time after this, in 
the township, except a small number, who erected 
a few small huts on, or near, the Brushy fork, not 


from the present boundary line between Mc- 
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Kean and Granville townships. These last named 
remained until after the commencement of the 
War of 1812. 

George W. Evans, generally known as Washing- 
ton Evans, and Lucy, his wife, came from Green 
county, Pennsylvania, in 1806, and were the first 
settlers. ‘Their daughter subsequently married 
Matthew Clark. Their son, John, ought to be 
considered the first white child born in the town- 
ship, but from the necessities of the case, was born 
at the house of John Evans, a brother of Wash- 
ington, who lived near St. Louisville. 

The Greens who bought out the Wyandots, were 
Virginians, and accustomed to frontier life. Mahala 
Green, daughter of George and Diana Green, born 
in the autumn of 1807, was the first white child 
born in the township. She subsequently married 
Bazil Butt. 

Mrs. George Green, yet living in this township 
at the age of ninety-two, is the mother of seven- 
teen children, and rejoices in one hundred grand- 
children, seventy great-grand children, and a num- 
ber of great-great-grandchildren. 

A family named Steinmetz, was the fourth family 
in the township. Elisha Willison and Jacob Baker 
soon followed, and in 1815 there were about 
twenty-five families in the township. 

In 1813 Dr. Oliver Bigelow, from New York 
State, who owned the southwest quarter of the 
township, laid out the town of Johnstown, which, 
however, until 1815, made little or no progress. 
In the latter year N. Alden, Henry Hoover, 
William Sellers and, probably, others made im- 
provements in the town, From that time until 
1830, the town and township increased rapidly in 
population. The town never grew, however, up to 
the expectation of its founders, and probably there 
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are few if any more people there at the present 
time than in 1830. Although the houses are 
mostly strung along on either side of the main 
highway, the town was laid out in the form of a 
square with a large public square in the center, 
as were the towns generally in the county. This 
square, at present, looks like a vacant field. Trees 
have, however, been set out around it, which, if 
cared for, will one day beautify it. The census, 
just completed, makes the population two hundred 
and seventy-eight. There are five stores of differ- 
ent kinds, three wagon shops, two harness shops 
and three blacksmith shops. 

The churches number three, and the union 
schaol building contains four rooms, and three 
teachers are, at present, employed. 

More than two-thirds of a century this little 
town has lived without that great civilizer the rail- 
roaa, but it has come at last. The track was re- 
cently laid, and although no passenger train has yet 
made its appearance, construction trains are run- 
ning, and just now (September, 1880) a neat, little 
depot building is being completed. 

Moses Foster, the first justice of the peace, 
died in 1815, and Dr. S. A. Bigelow, who died in 
1821, was the second justice. 

The first marriages were those of Ned Hatfield 
to Miss Timants, and Regnal Green to Sarah 
Willison. 

There are six churches in this township. 
Among the first of these was the Monroe Baptist 
church, one mile north of Johnstown, organized 
in 1819, by Rev. George Evans. The original 
members of this organization were Jacob Baker, 
Richard Orpret, Washington Evans and wife, M. 
Hoover, John Clark and Abram Barlow. For ten 
"years services were held in the private dwellings of 
the members and in the neighboring school- 
houses. 

In 1830 the present brick church was erected 
at a cost of six hundred dollars. Rev. Eli Ash- 
brook was one of the earliest ministers in this 
church, serving five years. He was followed by 
Elders Darrow, Berry, Gildersleeve and Lyman. 
Rev. Hanover is present pastor. The present 
membership is twelve. 

The Baptist church of Johnstown was organized 
in 1839, by F. R. Freeman. The original mem- 
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bers were William Beers, Eli Pratt, James Hoover, 
Simeon DeWolf, F. R, Freeman, John Clark, 
Julius Freeman, John French, William Gisesell, 
Mary Peck, Irene Baker, Eva Violet, Lucy Mor- 
gan, Anna Crosby, Betsey Morgan, Elizabeth 
Dolph, Lavina Beers, Rebecca Best, Mary Clark, 
Minerva Hoover, Mary Downing, Rachel Phillips, 
Barbara Shoemaker, and Annetta Baker. 

The present church was erected in TAOS, at a 
cost of four thousand dollars. 

Among the early pastors of this church were 
Elders Griswold, Sedgwick, Macy and Miller, 
The present pastor is D. W. Fields; 
membership, thirty. 

The Sunday-school, organized in 1869, has a 
membership of fifty. Mrs. Lenora Adams is 
present superintendent. 

The Methodist Episcopal church, known as 
Monroe Chapel, was organized in 1837, in a 
school-house, in which the services were held un- 
ul the erection of the present church, in 1840. 
The organization was effected principally through 
the influence of Uriah Heath, and the original 
members were Joseph B. Crammer, John Robi- 
son, Henry Heckathorn, Thomas Leitew, William 
Miller and Mr. Cole. 

The church is a weak one’ at present, number- 
ing about six members; but a good Sabbath-school 
is sustained, with a membership of thirty-five; this 
was established about the time the church was 
erected. 

The first Presbyterian church of Johnstown, 
was organized July 15, 1837, by Joseph Mat- 
thews. A few of the original members were 
David Conway, John Follett and Henry Le Duc. 
A church was erected in the same year in which 
the organization was effected, costing about oné 
thousand two hundred dollars. The church is 
not a strong one, having, at present, but twelve 
members. ‘The pastor is Edward Garland. 

Methodist Episcopal church of Johnstown,— 
This is among the oldest in the township, having 
been organized in 1820 by the well known Russel 
who, at that time, had charge of the 
Bigelow organized many 


the present 


Bigelow, 


of the early Methodist churches in Central Ohio. 
The organization took place at the residence of 
George Green, who with his wife and Rignal, and 
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Charles Green and their wives constituted the first 
members of this organization. 
ist meeting was held in Peter Stephen’s tavern, 
and for five years this society held meetings at 
private houses and the school-house. In 1825, 
their first church edifice was erected. It was a 
small frame, and cost about three hundred dollars. 
In 1842, a quarterly meeting was held in Jacob 
Foulk’s new barn, at which thirty persons united 
with the church, and much interest was mani 
tested. A new church was erected this year at a 
cost of about one thousand dollars. Both of 
these church buildings are yet standing; the first 
being used as a dwelling. Russel Bigelow minis- 
tered to this church during its early years. The 
present pastor is F. S. Thurston. The church 
records show a membership of fifty-four. 

A Sunday-school has, for years, been connected 
with the church, and at present numbers about 


The first Method- | 


forty, including scholars and teachers. George 
Foulk is superintendent. Jacob Foulk and wife, 
who are yet living, were very early members of 
this church. They are pioneers, and are now 
looking back through the mists of something 
more than eighty years. 

The United Brethren in Christ.—This church 
was organized in 1863, by Rev. William McDan- 
iels, assisted by Silas Priest, Benjamin Clouse,’ 
Benjamin Green, Joseph Smith and Elisha Green. 
They held meetings in what is known as the Kaw 
school-house, the first few years, and, in 1866, 
erected the present church edifice. It is a neat, 
substantial building, and cost one thousand one 
hundred dollars. At present the membership is 
sixty-seven. The organization of the Sunday- 
school was coeval with that of the church, and 


' now embraces sixty-three members. 
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CHAPTER LXV. 


NEWARK 


TOWNSHIP. 


MOUNDS, MOUND BUILDERS AND ANCIENT WorKS IN THIS TOWNSHIP. 


** What is there new atop of this old world? 
Should e’er I come to write your books, why I 
Would search among the quaint and dusty tombs 
While the selfish world sought pleasure and repose.” 
—Joaquin Miller. 


ITHIN the limits of this township are 
located some of the most astonishing, as 
well as the most complete and complicated works 
of the Mound Builders. The immediate vicinity 
of Newark seems to have been a sort of head- 
quarters, or great central city. Newark, indeed, is 
built upon the ruins of the works of this mysteri- 
ous people, many mounds having been leveled to 
make way for streets and buildings, and the city 
has extended into the great works, of which a cut 
is here given. 

This drawing is taken froma survey by David 
Wyrick, in 1860, and gives a faithful outline of the 
Old Fort, and the connecting works within a 
radius of one mile. The outlying works are 
nearly obliterated, with the exception of some of 
the parallel lines and the Octagon fort and its con- 
necting circle. The larger circle in the drawing 
marked “thirty acres,” represents the most promi- 
nent and best preserved of all this series of works, 
and is now owned and used by the Licking County 
Agricultural society; its preservation being thus as- 
sured. 

The portions of the cut represented by a 
square, and parts of the lines of an oblong, are 
nearly obliterated by the growth of the city of 
Newark in that direction. 

The octagon and circle marked respectively 
“fifty acres” and “thirty acres,” have been par- 
tially subjected to the leveling processes. 

The whole plain between the South and Rac- 
coon forks of Licking river, and covering an area 
of several square miles, bears tracesoj occupation 


by the “lost race.” It is evident from the remains 
here found, that this section was densely popu- 
lated, and the character of the works, too, bear out 
the assumption that this people passed through 
the different stages of existence that fall to the 
changing experience of nations at the present day. 

The following description of the Old Fort is 
probably the most accurate as to measurements 
and other particulars yet given, being the result of 
actual surveys made by Colonel Charles Whittle- 
sey, of Cleveland, and Isaac Smucker, esq., of 


Newark : 

‘*The Old Fort is situated a mile and a half in a southwest- 
erly direction from the court house in Newark, and belongs to 
the class of Mound Builders’ works known as inclosures. It is 
not a true circle, the respective diameters being eleven hundred 
and fifty, and twelve hundred and fifty feet. Its banks, nearly a 
mile in length, were formed by throwing up the earth from the 
inside, which left a ditch of sloping sides, ten feet (in many 
places more) in depth, and ranges, in perpendicular height, 
measuring from bottom of ditch to top of bank, from twenty to 
thirty feet. This inclosure, which embraces within it about 
twenty-seven acres of land, was constructed on level ground, 
and the ditch above described was often seen, during the earlier 
decades of the present century, partially, and sometimes 
wholly, filled with water all around the circle. From some 
cause it has not held water of late years to any great extent. 
Viewed from the outside, the embankment does not rise more 
than ten to fifteen feet above the surface of the surrounding 
ground, but observed from its top, the eye taking in the depth 
of the ditch, it seems, of course, much higher, so as to corres- 
pond in height, at least, to the figures above given. 

“The Old Fort has an entrance or gateway, which is flanked 
by a high bank or parapet on either side of it, running outward 
forty yards. ‘UVhe gateway and parallel walls or parapets are on 
the eastern side of the circle, and the ditch which follows it 
also extends to the termination of the parallel banks that cover 
the entrance. Here the banks are highest; the parallel walls, 
as well as those which form the circle immediately adjoining 
them at the gateway, reaching, for a short distance, a perpen- 
dicular height of at least thirty feet, measuring from the bottom 
of the ditch, or twenty feet, measuring on the outside. The 
gateway or entrance measures seventy-five feet between the 
ditches or moats, and between the parapets or banks of earth 
that flank the entrance, one hundred and thirty feet. 
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“Trees of a large size are still growing upon the banks, all 
around the circle, as well as upon the parallel walls at the en- 
trance. ‘They are equal in size to those that are yet found both 
on the outside of the inclosure and within it, and of the same 
varieties. Some of them measure ten feet in circumference 
and are still thrifty, giving no indications of decay. One of 
the largest trees that stood on this embankment was cut down 
in 1815, and its concentric circles showed that it had attained to 
the venerable age of Sve hundred and fifty years. Many others 
of its cotemporaries, too, are still flourishing and enjoying an 
equally vigorous ‘green old age.’ This fact may be borne in 
mind as indicating the antiquity of this wonderful work, espe- 
cially when taken in connection with the strong probability that 
this tree, of now more than six centuries ago, was more likely 
of the second or third growth of trees than of the first, after 
the Mound Builders had erected this inclosure, which is only 
one of the extensive series of labyrinthine works, whose em- 
bankments measure many miles in length, and which, by low 
parailel banks, were connected with others of similar character, 
as remote from them as are those of the Hock-Hocking and 
other distant places. 

‘In the middle of the Old Fort is an elevation, evidently 


artificial, which never fails to attract the attention of the observ-° 


ing, and is generally designated as Eagle mound. It is full six 
feet high, and is in the form and shape of an eagle in flight, 
with wings outspread, measuring from tip to tip two hundred 
and forty feet, and from head to tail two hundred and ten feet, 
and is clearly of the effigy class of the works of the Mound 
Builders. It faces the entrance, and therefore lies in an east 
and west direction, its wings extending north and south. Ex- 
cavations made many years ago into the center of this earthen 
figure, where the elevation is greatest, developed an altar built 
of stone, upon which were found ashes, charcoal and calcined 
bones, showing that it had been used for sacrificial purposes. 

‘Many have held the opinion that the Old Fort was a mili- 
tary work, constructed for defence, but its location ona level 
plain, its symmetrical form and inside ditch, and the indications 
of the presence of fire, seen on the altar, and its sacrificial uses, 
so clearly suggested, all go to render this opinion to be erro- 
neous, or, to say the least, one highly improbable. All the 
known facts pertaining to it go to raise the presumption that 
within this inclosure were conducted by Mound Buiders, the 
rites and ceremonies of their religion, they having manifestly 
been a religious and superstitious race, given to the practice of 
offering up human as well as animal sacrifices. 

‘Others have believed that the Old Fort was the seat of 
‘government of the Mound Builders, and that their monarch re. 
sided here; and still others have held that within this inclosure 
they practiced their national games and amusements, similar, 
possibly, to the Olympic, Nemean, Pythean, and Isthmian 
games that were so universally popular with the enlightened 
Greeks during the ‘Lyrical age of Greece.’ Others still, hold 
different opinions, but I think the weight of evidence is alto- 
gether in favor of the theory that the Old Fort, one of the most 
renowned of all the Mound Builders’ works, was constructed 
for the uses of a sacred inclosure, and was, therefore, primarily 
built and used for purposes connected with their religion; albeit 
it may also have been their seat of government, and residence 
of their monarch; and may, possibly, also have been sometimes 
used for the practice of their national games. Least likely of 
all is the notion that it was constructed for military purposes, 
or was ever used as a defensive work. 


“Tt was in October, 1800, when Isaac Stadden, a pioneer set- 
tler in the Licking valley, discovered it. 


One of the most astonishing and incomprehen- 
sible things about this great earthwork is the ditch 
inside of it. This, as Mr. Smucker says, is yet ten 
feet deep, and is, probably, fifteen or twenty feet 
wide at the top. If it were not for the immense 
trees that yet stand on the embankment, one would 
be inclined to place the construction of this work 
within the last century, from the fact that other- 
wise this ditch should have long since disappeared, 
having been filled, by the yearly drift of leaves, etc., 
to the surface of the ground. When the fact is 
considered that this ditch has stood in the midst 
of the forest for centuries, and has thus beena 
safe receptacle for the yearly fall of leaves that 
would naturally drift into it, that the storms of 
centuries have been washing its banks, that, as Mr. 
Srnucker says, water once stood a good portion of the 
year in it, with its relaxing and dissolving tenden- 
cies, the absorbing questions are, how deep must 
this ditch have been at first, and what tools could 
the workmen have used to raise the dirt to such a 
height, and for what purpose was it constructed; 
why, especially, was it made so deep? 

Supposing that from all the causes above enu- 
merated, the ditch had filled one inch per year for 
six hundred years; even that would give it a depth 
of fifty feet at first. It would seem more probable 
that it would fill five or six inches every year, in- 
stead of one inch; and it is thought these works 
are a thousand years old instead of six hundred. 
This being true, would make this ditch very 
much deeper, and only increases the mystery that 
already surrounds these works. Here is an oppor- 
tunity for scientific investigation that should not 
be lost. A shaft sunk in the bottom of this ditch 
would probably reveal its original depth. 

The immensity of these works is truly wonder- 
ful and awe-inspiring. ‘The stranger visiting them 
for the first time can only look and wonder. The 
pyramids of Egypt are counted among the “seven 
wonders of the world,” but in what particular are 
they so much more wonderful than this earthwork? 
Both are equally mysterious and incomprehensible. 

The “Eagle Mound” in the center of this inclo- 
sure, is somewhat disappointing at first sight, and 
does not appear to have much resemblence to an 
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eagle. It more resembles the shape and form of a 
honey-bee, and might more appropriately have 
been called the ““Honey-Bee mound.” The wings 
are not pointed, like those of a bird, but circular, 
like those of a bee, and the body is shaped much 
like that of the bee. Samuel Park, esq., thus 
writes concerning these works: 


‘*Mr. Atwater says that many of the writers on these antiqui- 
ties never saw the works themselves, or if they did, it was only 
from some public conveyance in hasty flight through the coun- 
try; and consequently they know nothing about them, and their 
representations are not reliable. This, no doubt, in some in- 
Stances is true. But those newspaper correspondents, and other 
persons seeking literary renown, are not the only persons 
chargeable with having arrived at conclusions, and published 
opinions, based upon observations quite too superficial. Mr. At- 
water himself, with all his care, is not safe from this charge, for 
in his report on the antiquities “of Licking county, though he 
Made a personal survey of them, seems to have but little 
knowledge of their extent and diversity of character. He gives 
us very correct diagrams of a portion of the works in Cherry 
‘Valley, and speaks of one or two mounds, south of Newark, 
and some pits below Newark, and south of Licking river. These 
he calls the works in Licking county, while they constitute but 
a very small proportion of them. He also says these works 
are situated on an elevated plain, forty or fifty feet above the al- 
luvium or creek bottoms, and generally forty feet above the 
country around it, while in fact, they are situated on a low plain, 
not more than forty or fifty feet above the present worn channels 
of the stream, and nearly surrounded by high hills, on which are 
but little, if any, less than one hundred mounds that look down 
upon that valley, or plain, and its works, none of which does it 
appear that Mr. Atwater had any knowledge of. Besides this. 
those works extend nearly or quite all over the county, and east 
into Muskingum and Coshocton counties, south into Perry and 
Fairfield counties, and west into Franklin county; and I doubt 
not, if carefully examined, would be found in a continuous line 
to the Mississippi. If their builders did not constitute one 
great nation or kingdom, they constituted several large cities, 
with extensive country surroundings, and enjoyed such fraternal] 
relations wtth each other as to leave no trace of the lines of divis- 
jon, or any marks of discord or bloody wars. But on the con- 
trary, they have left us an abundance of monumental testimony 
that there has been a well arranged and thoroughly organized 
civil government. I do not hesitate to express the opinion that 
the great mass of those antiquities are the monuments of peace, 
and not of war, as is generally supposed. My reason for this 
opinion is, their want of adaptation to military purposes. 


‘*Nearly all the circumvallations, or forts, so called, are con-, 


structed with the moat, or ditch, inside of the wall, and many of 
them are very small, ranging from one to two hundred feet in 
diameter, and of easy approach at any and all points on the 
outside. Now to call such works military fortifications, is not 
only absurd, but’supremely ridiculous. I care not what princi- 
ple of warfare you may assign to these Mound Builders, or what 
weapons they may have used, whether the primitive sling, the 
bow and arrow, the javelin, the dart, the sword, or cutlass, or 
any kind of explosive weapons. For any, or all of these, they 
were useless, as places of security, or for defence. It was a 
common custom, among the ancient nations of the earth, to 


carefully guard the lives and dignity of their rulers, by prohib- . 
iting the promiscuous approach of their subjects. This is still 
the case with some nations; it is done in various ways; the most 
common is by military guards, who were chosen with reference 
to their good will and attachment to the person or thing to be 
guarded. But in the great city of the Assyrian empire (Baby- 
lon) the palace of the ruling prince, though protected from the 
approach of enemies by the great wall of the city, was also pro- 
tected from the near approach of his own people by three ad- 
ditional strong walls surrounding the palace within the city. It 
was much the same with the Jews, although they were the chosen 
people of God, and reputed to be the righteous nation of the 
earth, and were entrusted with the secrets of Jehovah, which 
when unfolded by the fullness of time were to become a blessing 
to the world, still they could not be trusted to govern themselves 
by their moral sensibilities, but were limited in their approaches 
to their own sacred tabernacle and their Great temple, by the 
outer courts which surrounded them. But we need not name 
isolated cases, for the principle has been common to all ages. If 
any of us to-day were to attempt to visit St. Peter's at Rome; 
the Mosque of Omar, at Jerusalem; the Palace of Napoleon, in 
France, or of Victoria, in England, we should find them all 
strictly guarded. Just so with the ancient people that erected 
these American antiquities, they understood human nature well 
enough, to know that it was better to spend money, and labor 
to maintain the peace and dignity of their government, by 
guarding against trouble, than to spend it to quell insurrection. 
Hence these numerous monuments of their wisdom and great- 
ness spread all over our lands. And it is left for us, without the 
aid of letters to study the theory of their government from these 
mute relics of a pre-historic age 

‘*My own theory in regard to these strange works has been 
shadowed forth in what I have already said. [ have told you I 
looked upon them as the monuments of peace and not of war: 
The circumvallations, or inclosures of what ever form are the 
outer-courts of seals of royalty, and of temples of worship, and 
inclosures of magazines or public stores, of public parks, or pleas- 
ure grounds while others were for athletic exercises and other 
public games. We find the works varied in their character, and 
well adapted to these several uses. Those whose nature indi- | 
cate the location of seals of royalty, or of temples of worship, 
are so constructed that the outside multitude could easily ap- 
proach to within a suitable distance to offer their adulation to 
the princes, or their adoration to the gods, and witness the sac- 
rificial offerings of the priests in the temples, yet the deep moat 
inside of the wall guarded those sacred precincts from the press 
of an enthusiastic or a sacreligious multitude. The same may 
be said as to the adaptation of those whose nature and location 
indicate other uses, whether for pleasure or for the protection o 
public stores. In some places these works are numerous and 
expensive, and indicate a crowded state of society, or rather a 
large city population. The works gradually grow more sparse 
as they recede from these apparently central points, but with 
occasional minor clusters that indicate the location and protec- 
tion of subordinate rulers, the location of magazines, etc., yet 
we find no signs of discord or of separate independence. Such 
a great central city do we think once occupied the hills and val- 
leys of Licking, and centered on Cherry valley. 

‘To the greater part of the mounds we assign the character of 
watch-towers and signal stations, from which the watchmen 
kept a constant look-out and, by concerted signals, could report 
any incipient move towards insurrection or insubordination to 
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the laws, as wellas to announce the signs of the times, or the 
approach of danger from the elements, or from any other 
source. The location of these mounds not only indicate such 
a use, but is such as to greatly facilitate such a mode of com- 
munication with rapidity and certainty. The idea of such an 
attache to the government as a watchman is not novel, for 
such an office was common among the primitive oriental gov- 
ernments, and judging from the writings of Isaiah and [ze- 
kiel, they were found among the Jews at a later date than that 
of the erection of these American antiquities. In an age when 
letters were unknown, watchmen, and such a system of signal 
communications, were of great importance in the government 
of a large tribe or nation. There are in some places, usually on 
level plains, many small mounds that were doubtless erected as 
tumuli for the distinguished dead, while there are others that 
seem to combine several uses. But the greater portion of the 
scattered mounds were, doubtless, for the use we have assigned 
them, and constituted a system of communication extending 
from the center to the circumference of the kingdom, equaled 
only by the modern telegraph. These watchmen were doubt- 
less among the learned men of the nation or tribe, and their 
position an honorable and an honored one in the kingdom, for 
they must have constituted the principal medium of communi- 
cation between the different and distant portions of the king- 
dom. Having been educated for this special office, it was prob- 
ably held for life, andI should not think it incredible to suppose 
that vaults may have been prepared in the,base of their 
watch-towers to receive their mortal remains, after having been 
worn out in the service of their country, that they might, after 
death, continue to enjoy a relation to their honored position 
in life. This may account for the few human bones found in 
some of those scattered tumuli. 

‘“The mathematical skill manifest in the construction of some 
of these works, as well as the fine topographical engineering 
shown in the location of these signal mounds, indicate a pretty 
high degree of culture, for that age of the world, and, I think, 
conclusive evidence that they were not erected by the ancestors 
of our native Indians, as it is not probable that they ever ad- 
vanced beyond the hunter-grade of civilization in which we 
found them, while our Mound Builders must have been much in 
advance of this. These signal mounds are not always found 
on the highest hills, but where they will command the most 
complete view of the whole land, whether below or above their 
location, and where they can be seen by the greatest number of 
other mounds, by views through valleys, or between distant hill- 
tops. This feature is an important one, andcannot be the result 
of accident. On the contrary, it shows a careful economy in 
locating them, so as to attain the object of their erection with 
the least amount of labor possible. This would have been 
needless had their design been other than that we have assigned 
them. They would, in many instances, have much better suited 
the theory of ‘worship in high places,’ or of ‘monuments for the 
dead,’ if they had been differently situated from that in which 
we find them. We, in one instance, found a mound on an offset 
or table on the hillside, where it commanded the view of an adja- 
cent valley that could not have been seen from the top of the hill, 
while there was none on the hill-top, seventy-five feet above the 
plain or level table on which the mound was situated. And yet 
this mound was but little less conspicuously situated in its rela- 
tion to the other mounds than if it had been on the top of the 
hill. Again, the size of these ‘tumuli’ are, to a considerable 
extent, governed by the nature of the ground on which they are 


located. On high, narrow pointed, natural elevations, they are 
much less than when the hill-top presents a broad, level surface; 
also, on gently undulating plains they are larger and taller 
than when situated on the hills or on smooth plains. Another 
feature that I have noticed is: that their number is governed 
by the character of the face of the country where they are situ- 
ated. On rough, broken lands they are numerous, while on 
smooth plains they are few. Still, where they are found at all 
they are found in sufficient numbers to overlook the whole sur- 
face of the land. In our prairies of eastern Illinois, there are but 


“few, except along the banks of the Wabash, but the few found 


away-from the larger streams are generally large and tall, and 
so situated as to overlook a large district of country. Now, we 
would ask, why all this kind of discrimination, if their primary 
object had been of a military character, or for altars for sacri- 
fices, or as monuments for the distinguished dead? 

“In fact, such a theory is irreconcilable with the human un- 
derstanding of the nature and relation of things. The mind 
must be educated to such theories before it can see any thing in 
these works to justify them, that these ancient Americans, like 
the ancient Egyptians, Phoenicians, Assyrians, Chinese, and 
other original tribes or nations, may have been superstitious in 
some things, and behind the present age in the arts and-sci- 
ences, may be quite true, but that isno reason why we should 
attribute to them intellectual inconsistencies that would sink 
them below the wild tribes, that roved through our forests when 
first found by the people of Europe. How many of us can 
give a rational account of the original design of the pyramids 
of Egypt? We may think we know, but with an unbroken 
chain of history reaching nearly back to the probable period of 
their erection, we still know but little about them; yet they are 
there, and were erected by the most learned nation of that age. 

“There are at least eight forts 01 circumvallations in the 
county that | know of, that are not noticed by any of those 
writers, except three mentioned by Mr. Smucker, and there 
cannot be less than three hundred mounds that are not noticed 
at all; yet when they are viewed as a whole, they present a very 
different feature than when seen in isolated parts, though these 
parts may have been the most prominent portion of the works. 
They must be examined from the center to the circumference, 
and the relation of the several parts to the whole, as well as the 
scientific harmony of those relations, must be studied to fully 
comprehend their use. Let any person that is well acquainted 
with the face of the country inform himself as to the location 
of fifty or one hundred of these seattered mounds in Licking 
county, and then let him ascend a few of them and imagine the 
timber all removed, and he will be astonished at the harmony 
of their relations. Nearly all will seem to be in plain view from 
And, further, that nearly all seem to have 
been built with reference to the works in Cherry valley as a 
comman center. Cherry valley is that part of Licking valley, 
west of the city of Newark, that lies between the Pataskala 
and the Raccoun branches of the Licking river, extending from 
their junction up the Pataskala to the mouth of Auter creek, 
and up Raccoon creek some three miles to the range of hills 
dividing the Raccoon and Auter creek valleys. It is a beautiful 
plaln, the soil is gravelly but very fertile. It embraces about 
three thousand acres of land, and lies nearly in the shape of an 
equilateral triangle. On this plain are situated several of the 
largest and most singular artificial works to be found in the 
country. The principal one of these (so called) fortifications, 
which contains about thirty acres of land, is owned and occu- 


almost every point. 
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Pied by the Licking County Agricultural society, and the place 
where they hold their annual fairs. This part of the valley seems 
to constitute a central point in the extensive cluster of works 
lying in this and adjoining counties. 

“After becoming satisfied in my own mind, by observations 
from various elevated points, that the arrangement and location 
of the works of Licking would justify the theory that Cherry 
valley was-the central point, whence radiated the power that 
controlled and gave vitality to this great city, whose inhabitants 
perhaps numbered but little less than the present population of 
the whole State, this! beautiful valley and its works began to as- 
Sume an importance in this field of antiquities that I never had 
thought of before, though familiar with its curious works all my 
life. Now every antique artificial feature about it became an 
object of importance, that might have wrapped up in it volumes 
of valuable history. Not having found anything in ‘Alligator 
mound’ that I thought would justify the idea of its being con- 
sidered an object of idolatrous worship, and having found the 
triangle in several of these artificial works, which is an ancient 
Symbol of the true God, I concluded to again visit the great 
work owned by the agricultural society, and examine ‘Eagle 
mound.’ I went there without any doubts about finding the 
Tepresentation of an eagle spread out on the surface in the cen- 
ter of the area enclosed by these great walls. But when I came 
to examine its form and proportions, I could not see the ‘eagle’ 
mor anything that would justify the idea that the mound was 
ever intended to represent any living thing. It could not have 
been intended to represent a bird, because there is neither head, 
neck, or tail, and the wings do not taper towards the points, but 
on the contrary are even larger towards the extreme ends. The 
abdominal dimensions are much too large to be in proportion 
with the other parts. While the Alligator mound below Gran- 
ville strikes conviction to the minds of all that see it, even at 
first sight, that it was intended to represent the great American 
crocodile, it cannot but require a great stretch of the imagina- 
tion, to find any animal characteristics whatever in this so-called 
‘Eagle mound.’ At least, such were my impressions; my feel- 
ings would have harmonized much better with the idea of call 
ing it a representation of a man, in the act of swimming, with- 
out any legs, which it might be said to represent pretty fairly. 
Ido not think that it was intended to represent any thing of the 
kind; but on the contrary, that it is the ruins of a massive tem- 
ple, or palace of a ruling prince, that had been erected with 
perishable material, such as unburnt brick. 

‘The main part of it appears to have been about fifty by one 
hundred and eighty feet, with vestibule and tower in front, and 
wings extending to the right and left some sixty feet in length 
from the main building. The wings fall back some twenty to 
twenty-five degrees from a right angle with the main building, 
and probably had towers atthe extreme ends. This is indicated 
by the larger pile of earth at the end of the wings. My reasons 
for calling this the ruin of a large building are, first—its form 
being that of a large building, with wings to the right and left, 
and vestibule and towetin front, and second, its situation; it 
being a little in the rear of the center from the great gate of 
the court that surrounds it, and fronting the entrance, or gate, 
of the court, just as I think a skilful draughtsman of any age 
would place such a building to be in harmony with its surround- 
ings. In the third place, its materials; all the plain on which 
these works in Cherry valley are situated, is full of gravel, or 
pebble stones, even to the surface, and the walls of the court 
that surround it are of the same character, while the mound, or 
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ruin, is composed of good brick-clay, free from gravel, and 
foreign to anything to be found in this vicinity, ‘There is also 
another slight elevation of this same kind of clay outside of 
the court. It is situated to the right of the road, leading from 
the gate of the court towards the Pataskala, or South fork of 
Licking river, and indicates the former existence of a block of 
buildings, or guard houses, that extended some three or four 
hundred feet from the walls of the court, to, and beyond the 
site where the trustees are preparing to erect a hotel building 
for the use of the park. This bed of clay is from twelve to 
sixteen inches deep, resting on gravel, while but a few feet from 
it the gravel is found to come to the surface. This debris, 
lying, as it does, by the side of the passway to the only 
entrance to this royal court, and between the parallel walls, that 
jt is generally believed were erected to protect the passway from 
this sacred precinct to the river, is’ strongly suggestive ‘of the 
location of a series of guard houses, to prevent the promiscuous 
entrance of improper persons to this well guarded seat of 
royalty.” 

It would be impossible, at this day, even were it 
necessary or desirable, to locate all the earthworks 
and mounds within the limits of Newark township. 
The Cherry valley seems to have been literally filled 
with them, and they were thickly placed over a 
broad territory, including the site of the city of 
Newark and much of the Raccoon valley, while, as 
Mr. Park savs, there are a hundred or more 
mounds on the surrounding hills that overlooked 
this great mound city in this valley. 

There is a mound within a short distance of the 
court house that is passed by scores of people, daily, 
on their way to and from business, that is scarcely 
noticed. It is located in the old cemetery on Sixth 
street, and’is eight or ten feet in height, and, perhaps, 
twenty-five or thirty feet in diameter. Some one 
has used it for a burying ground, and erected a: 
monument over their dead on its side. The fact 
of its being inclosed within the cemetery has pre~ 
served it from destruction by the plow. 

A curious group of mounds that attracted the 
attention and wonder of the pioneers, were unfor- 
tunately destroyed by the building of the Central 
Ohio railroad. ‘They were not far from the Old 
Fort, and stood just at the foot of Cherry valley, 
and a little east of the Ohio canal, where the above 
mentioned railroad crosses it. Three of these 
mounds stood in a line north and south; the fourth 
was a little east and between the two northern ones. 
They were all joined together at the base. In the 
destruction of this remarkable group of mounds, 
many interesting relics and facts were unearthed 
that appear worth preservation. ‘The mound far- 
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thest south was included in the embankment of the 
Central Ohio railroad, and was first destroyed. 
The other three were greatly injured by the earth 
being taken to make the railroad embankment. 
The northern mound was the largest, and was 
about twenty feet high. This was finally leveled 
to form a site for a rolling mill. The upper eight 
feet of this mound was composed almost entirely 
of black loam, which appeared in layers. These 
layers or strata had seams where the earth did not 
unite, although it appeared to be of the same char- 
acter. Between these layers there were often marks 
of fire; and in one place, from four to six inches 
extending across the mound, there were strong 
marks of fire, with charcoal and ashes. The dif- 
ferent layers of earth did not often pass all over 
the mound—sometimes not over more than a fourth 
of it, and often overlapped each other at the edges. 


It would seem that these layers of earth were put - 


on at considerable intervals of time, first on one 
side and then on the other, the different sides of the 
mound varying in structure. In the upper eight 
feet of this mound no human or other bones were 
found. Seyeral fine sheets of mica were taken out. 
A hole near the center was observed to continue 
down very near to the bottom of the mound. In 
some places this was filled with sand, differing from 
the earth around it. In the lower eight feet of the 
mound quite a number of these perpendicular 
holes were observed. One on the east side was 
filled with fine charcoal and ashes, and extended 
fully four feet below the surrounding surface of the 
earth. The whole base of this mound was of dis- 
turbed earth, four or more feet below the surround- 
ing surface. Some six or eight of these post holes 
were discovered, but none but the center one con- 
tinued for more than a few feet. They were mostly 
filled with fine sand. About one half of the lower 
portion of the mound was made of layers of blue 
clay; then there was a layer of sand, followed by 
one of cobble stone, which appeard to be immedi- 
ately over a strong burning. This layer of stone 
was about five feet from the base. In the middle 
mound the layer of cobble stone was about eight 
feet from the base, was in the center of the mound, 
sixteen inches thick, and extended all over it, thin- 
ning out toward the edges. The cobble stone, in 
all places, seemed to be put on immediately over 


the burning, none of the stones having the marks 
of fire, except those coming in contact with 
the burnt earth. The heat of the fire must have 
been intense, for the small stones in places were 
quite friable, and in places strongly marked with 
oxide of iron. This iron appearance led many to 
think that iron tools might have been placed there 
and rusted out. 

In the fourth mound the cobble stones were 
placed over burnings and on a level with the sur- 
rounding surface, and covered with creek sand. 
The blue clay in the northern mound must have 
been brought from a distance, there being none 
near like it. 

About three feet below the surrounding surface 
of the earth, and near the bottom of the large 
mound, the workmen, in digging the pit for the fly- 
wheel, found several pieces of bones and a part of 
the lower jaw of a human being with one tooth yet 
remaining in it. All the bones gave evidence of 
great age, and were in small pieces. 

The cobble stone layers in these mounds and the 
post holes are unusual features. Could the latter 
have been for a frame work, from which to suspend 
victims for sacrifice? 

Surrounding this entire group of mounds was a 
cobble stone way, about eight feet wide. This is 
yet plainly to be seen north of the railroad, but the 
remainder has been destroyed. This oblong circle 
of stone must have been one hundred yards in its 
north and south diameter, and sixty-six yards east 
and west. Within sight of this gronp of mounds 
were Originally about one dozen. Many of these 
have been destroyed. The digging of the pit for 
the fly-wheel revealed, the lower portion of this 
mound, better than examination heretofore made, 
and showed plainly that human beings had been 
buried at least four feet beneath the surrounding 
surface of the earth. 

During the excavating process the place was vis- 
ited by many citizens, and gentlemen from a dis- 
tance, and much interest taken. 

The greater portion of these mounds being com- 
posed of sand and loam may account for the 
paucity of bones found in them. The best pre- 
served skeletons are found where the ground is 
mostly clay. 


It was observed by the early settlers that the 
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Indians buried their dead in and about these 
mounds; but these burials were thought to be 
easily distinguishable from those of the Mound 
Builders. 

In 1827, while digging the Ohio canal, a small 
mound was dug out where the second lock now 
stands. Many human bones were found similar to 

those in the group above mentioned. 

Several skeletons were found buried near these 
mounds, which were, no doubt, those of Indians, 
the bones indicating no great age, and having cop- 
per implements buried with them. Near one was 
found two copper quivers for arrows, and a large 
shell, which had apparently been used as a drinking 
cup. Another small skeleton had by its side a 
quiver for arrows and a copper hatchet, with beads 
and other trinkets. These Indians and Mound 
Builders appeared to have two things in common; 
one is the copper implements, and the other the 
sheets of mica. This latter is found in their 
mounds and mixed with their pottery. The 
small Indian skeleton referred to above was partly 
covered with mica, some of it adhering to the 
bones. Another skeleton was found covered with 
arge sheets of mica; at least half a peck of mica 


with the bones were brought to town; this, at the 
time, was supposed to be the remains of an Indian. 
All the copper yet found in the mounds in this re- 
gion has been native, unsmelted. 

According to some antiquarians these mounds 
would be ealled sacrificial or altar mounds, but the 
truth is that most, if not all, in this vicinity, are of 
a similar character, and might, with the same pro- 
priety, be called sacrificial, for, as a general thing, a 
skeleton, or sometimes two or three side by side are 
found, covered with earth, then evidences of fire, 
then another skeleton covered in the same way, 
and so on; but these skeletons and evidences of 
fire do not extend regularly over the mound. 
Sometimes a skeleton and a burning will be found 
only on one side, and then again on the other, ata 
different elevation; but almost always in every 
mound is found one grand burning extending all 
over the mound, as if there had been a grand cer- 
emony for the benefit of all those buried beneath. 
In the large mound above mentioned there were 
two of these general burnings. Sometimes human 
bones are found with the marks of fire, indicating 
the probability of human sacrifice. 


CHAPTER LXVI. 


NEWARK TOWNSHIP CONTINUED. 


Its INDIAN HisToRY--ORGANIZATION—TOPOGRAPHY—STREAMS—PONDS AND STAGNANT WATERS—-THE FIRST RACE 
CouURSE—DEPTH OF SOIL—AN UNHEALTHY DIsTRICT—DR. WILSON'S CONTRIBUTION ON THE EARLY DISEASES AND 


THEIR TREATMENT. 


‘There truth and’beauty are, for there is nature, 
Serene and simple. She will be our priestess, 
And in her calm and uncomplaining face 
We will read well her rubric and be wise.” 
—Joaquin Miller. 


UT little, if any, Indian history connected with 
this township has been preserved. A few tem- 
porary camps are remembered, and that they roved 
freely through these beautiful valleys, hunted, 
fished and paddled their canoes along these wild 
and pretty streams; sang their war songs, danced 


their war dances, fought, loved, married, ate, drank 
and died, is not doubted. ‘They have left behind 
them history enough from which to glean this 
much, however worthless it may be. They seem 
to have been a worthless race, hence, in the econ- 
omy of the univerce, they must perish to give place 
to those who develop and make better use of Na- 
ture’s unlimited resources. 

This township was not organized until June 6, 
1810, but was surveyed in 1797, by John G, Jack- 
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son, deputy surveyor under Rufus Putnam, then 
surveyor general of the United States. It is num- 
ber two, range twelve, and contains sixteen thou- 
sand four hundred and thirty-eight and nine-tenth 
acres. Number one, or the northeast quarter of 
the township or section was located by John Rath- 
bone, and contains four thousand two hundred 
and eighteen and nine.tenth acres. This section 
was sold to Colonel Benjamin Wilson of Clarks- 
burgh, Virginia, and has since been known as the 
“Wilson section.” Quarter township number two, 
is the northwest section, and was located by George 
Jackson. It contains four thousand acres. Sec- 
tion number three is the southwest quarter, and 
was located by Adam Harborson. It contains 
four thousand acres, and is called the Cherry Valley 
section. Number four is the town section, and was 
located by J. A. Cummins and John and George 
W. Burnet. It contains four thousand two hun- 
dred and twenty acres. 

There were many acts of Congress touching the 
manner of disposing of the unoccupied lands of 
the United States military tract, of which this 
township was apart, up to 1812, when the land 
department was reorganized; but none of them 
had any effect on this township, for the sections 
had all been located very early. 

Nearly the whole of this township lies in a sort 
of funnel-shaped basin, with the neck toward the 
Licking Narrows. It is watered by the North fork 
of Licking, which enters the township from the 
north, near the center of its northern line, and 
passing southeast joins the main stream near its 
eastern border; and by the South fork of Licking, 
which forms the southeastern line of the township 
to within a few miles of Newark,, joining the North 
fork within the city limits, and by the Raccoon 
fork, which coming from the west, thrugh Granville 
township, passes across this township a little south 
of its center, and joins the South fork within the 
city limits. In addition to these streams, which 
are all of good size, Ramp creek crosses the south- 
ern part of the township, emptying its waters into 
the South fork, within its limits; and numerous 
smaller streams, tributaries of those named, cross 
the township in different directions. 

Coming toward Newark from the east, the hills 
on the right gradually recede, and near the city the 


bottom lands widen out abruptly. The highlands 
north of the city run nearly at right angles with the 
Licking river, forming the east bank of the North 
fork, and the highlands south forming the east bank 
of the South fork. This area of apparently level 
land, extends up the North fork to the mouth of 
Brushy fork, thence west and south along the base 
of the Welsh hills to Licking summit at the South 
fork, and down that stream to Newark. This con- 
stitutes the body of the “funnel”, and contains 
twenty-five thousand acres of excellent land, that 
one would suppose, from a glance over it, was al- 
most level; yet from its western terminus to the 
“Black Hand” there is a fall of at least one hun- 
dred and forty feet in this distance of twelve miles. 

It will be observed that in almost every part there 
are gentle terraces downward, to all the various 
streams making all the surface of very easy drainage. 
The highlands north and south of Newark appear 
to be the western terminus of the great coal fields 
which extend to the Alleghanies. This large basin, or 
area of comparatively level land, in which Newark 
is situated, was once, like the bottom lands of the 
Licking, covered with a dense forest, and under- 
growth of bushes and wild vines; and on account 
of the numerous and rapid streams which centered 
large quantities of drift wood 
blocked the streams and lay piled in every con- 
ceivable shape and direction causing the waters to 
overflow and inundate a great portion of this 
basin whenever there was an unusually heavy fall 
of rain. When the floods subsided large pools of 
stagnant water were left here and there, which 
were the cause of much sickness among the early 
settlers. Perhaps in no other portion of the town- 
ship was this so obviously the cause of sickness as 
in the vicinity of Log-pond run. About one and 
a half miles northwest of Newark, this little 
stream, passing through this level ground, became 
obstructed, and spread over about thirty acres of 
woodland, causing the large timber to die and fall 
down, thus covering this large area with fallen 
timber, which could only be traversed by footmen 
walking on the logs. This was called the “log 
pond,” and gave name to the stream. A little fur- 
ther north was another pond, clear of trees, called 
the “Goose pond,” which covered seventy-five or 
eighty acres at times, and was a famous resort for 


in this valley, 
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wild geese and ducks. These ponds were par- | of the stream, thus forming a complete barrier to 


tially drained about 1817. There was another 


large pond directly west of Newark, which contin- 


ued to exist at a much later date. It covered 
forty or fifty acres, and was called the “Big 


Prairie,” being mostly clear of timber. It was full 


of muskrat houses, flags and grass. This pond 
was a somewhat remarkable one. It was dry in 

1805; corn had been raised on it by some of the 

first settlers, and it was used in the fall of that 

year for a race-course; the posts where the judges 
had their station remained standing on the east 

side, where the water was afterward several feet 

deep. It gave rise to much speculation among 
the settlers, who were unable to account for the 
fact that some seasons, when there was abundance 
of rain, the pond would nearly dry up; and again 
in other very dry seasons, the pond would be full 
of water. Regarding this, Dr. J. N. Wilson, from 
whose article this topographical matter is mainly 
taken, says: ‘‘My attention was called to the dry- 
ing up of this pond one summer soon after the 
water was let into the canal for the first time. 
Owing to the character of the sub-soil in most of 
this region, which is made up mostly of loose 
gravel and sand, the water percolated through it, 
filling up the wells and cellars all along the canal 
in its vicinity, but as the bottom became puddled 
the percolation ceased. Recollecting this fact, and 
remembering that the previous fall had been very 
dry, followed by a very cold winter which caused 
the water to be frozen toa great depth, thereby 
effectually breaking up the puddling at the bottom 
of the pond, at once explained to my mind the 
disappearance of the water the following spring 
There was no stream of water run- 
It was located just 


and summer. 
ning into or out of this pond. 
north of the old fort.” 

There is another fact which, no doubt, had a 
great influence in retaining in this funnel-shaped 
basin the poisonous miasms formed in it. The 
highlands, as above described, forming the sides 
of the basin, were covered with very lofty trees, 
principally oak, with a dense undergrowth, mingled 
in many places with spruce and other evergreens, 
which came to the very edge of the Licking 
river, and in many places the tops of these large 
trees nearly came together from the opposite sides 


| 


the winds, and damming up, as it were, the outlet 
of this funnel. This obstruction was not greatly 
| disturbed until the construction of the Ohio canal, 
and subsequently by the building of the Ohio 
Central & Steubenville railroads. The quarrying 
of stone and the clearing of the forests has at last 
made a complete outlet for the winds, which may 
now sweep freely through this passage and give 
complete ventilation to the basin above. This has 
no doubt played an important part in improving 
the health of this great basin. ‘The cultivation of 
the soil, the drainage of the ponds, the clearing 
away of the drift-wood from the streams, and the 
building of good houses, and other comforts, have 
converted this once sickly locality into a region as 
healthy and beautiful as can be found in the State. 
The alluvial as well a diluvial deposit is by no 
means of uniform depth in this basin. It may be 
a hundred feet in places to the bottom, yet in 
others, as where the Central Ohio railroad crosses 
the Licking river, the original rock comes to the 
surface; and again two miles up the North fork 
the rock appears. The great amount of decom- 
posible matter contained in this gravelly plateau 
‘has disappointed many in their estimates of the 
durability of the soil for tillage. The very early 
settlers feared that as soon as the vegetable mould 
that formed the surface should be exhausted by 
tillage, the soil would become sterile and worth- 
less. Fifty years ago it was said that such and 
such fields were about worn out, but the recuper- 
ative power of this soil, by the decomposition of 
the limestone and other earthy compounds, is won- 
derful, and these same fields continue to yield the 
best crops, equal to any of the newer lands, and 
making more certain crops from the fact that they 
are less affected by any excess or want of rain than 
Whatever else was produced in this 
basin, it was very certain to produce, in pioneer 
times, an abundant crop of fever and its accom- 
paniments, and verified the saying of the Indians 
“that the Lick-Licking was a bad place to raise 


clay soils. 


papooses.” 

And it is a mistake to suppose that it took but 
few years to change this miasmatic region into a 
healthy one. It was soon found that where the 
trees were cut down and the under-brush cleared 
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away, there immediately sprang up in the places 
thus exposed to the sun, the most luxuriant growth 
of weeds, grasses, vines and plants, covering all 
the partly cleared lands, which more than compen- 
sated for the removal of the trees. ‘This growth 
was very vigorous, and formed a covering for many 
wild animals as well as large numbers of venomous 
reptiles. ‘These were a continual dread to the early 
settlers, and not only to the settlers, but the horses 
and cattle were in constant fear of them, and often 
suffered from their poisonous fangs. 

Dr. John Newman Wilson was one of the early 
and prominent settlers of Newark, and identified 
with its interests and prosperity during his long 
life of seventy years. His father came here in 
1806 with a numerous family, all of whom left the 
mark of their individuality upon this county. Dr. 
Wilson was long an honored member of the pio- 
neer society here, and died in October, 1868. 
‘The following regarding the early diseases preva- 
lent in Newark and vicinity, is from one of his 
interesting and valuable papers. From it may also 
be gleaned other matters pertinent to the early 
history of Newark: 

‘My father and family moved to and settled near this city in 
1806, when I was a small boy, and consequently I must rely on 
older and earlier settlers for most of my facts, and from none 
have I received information, more capable of giving it, than 
from my medical preceptor, the late Dr. John J. Brice. Dr. 
Brice, in his youth, resided in the healthy county of Harrison, 
West Virginia, where he had the advantage of a good prepara- 
tory education. He read medicine in Pittsburgh and Union- 
town, Pennsylvania. During his studies he obtained some 
notoriety by being, perhaps, the first to practice vaccination 
west of the mountains, which I think was in 180r. 

‘His preceptor had obtained some vaccine matter from a then 
representative of Kentucky, as he passed by Uniontown on his 
way home from Congress. ‘Ihis virus had been sent to the 
President of the United States by Dr. Jenner, of London, to be 
distributed to members of Congress. 

‘(His preceptor, Dr. Simonson, having little faith in this in- 
novation turned the matter over to his pupil, ‘Jack Brice,” 
who immediately began his tests. 
interest, 


Itsoon created widespread 
Dr. Brice, thereafter, always took great interest in the 
subject of vaccination, and was the most careful physician I 
ever knew in the selection of virus, 
was peculiar. 


His mode of vaccination 
He made it a rule, whenever he could, about the 
tenth day after vaccination, to examine the pock, and if well 
matured, he would make a slight puncture with the lancet, take 
some virus and insert it in the other arm of the same person, so, 
as he said, to go through the same process as the first, and 
destroy any remaining susceptibility that might exist. I have 
yet to learn that any of the early settlers who were vaccinated 
by Dr, Brice, have had even varioloid. He must have vaccin- 
ated hundreds of families in this county. 


“Dr. Brice located in Newark in November 1803, I think, ~ 
having a good opinion of his qualificaticns ; and many of his 
oll acquaintances having settled in and about Newark, they : 
gave the commencement of his professional career an impetus, — 
and he had high expectations of success. 

“In the beginning of his practice he had. to deal principally 
with inflammatory diseases, particularly pleurisy, which he said 
was much more common at that time than in after years. In 
his treatment of inflammatory diseases his success equaled his 
expecjations, except in that of rheumatism,*which was then as 
stubborn as it has ever since been. In his treatment of inflamma- 
tory fevers, cathartics, antimonials and the free use of the lan- 
cet with blisters, usually effected a cure. Most of the early 
settlers were from the healthy regions of Virginia and Pennsyl- 
vania, and he thonght they bore blood-letting better than they 
did after remaining for a time in this unhealthy and miasmatic 
section--as it then was. When the summer and fall diseases 
began he found they did not so readily yield to the lancet and 
his doses of ‘‘tenand ten,” as taught by Dr. Rush, a famous 
Philadelphia physician, but he persevered. . 

‘He found that by his treatment the remittent fevers seemed to 
yield, in part, and assume the intermittent or ague form; but 
when winter came plenty of his patients were stil] shaking, yet 
he did not give up the use of the lancet, but tried it in every 
stage of the disease; often bleeding just before, as well as in, 
the cold stage, and sometimes with success; but when. he saw 
the result in many cases, such as enlarged spleen, dropsy and 
other sad consequences, together with the murmuring of his 
patients, he felt but little flattered by his success. It is true he 
did not confine himself entirely to the remedies above men- 
tioned, but sometimes used emetics, Peruvian bark and opium, 
though sparingly. He also made some use of Virginia snake 
root, poplar bark, willow, dogwood and cherry. 

‘‘Dr. Brice having founded his practice on the theoretical 
views of Dr. Rush, believing with him that yellow fever was 
only a higher grade of bilious fever, ih all its forms; and that if 
Dr. Rush succeeded by giving his doses of ‘‘ten and ten” of 
calomel and jalap, and in the use of the lancet, he could not 
conceive why the milder forms of the disease should not yield to 
the same treatment. He felt so vexed with his want of success, 
and so disappointed in his expectations, that he returned to his 
friends in Virginia, determined to abandon the profession and 
look up some other vocation in life. His brother, however, 
dissuaded him from this, and induced him to visit Philadelphia 
and consult Dr. Rush. He attended part of one course of lec- 
tures there, and related to Dr. Rush his disappointments. The 
latter took’an interest in his statements, and advised him to re- 
turn to his field of labor, telling him that Dr. Caldwell, who 
had been his student, was then engaged in translating a work 
from the Latin he thought would be of great service to him; 
advised him to procure a copy and be governed by it in his 
practice. This work he obtained in 1805, before leaving Phila. 
delphia. I am certain that this book must have saved the lives 
of many of the pioneers. 

“Dr. Brice haying purchased a good supply of medicines in 
Philadelphia, including a good quality of chinchona bark, an 
article not always easily obtained, returned to Newark and re- 
sumed his practice. The lancet was used more sparingly, and 
only to relieve some organ from the violent action of the heart. 
Calomel and jalap were used to disgorge the bilious matter and 
correct the biliary secfetions. This, with the free use of the 
bark during the intermissions of the fever, became the founda- 
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tion of his practice. His success now came fully up to his ex- 
pectations, and he had plenty of business. 

“The country was sparsely settled, and he made long rides 
into the country, often going into adjoining counties. At that 
time it was the remittent form of fever that gave the most per 
plexity, this sometimes proving fatal. In accordance with Se. 
nac’s advice, he gave up bark during the remission in cases 
where he apprehended danger. In many of these cases coma 
often occurred early; in these his main reliance was on the 
bark. His favorite mode was to give it ina decoction, acidulated 
with sulphuric acid; but in ordinary cases it was taken in doses 
of a teaspoonful in wine every hour, or mixed with a decoction 
of Virginia snakeroot. A very common way, too, was to ad- 
minister it in doses of a teaspoonful in the common beverage of 
the country, whiskey. 

“An old and popular psescription was: bark, one ounce; 
Virginia snakeroot, one-half ounce; sal tartar, twelve grains; 
whiskey, one pint: drink ad /iditum. 

“Tt was not long until a prejudice arose against the use of 
barks by those who had protracted ague, they attributing to the 
remedy what was the result of the disease, saying they could 
feel the effect of the bark in their bones, as people often now 
Say their bones are full of quinine. (Quinine was first used 
here in 182s, the first ounce costing sixteen dollars.) 

‘It is a mistake to suppose that typhoid fever did not occut 
among the early settlers. My eldest brother laid the greatet 
part of the year 1805-6 with this fever. It was then called 
typhus. 

‘In the winter of 1812-13 snow was sufficient for the running 
of sleighs and sleds most of the winter; there was, perhaps, bet_ 
ter sleighing than has been known since, so that corn, oats, pork, 
flour, etc., were taken to Sandusky and other points on the 
lakes, from this place, on sleds. This wasnot only a great ad- 
vantage to the pioneers, but a God-send to the army then fight_ 
ing the British. Near the close of the war an epidemic of the most 
fatal character prevailed, known by the name of ‘Cold plague. 
The attack was mostly violent chill followed by fever and se- 
Vere pain in some region, gewerally in the lungs, but often in the 
brain, and sometimes in the bowels or limbs, the pain often 
preceding the chill. Delirium soon attended and the patient 
sank; the disease often proving fatal in forty-eight hours. If it 
lasted several days the symptoms were generally of a typhoid 
character. At first most of the cases proved tatal; blood- 
letting was found to be injurious, and medicines of all kinds 
seemed equally so. The practice finally adopted was that of 
putting the patient to bed and dosing with warm teas and warm 
applications to the exterior surface. ‘The boughs of the spruce 
pine were extensively used for this purpose, and it was thought 
the pine had some peculiar virtue in this disease. This fatal 
epidemic swept over the country at that time, much the same as 
the cholera has since done. 

‘The measles and whooping-cough prevailed with the early 
settlers as they have since; also colds and influenza. Diarrhoea 
never prevailed as an epidemic in our early settlements until the 
approach of the cholera in 1832. Dysentery was also unknown 
until 1826. It then made its appearance in the neighborhood 
of Brownsville, in this county, and was called the bloody flux. 
We had many cases in Newark in the fall of this year, and it 
prevailed with great violence the following summer, and was at- 
tended with greater fatality throughout the summer than any 
other disease has ever been. 

“Puerperal fever was frequent about this time—1825-28. 
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Perhaps more women died from this cause, than at any other 
time, before or since. 

“Scarlatina was unknown in Newark until 1831, The first 
case was a boy in the family of the late Lucius Smith, who then 
lived in a brick house since used for the Baltimore & Ohio rail- 
road depot. The disease soon became a severe scourge and 
many children died with it. 

‘Consumption, I think, was less common in early times than 
at present, and was confined to families with a hereditary taint. 

“What has been said about diseases in Newark will apply 
equally to other portions of the county, except the highlands, 
where intermittents were less prevalent. In the northwestern 
portion of the county milk sickness was not uncommon, and a 
number of deaths were caused by it. 
at irregular intervals until 1835. 

‘The first physician in Newark, as far as I am able to learn, 
was a Dr. Allen. He came from New York with a Mr. ‘Rath- 
bone, aland agent. He left a few years after Dr. Brice settled 
There was a Dr. Ager in Granville, in an early day, but 
he soon retired from business. 

“Dr. Handley practiced medicine here in 1809-10. 
from the east. 

“Dr. Noah Harris came here probably in 1808, and was mar- 
tied in 1810. Dr. Brice soon formed a partnership with him. 
He wasa good physician and a popular and useful man.” 


It continued to prevail 


here. 


He was 


Medical attention was hard to secure in those 
days, on account of the sparsity of the population 
and the condition of the roads. Physicians went 
altogether on horseback, with their pill bags buck- 
led to the saddle. Wheeled vehicles were first 
used by the physicians about 1830. Medicines 
were hard to procure; it took several weeks to get 
them from eastern cities, and often they were 
worthless. Peruvian bark, especially, was high in 
price and often of no value. Drs. Brice and Harris 
controlled the practice of medicine about Newark 
for twenty-five years. 

Most of the early-time physicians of Newark 
are named in this chapter. Those of a later date, 
who practiced their profession between the years 
1825 and 1850, were Dr. Elisha Cooper, Dr. Dan- 
iel Marble, Dr. Edward Stanbery, Dr. J. N. Wil- 
son, the Drs. Dickinson, father and son, Dr. Z. C. 
McElroy, and Dr. Thomas H. Roe, all of whom 
have deceased, except the two last named. Dr. 
McElroy has been a successful and respectable 
physician of Zanesville for about thirty years, and 
also an extensive contributor to the medical peri- 
odicals of Europe and America. Dr. Roe still de- 
votes himself to the practice of his profession in 
Newark and vicinity, making surgery, as he has 
always done, a specialty. Dr. Cooper was from 
New Hampshire, Dr. Marble from western New 
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York, Dr. Stanbery from Zanesville, and the Dick- 
insons from England. They were respectable and 
successful practitioners, as was also Dr. J. N. Wil- 
son, of whom a full biographical sketch is given in 
connection with the genealogy of the Wilsons. 
Among those most prominent of a later day 
were Drs. J. H. Hamill, A. Barrows, L. T. Ballou, 
J. R. Black, B. F. Spencer, and others, most of 
whose names will be found among the members of 
the Licking County Medical society, given else- 
where in this history. Of the foregoing all are 


living and in full practice, except Dr. Ballou, of 
whom an extended biographical sketch is given 
elsewhere in this volume. Dr. Black has been a 
voluminous writer on subjects chiefly bearing on 
hygiene and medical science generally. His work 
entitled ““Ten Laws of Health,” and his contribu- 
tions to scientific journals, and to the annual pub. 
lications of the “American Health association” of 
which he is a member, have met with a good de- 
gree of public favor. 


CHAPTER LXVII. 


NEWARK TOWNSHIP AND CITY. 


First SETTLERS AND SETTLEMENTS——GENERAL WILLIAM C. SCHENCK—LAYING OUT THE TOWN OF NEWARK—A Co oO 
THE ORIGINAL RECORD—THE SETTLERS OF 1802—FIRST SALE OF LOTS IN NEWARK—FIRST BUILDINGS ERECTED— 
REV. JOHN WrIGHT—WHAT Mrs. HAUGHEY SAYS—THE EARLY TAVERNS—WHAT DR. WILSON SAYS—THE OLp 
Court House, JAIL AND WHIPPING PosT—A BRIEF SKETCH OF THE SCHOOLS OF NEWARK FROM THE FIRST TO THE 


PRESENT TIME—THE PRESS OF NEWARK. 


“New empires rise, 
Gathering the strength of hoary centuries, 
And rush down like the Alpine avalanche, 


Startling the nations.” ; 
—Prentice. 


N the two previous chapters on this township, 
an effort has been made to impress upon the 
mind a picture of the country as it appeared just 
prior to its occupation by the white-race, and this 
picture, it will be perceived, was not, a flattering 
one, though believed to be a faithful one. The 
picture was beautiful to the eye, the surface was 
diversified and lovely, but beneath that surface 
lurked the savage, the wild animal, the venomous 
reptile and the malarial poison that insidiously and 
stealthily attacked the vital powers of the pioneers. 
All these in addition to the dense forest were to be 
conquered and put out of the way. This was done 
but it cost many lives, like the fighting of any other 
great battle. 

Up to the year 1801, no white settlement existed 
within the limits of the township. A few settlers 
were in the Licking valley, and the Staddens had 
erected their cabin, and settled very near its east- 


ern line. It was up the Licking valley, from the 
direction of Zanesville, that the first settlers came, 
over roads of their own construction. During the 
year 1801, four families settled within the limits of 
this township, and the record does not show which 
of these came first. One of these was Samuel 
Parr, who settled in the Licking valley, just below 
the junction of the North and South forks, and 
first above the Staddens, on what was afterward 
known as the “Miller” farm. James Macauly 
and James Danner located near the mouth of the 
Ramp creek, in the southern part of the township, - 
where the first named built a “tub mill” or “corn 
cracker,” the first water-power concern within the 
present limits of the county. There were other 
settlers, also, in this year, on Ramp creek, not far 
from its mouth. These were Phineas and Fred- 
erick Ford, and Benoni Benjamin. Phineas Ford 
settled in Union township; Frederick very near the 
present line between Union and Newark town- : 
ships, but Benjamin settled within the limits of 
Newark township, near where the canal feeder 
crosses Ramp creek. It is believed these four 
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families constituted the entire population of this 
township in 1801. In 1802, however, immigrants 
came in greater numbers, and from this time for- 
ward there was a steady stream of immigration. 
The most important arrival in this year was that of 
General William C. Schenck, who laid out the town 
of Newark, calling it after his native place, New- 
ark, New Jersey. This territory was then in Fair- 
field county, and continued so until 1808. 

Hon. William.C. Schenck was an early emigrant 
to the Miami valley, where he was a large land- 
holder. Heand Daniel C. Cooper were proprietors 
of the town of Franklin, in Warren county, Ohio, 
situated on the Big Miami river, which they laid 
out in 1795. There Mr. Schenck resided and 
some of his descendants are yet living in that 
vicinity. 

In 1799 Mr. Schenck was chosen secretary of 
the first council of the Northwest Territory, and 
served also at the second, and probably the third 
and last sessions. 

In 1803 he was elected a member of the first 
senate of Ohio, serving two years. In 1820 he 
was elected a member of the house of representa- 
tives of Ohio, and died at Columbus during his 
term of service, January, 1821. He was a manof 
character, ability and enterprise, and _ greatly 
esteemed by his fellow pioneers of the Miami val- 
ley. -He was father of Rear Admiral James F. 
Schenck, of the United States navy, and of Gen- 
eral Robert C. Schenck, who is known to the whole 
country as an old time member of Congress, a 
Union general and a minister to foreign courts. 

William C. Schenck was an officer in General 
Harrison’s army in the War of 1812, and was best 
known as General Schenck. He was a true patriot, 
a gallant soldier, and was conspicuous for heroism 
in the heroic age of the great northwest. 

He became part owner of section four in this 
township, his partners being G. W. Burnet and John 
N. Cummins; and being a practical surveyor, 
came over here from Warren county to survey their 
land and ascertain its exact location. He brought 
with him the plats of the surveys of this and the 
adjoining townships, and boarded with Isaac Stad- 
den, while engaged in his work. He was soon 
able to inform the settlers here, who were the 
‘owners of the land. No one in what is now Lick- 


ing county, in 1801, was living on his own land 
except John Van Buskirk; all the rest were 
squatters, 

After locating their land, it appeared to these 
men that the forks of the Licking was a good place 
for a town, and Newark was accordingly platted. 
The surveying was done by a well known early 
settler, Samuel H. Smith. 
of the original record: 


The following is a copy 


“In conformity to a law of the territory northwest of the 
Ohio, now in force, this plat and description of the town of 
Newark is made for the purpose of being recorded. 

“The town is laid out in blocks or squares of twenty-five 
perches, each block is subdivided into lots, and has an alley¥ one 
pole wide, running through the center each way, and crossing 
at mght angles. Each lot contains seventy-two square poles, 
and is six perches in breadth, and twelve in length. Main 
street is eight poles wide, the other streets are each six poles 
wide. The common or public ground may be appropriated to 
county purposes by consent of two-thirds of the inhabitants of 
the town, and not otherwise, excepting one hundred and forty- 
four square poles in the centre of said public ground, which is 
given for county or State purposes, to be applied to no other 
purposes whatever. 

‘“‘The ground between Front street and the river, all the 
streets and alleys and the public grounds, except as before ex- 
cepted, are given perpetually for the use of the inhabitants of 
the town of Newark. 

“The course of Main street is south sixty-five degrees west, 
and vice versa, and the other streets run at right angles from it 
except East and West streets which run parallel with it. The 
out-lots are twenty-six poles square, and contain four acres and 
thirty-six perches, and between every two tiers of out-lots.is ‘an 
alley two poles wide. 

‘To the Recorder of Fairfield county: 

You are requested to record this plat and description of the 
town of Newark. WILLIAM C. SCHENCK, 
For himself and agent for John N. Cummins and John Burnet. 
‘‘FAIRFIELD COUNTY, S.S.: 

Before me Joseph Vandorn, one of the justices of the afore- 
said county, personally came William C. Schenck, and ac- 
knowledged the foregoing and within to be a true description 
and plat of the town of Newark, and saith he wished it to be 
recorded as such, as witness my hand and seal, the sixteenth 
day of March in the year of our Lord 1803. 

JOSEPH VANDORN. 

‘Received and recorded March 16, 1803. 

In addition to the plat and destription of the town of New- 
ark, we, the subscribers, inhabitants, of the town of Newark, 
do certify that the following alteration in the plan of the town of 
Newark was made by William C. Schenck previous to his making 
sale of lots in said town, and that the said alteration was made by 
and with our advice and consent, to-wit: A street four rods wide 
on the north, south and west sides of the town, and alleys two 
rods wide, extending from the said street on the north side 
through a tract of land reserved by the proprietors to the alleys 
running between the out-lots; also no more common may 
be left between the upper block of in-lots and the river than a 
street six rods wide, and that an alley two poles wide may be 
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continued from that street to the lower side of the out-lots, and 
along the same to the river; and we do hereby request that 
said alteration may be made, as we are certain it will be highly 
advantageous to the inhabitants of the town. 
RICHARD PARR, 
SAMUEL ELLIOTT, Jk., 
HENRY CLAYBAUGH, 
JAMES BLACK, 
SAMUEL PARR, 
ADAM HATFIELD, 
SAMUEL ELLIOTT. 
To the Recorder of Fairfield county, Newark, eighteenth March, 

1803. 

I hereby certify the foregoing to be a correct copy, as taken 
from the transcribed records of this office. 

I. W. BIGELOw, Recorder. 


Signed, 


In addition to the names on the above record, 
the following constituted the entire number of in- 
habitants then in Newark township, so far as can 
be astertained: Mrs. Catharine Pegg, Abraham 
Miller, James Macauley, Benoni Benjamin, James 
Danner, James Jeffries and Beall Babbs. 

In October of this year (1802) quite a little col- 
ony came from Washington county, Pennsylvania, 
and settled in Newark and Cherry valley. These 
were Abraham Johnson, Abraham Wright, Will- 
iam B. Gaw, James Petticord, Edward Nash, 
Carlton Belt, Benedict Belt, Acquilla Belt, Little 
John Belt, Black John Belt. These Belts were 
also joined in a few years by Long John Belt. 

In the winter of 1802-3 James Petticord and 
Little John Belt began the erection of a mill which 
became the Buskirk mill in 1804. John Van 
Buskirk run this mill more than thirty years. To 
the names above may be added that of John War- 
den who, with Abraham Miller and Henry Clay- 
baugh, came from the south branch of the Poto- 


mac, settling in the vicinity of Newark—Warden 


near the east line of the township. — 

The first sale of lands in this township occurred 
May 20, 1802, and was made by Messrs. Schenck, 
Cummins and Burnet, to John Warden, who pur- 
chased two hundred and eighty-five acres of land 
on the east side of section four. On the same day 
the same party sold to Anthony Miller three hun- 
dred and fifteen acres of land adjoining Warden’s. 
Both of these deeds were acknowleged before Isaac 
Stadden, then justice of the peace. 

The city was laid out in the spring of 1802, 
though the plat of the same was not recorded until 
March, 1803. The original plat and much of the 


South and Raccoon forks of Licking river. It is 
situated on a beautiful, level plateau of sandy loam, 
the original plat extending from Front street along 
the North fork on the east to Fifth street on the 
west, and from Walnut street on the south to Lo- 
cust on the north. It is a square of which the 
public square is the center. Its surveyors had lit- 
tle regard for points of the compass, the streets in 
the original plat running at a right angle with the 
North fork, which here bears northwest and south- 
east. 

It is very evident that General Schenck was a 
liberal minded gentleman, from his manner of lay- 
ing out this town. Its very broad streets and am- 
ple public square testify to this. His views were 
broader than those of others who have since made 
additions to the place, as nearly all the streets out- 
side of the original plat are cut down to ordinary, 
and some even less than ordinary width. Many 
additions have been made from time to time, the 
growth of the city having been mainly west and 
north. 

The first sale of lots was to James Jeffries, who 
purchased out-lot number three and in-lot number 
fifty-nine. The first cabin was erected by James 
Black, on lot eighty, where the Park house now 
stands, and was used as a hotel. It was the first 
in the new town, and was called ‘‘Black’s tavern.” 
About the same time Samuel Parr erected a cabin 
on lot seventy-three (the Culley lot), now occupied 
by Kellar’s livery stable. Samuel Elliott built the 
first hewed-log house. It stood on lot seventy-nine, 
where Mrs, Fullerton now resides. Beall Babbs 
built on lot seventy-eight, where Matthew Newkirk 
now lives. Mrs. Catharine Pegg erected a cabin 
on the lot afterward occupied by the Episcopal 
rectory, but now the property of Mrs. Blandy. 
These were probably all the buildings erected in 
Newark in 1802; and all were built after July and 
before October. 

It is rather difficult to follow closely the settle- 
ments after 1802, as the settlers came in rapidly 
from that time forward. In the summer of 1803 
Rev. John Wright visited the place for the first 
time. He was a Presbyterian minister and the 
second one of that denomination to visit the place 
—Mr. Mc Donald being the first. His brief experi- 
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ence will enable one to form an opinion regarding 
the then little hamlet in the wilderness. He arrived 
on a Saturday afternoon, and learning that there 
was but one Presbyterian in the place, and being 
unwilling to intrude upon him, as he was in very 
humble circumstances, he concluded to stop at 
Black’s tavern, the only place of entertainment in 
‘town. The proprietor informed him that it would 
be necessary for him to sleep on the floor, as his 
sleeping apartments, which were not numerous nor 
Spacious, were occupied by persons who were at- 
tending a horse-race. This, Mr. Wright readily 
consented to do. On the following day (Sunday) 
arrangements were made for a repetition of the 
race, which had not terminated very satisfactorily 
on Saturday. 

Though during the forenoon of that Sabbath 
the chief interest of the little community was cen- 
tered in that horse-race, Mr. Wright preached, and 
held a second service in the afternoon, at which 
he preached a sermon on the “observance of the 
Sabbath,” to an audience largely composed of 
those who had attended the horse-race. 

At the close of this service one of his hearers 
arose and said the preacher had told them the 
truth, and proposed that a collection be taken up 
for him. The hat being passed around seven dol- 
lars was contributed. 

A story was afterward published in connection 
with this visit of Mr. Wright, to the effect that 
about the middle of the night of Saturday he was 
aroused by a gang of drunken roughs, who swore 
that as a stranger he must stand treat or be ducked 
under a pump near by, but that he escaped and 
spent the remainder of the night with his Presby- 
terian brother. The truth of this is doubted. 

John Warden has been mentioned among the 
settlers in Newark in 1802. He succeeded Isaac 
Stadden in the office of justice of the peace, and 
was the first office-holder within the limits of New- 
ark township. Isaac Stadden has been mentioned 
by some authorities as a resident of this township, 
but this is an error; he resided in Madison town- 
ship, very near the east line of Newark township. 


Abraham Miller, who came with Warden, raised a | 


crop here in 1802, and then, in the fall of that 
year, returned to the south branch of the Potomac 
and married, returning with his wife in tbe spring 


of 1803. He became a permanent settler on the 
first farm east of Newark; John Warden occupy- 
ing the second one. ; 

Mrs. Sarah Haughey, daughter of Abraham 
Johnson, was born in December, 1802, in Newark, 
and is now the oldest living native in the town. 

Nancy Cunningham, wife of John Cunningham, 
and daughter of David Lewis, born October, 
1803, is the next oldest. She is yet living, in 
good health, on Mt. Vernon street. These two 
old ladies have noted the mighty changes of more 
than three-fourths of a century in this one spot. 

Patrick Cunningham was born in Tyrone 
county, Province of Ulster, Ireland, and came to 
the Licking valley in 1801, settling near the cabin 
of John Jones, on the Munson farm, in Granville 
township. He built the second cabin in that 
township. In 1803 he removed to Newark, where 
he became quite a character. His nephew, John 
Cunningham, who married the second white child 
born in the town, above mentioned, is yet living 
on Mt. Vernon street. 

From 1801 to 1810, Newark barely had an 
existence, containing a score or two log cabins, 
erected in the midst of a great forest, but upon 
the ruins of an ancient city of the Mound Build- 
ers. Black’s “tavern” was a log building, on the 
east side of the frog pond, now known as ‘the 
public square. It was, probably, the most impor- 
tant building in the place, standing high and dry 
on an elevated piece of ground, which has since 
been leveled. Whether this elevation was an arti- 
ficial one the record does not say. Some years 
afterwards this log building was replaced by a 
brick, which was painted a bright green color, 
and was called the “Greentavern.” That build- 
ing in turn gave way to the present substantial one. 
It has, in all these years, changed hands many 
times. Some of its early landlords were, James 
Black, James Taylor, Thomas Taylor, Major Hus- 
ton, Willard Warner, G. C. Harrington, and others. 

“Taverns” were busy places in those days. Im- 
migrants came rapidly and they were all hungry 
and dry; consequently the little log taverns were 
generally “packed” at night and the bar, inseper- 
able from the business of hotel keeping, was well 
patronized. They were often noisy places, people 
in their neighborhood resorting to them for the 
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purposes of drinking, frolicking, wrestling, pitching 
quoits, and often fighting. A specimen of a coun- 
try tavern was located about half way between 
Newark and Granvilie in an early day, called the 
“Tar tavern.” It was the half-way house for 
sleighing parties, and travelers from one town to 
the other. Some of the performances at the Tar 
tavern were not always creditable to those en- 
gaged, but this class of houses has long since dis- 
appeared. 

Every tavern had its sign, an article considered 
of great importance. Something must be painted 
upon it that would attract attention; in this they 
took lessons from across the water, following closely 
the habit of the English inn. George Washing- 
ton’s head frequently appeared on tavern signs, as 
well as that of General Wayne and other noted 
people, while horses, dogs, and every species of 
animal and bird were frequently painted in the 
brightest colors, life size, framed and swung to the 
This sign was 
generally tastened to the top of a large post which 
stood in front of.the tavern door, and served as a 
hitching post. 

The second hotel in Newark was started by 
Abraham Johnson, in 1803. It wasa log building 
and stood on the corner of Church and Third 
streets, Immediately in rear of what is now the 
Lansing house. This house was also kept by Mr. 
Spellman, and was subsequently purchased by Will- 
iam Trindle, and called the “Ohio house.” The 
present brick building was erected for and used 
some years as a hotel. It was called the “Green 
Tree” house, having a tree painted on the sign. 

The third hotel was erected by Maurice New- 
man, who came to Newark in 1804. It stood on 
second street, facing the square, on the site of the 
residence of the late S. D. King. 

The fourth was the “Cully” or “Black Horse” 
tavern, started about 1807, by John Cully, in the 
log house built by Samuel Parr, in 1802. This 
was, probably, the most popular of the early tav- 
erns; the most prominent thing about it being the 
sign, upon which was painted a black horse. It is 
hard to say what made the place popular, as it 
always appeared to be a tumble down old rookery, 
and its outward appearance was anything but invit- 
ing, but Cully seemed to be a favorite with the 


breeze on creaking iron hinges. 


traveling public and the place was well patronized. 
The north end of the building was two stories in 
height, the upper story being fitted up as a lodging 
room for guests. This was called the “potter’s 
field,” a place where everybody slept. This tavern 
stood opposite the Park house, on the site of Kel- 
lar’s livery stable. 

About 1812 or 1814, Colonel William H. Gault 
came and erected a hotel on the south side of the 
square. ‘The sign of the tavern was a big bell, and 
it was called the “Bell tavern.” By this time and 
for some years before, VanBuskirk’s saw-mill had 
been at work, and lumber could be procured for 
building purposes. Gault’s tavern was frame, or 
it was at least weather-boarded. Subsequently 
this was torn down and a brick erected on the spot 
for the same purpose, which in turn gave way to 


_the present edifice, called Shield’s block. Gault 


was an ambitious, stirring business man, and occu- 
pied the positions of county commissioner, sheriff, 
auditor, and also represented the county in both 
branches of the legislature at different times. 

Dr. J. N. Wilson speaks thus of Newark ir 
1810: 

“We had at that time several log houses, as well as some 
frame ones, but so scattered as to give but a faint idea of the 
shapeand form of a town. These houses stood mostly north 
and northeast of the square. Scarcely could there be found in 


the town one hundred yards square without a pond or pool of 


water, standing most of the year. An ugly swamp was then.in 


existence just north of Church street, along Fourth, with a 
gully running down by the corner of Church and Third streets, 
to near the southwest corner of the square, with a large pond 
just northeast of the old wooden jail which stood there in the 
center of the square. This large pond remained for a dwelling 
place for frogs, and a resort for ducks and geese, in some de- 
gree, as late as 1837." 


Mrs. Haughey says the old jail above mentioned 
stood near the south side of the present park, and 
was a squatty, round-log building, though two sto- 
ries in height. The jailor, Adam Hatfield, lived 
in the lower part, and the prisoners were kept in 
the upper part. It was probably erected about or 
after 1808. She remembers that the whipping- 
post was brought into requisition at one time. A 
man by the name of Courson was bound to the 
post, which stood near the jail, and whipped 
by a man named Zeigler, who was employed for 
that purpose. This punishment was meted out to 
Courson for stealing a sack of wheat from the Van 
Buskirk mill. All the citizens of the town wit- 


“nessed the performance, the children being allowed 
‘the place of honor inside the ring formed around 
‘the post, the women being next, and the men 
around the outside. 

She says the VanBuskirk mill was a log concern, 
and not much of a mill at the beginning. The 
Indians had an encampment a short distance be- 
‘yond the mill, and were to be seen in town every 


day. They frequently got drunk and made 
trouble. This VanBuskirk mill was rebuilt about 


1830; the present frame structure was then erected 
by Bradley Buckingham, who was among the ear- 
liest merchants of Newark, and a man of wealth. 
He was probably a partner, at that time, of the 
VanBuskirk’s. This mill always did a large busi- 
ness, and was run exclusively by water-power until 
two or three years ago, when steam was added. 
It is now owned by Mr. Montgomery. 

In addition to the old jail the square contained 
another building of great importance to the pioneers, 
this was the first court house, probably erected in 
1809 or 1810. It was a hewed-log building, and 
was said to contain but one room, with no floor 
for some time after it was erected, and the seats 
were slabs, laid upon logs. In this building, which 
Stood just north of the present building, were held 
the first meetings of the settlers. Probably the 
first schools were taught here and the first religious 
meetings held—or at least among the first. No 
doubt the earliest religious meetings were held in 
the open air and in the cabins of the pioneers. 

Among the first school-teachers were James 
Maxwell, who came with John Larabee in 1801, to 
the Licking valley; Archibald Wilson, jr., Samuel 
English and a Mr. Mills. Maxwell was somewhat 
noted as a song singer. It is said he could sing a 
different song for each day in the year. He was 
elected the first constable in this territory in Janu- 
ary, 1802, and made school-teaching his business. 
He married a daughter of Elias Hughes. : 

One of the first schools was taught by Archibald 
Wilson, jr., on the south side of the square, ina 
cabin that had been used as a dwelling; and 
another by Samuel English near the Gault tavern. 
‘The first house erected for a school-house was a 
log building on the corner of Main and Fourth 
streets. A grocery now occupies the corner, 
Hlosmer Curtis was one of the early teachers in 
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this house. Later, Mr. Mills taught school on 
Church street, just west of the Second Presbyterian 
church, in a cabin that had been used as a dwell- 
_ ing. John Johnson, the two Mrs. Haugheys and 
John Cunningham were pupils here at one time. 
Mrs. Haughey remembers attending school about 
one and a half miles north of the town on Mt. 
Vernon road, in a cabin erected for a school- 
house; probably the first erected in this vicinity. 
She thinks this antedates the one erected in town. 


The railroad now passes over the spot where this 
building stood. 
Rey. Thomas Baird was an efficient teacher here. 


later, between 1815 and 1820, 


His school was in the Newman tavern. 

/ Prior to 1848, the schools of Newark, as of other 

' towns in Ohio, were in a rudimentary condition. 

It would seem that less progress was made in this 

most important branch of civilization than any 

other, and this, perhaps, the most important of all. 
For years after the first settlement of the county, 

the only schools were “subscription” schools, 
which were established in some deserted cabin or 
barn, by some individual who considered himself 
competent, without preparation or examination, and 

constituted himself a committee of one to estab- 

lish a school and keep it (not teach it) according 

to his own benighted ideas. There were certainly: 
exceptions; some of the teachers were competent 

and educated, but the majority were not; and 

there was a time, probably within the memory of 
the “oldest inhabitant,” when there was no such 

thing as public money for school purposes; hence, 

if the pioneers attempted to educate their children 

they must send them to one of these “select” 

schools and pay the tuition out of their own pock- 

ets to the teachers. ‘This tuition usually amounted « 
to two or three dollars per scholar for a term of 
three months. ‘The would-be teacher went around 

with 2 paper, to which those who desired his ser- 

vices would attach their names, with the amount 

This amount was collect- 


to be paid set opposite. 
ed by the teacher himself during and at the close 
| of the term. 

| When public funds were obtainable for school 
| purposes, there was a little improvement in the 
schools. . School-houses were erected, teachers 
| hired, who were required to present to the directors 
| a certificate of qualification, and the schools were 


regularly maintained a certain portion of every 
year —usually three or four months in the summer 
and the same time in the winter. ‘This system of 
teaching was universal, and continued with little 
improvement half a and the 
greater number of the great men of the State and 
Nation received the rudiments of their education, 
and all the education they ever received inside of 
a schoolhouse, from this system of teaching. 
February 5, 1825, the general assembly passed 
an act empowering the school board to levy a tax 
of one-half mill on the dollar to be appropriated 
to the use of common schools. All the funds 
coming into the hands of the school board, other 
than these, were raised by direct taxation, and 
authorized only by a majority of the qualified 
When these funds 
were exhausted the schools The 
teachers were poorly paid, and, according to the 
general custom, “boarded round.” All the chil- 
dren within the district limits between the ages of 
four and twenty-one years, were privileged to at- 
tend these schools. 
reading, spelling, writing, arithmetic, and further 


nearly century, 


voters within the district limits. 
were closed. 


The branches taught were 
along, English grammar. Later still, philosophy, 
algebra, and other branches of study were intro- 
duced. 

Newark, probably, made greater effort to estab- 
lish good schools than most other towns of its size. 
This was, probably, owing somewhat to the fact of 
the early establishment of Granville college; New- 
ark did not like to be outdone in this respect by 
her sister town. In 1837 or 1838, a Miss Stimp- 
son established the “Newark seminary for young 
ladies.” This was worthy to be called a “select” 
schocl. And at the same time the “Newark high 
school” was opened for the reception of pupils, 
being conducted by Mr. R. K. Nash, and con- 
trolled by a board of trustees composed of Asa 


Beckwith, A. Brown, E. S. Woods, James Young,_ 


and George M. Young. The tuition fees were, 
reading, writing and arithmetic, six dollars per 
term of twenty-two weeks; English grammar and 
the higher branches of mathematics, eight dollars 
per term, and the languages ten dollars. - The 
school-room was over A. Beckwith’s store. This 
school was continued during 1839, under the 
superintendence of Messrs. Smith and Cochran. 
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In 1848 an important change occurred. The 
schools were reorganized under what is known as 
the “Akron law,” which is the foundation of the 
present school system in the State. 

At a meeting of the teachers and others inter- 
ested in education, held in the First Presbytetian 
church of Newark, February 28, 1848, it was re- 
solved to organize into what was called ‘The Edu- 
cational society of Newark township,” and to in- 
vite all others interested, to co-operate with them. 
At this meeting, a committee, consisting of A. 
W. Dennis, Isaac Smucker, and L. P. Coman, was 
appointed to draft resolutions. ‘This committee 
reported the following, which were unanimously 
adopted: 

‘Resolved, That in our opinion teachers’ institutes are the 
most efficient means of improving the teachers, and through 
them the common schools of the State, and the best calculated 
to render the profession of school-teaching more elevating and 
dignified. 

‘Resolved, That we heartily respond to the arrangement 
made by the executive committee of the State Teachers’ associ- 
ation, to hold a teachers’ institute in this county commencing 
on the twenty-seventh of March next, that we will procure a 
suitable building, and provide means toward defraying the ex- 
penses of the session, and we earnestly solicit teachers and 
friends of education in other townships in the county to co- 
operate with us in this matter, and that a committee be ap- 


pointed to make arrangements for holding the institute in the 
town of Newark.” 


After the adoption of resolutions and the trans- 
action of other business, the following gentlemen 
were chosen officers of the society: Rey. Alex- 
ander Duncan, president; Rev. George Dennison, 
and Isaac Smucker, vice-presidents, and C. P. 
Wilder, secretary. 

As a result of this movement, the institute 
which followed, March 27, was well attended, and 
characterized by a lively interest in the cause of 
public schools. Mr. M. F. Cowdry, president of 
the executive committee of the State Teachers’ 
association, and Mr. Lorin Andrews, served in the 
capacity of lecturers during the week of the insti- 
tute, at the close of which a series of fifteen reso- 
lutions was adopted, setting forth the opinion of 
those in attendance, looking toward a more effi- 
cient system of public scools, a more thorough 
preparation of teachers, and a wider range in the 
course of studies. 

At a meeting of the citizens interested in com- 
mon schools, held at the auditor’s office, July 11, 
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848, a committee of twelve was appointed to 
irculate a petition to the town council for the pur- 
Ose of securing signatures of such of the quali- 
€d voters as were in favor of extending the 
rovisions of the Akron law to this town. This 
€tition received about four hundred and _ fifty 
ignatures, almost a unanimous consent of the 
ters then within the corporation. 

July 20th a notice was issued by the mayor, A, 
1. Caffee, that an election would be held August 
2th following, for the purpose of electing six 
shool directors for the town, in conformity with 
m act amendatory to the Akron school law, and 
pplicable to this town. This election resulted in 
te choice of Israel Dille, Isaac Smucker, Samuel 
» King, Adam Fleek, Abner W. Dennis and 
oshua Gibbs as the first school board of New- 


rk, under the organization of the graded ‘plan.’ 


‘he organization was further perfected at a meet- 
ag held August 16th, at which the oath of. office 
as administered by Samuel H. Bancroft, a justice 
ff the peace, and the following members were 
hosen officers of the board: Samuel D. King, 
resident; A. W. Dennis, secretary; and Adam 
‘leek, treasurer. A. W. Dennis and Israel Dille 
ere appointed a committee of correspondence. 
essrs. Dille, Smucker and Gibbs were appointed 
committee to procure rooms suitable for school 
rurposes ; divide the town into districts for primary 
schools; learn what number of pupils would want 
astruction in the higher branches, and make such 
ther arrangements for the year as the schools 
aight require. Correspondence was opened at 
mce with school officers at Lockport and Utica, 
Tew York, Akron, Ohio, and others in different 
arts of the country. 

The town council was notified to appoint school 
“aminers, as required by law, and Messrs. Dille 
nd Dennis were appointed a committe to draft 
nes and regulations for the government of school 
yards and schools. 

The following notice was inserted in the Lacking 
Verald of November 3, 1848: 

“Candidates for the office of teacher, under the supervision 
‘the Board of Education of the town of Newark, are hereby 
tified that an examination of such candidates will be holden 
ten o'clock A. M., on Wednesday, the eighth instant, in the 


=sement of the Episcopal church. 
“*The examination will be conducted orally in part, and 
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partly by use of written questions, to which written answers 
will be required, 
‘By order of the Board of Education, 
J. BUCKINGHAM, Secretary.” 

November 16, 1848, the committee appointed 
to rent rooms for the use of schools organized on 
the graded plan, reported the following, which 
was accepted: 

“School-house in rear of the First Presbyterian 
church, at one hundred dollars a year; room in 
the basement of the Methodist church, on Fourth 
street, at four dollars a month; room in the _ base- 
ment of the Episcopal church, at four dollars a 
month; school-room in rear of the Welsh church, 
at three dollars a month; house owned by Joel 
Arnold, corner of Fifth and Main streets, at one 
and one-half dollars a month; house of Israel 
Dille, on East Main street, at three dollars per 
month; two rooms in front of the Franklin house, 
east side of public square, at five dollars a month; 
room of A. J. Smith, in Appolo building, at twen- 
ty-five dollars a year; also two small buildings for- 
merly used as school-houses, one on Walnut street, 
and the other in East Newark. The same com- 
mittee also reported that the furniture and stoves 
necessary to furnish the rooms would probably cost 
one hundred and fifty dollars.” 

Thus it was that the graded schools of Newark 
came into existence. 

The following is the corps of teachers employed 
and the salary of each: L. P. Coman, superin- 
tendent of all the schools and principal of the high 
school, salary six hundred dollars; L. W. Gilbert, 
first assistant, salary twenty-six dollars a month; 
Miss Sophronia Hines, salary twenty-two dollars a 
month; Miss Cornelia Curtis, sixteen dollars a 
month; J. C. Miller, first assistant in the secondary 
department, salary twenty-four dollars a month; 
Miss Susan Bushnell, Miss Caroline Carter, Miss 
Amelia L. Ellis and Miss Caroline Seymour, in 
secondary department, salary sixteen dollars a 
month each; Miss Elizabeth Morgan, Miss Sophia 
Carter, Miss Mary Dunham and Miss Lydia M. 
Little, in the primary department, salary sixteen 
dollars a month each. 

September 18, 1849, the board of education 
adopted a complete course of studies, the schools 
having previously been named and classified with 
respect to time as follows: 
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“Primary school embracing four years; secondary schooi em- 
bracing four years, and high scheol embracing four years, 
The course of studies for the primary and secondary grades 
embraced ail the common branches, and natural history the last 
year of the secondary course, making this the preparatory year 
for admission into the high school. The high school course in- 
cluded English grammar, composition, vocal music, rhetoric, 
botany, United States history, mental philosophy, logic, book- 
keeping, higher arithmetic, algebra, geometry, trigonometry, 


chemistry, geology, Greek and Latin.” 

The following is taken from the first annual re- 
port of the board of education, after its organiza- 
tion under the Akron law, to the council, for the 
years 1848-9, dated February 19, 1850: 


“During the first quarter, twelve schools were taught, consist- 
ing of six primary, four secondary and two departments of the 
In these schools fourteen teach- 
ers were employed, including the superintendent, three male 
and eleven female. During the second quarter the same num- 
ber of schools were taught, and thirteen teachers were employed, 


high school, male and female. 


the services of the assistant female teacher in the female depart- 
ment of the high school haying been dispensed with on the 
ground that an assistant teacher in this school was not abso- 
lutely necessary. 

“The number of scholars enrolled during the winter quarter 
was three hundred and ninety-five males and three hundred and 
twenty-seven females; total seven hundred and twenty-two. 
‘The average daily attendance was two hundred and eighty-four 
males and two hundred and forty females. ‘The number en- 
rolled during the summer quarter was two hundred and twenty- 
nine males and two hundred and seventy-five females. The 
average daily attendance was one hundred and forty-two males 
and one hundred and ninety-two females. 

“Amount collected from common school fund, United 
States military fund, county duplicates, delinquent school-house 
tax, and all other sources, two thousand nine hundred and thir- 
ty-one dollars, eighty-three cents and three mills; amount 
paid teachers, for rent, for fuel, for furniture and other miscella- 
neous items, two thousand ejght hundred and fifty-eight dollars 
and fifty-two cents; balance in treasury, seventy-three dollars 
thirty-one cents and three mills. 

‘“The most serious difficulty the board had to encounter dur- 
ing the year was the want of suitable school rooms, as they 
were under the necessity of relying solely on the rent of such 
rooms as could be obtained. Many of them are inconvenient 
as to location, unpleasant, and in many instances uncomforta- 
ble. Another difficulty was the classification of the scholars. 
When the town is supplied with convenient and well arranged 
school-houses, this important part of our schools may be im- 
proved. 

“As the whole amount of school fund accruing to the town, 
under the general school law, and received into the treasury, 
was deemed insufficient to keep up the schools nine months in 
the year, the board was under the necessity of making an as- 
sessment for this purpose on each scholar whose parents or 
guardians were considered able to pay, taking special care not 
to exclude any who were justly entitled to free admission. 

“As to the erection of a new building, it was first supposed 
tbat six or more primary school-houses, located in different 
parts of the town, would be first needed, but since they have 


effected a classification of scholars, and better understand their — 
wants, they are of opinion that the interests of the schools re- 

quire that ‘a central school-house be first erected for the accom- 

modation of the secondary and high school scholars. 

“When the town is supplied with suitable and well arranged 
school-houses, the board confidently believe that our public 
schools may be made equal to any schools in the State, either 
select or public, that the youth may be educated at much less 
expense in public than select schools, and that a large amount 
of money heretofore sent to other towns, for educational pur- 
poses, will be retained here for the improvement of our town, 
and for the benetit of common schools. 

“ Although the board have had an arduous duty to perform 
in organizing and classifying the several schools, they take plea- 
sure in stating that the success of our common schools during 
the year may, in a measure, be ascribed to the common sense 
liberality of the citizens of Newark, for the last of which no 
better evidence need be required than that they contributed 
from private sources nearly twelve hundred dollars for the sup- 
port of the public schools.” 


At the regular meeting in May, 1850, the board 
entered into contract with Messrs. H. Rogers and 
S. Ferguson for the erection of what is known as 
the Central school building on Church street, at a 
cost of twelve thousand dollars. Said building 
was to be two stories high, eighty feet long and 
sixty feet wide; to contain two school-rooms in 
basement, eight school-rooms, one office and one 
recitation room in the superstructure, and to be 
ready for occupancy at the opening of the schools 
in the fall of 1851. In 1854 the capacity of the 
central building not being sufficient for the accom- 
modation of the pupils then in the schools, a third 
story, containing four school-rooms, and one rec- 
itation room was added to it. 

Since the erection of this building, substantial 
two-story primary buildings were erected in East, 
South and West Newark. A handsome two-story 
building, containing ample corridors, one office 
and eight well arranged and furnished school- 
rooms, with cloak-rooms connected, and all warmed 
with steam heating apparatus, was completed in 
September, 1875, in North Newark. 

The following is a tabular form of the more im- 
portant statistics since 1855, showing the growth 
and improvement of the schools, and the increase 
of funds expended for their support: 


1855. 1865. 1875. 1880. 
Number of pupils enumerated...... I,460 3,927. 95379. s.0cu8 
Number of pupils enrolled. ....... 820 1,178 1,563 1,812 
Average daily attendance. ..., «ve. 540 629 1,037) T,2rg 
Number of teaehers: 1... 1... <5 17 20 32 40 
Number of school-rooms..... Se 14 30 38 


Number of weeks in session. ...... 36 36 38 38 
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The amount paid teachers in 1849 was $2,057; 
in 1875, $12,593; in 1880, $17,006.82. Value of 
school property in 1851, $13,000; in 1875, $80,- 
000; in 1880, $95,000. 

THe Press oF Newark.—The Newark Ad- 
vocate was the first paper printed in Licking county. 


It was started in 1820, by Mr, Benjamin Briggs, of | 
Fayette county, Pennsylvania. 
4 
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He continued its 
publication until August, 1856, a period of thirty- 
six years, when he sold it to Mr. W. D. Morgan. 


‘Mr. Morgan conducted it until January, 1865, 


when he transferred it to Mr. Lewis Glessner, who 
published it until April, 1866. Mr. W. W. Kings- 
bury became owner at this latter date, and remained 
sole proprietor until April, 1867, when he formed 
a partnership with W. D. Morgan, one of its 
former conductors. Mr. Kingsbury died in Sep- 
tember, 1875, and the paper was continued by. 
Mr. Morgan alone untii March to, 1880, when it 
was purchased by the present proprietor, J. A. 
Caldwell. 

The Advocate supported Henry Clay for presi- 
dent in 1824; General Jackson in 1828 and 1832; 
Martin Van Buren in 1836 and 1840; James K. 
Polk in 1844; Lewis Cass in 1848; Franklin 
Pierce in 1852; James Buchanan in 1856; John C. 


Clellan in 1864 ; Horatio Seymour in 1868 ; Horace 
Greely in 1872; Samuel J. Tilden in 1876, and 
Winfield S. Hancock in 1880. It has been pub- 
shed sixty years, and has been consistent as well 
as persistent in its advocacy of Democratic princi- 
ples and in its support of Democratic candidates. 
Its first editor, Mr. Briggs, was a clear, forcible 
writer, much given to the use of strong Saxon 
words that vigorously expressed his ideas, and he 
never wrote without having ideas to convey. He 
wrote carefully, slowly, scarcely with ordinary facil- 


_ ity, but his manuscripts were remarkably correct as 


to orthography, and were short, generally amount- 
ing to less than a column. It was his practice to 
put his editorials (especially the shorter ones) in 
type without writing them. When he chose to be 
vituperative he generally succeeded. During his 
long residence in Newark he was a prominent citi- 
zen, and was identified with every project that 
tended to the advancement and welfare of the 
place and its people. He held various public 


| the Newark Gazette. 


_ Adams to the Presidency. 


Breckenridge in 1860; General George B. Mc- | and 1864. 


| About a year after Major Caffrey and Dr. T. B. 


trusts, being elected mayor of the city, and to both 
branches of the State legislature; he was also 
postmaster some years. Upon retiring from edi- 
torial life he removed to Washington city, where he 
spent several years. Death overtook him in his 
sixty-eighth year. 

The second paper started in Newark was called 
Its first issue was by Rufus 
Henry & Company, late in 1827, and it was devoted 
to the advocacy of the election of John Quincy 
Dr. Daniel Marble was 
the company; he edited the paper and Mr. Henry 
printed it. In 1837 Mr. Clark Dunham became 
proprietor and remained such about ten years, ex- 
cept during the year 1841, when George M. Young 
and Samuel White were editors and proprietors. 
Messrs. George P. Conrad and William Richards 
succeeded Mr. Dunham about 1847. In 1852° 
Michael P. Brister purchased the Gazeffe and 
changed its name to the Newark Zimes. He de- 
voted it to Americanism a year or two, and sold it, 
in 1855, to A. W. Stevens, who changed its’ name 
to the Worth American, and published it asa Re- 
publican paper about three years and then sold it . 
to S. G. Arnold. W.C. Gray and M. L. Wilson 
continued the paper as the Zrue American in 1863 - 
In 1865 McAdam & Lee bought it. 


Hood became the owners. Hood soon retired, 
and, in 1868, the concern was purchased by M. L. 
Wilson and A. B. Clark. During the following 
year Henry I. King purchased Mr. Wilson’s inter- 
est, and Mr. Clark, in turn, purchased Mr. King’s 
interest in 1873. The latter conducted the paper 
about one year alone. In March, 1874, Mr. I. N. 
Underwood, an old and experienced newspaper 
man, purchased a half interest in the concern. 
The Newark Gazette was the organ of the Whig 
party in this county, and as such supported Henry 
Clay for President in 1832; General Harrison in 
1836 and 1840; issuing, in addition, the //arriso- 
nian in 1840, and the Avckapoo in 1844, as cam- 
paign papers, both in the interest of General Har- 
‘They were made up principally of the 
In 1844 the Gazetfe advocated 


rison. 
Gazette editorials. 
the election of Henry Clay again; General Taylor 
in 1848, and General Scott in 1852. Soon after 
this the Whig party expired, and the successor of 
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the Newark Gazedte, being now called the Worth 
American, sustained the candidate of the Republi- 
can party, Colonel J. C. Fremont, for President. 
The Newark American has since been the organ of 
the Republican party here, supporting all the Re- 
publican candidates for the Presidency since 
the organization of that party. Under its present 
management it is, probably, the best conducted 
and most ably edited county paper in central Ohio. 

The Constitutionalist was the next paper started 
in Newark. 
by Rankin & Stadden, and supported the Demo- 
cratic doctrines. Colonel William Spencer, Colo- 
nel Boring, W. P. Morrison, and John R. Petit 
were, at different times, associate proprietors with 
Stadden after Rankins’ death in 1840, until late in 
1843, and Abijah Baker and Messrs. George H. 
and C. B. Flood took a hand in the editorial man- 
agement of it. 

A campaign paper called the’Rasp was issued in 
1840 from the Constitutionalist office. Both pa- 
pers advocated the re-election of Martin Van 
Buren to the Presidency. 

About 1842 a paper was issued from the Gazette 
office, called Zhe Laborer; it was edited by James 
Sloan, and advocated protective tariff notions. It 
lived about three months. 

Late in 1843, Mr. Jacob Glessner purchased the 
Constitutionalist and changed its name to the Zizck- 
ing Herald. He remained the sole proprietor, 
supporting James K. Polk for President in 1844, 
until 1848, when he sold out to J. C. Springer. In 
1850, Messrs. Harvey C. Blackman & Company 
bought it and supported Franklin Pierce for Presi- 
dent in 1852. Soon after the election a Mr. Col- 
burn owned it awhile. William Parr was proprie- 
tor in 1853, and E. J. Ellis then conducted it, 
except during a brief interval in 1856. Mr. Bris- 
tor having disposed of the Z7mes bought the /er- 
ald of Mr. Ellis, changed the name to the Mewark 
Times and published it as a Democratic paper a 
few months, flying the flag of James Buchanan for 
President. Mr. Brister’s death occurred before the 
election, but the Zzmes was continued as a neutral 
or independent paper, devoted to news, miscellany 
and reform, by Mrs. Brister. 
in 1859. 


The first number was issued in 1837, 


It was discontinued 


The Oriental Evanic was started in 1846. It 


advocated the principles of the Oriental Evanic 
order, and, though ably edited, it was short lived. 
It was the organ of the Newark Evanics, and of 
the “Concilium,” the knighthood branch of the 
order. 

The Voice of the People was started as a Douglas 
paper in 1860, by John H. Putnam, and was a 
squatter sovereignty advocate until the summer of 
1861, when its editor “went to the wars,” and his 
paper was swallowed up by the Advocate. 

In 1863, Asa I.. Harris began the publication 
of the Licking Record in this city. It was devoted 
to Republicanism, but was short lived, enduring 
about a year. 

In 1862, a campaign paper, styled the Zrwe 
Democrat, was published a few months. It advo- 
cated the election of an independant ticket, put in 
the field against the regularly nominated Demo- 
cratic ticket. The paper was edited at first by a 
Mr. Whitely, and at last by Mr. Peter Long. Its 
ticket was defeated, and the Zrue Democrat was 
discontinued. 

In 1866, Messrs. Caffrey & Tenney started the 
Reveille ant Woolgrower. Its publication was 
continued about a year, when it was merged in the 
Newark American. 

James White and Dr. Tuller, in 1861-2 pub- 
lished a small semi-monthly paper called the Sower, 
at fifty cents a year. It advocated the three lead- 
ing doctrines of the New Church, viz: First, that 
God is one in essence and in person, and that Je- 
sus Christ is that one: Second, that the word of 
God is divine wisdom, and, therefore, the eternal 
fountian of divine truth: Third, that a_ life, 
according to this truth, is the way leading to use- 
fulness, which introduces to heaven. The Sower 
lived a little over a year. 

It is also worthy of mention that M. L. Wilson, 
at long intervals, got out an advertising sheet}; 
sometimes it took the shape of a holiday paper, 
especially about Christmas and New Years. He 
also issued a fifty cent paper at intervals of a 
month or thereabouts,€called Papers by the Way. 
This was made up of the matter of the American. 

A daily paper was at one time issued in the city 
for a few months only. It died for want of proper 
nourishment. 


Twenty or thirty years ago a paper called the 
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Spy was issued “semi-oceasionally.” It was devo- 
ted to fun. The Ilonthiy Voice, a Swedenborgian 
Sunday-school paper was also issued many years 
‘ago, by M. I. Wilson. It lived a year or more. 

The Newark Banner was started April 1, 1874, 

by Milton R. Scott, the present editor and propri- 
etor. It is independent in politics. 
_ In 1878, a paper, called the ational Advance, 
was issued by ‘T. O'Donovan. It was a stock con- 
cern and advocated the principles of the National 
‘party. About a year later it was purchased by 
O'Donovan & Kuster, who changed the name to 
‘the WMewark Democrat, it also became a Demo- 
‘cratic paper. It was purchased by the proprietor 
of the Advocate, in the spring of 1880, and dis- 
continued. 

In the spring of 1880, Rev. O. J. Nave began 
the issue of the Wewark Pastoral, a paper devoted 
to the interests of the Methodist church. 
discontinued late in 1880. 


It was 
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A second attempt has been made to start a 
daily paper, and the first number of the Mewark 
Morning News was issued June 7, 1880. It was 
conducted by Charles F. Dutcher until August 9, 
18$0, when it passed into the hands of Messrs. 
Stephens & Fant. It is Democratic. 

In the spring of 1880, it began to dawn upon 
the Germans that they were in sufficient force in 
this city and county to sustain a paper printed in 
their own language; accordingly the first number 
of the Mewark Express made its appearance June 
25, 1880. It is Democratic in politics, and is ed- 
ited by F. Kochendorfer, who is also a teacher in 
the public schools. 

It will be observed that Newark has, at present; 
four papers—one daily and five weeklies, viz: The 
Advocate, American, Banner, News, and Express. 
‘Three of these are Democratic, one Republican, 
and one independent. 


CHAPTER LXIII. 


NEWARK TOWNSHIP AND CITY CONTINUED. 


“EARLY SETTLERS—FIRST CELEBRATION OF AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE IN NEWARK—NOMINATING A PRESIDENT—EARLY 
MAILs AND LisT OF PosSTMASTERS—THE EFFECTS OF THE NATIONAL ROAD AND CANAL—THE ‘MEETING HouUSsE "— 
IsAAC SMUCKER’S RECOLLECTIONS OF NEWARK IN 1825—NEWARK AS A TOWN AND City—List OF MAYORS—ISFFECT 
OF THE RAILROADS ON THE C1ITyY—A SUMMARY OF THE BUSINESS—THE YOUNG MENS’ CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—THE 
LADIES’ LIBRARY ASSOCIATION—THE LICKING CouNTY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION—MASONS, ODD FELLOWS AND OTHER 


SOCIETIES. 


**And so I have said, and I say it over, 
And can prove it over and over again, 
That the four-footed beasts on the red-crowned clover, 
The pied and horned beasts of the plain 
That lie down, rise up, and repose again, 
And do never take care, or toil, or spin, 
“Nor buy, nor build, nor gather in gold, 
‘Though the days go out and the tides come in, 
Are better than we by a thousand-fold ; 
For what is it all, in the words of fire, 
But a vexing of soul and a vain desire? 
—Joaquin Miller. 


seek to the early settlement of the 
town and township, it is fouud that the set- 
tlers of 1803—in the former, were Robert Sher 


wood and, perhaps, one other; and in the latter,. 
on the “Wilson section,” Jacob Wilson and Evan 
Payne. Sherwood was a native of Ireland, but 
married and lived some years in Shippensburgh, 
Pennsylvania, before coming to Newark. He be- 
came owner of alot on the southeast corner of 
First and Main streets, where he died in 1822. 
Wilson and Payne built a cabin on the North fork, 
but on the east side. Near the ‘Big spring,” 
close to his cabin, Jacob Wilson stuck into the 
ground a willow switch he had brought with him 
from the Alleghany mountains, which grew into 
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a large tree and is still flourishing. He returned 
to Hardy county, Virginia, married in 1804, and 
returned to the wilderness with his bride. 

When Mr. Wiison settled on the North fork 
everything about him was in its primitive state, 
and his cabin was in perfect keeping with his wild 
surroundings— 


and the roof was covered with 


‘Wooden-barred the door, 


rushes, 
Latticed the windows were, and the window-panes were of 


paper, 

Oiled to admit the light, while the wind and rain were ex- 
cluded. 

There, too, he dug a well, and around it planted an orchard ; 

Still may be seen to this day some trace of the well and the 
orchard.” 

Savages were still lingering in a scattered condi- 
tion, feeble, small in numbers, by no means desir- 
able as neighbors. 

Birds of prey, venomous serpents, marauding 
anima]s, and ferocious beasts of the forest 
abounded. 

One morning in the autumn of 1805, Mr. Wil- 
son was suddenly called to his cabin door by a 
great noise and commotion among his pigs, one of 
which had been seized for a breakfast by a pan- 
ther. The noisy demonstrations of the pig had 
promptly drawn the attention of the hogs, and 
they attacked the panther successfully, and not 
only released the pig, but treed the panther. Just 
at this crisis the pioneer-hunter reached his cabin 
door, and instantly comprehended the situation; 
the dogs and hogs were holding the animal in 
check. ‘Taking his rifle from its hooks, he stepped 
out and fired, the animal falling among his dogs 
at the foot of the tree. 

Maurice Newman was one of the principal set- 
tlers in Newark in 1804. He was acting justice 
of the peace after Squire Wright, and the third 
tavern-keeper, as before mentioned. 

John Van Buskirk was also a settler in this year, 
in Newark. He rebuilt the Petticord and Belt 
grist- and saw-mill, which he run persistently until 
his death in 1840. 

David Heron, David Hatfield and Archibald 
Wilson, jr., came in 1805. Mr. Wilson was one of 
the first—if not the first merchant in Newark, but 
was soon followed by Bradley Buckingham and 
David Moore. Mr. Wilson’s biography states that 


he kept store in Newark in 1804. This may be 
true, and if so, there is little doubt that he was the 
first merchant. The Wilson family was a large 
and influential one, and in some respects the most 
important one among the early settlers. Archibald 
Wilson, sr., was on the first board of commission- 
ers of this county. He was born in the Shenan- 
doah valley, Virginia. 

David Moore was born in Adams county, Penn- 
sylvania, April 9, 1774; came to this county in 
1808, and died April 30, 1868. 

One of the “queer” characters around Newark 
in an early day was John Sparks. He was gener- 
ally seen barefooted, walking along the streets and 
alleys with a fishing-pole on his shoulder, for he 
was a true disciple of Izaac Walton. He had an 
overpowering repugnance to labor, and irresistable 
vagabondizing proclivities. He was born on the 
South branch of the Potomac in 1758, and when, 
in 1803, President Jefferson organized an explor- 
ing expedition to cross the continent, he joined it, 
and thus became a member of the Lewis and Clark 
expedition; from this fact, alone, he acquired his 
The expedition started in the spring 
of 1804, and from their next winter’s quarters, on 
the Missouri river, sent John Sparks back to 
Washington with dispatches; where he arrived late 
in the summer, and was honorably discharged.” 

Sparks was vigorous, robust, and adapted to a 
life of hardship and adventure. He had no fam- 
ily, and lived a sort of haphazard, precarious, hard 
life, dying in 1846. 

James Hendricks was one of the pioneers of this 
county. He came from Brooke county, Virginia, set- 
tling on land which he purchased from his brother- 
in-law, John Van Buskirk. He remained there a 
few years and removed to Newark, where he died 
in 1855, at an advanced age. 

Mr. John Johnston, who died in Newark, March 
4, 1875, aged seventy-three years, was the oldest 
inhabitant of the city at the time. His father re- 
moved with his family from Washington county, 
Pennsylvania, to Newark in 1802, and never 
changed his residence. 

Hon. Frederick Dent, father of Mrs. General 
Grant, was about 1812 a merchant in Newark. 
He died in Washington city, aged eighty-eight 
years. 


importance. 
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Mr. J. Cass Little was born in Newark August 
22, 1812, and lived here until his death, which 
yecurred August 21, 1876, 

Among the later prominent and respected citi- 
vens of Newark were Hugh McMullen and C. A 
Darlington. The former was born in York coun- 
y, Pennsylvania, May 2, 1811, and came with his 
father’s family (the late George McMullen) to this 
nounty in 1819. He died in Chicago, Illinois, at 
wn advanced age. 

Carey A. Darlington was a resident of Newark 
en or twelve years, engaged in the mercantile 
gusiness, beginning in 1823. On account of his 
nealth, he gave up merchandising, and became a 
armer and stock-raiser in Marion county. He 
lied April 3, 1874. 

One of the first celebrations of American inde- 
vendence, perhaps the very first that took place in 
aicking county, was that of 1807. It was held on 
he north side of the public square, the dinner be- 
ag the joint production of Maurice Newman and 
Abraham Johnson, two of the tavern-keepers of 
Jewark. A hog, sheep and deer, well roasted, 
raced the table. The hog had an ear of corn in its 
aouth, and was trimmed with lettuce; the sheep 
ad a bunch of fennel in its mouth, and was 
rimmed with parsley; and the deer, killed for the 
ecasion by Hananiah Pugh, was decorated with 
2aves, vines and flowers from the forest. Captain 
archibald Wilson, sr., was president of the day; 
sev. John Emmett, a Methodist preacher, was 
haplain of the occasion, and Dr. John J. Brice 
zad the Declaration of Independence. The ora- 
on was prepared by Archibald Wilson, jr., but 
vas read by Dr. John J. Brice, owing to the sick- 
ess of the author. The military, under the com- 
aand of Captain John Spencer, were present in 
yrce, and fired volleys in response to the toasts. 
‘he best of feeling characterized the occasion, 
hich was finally brought to a close by a ball at 
ight. 

There was a marked difference between those 
ioneer gatherings and the pablic meetings of to- 
ay. Like the grasp of a pioneer’s hand, there 
as an honest earnestness in them. 


The following, taken from a copy of the Adzo- 
wte of July, 1824, is worthy of preservation as | 


‘Pursuant to public notice, a great number of citizens of 
Licking county met at the court house in Newark (Ohio) to 
nominate a suitable candidate for President of the United 
States. After the meeting was organized by the appointment 
of Dr, John J. Brice chairman, and B. Briggs secretary, the 
following preamble and resolutions were almost unanimously 
adopted: 

“WHEREAS, It being well known by every intelligent citizen 
that roads and canals are indispensable to the prosperity of the 
United States, and particularly to the western country; and it 
being well known that the western part of the United States 
has not had a proportionate share of expenditure of the public 
moneys for these and other purposes; and 

“WHEREAS, Henry Clay, a Representative in Congress 
from the State of Kentucky, has signalized himself by his zeal 
and industry to promote these great national objects, there- 
fore 

‘‘ Resolved, That we will use all honorable means to promote 
his election to the Presidency, for the reason above stated, and 
for his uniform adherence to republican principles, and support 
of the cause of liberty throughout the world. 

“Resolved, That William Wilson, Stephen C. Smith and 
James Holmes be a committee of correspondence, to corres- 
pond with other committees throughout the State favorable 
to the election of Henry Clay, on the subject of the Presiden- 
tia) election. 

“Resolved, That this meeting do now adjourn sine die.” 


It will be observed from the above that the 
manner of nominating a President differed very 
materially from the present method;. and that the 
issues that then seemed of overwhelming impor- 
tance have been lost to view, and appear almost 
frivolous, as the political issues of to-day may ap- 
pear fifty years hence. It was a very simple way 
these pioneers had of doing things. Since that, 
railroads and the telegraph have revolutionized 
things somewhat. These were the days of stage 
coaches, when the world ‘‘and the rest of man- 
kind” moved slowly; and were, perhaps, better for 
it. News then traveled slowly; post office facili- 
ties were in a primitive condition. Probably the 
first mail brought to Newark was over the very 
rough, narrow road from Zanesville to Newark, 
Granville and Columbus, or perhaps Worthington, 
Maurice Newman was probably the first acting post- 
master in Newark, though not regularly appointed 
by the Postmaster General and kept the office at his 
hotel, about the year 1805; and it is now somewhat 
astonishing to think that the stage-coach was the 
principal means of mail and passenger transporta- 
tion to and from Newark for nearly fifty years. 
The canal came earlier, it is true, but it did not 
probably affect the business of the stage lines to a 
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Giles C. Harrington, of this place, will commence 
running his stage twice a week from Zanesville to 
Columbus, after the first of July next.” It may 
be fair to conclude from this that but one stage 
per week had been on the road between these 
points before the time mentioned. Newark had 
then been in existence for twenty-three years. 

The following isa list of Newark postmasters 
from the year 1809 up to the present time, with 
the date of their appointment: David Moore, 
February 19, 1809; Amos H. Caffee, February 6, 
1818; Peter Schmucker, June 8, 1829; Benjamin 
Briggs, April 30, 1833; Mahlon M. Caffee, June 
10, 1841; Levi J. Haughey, January 19, 1843; 
Jonathan Taylor, August 2, 1847; Daniel Hum- 
phreys, April 17, 1848; George P. Conrad, April 
11, 1849; William Richards, March 6, 1851; Will- 
iam P. Morrison, April 6, 1853; William Parr, 
March 20, 1854; Edmund J. Ellis, January 10, 
1855; William Bell, jr., July 24, 1855; James E. 
Lewis, October 21, 1858; Charles B. Giffin, 
March 28, 1861; Thomas J. Anderson, August 1, 
1866; James R. Stanbery, March 28, 1867; Apple- 
ton B. Clarke, April 5, 1869; William C. Lyon, 
May 17, 1877, and who is the present incumbent. 

Mr. William Wing says: 

‘‘The mail first carried in a stage or hack from Newark to 
Columbus vza Granville, was by Giles C. Harrington in 1822. 
He was succeeded by Willard Warner, I think, till 1828, when 
Neil, Moore & Co., run their stages through from Jacksontown, 
on the pike, véa Newark and Granville to Columbus, until the 
National road was completed to Columbus in 1832 or 1833; 


after that Warner carried the mail from Jacksontown to New- 
ark and Granville, and run a two-horse stage.” 


A daily mail was established from Newark to 
Mt. Vernon in the month of December, 1835. The 
National road coming into the county about the 
same time with the Ohio canal, gave a great 
impetus to emigration, and Newark took a great 
step forward. It began to assume the appearance 
of a lively business town. It became a grain 
market, which necessitated the building of ware- 
houses. ‘The first of these warehouses was erected 
by George Baker & Co., on the canal between 
Fourth and Fifth streets; others were erected be- 
tween Second ‘and Third streets, and Mr. Sher- 
wood, in 1831, erected one near the corner of 
Canal and Setond streets, on the east side of 
Second. The canal gave an outlet to produce of 


all kinds, thus creating a market and advancing 
prices with astonishing rapidity. Wheat went from 
twenty-five cents to seventy-five cents and one dol- 
lar per bushel; other products of the soil and the 
woods, as corn, oats, whiskey, pork, furs, peltry, 
etc., were correspondingly advanced. In opening 
up the new country these agencies took the place 
of the railroads of to-day, and were equally as 
effective though working with less rapidity. 

The editor of the Advocate, Mr. B. Briggs, 
thus writes at that time: 

‘Already we see the effects of the canal on our town. The 
Five brick kilns will 
be burnt in the environs of Newark, during the present (Au- 
gust, 1825,) and three succeeding months, and some of the 
brick will go through the hands of the brick-layers during that 
time. The change that has taken place in the appearance of 
the place since it was expected the canal would pass by it, is 
very striking. Before that time there were but three or four 


brick buiidings in it, exclusive of the public ones; the balance 
were all dilapidated logs and frames. 


price of property has risen fifty per cent. 


Now there are several 
good brick houses erected, and the foundations of two or three 
more ate laid. 


‘It is true, the grass continues to grow in our streets, and 
the sheep to feed in the public square, but when it is known 
that the former are very wide, and the latter large enough for 
a farm, these things will not be considered as unfavorable 
omens. 


‘‘While on this subject, our thoughts naturally turn to the 
bad state of the meeting-house, about which we have often had 


unpleasant reflections. It might be wrong, however, in us to 


say anything about it in the paper, since we never appropriated 
anything toward building it. Still we will venture merely to 
call the attention of our seniors to it, and recommend the adop- 
tion of measures for its repair or demolition. The Turks, we 
verily believe, have no mosque that makes so wretched an ap- 
pearance as does the brick meeting-house in Newark.”’ 

Mr. Briggs refers here to the brick church 
erected by the Presbyterians in the park, west side, 
which was poorly constructed, and was taken 
down after a few years service, the people fearing 
it would. fall upon them. It was the first church 
building erected in Newark. October ist, of the 
same year (1825), a meeting of those ‘interested 
was held in this house, at which Messrs. Stephen 
C. Smith, S. S. Miles and Moses Moore, were ap- 
pointed a committee to draft a plan for a new 
“‘meeting-house” and take other preliminary steps 
toward erecting it. 

Here is what Hon. Isaac Smucker, in his “Rec- 
ollections,” says of Newark and vicinity, in an 
early day: 


‘In 1825, the writer arrived in Newark after a journey across 


- 
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the Alleghanies, of four hundred miles, performed on foot, 
which, at that time, was the usual mode of travel with men of 
very limited funds. ‘Those of more means traveled on horse- 
hack, while those more liberally supplied with cash took the 
family carriage or the public stage. 

‘“The then very small village of Newark was reached about 
nine o'clock at night. It was a very pleasant starlight or moon- 
light night, just light enough to indicate to a weary traveler, 
who had safely crossed the rickety old bridge across the North 
fork, and reached the western termination of East Main street, 
and there taken his position just between the ‘Cully’ and 
‘Green House’ taverns, deliberately viewing the situation from 
this point of observation, that the ‘public square’ was too ex- 
tensively dotted with ponds of large and small proportions, to 
render it altogether a safe operation to venture forward with- 


* out a guide. Accordingly a dime was invested ona small lad, 
on condition that he should ‘safely guide the foot-sore, water- 


bound traveler along the winding track among the ponds, across 
the square to the residence of the father of the belated foot- 
man, who, at that time, domiciled at the southwest corner of 
West Main and Fourth streets. 

‘The most important event to Newark and Licking county 
in that year was the celebration of the Fourth of July at 
‘Licking Summit,’ four miles south of Newark, on the Ohio 
eanal. An immense throng gathered to see Governor De Witt 
Clinton, of New York, throw out the first shovel of dirt in the 
construction of the canal. Governor Worthington and nu- 
merous celebrities of this and other States were present. The 
occasion was characterized by an immense display of military 
toggery, such as brass buttons, cockades, plumes, sashes, epau- 
lettes and many other fancy trappings that profusely orna- 
mented the outer garments of the military chieftains present. 

“There was also a great display of independent military 
companies, called volunteers, who also appeared in their best 
uniforms. Géneral Edward King, of Chillicothe, and General 
Sanderson, of Lancaster, were among the most conspicuous 
military commanders on that celebrated occasion. Our late 
friends and fellow-citizens, Captains Merideth Darlington and 
Major Warren, the former of Newark, and the latter of Gran- 
ville, commanded the local or home troops on the occasion. 
This was the heroic age of Ohio—the age of military glory. 
Hon. Thomas Ewing, then in the full enjoyment of his great 
intellectual powers, was the orator of the day, and, in the judg- 
ment of the great crowd who heard him, he acquitted himself 
splendidly. 

««Governor Clinton threw out the first shovelfull of earth in 
the construction of the eanal. He had been the projector of 
the Erie canal, and had employed his great talents and influence 
to put the Empire State on the highway to prosperity and 
wealth by procuring the adoption of a liberal ‘ internal improve- 
ment policy. This same policy he urged upon Ohio, and in 
consequence thereof he became very popular among its friends 
here; hence the position of honor assigned him. Hon. William 
Stanbery ably advocated our canal policy in the senate of Ohio: 
Gov. Worthington, the most influential statesman in Ohio, held 
the same views. 

‘The next most important event in 1825 was the abortive at- 
tempt to hang a fellow by the name of Peter Dimond, a miner 
at Mary Ann furnace, who had been convicted of the murder 
of Mitchell, a fellow ore-digger. This man, while intoxicated 
and ina fit of passion, struck Mitchell (with whom he was 
quarreling) a blow with a gun-barrel across the head, from the 
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effects of which he died. The absence of delibration and pre- 
meditation made it a crime of a lower grade than murder in 
the first degree, and he should have been convicted of the 
second grade of homicide, Hon. Thomas Ewing and William 
Stanbery defended him with great zeal and ability, but he was 
nevertheless found guilty and sentenced to be hung. The gal- 
lows was erected, the grave dug, the coffin made, so was the 
shroud, and the culprit put inside of it; the crowd collected 
from far and near; the military were marshaled in large num- 
bers to prevent the escape or rescue of Peter, and to give ec/at 
to the interesting occasion. The sermon was preached, the 
doctors were on hand to determine when Dimond’s pulse ceased 
its beatings by reason of the strangling process, and, in short, al 
things were ready to swing the culprit into eternity, when a 
dashing horseman came up crying at the top of his voice that 
he had a message from the Governor of the State of Ohio. 
This proved to be Isaac Cool, who knew well how to act such a 
part with a flourish, The commander of the troops cleared the 
way tor him, when he, with due regard to style, passed the 
document with the Great Seal of the State of Ohio attached, 
to the sheriff, which proved to be a respite or suspension of the 
sentence. ‘This respite resulted at last in a commutation 
to ten years’ service, for the hero of the day, in the penitentiary. 

“This respite arrangement of our good old governor was 
promptly acceded to by Peter, much to the disgust of a well- 
sold and greatly befooled crowd, who had at some expense 
and at the neglect of their business and crops at a very busy 
season of the year, gathered here in force to witness the death 
agonies of a fellow being on the gallows, and they could not 
brook the idea of a disappointment. 

“This is, however, true of only the more brutal of the spec- 
tators; the better portion were thrilled with joy at the manner 
of its termination. This performance came off between Locust 
and Church, and Third and Fifth streets. The gallows stood 
about midway between Locust and Church streets, on Fourth 
street, or a little east of it. 

‘‘Dimond's counsel, after the death penalty had beer pro- 
nounced, prepared and laid before Governor Morrow, the facts 
in the case, who saw at once that he had been illegally and un- 
justly convicted and sentenced; he therefore decided to give 
him the proper punishment for his offence. As he had com- 
mitted a great crime, he thought best to give him ten years in 
prison, and in addition put him through the pangs of antici- 
pated hanging. He kept the terrors of an ignominious death 
hanging over him to the last moment. 

“The horse racing of 1825 was also an event of no small 
magnitude, in the estimation of manv. ‘The race-course was 
bounded on the north by the southern portion of the town, on 
the south by South fork, on the east by Fourth street, and on 
the west by Raccoon creek. An immense crowd of people, of 
all colors, sexes and conditions, had collected. They came from 
adjacent counties and also from remote parts of the State, as 
well as our own county. One main race for sweepstakes was 
run by three horses, named Ground Hog, Red Fox, and Prai- 
rie Mule. ‘he first named was’ a large grey horse owned in 
Muskingum, I believe, and was the winner. The Red Fox was 
a small sorrel, and came in second best. The race was a mile, 
or perhaps more, to be repeated. Many other races were run. 
The accompaniments were a large consumption of whiskey and 
similar fluids; an overloading of many stomachs with Bentley's 
ginger cakes; a considerable number of fisticuffs, much excite- 
ment, quarreling and profanity; extensive thimble-rigging and 
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sweat-cloth gambling; pocket-picking and stealing, and various 
other groveling aud villaimous practices that were intensely dis- 
gusting to decent peuple. 

“T close mv recollections of 1825 with a brief reference to the 
elections of that year. When I arrived in Newark, a vigorous 
contest was going on for a seat in the legislature between 
Bradley Buckingham and Stephen C. Smith. The Newark 
Advocate, edited by the late Benjamin Briggs, the only paper 
printed in the county, was full of spirited communications on 
the subject, pro and con. Henry Shurtz was fighting Mr. 
Buckingham vigorously, charging him in the Advoeate with get- 
ting some advantage of him in a whiskey trade. Whiskey was 
at that time an article of extensive trade and commerce; indeed, 
it came near being a legal tender in payment of debts. Mr. 
Buckingham was a prosperous and wealthy merchant of New- 
ark, and known to almost everybody in the county. He came 
to Newark at an early day, and had kept himself in communi- 
cation constantly by his extensive business opcrations, and toa 
limited extent was a public officer. 
character excellent, and he was withal a gentleman of rather 


His reputation was good, 


pleasant, popular manners. 

“Mr. Smith was a more recent settler. 
from New Jersey to Marietta in 1806, and from there in 18a9 
to Muskingum county, where he was several times honored 
with elections to the legislature, and to the associate judgeship 
of the common pleas court. He had, moreover, been actively 
patriotic in the War of 1812, having rendered efficient services 
as adjutant of the regiment commanded by Lewis Cass. He 
came to Licking county in 1818, and was a member of the leg- 
islature in 1824. He was a man of liberal mental endowments, 
extensive reading and information. Hehad one of the best 
libraries in our county, and we had few men of more extensive 
intelligence on a great variety of subjects. He was without re- 
proach, and lived and died an honest man. 

“Mr. Buckingham was the successful candidate, but by a 
very small majority—ten votes, I think. The next year they 
were again competitors, and Mr. Smith was successful by a 
meagre majority. Messrs. Buckingham and Smith retired upon 
their legislative laurels, the former in 1826, and the latter in 
1827, neither of them again holding any public office.” 


He came originally 


Newark became an incorporated town by act of 
the general assembly, in February, 1826, and on 
the sixteenth of the following month an election 
was held which resulted in the choice of Lucius 
Smith for mayor; C. W. Searle, recorder, and 
Robert Davidson, William W. Gault, Bradley 
Buckingham, John J. Brice, and John Cunning- 
ham, for trustees, or councilmen. Thus Newark 
came into existence as a town, and thereafter en- 
joyed the privileges of a government of its own. 
The mayors of this town are as follows, with the 
dates of their service: 

Lucius Smith, 1826; Robert Davidson, 1827; 
Peter Schmucker, 1828; Corrington W. Searle, 
1829; Carey A. Darlington, 1830; Benjamin 
Briggs, 1831; Benjamin Briggs, 1832; Samuel M. 
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Browning, 1833; Joshua Mathiot, 1834; M. M. 
Caffee, 1835; S. M. Browning, 1836; Israel Dille, 
1837; Israel Dille, 1838; George M. Young, 1839; 
George M. Young, 1840; George M. Young, 1841; 
George M. Young, 1842; M. NMC Catlee, 1345 
B. W. Brice, jr., 1844; B. W. Brice, jr., 1845; 
B. W. Brice, jr., 1846; A. H. Caffee, 1847; A. H. 
Caffee, 1849; A. H. Caffee, 1849; Edward Stan- 
bery, 1850; Daniel Humphrey, 1851; Daniel 
Humphrey, 1852; Daniel Humphrey, 1853 ;* Dan- 
iel Humphrey, 1854; Daniel Hamphrey, 1855; 
William B Woods, 1856; William B. Woods, 
1857; Charles H. kKibler, 1858; Charles H. Kib- 
Mr. Kibler was the last mayor of the 
Having now a population of 
over five thousand it was incorporated as a city of 
the second class, March 2, 1860, First mayor, 
Gibson Atherton, 1860. Mr. Atherton continued 
to hold this office two terms, or including 1863; 
John W. Brice followed one term including 1865; 
Joel M. Dennis, one term, including 1867; John 
W. Brice, again one term, including 1869; George 
M. Grasser, one term, including 1871; James 
White, one term, including 1873; D. C. Wine- 
garner, two terms, including 1877, and the present 
mayor, Isaac W. Bigelow, has served since the 
latter date. 

The Ohio Gazetteer, published in 1831, makes 
this mention of Newark: “Distance from Cleve- 
land by canal one hundred and seventy-six ftniles. 
North latitude 40° 4’, west longtitude 5° 26’. It 
was laid out in the year 1802, by the late General 
William C. Schenck, on the plan of Newark, in 
New Jersey, with streets from six to eight rods 
wide, all crossing each other at right angles. It is 
situated in a township of the same name, and 
contains two hundred and fifty dwelling houses, ten 
stores, five taverns, two printing offices, two large 
ware-houses. a market house, a Methodist meeting 
house, and the usual county buildings.” 

The population of Newark in 1830, was 999 ; 
in 1835 1392. The cholera visited the town in 
the summer of 1834; many of its inhabitants died, 
and the growth of the place was, probably, checked 
for a time. It grew slowly but steadily until about 
1850 when it took an other long stride forward. 

Three railroads entered the place between 1848 
and 1855, and brought to Newark the light and 


ler, 1859. 
town of Newark. 
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life of commerce; and since that time its growth 
and developement have kept pace with the surround- 
ing country. 

The amount of business in the city may be sum- 
med up nearly as follows, though changes are con- 
tinually occurring and the business can only be 
approximated. There are three agricultural imple- 
ment stores; twenty-six attorneys at law; two 

auction and commission merchants; eight bakers 
and confectioners; two banks; ten barbers; nine 
blacksmiths; one boiler maker; two book and sta- 
tionery stores; twenty-three boot and shoe stores 
and manufacturing and repairing establishments; 
two brick yards; one broom maker; three carriage 
makers; six china, glass and queensware stores ; 
five clothing stores; ten or more coal dealers; 
three commission merchants; two express compa- 


nies; five dentists; eight drug stores; eight dry. 


goods stores; two flouring mills, doing a large 
business; four foundries and machine shops; two 
furniture dealers; about fifty or sixty retail gro- 
cery establishments; two wholesale grocers; two 
gunsmiths; three hardware stores; five hat and 
cap stores; five hotels; a large number of insur- 
ance and other agents; eight livery stables; four 
lumber dealers; two marble works; seven meat 
markets; eight merchant tailors; five newspapers; 
one notion store; four photographers; twenty-five 
physicians; three planing mills; four printing es- 
tablishments, of which that of Clark & Under- 
wood, of the American, stands at the head; four 
saddlery and harness shops; one saw-mill; three 
sewing machine agencies; one soap and candle fac- 
tory ; five stove and tin stores ; two tanners and cur- 
riers; three wagon makers; and two fine jewelry es- 
tablishments. Probably no‘ jewelry houses in cen- 
tral Ohio have a finer stock, or a better estab- 
lished reputation than those of Henry C. Bostwick 
and H. S. Sprague. Besides the above regular 
business establishments Newark has the usual num- 
ber of cigar makers and establishments, saloons, 
restaurants, small manufactories of different kinds, 
and many smaller business concerns. Yet the busi- 
ness of Newark is not what it should be, consid- 
- ering its location on the edge of the great coal fields, 
and is not, probably, what it will be in the future. 
It has advantages almost unsurpassed for busi- 

ness and manufacturing, and it would seem as if 


the latter department of business, especially, must 
continually increase as the years go by. Indeed, 
since the country has revived from the panic of 
1873, manufacturing has increased iu Newark, 

Among these establishments may be mentioned 
the stove works of Ashley & Kibler, established 
two years ago, in the old Mosier foundry. 
Thomas’ foundry and machine shops were estab- 
lished about 1866. Ii is conducted by Mr. J. E. 
Thomas. Simpson’s plow works were established 
in 1851; the Newark marble works, in 1841, by 
O. F. Mehurin; Ball & Ward’s carriage and 
wagon works in 1836, and are still in successful 
operation, occupying two large buildings—a stone 
and frame—on the corner of Church and First 
streets. Messrs. Gardner & Vance’s planing-mill 
was established in 1873; was burnt down in 1877, 
but rebuilt, of brick, and is now in successful 
operation. Stasel & Lamb’s planing-mill was es- 
tablished in 1877, and that of A. Smucker & Sons 
in 1866. Space, however, forbids a satisfactory 
review of all the manufacturing and business in- 
terests of the city. Two large flouring-mills are 
in successful operation; those of E. M. Mont- 
gomery and D. Thomas & Sons. The former 
stands at the foot of. Church street, on the site of 
one of the first mills in the county, elsewhere 
mentioned. Both are using steam power, and do- 
ing a large and successful business. 

Of banks, there are two at present—the Frank- 
lin and First National. The first of these was 
established about 1845, and was the first perma- 
nent bank started in Newark. There were, per- 
haps, two or three established before, one by 
the Smiths, in or about 1838. This latter bank 
was in existence ten or a dozen years, the man- 
agers bringing their currency from Michigan 
for distribution here. The Franklin bank was a 
private institution, established by Edward Frank- 
lin, in the old brick building at the southwest 
corner of the square, where the Adams express 
company is now located. In 1849, Mr. Franklin 
admitted his son, John H., as partner, and the 
firm became Edward Franklin & Son. In 1859, 
the senior Franklin died, but the son continued 
the business under the same firm name until 1862, 
when he admitted his brother, Benjamin, and the 
firm became Edward Franklin’s Sons. Joseph 
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Rider was admitted to the firm in 1873, and in 
1876, this firm sold out to the present firm, 
Messrs. Robbins, Wing & Winegarner who con- 
duct the business under the old firm name. The 
Franklins erected the present brick block, at the 
southwest corner of the square, and moved the 
business into it about 1850. 

The First National bank began operations in 
1865, with a capital of one hundred thousand dol- 
lars. Mr. J. Buckingham was president and Vir- 
gil H. Wright cashier. Its first location was where 
Messrs. Dougherty & Dodd’s tin shop is now lo- 
cated. In 1869-70, the proprietors erected the 
present brick block, on the corner of Third street 
and public square, fitting up a room for their pur- 
pose in the corner of the building and moving 
into it in 1870. 

As a place of residence Newark cannot be 


greatly excelled. The citizens are largely intelli- _ 


gent, sociable, and the larger part of them enjoy- 
ing most of the good things of the world; there 
are no division lines worthy of mention—no class 
or aristocracy—the only requisite of good citizen- 
ship and good standing being obedience to the 
laws and the dictates of humanity. 

The population of the city in 1880 was nine 
thousand six hundred and two, and the number of 
streets one hundred and one, | 

It may not be well to close this chapter without 
placing upon permanent record a few facts regard- 
ing the various societies of the city, of which there 
are the usual number. 

The Young Men’s Christian association is just 
entering upon the fifth year of its existence with 
as bright prospects as it has ever enjoyed. The 
work performed the past year is fully equal to that 
of previous years. The workers have been fewer 
in number, but they have been all the more faith- 
ful. More workers are needed. 

‘The reading-room is as inviting a place as can 
be found anywhere. The supply of papers is 
good; a few more are needed, however, and more 
magazines and books. The financial condition of 
the association is much better than it was a year 
ago. The reliable subscriptions are sufficient to 
cover all indebtedness except a balance of about 
fifty dollars due on the organ. The amount of 
subscriptions secured last year was six hundred 


dollars: if the same amount shall be secured this 
year the association will be enabled to add to the 
attractions of the reading-room and thereby in- 
crease the number of readers. ‘The attendance, 
as it is, is undiminished. The association feels 
that it is entitled to the support of the good peo- 
ple of the city in its works, and is gratified to 
know that its work is being appreciated. 

The Ladies’ Library association was organized in 
March, 1871. A few ladies met at the residence 
of Mr. George M. Davidson, where the society was 
organized, and where they continued to meet for 
six months or more, when they occupied a room 
belonging to Mr. T. J. Davis, over the First Na- 
tional bank. In this room their meetings were held 
about six years, when they removed. to Jerome 
Buckingham’s law office. In the spring of 1880, 
their society and its possessions having grown 
somewhat beyond the limits of a law office, they 
secured a room in the court house, where the society 
now meets, and where it has collected about one 
thousand volumes. 

Mrs. Jerome Buckingham, Mrs. Virgil Wright, 
Mrs. T. J. Davis, Mrs. George Davidson, Miss 
Minnie Sprague and others were influential in es- 
tablishing this society. Mrs. Davidson was its first 
president, and Miss Sprague, secretary and treas- 
urer. The membership fee is two dollars per 
annum, but books are let to those not members by 
the payment of ten cents a volume. This society 
is gradually obtaining a firmer foot-hold, and is 
considered a permanent institution. 

The Licking County Medical society was or- 
ganized in 1874. About forty years ago a society 
had been in existence called the “Licking County 
Medical and Philosophical society,” which had been 
abandoned after a few years operation. 

The first meetings of the present society, before 
organization, were held in the office of Dr. Charles 
P. King, that gentleman being very active in the 
matter. The first meeting for organization, at 
which about twenty physicians appeared,’ was held 
in the drug store of Collins & Thurston. Dr, 
Barrows was elected president. The society has. 
steadily grown since that time until it includes 
most of the physicians of the county and some 
outside of it. The meetings are now held in the 
court house, in the same room occupied by the: 
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Pioneer society. In this room they have a few 
anatomical collections, and the nucleus of a library. 
Ina pamphlet written by Dr. King, the members 
of the society in 1879 are given as follows: 

Drs. James Ewing, Hebron, Ohio; P. C. Allen, 
Utica, Ohio; E. Sinnet Granville, Ohio: Edward 
Vail, Newark, Ohio; Thomas H. Roe, Newark, 
Ohio; Charles P. King, Newark, Ohio; E. S. 
Brown, Newark, Ohio; J. Watkin, Granville, Ohio; 
G. W. Garison, Utica, Ohio; J. W. Alexander, 
Chatham, Ohio; Ira M. Hull, St. Louisville, Ohio; 
W. N. Walcott, Jacksontown, Ohio; H. Culbert- 
son, Zanesville, Ohio: J. F. Baldwin, Columbus, 
Ohio; G. M. Blackburn, Appleton, Ohio; E. R. 
Pratt, Johnstown, Ohio; Joseph Rogers, Utica, 
Ohio; -A. Follett, Granville, Ohio; B. F. Spencer, 
Newark, Ohio; J. R. Black, Newark, Ohio; J. 
Wotring, Newark, Ohio; James Larimore, Newark, 
Ohio; A. T. Speer, Newark, Ohio; J. H. Brooke, 
Newark, Ohio; William A. Dunbauld, Homer, 
Ohio; W. D. Otis, Pataskala, Ohio; S. C. Priest, 
Newark, Ohio; W. L. King, Homer, Ohio; Z. C. 
McElroy, Zanesville, Ohio; M. F. Lee, Homer, 
Ohio; D. H. Ralston, Newark, Ohio; H. T. Lacey, 
Newark, Ohio. 

Honorary members: Drs. James H. Pooley, 
Columbus, Ohio; John W. Russell, Mt. Vernon, 
Ohio; E. F. Bryan, Granville, Ohio; Honorable 
Isaac Smucker, Newark, Ohio. 

The first Masonic lodge of Newark (No. 97) 
was organized April 5, 1822; the first officers being 
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Stoddard J. Miles, W. M.; Lucius Smith, S. W.; 
Zachariah Davis, J. W.; James M. Taylor, trea- 
surer, and David Bell, secretary. This organiza- 
tion continued working under dispensation until 
October 4, 1828, when the charter was received, 
and the following were the first officers under this 
charter: Corrington W. Searls, W. M.; Robert 
Hazlett, S.W.; John W. Anderson, J. W.; William 
W. Gault, treasurer; Elijah Cooper, secretary, 
Horace Gregory, S. D.; John Wolfe, J. D., and 
Zachariah Davis, tyler. 

Since that date the following Masonic lodges 
have been organized in Newark: Warren Chapter 
No. 6, R. A. M., chartered October 1, 1839; Bige- 
low Council No. 7, R. & S. M., chartered October 
22, 1841; Ahiman Lodge No. 492, F. & A. M., 
chartered October 21, 1874; Newark Command- 
ery No. 34, K. T., chartered August 28, 1878. 

The society of Odd Fellows supports two lodges 
and an encampment in the city. The first of these 
was Olive Branch Lodge No. 34, instituted October, 
1843; Newark Lodge No. 623, and Mount Olive 
Encampment No. 12. 

In addition to these there are lodges of Good 
Templars, divisions of Sons of Temperance, lodges 
of Red Men, Knights of Pythias, Order of United 
American mechanics, Druids, literary societies, 
debating associations, reading, and social clubs, 
musical coteries, teachers institutes and other 
institutions of kindred character. 


CHAPTER LXIX. 


THE CHURCHES OF NEWARK TOWNSHIP AND CITY. 


Tue First PRESBYTERIAN—THE SECOND PRESBYTERIAN—EPISCOPAL METHODIST—BAPTIST—PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL— 


CALVINISTIC METHODIST—GERMAN 


LUTHERAN—WELSH CALVINISTIC METHODIST—WELSH CONGREGATIONAL— 


AFRICAN EPISCOPAL METHODIST—CATHOLIC—GERMAN METHODIST—GERMAN PRESBYTERIAN—CHRISTIAN UNION— 
SECOND ADVENT—NEW JERUSALEM (SWEDENBORGIAN)—ENGLISH CONGREGATIONAL. 


‘‘Where dusky savage wooed his dusky mate, 
And through the forest rang his battle cry, 
Now stands the arched and templed halls of State, 
And gilded steeples pointing to the sky.” 


HERE are, at present, seventeen church organ 
izations within the limits of Newark township, 
fourteen of which are in the city. This fact alone 
speaks volumes for civilization, law, order and in- 
telligence. Life, liberty and property cannot but 
be safe in suchacommunity. The history of these 
churches covers the full period of time since the 
first settlement began in the wilderness. Ministers 
of the Gospel were among the first to brave the per- 
ils and hardships of the frontier, where they planted 
the seed that has grown, developed and borne fruit, 
the evidence of which appears in these beautiful 
churches, and in the religion and higher civilization 
of the people. 


The first Presbyterian.—The doctrines taught by 


this denomination were the first introduced into 
this section. The first Christian minister who 
preached on the territory now occupied by the city 
of Newark, was the Rev. Mr. McDonald, a Pres- 
byterian. He came to this place in 1802, on 
his way to Franklinton, now Columbus, and was 
probably a missionary from the neighborhood of 
Pittsburgh. He was a middle aged man at the 
time of his visit, and lodged at the house of Sam- 
uel Elliott, who lived about one and one-half miles 
east of Newark. He preached several times to the 
families that were here, which, at that early date, 
were few in number, either at their houses or in 
the open air. Thus Presbyterianism was introduced 
by a living preacher upon the very threshold of the 
existence of the city. 
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. hon in 1807, 


In the summer of 1803 Rev. John Wright vis- 
ited this place. He was born in Westmoreland 
county, Pennsylvania, in 1777. Accustomed to 
frontier life from his earliest recollections, being 
familiar with the rifle carried to the house of God 
by the worshipers, for use in case of attack by In- 
dians, he was well fitted for ministerial labors among 
the pioneers. In the year 1806 Rev. James Scott 
preached regularly for some months. As these two 
men were among the earliest, most active and 
widely known of the pioneer Presbyterian ministers 
of central Ohio, they deserve more than a passing 
notice. 

Rey. John Wright graduated at Dickinson col- 
lege, Pennsylvania, and was licensed to preach 
about 1800 by the presbytery of Redstone. He 
engaged in missionary labors two or three years in 
Virginia, North and South Carolina, returning 
through regions now comprising Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky and Ohio. 

In this work he became acquainted with a little 
band of Presbyterians upon the Hock-Hocking and 
Rush creek, and settled among them in 1804. In 
1806 he became pastor of Hock-Hocking (Lancas- 
ter) and Rush creek churches. Here he preached 
thirty-two years, his labors being scattered over a 
wide extent of country. Many of the churches 
through this part of Ohio were organized through 
his instrumentality. He died at Delphi, Indiana, 
at the residence of his son, Rev. E. W. Wright 
August 31, 1854, in his seventy-eighth year. 

Rey. James Scott was born in Pennsylvania, east 
of the mountains, in 1775. He graduated at Can- 
nonsburgh, Pennsylvania, and located at Mt. Ver- 
Ahout 1810 he was married to the 
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daughter of Archibald Wilson, of Newark. He 
preached at Mt. Vernon, Fredericktown, and Mar- 
tinsburgh, the extremes of his pastoral charge being 
about twenty miles apart. Indians were yet in 
the country, and he was compelled to endure much 
hardship and danger in his circuit. He frequently 
walked to Martinsburgh, eleven miles, to preach, 
and that, too, after searching vainly in the woods 
for his horse. He died in September, 1851, in his 
seventy-eighth year. 

Through the efforts of these ministers, and by 
the removal to Newark of some families of Pres- 
byterian education, that element in the community 
had, in 1808, attained sufficient strength to warrant 
the formation of a church, which was accordingly 
acomplished in the autumn of this year. Rev. 
John Wright was present and officiated at this or- 
ganization. David Moore and James Taylor were 
elected elders, and in the following year Jacob Wil- 
son was elected an elder. ’ 

Of these elders, David Moore was born in Gettys- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, April 9, 1774, He came to 
Newark in the spring of 1808, and died April 27. 
1845, aged seventy-one years. He was a good 
business man, and was an elder of this church about 
thirty years. James Taylor was born in Lancaster 
county, Pennsylvania, in 1753. He removed to 
Washington county, Pennsylvania, and subsequent- 
ly to the vicinity of Wheeling, Virginia. He came to 
Newark in 1804. He was one of the first judges in 
the county, having been elected in 1808. He died 
at the residence of his son-in-law, James Maholm, 
in 1844 at the advanced age of ninty-one. He was 
a revolutionary soldier; and was with Colonel Wil- 
liamson in his campaign against the Moravian Ind- 
ians, and with seventeen others cast his vote against 
that massacre. He was a man of high character 
and universally respected; and was an elder of this 
church for thirty-six years. The other elder, Jacob, 
Wilson, was born in Hardy county, Virginia, Sep- 
tember 15, 1781, and came to Licking county in 
1803. He raised a crop of corn in the North 
Fork valley, a mile above Newark, and returned 
in the fall to Virginia. In March, 1804, he married 
Nancy Colville, of Shenandoah county, and soon 
after removed to this place where he lived until his 
death, on the eleventh of October, 1827, when he 
was but forty-eight. 


He served in the capacity of | 


elder eighteen years, and led the singing in the 
church. : 

The church was not supplied with regular preach- 
ing for more than a year after its organization. In 
the autumn of 1809, the pastoral services of Rev. 
George Van Eman were secured. He was then a 
young man twenty-three years of age, unmarried, 
and had just completed his educational course. 

As late as 1868, Mr. Van Eman was yet living, 
as will be seen from the following letter, dated, 
Findlay, Hancock county, Ohio, September 1, 
1868. 


“‘T settled in Newark in the fall of 1809, was ordained and 
installed there between Christmas of that year and New Years 
day, 18ro. Revs. John Wright, of Lancaster; Jacob Lindley, 
of Athens, and James Scott, of Mt. Vernon, were at the ordina- 
tion. I preached in the court house, sometimes also used as a 
school-house, a hewed-log building which stood in the public 
square. I continued pastor three years and six months, when 
my health failed and I did not preach for some years. 

“T cannot tell the number of members, nor who they were. 
There were two Mr. Moores, with their wives, and several by 
the name of Wilson. Iwas the first of our order who settled 
there. No meeting-house was built in my time. After I com- 
menced preaching again I spent a Sabbath in Newark on my 
way to the synod at Chillicothe, and preached the first sermon 
in their new house of worship, just finished. It was a building, 
perhaps, torty by fifty feet, and stood on the public square. 

““There were a goodly number of exemplary Christians, as | 
hope, there in my time. There were some careless, profane, 
and ungodly men, but no violent opposition to religion. I had 
the good will of all so far as I know, and all classes attended the 
meetings. 

“‘T was born in Washington county, Pennsylvania, in 1786, 


‘on the twenty-third of April; received my education at Cannons- 


burgh; united with the church while at college; graduated in the 
fall of 1806; studied theology under Dr. McMillen; was li- 
censed by the presbytery of Ohio in 1808, in Upper Buffalo 
meeting-house, and just one year after that was ordained. 1| 
took part in the organization of Richland presbytery; was pas- 
tor of the church at Mansfield two years and a half, then went 
to Greene county, Pennsylvania, and spent fifteen years as pas- 
tor of the same churches in New Providence and Jefferson. | 
then gave up my charge and came to this place, and have been 
I was the first pastor at New- 
I have had no charge since re- 


in this county thirty-two years. 
ark, Mansfield, and this place. 
signing this church on account of age, but preach occasionally. 

This venerable preacher died in Findlay March 
12, 1877, in the ninety-first year of his age. In 
Mansfield he is spoken of as one of the first min- 
isters in that place. He spent most of his minis- 
terial life as a pioneer preacher, acceptably and 
successfully. He was cheerful, pleasant, compan- 
ionable in his intercourse, and exemplary in all the 


relations of life. He was an honorary member of 
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the Pioneer society of Newark, and attended one 
of its meetings in October, 1868, coming all the 
way from his home’ in Hancock county expressly 
for that purpose. Many will remember his  inter- 
esting addresses at that time, consisting, for the 
most part, of reminiscences of early times in the 
county. His stay extended over the Sabbath, 
when he gave to the people of the congregation of 
his former charge an exceedingly interesting dis- 
course, a few of his old parishioners being present 
who had been attendants upon his ministry more 
than fifty years before. Of that number, Mrs. 
James M. Taylor and Mrs. Isaac Wilson are be- 
lieved to be the sole survivors, He was then 
eighty-two years of age, but vigorous physically 
and mentally. 

From the summer of 


1815 this church was without a pastor ; but during 


1812 to the summer of 


the summer of 1815 Rev. Thomas D. Baird was 
called. Mr. Baird was born in the county of 
Down, Ireland, December 26, 1773; came to the 
United States in <802, and settled in South Caro- 
lina in 1805. He was licensed in 1811, ordained 
in 1813, and came to Newark about August, 1815. 
In the following year the first building for the 
Presbyterian society was erected in Newark. 

On the eighth of March, 1816, an article of 
agreement was entered into ‘between Zachariah 
Davis and Robert Davidson of the first part, and 
William Wilson, Abraham C. Wilson and Bradley 
Buckingham of the second part, in which the said 
parties agreed to the building of a meeting-house 
for the Presbyterian congregation of the town of 
Newark, to be of the following dimensions and 
materials, viz: A brick building fifty-four by forty- 
six feet, the foundation of stone, the walls of 
which are to be two and a half feet high and two 
feet thick; the brick walls of said building to be 
eighteen inches thick, and fifteen feet high, with 
suitable brick cornice; to put four windows in each 
side; to put in two doors, which are to be seven 
feet high and four feet wide (to be double), with 
a window above each door, with eight lights each; 
the pillars which support the roof to be cased up 
to the plastering overhead, the house to be cased 
all around as high as the windows; to put in forty 
pews, which are to be three feet high, with a suita- 
ble door to each pew, well hung; the floor to be 
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raised eighteen inches higher at one end of the 
house than at the other; and to have the whole of 
said work completed by the first day of November 
next; and it is agreed between the parties that af 
ter its completion it shall remain in possession of 
said parties of the first part as security, until 
the full amount of two thousand seven hundred 
dollars shall be paid to them, which sum they are 
to receive for the completion of the aforemen- 
tioned building in the manner aforesaid.” 

Until the completion of this house the congre- 
gation had held all their religious services in a 
building used for purposes of court, school, and 
church, which stood on the north side of the pub- 
lic square. It was a structure of hewed logs, con- 
taining one room which had seats of rough boards 
laid upon logs. This new church stood on the 
west side of what is now the park ; the west end of 
the house, being near the west side of the park. 
Mr. Van Eman, in a letter written subsequently to 
the one above given, referring to the opening of 
this church edifice in the fall of 1816, says: 

‘‘Mr. Davis, who built the house, had finished it a day or 
two before I was there, and to secure prompt payment, had 
locked it up. The people did not know what todo. On Sab- 
bath morning Mr. William Stanbery, a lawyer, took a boy with 
him to the house, raised the window and lifted in the boy, who 
opened the doors. The congregation, at the appointed hour, 
entered, Mr. Davis and his family afnong the rest. There was 
no disturbance about it. Mr. Davis told me, at the close of 
the meeting that he had promised not to open the house, but 


was glad it was done. My text that day was, ‘I have not 
shunned to declare unto you all the counsel of God." 


The congregation having for the first time a 
house of worship of its own, elected William Trin- 
dle and Joseph Moore elders, secured regular 
pulpit ministrations and entered upon a new career 
of prosperity. 

Mr. Baird was a Calvinist of the old school, and 
maintained his views persistently. During a por- 
tion of the time he resided here he engaged in 
teaching in connection with his ministerial work. 
His first class was formed for the purpose of study- 
ing the Latin language. This class was composed 
of B. W. Brice, J. R. Stanbery, Nathaniel English, 
J. N. Wilson, John C. Gault, and John Moore. 
This class subsequently grew into one of greater 
numbers and a wider scope of study. 

The pupils cherished for him the strongest at 
tachment. On one occasion one of his pupils, J 
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'N. Wilson, having been maliciously, and without 
cause, threatened with a whipping by a boy belong- 
ing to another school, and having discovered that 
he was about to be assailed, turned upon his 
antagonist and gave him a severe handling. The 
teacher on the following morning, when the circum- 
stances of the case were explained, instead of ad- 
ministering the punishment that was apprehended, 
gave to the school in the clearest and most forcible 
manner his views upon the subject of self-defence, 
and the laws that should govern the social relations 
and intercourse of boys and men, at school and 
through life. He enjoined upon his pupils that 
they should always be careful not to be in the 
wrong, and when they were in the right they should 
not submit tamely to wrong and injustice, but in a 
manly way, maintain their rights. 

In 1820 Mr. Baird resigned his charge and _ re- 
moved to Pennsylvania, where he continued pas- 
toral labor about ten years. While returning from 
a visit to the south he was attacked by disease, 
and died in North Carolina, January 7,1839. He 
was a man of great vigor of intellect and energy of 
will. He was an old school man and very decided 
in his convictions.” 

In 1820 Rey. Solomon S. Miles preached a few 
times in Newark, and in April, 1821, came here to 
reside. He was a graduate of the Ohio university, 
at Athens, in the same class with Hon. Thomas 
Ewing, and Rev. Henry Perkins, D. D., or New 
Jersey. 

Early in his ministry, a Sabbath-school was _ or- 
ganized—the first in this city. This was formed 
in June, 1822. A weekly prayer meeting was also 
established in the same year. About 1824~-5, by 
the efforts of Mr. Miles, a more active missionary 
spirit was awakened. Considerable interest was 
also excited about the same time in the work of 
Bible and tract distribution in the town and over 
the county. 

In the year 1825 the church building became 
unfit for occupancy. On the Fourth of July of 
that year occurred the ceremonies in connection 
with the opening of the Ohio canal. Many 
strangers were present, among whom were Hon. 
Thomas Ewing, Governor Morrow, Ex-Governor 
Worthington, Governor De Witt Clinton, of New 
York, and others. On the day preceding the cele- 
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bration (Sunday), a large audience, of which the 
distinguished strangers named formed a part, were 
assembled in the Presbyterian church, A severe 
storm arose during the service, and the roof being 
inadequate to the protection of the house against 
rain, the plastering began to fall from the ceiling in 
quantities somewhat alarming, and the congrega- 
tion in a measure, panic-stricken, 
abandoned the church, and fled through the storm 
to the old court house, injuring several persons in 
the rush and confusion. After this, the house was 
not long used. In the following year it was sold 
to Mr. Z. Davis, the gentleman who erected it, 
and removed. 

The congregation now worshipred for a time in 
the old court house again, and in a school-house 
near the locks of the canal not far from the pres- 
ent location of the Episcopal church, and subse- 
quently in the upper portion of the market house, 
a building that stood at the east end of West Main 
street. Religious services were held here until the 
present church edifice was erected. 

January 24, 1827, an act was passed by the 


becoming, 


legislature entitled ‘‘an act to incorporate the First 
Presbyterian society of the town of Newark, in the 
county of Licking.” 

The corporators were James Taylor, Jacob Wil- 
son, John J. Brice, James’M. Taylor, Bradley 
Buckingham, Hugh Scott, John Blaney, E. S. 
Woods, A. H. Caffee, Henry Smith and N. Cherry. 

Owing to ill health Mr. Miles was released 
from his pastoral charge here, May 18, 1831. The 
church was then united and harmonious, and 
numbered sixty members. 

Rev. James Harrison, a young man, supplied 
the pulpit for a short time before Mr. Miles’ re- 
signation. 

June 30, 1832, Rev. William Wylie, of Wheel- 
ing, Virginia, visited the church, by invitation, with 
a view to permanent settlement. ‘The next day, 
Sunday, July rst, the new church edifice was 
opened for the first time for the reception of a 
congregation. ‘This building was erected by Brad- 
ley Buckingham and Buckingham Sherwood, and 
the pews were assessed and sold at such rates as 
to cover the cost of its construction and the value 
ot the ground on which it stood. It, with the lot 
on which it is located, was conveyed by deed to 
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the church in 1834, by Bradley Buckingham and 
Buckingham and Albert Sherwood, for four thou- 
sand dollars. 

When the house was built, the pulpit was much 
higher than it now is, in accordance with the pre- 
vailing style of church architecture at that time; 
and it occupied a place at the opposite end of the 
house between the doors, the gallery extending 
across the west end. 

The bell was purchased in 1834 or 1835, and 
cost three hundred dollars. Mr. Wylie was called 
June 17, 1833, and installed the sixth of August 
following. The elders at this time were James 
Reeder, Jonas Ward, Robert Milligan and Luman 
Woodruff. In 1835 the membership was one 
hundred and sixty-two. 

A series of difficulties extending through sev- 
eral years, culminated in December, 1836, in the 


withdrawal from this church of more than twenty’ 


members, who, with others, organized the Second 
Presbyterian church of this city. 

Dr. Wylie continued his ministry here until 
1854, through a period of more than twenty-two 
years. His was the longest pastorate the church 
had. He was, when ‘he resigned, in his seventy- 
eighth year. He was a graduate of Jefferson 
college, and died in May, 1858, aged eighty-two 
years. He was succeeded by Rev. William M. 
Robinson, who had been his nearest neighbor in 
the ministry for ten anda half years. Mr. Rob- 
inson, a native of Pennsylvania, was installed 
June 8, 1855, and his pastoral relation with the 
church ceased June 1, 1862. 
ate, an old debt was cancelled, important repairs 
put upon the church edifice, and one hundred 
and sixteen persons received into the church. 

He was followed by Rey. A. S. Milholland in 
1862, and Rev. H. T. Alexander in 1863. Rev. 
Henry M. Hervey began preaching to the congre- 
gation in May, 1863, and was installed December 
15, 1863. Mr. Hervey was followed by Rev. Will- 
iam F. Brown, who was succeeded by the present 
pastor, Rev. R. R. Moore. 

The following is a list of the elders of this 
church from its organization to the present time: 
David Moore, 1808; James Taylor, 1808; Jacob 
Wilson, 1809; William Trindle, 18:5; Joseph 
Moore, 1815; Noah Owen, 1818; Lewis Godden, 


During his pastor- « 


1818; James Reeder, 1829; Jonas Ward, 1830; 
Chester Wells, 1829; Robert Milligan, 1830; 
Moses Moore, 1829; Luman Woodruff, 1833; 
George Wilson, 1836, John Wolf, 1836; James 
Belford, 1836; Nathan Barnes, 1836; E. J. Lewis, 
1850; S. J. Reynolds, 1850; M. W. Swan, 1857; 
W. H. Winegardner, 1857; T. J. Davis, 1867; 
George F. Moore, 1867, and W. D. Hamilton, 
1867. Among the later elders are J. C. Galbraith, 
Mr. Bates, Dr. Wotring, and in 1880 Mr. John 
Fulton, of Lockport, and Mr. William A. Jones 
were elected. Of all those who have held this 
office, Robert Milligan, yet living on Second street, 
has exercised its functions the longest term of 
years, having acted in the capacity of elder from 
1830 to the present time. 

A choir was formed in 1833 or 1834, of which 
Samuel H. Bancroft was the leader. 

The first Sabbath-school organized in Newark, 
was in connection with this church, in June, 1822. 
It was called ‘‘The Newark association for afford- 
ing Sabbath-school instruction.” It had twelve 
‘articles of association,” which provided for the 
election of a superintendent and four managers, 
by the members annually, on the first Monday in 
October; for the opening of the school at eight 
o’clock, A. M.; for its opening and closing with 
prayer; for instruction in the Scriptures, and in the 
Westminster shorter catechism, not making, how- 
ever, the study of the catechism obligatory upon 
all the pupils. They enjoined punctuality and 
dilligence upon all the teachers, and prohibited 
corporeal punishment in the school. ‘“Entreaty, 
persuasion, reproof, suitable rewards, and every 
means calculated to win the affections and secure 
the good behavior and attention of the scholars 
to their duties, will be resorted to; when these fail 
to secure the end proposed, recourse will be had 
to expulsion.” 

These articles were signed by S. S. Miles, L. 
Godden, H. R. Gilmore, Charles Sager, J. Mathiot, 
George Shaver, C. W. Adams, John Cunningham, 
Jonathan Taylor, Thomas Taylor, Eliza You ng, Ann 
Brice, Lucy C. Gilmore, Olive Taylor, and Sarah 
C. Burnham. Lewis Godden was elected superin- 
tendent the first year, and Miss Sarah Burnham, 
Mrs. Ann Brice, Rev. S. S. Miles, and Joshua 
Mathiot, were made managers. 
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The school was held in the church edifice until 
that building became unfit for occupancy in 1825, 
when it was held in the old court house. While it 
was held here, Rey. Mr. Judson, an agent of the 
American Sunday-school Union, visited this place, 
and, assisted hy Mr. Miles, they raised funds for 
the purchase of a library—the first in Newark for 
Sabbath-school use. 

The school subsequently held its meetings in the 
school-house near the canal locks; in the upper 
part of the market-house; in a brick building be- 
longing to David Moore, in the northeast corner of 
the public square; ina school-room fitted up by 
Mr. Miles, in the rear of the present church 
building, before its completion. From here it 
went into the present church building. 

There was considerable prejudice against the 
Sabbath-school in its early history here. A gentle- 
man who was teaching school in this place in 1831, 
and who was strongly opposed to the institution of 
the Sabbath-school, announced, on a certain Mon- 
day morning, that it was his intention to discipline 
by dismissing from his school all his scholars who 
had attended the Sabbath-school on the previous 
day; and, for the purpose of ascertaining who the 
offending parties were, required them to rise to 
their feet. Somewhat surprised to see that all the 
school, except his own two children, rose, and not 
wishing so suddenly to be thrown out of employ- 
ment, he immediately said: ‘‘ You can take your 
- seats.” 

In 1832 the school numbered eighty-nine pu- 
pils and fourteen teachers. The school is at pres- 
enta large and flourishing one. The following gen- 
tlemen have been superintendents: Lewis Godden, 
Robert C. Gist, Mark Howe, James Young, John 
Wolf, John Moore, Robert Milligan, E. J. Lewis, 
Henry S. Martin, L. P. Coman, T. J. Davis, Rev. 
W. M. Robinson, George B. Wright, W. H. Wine- 
gardner, Rev. H. M. Hervey, W. D. Hamilton, 
and the present pastor, Rev. R. R. Moore. 

The school is provided with a library of several 
hundred volumes. 


The Second Presbyterian Church.—The forego- 
ing history of the First church alludes to the fact 
of the organization of the Second church in the 


simple statement that ‘A series of difficulties ex- 
tending through several years, culminated in De- 
cember, 1836, in the withdrawal from this church 
of more than twenty members, who, with others, 
organized the Second Presbyterian chureh of this 
city.” 

July 16, 1876, the pastor of the church, Rev. 
Howard Kingsbury, preached an historical sermon 
on the fortieth anniversary of the Second church, 
from which is gleaned the following history of that 
congregation. 

Stating the causes which led to the organization 
of this church as briefly and accurately as possible, 
it may be said the first disaffection in the old 
church in this place sprang up immediately upon 
the call extended to the Rev. Mr. Wylie, who was 
not the choice of a considerable number of the 
congtegation. This was publicly known, and va- 
rious inaffectual attempts were made to reconcile 
the disaffected members. At length, in February, 
1836, disciplinary measures were brought against 
six prominent members of the church—Asa Beck- 
with, James Nailer, Starr Baldwin, N. H: Seymour, 
Thomas H. Bushnell, and James Young. Of 
these, all but the last two effected a compromise 
with the session. Messrs. Bushnell and Young 
determined to stand trial. Their cases were finally 
settled in the presbytery in the spring of that year, 
that body not sustaining any of the charges 
brought against them. 

At this time the question of forming a separate 
church, which would not have been thought of a 
little while before, began to be agitated, and steps 
were taken in that direction. A petition was pre- 
sented to an adjourned meeting of the presbytery, 
April 21, 1836, signed by “fifty-one members and 
supporters of the church and congregation of 
Newark, praying to be set off as a Second church 
in Newark. It was moved and seconded that the 
petition be received, and after considerable discus- 
sion the motion was put and carried in the affirma- 
tive.” —( Minutes, Presbytery of Lancaster, pp. 145, 
146.) Notice was given that an appeal would be 
taken from this decision. Against the petition a 
remonstrance was presented, signed by a hun- 
dred and twenty-eight members and supporters of 
the church of Newark. The matter was at length 
referred to a committee consisting of Revs. Sam- 
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uel W. Rose and Jacob Little, and Elder William 
Thompson, of Jersey. 

At a called meeting held in Newark, December 
27, 1836, against the very assembling of which 
protests and appeals were presented by different 
members, a memorial was addressed to presbytery, 
signed by forty-five names, members and support- 
ers of the church of Newark, asking to be organiz- 
ed with all who may chose to associate with them, 
into a Second Presbyterian church in Newark, or 
the dissolution of the pastoral relation between the 
Rev. William Wylie and the church and congrega- 
tion of Newark.—(Minutes Presbytery of Lancas- 
ter, p. 171.) This was considered at length, and 
it was finally 

Resolved, that they grant the memorialists their request,— 
so far as it relates to the organization of a Second Presbyterian 
church in Newark.—(ibid., p. 172.) 
and the Revs. Roswell Tenney, William H. 
Beecher and Charles M. Putnam, with Elders 
Chester Wells and Jonas Ward were appointed a 
committee to organize the church. This duty 
they carried out faithfully on December 29, 1836. 

The sermon was preached by Rev. W. H. 
Beecher, who alone survives of this committee, 
from Romans 1:16-17. 

Thirty-one members of the church. at Newark 
presented themselves, and were duly organized 
into the Second Presbyterian church. Their 
names as they appear on the journal of that day’s 
proceedings are Henry Shurtz, James Nailer, Ma- 
tilda Edwards, Ann Nailer, Ruth Stephenson, Sa- 
rah Beckwith, Mary Baldwin, Sarah Smith, Eliza- 
beth Breakbill, Thirza Gregory, Jonas Ward, Mary 
Houston, Sarah Steel, Charlotte Cook, Ann Mead, 
Mary Ann King, Benjamin Ells, James Young, 
Jane Doolittle, Sabra Ells, Sarah Young, Leah 
Hollar, Margaret Scott, Martha Seymour, Jennet 
Shurtz, Sarah Woods, N. H. Seymour, C. S. Gil- 
bert, Starr Baldwin, Asa Beckwith, and Peter 
Breakbill. Jonas Ward, James Young and Asa 
Beckwith were elected ruling elders. Mr, Ward be- 
ing an elder was installed, and the others ordained. 

The church was now organized and ready for 
work; but the matter did not rest here. An ap- 
peal was taken from the decision of the presby- 
tery, and.a protest against their action in forming 
the Second church; and from the decision of the 


synod, reversing the action of the presbytery, the 
session of this chyrch took an appeal to the gen- 
eral assembly. 

In May, 1838, however, the general assembly 
divided into two branches, known as old and 
new school. In the following fall the synod of 
Ohio divided at its meeting at Lancaster; and the 
new school presbytery of Lancaster held its first 
meeting, according to appointment, at Jersey, De- 
cember 11th of the same year. Although it was 
not the case with the synod at large that all who 
had been considered “new measure” men went 
with the new school, and all extreme Calvinists 
with the old; it is stated as nearly, if not exactly, 
the fact that all who had opposed the organization 
of this‘church formed the old school presbytery, 
while those who had favored it formed the new 
school. Naturally, therefore, this church sought 
the continued companionship and assistance of its 
tried friends. P 

Thus, while the division of the church at large 
had nothing to do with the division of the Presby- 
terian family in this place, it nevertheless came to 
pass that by this greater division all ecclesiastical 
opposition to this minor division was ended; and 
the Second Presbyterian church was duly recog- 
nized by, and represented in, presbytery. 

The first services of the new church were held 
in the school-house in the rear of the old church. 
Without a pastor they enjoyed the occasional 
services of neighboring ministers, and. at other 
times one of their number read a sermon. 

Late in April, 1837, a young man, Alexander 
Duncan, who had been brought up in the city of 
Troy, New York, under the pastorate of Dr. Bee- 
man, and by him prevailed upon to consecrate 
himself to the work of the ministry, was licensed 
to preach by the presbytery of Cincinnati. 

He was not ordained or installed, however, 
until some time later, being received from the pres- 
bytery of Cincinnati, by the presbytery of Lan- 
caster (new school) at its first meeting, December 
t1, 1838; and set apart to the ministry and in- 
stalled pastor of this church, Thursday, April 4, 
1839. Rev. W. H. Beecher preached the serm on 
The moderator, Rev. Jacob Little, presided and 
gave the charge to the people. The ordaining 
prayer was made by Rev. Samuel W. Rose. 
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In the spring of 1837 an arrangement was made 
with the county commissioners for the use of a 
jury-room in the second story of the court house. 

This was fitted up at an expense of about a 
hundred dollars, with an unpainted pulpit and un- 
painted pews, which afterwards did service in the 
basement of the first building erected. The sec- 
ond year permission was given to use the same 
room a while longer. From this room the church 
was summarily ejected ; being granted time barely 
to remove their furniture, it having been discov- 
‘ered by the county commissioners that such an 
occupation of it by a religious society was a_per- 
version of its original design. 

At a meeting held May 29, 1838, a committee 
was appointed, consisting of James Young, E. S. 
Woods, and Jonas Ward, “‘to fix a site for a church, 
and report plans and expense of house built of 
brick or wood.” 
proceed at once. The west half of the east half 
of in-lot number twenty-five, together with a nar- 
row strip running north, had been quietly secured 
by Mr. Young more than a year before, with refer- 
ence to this object, and by him was delivered at 
cost, for the sum of five hundred and twenty-three 
dollars. A soliciting committee was appointed, 
consisting of Messrs J. Young, E. S. Woods, 
A. Beckwith, B. Sherwood, and A. C. Edgell, who 
weae enabled o tprocure, on the first subscription, 
the amount of two thousand four hundred and 
‘sixty-one dollars. 

Of the fifty-five names, three subscribed three 
hundred dollars each; two, two hundred; four, 
one hundred. The rest are smaller, running down 
to even two dollars. Among the original subscrip- 
tions was one of an eight day clock, that was sold 
for thirty dollars. The gentleman who had charge 
of it when sold, took it, set it up on the mantel, 
wound it and set it going. That clock is said to 
have celebrated the occasion by striking, not twelve 
the first time, but a hundred and forty-four. It 
evidently did its best. 

July 26th, the following gentlemen were ap- 
pointed a building committee: Messrs. Doolittle, 
Young, Beckwith, Seymour, and Woods; Mr. 
Seymour being appointed treasurer. All questions 
of detail were left to them, and on August 24th, 
they entered into contract with Messrs. Reeder & 
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June 14th, it was determined to. 


Rodgers for a frame building, “thirty-eight feet by 
fifty-two feet, and twenty feet high, between sills 
and plates;” the basement to be completed by 
December 1st. 

It was ndt ready for use until February 17,.1839, 
when, with glad hearts, the church, who had mean- 
time been worshipping in a large room in the sec- 
ond story of Mr. Beckwith’s store, on the south 
side of the square, took possession for the first 
time of a church home they could call their own. 

A bass-viol that had been presented to the 
choir by Mr. Buckingham Sherwood, on condition 
that it should be used, had, unseen, lent its aid to 
music of that happy day; but on the next Sunday 
its presence was disclosed to the horror of one of 
the little original band of worshippers, who at once 
arose and withdrew, and never set foot again with- 
in the desecrated walls. The efforts of her pastor 
to remove her prejudice were unavailing, she per- 
sisting that she would never “sit and see any one 
pretending to worship God by scraping on the 
Devil’s backbone.” 

March 15, 1839, the Second Presbyterian church 
was duly incorporated by an act of the legislature; 
Samuel D. King, John Metcalf, Alfred Doolittle, 
Asa Beckwith, Ezekiel S. Woods and JamesYoung 
being the corporators. 

Divine service continued to be held in the hum- 
ble room just described, for a little over a year, 
when the audience-room above was completed, 
and on April 16, 1840, solemnly dedicated to God. 
The sermon on that occasion was preached by Rev. 
Addison Kingsbury, of Putnam, on the text, Exo- 
dus 25:8. 

The first addition to the membership of the 
church was on the last Sabbath of May, 1837, 
when eleven united with it. During that year 
twenty-three were added, five of them on profes- 
sion of their faith, making a total of fifty-two. 
There was a steady growth until 1848, the largest 
accession being in 1842, during which year the 
church enjoyed a visit from Rev. Dr, Lindsley, 
then president of Marietta college. The interest 
which had for a long time been increasing then 
culminated, and forty-five members were added, 
thirty of them on examination. 

The whole number added to the church under 
Mr. Duncan’s ministry of neatly sixteen years was 
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two hundred and sixteen, making in all two hun- 
dred and forty-seven members. 

January 11, 1853, Rev. Mr. Duncan resigned his 
pastoral charge, having been chosen superintendent 
of the public schools of this city. His resignation 
was accepted at a meeting of the church and con- 
gregation held the next day, though the pastoral 
relation was not formally dissolved until the spring 
meeting of presbytery; and he continued to supply 
the pulpit mainly until the spring of 1854. 

In February, 1854, a proposition was made by 
the First church looking to the union of the two 
churches. The correspondence was friendly, but 
resulted in nothing; the main point at issue, so far 
as the resolutions of the respective parties indicate, 
being that of the ecclesiastical connection of the 
reunited church. Naturally the First church ad- 
hered to the old school presbytery of Zanesville; 
as naturally the Second church preferred the new 
school presbytery of Pataskala. 

Rev. Simon J. Humphrey, a graduate of Bow- 
doin college, Maine, in 1848, and of Andover 
seminary in 1852, preached here six Sabbaths early 
in the year 1854. A call was extended to him 
March 8th of that year, which, being accepted, he 
was ordained to the ministry, and installed pastor 
the eighth day of the following June; Professor 
Allen, of Lane seminary, preaching the sermon. 

That year the cholera prevailed here, and in the 
pastor’s note-book is preserved this sad record; 
“Sunday, August 27th. This is the cholera Sab- 
bath. Ten burials to-day.” 

In the spring of 1856 the church was enlarged 
by an addition at the rear, giving about a hundred 
new sittings. At the same time a pipe organ, costing 
between six and seven hundred dollars, took the 
place of the cabinet-organ formerly employed. 
Services were held during this time in the city hall, 
beginning March 23rd; the enlarged church being 
occupied for the first time on June rst. 

The trustees of the church in April, 1859, pur- 
chased a house and lot adjoining the church for a 
parsonage, at the price of seventeen hundred 
dollars, to be paid in three yearly instalments. 

The whole number added to the church in Mr. 
Humphrey’s pastorate of just seven years, was 
eighty-nine. Financially the report for this period 
is about as follows: 


Enlarging and repairing church, $1,205; organ, 
$677; parsonage (a small balance paid later), 
$1,700; current expenses, $5,800; benevolence, 
$2,287; total, $11,669. 

In the spring of 1861, Rev. Mr. Humphrey, 
receiving a call from the First Congregational 
church of Beloit, Wisconsin, resigned the pastor- 
ate of this church. 

The pulpit was supplied for a year, to May 1, 
1862, by Rev. William Lusk, jr., and on October 
14, 1862, a call was extended to, and accepted by, 
Rev. Rollin A. Sawyer. 

Mr. Sawyer is a graduate of Western Reserve 
college in 1851, and of Union Theological semi- 
nary, New York, in 1857. 
here, he had been pastor of the Westminster 
church, Yonkers, New York, from February 17, 
1858. He was installed over this church January 
1, 1863, and continued its pastor until January 16, 
1866. 

Up to the close of his pastorate here, including 
the previous interim, when two were added, the 
whole number of additions to the church was 
forty-four. 

Total on church-roll to January, 1866,...............4. 380 


Prior to his settlement 


Financially the report for the four years is about 
as follows: 


Current: €xpensesin.:/..ide. 0s Bee eres geen $5,200 
Benevolence, sia. <..0cpe (ans dns Carey akee ieee aa 1,750 
ONL Saw ac oe. < See $6,950 


The vacant pulpit was not filled immediately. 
November 4, 1866, Rev. Daniel Tenney preached 
his first sermon here. A call was subsequently 
extended to him, which he accepted January 9, 
1867. He was installed pastor of this church 
May 1, 1867; on which occasion Rev. D. E. 
Beach, of Granville, preached the sermon from 
the text, 2 Cor. 2; 15, 16. Rev. Addison Kings- 
bury, D. D., of Putnam, charged the pastor, and 
Rey. Charles Putnam, of Jersey, who was present 
at the organization of the church, thirty years be- 
fore, charged the people. 

In November of that year the very important 
step was taken to determine upon a new church 
building. On Saturday evening, November 2d, a 
number of prominent gentlemen, connected with 
this church, called, by invitation, upon the pastor, 
each one somewhat surprised at the presence of 


others. The matter was discussed, and Mr. Tenny 
offered to make up the balance from the rest of 
the society, if they who were present would do 
about what he had in his thoughts assigned them. 
All promising not to be offended at his making 
figures for them, he read. the supposed subscrip- 
tion. But let him describe the scene for himself, 
as he does in a letter received from him: 


‘*Nobly did they respond with but slight variations from the 
estimates [ had made. About twelve thousand dollars were 
pledged that night. It was a solemn and precious hour, and 
as we kneeled and thanked God, every heart was deeply moved. 
I shall never forget that night. God wasthere. The next day, 
the Sabbath, November 3d, I preachedjfrom the text: ‘Let us 
rise up and build.’ On Monday I took the field to make up 
the balance of the subscription needed, and before night nearly 
twenty thousand dollars were piedged. Never, I think, were 
subscriptions more generously or more promptly pledged. I 
would like to mention the names of some of those brothers who 
joyfully made their ofterings of thousands into the Lords treas- 
ury for that object, but it would be invidious. But I must 
speak of one person who was knowing to my plan, one indi- 
vidual who had earnestly advised me to move, and to move at 
once and heartily in the matter. That person was a woman. 
She insisted that it could be done, and that now was the time. 
She would say to me again and again, go forward, and you 
will succeed. That noble woman was Mother King. God 
bless her!” 


A congregational meeting was held December 
23, 1867, when the following gentlemen were ap- 
pointed a building committee: Messrs. William 
Shields, William A. King, esq., John McCune, 
William O. Bannister, Rev. Daniel Tenney, Albert 
Sherwood, John S. Fleek. 

The parsonage was moved from the corner to 
the rear of the lot, and made to front on Second 
street, and the church, instead of occupying its old 
position, was advantageously placed on the corner, 
fronting Church street. Services were held in the 
meantime in the old building, which was removed 
to where it now stands, and which has since be- 
come the property of the African Methodist Epis- 
copal church, and in the city hall. 

June 13, 1868, on a beautiful Saturday evening, 
the corner stone was laid with appropriaie cere- 
monies, when Rev. H. M. Hervey, of the First 
church conducted the devotional exercises, Mr. 
Matthew Newkirk read a historical statement of 
the church and Sabbath-school, Mr. Tenney de- 
livered an address, Waldo Taylor, esq., read a 
statement respecting the proposed building, and 
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Rey. J. W. White, of the Methodist church, offered 
prayer. 

Thursday, January 28, 1869, the first services 
were held in the lecture room, consisting of a Sun- 
day-school festival and dedication. The following 
Sabbath, January 31st, was rendered memorable by 
the reception of twenty new members, the celebra- 
tion of the Lord’s supper, a dedication sermon, and 
the raising of two thousand dollars, 

A new bell, weighing twenty-one hundred pounds, 
was procured largely through the efforts of Miss 
Martha Scott (now Mrs. Osborn), and was raised 
to its place May 20, 1870. That bell was rung so 
joyfully for the next two years that it prematurely 
cracked, and another was immediately obtained for 
it in exchange, weighing a little over fifteen hun- 
dred pounds. 

Mr. Tenney resigned his pastoral charge March 
8, 1871, and removed to Troy. 

The whole number added to the church under 
his ministry was a hundred and thirty-four. 


PROVIOMELY: PERISLOTCO ar, aorsaarens te Riis, o)68:6he ore: cis wy Soi eR ISS 380 
Votal oulichurch Toll*to March) 1877s ac) vise. s sens oe ae 514 


Financially the report for the four years is about 
as follows: 


je ibe’ aim erotic te) =a en ee SE eT ee om TOR $20, 500 
Bea, MEG Sia... Ree ei ee ree ate ae (nearly) 1,000 
Garrent Expenses, 2a. « sshietlcaw elas are dl eee 6, 800 
Bene Grier cus i Be. ee ater Joes ot, Se 1,610 

"PICA, cco. venga a Soa te Crees Sete $29,910 


“Here I should prefer to leave the history of the 
church to other hands, but duty requires some ref- 
erence to more recent years.” 

Rev. Howard Kingsbury, a graduate of Yale col- 
lege in 1863, and of Union seminary in 1869, was 
called to this church, May 8, 1871, and installed 
June 22d. Rev. Dr. Kingsbury, of Zanesville, 
preached from a part of Ephesians 4, 15, “Speaking 
the truth in love.” Rev. A. S. Dudley, of Granville, 
delivered the charge to the pastor, and Rev. H. M. 
Robertson, of Westerville, the charge to the people. 

November 27, 1872, at the suggestion of the 
session, who tendered their resignation, the church, 
after much prayer and calm deliberation, adopted the 
system of term eldership, the session to be constt- 
tuted of six elders, the term of office to be six 
years, an election of two elders to be held every 
two years. 
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At a congregational meeting, March 4, 1873, it 
was determined to proceed to finish the church. 
In due time a subscription paper was circulated, 
and a building committee appointed, consisting of 
the following gentlemen: Messrs. Adam Fleek, 
T. L. Clark, George Sherwood, George Markley, 
G H. Newkirk, T. Hi ‘Sites, J. H. McCune. 

On Sunday, April 12, 1874, the long looked for 
day arrived, when the audience-room should be 
consecrated to the worship of God. ‘The sermon 
was preached bymikevarW. FE: Moore, 1). D., of 
Columbus, from Psalm 95, 6. ‘The dedicatory 
prayer was offered by the pastor. Then the sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s supper was celebrated, Rev. 
Mr. Tenney conducting the service; and the ses- 
sion of the First church, who had given up their 
own service to unite with this church on the joyful 
occasion, joined with this session in the distribu- 
tion of the elements. Sixteen were received into the 


church, seven of them on profession of their faith. 
In the afternoon a Sunday-school dedication 


service was held, conducted by Mr. Tenney, and 
in the evening an historical address by Rev. Mr. 
Duncan. 

A brief description of the church building 
seems appropriate at this place. It is built of 
brick, with Ohio sandstone finishings. It is some- 
what Gothic in architecture. Its extreme length 
is one hundred and six feet, and extreme width 
sixty-two feet two inches. 

The basement, entirely above ground, contains 
a lecture-room, with a seating capacity of three 
hundred and fifty; a conference-room, holding a 
hundred; two smaller rooms, the one the pastor’s 
study, the other a parlor, and a library room; all, 
with the exception of the last, connected by slid- 
ing-doors. 

The audience-room has a seating capacity of 
five hundred and fifty, with room to spare. Its 
extreme length is ninety-six feet, eleven feet of 
which form a vestibule, and fifteen feet a recess 
back of the pulpit, occupied by the choir and or- 
gan; leaving the regular proportions of the room 
seventy feet by fifty-five. 


The whole number added to the church during the present pas- 
torate is 


Bsns Abpea pws dp ani tsa cp iso. Gps Rind ing 109 

Previously registered, ........, 514 
a S.h Oe A yigr6 t SIRGN AA aR YN aS ee ucek 5 

Total on church roll to July, 1876, ............... 623 


| 
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The financial report for the present period,— 
including pledges just secured for a debt of two 
thousand three hundred dollars still due on the 
finishing of the church, to be paid within a year, is 
substantially as follows: 


Church building (fishing) ........-..0..4.-22¥---52. $9, 500 
Church cemetery Jot, wise. 5 salts en) ass ats Oat eg 45 
Current EXPeMS@Ss ..<:56.0% -Jeicini'e ints -teie ue a fain ele mice 8,750 
Benevolence, «<. << 0 fe ek = 6.6 6 aleieis ce orale ay= era Re . 2,180 

LOtalls « 2 isg Spaces 2 sateen acele anata ee ee $20,475 


It was through the influence of Mr. James 
Young that the first prayer-meeting ever held in 
Newark is due, he soliciting his pastor, Rev. Mr. 
Baird, although himself at the time not a professor 
of religion, to introduce such an agency of use- 
Mr. Baird replied to his 
He shrank 
from the responsibility, and the matter for the 
present dropped. When Mr. Miles became pastor, 
Mr. Young, having then become a member of the 


fulness into the church. 
solicitation: “Cannot you start one?” 


church, addressed an anonymous letter to him 
upon the same subject, which had the desired 
effect. On the next Sabbath a prayer-meeting was 
announced, and I suppose not a week has passed 
since that long-ago time, 1822, when there has not 
been a prayer-meeting in this city. 

The Sabbath-school has always been a_prosper- 
ous Institution, varying from time to time, but on 
the whole gaining in numbers and interest. It was 
organized in, January, 1837, i. e. at the very begin- 
ning of the church, by the Rev. James Hildreth, 
a young licentiate from the city of New York. 
The pastors of the church have all been Sunday- 
school men, and the superintendents and _ teachers 
have been active, faithful and zealous. It has 
grown from an average attendance of about seven- 
ty-five to over two hundred. According to the 
annual report of the secretary, Mr. Antone Weber, 
presented March 26, 1876, the school consisted of 
six officers and thirty teachers, twenty ladies and 
ten gentlemen, There are three bible classes, with 
an enrollment of forty-two, and an average attend- 
ance of eighteen; the main school, with an enrol]- 
ment of ninety-six boys and one hundred and 
twenty-four girls, and an average attendance of 
fifty-six boys and seventy-five girls; and an infant 
class with an enrollment of seventy-three, and an 
average attendance of forty-five. Total enrollment, 
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three hundred and seventy-one; total average at- 
tendance for the year, two hundred and fourteen. 
The whole amount contributed was two hundred 
and seventy dollars and thirty cents. 

The following is a nearly, if not quite, correct 
list of superintendents, with the dates of the be- 
ginning of their service: 


Sree We See es a Iai. Whniiice HELA. ota ks 1837 
oo GES ee a ee a ee or 1840 
RE a Bi hoa ng h Siieuinias sein o ace Cains wa 1845 
IR are Ge eh Aeon as ac ent core cies shccewas ne 1848 
a a TS ie | Coe ie 2 oo re ae 1850 
RNR gir rich ata, Gide UR Da a's AES a cove ahs 1855 
De AER Pe eo ee 1860 
SPREREORE iad Nee GaSe he OR OT eek bec ew Ode sists 1863 
EET BPMN a Fon PEC Uk oes cee ees Gc ekcee aes Ses 1866 
Be ers ee ee ee ae 1868 
2 SUS  , ee OS Se 1870 
STINE are etn. oot Jets eee. ue os seks Caged 1875 


Mr. Newkirk is the present superintendent. 


In addition to the home school, the church sus-. 


tained a mission in Last Newark for ten years, 
from October, 1858, to April, 1868. The highest 
enrollment was in 1859—one hundred and twenty- 
six scholars, eleven teachers; Mr. J. D. Parsons, 
superintendent. It grew gradually smaller until it 
was re-organized in June, 1866, and its more than 
fifty scholars were placed under the care of a sin- 
gle teacher, Miss Clara Knight, whose faithful ser- 
vice, unassisted and often unappreciated, was 
finally terminated by an attack of sickness, which 
put an end to the school. 

Rev. Howard Kingsbury was succeeded in 
March, 1878, by Rev. George A. Beattie, who re- 
mained until the summer of 1880. The debt of 
the church was canceled during his pastorate. 


The Methodist Episcopal Church of Newark. 
—Unfortunately the larger part of the history 
of this church has not been preserved. This is 
more to be regretted as this has generally been the 
pioneer church. In the advance of civilization the 
Methodist preachers were generally found on the 
picket line, and were the first to proclaim the Gos- 
pel in the wilderness. This was not always the 
case, but if not the first, they were, at least, among 
the first, and for this reason the history of this 
church becomes a part of the history of the terri- 
tory contiguous to its location. 

26 
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Rey. Mr. McDonald, a Presbyterian, was the 
first preacher in Licking county. This was in 1802. 
In 1803 the Methodist Episcopal church organized 
the Hock-Hocking circuit, which embraced the 
territory, in part, of what now forms the counties of 
Fairfield, Licking, Muskingum, Coshocton, Knox, 
Franklin, Pickaway, and Ross. Rev. Asa Shinn 
was appointed the intinerant to take charge of it, 
establish preaching places, organize classes, and 
generally minister to it. He made the cabin of 
Mr. Benjamin Green, in the valley of Hog run, a 
regular preaching place, which he visited once in 
four weeks, and where he instituted, in 1804, the 
first regular church organization in Licking county. 
It is probable that Mr. Shinn also preached about 
that time in the Licking valley, and, perhaps, in 
Newark, which had been laid out the year before 
(1802), but no record appears to that effect. The 
first man to preach in Newark was, probably, Rey. 
John Wright, a Presbyterian. This was in the 
summer of 1803. A sketch of Mr. Shinn’s life 
will be found in the history of the Hog Run 
church, in Licking township. 

In the autumn of 1804, Mr. Shinn was trans- 
ferred to Kentucky, and Revs. James Quinn and 
John Meeks took his place on the Hock-Hocking 
circuit. There is no record that they preached any- 
where else in the county than in the little church at 
Hog run, but it is presumable that they occasion- 
ally preached in Newark, but if they did they must 
have held the service under a tree, or in the 
cabin of some settler, as no building had been 
erected for church purposes, and was not erected 
for years afterwards. 

Mr. Quinn was continued upon this circuit, be- 
ing re-appointed in 1805, but he was sent to the 
Scioto circuit when about one-half of his second 
year had expired, making his whole service on the 
circuit, a period of eighteen months, running into 
the early part of 1806. Before he left the village 
Newark was attached to it, and his congregation 
usually numbered “from fifteen to thirty persons,” 
says Mr. Smucker. Here then is the first evidence 
of the establishment of the first Methodist class in 
Newark. A small class existed here which Mr. 
Quinn left in 1806, composed of five or six persons, 
who met at the cabin of Abraham Wright, esq., an 
emigrant of 1802, from Washington county, Penn: 
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sylvania, who was at this period, and had been for 
some time, anacting justice of the peace. 

Rev. James Quinn, who organized this first 
Methodist class in Newark, was born in Washing- 
ton county, Pennsylvania, April 1, 1775, and en- 
tered the itinerant ministry in May, 1799. He 
was appointed to Greenfield circuit in western 
Pennsylvania, but was also a missionary in the 
Hock-Hocking valley in December, 1799, and 
January, 1800, going as far as Lancaster. In 1801, 
he served Erie circuit, the Winchester circuit in 
Shenandoah valley, Virginia, in 1802, and Red- 
stone circuit, in the Monongahela valley, Pennsy!- 
vania, in 1803. The next year he erected a cabin 
in the woods in Fairfield county, near the present 
village of Pleasantville, which he made his home. 
It was the work of twenty-six days to ride around 
his circuit, and he was allowed but two days at 
home. Mr. Quinn was a faithful and efficient 
minister, and continued his ministerial duties until 
1842. He died at his residence in Highland 
county, Ohio, December 1, 1847, at the age of 
nearly seventy-three. 

Rev. John Meeks, Mr. Quinn’s cotemporary, 
He 


remained many years in the itinerancy, but no 


came from Western Virginia, above Wheeling. 


record of his life and services has been obtained. 

In 1805, Rev. Joseph Thrap came into the 
county, and Rev. Joseph Williams was appointed 
to the Hock-Hocking circuit. A biographical 
sketch of Mr. Thrap is given in the history of 
Hanover township, where he lived and established 
a church. It is not unlikely that he preached 
many times to the class in Newark. Mr. Williams 
also preached here at the same time. 

In 1806, quite a number of preachers of differ- 
ent denominations made their appearance in New- 
ark and vicinity. Among them wa$ Rev. John 
Emmett, a Methodist, who preached a number of 
sermons under a tree which stood on the public 
Rey. Peter Cartwright also made his ap- 
pearance on the Hock-Hocking circuit, taking the 
place of Mr. Meeks, who, by reason of failing 
At 


that date the following names appear as members 


square. 


health, was unable to keep his appointments. 


of the Methodist society here. These were prob- 


ably the organizers of thischurch: Jafes Stewart, 
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Stewart, jr, Martin Lincoln, Aaron Baker, Mrs. 
Baker and Benjamin Wilcox, a colored youth 
brought to Ohio from Virginia, by Captain Archi- 
bald Wilson. Three gentlemen from New Eng- 
land, named Curtis, Mallery and Petty, were soon 
added to the above list, but not long after a schism 
sprang up in the little church which led to the seces- 
sion of Aaron Baker and a number of others. 
Mr. Emmett officiated as chaplain on the Fourth of 
July, 1507, the first Fourth of July ever celebrated 
in Licking county. He spent the subsequent years 
of his life in the Scioto valley, and represented 
Pickaway county several sessions in the legislature. 

Rey. James Axley was assigned to this circuit in 
1806, and in 1807 Revs. Joseph Hays, James King 
and Levi Shinn, brother of Asa, the two former 
having charge of the Hock-Hocking circuit. In 
1808 Revs. Ralph Lotspeitch and Isaac Quinn came 
as regular Methodist itinerants. The former was 
a minister of note, who performed much pastoral 
labor among the Methodists in this county during 
this and succeeding years. 

In 1809 Revs. Benjamin Lakin and John John- 
son were ministers on the Hock-Hocking circuit, 
and, of course, supplied the Newark congregation. 
About that time the first court house in this county 
was erected—a log building—on the public square, 
and this was thereafter used by ‘all denominations 
for many years, for religious meetings. 

One of the most prominent of the early Meth- 
odist ministers was Rev. Noah Fidler, who came 
to this vicinity, settling a few miles south of New- 
ark in 1811. Heentered the Methodist itinerancy 
in 1801, serving the Frederick, Pittsburgh, Erie, 
Clarksburgh, Botetourt and Staunton circuits, in 
the order named, until 1808, when he retired from 
the labors of a circuit preacher, and became a 
local minister in the Methodist church, continuing 
in that relation until his death, which took place 
in Miami county, Ohio, in 1849, at the age of 
seventy-one. 

In 1823 this church was included in what was 
called Granville circuit; in 1834 in Newark circuit, 
and in 1840 it was made into a station, and Rev. 
Cyrus Brooks appointed as pastor, 

Rey. Noad Fidler lived near this place after retir- 
ing from the regular ministry, and was one of the 


Mrs. Stewart, Jane Wilson, Mr. Couch, James | leading members of the society until 1834. The 
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appointments were as follows, according to tradi- 
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tion, from 1823 to 1828: In 1823-4, William 
Cunningham and Charles Thorne; in 1824-5, Ed- 
ward Taylor and H. S. Fernandes; in 1825-6, 
Samuel Hamilton, Z. H. Costen; in 1826-7, Samuel 
Hamilton, Curtis Goddard; in 1827-8, Jacob 
Hooper. 

On the first page of an old record appears the 
following subscription form, used for soliciting 
money for the first Methodist “meeting house” in 


Newark : 

‘““METHODIST EpiscopAL MEETING Housr.—A subscrip- 
tion addressed to the generous people of the town of Newark 
and its vicinity for the sole purpose of obtaining funds and 
materials for building said house in the town of Newark, on a 
lot obtained ‘rom Thomas Reed, on Fourth street, a few rods 
north of the old burying-ground—We, the subscribers, from 
motives of friendship to the cause of religion and morality, 


' and willing to give our aid for the promotion of the town of. 


from fifteen dollars down to one dollar. 


Newark, do covenant and agree that we will pay the sums we 
hereunto subscribe to our names to the trustees of said house; 
which said trustees shall be under bonds‘to make the best use 
of in building the house in a good, substantial manner, accord- 
ing to the best of their judgment. 

“January 16, 1828." 


The following are a few of the principal sub- 
scriptions: James Hays, fifty dollars; Martin 
Lincoln, fifty deilars; James Bramble, forty-five 
dollars; William Stanberry, fifty dollars; Hugh 
Allen, twenty-five dollars. The remainder were 
Total 
subscription, seven hundred and seventy-one dol- 
lars: 

January 12, 1830, the following minute appears 


on the trustees’ book: 


“The following is an abstract of the report of the acting 


’ committee of the Methodist Episcopal meeting-house, in the 


town of Newark, to the trustees of the same, relative to the 
cost, etc., up to the present date, a copy of which was pub- 
lished in the Newark Advocate and Newark Gazette: 


-Amount of contractors’ bills..........-.--+-+--++-+ $1,025.66 
_ Amount paid by subscription and otherwise. ... 792.29 
aie’ CE COMILACLOTS. - enone a tier eccccsertrersss $233.26 


JOHN CUNNINGHAM, Secretary. 


Immediately after this is the following minute: 

‘‘Due James Hays twenty-four dollars and forty-two cents, 
to be paid in country products by April 1st, at any place of de- 
posit from St. Albans to Irville, on the Zanesville road. 

“January 8, 1830. 

[Signed] JAMES BRAMBLE, 

THOMAS TAYLOk, 
THOMAS ATHERTON, 
Joun Evans, 
JOHN CHANNEL, 
NOAH FIDLER.” 


The contractor for the brick work of the house 
was Ebenezer Chadwick, and for the carpenter 
work the firm of Bramble & Wilson. 

The house was formally received by the trustees 
and settlement made May 4, 1829. The preacher 
in charge at this time was Rev. Jacob Hooper. 
The trustees who began the erection of the meet- 
ing-house were James Hays, James Bramble, John 
Evans, Thomas Taylor, John Channel, Thomas 
Atherton and ‘Thomas Parker. The lot (the site 
of the present church) cost fifteen dollars, and the 
deed was made August 6, 1828. 

The following subscription paper is interesting as 
showing the progress of matters: 


‘To the ladies of Newark and vicinity:—The liberality of the 
ladies, in matters of public importance and utility, we believe 
has never been appealed to in vain. In those things that per- 
tain to the convenience and ornament of society, they are ever 
ready to contribute their proportion, and from none are dona- 
tions for such purposes more appropriate. It is proposed to 
purchase a bell for the use of this town generally, to be bung in 
the cupola of the Methodist church, to be rnng twice every day. 
The cost of the bell will be about fifty cents per pound; conse- 
quently the more there is subscribed, the larger and more useful 
will be the bell purchased. From the munificence of the ladies 
in the vicinity, and in the town of Newark, we certainly hope 
to be able to effect this. laudable object. Therefore, we, the 
subscribers, agree to pay the several sums annexed to our names.” 


One hundred and nine dollars were received. 

In the fall of 1829, Rev. James Gilruth was ap- 
pointed to Newark circuit, with Jacob Hooper as 
colleague. Leroy Swormsted was presiding elder. 
There were at that time sixty-nine members. In 
1831 H.S. Fernandes was appointed to the charge, 
and remained two years and was followed by J. W. 
Gilbert. The church, up to 1833, seems to have 
been in an unfinished condition, and another sub- 
scription was taken to complete it. In 1834—5 
bills were granted to the amount of four hundred 
and fifty-four dollars, which shows the cost of the 
building to have been, including the bell, one thou- 
sand five hundred and eighty-eight dollars. On 
the first of August, 1835, a property was purchased 
of Jabez Edwards “on the northwest corner of the 
town, for a parsonage, for which the sum of four 
hundred and fifty dollars was paid.” The Sunday- 
school at this time numbered one hundred and five, 
which is the first report in the hands of the pastor. 

No important changes occur during the succeed- 
ing years, except the changes of pastors. The fol- 
lowing are the names of these after J. W. Gilbert 
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and his colleague: Rev. T. A. S. Philips in 1835 ; 
in 1835-6, James Gurley and B. R. Maltby; in 
1836-7, C. R. Lovell, J. Hill; in 1837-8, B. F. My- 
ers, A. Carroll; in 1838-9, John M. Reed, Martin 
Wolf; in 1839-40, M. A. Milligan, G. G. West and 
F. A. Lowry. 

In 1847 Methodism felt strong enough to sus- 
tain two churches. Rev. E. B. Chase was the 
minister, A frame church and lot located on the 
north side of Main street, between First and 
Second streets, was purchased of the Universalists, 
for which they paid eight hundred dollars, and 
upon which they bestowed twenty-two hundred dol- 
lars in remodeling. It was dedicated to the wor- 
ship of God in the fall of 1848; the sermon was 
preached by Bishop Hamline, At the following 
session of the Ohio conference, 
Newark in 1848, the church was divided. Rev. 
William F. Stewart was appointed pastor to the 
_ “eastern charge,” and Rev. E. B. Chase was ap- 
pointed to the ‘‘western charge.” 

The following is a list of appointments during 
the twelve years of its existence, viz.: William F, 
Stewart, one year; John Dillon, one year; George 
W. Brush, two years; H. T. Magill, one year; 
James Mitchell, two years; J. H. Creighton, two 
years; W. ‘T. Hand, one year; E. V. Bing, one 
year. 

These two churches remained distinct and sep- 
arate until 1860, when they were consolidated. 
In 1864 the erection of the present edifice was 
projected. Rev. L. Taft was the minister. It is 
situated on the ground occupied by the old 
church. ‘The old structure was removed, and dur- 
ing the four years succeeding the congregation 
worshipped in the house used formerly by the 
Eastern congregation. After four years the base- 
ment was ready for use, and was dedicated to the 
purpose of divine worship. Rev. L. Cunningham 
was minister. The dedicatory sermon 
preached by Bishop D. W. Clark. 

A heavy debt was contracted in the erection of 
the building which greatly embarrassed the society. 
In 1874 the audience-room was completed and 
dedicated. Rev. E. I. Jones was the minister. 

The debt contracted in the first building of this 
church still hung upon it as a great incubus, 
amounting at times to ten thousand dollars. It 


which met in 


was 


was not until 1879 that this heavy burden was re- 
moved. The threat of a foreclosure of a mort- 
gage held by an insurance company in St. Louis, 
Missouri, brought the whole church suddenly to 
its feet. A meeting was called, and it was deter- 
mined to make a final effort to discharge the debt. 
The thirtieth day of April was set apart as a day 
of prayer. From nine o’clock in the morning un- 
til ten o’clock at night the voice of supplication 
was heard in the church. One lady said during 
these services: ‘At these altars I was dedicated 
to God in baptism, by my parents, when I was an 
At the same altars I gave my hand to the 
minister as a member of the church, and here I 
took the sacred vows of marriage, and I had 
hoped that here my funeral rites might be per- 
formed, and must it now be forfeited and lost to 
the church.” Before the meeting closed it was 
apparent that success would follow the efforts. 
The community was thoroughly in sympathy with 
the distressed Methodist church. The people, 
without respect te what church they might belong, 
said: ‘‘No, the Methodist church cannot be sold 
for debt.” Mr. A. B. Clark, editor of the Ameré- 
can, wheu the minister, Rev. Orville J. Nave, re- 
lated to him the danger to which the church was 
exposed said, at the same time bringing his fist 
down upon the table, “By George! that cannot be 
done,” and the whole city and county said amen, by 
willing offerings. In ninety-two days the whole 
amount needed, eight thousand five hundred dol- 
lars, was in the hands of the church treasurer and 
the debts cancelled. Too much cannot be said in 
praise of the unity of sentiment which prevailed 
among Christian people, and the liberality of 
many who were members of no church, in work- 
ing this society out of its crisis. Much praise has 
justly been accorded to the minister for the suc- 
cessful termination of this work. 

Mr. Isaac Smucker writes as follows regarding 
the first Sunday-school of this church. It is al- 
most unnecessary to add that it has been kept up 


since that day and is now ina flourishing condi- 
tion: 


infant. 


“In the spring of 1831, now almost fifty years ago, there was 
but one church edifice in Newark, and that was in an unfinished 
condition, with its rough brick walls unplastered, and using 
slab benches instead of pews. This was the Methodist church, 
which stood upon or near the site of the present one, corner of 
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Church and Fourth streets. The community generally had 
contributed to its construction, and it was then being occupied 
jointly every alternate Sabbath by the Methodist’Episcopal so- 
ciety and by the Protestant Episcopal congregation, then recent- 
ly organized, whose ministrations were conducted by Rev. C. P. 
Bronson. Both congregations being so small that neither could 
well sustain a Sunday-school alone, it was on consultation 
decided to concentrate the efforts and labors of both, and of 
such as were not of either congregation, in organizing a union 
Sunday-school. This was done by the election of Dr. Daniel 
Marble, of the Episcopal congregation, president of the organ- 
ization, and Mr. Isaac Smucker treasurer. The names of the 
vice-president and secretary are not remembered, though it is 
believed that James Parker was chosen vice-president, and Miss 
Mary Ann Davis secretary. Mr. Milton Moore was the super- 
intendent. He was of the Methodist church, and was a young 
man of most exemplary conduct and deportment, much given 
to active benevolence and good works. All the officers of this 
early-time union Sunday-school of half a century ago, so far as 
they are remembered by the only two resiaent survivors (Mrs. 
Dr. Marble and the treasurer), were teachers, as were also 
Miss Amanda Holmes, Mrs. Robert Hazlett and Mrs. Dr. 
Marble. The class of the last named, after her resignation, was 


taught by her sister, Henrietta Trowbridge, who subsequently. 


became the wife of Mr. Milton Moore, both yet living and 
enjoying a ‘‘green old age’ (almost octogenarians) at Ra- 
cine, Wisconsin. After a successful career of a number of 
years, this union school came to be the Methodist Sunday- 
school by the withdrawal of those of Protestant Episcopal pro- 
¢livities, who organized one in connection! with that congrega- 
tion, which meanwhile had built a church edifice. It may be 
Proper to remark that there was in this school a preponderance 
of Episcopal sentiment and influence, and hence the adoption 
and use therein of the Sunday-school ritual and liturgy of that 
denomination. And it may also appropriately be said that this 
union Sunday-school, although of ‘‘ye olden time,” was not the 
first, Lut the second establ‘shed in Newark, the First Presbyte- 
Tian church having some years before organized one, which was 
in operation when this one was started, and which held its 
Meetings in the second story of our first market-house, that 
stood in the middle of West Main street, facing the public 
square, between the Newkirk and Patton corners, and which 
still lives, as does also the continuation of the union Sunday- 
school of 1831.” 


The Fourth Street Baptist church is now located 
onthe corner of Granville and North Fifth streets. 
It was organized in 1828, at the corner of Third 
and Main streets, by Rev. James Beerry. 

The first members or this church were Joseph 
Coffman, John Vance, Peter Coffman, Margaret 
Coffman, Mrs. Vance, Mr. Kimpton, Mrs. Kimp- 
ton, Mr. and Mrs. Armstrong, H. Gregory and 
wife, Catharine Platto, Daniel Warren and wife, 
and some others. 

This society erected its first church in 1837, on 
Fifth street, just north’ of the canal, now occupied 

_ by Foos’ carriage shop. This answered the pur- 


l 
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poses of the society until 1874, when the present 
magnificent brick structure was erected, and which 
cost twenty-eight thousand dollars. 

The pastors besides Mr. Berry, have been Revs. 
H. Gear, D, E. Thomas, Granger, Benjamin Thon- 
as, Andrews, Lamb, Clouse, Wooster, Abbott, 
Gates, Miller and Owens. The present member- 
ship is about two hundred and eighty. 

The organization of the Sunday-school was prob- 
ably coeval with that of the church, and has always 
mantained a vigorous existence, numbering at pres- 
ent, about two hundred pupils. Mr. George Blood 
is superintendent. 


Protestant Episcopal:—The early beginnings 
of this church in Newark are of sufficiently modern 
date to be in the memory of many now living, yet 
it is difficult to get at anything very tangible be- 
fore the regular records in the diocesan journals. 

There was, however, occasional preaching, at 
long intervals, from time to time, for years before 
there was any church building or even organization; 
the congregation being gathered at private resi- 
dences, the court room, or the house of another de- 
nomination. Of those who thus preached were 
Bishop Chase, his son, Philander, and the Rev. 
Doctor oddridge; and these, perhaps, only when 
they passed through Newark-in their journeys to 
and from places of more note. 

In 1826 this was regarded as a favorable point 
for the establishment of a church, and one was 
organized by Bishop Chase. It was represented 
the next year in the convention by Judge Holmes. 
It was placed under the missionary care of Rev. 
N. G. Baldwin, in connection with Zanesville and 
Granville; hence, having but one-third of his time. 
The next preacher in charge, afier a long vacancy, 
was the Rev. C. P. Bronson; Rev. R. T. Rogers 
followed him. The pastorate of these two clergy- 
men, besides being short (only a few months each), 
was unfortunate, and little or nothing was done 
till 1833, when the Right Rev. C. P. McIlvaine, on 
his way to Gambier from his consecration in the 
east as bishop, remained in Newark two days, 
preaching each evening and urging the erection of 
a church. ‘The record of this visit is as follows: 

“'The churches of the Methodist and Presbyterian congrega- 
tions were kindly offered for the use of the Episcopalians in 


By) 
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Newark. I preached once in each and then held a meeting at 
the house of Mr. Hazlett. The meeting was small but spirited, 
and one thousand one hundred dollars pledged for building.” 


The parish being without a rector, no further 
progress was made until the next year, 1834, when 
Rey. G. Denison, a professor of Kenyon college, 
Gambier, taking immediate steps were 
taken for building a church. The following are 
the names of those who subscribed for the erection 
of the present building: George Baker, Elijah 
Cooper, Alexander Holmes, Daniel Marble, Israel 
Dillé, Daniel ‘Duncan Cy W. Searle; L.): 
Haughey, Adam Fleek, S. R. Conner, I. J. 
Christian, S. M. Browning, J. E. Walker, Thomas 
Morris, James Bramble, Woodford Owens, John N. 
Wilsop, Albert Sherwood, James M. ‘Taylor, Daniel 
Wilkins, D. S. Wilsor, W. D. Ingman, Rich- 
ard Harrison, Asahel Dunham, John I. Mooney, 
Smith Allen, Robert Hazlett, 
Boston, Charles Hoover, A. Pier, Nathan King, 
Joel Arnold, E. S. Woods, John Moore, George 
McMullen, Henry Smith, Thomas Rowe, Horace 
Gregory, Henry Lemley, John Hollister, James 
Parker, Amos H. Caffee, 
Young, B. W. Brice, George Hogg, Samutl 
Dewees, Daniel Gardiner, Martin Lincoln, C. M. 
Giddings, Robert Bryden, H. S. Sprague, Robert 
Davidson, and W. G. Oatman. 

In 1836, the neat Gothic church on Second 
street was consecrated. 


charge, 


James Holmes, James 


The entire charge and 
responsibility of its erection had been thrown upon 
Mr. George Baker. The estimated cost of the 
buiding to be erected was two thousand 
dred dollars; but Mr. Baker, with changes, addi- 
tions and improvements ran up the bills to three 
times that sum. On being expostulated with, his 
reply was: “What difference does It make; do vou 
doubt my ability or willingness to pay all this addi- 
tional expense? All I have belongs to the church.” 
Under such protestations the fears of the members 
subsided, for Mr. Baker was wealthy, without heirs, 
and a man of his word. 


six hun- 


But the best of inten- 
tions sometimes comes to naught through misfor- 
tune. Entering into an unsuccessful business 
partnership, this good friend of the church became 
insolvent, and the debt passed into the hands of 
one who held the vestry responsible—Mr. N, B. 
Hogg. This gentleman, however, was generous. 


Betsy Rowe, John. 


Instead of demanding four thousand dollars, as he 
might justly have done, he settled his claim for 
half that sum. 

The parish gained in numbers and influence 
under the rectorship cf Mr. Denison. 

Following is a list of the ministers who succeed- 
Mr. Denison: W. H. Newman. 1837; John Ufford, 
1840; G. Denison (second term), 1841; S. A. 
Bronson, 1850; John Swan, 1851; F. B. Nash, 
1852; Henry Blackaller, 1855; H. B. Wray, 1858; 
J. W. McCarty, 1859; Rev. William Bower, C. S. 
Bates, D.D., and Rev. F. M. Hall, the present 
minister, who took charge in December, 1878. 

In the history of this church, as in that of every 
other Episcopal church in this part of Ohio, the 
name of Bishop Chase was closely identified, and 
in its establishment. 
His history has been written, and will not be re- 


his influence all-powerful 


ferred to here, but the herculean labors of this. 
His greatness. 
and power; the good he accomplished, and _ his. 
many virtues are not as well understood and ap- 
preciated as they should be; but his name will go- 
down in history among the greatest and best of 
Ohio’s pioneers. 

The present membership of this church is about. 
one hundred and seventy-five. 

The establishment of the Sabbath-school was 
probably coeval with that of the church, and has 
been maintained with a good degree of regularity 
since. Its membership is at present about one 
hundred and seventy-five. 

Mr. John H. Franklin is one of the most influ- 
enti alof the Sabbath-school workers in this church. 


good man were simply astonishing. 


Welsh Calvinistic 
Sharon valley. —In 183 


The Methodist church of 
2, William T. Williams, an 
immigrant direct from Wales, and James Evans and 
Robert Walker, Welshmen from Oneida county, 
New York, settled in the “Sharon valley,” a few 
miles from Newark, in the direction of the Welsh 
Hills settlement. At this time there was no regular 
Welsh preaching in Licking county, and hence the 
foregoing persons united temporarily with the Eng- 
lish Congregational church of Granville. 

In the spring of 1833, the Se{tlers in Sharon, 
with other families direct from Wales, who located 


in the valley, united with Walter and Nicodemus’ 
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Griffiths (immigrants of 1815) in establishing a 
Welsh Sabbath-school at the old stone school- 
house, two miles northeast of Granville, on the 
Utica road. This was the pioneer Welsh Sabbath- 
school in Licking county, and probably in Ohio. 
These settlers also sustained a regular weekly 
Welsh prayer meeting. 

In October, 1834, Rev. Edward Jones traveled 
on foot from his home in Cincinnati, to preach a 
few sermons to his countrymen in Sharon valley 
and Granville. This feat of clerical pedestrianism 
was repeated by him in 1835. During this visit he 
Organized, October 25th, at the before mentioned 
stone school-house, the pioneer Welsh church of 
Licking county, in which he had the assistance of 
Rev.: William Morgan, recently from Pittsburgh, 
‘Pennsylvania, but living, at this time, at the Mary 


Ann f:rrace, 
‘Pa: or + cl members were William T. Williams,” 
Mrs. Yt) ns, James and Mrs. Evazs, Alban Al- 


ben, --:.. Albans, John J. and Mrs. Evans, Robert 
Walter, William Parry, William Lewis, Mrs. Lewis, 
Jenkin Hughes, Nathaniel Davis, Mrs. Davis, Miss 
Albans and Miss Jane Davis. 


Rev. William Parry was licensed as a minister of | 


the Gospel at this meeting. Rev. William Morgan 
was employed as settled pastor of the church. Rev. 
William Parry occasionally supplied the pulpit until 
after his ordination, in 1838, when he became the 
settled minister, and remained such until 1853, a 
period of fifteen years. 

In 1836 the society purchased, for a nominal 
sum, a lot for a church, on which they erected a 
frame building (the first in the neighborhood), 
twenty-one by thirty feet, which was finished in 
1837, at a cost of three hundred and twenty-one 
dollars and eighty-nine cents, besides gratuitous 
labor performed by friends of the enterprise. 

This was the first Welsh Calvinistic Methodist 
-church built in Ohio. There are now more than 
‘thirty. This church edifice was dedicated June 
25, 1837, by Rev. Dr. Rowlands, of New York city, 
‘who was reputed to be one of the most eminent 
.divines in his denomination, znd whose character 
is known to all who are familiar with the religious 
literature of Wales. 

In 1852, Rev. Joseph E. Davis succeeded Will- 


in 1856 by Rev. E. ‘IT. Evans, who sustained that 
relation until 1867, when Williaw. Parry again took 
charge. 


The original elders, elected in 1835, were Will- 
iam ‘T. Williams, James Evans and Alban Albans. 
Those subsequently elected were John J. Evans 
and Robert Walter in 1842, and David Hughes in 
1859. 
tained from its establishinent, in 1833, to the pres- 
ent time. 


The Sabbath-school has been regularly sus- 


The services in this church have always 
been conducted in the Welsh language. 

This is properly the pioneer Welsh church in 
Licking county, because the Baptist church on the 
Welsh Hills, although organized in 1808, nearly 
thirty years before this one, is but partially Welsh, 
its public ministrations having generally been con- 
ducted in the English language, and only occasion- 
ally in Welsh. 
jority of its members had been natives of Wales 
or of Welsh parentaze. 


It is probable, however, that a ma- 


The original church Luild- 
ing is still occupied by this church. The Welsh 
Calvinistic Methodist churches’ of Newark and 
Granville were, to some extent, branches of this 
church. 


The St. John’s German Lutheran church was 
probably organized as early as 1835, by Heinrich 
Rickenbach and a few others. 
were held in a school-house which stood on ‘the 
rear end of the first Presbyterian cliurch lot. ‘Vhey 
rented this building for their purposes and heid 


Their first meetings 


mectings here seyeral years, and although no record 
appears, the probability is that Mr. Kickenbach 
preached for them in these eailicr years. In 184t 
they were strong enough to erect a smali brick 
chuich on South Filth street, on the site of the 
present building. 

The first officers of this church were Heinrich 
Rickenback, president; David Fisher, treasurer; 
Franz Boedel, secretary; and Jacob Grasser, Jacob 
Paul, Carl frederick Boettcher and John Mhrgout, 
elders. 

The present brick church was erected in 1870, 
For 
the Jast three years, the church being somewhat in 
debt, has not felt able to employ a minister, and 
Mr. EF. Kochendorfer has officiated in that capacity 
As their debts are about cancelled 


and is surmounted by a chime of tliree bells. 


tree of charge. 
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they have employed the Rev. L. Hass, who will 
soon take charge. There are about one hundred 
members connected with the church at present. A 
Sunday-school has been maintained since the or- 
ganization of the church. 


The Welsh Calvinistic Methodist church of 
Newark.—Rev. William Parry, of Granville, 
preached in Newark in August, 1836, at the house 
of Mr. Thomas Hughes, which stood on the lot 
north of the American house, owned by Andrew 
Smucker. This, it is said, was the first Welsh ser- 
mon preached in Newark. Few, if any other 
Welsh families, then resided in Newark. The 
text was from Luke xii. 32: “Fear not, little 
flock.” 

From this time until the autumn of 1840, there 
was Welsh preaching occasionally; a school-house 
south of the canal being used for that purpose, as 
well as for the purposes of a Sabbath-school, which 
was early established. 

The Welsh citizens in town and country wor- 
shipped together, and in 1840-41, erected a church 
on Granville street, at a cost of five hundred and 
fifty-five dollars and eighty-one cents. It was fin- 
ished in May, 1841, and a church was duly organ- 
ized May 28, 1841, with twenty-four members, 
Rev. William Parry ministered to them occasion- 
ally, until September of the same year, when Rey. 
Hugh E. Rees, recently from Llanderfel, Wales, 
was called as settled pastor. 

Thomas Hughes and Morgan Williams were 
elected deacons, and Thomas Hughes, William 
Parry, Morgan Williams, Timothy Winston, Rich- 
ard Watkins, Thomas Dowell and Enos Owens, 
were elected trustees. During this year, a valua- 
ble accession to the church was Deacon Robert 
Owens, of Montgomeryshire, Wales, and Deacon 
Edward Brown and family, and a number of other 
families strengthened the church in 1844. 

In January, 1845, a difficulty occurred in the 
church, and Rev. H. E. Rees and most of the con- 
gregation removed to a brick school-house on the 
east sidc of Mt. Vernon street, and there, on Sun- 
day, January 12, 1845, established themselves as 
achurch. ‘lhe minority that remained, consisting 


of eight or ten members, retained possession of 
the church. 


Those removing to the school-house soon pur- 
chased that building, paying for it three hundred 
and eighty dollars. This served their purpose un- 
til 1856, when a new church was built on Elm 
street at a cost of a little more than two thousand 
three hundred dollars, nearly three hundred dollars 
of which were contributed by those outside the 
church. 

Mr. Rees continued his ministrations until 
1848, when he removed to Cincinnati. Rey. 
Hugh Roberts succeeded him, and remained until 
July, 1852, when Rev. Joseph E. Davies took 
charge, and continued his services until the spring 
of 1855. He was followed by Rev. E. T. Evans 
and Rev. Mr. Roberts. 

The services in this church are conducted in 
the Welsh language. 

A Sabbath-school has been connected with the 
church since its establishment, and has generally 
been a large, active one. 

That portion of the congregation which retained 
the church on Granville street kept up a separate 
organization some time, perhaps two years, but 
gradually grew weaker until it ceased to exist. 
Many of its members joined the seceding branch, 
which was recognized as the legitimate church. 


The Welsh Congregational church of Newark.— 
Rey. James Davis, from the Welsh settlement on 
Owl creek, preached the first Welsh Congregational 
sermon in Newark, about 1837. 

Thomas D, Jones and Nicodemus Griffiths who 
lived a few miles northwest of Newark, and who 
were very decided Congregationalists, were the first 
to move in the matter of organizing this church. 
Learning that several Welsh families of their faith 
had settled here and in the neighborhood, they 
called upon them, and the interview resulted in the 
appointment to meet at the house of David Jones 
in Lockport to consider the subject. 

This meeting was held early in 1841, and was 
attended by Rev. Rees Powell, of Delaware 
county, and Rev. Seth Howell (a Presbyterian 
minister), who was a sojourner in the neighbor- 
hood atthe time, David Jones, T. D. Jones, 
Thomas Rees, David Lewis and Thomas Roberts 
with their families; also Mr. Evan W. Evans and 
Titus and Joshua Davis. 
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An adjourned meeting was held the next day, at 
the house of Thomas Rees in Newark, where the 
Welsh Congregational church was organized. 
Thomas D. Jones, David Lewis and Thomas Rees 
were elected deacons. 

They soon after purchased a frame church build- 
ing on Mt. Vernon street, furnished with ordinary 
wooden seats, and old ten-plate Mary Ann furnace 
- stoves, for a little less than five hundred dollars. 
They took possession March 3, 1841, and elected 
David Jones, Evan W. Evans, Thomas Roberts, 
Thomas D. Jones, David Lewis, Watkin Watkins 
and Thomas Rees, trustees. 

Sabbath services were conducted by Rev. John 
Powell, assisted by Rev. Thomas W. Evans after 
his arrival from Wales, in July of this year. These 
joint labors were continued until 1843, when Rev. 
Jenkin Jenkins was chosen the regular pastor; he 
served, however, but one year, and was followed, 
in 1846, by Thomas W. Evans, who remained 
until 1856, and was succeeded for a few months by 
Rev. Rees M. Evans. Rey. David R. Jenkins then 
became pastor, and so continued until his death, 
which occurred March 11, 1861. Rev. David 
Price was elected pastor in October, 1862, and re- 
mained until March, 1869. 

In 1867 this society erected a fine brick church, 
costing seven thousand dollars. 

Weekly prayer meetings and a Sabbath-school 
have been regularly maintained since the organiza- 
tion of the church. 

The pulpit and other services have generally been 
conducted in the Welsh language. 


The African Methodist Episcopal church is 
located on Church street, between First and 
Second. 

Its early history rests mostly on tradition, but 
the organization existed as early as 1840. It was 
probably organized here about or before that time. 
Prior to its organization the few colored people in 
Newark attended other churches, and their chil- 
dren the Sunday-schools of the white people. The 
names of the original members of this organization 
cannot be ascertained; nor those of the ministers 
who were influential in bringing it into existence. 
Some of the early ministers, however, were Revs. 


George Coleman, Ratliff, Major J. Wilkinson, | 


William Newman, Turner Roberts and Mr. Peters. 
Probably one or more of these were influential in 
the organization and establishment of the church. 

It was more than twenty years after the organiza- 
tion was effected, before they had a church they 
could call their own; meanwhile they rented rooms 
or buildings in various places. About 1861 or 1862 
they purchased a lot for seventy-five dollars, upon 
which they erected the small building called the 
“Colored Chapel,” which they occupied two or 
three years, and sold. They then rented and oc- 
cupied the Baptist church two or three years, when 
they purchased the present building and lot. This 
building had been used as a church by the Second 
Presbyterians, and had been removed by that 
society in order to erect upon their lot, the present 
beautiful structure. The lot and old building cost 
the colored people one thousand six hundred dol- 
lars; they repaired it, and as it stands, it has cost 
them about two thousand five hundred dollars. 
The society is well established, strong and active, 
both in church and Sunday-school. The church 
membership, proper, is about forty, but the con- 
gregation is large. 

The Sunday-school was organized in 1844, by 
William Henry and George Roots, two colored 
men, in a room south of the canal, then used by 
the society as a place of meeting for worship. 
This school went down once or twice, and was 
resuscitated, but has been for many years estab- 
lished on a permanent basis. ‘The membership is 
about thirty. 


St. Frances de Sales church:—The first written 
records of the Catholic congregation of Newark 
date back only to 1844, at which time, under the 
administration of Rey. I. Lamy, now archbishop 
of San Francisco, the first church edifice was 
erected, fronting on Granville street. 

As early, however, as 1836, Rev. D. Young, of 
Washington, District of Columbia, visited Newark 
on horseback, on his way to Somerset and Cincin- 
nati, dispensing the sacraments of the church, and 
attending the sick calls along the canal, then being 
built. 
as having about that time given lectures in the old 
court house on the square. 

Among the early members of the church, and 


The same gentleman is also remembered 
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contributors to the erection of the frame building, 
now used asa barn, and standing on the rear of 
the church lot, are found the names of William 
Stanbery, Bradley Buckingham, E. McCarthy, 
Jonas Maurath, M. Morath, E. Koos, J. Buckell, 
Patricx Connelly, and Wilson and McMillen, some 
of whom are yet living in the city. 

From 1844.to 1848, Revs. D. Senez, I. Lamy, 
A. P. Anderson, W. Schonat, and J. T. Boulger, 
attended the congregation in succession, until a 
regular pastor was appointed in the person of Rev. 
J. Branneman, who remained from 1848 to 1854, 
and who died at Rockaway, New York, in 1876. 

In 1854, Rev. F. Bender was appointed by Arch- 
bishop Purcell, to the Newark parish, which com- 
prised the Linnville, Jacksontown, Natchez, Kir- 
kersville, Mattingly, and Jersey settlements. 

In time the old church on Granville street be- 


came inadequate for the accommodation of the 


growing congregation, and steps were taken to 
erect the present substantial structure, the corner 
stone of which was laid about 1860, by Archbishop 
Purcell. 

Soon after the foundation of this church was 
laid, a heavy rain came on, and the gutters being 
blocked by building material, the water ran in and 
undermined one corner, causing it to give way; 
which circumstance gave rise to considerable feel- 
ing against Father Bender, then pastor, and who 
was superintending the work. As the building 
was without much architectural beauty the congre- 
gation thought it should be, at least, solid; but 
Father Bender intended the building should answer 
the purposes of a school-house and church com- 
bined, and its long service for these purposes has 
fully tested its strenyth and justified the faith of 
the builder. Rev. Mr. Bender’s efficiency being 
appreciated at headquarters, he was appointed to 
the task of superintending the erection of St. 
Edward’s church, in Cincinnati, and in retiring 
from the pastorate of this church, generously relin- 
quished all claims against it for money he had 
advanced. He was succeeded by Rev. L. Cartu- 
yvels, December 19, 1863. 

A school-house had been built by Rev. F. Ben- 
der as early as 1858. Rey. Cartuyvels remod- 
elled it, put a large addition to it, and transformed 
It into a parsonage, having removed the schools to 


the west side of the church building. He also 
renovated and added to the comfort and conveni- 
ence of the church by painting, putting pine floors 
in place of brick, placing furnaces in the basement 
and making various other changes, requiring an 
outlay of a considerable amount of money. A 
lottery scheme was started by the church, which 
was successful in discharging a portion of this 
indebtedness. Some dissatisfaction, however, ex- 
isted in the congregation, and this, together with 
the fact that Rev. Cartuyvels, although having 
assistants at various times, among whom was Rev. 
P. T. Daly, was no longer able to attend to his 
duties on account of age, and infirmities, caused 
his removal, and Rev. N. Pilger was appointed in 
his place. 

During these years the school had been sustained 
first under private teachers, then under the care of 
the sisters of charity, who, from their little earnings 
and charity fairs, succeeded in time in buying a 
lot on the corner of Granville and Pearl streets. 
This society, leaving Newark to make way for the 
sisters of St. Dominie, sold this lot to the pastor, 
Rev. N. Pilger. 

Mr. Pilger was succeeded in 1874, by Rev. L. 
DeCailly; the present pastor. This gentleman first 
paid the debts of the church, then removed the 
old buildings to the rear of the lot, and put a new 
floor in the church edifice, making it two stories. 
He then erected the present beautiful brick par- 
sonage, on the corner of Granville and Pearl 
streets, and both spiritually and financially lifted 
the church out of many of its former difficulties. 

The present membership is about sixteen hun- 
dred, of whom about one thousand or eleven 
hundred are communicants. The school attend- 
ance in four rooms averages two humdred and fifty 
scholars, the larger boys being under the charge 
of M. F. Kirnes. About three hundred children 
belong to the Sunday-school. 

From past progress, it is expected that the 
strength of the church will so increase in a few 
years that a new church edifice will be needed, 
and with this view the church has secured and 
holds in reserve a beautiful lot, fronting Granville 
and Sixth streets. 


The German Methodist Episcopal church is 
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located on Fourth, south of the canal. Its organi- 
zation dates back to about the year 1847, and 
Rev. Conrad Gahn was, probably, more influertial 
than any other person in its establishment. The 
original members were Mr. Imhoff and wife, Mr 
Young and his daughter Caroline, Mrs. Kirsch 


John Reiff and wife, and a little later, Joshua Zart- 


man and wife, and others. Their first meetings 
were held in the school-house in that part of town, 


and continued there uutil 1856, when they erected 


a frame church building, at a cost of one thousand 
four hundred and eight dollars, which is yet in use. 
The first pastor was Rev. Nippart, who is now in 
Germany. Conrad Gahn succeeded him. The 
present minister is Rev. Trinker. The society is 
small:at present. 

In 1850 a Sunday-school was organized, Joshua 
Zartman being the first superintendent. This 


school is yet continued, with a membership of - 


twenty or more. 
A parsonage was erected in 1874, at a cost of 
nine hundred dollars. 


The Salem German church, of Newark, was 
organized October, 4, 1857. The corner-stone of 
the church building was laid October gth, of the 
same year. ‘The church was dedicated March 28, 
1858. Rev. W. C. Kiesel was the first pastor. 
The first elders were David Fisher, John Durkis, 
August Auer, and Peter Sacks. The number of 
members at the organization was forty-nine, all 
males. 
this church until 1861, and was succeeded by Rev. 
R. Shide, in the autumn of that year. Mr. Shide 
was pastor until the spring of 1864. Rev. Phillip 
Roser was pastor from 1864 to 1866, and was fol- 
lowed by Rev. F. H. W. Bruechert, who was a 
graduate of the Presbyterian German Theological 
seminary at Dubuque, Iowa. The present pastor 
is Johannes Kromer, a native of Wurtemberg, Ger- 
many. 

The Sabbath-school has been in existence since 
the organization of the church. This church 
belongs to the Zanesville presbytery, and is there- 
fore a member of the Presbyterian church of 
North America. 


The Christian Union church located in Cherry 


W. C. Kiesel continued in the pastorate of 
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valley, was organized in 1864 by Rev. B. Green. 
There is a large settlement of people of this 
denomination in this valley, and the church was 
The 
original members were James M. Tomkins, John 
Showman, Jacob Showman, Monterville Lucas, A. 
Lucas, James Elliott, M. N. Odel, and fifty-five 
others. In the same year the church was built at a 
cost of one thousand five hundred dollars. The pres- 
ent membership is about twenty-five. A Sunday- 
school was organized in 1866, Mr. M. N. Odel being 
the first superintendent. 


well attended and sustained from the start. 


The school numbers, at 
present, forty scholars and six teachers. C. C. 
Shaw superintendent. 


The Seventh Day Advent church is located on 
Sixth street, between West Main 
streets. It was-organized May 14, 1878, at the 
residence of Joseph Walton, M. D., on Nurth 
Fifth street, by Elder J. H. Waggoner. 
original members were Joseph Walton, Basil B. 
Francis, Mary Francis, Lucinda Sayre, Harriet 
Harrison, Samuel W. Brooke, Maria W. Brooke, 
Julia A. White, Charles C. Chrisman, Hannah F. 
Francis, Minnie A. Lumley, Charles C. Cooper, 
Mary Cooper, Melissa J. Dowell, Rachel A. Fow- 
ler, Phyla R. Hutchins, and Mary Lawrence. 

The church had its origin in a two weeks’ camp 
meeting, held in August, 1877, in the county fair 


and church 


The 


grounds. The attendance at this meeting was 
large. 


August 31st a tent was pitched on Fifth, near 
Granville street, and meetings held there until 
September 23d, when Wilson’s hall was rented for 
their purposes. Meetings were held during the 
winter of 1877-8, in the various churches and in 
Dr. Walton’s house. The church was erected in 
the fall of 1878, and dedicated December 29th, of 
that year, by Elders D, M. Canright and Burrell. 
The building is a square frame, and cost one thou- 
sand five hundred dollars. They have no settled 
pastors. ‘the membership is now twenty-eight. 
The Sabbath-school was organized January 15, 
1878, and has amembership of thirty-five. 


The New Jerusalem church is located on Church 


street. It was organized in 1849 by Rev. Sabin 
Hough. Most of the original members of the or- 
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ganization moved away soon after, and no services 
were held between the years 1851 and 1857, when 
the society was reorganized by Rev. J. P. Stuart, 
with twenty members, as follows: James White, 
Dr. E. R. Tuller, Jane P. Tuller, Henry Jones, 
William M. Cunningham, William B. Arven, Mary 
C. Baldwin, Fannie A. Baldwin, R. E. Jones, Ellen 
Marvin, Jennie Rees, John Cunningham, Henri- 
etta M. Roney, John O. Jones, Elizabeth Bryant, 
Julia A. Funk, Caroline Jones, William M. Bald- 
win, Julia C. Baldwin, and Valeria Arven. 

The first lectures on the new church doctrines 
were delivered in the court house, by Professor 
Bronson, of Mt. Vernon, Ohio; the early meetings 
of the organized society being held in the second 
story of the market-house, corner of Main and 
Fourth streets. Dr. E. R. Tuller was the leader 
of worship. 


The present church edifice was erected in 1861, 


and cost, with the lot, eleven hundred and sixty- 
five dollars and ninety-three cents. But two set- 
tled pastors have been employed; the first being 
Rev. A. J. Bartels, from 1862 to 1863, one year, 
and the second Rey. S. H. Spencer, one year, from 
1874 to 1875. Worship has been conducted at 
other times by leaders selected by the society and 
by visiting ministers. The membership reached 
forty-three at one time, but by removals and death 
it has been much decreased. 


Plymouth Congregational church, of Newark, 
was organized May 21, 1879, with sixty-six mem- 
bers, thirty-one by letter and thirty-five on profes- 
sion, 

The organizing council, of which Rev. Samuel 
Wolcott, D. D., was moderator, and Rev. Henry 
C. Haskell, scribe, was composed of representa- 
tives of the following churches, viz: Euclid Ave- 
nue church, of Cleveland; Plymouth church, of 
Cleveland; the Congregational church of North 
Amherst; First Congregational church, of Colum- 
bus; High Street Congregational church, of Colum- 
bus; the Congregational church of North Colum- 
bus; the Congregational church of Alexandria; 
the Congregational church of Lock; the Congre- 
gational church of Mansfield; the Congregational 


church of Mt. Vernon; the Congregational church 
of Marietta, 


The Rev. E. L. Jones had been preaching to the 
congregation for seven months before the organiz- 
ing council was called, first in the opera house, | 
afterward in the Murphy home, then in the city 
hall. 

The services attending the organization were 
held in the city hall; the Rev. R. G. Hutchens, D. 
D., preaching the sermon, and Rev. D. S. Jones. 
expressing the fellowship of the churches. Imme- 
diately after the organization of the church, the 
members extended an unanimous call to Rev. E. I. 
Jones to become their pastor. 

At ten o’clock the next morning, May 22d, the 
council met to examine the pastor-elect on doctrine 
and experience, and decided to proceed with the 
installation, which took place in the presence of a 
very large congregation on the evening of the 
same day: Installation sermon by the Rev. Frank 
Russell, installation prayer by the moderator, charge 
to the pastor by the Rev. T. H. Hawks, D. D., 
right hand of fellowship by the Rev. Henry C. 
Haskell, charge to the people by the Rev. R. G. 
Hutchens, D. D., closing prayer by the Rev. John 
Jones. The exercises throughout were character- 
ized with dignity, ability and much spiritual power. 

On the first Sabbath in June, the church en- 
joyed its first communion, when seven were added 
to its membership on profession of their faith in 
Christ. 

The original members of this organization were: 
Mrs. Louisa Adams, Charles Adams, William H. 
Ayres, Mrs. Eliza A. Ayres, Mrs. Martha Ayres, 
Mrs. R. Biddings, Mrs. Julia Bourne, George M. 
E. Bourne, Miss A. A. Brooke, Irving H. Cath- 
right, Mrs. M. J. Cathright, Charles Cessna, Mrs. 
Adalade Cessna, Miss C. A. Cherington, Charles 
Daugherty, Mrs. Margaret Daugherty, Mrs. A. C. 
Drumm, Mrs. Margaret Eader, Miss Ida Eader, 
George Edwards, Mrs. Lucy E. Edwards, Mrs. 
Anna Evans, Abraham Flory, Mrs. Nancy Flory, 
Thomas Falls, A. H. Fowler, Mrs. Minnie Fowler, 
Wilton Fisher, Mrs. Leila Fisher, Mrs. Sarah 
Hathaway, Stephen H. Harvey, Mrs. Anna Harvey, 
Mrs. Cloe Harris, Daniel Harten, Mrs. Jennette 
Harten, Thomas Hazlett, Mrs. Susan Hazlett, Rev. 
E. I. Jones, Miss O. B. Jones, David]. Jones, Nel- 
son M. Lamb, Emily J. Lamb, Miss Esther Lucas, 
Maynard Maybery, Margaret Maybery, James L. 
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Montgomery, William H. Montgomery, Mrs. E. L. 
Montgomery, Mrs. Catharine Merrill, Miss Susan 
- Mernill, Miss Mary C. Moull, J. W. Myers, Mrs. 
Sarah Myers, Mrs. Martha Norpel, Mrs. Harriet 
Overturf, Miss Mary Reese, Mrs. Eliza Richard- 
son, Luther J. Sasser, Mrs. Doredia Steimetz, Mrs. 
Carrie Taylor, D. S. Thurston, Mrs. Jane W. 
_ Thurston, Mrs. Augusta Thurston, Mrs. Julia <A. 


White, Miss Emma Wheeler, Mrs. Permelia Wil- 
kins, 

The present membership of this church is one 
hundred and forty-six. They have no church edi- 
fice, but occupy the City hall and the churches of 
other denominations. 

A Sabbath-school was organized in April, 1879, 
and the pupils now number about two hundred. 


CHAPTER LXx. 


NEWTON TOWNSHIP. 


MounD BUILDERS—INDIANS—STREAMS AND SPRINGS—SOIL AND TIMBER—FIRST SETTLERS AND SETTLEMENTS—FIRSy 
SCHOOLS—First MILL—THE PIONEER PREACHERS—THE ‘‘ JERKS "'—REV. JAMES B. FINLEY—THE CHURCHES-—CAMP 
MEETINGS—FAIRFIELD—CHATHAM—ST. LOUISVILLE—VANATTABURG—FIRST PosT OFFICE—COUNTY OFFICERS FROM 
THE TOWNSHIP--INCIDENTS OF PIONEER TIMES—WILLIAM KINNING—ZACHARIAH ALBAUGH—GENERAL JOHN SPEN- 


CER—COLONEL WILLIAM SPENCER. 


HE Mound Builders once occupied the terri- 
tory which now forms Newton township. They 
erected some works, the chief of which is a small 
stone mound between the North fork and the Clear 
fork, on the farm formerly owned by Mr. John 
Reed; also a large earth mound on the farm of the 
late Benjamin Elliott, not far from the junction of 
the Brushy fork and North fork; and a small stone 
mound on the hill west of the Coffman mill. 

There is no Indian history of especial interest 
connected with the township. The Wyandots, 
Delawares and Shawnees roamed through it exten- 
sively, using it as a hunting ground, and most like- 
ly had temporary encampments within it, but none 
of a permanent character, nor any village within 
historic times, at least. 

The Clear fork, Brushy fork and North fork are 
the principal streams. The “Big spring,” east of 
the North fork, forms a tributary to the latter, 
sometimes called ‘‘Spencer’s run,” and is a consid- 
erable stream. 

The spring is upon the farm on which General 
John Spencer settled in 1805, and in early times 
furnished an amount of water sufficient to drive a 
saw-mill and a grist-mill. It was probably the 
largest spring in Licking county, but, doubtless, in 


| 


common with other streams, flows less water now 
than it did at the time of the first settlement of the 
county, before the land was cleared, and the ob- 
structions in the streams removed, and when the 
evaporation was inconsiderable. Spencer’s run is 
not much over a mile in length. 

There is considerable alluvial soil along these 
streams, but elsewhere in the township the land is 
rolling, and in some places hilly. It is, however, 
rather pruductive, especially in the North fork and 
Clear fork valleys; also along the Brushy fork and 
in other localities. 

Maple, hickory, walnut, sugar and different vari- 
eties of oak were among the prevailing forest trees, 
with others common in this latitude. 

Its early settlers were mostly from Virginia and 
western Pennsylvania. John Evans came from 
Virginia and settled in what afterward became 
Newton township, in 1803, and was its first settler. 
His brother, George Washington Evans, either 
came at the same time or not long afterward, and 
had a temporary residence with, or near, his 
brother, before he settled near the Indian village 
of Raccoon town, now Monroe township, in 1807, 
and became the first settler in that township. 

In 1804, Evan or “Dickey” Humphrey, as he 
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was called, and Chiswold May, his son-in-law, both 
Virginians, settled on Spencer’s run. The latter 
was a noted hunter. Mr. Humphrey was a some- 
what singular, indeed an eccentric character, and 
had passed with honor through the Revolutionary 
war. He was one of General Wayne’s forlorn 
hope at the storming of Stoney Point. 

General John Spencer came from Huntingdon 
county, Pennsylvania, in the spring of 1805, and 
settled near the Big spring. Stephen Robinson 
came during this or the succeeding year. 

Abraham Wright, James Evans, Evan Pugh and 
George Harris settled in Newton in 1806. 

In 1807, Thomas Cannon, of Delaware, came 
to the township from Huntingdon, Pennsylvania, 
where he had had a short residence. 

Abraham Wright, above mentioned as an immi- 
grant of 1806, may not have arrived until this 
year. 

William Morrison came from Pennsylvania and 
settled in this township, on or near the borders of 
the Welsh hills, during this or the previous year. 

The immigrants of 1808 were James Stewart, 
Samuel Stewart, Thomas and William Gray and 
Nathan and Samuel Preston, though the Preston 
brothers may have arrived a year later. They all 
came from Pennsylvania, as did also Captain 
James Coulter, who settled in 1809 or 1810. 
Captain Elias Hughes, George Woods and Joseph 
Laird, became settlers in 1809 or 1810. 

Henry Benner, John Bevard, and perhaps oth- 
ers came to Newton in 18ro; and these were fol- 
lowed in succession by Major John Huston, Will- 
iam Spencer (brother of General John), Colonel 
John Waggoner, Peter Pence, David Marple and 
others, who were principally Virginians and Penn- 
sylvanians. Zachariah Albaugh, the veteran cen- 
tenarian revolutionary hero ; John Keim, Christian 
Stout, Bazaleel Moreland, Edward Thomas and 
others were settlers of a later date. 
also VirgiNans and Pennsylvanians. 

James Maxwell taught the first school in the 
township. This was in a small log cabin school- 
house which stood on the land now owned by Mr. 
Bullock, near St. Louisville. William Morrison, 
father of a late fellow citizen, William P. Morri- 
son, was also a pioneer school teacher in Newton. 
He taught in 1808, in a log structure erected for 


These were 


a stable, on the farm long owned and recently oc- 
cupied by the late venerable Maurice Jones. Mr. 
Morrison was a man of considerable ability and 
learning. He received his education in Massa- 
chusetts, his native State, where he attended an 
academy, having John Quincy Adams, once 
President of the United States, as a fellow student. 

Alexander Blackburn taught school in a log 
school-house that stood on the land now owned 
by James Stewart, one of our county commission- 
ers, then near General Spencer’s residence, about 
the year 1810, and for several years afterward. 
About the same time the aforesaid Maxwell taught 
in a log school-house wrich stood on the farm of 
Isaac Harris, near the Clear fork. 

The house was built by George Harris, Stephen 
Robinson, and a few others in that neighborhood. 

About the year 1815, Archibald Wilson com- 
menced teaching in Spencer’s school-house. He 
followed teaching several years; having a collegi- 
ate education and considerable ability. He served 
during the War of 1812, on the staff of General 
Gaines, on the northern frontier, in which service 
his health was greatly impaired. 

Newton township is, at present, divided into 
eight districts for school purposes. 

About the year 1806, Mr. John Henthorn built 
a grist-mill on Spencer’s run. It was a mere corn- 
cracker, about twelve feet square, with buhrs’ or 
millstones about the size of a large grindstone. 
Mr. Stephen Robinson erected a saw-mill on the 
North fork in 1808, and not long after a grist-mill 
also, on the same stream. 

Judge Elliott built a saw-mill on Spencer’s run 
in 1814. William Spencer came to Newton in 
1816, and during the next year erected a grist-mill 
near the Elliott saw-mill on the same. stream, 
During the War of 1812 George Harris built a 
saw-mill on the Clear fork; and soon thereafter 
David Harris erected a grist-mill on the same 
stream. John Keim built a saw-mill near the 
mouth of Clear fork about forty years ago. 

The pioneer preachers: of this township were 
John Emmett, Michael Ellis, William Knox, 
James Smith, Abraham Fry, John Green, and 
Messrs. Cloud, Daniels, Gruver, and McClelland. 
These held religious meetings here before 1810, 
Rey. James B. Finley regularly traveled a circuit 
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which embraced Newton township, in the years 
1810 and 1811. He preached regularly at the 
house of Mr. Stephen Robinson while on this cir- 
cuit, and, probably, at the house of Mr. Nathan 
Preston, who was an acquaintance and friend of 
his, they having previously lived near each other in 
the southern part of the State. Mr. Finley was a 
prominent preacher in Ohio nearly half a century. 
His father had given him a good education, which, 
added to more than the usual amount of intellectual 
power, made him a preacher of considerable force. 
His father had charge of the Presbyterian church 
at Cane Ridge, Bourbon county, Kentucky, where 
was held the celebrated camp-meeting in August, 
1801. At this most remarkable camp-meeting or- 
iginated the religious exercises known as _ the 
“jerks.” Mr. Finley was, in his youth, much 
given to the vices prevalent in frontier communi- 
ties, but he attended the Cane Ridge camp meet- 
ing, and was induced by the teachings there im- 
parted to him, and by the inspirations he then 
received, to commence a Christian career which 
gave to the people of the west the ministerial ser- 
vices of an efficient pioneer preacher for more than 
fifty years. He was a plain, blunt, bluff, out- 
spoken man, and wielded considerable influence in 
his denomination. He spent some years as a mis- 
sionary among the Wyandofs, and for a long time 
served as chaplain in the Ohio penitentiary. He 
was widely known as a bold advocate of temper- 
ance. He indulged much in a pugnacious spirit; 
in fact, his temperament was of the combative sort, 
and he devoted much of his time to fighting schis- 
matics, errorists, distillers, Calvinsts, slave-holders, 
whiskey-sellers, and sinners generally, of all classes. 

Mr. Finley was born in North Carolina in 1781, 
but his childhood and youth were spent in the cane- 
brakes and frontier settlements of Kentucky. He 
grew into manhood in the midst of rough back- 
woodsmen and untutored, pugilistic associates. 
After spending many years among the half-civilized 
Wyandots and State prison convicts, it is not sur- 
prising that he never attained to those superior de- 
grees of polish in manners, speech, and deportment, 
that belong to the higher plane of civilization ; but 
continued somewhat pugnacious in temper, rustic 
in manner, and harsh, blunt, rough-spoken in ad- 


dress. 


Rev. E. Bowman was Mr. Finley’s successor on 
the circuit. He was a man of considerable ability 
and power in the pulpit. During his term of ser- 
vice (1811 and 1812) he adopted the Arian senti- 
ments and propagated them with some success. A 
number of the local preachers, and many of the 
members on his circuit, abjured Methodism and 
adopted Arianism or Socianism, which culminated 
ina number of Christian, often called New Light, 
churches on this old Methodist circuit. 

A society of Christians was organized in the 
Clear Fork valley, who subsequently erected a 
house of worship at the junction of the Utica and 
Johnstown roads, now Chatham. ‘This church was 
occupied many years, but was finally superceded 
by the erection of one west of it, in McKean town- 
ship, and by another in St. Louisville, to which the 
members of the former transferred their member- 
ship. 

‘The controversy started by Rev. Mr. Bowman 
raged a dozen or twenty years. Much acrimony of 
feeling, through this and other portions of central 
Ohio, was manifested by both parties to the con- 
troversy. Armenianism was the party in occupancy 
and possession, and Socianism contested with zeal, 
energy, and ability, for the supremacy. Religious 
disputations were the order of the day, which 
naturally engendered much_ partizanship, .and, 
sometimes, harsh and uncharitable feeling. Some 
law-suits and rending of churches followed, accom- 
panied by a harsh spirit of prosclyusm indulged in, 
probably, to an equal extent by both sides. 

“Halcyon” preachers, so called because they 
propagated a gospel of peace, came along occa- 
sionally in eaily times. 
ministrations was held in 1810, at the house of a 
Mr. Henthorn, who lived on the North fork above 
the Robinson mills. 
this meeting, and has furnished an account of it. 


The carhest of these 


Mrs. Donavan was present at 


She says that a pet pig belonging to the family, 
which harbored among the bushes or green boughs 
that adorned the chimney hearth on this occasion 
(it being summer time) caused some interruption 
to the flow of halcyon eloquence, during the prog- 
ress of the sermon, by sometimes coming out of 
his nest, making raids into the audience, and ex- 
citing their risibilities by his antic gambols, to the 
great disgust of the preacher. 
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Rev. Abner Goff was an early-time Methodist 
preacher of Newton township, whose home was 
on the North fork, near St. Louisville, many years, 
but he belonged to a more recent period, by a few 
years, than the foregoing. 

Rey. Peter Schmucker, a Lutheran minister, and 
father of the Hon. Isaac Smucker, yet living in 
Newark, was among the later pioneer preachers of 
Newton township. He often held religious ser- 
vices, preaching generally in English, but some- 
times in the German language, at the school-house 
near the residence of General John Spencer, who 
with Mr. John Keim and their families, with oth- 
ers in the neighborhood, gave those labors their 
countenance and encouragement. He also, in 
co-operation with the aforenamed gentlemen, or- 
ganized a Sabbath-school in 1826, probably the 
first established in the township, or in that section 
of the county. Funds were raised with which a 
Sabbath-school library was purchased, and a good 
degree of success attended the school a number 
of years. These were the incipient steps in the 
work of the permanent establishment of Luther- 
anism in Newton township. 

At present there are five churches in the town- 
ship. Two of these are Methodist, two Lutheran, 
and one Christian or New Light. One of the 
Methodist churches was organized at the house of 
Stephen Robinson in 1810, by Rev. James B. Fin- 
ley. Stephen Robinson and wife, Joseph Lair and 
wife, Jesse Harris and wife, Samuel Paine and 
wife, John Paine and Catharine Lair were the 
original members. This society has a membership 
of nearly one hundred, and has its church in 
Chatham. Connected with this society is a Sab- 
bath-school of one hundred pupils. 

A Baptist church was organized in the township 
in an early day, and Rey. John Fry was one of its 
early-time preachers. 
large. 


The society was never very 
They erected their first church edifice in 
St. Louisville in the earliest years of that village, 
and in 1849 sold it to the Christian or New Light 
society. Soon after, they erected a small log 
church on Lost run, about three miles east of St. 
Louisville, just over the line in Washington town- 
ship, which is now occupied. Rey. John Pritchard 
has been nearly thirty years pastor of this church. 

The Christian church was the second one organ- 


ized in the township. It was first established on 
the Clear fork, and its original building erected 
there; but the society was afterward  trans- 
ferred to Sylvania, St. Louisville, and Mt. Hermon 
in McKean township. Rev. John Lee for many 
years occupied the pulpit of this church. The 
society in St. Louisville is not numerous. 

The oldest of the two Lutheran organizations 
has a good church building in St. Louisville, with 
a membership of over one hundred. It was or- 
ganized about the year 1839. Revs. Andrew 
Henkle and Peter Schmucker were the pioneer 
preachers within the bounds of this congregation. 
The Messrs. John, William and Simon Haas and 
John Koontz were among the original members of 
this efficient organization. Its ministers were 
Rey. Solomon Ritz, who organized it, followed by 
Revs. Bishop, Joseph Wolf, Moyer, Barnes, Shaf- 
fer, William Gilbreath, J. L. Gilbreath, J. J. Mil- 
ler, P. N. O’Banon, George Sinsebaugh, W. G. 
Kile, T. S. Smedley and others. 

Their church edifice is the best in the township, 
A flourishing Sabbath-school is connected with this 
church, which averages about one hundred pupils. 

The Second Methodist church, or Newton chapel, 
was organized in Mary Ann township, at the house 
of Mr. Seth Carver, in 1834,.by Rev. George Han- 
newalt. Services were subsequently held in Chil- 
coat’s school-house in this township, and then in 
Lock’s school-house. The chapel was erected dur- 
ing the summer of 1856, and dedicated in the 
spring of 1867, the land on which it stands being 
donated to the society by James Thrapp, who, with 
J. E. Thrapp and Jeremiah Stout, constituted the 
building committee. 

The original members of this church were Seth 
Carver and wife, James Thrapp and wife, Isaac 
Harris and wife, David Moats and wife, Edward 
Thomas and wife, Mrs. Trippier, Joseph Evans, and 
perhaps a few others. The pastors have been Reys. 
Cunningham, Mark, Harvey, Ryland, Taylor, Lon- 
nes, Fink, Gardner, Fleming, Ferris, Reed and 
others. The society is selfsupporting, having a 
membership of fifty or more. The Sunday-school 
was organized about 1840; the present member- 
ship being about fifty. 

The second Lutheran society has a good church 
in Vanattaburgh. Though comparatively modern 
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it was, in the earlier period of its existence flour- 
ishing, efficient and influential for good in the com- 
munity. 

The first camp meeting held in Newton township 
was in 1810, or possibly a year later. It was held 
on the land of Stephen Robinson, now owned by 
Rey. John Lee. The place was long called Camp 
Hollow. The second camp meeting was held in 
1815, on the Clear fork, on or near the site of the 
village of Chatham, and was conducted by Rev. 
John McMahon. 

Newton township was organized in 1809. Judge 
Elliott, father of the late Benjamin Elliott, laid out 
its first village in 1805, calling it Fairfield. It was 
situated on the south bank of Brushy fork, about 
three miles north of Newark, on the Mt. Vernon 
road. It ultimately came to be called Cannons- 
burgh, in honor of Thomas Cannon, the tavern 
keeper of the village. It never grew, and its lots 
were, after a time, vacated. Judge Elliott is more 
fully noticed in the chapter on the “First White 
Men.” 

Chatham, called at first Harrisburgh, was laid 
out by Colonel John Waggoner in 1829. It has 
been a post town nearly fifty years. Its inhabitants 
in 1850 numbered two hundred and eight. At 
the census of 1870 they had declined to one hun- 
dred and fifty-two. and in 1880 to one hundred and 
thirty-three. Should this decrease continue it is 
only a question of time with the existence of the 
place. It did not long retain the name of Harris- 
burgh. 

St. Louisville was laid out in 1839 by John Bell 
and Stephen Ritter. Subsequently additions were 
laid out by John Evans and Wesley Coffman. It 
early became a post town, superceding the post 
office at Newton Mills, half a mile below. Some of 
its postmasters were: Elijah Goff, David Carver, 
Daniel Albaugh, Jackson Belt and Perry A. Harris. 
The population of the village in 1850 was one hun- 
dred and nine; in 1870, one hundred and sixty-six; 
in 1880, two hundred and fifteen. 

Vanattaburgh is a manufacturig point which 
has been gradually growing into a village of arti- 


zans, who, with their families, number a hundred. 


or more. It has a foundry and some factories; also 
a grocery store, post office and church. It has 
had its principal growth since the completion of the 
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Sandusky, Mansfield & Newark railroad. The 
first post office established in the township was at 
Newton Mills, seven miles north of Newark, at the 
crossing of the North fork by the Mount Vernon 
road. Colonel John Waggonor was the first post- 
master, and was succeeded by Major John Huston. 
Ultimately the office was removed to St. Louisville, 
and Nathan Hadley appointed postmaster. The 
Chatham office was the second one established in 
the township. This was about 1831. Messrs. 
Gosnell and Myers were the early postmasters. 
The Vanattaburgh office was the third and last one 
established. Messrs. Vaunatta (from whom the 
town received its name), Boggs and S. R. Wilson 
have been postmasters. 

Mr. Samuel Stewart, county commissioner in 
1814-15, was Newton township’s first county offi- 
cer. General John Spencer was representative in 
the legislature of the State from 1814 to 1817, and 
State senator from 1818 to 1822, inclusive. Colo- 
nel William Spencer was elected county assessor in 
1827 for two years, and to the office of sheriff in 
1830, and again in‘1832. John Bell was elected 
to the legislature in 1852. Captain James Coulter 
held the office of coroner a number of years. John 
Stewart was elected county treasurer in 1839 for 
two years. James Stewart was county commis: 
sioner several years. 

The population of the township in 1840 was 
one thousand two hundred and forty-seven; in 
1850, one thousand three hundred and sixty-four; 
in 1860, one thousand three hundred and tey, in 
1870, one thousand three hundred and three, and 
in 1880, one thousand three hundred and thirty- 
two. 

A few of the incidents of pioneer times in New- 
ton are worth preservation. 

Rey. James B. Finley remarks, in his ‘‘autobiog- 
raphy :” 

‘That one evening, on one of his tours down the North fork 
of Licking, in the winter of 1810-11, he heard not far off the 
report of a gun, followed by screams, apparently from some 
person who had been shot. It was about twilight, and he pro- 
ceeded to the house, near by, of Mr. Stephen Robinson, where | 
soon a messenger arrived, who announced that aman had been ~ 
shot at the creek. 

“Mr. Finley, with others, at once went to the relief of the 
victim, whose tracks they were able to follow by the blood, 
which had spurted from the gun-shot wound, at every jump, as 
from a stricken deer. 
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“They soon found him in a cabin with a family, where, prob- 
ably he had his home, he being a single man. Mr, Finley 
assisted in binding up the wound, and the party then returned 
to Mr. Robinson's.” 

The foregoing paragraph‘from{Mr. Finley’s note- 


book refers to an attempt made about seventy 
years ago, to killa Mr. William Kinning, who had 
recently become a settler in this township, and was 
boarding with a family whose residence was on the 
west of the North fork, near to or on the farm of 
Stephen Robinson. 

Kinning received the shot while crossing the 
creek on a log. Tracks in the snow and other 
circumstances pointed to a man as the assassin 
who lived on the east side of the North fork. 

The suspected culprit fled, but was pursued, 
captured and put into what was a very poor apology 
for a jail, in Newark. This attempt at murder 
intensely excited the entire community. Hon. 
William Stanbery was engaged as counsel to de- 
fend him, but before the day of trial came he es- 
caped from jail, and has not since been heard from. 

Kinning finally recovered. He was an eccentric 
Scotchman who generally kept a good horse, and 
traveled extensively, absenting himself sometimes 
for months, his whereabouts being, at such times, 
unknown here. His wound in the hip left him 
somewhat lame, and he was charged with itinerat- 
ing as a mendicant, in the assumed character of a 
crippled soldier of the War of 1812. Be that 
as it may he somehow became possessed of a 
considerable sum of money, principally in bills is- 
sued by the Granville Alexandrian society. One 
day, when on one of his mysterious tours, he heard 
of the failure of this library and banking company, 
and at once started for the office of the association 
for the purpose of securing his money. The doors 
were closed, and after several calls, failing to ob- 
tain admittance, and becoming, in the meantime, 
pretty well filled with whiskey, a beverage few 
Scotchmen reject, he secured a maul, and _at- 
tempted the enforced resumption of specie pay: 
ments by battering downthe door. A crowd soon 
gathered, compelling him to desist, and fearing ar- 
rest, he mounted his horse, and rode rapidly to 
Newark. 

(fe called at Colonel Gault’s for another drink, 
then started on double quick time, and had just 
passed out the east of the square as the Granville 


officer and his fosse entered at the northwest 
corner. 

This was Kinning’s last visit to this section of . 
the country. It was about 1817, and he was never 
heard of afterward. 

‘In 1805 Richard Humphrey and his son-in-law, 
Chisholm May, lived on Spencer run, near where 
the Henthorn mill was erected. General Spencer 
lived near the head of the run not far from the 
spring. 

One day, during the summer, while the general 
was at work in his corn-field, and Mrs. Sp2ncer 
was away from their cabin, a huge bear came along 
and seized a pig of good size near where a little four- 
year-old, their son, and a sister older, were playing. 

The squealing of the pig arrested their attention, 
and they had barely time to get inside of the cabin 
before the bear came along with the pig, passing 
near the cabin door. The sister, being older and 
stronger, helped the boy up into the cabin loft. 
Bruin ran down near the cabin of Mr. May. The 
latter seeing him, and being a hunter, took his gun 
and dogs, pursued, overtook and killed him. 

It is owing mainly to the fact that this bear 
selected the pig in the yard, and not the boy, that 
Newton township was, until 1874, indebted for the 
continued presence of Col. William Spencer, whose 
residence there dates further back than that of any 
man who was living in the township at the date of 
his death. 

General John Spencer, Elias Hughes, and the 
centenarian hero of Revolutionary fame, Zachariah 
Albaugh, may appropriately be named as among 
the most noteworthy and patriotic of the settlers 
of the township. The latter was born in the Shen- 
andoah valley, Virginia, and was removed by his 
father in early life to Maryland, where he resided 
at the beginning of the Revolutionary war, being 
then eighteen years of age. At this age he entered 
the army as a private, but subsequently became an 
officer, and served during the entire war. He 
participated in the sanguinary battle of German- 
town, October 31, 1777. 

At the close of the war he removed to West- 
moreland county, Pennsylvania, where he lived, 
near the residence of General St. Clair, until 1817, 
when he emigrated to Licking county. Here he 
lived (with the exception of a short time spent’ in 
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Knox county) in comparative retirement during 
the last forty years of his life; finally closing his 
eventful career on the ninth day of November, 
1857, at the advanced age of one hundred years 
or more. His death occurred at the residence of 
his son in Newton township, where he was buried 
with the honors of war. 

He was long a pensioner of the Government 
whose freedom he assisted in establishing. He 
had outlived his age and generation, and conse- 
quently, during many of the latter years of his 
life, his intercourse with mankind was limited; but 
he retained until within a short period before his 
death, his mental faculties to a remarkable degree. 

Mr. Albaugh was of German descent, and his 
education had been mainly in the German lan- 
guage, though not exclusively. During a consid- 
erable portion of his life he was engaged in teach- 
ing, both in German and English. His reading 
had been more extensive than was usual with his 
cotemporaries, and he was consequently more in- 
telligent, and possessed of a wider range of infor- 
mation than was common during the last century 
among men in the humble walks of life. 

In religion he was a Lutheran; and attributed 
his long life mainly to his almost total abstinence 
from intoxicating liquors, his general conformity to 
the laws of health; and it was probably owing, 
in a great measure also, to his cheerful disposition, 
hilarious temperament, and his disposition to look 
on the “sunny side of things.” Wise, indeed, is 
he who can live siich a life, but rarely is such a life 
to be found. 

Captain Hughes was the first settler in the 
county and an early settler in this township. The 
leading incidents of his eventful life are presented 
at length in another chapter of this work. 

General John Spencer was born in Huntingdon 
county, Pennsylvania, in 1780, came to Newton 
township in 1805, and reached the termination of 
his active, patriotic, and useful life, April 1, 1827, 
aged forty-seven years. He was a first-class plo- 
neer, a man of generous impulses, of kindness of 
heart, ot undoubted courage, of unquestioned 
patriotism, of great integrity of character, of many 
excellent qualities which he exhibited in the varied 
relations of husband, father, citizen, neighbor, 


friend, soldier, commander, magistrate, and legis- | 


lator. It may be stated. in evidence of the high 
estimation in which he was held by his fellow citi- 
zens, that he occupied civil or military positions 
nearly the entire period of his residence in Licking 
county. 

His soldierly qualities developed in the War of 
1812. He entered the service during the first 
year of the war, was surrendered at Detroit, and 
thus became a_paroled prisoner of war. With 
some this would have been a sufficient reason to re- 
main at home until exchanged, but in 1813, when 
the northern frontier was menaced, he recruited a 
company and went again to the front as captain. 

During General Harrison’s visit to Newark, in 
1836, he had a conversation with Amos H. Caffee, 
esq., in relation to the events of the War of 1812. 
During this interview the services of General 
Spencer, as a military officer, came under review. 
General Harrison observed that soon after Spen- 
cer joined him, he detailed the troops to pursue 
General Proctor, it being just before the battle of 
the Thames and omitted Captain Spencer’s com- 
pany. Knowing the captain to be a_ paroled 
prisoner, he did not wish to put him in jeopardy, 
but intended to assign to him duty in the rear, 
where he would not be exposed to capture. Of 
this Captain Spencer complained to the general, 
telling him that he did not know what he had 
done that he was not of the detail. General Har- 
rison replied that he knew him (Spencer) to be a 
brave man, but that as he was a paroled prisoner, 
if he was captured, nothing that he could do 
would save his life. “And is that all?” replied 
Captain Spencer. “General,” he continued, “it 
is for you to say whether I shall go at the head of 
my company or as a volunteer in the ranks, for I 
am going with you.” Captain Spencer and his 
company were included in the detail. General 
Harrison observed, however, that if the tide of 
battle had turned against him, he would have 
made special effort to protect Captain Spencer’s 
company and its brave commander from capture. 
He had several narrow escapes during the war, 
his clothes being penetrated by the enemy’s balls 
a number of times. His scabbard was struck by 
a bullet, in the battle of Brownstown, which broke 
the blade into a number of pieces, the flattened 
ball lodging inthe bottom of the scabbard. 
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When the swollen, turbid waters of the North 
fork closed over General Spencer, the career of a 
liberal-minded, independent man was arrested; the 
impulses of a generous nature were extinguished 
and a heroic life went out. 

Under the inspirations of the teachings of Gen- 
eral Spencer, Captain Hughes and others, the 
early settlers were very patriotic. The township 
furnished the two captains, above mentioned for 
the War of 1812, and kept up a company of 
volunteers as long as any other portion of the 
county, after the war was ended. It was com- 
manded respectively by John Spencer, David Har- 
ris, William Spencer, Hite, Hannah, Belt, Farmer, 
and others. 

The “Newton Blues” had a long and honorable 
career, going out among the last of the indepen- 
dent volunteer companies that originated during 
the War of 1812. 

Colonel William Spencer, a son of General John 
Spencer,‘was born in Huntingdon county, Pennsyl- 
vania in 1802, and was brought with the family of 
his father to “Big spring” when three years of age. 
He entered public life soon after becoming eligible, 
and held many stations of trust, honor and emolu- 
ment in military and civil life. His first position 
was that of magistrate. In 1827 he was elected 
county assessor, and served as such two years, 
when he became sheriff of the county, serving 


from 1830 to 1834; in the latter year he was 
elected county auditor, and served, by re-election, 
until 1841. For a number of years he served asa 
member of the board of public works of the 
State, and when, in 1851, the office of clerk of the 
court became elective under the constitution, he 
was elected to this office, serving three years, and 
retiring in 1855. He was subsequently city clerk, 
president of the city council, and held other 
offices. Except a few years spent in the west, he 
was a life-long citizen of this county, and one of 
the best known of its public men. He was the 
cotemporary of Colonel Gault, Colonel Stadden, 
Major John Stewart, Colonel J. B. W Haynes, 
Hon. William Stanbery, Major Anthony Pitzer, 
General Augustine Munson, Amos H. Caffee, 
William P. Morrison, Lucius Case, Rees Darling- 
ton, Bryant Thornhill, Joshua Mathiot, Judge 
Searle, Judge Haughey, Colonel James Parker, 
General Jonathan Taylor, Hon. Daniel Duncan, 
George H. Flood, Benjamin Briggs, and many 
other prominent men, and outlived them all. He 
took an active part in the organization of the Pio- 
neer society and was one of its officers until he 
could serve no longer, by reason of his continued 
stay at Columbus, where he was clerk of the 
lessees of the Ohio canals.- He died April 27, 
1874, aged seventy-two years. 


CHAPTER LXXI. 


PERRY TOWNSHIP. 


LOCATION AND NAME—TOPOGRAPHY—FIRST SETTLERS—TOWNSHIP OFFICERS—ELIZABETHTOWN—DENMAN’S CRosS ROADS 
—RELIGIOUS MATTERS—EARLY METHODISM—METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH—DISCIPLE CHURCH—BAPTIST CHURCH 


—PROTESTANT METHODIST—EDUCATION—SAMUEL MONTGOMERY—ADVENTURE OF JOHN LIVINGSTON 


STORY. 


ERRY township is situated on the eastern bor- 
der of the county, and was part of Hanover 
township until the date of its organization—18r8. 
In that year the number of inhabitants had in- 
creased sufficiently to justify a separate organization. 
It was named in honor of Commodore Perry. 


—A BEAR 


To the sagacious and calculating pioneer, this 
township did not present as great inducements for 
settlement as most other parts of the county, 
and was therefore among the last to which immi- 
grants turned their attention. The surface is gen- 
erally rough and hilly, and in some parts very 
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broken. 


The southern portion embraces mainly a 
barren, rocky range known as Bald Hills, and con- 
tains very few tracts of land suitable for farming 
purposes. The middle and northern parts are 
also hilly, though these are less precipitous and 
possess a fair share of fertility. 

The only bottom land in the township is in the 
immediate vicinity of Elizabethtown, and a few 
narrow strips along the Wakatomika and its tribu- 
tary, Brushy fork. The latter is the main stream 
in the township, and, with its tributaries, drains 
every part of it. This stream rises in the north- 
western corner of the township, flowing generally 
south ora little east of south, until near the south- 
ern part, where it makes a bend, and taking a gen- 
erally northeast course, leaves the township near 
its northeastern corner, passing into Muskingum 
county, where it soon joins the Wakatomika. 
Small tributaries enter the stream from either side 
during its entire course. These are mostly, or 
entirely, made up of the numerous springs among 
the hills. 

The Rocky fork crosses the southwestern corner 
of the township, and a tributary of this stream 
crosses the northwestern corner; while the main 
Wakatomika creek passes across a small portion of 
the northwestern corner. The Bald Hills are 
seemingly devoid of water-courses. 

The first settler within the limits of Perry was 
Samuel Hickerson. 
and began a clearing near what afterward became 
the residence of Milton Montgomery, on a small 
tributary of the Brushy fork. For more than ten 
months he remained the solitary inhabitant of this 
wilderness, and pushed his improvements forward 
with considerable success. 

In the following year James Thrap and Allen 
Hall came into this territory, and soon after they 
were followed by John Frost, Stephen Cooper and 
others who settled on the Brushy fork. After 
that settlers came in rapidly. 

It is impossible to obtain from the township 
records the names of its first officers or their suc- 
cessors; for until as late as 1866, the records were 
kept on loose sheets and slips of paper, which were 
destroyed or lost after immediate use. 

‘The first trustees were Allen Hall, Samuel Hick- 
erson and James Somerville; clerk, Jordan Hall. 


_ from whom it received its name. 


In 1810 he erected a cabin | 


Two villages have an existence in this township, 
the most important of which is Elizabethtown. It 
was laid out in 1831, by Mrs. Elizabeth Lemert, 
The first settlers 
in the village were Samuel Hickerson and Daniel 
Helenus. It contains at present something more 
than one hundred inhabitants, and the business 
consists of two stores, kept by Anson P. Winter- 
mute and J. S. Seward; a wagon shop by Thomas 
Holman; two blacksmith shops; a saw-mill, card- 
ing-mill and planing-mill, the three last owned by 
Messrs. Thomas and Lugenbeel. A post office 
was established there at an early day called “ Per- 
ryton,” and probably Mr. Green was the first post- 
master. He was succeeded by Mr. Hugh Flem- 
ming, who has retained the office ever since. 

Denman’s_ cross-roads was surveyed into lots 
and regularly laid out, but has not prospered, and 
contains half a dozen families, more or less. The 
business is comprised in a store, kept by Mr. L. V. 
Hoyt, a blacksmith shop and a shoe shop. 

In this township, as in perhaps a great portion 
of the Northwest territory, that preeminently mis- 
sionary society, the Methodist, was the first to 
carry the consolations of religion to the destitute 
pioneers. 

The first sermon preached within the limits of 
this territory was by the well known pioneer preach- 
er, Rev. Joseph Thrap, in 1811. From that time 
to the present this denomination has been the lead- 
ing one in the township. 

The first travelling minister to preach in Perry 
was Rey. Michael Ellis, who formed a class at the 
house of James Thrap in 1813. ‘The society has 
grown and prospered since that time and is now 
large and powerful. This society has a fine church 
edifice at Elizabethtown. 

The above account of early Methodism in Perry 
township is taken from the historical sketch of this 
township by C. B. Woodward; it differs somewhat 
from the following, from the pen of S. M. Wells, 
of Delaware, Ohio. He says: 


“In the year 1813, Phillip Denman built a hewed-log house, 
the first in that part of Perry township in which he lived. The 
building was eighteen by twenty-eight, and, at the time, the 
largest dwelling in the township. . 

“Jobn Livingston, a near neighbor and a land-holder, sug- 
gested that a preaching place in their neighhorhood would be 
an inducement for respectable people to come ‘in and settle 
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and would enhance the value of their land, and said: ‘Den- 
man, you must throw open your new house for that purpose.’ 

“Denman consented if Livingston would find the preacher, 
and a few days after the latter met, as he was going to Newark, 
what was unmistakably a Methodist preacher, known in those 
days by their peculiar dress, and stopping him related that they 
had decided to have religious services in their neighborhood, 
and had a house suitable for that purpose, and asked him to 
make an appointment. This the minister agreed to do on 
his return from a visit to his parents in Virginia, whither he was 
then going, and told him to give out an appointment four 
weeks from the following Sunday. 

“Livingston neglected to ascertain his name, but on his re- 
turn home spread far and wide the word that there would be 
preaching in Phillip Denman’s new house on such a date by the 
‘third angel.’ The oddity of such an announcement brought 
together a crowd, many through curiosity to see who would 
represent the ‘third angel.’ 

‘The preacher, who was John Cobler, the first minister sent 
by a Methodist conference west of the Ohio river, was on hand 
promptly, and satisfied his congregation, and on his return to 
conference reported Denman’s as a preaching place, and it con- 


tinued to be a week day appointment every two weeks untiy | 


1828. 
ship.” 


This was the beginning of Methodism in Perry town_ 


The writer of the above extract is probably mis- 
taken about this being the ‘‘beginning of Method- 
ism in Perry,” as Rev. Joseph Thrap moved into 
the adjoining township, Hanover, as early as 1805, 
and as he preached frequently in different parts of 
the county, it is reasonable to assert that he did so 
within the limits of Perry before 1813. 

At present there is but one Methodist church in 
the township, this being the Episcopal Methodist 
at Elizabethtown. Regular services are held and 
an active Sunday-school maintained. 

The Disciples were late in introducing their pe- 
culiar form of faith, yet they have a strong hold 
in Perry. The first preaching was in 1829 or 
1830, by James Porter and John Secrest, in the 
bouse of Mrs. Elizabeth Lemert, and through the 
zeal and indomitable energy of this excellent woman 
the first church edifice was erected on her premises 
in Elizabethtown, about 1831. It was constructed 
of hewed logs; and in this a society was organized 
about 1833. John Dodson was appointed elder 
and sustained that relation to this church for six- 
teen years, until he removed to Brushy fork. 
Since that time Abner Lemert, Beverly Lemert, 
Hezekiah Shacklet, William Brown and William 
Phillips have been elders. 

The first organization of this church consisted 
of the following members: Mrs. Elizabeth Lem- 


ert, Joseph Leatherman and wife, Minerva and 
Abner Lemert, Leroy Lemert and wife, William 
Adams, wife and two daughters, Archibald and 
David Mercer, Rachel Reed, Moses and Jacob 
Priest, and Daniel Lauthlin and wife. 

In 1846 or 1847, a frame church edifice was 
erected, much better than the hewed log, but not in 
an eligible situation, nor in such a manner as to be 
conducive to health or comfort. It, however, an- 
swered the purpose until 1869, when a very credit- 
able building was erected ina suitable place. It was 
dedicated the third Sabbath in June of that year, 
the sermon being delivered by J. H. Jones. The 
church is strong and active at present, the mem- 
bership being about eighty. It also maintains a 
fine Sabbath-school. 

The Baptist church was constituted in 1847 by 
that zealous and efficient missionary preacher, John 
Fry, who was the first to introduce the doctrines 
of this church into this territory. He was assisted 
by John Crabtree and Joseph Sperry, and the first 
organization consisted of seven persons—three 
males and four females. 

The first deacon was James Holmes, and the 
first clerk, Ezra Sperry. In 1864, John Bilby and 
William Clagett were installed deacons, and James 
Holmes clerk. John Fry remained pastor until 
1853, and was followed by Stephen C. Smith, 
John Pritchard, Johnson VanHorn, William But- 
ler, and John Pritchard, the present pastor. Their 
church building at Pleasant Hill is a respectable 
one, and the society is in a flourishing condition, 
the present membership being about fifty. 

The Protestant Methodists early formed a soci- 
ety in Perry, and for many years prospered, but 
the building in which they worshipped at Eliza- 
bethtown being weakly built, soon fell into ruins, 
and they have not been able to erect another ; 
consequently the society is not at present in exist- 
ence, 

Education received early attention, though the 
sparseness of the population prevented the estab- 
lishment of schools as early as was desirable. 

In 1822 a school-house was built on the farm 
now owned by Daniel Wagstaff. It was a rude 
log structure, and in it Miss Elmira Lewis gathered 
a few scholars, and began a “subscription” school. 
She was quite popular, and the pioneers were 
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much pleased with the success of their first effort. 
Unable to secure the services of Miss Lewis for a 
second term, a Miss Nelson was installed 2 
teacher. In 1827 a second school was started in 

a house similar to the first, built on the Furnace 

land. Isaac Schneider and Daniel Beardley were 

the teachers at that time. Subscription schools 

were continued until the present system took their 

_ place. 

Perhaps the most noteworthy person in the pio- 
neer history of Perry was Samuel Montgomery, a 
local Methodist preacher. He came early into 
the township from Virginia, and during his long 
stay nO man was more respected or influential 
than he. A blameless life, an earnest zeal for re- 
ligion and the preservation of public morals, com- 
mended him more to the good opinion of the peo- 
ple than any display of oratory. His preaching 
was always listened to by many and app.eciative 
hearers. On funeral occasions “Uncle Sammy’, 
generally officiated, and at marriages he was sel_ 
dom absent. 

John Livingston was among the first pioneers, 
and was a noted hunter. The greater part of 
his time was spent in the pursuit of wild game. 
His success exceeded that of all others in the 
community; and many tales are yet told of his 
wonderful exploits. Once, while returning from a 
hunting excursion, fatigued by excessive exertion, 
and walking slowly through the woods, a panther 
that had probably been crouching upon the limb 
of a tree waiting for a victim, suddenly sprang 
upon his back, tearing off two hunting shirts, and 
taking his back with its terrible claws, on its way 
to the ground. The hunter turned instantly and 
fired without aim, but the attack had been so sud- 
den and unexpected that he was greatly excited 
and missed. He now realized that he stood face 
to face with one of the most formidable and fero- 
cious beasts of the forests, with an empty gun in 
his hand and no other weapon of defence. ‘The 
panther was crouching for a spring, and remem- 
bering that wild beasts are sometimes held at bay 
when their eyes are caught by that of a human be- 
ing, Livingston looked steadily at the beast and 
began reloading his gun. Keeping his eye fixed 
upon that of the panther, he emptied the contents 
of his powder-horn into the gun, without thinking | 


of what he was doing, and dropped in a bullet, 
without the usual patching and ramming. It was 
quickly done, and placing the muzzle within a 
foot of the panther’s head, he fired. The result 
was a bursted gun, a lacerated hand and a pan- 
ther’s head blown to atoms. He now felt the 
effects of the scratches on his back, the loss of 
blood and the relaxation from terrible excitement, 
and it was with difficulty that he dragged himself 
to a neighboring cabin, where he was cared for. 
It was a long time before he recovered from the ef- 
fects of this encounter. Mr. Livingston had many 
encounters with wild beasts of this vicinity, during 
his long life as a hunter, but this was probably the 
most terrible, and the one in which he came the 
nearest to losing his life. 

The Denmans, as before stated, were among the 
earliest pioneers, and were also largely engaged in 
hunting. Several descendants are yet living in 
the vicinity of Denman’s cross roads. A_ bear 
story in connection with this family is worth pre- 
serving. 

One morning the wife of Hathaway Denman, 
while attending to her household duties, Mr. Den- 
man being absent at work in the woods, was 
startled by the cries of her two-year old son, who 
had been playing near the cabin under the watch- 
ful care of the large house dog. Simultaneously 
with the screaming of the child came the fierce 
barking of the dog; it was that peculiar savage 
bark that dogs always give when close upon the 
enemy. Mrs. Denman rushed out of the cabin, 
and was horrified to find her little boy running to- 
ward her, while a black bear, which had been 
closely pursued by the dog, was just mounting 
upon the “bench” of the chimney, four or five 
feet from the ground. Here the bear was held at 
bay by the dog, while Mrs. Denman, seizing the 
child, ran toward the spot where her husband was 
at work. ‘The faithful dog kept bruin perched 
upon the chimney until Mr. Denman came and 
shot him. 

The pioneers of this township were mostly from, 
Virginia, though many came from New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania. ‘They are industrious, temper- 
ate and economical. ‘They are moral, religious, 
and take a deep interest in educational matters. 
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ST. ALBANS TOWNSHIP. 


ORGANIZATION—ANCIENT WORKS—TOPOGRAPHY—THE PIONEERS—FIRST SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS—MILLS, DISTILLERIES, 
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“The hills were brown, the heavens were blue, 
A woodpecker pounded a pine-top shell, 
While a partridge whistled the whole day through 
For a rabbit to dance in the chaparral, 
And a gray grouse drumm’d ‘ All's well, all’s well.’” 


RIOR to the organization of this township, which 

occurred in 1813, it was a part of Granville 

township, and at the date of its organization em- 
braced also Jersey township. 

So far as recorded, there are but four mounds in 
this township. One is on what is known as the 
‘“‘Gailor farm,” now. ned by Thomas Jones, near 
the Kirkersville road, and south of the Gaffeld 
meeting-house; another on the hill upon which 
stands the residence of J. Davis, one-half mile 
east of Alexandria, and north of the road leading 
to Newark; anda third further west, upon the farms 
of John Reed known as the “Thrall farm,” but 
the largest is probably the one on the land of E. 
R. Cornell, about twenty rods south of the Dela- 
ware road. It is saitl to have been eighteen feet 
in height within the memory of the older citizens, 
but from various causes it is now considerably 
lower. About 1830 Dr. Fassett, Archibald Cornell 
and Israel Peck excavated to its center, on a level 
with the original earth, and found human bones of 
more than one skeleton and some polished stones. 

In addition to these works of the Mound Build- 
ers, there are two inclosures; one the shape of an 
egg, inclosing about six acres on the farm of Abner 
Lyman, known as the Phillips or Follett farm. The 
Delaware road passes through it, leaving the larger 
part on the south side, but from years of cultiva- 
tion it is hardly discernible. 

The second one is on the Thrall farm, lying 
between the wall mentioned, and the Cornell 
mound, 


A third earthwork is located on the farm of D. 
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W. Lewis, in the southern part of the township, 
about three miles south of Alexandria, anda mile 
west of the Wesleyan Methodist church. 

The township lies wholly within the United 
States military lands, and is well watered by Rac- 
coon fork of Licking river and its tributaries. Rac- 
coon passes through in a southeasterly direction, the 
following streams emptying into it from the south: 
Cornell run, the two Pettee runs, and Mootz run. 
Those coming in from the north are the Drake or 
Carpenter, and Lobdell runs. 

Some of these runs furnish sufficient water for 
milling purposes. There are numerous springs 
throughout the township. 

The names of the tributaries of the Raccoon 
were derived from the early settlers along their 
banks, with one exception, Mootz run, which is 
supposed to have takef its name from the namé of 
“J. Mootz,” cut at an early day on a beech tree 
which stood near the Gilbert mills, and east of the 
stream. ‘The name was found there by the earhest 
settlers in that locality, and is supposed to have 
been cut by some one belonging to a surveying 
party, as the name had the appearance of being 
cut with irons used by surveyors to mark the trees 
along the lines run. 

The soil of the township is among the best for 
farming purposes. The wide, rich bottom lands 
along the Raccoon were originally covered, with 
very large trees of every variety of hard wood 
known to this climate. These have long since dis- 
appeared, and in their place are well cultivated 
farms. ‘The second bottom land is excellent for 
wheat, and the upland has, perhaps, no superior 
for grasses. 

The first settler upon this territory was John 
Cooke Herron, who was born in Pennsylvania, and 
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came with his father to Newark. They were among 
the first families to settle in that place. He married 
Miss Catharine Ward, whose father lived on the 
farm now known as a dairy farm, in Harrison town- 
ship. 

They were married in 1807, and the same year 
erected their cabin on the farm afterward owned 
_ by Noah Morrow, in the southern part of the 

township. He made the first clearing in the spring 
of 1808, being assisted in his log-rolling by Deacon 
Butler of Harrison township. His son, Samuel, 
born in December of the same year, was the first 
white child born in the township; and a daughter, 
Catharine, born in September 1811, was probably 
the first female born in the township. 

After remaining a short time on his farm Herron 
removed to Newark, but soon returned to his farm, 
where he remained until his death, which occurred 
in January, 1815. 

The next family to become identified with the 
history of the township was Cornell. In the win- 
ter of 1807-8, Gideon, Sylvanus and Archibald 
Cornell, with their sisters, moved temporarily into 
the township to work at clearing land for a Mr. 
Waters, who then owned the lands afterward occu- 
pied as farms by J. L. Tyler, N. W. Clafflin, Swain 
Williams and David Charles; the Cornells to 
have a certain amount of land for clearing 
a certain number of acres*-thought to be one 
hundred for clearing fifty. This Mr. Waters 
was a pioneer, but being unmarried, in poor 
health, unable to do manual labor, dying at an 
early day, and never having made this township 
his permanent home, his name, in all probability, 
would never have found its way into this history, 
but for this contract with the Cornells. The clear- 
ing made by the Cornells was known as the Waters 
clearing. Mr. Waters died in the village of Gran- 
ville November 5, 1809. Gideon Cornell died in 
October, 1857, aged seventy-three; Sylvanus died 
in October, 1865, aged seventy-six; and Archi- 
ald died in August, 1856, aged sixty-three. 

The next settler was Joshua Lobdeli, from Mc- 
Connellstown, Pennsylvania. He may be said to 

- have been the second settler who came for a per- 
manent settlement. He arrived in the spring of 
1808, his father, David Lobdell, accompanying 
and making his home with him. He settled on 


the farm afterward known as the Atwood or Fitch 
farm, subsequently, the residence of William 
Green. The settlement of Mr. Lobdell upon this 
particular piece of land was accidental. It is 
stated that ‘‘a weary, footsore traveler, who had 
been to the west, came along, stopping at their 
residence in Pennsylvania, and offered to sell his 
farm west of the Ohio for a horse, saddle and _bri- 
dle.” The family -had been thinking of moving 
west, and this offer was accepted by Mrs. Lobdell, 
who, it appears, did the trading, and thus the farm 
came into their possession. It would appear from 
the above statement that this '‘weary, foot-sore trav- 
eler” had been in this township, probably, prior to 
its first settlement. 

Joshua Lobdell set out the first orchard in the © 
township in 1809; the trees being brought from 
Muskingum county. He and his father were 
among the number that organized the Baptist 
church on the Welsh hills in September, 1808. 
Joshua was the first elder of the church. The 
death of David Lobdell, which occurred in 1809, 
when he was seventy, was the first in the township. - 
He was buried on the Drake farm, nearly one 
mile west of Alexandria, on the bluff overlooking 
Raccoon, between the Delaware and Columbus 
roads. Joshua was the first carpenter in the town- 
ship, and did not long survive his father, dying in 
1812, aged forty-six. His only son, Samuel, lost 
his life in the war of 1812. 

In the spring of 180g came Thomas Owens, a 
widower, from the Welsh hills, with a family of 
nearly grown-up children. He lived on the Wa- 
ters farm, but only remained a short time ; having 
married a daughter of Thomas Phillips, who lived 
on the Welsh hills, to which place Mr. Owens 
moved his family inthe winter or early spring o 
1811. 

Samuel Carpenter, sr., from Luzerne county, 
Pennsylvania, also settled with his family in this 
township in the spring of 1809. He came in 
1805 to Rush creek, Fairfield county, where he re- 
mained until he settled here. 

The first church was organized and the first ser- 
mod preached in the cabin of Mr. Carpenter, by 
Mr. Bacon, a minister traveling through the coun- 
try on foot, carrying his saddle-bags on his arm, in 


1810 or 1811. He remained over night with the 
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Carpenters, and preached this sermon to a small 
gathering of settlers. Rev. J. B. Finley, however, 
says, in his history of Methodism, that he preached 
the first sermon in that township, at the cabin of 
S. Carpenter, sr., late in r810 or early in the fol- 
lowing year. If he did so, he failed to make the 
same impression on the younger members of his 
congregation as was made by Mr. Bacon. 

Mr. Carpenter erected the first brick house in 
the township, in 1821; and died in March, 1834, 
aged eighty-one. His son, Rev. Samuel Carpen- 
ter, settled on the farm adjoining his father’s, and 
erected a brick residence in 1827, the oldest brick 
building now standing in the township. He was 
married to Mercy Cornell, December 21, 1809, by 
Rev. T. Harris, of Granville; and had they been 
married in the township, would have been the first; 
but, though both had been living in the township, 
and shortly after the marriage made this their 
home, they were married at the house of the 
bride’s mother in Granville; hence the marriage of 
Gideon Cornell to Miss Julia Lobdell, July 17, 
1810, was the first marriage ceremony performed 
in the township. Rev. S. Carpenter died in Au- 
gust, 1851, aged seventy-eight years. 

The settlers in 1810 were William Pettee, his 
son True, and a carpenter by the name of Noble 
Landon. They came together from Vermont, and 
settled on the farm afterward owned by George 
Shaw. Upon the organization of the township in 
1813, Landon was elected its first justice of the 
peace. Pettee was a cooper, and the first in the 
township, he was also a local preacher of the 
Methodist Episcopal church. 

In the spring of 1811 Samuel Clark, one of the 
Granville company, settled on the Worthington 
road, near the eastern line of the township, where 
he worked at his trade, being the first blacksmith, 
and a good mechanic. 
his death, in 1824. 
came, 


He remained here until 
During this year David Drake 
He was a brother-in-law of Joshua Lob- 
dell, and from the same neighborhood in Pennsyl- 
vania. He was the first wagon-maker in the town- 
ship, and died in 1867, aged ninety-four years. A 
Mr.. Murdock also erected a cabin on what is 
known as the Barnes’ farm, but he was not long a 
resident of the township. 

Mr. West came from Maine and settled in the 


southeast corner of the township, on the More- 
house King farm. He employed L. Butler, of 
Harrison township, to build his cabin, which he 
did for the sum of thirty dollars. This family, 
also, moved away ina short time. The Witherell 
family were the last to arrive during this year 
(1811). They came from Connecticut and settled 
on the farm afterward owned by L. B. Stark. 
There were three boys, all young men, Luther, 
Comfort and Daniel, the mother and three other 
children. They came from their old home in a 
wagon entirely of their own make, even to the 
tire, which was of wood. When the tire wore off 
they were compelled to stop and re-tire. In this 
wagon they carried all their household goods, and 
other earthly possessions, besides the younger 
members of the family when tired of walking; and 
this wagon was drawn by hand from Connecticut 
to the wilds of Ohio. Probably the wagon tire 
was less trouble than the family tire, and was not 
so often retired. They soon returned to Connect- 
icut, but came back again to St. Albans, where the 
mother died, and was the second person buried in 
the Gaffield burying ground—Lucy A. McCreary, 
who died June 8, 1821, being the first interment. 

The settlers in this township in 1812 were 
Peter Stephens and his son Justice, with their 
families; Isaiah Beaumont, sr., and family, and 
Elijah Fox and brothér. The three first arrived 
in January, from Luzerne county, Pennsylvania. 
Stephens and son had visited the township the 
previous summer and put in crops. They settled 
on the farm since owned by Joseph Bowman, but 


‘moved in a few years to Monroe township, where 


some of the family yet live. Beaumont settled 
on the farm that yet bears his name, and remained 
there until his death, in 1837, at the age of eighty- 
one. He was a great hunter, and looked upon as 
the Nimrod of the township. The Foxes were 
bachelors and settled upon land since owned by 
Thomas Jones, on the Jersey road. They were 
frontiersmen, and only remained about two years, 
when they sold out to John Lockwood. 

The settlers of 1813 were Thomas Spellman and 
Amos Carpenter, with their families, from Granville, 
who settled on the Worthington road; and Elijah 
Adams, Asa Plummer, and William Mills, on the 
Delaware road. Mr. Spellman settled on the farm 
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since owned by S. Smith, and died in his seventy- 
sixth year; Mr. Carpenter settled on the farm since 
owned by L. B. Stark, and died in his seventy-first 
year; Mr. Adams settled on the Cornell farm; Mr. 
Plummer made the first improvement on Blood 
Hill, and opened the first house of entertainment 
in 1813 or 1814, but sold out, shortly, to Willliam 
Mills, who still continued to keep the house of 
entertainment until Frederick Blood purchased 
the farm, and opened the first hotel in 1816 or 
1817. 

The first election was held -in the fall of this 
year (1813) at the house of S. Carpenter, sr,; the 
first trustees elected were Isaiah Beaumont, Peter 
S. Stephens and David Drake; the first clerk was 
Noble Landon, who named the township after his 
native place, St. Albans, Franklin county, Ver- 


mont. This privilege was accorded him in consid- | 


eration of furnishing four gallons of whiskey to 
the seventeen electors present 

During the year 1814. Helon Rose, Chauncey 
Phelps, William Clemons, John Lockwood, Joel 
Philbrook, Sewel Wilson, Hiel Williams, and San- 
ford Converse settled in the township; and in 
1815 came Jonathan Atwood, Knowles Linnel, 
William Hastings, Isaac Longwell, Aaron Park, 
Josiah Eastman, David Wright, J. R. Curtis, Ste- 
phen Emerson, John McCreary, Thomas Munsell, 
Daniel Vail, Japhet Sherman, and Abram Mayfield. 
The first military company was organized this year 
with the following officers: Captain, Sanford Con- 
verse; Lieutenant, Archibald Cornell; Ensign, 
Amos Carpenter. 

In 1816, the arriving settlers were Alpheus 
Baker, William Gailor, Harry Clemons, William 
Munsell, Peter Hird, Thomas Munsell, jr., Daniel 
Gailor, Jonathan Derby, Benjamin Linnel, and 
James Scott. Settlers increased rapidly after this 
year, and space cannot be allowed for following 
them further. 

Miss Jerusha Baker taught the first school in 
the township, in the summer of 1812, in an old 
cabin belonging to the Cornells. Levi Phelps 
was the first male teacher, and taught his first 
school in the winter of 1813-14, in a cabin belong- 
ing to Benjamin Carpenter which had been some- 
what remodelled for this purpose. The first school: 
house erected in the township was of log, built in 


November, 1816, and stood north of where the 
Kirkersville road intersects the Worthington, on 
land then owned by Thomas Spellman. It was 
also used for elections and township meetings. 
The first school in it was in the winter of 1816-17, 
and was kept by Martin Mazervy. ‘The first Sab- 
bath-school was organized in this building, proba- 
bly, in 1818, in which the people of the commu- 
nity united, without regard to denominational 
views, and Deacon Oren Barnes was the first 
superintendent. 

The first building for church purposes was the 


_old brick school-house on the Worthington road, 


a mile south of Alexandria. It was erected in 
1824, and was sufficiently large for church pur- 
poses. It was a log building with a jarge fire-place 
in each end, and was for years a place of meeting 
whether for political or religious purposes. After 
Alexandria was laid out, it was no longer used as 
it formerly had been; the old building was torn 
down, and one erected expressly for school pur- 
poses. In it lived the first physician in the town- 
ship, his family occupying half the building, a 
temporary partition having been been erected. 
He was both physician and teacher, his name 
being Kirkham, said to have been the brother of 
the author of Kirkham’s grammar. He remained 
but a short time. 

Dr. Henry V. Owen, was the first permanent 
physician. He came in 1834, intending to remain 
only over night, but, at the urgent solicitation of 
the citizens, made this his permanent home. He 
was from Cayuga county, New York, graduated in 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts, and died in March, 1864. 

The first grist-mill was Mower’s, near the old 
mill property known as Gilbert’s mill. It was 
started in 1818. 

The first saw-mill was the Clemon’s mill, now 
owned by L. M. Spellman. It was started the 
same year. 

The first distillery was that of Helon Rose, situ- 
atuated south of the present residence of Lyman 
Carter. It was started about 1818, but Mr. Carter 
did not run it long before he sold out to Dr. Enos 
Nichols. 

The first frame house was Jonathan Atwood’s, 
built in 1820 or 1821, and is still standing, being 
part of the dwelling of William Green. 
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The first cabinet shop was built by B. F. Hillier, 
in 1822, near where stands the residence of William 
Beaumont. It was almost exclusively of buckeye 
logs, roofed with boards, and the joints covered 
with slabs, 

The first interment in the old graveyard adjoin- 
ing the new cemetery was June 20, 1838. The 
village of Alexandria having been laid ont, the pro- 
prietor, Alexander Devilblis, in the spring of 1838, 
gave the lot for burial purposes. David Patterson, 
originally from Pennsylvania, coming to the town- 
ship from Guernsey county in the spring of 1818, 
died in April, 1830, and was buried on the Biggs’ 
lot, just west of Alexandria. Mrs. Patterson died 
in June, 1838, and as the ground was secured and 
accepted for burial purposes, she requested, before 
her death, that they remove her husband’s remains 


and bury both in the then new cemetery; and, on. 


the twentieth of June, 1838, they were interred, 
side by side, in the same grave. The child of 
Asahel Craw had been buried before this, as they 
supposed on the ground given for burial purposes, 
but when run out it was beyond the boundary, and, 
upon the death of another child soon after, it was 
removed, and both buried in one grave. 

Probably the warmest and most exciting election 
ever held in the township was the one for a justice 
in the year 1816, when S. Carpenter, sr., was elect- 
ed. The strife seems to have been between the Bray 
section and the Worthington road, and the contest 
was not only warm but bitter and determined, re- 
sulting in three elections and as many contests; and 
it is safe to say the defeated party is still dissatis- 
fied. 

The person who has lived longest on the same 
farm or in the same location is Walter B. Me- 
Creary, having made his home where he now lives, 
in 1816, 

In the spring of 1830, Alexander Devilblis laid 
out the village of Alexandria, and the same year a 
frame dwelling was put up by Riley Parker on the 
lot now occupied by L. S. Chadwick for a grocery. 
The following year Stiles Parker built the first 
building erected expressly for a store, on the lot 
upon which stands the store-house of D, S. Owen, 
the lot being a present from Devilblis to Parker, if 
he would erect such a building. 

Ahont 1822. a post office was established in the 


village, and the first captain in the township (San- 
ford Converse) was also the first postmaster. 

The village contained in 1870, three hundred 
and three inhabitants, and the township one thou- 
sand one hundred and ten. In 1800 the township 
had one thousand one hundred and forty-eight in- 
habitants. 

There are five houses of worship in the township, 
three located in Alexandria—the Methodist Epis- 
copal, the Congregationalist and the Baptist. On 
the road from Granville to Columbus, and two 
miles southeast of Alexandria, is located the house 
belonging to the Methodist Episcopal church, 
known as the Gaffield meeting-house, and three 
miles south of Alexandria, and on the township 
line road, is located the Wesleyan Methodist chap- 
el. The Methodist Episcopal church was organiz- 
ed first, probably in 1811 or 1812; the Congrega- 
tionalist next in order, in 1820 or 1821; the Baptist 
in 1826, and the Wesleyan Methodist church in 
1844. 

The Methodists erected the first building exclu- 
sively for church purposes in 1830, which has been 
spoken of as the Gaffield meeting-house. They 
erected the old church in Alexandria in 1838, and 
the present building in 1863-4. 

The Baptists built the first church in Alexandria, 
probably in 1834. It was moved on the land 
now owned by David Buxton when the present ed- 
ifice was erected, and is now used for a barn. The 
present house was built in 1839.. 

The pastor is Rev. A. Y. Yale, whose biography 
appears elsewhere in this work. In addition to his 
pastoral labors he is now conducting a very neat 
periodical called the Church and Home. The first 
number made its appearance in October, 1880. 
It is published by A. W. Yale, pastor of the Bap- 
tist church in the village, and is a very neat and 
excellently prepared serial. It will be monthly in 
its issues and will be a valuable volume, when 
bound, for the library shelves. The editor, Rey. 
Yale, has had considerable experience as an editor 
and publisher, and is a practical printer. He at 
tended college about three years preparing himself 
for his labors as a religious teacher. Among his 
newspapers have been the Wichita (Kansas) 7?ib- 
une, of which he was the originator. He started 


| this paper when Wichita was a town of only one 
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thousand persons ; now it is a city, and the paper 
has a large circulation. Rev. Yale also conducted 
the McPherson Messenger and other similar papers. 
The Church and Home is printed at the Zimes 
office in Granville, and makes its appearance about 
the fifteenth of each month. 

The Congregationalists still worship in the house 
they first erected in the year 1839. 

St. Albans Congregational Church.—Monday, 
August 23, 1880, at half past ten a. M., an ecclesias- 
tical council convened at the Christian Union 
church, three miles north of Alexandria, to con- 
sider the expediency of organizing a Congregation- 
al church at that place. 

The council was composed of Rev. Samuel}Wol- 
cutt, D. D., of Cleveland, Rev. E. I. Jones and 
Abraham Flory, of Plymouth Congregational 
church of Newark, Rev. D. S. Jones and Newton 


Parker, of the Congregational church of Alexan- . 


dria, and Rey. John McKean and Deacon James 
Follett, of the Congregational church of Hartford. 

Doctor Wolcutt read the letter missive calling the 
council, after which he was chosen moderator and 
Rey. John McKean, scribe. 

Reasons for the proposed organization were 
given by D. C. Brooks and Rey. R. W. Graham, 
in view of which the council voted unanimously in 
favor of the organization. 

The following programme was then observed: 

Invocation and reading the scriptures by Rev. 
John McKean, of Hartford. 

Sermon by Rev. E. I. Jones, of Newark. 

Reading the confession of faith, and covenant 
for the assent of the church, and prayer of conse- 
cration, by the moderator. 

Address expressing the fellowship of the churches, 
by Rev. D. S. Jones, of Alexandria. 

Prayer by Rev. Mr. Yale, pastor of the regular 
Baptist church of Alexandria. 

Benediction by Rev. Mr. Vaughn, pastor of the 
Free Will Baptist church of Concord. 

The new organization contains fifty-three mem- 
bers, of which forty-two were members of the 
Christian Union church, ten of the Free Will Bap- 
tist church, and one of the Methodist Episcopal 

church, 

They have entered into the organization heartily, 
and it promises well for the future. 


Rey. R. W. Graham, who has been their pastor 
for years, and who is now a member of the new 
organization, will doubtless be chosen their pastor. 

The Wesleyan Methodist Connection organized 
a class at the brick school-house in 1844, and in 
the winter of 1847-8 organized at the present loca- 
tion and built a house of worship on the township 
line road, but in Harrison township, in the year 
1848, They built their present house on the op- 
posite side of the road, or in St. Albans in 1866. 

In 1819 a Mr. Smith, agent for some persons in 
Granville, supposed to be Sawyer, Mower & Co., 
came into the township and erected a small plank 
house near the Clemons (now Spelman’s) mill, and 
opened a small store, keeping a few things, and 
was engaged in boring for salt during the fall and 
winter of 1819, and winter and spring of 1820. 

A well was sunk in the bed of Mootz run, near 
Spelman’s mill, to the depth of five hundred and 
fifty feet, and another near Gilbert’s mills about 
four hundred and fifty feet deep, when from some 
cause the efforts for salt were discontinued. 

In boring the well near Mr. Palmerton’s they 


| passed through a vein of coal from ten to fifteen 


feet in thickness, between’ the third and fourth’ 
hundred feet in depth. Both wells afford a con- 
stant supply of water, but at what depth they be- 
came artesian wells has not been ascertained. 

In 1825 Knowles Linnell, esq., of Granville, 
then a resident of St. Albans, built a clock factory 
on his farm and near the brick school-house. The 
building now stands east of Lyman Carter’s resi- 
dence, and is used by him for a hay and sheep 
barn. One Charles Lewis was to do the work 
when the factory was built, but he proving a fail- 
ure was soon dismissed, and in the spring of 1826 
William Munsell, esq., went for Charles French, a 
clock maker then residing in Delaware county, 
and secured his services for Linnell. He removed 
the same spring and worked in the factory during 
the spring and summer. In the fall William H. 
Brace, a brother-in-law of French, came from the 
east and worked the remainder of that year and 
also during the year 1827. In the spring of 1828 
French and Brace moved to Granville to follow 
their trade. They were sons-in-law of Elder Wild- 
man, who organized the Baptist church of St. 
Albans in 1826. 
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There were made. in the factory about eleven 
hundred clocks, which were sold in this and the 
adjoining counties. 


William Munsell, esq., was salesman or clock 
peddler, as they were usually called, for the manu- 


facturers. 


CHAPTER LXXIII. 


UNION TOWNSHIP. 


Mounps AND MOUND BUILDERS—TOPOGRAPHY— PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS—MANUFACTORIES—THE FIRST CANAL-BOAT—DIs- 
TILLERIES—-CHURCHES—SCHOOLS AND SCHOOL TEACHERS—THE PIONEERS—BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF THE PIoO 


‘«Go cross their wilds as I have done, 
From snowy crest to sleeping vales, 
And you will find on every one 
Enough to swell a thousand tales.” 
—Joaquin Miller. 


N a very interesting article on “American Anti- 
quities” Samuel Park, esq., of Marshall, Hk 
inois, a former resident of Union township in this 
county, writes regarding mounds in this township: 


‘‘Having been quite familiar, in early life, with the location 
of several fine mounds in the northeast part of Union, as well as 
a tew in Granville township, and knowing that some of them 
afforded a fine prospect of Licking valley, I determined to 
ascend to the top of one on my old farm (now the Licking 
County Infirmary farm), and look for something to write about. 

“When I reached the summit of the mound, I was astonished 
at the change that had taken place since I last visited that 
elevation, some twenty years ago. Much of the timber had 
been removed from the surrounding country, especially to the 
west, which had greatly extended the view from this point. 
While sitting on this elevated tumulus and contemplating the 
beauty of the scenery, I began to call to mind the several mounds 
with which I had been familiar in other years, within a radius 
of two or three miles, and being well acquainted with the topog- 
raphy of the surrounding country, I was astonished to see that 
they occupied so nearly a common level on the hill-tops, and that, 
with a little more timber removed, all were in plain view from 
the position J then occupied; and further, that of some ten or 
more that I could then call to mind on a territory of some 
twenty-five or thirty square miles, nearly if not quite all of them 
could be seen from each and all the others; and further, that 
while there was an extensive common view to all of them, yet 
each mound overlooked a valley or plain, more or less of which 
could not be seen from any other one. 

“To make this more clear, let me specify a few cases, to-wit: 
From the position we now occupied we had a delightful pros- 
pect of the country for many miles around us, extending west 
into Harrison township, north into Granville, and to the east 
and southeast the whole Licking valley was spread out before 
us. Looking over the numerous hill-tops of Hog run and Up- 
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per Clay lick, the sight was lost in the hill-tops beautifully delin- 
eated on the horizon, extending in a semi-circle from the hills of 
the Rocky fork to the coal hills of Perry county, while the spec- 
ial view from this mound, and not to be seen from any other, 
lies to the northwest. Three or four mounds ona ridge along 
the line between Union and Granville townships command the 
view, respectively, of deep valleys lying on the north and south 
sides of this ridge, while one on Stephen Gill's farm, and others 
on the farms of Aaron Hillbrant, Mrs. Owens, Mr. Jones and 
John Haynes, south of Auter creek, and others on the lands of 
F. Dunlevy, Wesley Belt, Henry Lytle and others north of the 
railroad, each and all have their special views, not to be seen 
from any other mound, and still are allin plain view from the 
mound above Union station, on the infirmary farm. Those 
mounds are all situated on high hills,“-but we have found since 
that there are many other mounds on the same territory, gener- 
ally situated on slight elevations at the head of ravines, on the 
banks of streams, etc. 

‘The discovery of these peculiarities began to open a new 
train of thoughts on the mound question, and begat a desire 
for further investigation. We next visited some of the hills 
north of the Raccoon valley, among which was Fort hill, so 
called. ‘This is one of the highest elevations belonging to this 
range of hills, and overlooks a considerable district to the north- 
east, as well as an extensive portion of the Raccoon valley. On 
the top of this hill we found a fort enclosing some fourteen or 
sixteen acres of land, and in the middle of it another, with a 
deep moat inside of the wall, less than one hundred feet in di- 
ameter. The inside of this is considerably elevated, but ap- 
pears to have been dug down by some person seeking for treas- 
ure or curiosities. We have often been surprized at the vain 
hopes of some persons that they might find a fortune in some 
of these mounds. Can any sane person for a moment indulge 
the thought that there ever was a people or nation so ignorant 
as to erect such conspicuous piles to secrete treasure, with any 
hope of its safety? Nor since silver and gold have been used 
by man as the representative of wealth, have we any account of 
any nation or tribe that buried with their dead any considerable 
amount of the precious metals, or anything else of lasting 
value. It is all lost labor to seek in such places for treasure or 
valuable jewels, for they are not there. 
raised for no such purpose. 


These works were 
There may be found a few trinkets 
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placed there with their dead, a thousand years since the erection 
of the mounds, by some of the wandering tribes’ of our native 
Indians; but, beyond this, you might as well seek for the treas- 
ures of Babylon in its ruins, or for the gold of Solomon's tem- 
ple, that so dazzled the eyes and astonished the rich Queen of 
Sheba, or that excited the covetousness of the Assyrian hosts, 
by a search among the rubbish of that ruined pile, as to seek 
among these monuments for the treasures of these ancient 
Americans. We must find some other use for these works 
_ more in harmony with the human mind, or of its conception of 
- the nature and relation of things, than that of treasure tombs 
or military works, or acknowledge that we knew nothing about 
them. We shall assume that they are the monuments of a 
‘ civil government, with but little of the military or mortuary 
“character about them, and will try our theory by the works 
_ themselves, and leave to others to judge of its plausibility. 

“We next visited ‘‘Alligator Hill.” Here we found quite a 
curiosity. [t isa pretty fair artificial representation of the alli- 
gator, or great American crocodile. We did not measure this 
singular tumulus, but would suppofe it to be about two hundred 
feet long, and the length of its legs from forty-five to fifty feet 
each. Its tail is curled to one side, and its length from the 
juncture of the legs is some one hundred feet. It is situated on 
a high hill‘ and affords a fine prospect of the surrounding coun- 
try. This animal-shaped tumulus has probaly been eight or 
ten feet high, and may have been a represention of the tribal en- 
sign orcoatof arms. Some have thought that it was an object 
of worship, but there is nothing in the surroundings that will 

justify such a theory. There may have been, and probably was, 
a small temple of worship on Fort Hill, but not here. 

‘I think several of the mounds in Union might be seen from 
this position if the timber were removed from the hills south of 
the Raccoon valley. From this point we selected several other 
‘distant elevations, on which, we thought, there ought to be some 
kind of artificial works to justify the theory we were about to 
adopt, Some of these we have since visited and found mounds 
of greater or less magnitude at each point. 

‘We next visited an elevation about a mile south of Union 
Station, on the old farm of Henry Hillbrant. Here is a 
‘double-walled fort, about seventy-five rods in diameter, with 
two mounds inside of it. The walls, with the ditch between 
them, have occupied a base of some fifty-feet. There are some 
forty rods of the circumvallation that is in the timber and has 
not been ploughed, butthe balance of it has been in cultivation 
about forty years, and is in many places nearly effaced so that 
it is at present difficult to determine how many or where the 
openings were, but from appearances I think there have been 
gates, or openings, to the north, thé east and the southeast, 
toward three fine springs that are some thirty or forty rods 
‘distant, at the base of the hill. From the present appearance 
one, if not all of these-springs, may have at some former period 
broken out of the hill-side near to it, if not within the line of 
the works, but at present they are all at the base of the hill. 
The prospect from this elevation is very fine, and embraces 

nearly the same territory as that from the mound on the Infirm- 
ary faim, with a fine additional view to the south, and a view of 
a portion of Cherry valley, that is intercepted by hills from 
-¢hose mounds north of the railroad. The fine mound near the 
site of the old Twining mill, on the Raccoon branch of Licking 
river, the mounds in the upper partof Cherry valley, and those 
jn the Auter creek valley, near the old English mill, as well as 
the works at the fair grounds, and others on the Cherry valley, 
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all would come under the view from this elevation, though from 
five to seven miles distant. From this point the hills south of 
Newark appear to be in a valley, while those farther east appear 
to loom up above them, From this elevation I selected some 
seven or eight objective points of elevation, lying to the south 
and southwest, and ranging from one to six miles distant from 
this point of observation, on which I thought there should be 
mounds or watch-towers to effect a complete view of the whole 
face of the country, especially to overlook the great valley of 
the Pataskala river above Hebron, but on none of which did I 
know of the existence of any artificial works. 

“T was sufficiently well acquainted with the country to know 
in what particular neighborhood each of these elevations was 
situated, and to satisfy myself on this point, I obtained a horse 
and started to examine the several locations. On the first I 
found a fort (so-called), about two hundred feet in diameter, 
anda mound in the middle of it. This is on the farm of Aaron 
Hillbrant, and has been in cultivation for many years, but still 
is well defined. ‘The second point was a ridge on the old John 
Ruffner farm, about one and a half miles northeast from Lick- 
ing church. On the west end of the ridge I found a fine mound 
some ten to fifteen feet high, and about forty rods east of it is 
an oblong, oval fort one hundred and fifty by two hundred feet 
in diameter, and on the east end of the ridge, and about a half 
mile from the former, is another fine mound, and the remains 
of an artificial pool near to it. This pool has been about one 
hundred feet in diameter, and the bank thrown up to form the 
pool well defined, but has at one point been swept away, so as 
to nearly drain the pool. The top of the ridge where this is 
situated is so narrow that the water falls off to the north and 
south from the banks of the pool. With the broken part re- 
stored, this pool would still be some six feet deep. These works 
are all in the timber, and have not been disturbcd by the plow. 
My fourth point was a high hill, a half mile west of Licking 
church, on James Black's land. Here, too, is a fine mound 
that has recently been opened in search of treasure. My fifth 
point was on Thomas Stone's farm. Here, too, is a mound 
that can be seen in some directions for several miles. My sixth 
was a ridge lying between the residence of William Moore and 
that of Joseph Rhodes. On the east end of this ridge have 
been two small mounds, that have been nearly blown away by 
the winds, and near the west end there is another small mound. 
The seventh was on the lands of Mr. H. Kagy, near to the 
former residence of the late Colonel W. W. Gault. Here, too, 
is a mound; but the last three or four mounds have the appear- 
ance of never having been finished. My next point was on the 
high lands, in the vicinity of Nelson Buckland’s. This point I 
did not visit, but was informed by Christopher Winters, esq., 
that there is one on his farm, which joins that of Mr. Buckland. 
I put up over night with my old friend and associate of my 
youth, James Wells, esq., who with his excellent wife were pio- 
neer children, and enter fully into the spirit of these pioneer 
resurrections. My next point was on the west line of the town- 
ship, and south of the Central Ohio railroad, in the vicinity of 
where Asa Brown lives. This is usually called a low, wet, 
beech country, but is in reality an elevated plain or ridge, that 
marks itself clearly on the h6rizon, when viewed from other dis- 
tant elevations. I started for Mr. Brown's and traveled up the 
Pataskala or south branch of Licking river, to the town line. 
Near the banks of the river I found several small mounds, but I 
found my principal observatory, or signal mound, on the farm 
of Mr. Clark, a half mile south of Mr. Brown's. I again 
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called on Mr. Brown, to whom I was already indebted for 
many items in my Pioneer paper, but I did not find Mr. Brown 
so well posted on the mound question, and perhaps disposed to 
be a little skeptical as to my theory. But after spending an 
hour very pleasantly, and partaking of an excellent dinner with | 
a wedding party, I again started north on the town line till I 
crossed the railroad. Here we found mounds on both side of 
the township line. From here we traveled west and north til] 
we reached the old Columbus road from Granville, near to the 
residence of Colonel John C. Alward. 

“On this trip I found several mounds, some in the vicinity of 
Ezekiel Cunningham, esq., but the largest is on the farm of 
Zephaniah Alward. The summit of this would command the 
view of a large scope of country if the timber were removed, 
and signals could be easily exchanged between this and those 
on the hills near Hebron, or with those about Union Station, 
and perhaps with not more than one repeating, to Columbus. I 
put up with Mr. John Deeds, on York street, and spent one day 
in this vicinity, and found several mounds. From here I travel- 
ed south and crossed’ the South fork into 4Xtna township, and 
down the county line, south of the Bloody Run swamp to the 
Baltimore road, thence to Hebron, and along the east line of 
the township, back to Union Station. In this trip I sometimes 
laid down fences and rode through farms, and sometimes would 
jeave my horse and walk a mile to examine some objective 
point, and I have found these mounds everywhere on this terri- 
tory, both on the hills and plains, in sufficient number to over- 
look the whole surface of the land, and I do not believe that 
within the bounds of my research there can be found a single 
fifty acre lot that can not be viewed from some one or more of 
these artificial mounds. I have examined the location of more 
than one hundred, and have not found a single exception to the 
rule that each one is so situated as to command a view, more 
or less of which cannot be seen from any other, except in a few 
instances where they were double or in pairs. ‘This rule, how- 
ever, would not hold good where they are found on a level plain 
in clusters, which is sometimes the case. On this trip I met 
with Mr. Jesse Thompson, of Hebron, but formerly of Fairfield 
county, Ohio, who informed me that when he first settled on 
Walnut creek, in Fairfield county, about the beginning of the 
present century, there was a graded road, easily traced in the 
timber; that it was some thirty or forty feet wide between the 
ditches, and appeared to be as old as the forts and mounds 
and he always thought it to be a road leading from the works 
near Newark to those at Circleville, as it was on a line between 
those points. But I have met with nothing-of the kind, nor do 
I suppose that, in the present improved: state of the country it 
could be found. 

‘“There are some of these mounds that appear to be in an 
unfinished state, and some that must have been intended to 
answer some other purpose than that usually assigned them, or 
of signal points. There are several mounds on the lands of 
Mr. Dunlevy, and some of peculiar character. There is one 
west of the public road that is, by way of eminence, called 
‘the mound,’ because of its being larger than any other in that 
vicinity, that I. will try to describe. It is situated a half mile 
north of the creek and nearly a half mile west of the public 
road, on a gently undulating plain. This mound is about 
twenty rods in diameter at the base, and, although it has been 
in cultivation many years, and every effort matle to reduce its 
heighth by plowing around it (for it is too steep in its ascent 
for a team to pass over it), it is still some thirty feet high. On 
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the south side of this mound there appears to have been a land 
slide that has considerably reduced the grade of the ascent on 
that side, throwing it a little out of a regular circle, and giving 
it rather a semi-oblate form. On the north side, there has been 
a narrow, graded road for ascending the mound. ‘This has 
been nearly destroyed by cultivation, but still can be seen. But 
the great curiosity in connection with this mound, and a pecu- 
liarity that I have not found in any other, is the remains of a 
massive vault the southwest part of the mound, that 
has nearly or quite extended to its center. From the present 
appearance, this vault must have been not less than sixty 
by one hundred feet, and possibly much more than that. By 
its falling in, it has left the top of the mound in the form of 
a crescent or semi-circle, and doubtless has greatly reduced its 
altitude. I think that the bottom of the vault has been nearly 
on a level with the surrounding plain. There also appears to 
have been a narrow subterranean passage through the mound, 
from the north side of the mound to the vault. This is indi- 
cated by a narrow sink in the walls of the mound, that extends 
from the vault to the northern extremity of the mound. This 
transverse sink in the wall is yet clearly manifest, though the 
plow has passed over it several times. The length of this sub- 
terranean passage to the main cave or vault, must have been 
nearly two hundred feet. How the roof of this great artificial 
cayern may have been sustained, whether by an arch of sun 
dried brick, or otherwise, is left to conjecture; but if all other 
mysteries were solved that now surround some of these works, 
we could soon find means to sustain the roof of the caverns. 
“Some thirty or thirty-five rods south of the mound is an ex- 
cavation of considerable extent, from which a portion of the 
material to erect this pile was doubtless obtained. The soil of 
this mound is very fertile, while a portion of the surrounding 
plain is comparatively sterile. There are other tumuli around 
this at various distances that are in plain view from this. 
Among them are some in an unfjnished state, others are com- 
plete; but none other possessed the threefold character of watch- 
tower, signal point and magazine for stores. T'roma half mile 
to a mile and a quarter to the northeast from this singular 
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‘mound, is a series of knobs, or tumuli, of not less than fifty on 
’ an area of some three hundred acres of land. 


Most of these 
have always been considered by the citizens natural elevations, 
though there are among them several well defined artificiay 
mounds, and some things in others that give them the appear- 
ance of a series of artificial works, or perhaps rather, natural 
elevations with artificial Zerméné. While looking among these 
hillocks, which range from eight to fifty feet in height, and of 
various forms, I noticed that from the side of one of them a 
tree had fallen, that had turned up a root of some six feet in 
depth, which would reach to the level of the surrounding plain. 
This I examined, and found that it had brought up from the 
bottom a stratum of rich black soil, apparently of drift forma- 
tion, while above it was a mixture of clay loam and gravel. 
This mound was not less than a hundred feet above the alluvium 
or bottoms of Auter creek, aud nearly a mile distant from its 
channel. This straitification of earth in this tree root showed 
not only that this was an artificial tumulus, but that it had been 
erected on the original surface soil. Not more than two hun- 
dred feet from this is found the largest mound that I have seen 
in the county, or that I have ever seen, except Everman’s mound, 
in Jasper county in the State of Illinois. But there are in this - 
State some larger mounds. This is nearly round, between 
hree and four hundred feet in diameter at the base, and, It 
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should think, fifty feet high. There are two or more other well 
defined artificial mounds on my father's farm, now owned by 
Wesley Belt, but the greater portion of these elevations are on 
lands that were owned, when I left this State, by Reuben Lin- 
nel, Justin Hillyer and James Cunningham, all of which | 
believe is now owned by Mr. F. Dunlevy. 

““There are among these knobs some ponds of water which 
1 think are artificial pools. ‘Though the land there is generally 
quite porous, and the water passes away quickly, still, from 
some cause some of these pools are very retentive, and hold 
water nearly or quite the year round. As we go west from this 
singular cluster of elevations, along the line of Union and 
Granville townships, we find quite a number of mounds, some of 
which are clearly in an unfinished state, while others are neatly 
and scientifically completed. 


It will be seen from the above that this township 
is rich in antiquarian relics. This gentleman, in 
the same article, gives his theory regarding these 
mounds and their builders, which differs somewhat 
from the generally received theories, and will be 
found in another part of this work. In another 
article he says regarding the subject of antiquities: 


‘There were, at the first settlement of the township, many rel- 
_ ies of antiquity found, such as axes, hatchets, pipes and ham- 
mers of stone, broken pottery, etc. If these had been pre- 
served, a respectable cabinet of curiosities might have been 
gathered in this county alone. But no one then thought of the 
value they might have been to science, and they have been lost 
or destroyed. There was on my old farm, when first improved, 
avery remarkable pile of ‘‘flint chips,” and broken, and unfin- 
jshed, ‘arrow points,’ amounting to several bushels. These 
were at a place where neither flint nor stone were found beside 
them. Their presence there was a mystery to all who saw 
them; it was called by the early settlers the ‘Indian arrow 
shop,’ and the hunters used to resort there to get their gun-flints. 
The nearest place from whence they could be brought must 
have been the Flint ridge, some ten or twelve miles distant.” 


The following general history of this township 
was also written by Mr. Park: 


“‘This is the largest township in Licking county. It em- 
braces about one and a half square miles in town one, range 
twelve, and the whole of town one, range thirteen, United 
States military lands. Also sections one to eighteen inclusive, 
in town seventeen, range eighteen, of the Refugee lands on the 
south, embracing an area of more than forty square miles. 
‘The south part of the township is watered by the south branch 
of Licking, or the Pataskala river, which also constitutes a part 
of the east line of the township. The middle is watered by the 
Beaver run and its branches, and the north by Auter creek and 
itstributaries. These all pass through its territory nearly from 
west to east, making it a uniformly well watered township. 
The face of the country is generally level, or gently undulating. 
The soil is a clay loam, rich with vegetable mould, sufficiently 
retentive to hold stimulating manure without leaching, yet the 
subsoil is generally so porous as to need but little draining. It 
is as well, if not better, adapted to a variety agriculture, than 
any township in the county. 

‘‘There are no broken or waste lands in the township, except 
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a small district in the southeast corner, covered by the Licking 
Summit reservoir, and another small district in the southwest, 
by the Pigeon-roost or Bloody Run swamp. The latter has 
been greatly improved, within a few years past, by draining, 
and inay yet be fully redeemed and become fine meadow 
land, or afford a valuable bed of rich fertilizing matter to enrich 
other lands with. Nearly the whole of the eighteen sections 

taken from the Refugee lands, and lying in the south part of 

the township, isan alluvion, and is rarely equaled as corn and 

meadow land; while the middle and northern portions of the 

township are more rolling and better adapted to the production 

of small grain and fruit trees. 

‘The public improvements are the Ohio canal, tbe Cumber- 
land road, and the Central Ohio railroad. The first was com- 
pleted through this township and county in the summer of 
1828, the second in 1834, and the third in 1853. These, each 
in their turn, gave a great impetus to local improvements. 
These all run entirely through the township, and the canal and 
National road cross nearly at right angles within its territory, 
and afford ample facilities for getting its products to market. 
Hebron, its principal town, and situated at the crossing of the 
canal and National road, was once a fine business point, and, 
in the days of its glory, the largest and best grain and pork 
market in the county, if not in the Licking valley. But since 
the men that made it such have passed away, and railroad facil- 
ities have attracted the commerce to other points, Hebron has 
lost its prestige as a commercial point, and, with it, much of its 
moral and religious enterprise. The towns of Moscow and Lu- 
tay have nearly passed away. ‘There isa small business done 
at Union station, oa the roilroad. ‘These are the only villages 
in the township, from which it will be seen that Union is em- 
phatically an agricultural township. Although its villages are 
on the decline, both as to their population and business, its 
agricultural interests are improving. The lands are generally 
owned and occupied by an enterprising class of farmers that 
are rapidly developing the resources of its rich soil. 

“‘Tt was very heavily timbered, and required as much hard 
labor to bring it into cultivation as any township in the county, 
The better kinds of timber consisted of black walnut, butter- 
nut, wild cherry, several varieties of oak, white, black and blue 
ash, hickory, mulberry and sugar maple. The less valuable 
were the beech, elm, basswood or linden, black gum, cotton- 
wood, sycamore, buckeye, etc., with underbrush of dogwood, 
red-bud, paw-paw, wild plum, spice brush, and, in many places, 
abundance of wild grapes and black haws. The apparent — 
superabundance of timber induced such a reckless prodigality 
in its use and destruction, that good timber is becoming very 
scarce, and many farmers begin to feel much anxiety about a 
future supply of fencing and fuel. 

‘‘The principal productions of the south part of the town- 
ship, for many years, were cornand hay, which were generally 
fed to hogs, horses and cattle; while in the middle and north- 
ern portions more attention was given to the growth, of all the 
cereals, as well as the cultivation of potatoes, turnips, flax, 
hemp, ete. 

Wheat was grown with good success for many years, but af- 
ter awhile failures became more frequent from rust and the 
wheat midge, and for the last twenty-five years the farmers 
have given their attention to the growth of live stock, princi- 
pally sheep, rather than to the production of grain. While 
this township gives attention to the growth of all kinds of live 
stock common to this part of the country, it stands first in the 
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county for the number of its sheep, and is one of the most fa- 
mous wool-growing Gistricts in the State. 

“(In the early settlement of this part of the county, the citi- 
zens manufactured a large amount of maple sugar, not only a 
supply for their home consumption, but considerable quantities 
for market. But the low price at which the cane-sugar could be 
had, for some time previous to the late war, caused the destruc- 
tion of the sugar groves to such an extent that there is now but 
little sugar made in the township. Many have tried the several 
yarieties of sorghum, with some success, as a substitute for the 
maple and the southern sugar and molasses, but to those ac- 
customed to the use of the maple sugar and molasses, its use is 
not very palatable. 

“There has been but little attention given to manufactures of 
any kind inthis part of the county, except sawing lumber. 
The first settlers, however, manufactured all their own clothing 
and other textile goods for domestic use. The carding, spinning, 
and weaving was generally all done in the family. The first 
nillin Union township was built by Phineas Ford in 1803, on 
Auter creek, some forty rods below where his first cabin was 
erected, it was a small temporary log building; the millright 
work, as well as the mill-iron, and the mill-stones (which were 
made from boulders, or nigger-heads, found on the surface of 
the ground), was all done by Mr. Ford himself. This mill was 
in a few years swept away by a flood. The mill-stones remain 
on the farm of Mr. Ford, a relic of antiquity. This mill was 
succeeded by another on the same stream built by James Mc- 
Cauley, in 1802 or 1803, but within the bounds of Newark 
township. The second mill in Union was built by John Good, 
on South fork, near the mouth of Bloody run, in 1807, this 
was kept up for some twenty years, but also passed away. 
Daniel Green erected another on the same stream, near Mos- 
cow, about the year 1830. There was another below this, 
erected some. years before by Matthew Black, but it stood on the 
east side of the river, within the present bounds of Licking 
township. The last two are still kept running, but are in a 
state of dilapidation. 

‘In the year 1820 Joseph Mantonya erected water works 
on Auter creek, a little above the site of the old Ford mull, for the 
purpose of manufacturing sickles and augers, to which he attached 
a mill for grinding. This establishment was of great value to this 
county at that time. Mr. Mantonya was a good workman, and 
the demand for his sickles was large, as the small grain in those 
days was all cut with the sickle. This manufactory was suc- 
cessfully carried on several years, until Mr. Mantonya left his 
shop to become a contractor in building the Ohio canal. It 
then remained comparatively idle until the spring of 1830, when 
it was repaired and again put into successful operation by Mr. 
Mantonya and Samuel Park. In a few years, perhaps in the 
year 1835, it was sold to Phinehas Ford and his son Benjamin, 
In the year 1831 John Park 
erected a saw-mill where Union Station now is, and in 1832 
Samuel Vance erected another, a mile below; and in 1833 
Messrs. S. H. Joseph and J. Downer erected another a half 
mile above, all on the same stream, making four saw-mills with- 
jn a distance of one and a half miles. ‘These were all kept up 
nearly twenty years, and some of them more. Almost every 
rod of the channel of Auter creek, from its mouth to the Joseph 
& Downer mill above the fork, has at some time been occupied 
for mill purposes, and at the early settling of the country it was 
a good mill stream; but since the country has been cleared up 
it does not afford water enough to be worth occupying for that 


who converted it into a saw-mill. 


purpose. It may have been noticed that this stream is called 
Auter creek, when it is generally known by the name of Ramp 
creek. The latter is a misnomer, and originated as follows:— 
At the first settling of this country, and up to about the year 
1820, the wide and fertile bottoms along this stream were covered 
in early spring with a wonderful growth of leeks, which the Vir- 
ginians and Pennsylvanians called Ramps; these were eaten 
freely by the cattle in the spring, before other vegetation came 
on to supply their wants. This gave a very unpleasant smell to 
the breath of the cattle, and a disgusting flavor to the milk and 
butter. This, however, was partially neutralized and rendered 
endurable by a person eating freely of raw onions or garlick 
before partaking of the milk and butter, but it did not remove 
the bitterness of feeling entertained by the citizens against those 
early plants, and about the year 1807 or 1808, the first settlers 
along this valley applied the name of these plants to the stream 
on whose rich bottom lands they grew so abundantly, and it 
has never been so far redeemed from its ‘‘rampy reproach,” as 
to be called by its proper name. The name Auter creek is 
French, and signifies another creek. This name may have orig- 
inated in the very singular circumstance of so many streams of 
so nearly the same size forming a junction so nearly at the same 
point, as do the several branches of Licking river. The only 
wool carding machines ever run in Union township were, one 
erected by N. Buckland & Brother in 1829, and another by a 
gentleman in Hebron, some three or four years later; but these 
have both long since ceased to operate. 

‘There is a tile factory in Hebron, and a carriage factory in 
the town of Luray, which are all the manufacturing establish_ 
ments of any importance now in the township. 

‘The first canal-boat built in the county, or that floated on 
the waters of the Ohio canal within its borders, was built bya 
joint-stock company at Hebron, in 1827-8, and was called the 
‘Licking Summit.” It was built under the supervision of Joshua 
Smith, and made its first trip through the ‘‘Deep cut” on the 
Fourth of July, 1828, but it was built too large to pass the locks, 
and was so poorly constructed and drew so much water that it 
was not thought worth reconstructing, consequently, it never 
jeft the summit level. It was laid upin he basin at Hebron, 
for a while used as a drinking saloon—then as a resort for the 
lewd, or a kind of house of ill-fame, until it was destroyed as a 
nuisance, or rotted down. ‘This statement is in part confirmed 
by Captain John Murphy, formerly af this county, and now of 
Knox county, Ohio, who also furnished the information that he 
run the first boat through from Cleveland to Portland. It is 
also corroborated by Mr. H. H. Denis, of Newark, and Messrs. 
James Sawyer and Dr. James Ewing, and John Edwards, esq... 
of Hebron. 

“The distilleries were another class of manufactories that 
were of too much importance in those days to be passed 
without notice, for their product was used by nearly everybody, 
and was considered an article of necessity in every household. 
Even among the clergy there were some that thought the exhiler- 
ating effects of the spirit of the ‘still’ was quite essential to 
an effective elucidation of the ‘Spirit of the Sacred Writings. 
The importance of the stills may be conceived from the prompt- 
ness with which they sprang into existence, after the erection 
of the cabin in the wilderness, for the protection of the family 
from the inclemency of the season, and the production of a 
litele surplus grain for them to operate on. The first distillery 
in Union township, so far as we can learn, was erected by 
Abram Mouser in 1809, a little east of Thomas Stone's farm, 
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this was soon followed by one erected by James Taylor, another 
by Samuel Hand, and others, as the population and demand 
increased. The distilleries of those days supplied their custom- 
ers, as did the mills, by giving every man his turn. When the 
bag with grain was taken to the mill, it was marked and left 
there to be ground, when all others were ground that had _pre- 
ceeded it. Just soat the ‘still house,’ every man left his jug or 
bottle to be filled, when all the jugs and bottles were filled that 
had preceeded it. It was quite common among the better class 
of citizens, when they sent for their meal, to send ahother bag 
_ of grain to take its turn, lest the family wants should get ahead 
of the turms at the mill, which was quite common in dry 
weather. Just so with those that patronized the still-house, 
when the full jug was taken away an empty one must be left for 
its turn, otherwise an involuntary total abstinence might have 
to be endured for awhile, unless relieved by some kind neigh- 
bor. Happy indeed was the man thought to be, whose means 
were such that he could afford to get a whole barrel stowed 
away in some safe place, where he could resort to it at his plea- 
sure for the comfort of himself and friends. 

‘In those pioneer days it was considered a specific for nearly 
all the woes that the flesh of man was heir to, and by some for 
both soul and body. It warmed them when cold; it protected 
them in the harvest field from the evil effects of a scorching suri; 
it soothed their sorrows; it calmed their fears; it gave them 
courage in a fight; orit allayed the excited feelings of anger 
and made friends of those who had been at enmity. It braced 
up the system under fatigue, and protected it from the evil 
effects of a storm, of either rain or snow. It sharpened their 
appetite for their food, and sustained them under long fasting. 
It cured rheumatism, cholic, and headache, and was an excel- 
lent remedy for a cold. It was a protection against the malaria 
of a new country, and one of the finest emollients for bruised 
flesh, or a sprained limb in the world. 
versal specific for all their sufferings in this life, whether phys- 
ical, mental, or moral. No patent medicine of modern days 
could compare with it; and that, too, without any newspaper 
puffing—for it was well understood to be adapted to every age 
andsex. It was the first thing given to the baby, and the last 
thing applied to the cold clay of the mortal body to hold it to 
anatural freshness until laid in the tomb. 

‘Was it any wonder that an article of such universal adapta- 
tion should be promptly provided for? Then its importance as 
an article of commerce, in those days should not be overlooked; 
many of the farmers paid for their land with it. When there 
was no market for their grain, their fruit, or their live stock, 
they had but to trade or convert it into whiskey or brandy, 
when it at once became substantially a legal tender, for no man 
ever heard in those days of a person refusing to take it for a 
debt. It was the rich man’s glory and the poor man’s conso- 
lation. 

“So far as can be ascertained at this late day, Asa Shinn was 
the first man that ever preached within the present bounds of 
Union township, and the place was at the cabin of George 
Wells, in the year 1803 or 1804. A society was soon after or- 
ganized here, and John Price was appointed class-leader. 
About this time there was a local preacher, by the name of 
Smith, settled near the south line of the township, but there 
are no particulars in regard to his religious labors, farther than 
that he was a very active and energetic Christian. Inthe year 
1812 they erected a good hewed log meeting-house on the land 

of George Wells, and called it ‘ Wells’ meeting-house.’ This 


Indeed, it was a uni- 


was superceded in the year 1833 by a large brick, called 
“George's chapel.’ This society became so weakened by 
deaths and that many years ago it was dis- 
banded, and its members attached to other points, and the 
meeting-house torn down. In 1805 Benjamin Green, a Baptist 
preacher, commenced preaching at David Beaver's anda few 
years after this, a society was formed at this place from mem- 
bers that had been attached to the churches of Hog run and 
Pleasant run, and held their meetings at the house of David 
Beaver. About the year 1815 or 1816 they erected a hewed- 
log church, with gallery on the sides and one end; this was for 
some time called ‘Beaver's meeting-house,’ but was subsequently 
named ‘Licking church.’ This society, with some modifica- 
tions, continues in a prosperous condition, and now have a 
good frame church and a well improved cemetery. The people 
on Auter creek, for many years, attended meeting at Mr. 
Nash's, within the bounds of Granville township, but soon 
after the War of 1812, a society was formed at the house of 
John Park, and John Black was appointed class-leader. This 
continued to be a regular preaching place, until the erection of 
Park chapel in 1840-1. There are several other pretty good 
churches in the township, but of modern date. Although the 
people of Union did not, like those of Granville, bring their re- 
ligious instructor with them, they have always given respectful 
attention to religious instruction. They came here in small 
parties and from various points, representing almost every faith 
that was taught in the older states, including the Puritans, Bap- 
tists, Methodlsts, Lutherans, Quakers, Moravians, Dunkards, 
Universalists and Unitarians. 

‘The first school is said to have been taught in the neighbor- 
hood of David Beaver’s in the year 1805, bya Mr. Livingston. 
The next, of which there isany account, was taught in the Ben- 
jamin settlement, by Sallie Gavit, in 1809 or 1810. She taught 
two terms, and was followed by Miss Sarah Baldwin, Mr. Lock- 
wood, Miss Harriet Munsel (now.Mrs. H. Gaffield of St. 
Albans), and Miss M. Twigg. In 1815 this part of Union 
and the southeast part of Granville, united and built a school- 
house, on what is now the McMillen farm, and that winter the 
school was taught by Oliver Thrall, and in 1816 and 1817 by 
Daniel Howe; in 1818, by Miss Barsha Howe, now Mrs. 
Hillyer, of Kansas. ‘The territory was again divided, and the 
Union portion erected a school-house on Auter creek, Miss 
Hannah Ford (now Mrs. Benjamin, of Iowa), taught one or two 
terms; then Mr. Driggs, followed hy James Corbin. In 1813 
and 1814 a sister of Sallie Gavit, Mrs. A. E. Bragg, of Gran- 
ville, taught school in the Stone and Pumphrey settlement. 


By diligent inquiry and the aid of family records, 
the names of nearly all the early settlers have been 


ascertained, and are placed in the following order: 

In 1800 John VanBuskirk and Benjamin Murphy, the last 
week in March, and J. Wayman the same season. 

In 1801-2 Jonathan Benjamin, John Horned, William 
Horned, George Wells, John Edwards, Alexander Holmes, 
Richard Wells, Joseph Wells, Bazeleel Wells, James Hendricks. 
William Wells, William Richardson, John Wagy, James 
Green, Henry Owens, and Phineas Ford. 

In 1803 Thomas Stone, George Stone, Philip Smith, Joshua 
Browning, William Holmes, John Price, Joshua Price, James 
Taylor, William Johnson, Mordecai Price, Charles Howard, 
Benjamin Price, Nicholas Porter, Martin Lincoln, Abram 


Mouser, J. Pumphrey. 


removals, 
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In 1804-5 James Holmes, jr., Daniel Smith, James Stone, 
David Beaver, John Good, John Farmer, John Coulter, Elias 
Farmer, John V. Farmer, Abram Beaver, Francis Twigg, Cor- 
nelius Elliott, John and Jacob Myers, Jeremiah Page, and John 
Hilton. 

In 1806-7 Samuel Hand, Henry Horn, Henry Hillbrant, 
John Black, Abraham Stepp, John Hughs, William Hughs, 
Peter Clem, Thomas Hughs, John Cunningham, Amos Park, 
John Thompson, David Benjamin. 

In 1808 to 1810 the increase of population was quite ravi. 
among whom we may name John Rhodes, John Ruffner, 
Abram Rhodes, John Park, Henry Myers, Samuel Stone, 
George Callahan, Aaron Park, J. K. Myers, Philip Peters, 
James Cunningham. 

“‘ Seyeral of these brought with them children, that were men 
and women at the time of their parents arrival, among whom 
were Jemima Black and Jane Ingraham, daughters of Jonathan 
Benjamin, in 1801; Catharine Horned in 1803; Amos and Lewis 
Farmer in 1805, aa in the same year, Samuel and Ephraim 
Coulter. 

“Por some things that could not be obtained from the living, 
the cities of the dead have been visited, the tombs consulted, 
and from their records the following list taken, which will’ give 
a pretty fair representation of the astonishing degree of longev_ 
ity to which many of those hardy pioneers attained, notwith- 
standing their privations. 


NAMES AGE NAMES AGE 
Jonathan Benjamin ...... rosy (Nicholas, Porter ee: . se 67 
Margaret Benjamin ...... 95 ‘Lovel Motris.cy sec. ceux 79 
WDavacdl IS 6niannT erasers ee 67,4 Many, Morns tea ensenee 84 
Elizabeth Benjamin ...... 67  ~Uhemas, Holme@sing §. qa doen 78 
Phineast Ord rocmtaces vei: 6s, « Mis, Iolmes...cdh... crise aot 69 
Mary Ford ...... Pee ere 87 Joshua Browning.......... 64 
Henry Hillbrant 4.0... 94.¢ Polly Barmen:. acc- aaceenlese 66 
INamey- as Sear cag «neaiehe 754 johns Ve anmen” 25 aces 95 
Colne Neh ema 1 ae 76: wAMOS PAN ee. asmescatet Jo 
Margaret Parkas a. teins 66, 6George sWellsscy ieee Sooke 86 
IME yvee ieteahi ea ee See 74. Elizabeth Wells. .......... 75 
I RISES ISIE A Orden Mac oor 89. ‘Theron Hamiltom. s2~.... 78 
AD TATO I NOGES ra neps aieu oe William) Cai aioe. roa 82 
Barbara Rhodes.......... 60: ieBiizabeth ‘Cagniss..gecdeeer 76 
Hohn RO Ges yac «au aves 65) Ohne Miversing, sooner 79 
John Cunningham.. ..... FO) eieOllyMMLYErS «ai « cicis ae See 90 
Deborah Cunningham .... 84 Benedict Belt ............ 78 
ThoOmasS \StOMey a <2. siete 7G RACHEL ABEM) aulest ae bicker 75 
Barbary: Stone su. hone < 78 James, Holmes, sr... ...5.00 79 
samuel Hand........... ade TA PADI WTO UNSS ieee te tees 69 
Elizabeth Hand.......... 81 George Hancock.......... 85 
Phiipereters 22.5... cates 86 Nancy Hancock .......... 65 
Ann Peterswitts sce. bite oe 790 Philip Smiths). cscs. cts secs 82 
Hugh Whiteford ........ Ope [Onn WAnmMer.ce eee. sa eeen 92 
Charlotte Whiteford...... 68 Mary Watson ,........... 77 
INaneys Laneansts anes On’ s JamesustonGy, kote ss san 64 
Elennys Miyersivsaen 23<...dei ens 8a Susan Stone ¢....... 00.20% 65 
Rebecca IVivers.. caucus en 74. Christian Nulton .......... 94 
John Edwards............ 77, Dorothy Cofimanm:. -....+..s 76 
Ruth: Edwards) ......09sec 77.) Blias Parmer, ic... eee 68 
Eidmitmd! Maylotedc.. 0s. 70 WRebeccay Stoner. «cabw reser 79 
Thomas Dewese.......... 79 Elizabeth Moore.......... 83 
Catharine Dewese........ 78 


‘The aggregate age attained by these (sixty-five) persons is five 
thousand and five years, or an average of seventy-seven years. 


‘A few of the above did not move into the township till a later 
date, but were properly western pioneers, and came to the Lick- 
ing valley at an early day. There are others who died out of 
the township whose record has not been obtained, among whom » 
are James Taylor and wife, James and GeorgeStone and wives, 
Alex. Wells and wife, and Susan Park, some of whom attained 
an age of nearly one hundred years. 

‘‘It may be worth noting that nearly all of these early set- 
tlers, both male and female, were expert in the use of the rifle, 
and some of the men were ‘‘ professional hunters,” who devoted 
much of their time to the chase, especially in the fall and 
winter, when the flesh and skins of wild animals were most 
valuable. Among these may be named Thomas Stone, Joshua 
Browning, John Edwards, John Price, John and Elias Farmer, 
and John Coulter, as among the most expert of their day. 
Thomas Stone was distinguished as a bear hunter, sometimes 
killing as many as eight to twelve in a segson. These men 
were seldom seen at any time, even at church, without their 
rifle. Some of them did not feel themselves fully dressed until 
their ‘‘hunter's belt” was buckled around them, and the shot- 
pouch and powder-horn hung over their shoulders. They not 
only gloried in the chase, but with some of them it was the 
chief source of their living, until old age and scarcity of game 
compelled them to give it up. John Edwards and Thomas 
Stone were good farmers and fair business men, and accumu- 
lated some property, but most of these hunters died poor. 

‘‘Joshua Browning was a man without any education, but a 
person of good judgment. At the time of the great meteoric 
shower of 1833, the alarm among many of the people was 
great. Almost every kind of business was suspended, and the 
people of the country gathered at the towns to talk about it, 
and to hear what others had to say. Mr. Browning said that 
he was out hunting and camped in the woods. In the night he 
saw an unusual number of ‘‘shooting stars,"” and their number 
continued to increase. To get a better view of them, he left 
his camp and went about a quarter of a mile to open ground. 
Here his description of the scene was truly ludicrous, but very 
interesting. He watched them until his neck pained him from 
looking up; he then lay on his back and watched them for three 
hours. Having heard of a time coming when the stars of Hea- 
ven should fall, he fixed his eyes on certain stars to see them 
fall, but not one of them moved. These sparkling gems that 
filled the atmosphere above him seemed to take their existence 
somewhere in the open space between him and the stars that he 
fixed his eyes upon, hence he concluded that this was not the 
“‘star falling” spoken of in the Bible. It now, to his mind, as- 
sumed a delightful aspect; and his description, in his untutored 
dialect, of the dividing and multiplying character of the mete 
ors as they descended to the earth, though laughable, was very 
entertaining; and while many reading persons were frantic with 
fear, the scrutinizing mind of this son of nature converted it 
into a scene of pleasurable delight. Joshua Browning was a 
man of mild temper and of good morals. He died at the age 
of sixty-four. His brother-in-law, Philip Smith, was a fron- 
tiersman in taste and habits, and died at the age of eighty-two 
years. 

“‘Lovel Morris was born in New Jersey, and came to this 
country in the spring of 1804, living one year on Richard Pit- 
zer'sland. He then moved to the neighborhood of Cooper's mill, 
on Jonathan's creek, and remained there five years, when he 
returned to the Hog Run valley, where he remained till 1828, 


when he bought land on Auter creek, in Union township. In 
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* 1834 he sold his land to R. A. Holmes, and bought more about 
one mile turther south,in the same township, where he remained 
until his death in August, 1843. His wife was a sister of old 
Philip Sigler, another pioneer, and died in October, 1848. Lov, 
el Morris was a member of the Methodist Episcopal church 
fifty-six years, and his wife sixty-five years. 

“Thomas and George Stone came to this township from Jeffer- 
son county, Virginia, in 1803. They were both men of good 
morals and useful members of the church. George was a 

é member of the first Methodist, and Thomas of the first Baptist 
societies in the township. 

“John and Jacob Myers were settlers of 1805, and came from 
Baltimore, Maryland. John married in Brooke county, Virginia. 

“He and his wife lived to a ripe old age, dying at the ages 
of seventy-nine and ninety, respectively. Jacob was justice of 
the peace many years, and earned for himself a good reputation 
for integrity and judgment. 

‘James Holmes jr.,a brother of Judge Alexander Holmes, 
came from Washington county, Pennsylvania. He was an ener- 
getic, industrious man, the county surveyor many years and be- 
ame wealthy. He wasan eccentric character, and made a 
provision in his will that his body, after death, should be em- 
balmed and placed in a vault above ground, which was done. 


“John Van Buskirk was the first person to settle in Union . 


township, on land owned by himself. A biographical sketch 
of this pioneer will be found in another chapter. 

‘*Phineas Ford was born November 1, 1772, and was the son 
of Thomas and Hannah Ford, of Farmington, Connecticut. 
He was married to Mary Benjamin April 5, 1796. 

‘«They, with the families of John Jones, Frederick Ford and 
Benoni Benjamin, placed all their effects on a flat-boat, and 
left the mouth of the Muskingum in September, 1799. They 
floated down the Ohio to the mouth of the Scioto, thence up 
the Scioto to a settlement about where Circleville now stands. 
Here they stopped and wintered with some friends who had pre- 
ceded them, and raised acrop. In the spring of 1801, as soon 
as the ice had left the river, Phinehas Fordand John Jones, with 
their families, and Frederick Ford, a brother-in-law as assistant, 
but without his family, again started with their boat up the 
Tiver for Franklinton, then the first white settlement on the Scioto 
above Circleville. 

‘*They reached Franklinton the last of March, and landed, 
where Columbus now stands, in an unbroken forest. Their 
team and other things were taken from the boat, and rigged on 
land. By the aid of a pocket-compass and a map of this part 
of the Ohio Company's lands, they started for the Auter creek 
branch of the Licking river. The first day they broke a wheel 
of their wagon. Mr. Ford made some felloes for the whetl 
from a crooked dogwood, screwed on the tire, and started 
again. The next day Frederick Ford thrust his gun into a 
wheel to save the wagon from turning over, and broke the stock 
off. When coming down a steep bank on Moot's run, a grape 
vine caught under the yoke of the oxen, and the weight of the 
wagon drove them forward with such an impetus that it swung 
the cattle from the ground until relieved by cutting the grape 
vine. After passing through various dangerous as well as 
laughable incidents, they reached their destination April 7, 1801, 
and Phinehas Ford, with his wife and two daughters, set his 
stakes On the bank of Auter creek, about one hundred and 
twenty rods above where Union station on the Central Ohio 
railroad now stands. Here, by the aid of his wife and brother- 
in-law, Frederick Ford, he erected a small cabin, and covered 


it with bark. He made the door for his cabin by interlacing 
small poles together with hickory bark. 

“ By this time their stock of provisions was nearly exhausted, 
and Phineas Ford, with his brother-in-law, Frederick Ford, left 
Mrs. Ford with her two little girls at this lonely spot in the 
wilderness, and returned to the settlement on the Scioto, to ob- 
tain bread for their families. He was detained by high water 
and was absent eleven days. During this time Mrs. Ford did 
not see the face of a single human being besides her little chil- 
dren. Wild beasts were numerous and threatening. One large 
wolf, a little more bold than his fellows, showed a disposition 
to closely inspect the frail cabin and its inmates, with an ex- 
pression of countenance that indicated an overt act, with malice 
aforethought. Mrs. Ford, dreading an attack, took her rifle to 
shoot the intruder; but her powder had become so wet by re- 
cent rains that her gun would not go off. She then armed her- 
self, as best she could, to await an attack; but the wolf, after an 
hour's deliberate survey of her quartcrs, left her unharmed. 
On the eleventh day her provisions had become exhausted, and, 
with a degree of bravery, that bordered on desperation, she 
started through a trackless wilderness to find the cabin of her 
sister, Mrs. Lilly Jones, some four miles distant, on Raccoon 
ereek. The forests were alive with wild beasts, and but little 
less wild Indians, some of whom were not friendly to the white 
settlers. After wandering all day with her little children, just 
at night, wearied and forlorn, and near to the cabin of her sis- 
ter, she met her husband, safely returning with supplies for their 
immediate wants. During these eleven days of her husband's 
absence, Mrs. Ford had not seen an Indian; but on the next 
day after his return, several came to their cabin to beg, or to 
exchange wild meat for bread. These were quite friendly, and 
said they had come near the cabin several times while Mr. Ford 
was absent, but did not show themselves, for fear the ‘white 
squaw would be frightened.’ These wild sons of the forest 
continued to visit and maintain friendly relations with this 
family so long as they continued to lmger around the graves of 
their ancestors. 

“ Phineas Ford and his brother-in-law had come to the Lick- 
ing valley on a proposition from the agent of some eastern land 
holders to donate fifty acres of land to each family, on condition 
of their occupying and improving it for a term of years, and 
encouraging a settlement; and when these land-holders afterward 
sold their land in large quantities, these donated lots were re- 
served and deeded to those who in good faith opened the way 
ora settlement in the wilderness. Phineas I’ord at once went 
to work to improve the land that continued to be his home till 
his death, April 7, 1839, thirty-nine years to a day from the time 
he built his first camp-fire on that fifty acre lot. Mrs. Ford con_ 
tinued to occupy it nearly sixty-four years. Mr. Ford's New 
England education and taste induced him to at once provide for 
an orchard of fruit trees by planting seeds that he had brought 
with him; and some of the first apple trees planted in Granville 
were taken from Phineas Ford's nursery. On this place Mr: 
Ford claims to have sowed the first bushel of wheat that was 
He carried the seed on his own back 
Krom this bushel of seed he 


sown in Licking county. 
from the vicinity of lancaster. 
raised thirty-six bushels of wheat, only five bushels of which 
were used for bread. ‘The balance was sold to the settlers for 
seed. 

“Pere Thomas, the third child of Phineas and Mary Ford 
was born, August 1, 1802, and was probably the third white 


child born within the present limits of Licking county. There 
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are six other children of these hardy frontier parents, namely: 
Florilla, Cyntha Ann, Benjamin, Jane, Mary and Drusilla. 
These were born respectively in the years 1804, 1806, 1809, 
1811, and 1814. 

“Phineas Ford was a man somewhat eccentric in some re- 
spects, but brave, self-relying and persevering; a good neighbor, 
a pleasant, social companion, a little reserved, but very affable 
and courteous in his manners towards others. In short, he was 
a good type of the New England gentleman, without his inquis- 
itiveness, but was apt in his jokes and full of fun. He wasa 
pretty good farmer and an ingenious mechanic, who could 
make anything he would undertake, or wanted for his own use, 
from a horse-shoe nail to a flouring mill with all its internal or- 
ganism. He was full of resources to overcome difficulties, and, 
being a stranger to despondency, he possessed all the character- 
istics of a first class pioneer. Mrs. Ford was a very skilful 
woman among the sick, and having taken lessons from Mrs. 
McCauley (the most skilful woman in the pretice of medicine, 
probably, in the country), she was a useful woman among the 
sick, and saved her neighbors many doctor's bills Her knee 
was dislocated by a fall from a horse, and by the unskilful man- 
agement of a quack surgeon, she recovered with a stiff knee, 
which left her a cripple the last fifty years of her life. She died 
in the fall of 1863, in the eighty-seventh year of her age and 
the sixty-third year of her residence in Union township. 

‘Jonathan Benjamin, the father of Mrs. Ford, Mrs. Jones and 
Bennoni Benjamin, moved to Auter creek with his family in the 
spring of 1802, and settled on a fifty acre donation lot joining 
that of his son-in-law, Ford. This lot was first occupied by 
John Horned. There were several families of the Benjamins 
who moved from the Susquehanna in Pennsylvania in 1795, and 
settled at, or near, Marietta, but Jonathan was not one of them. 
He came there with his son-in-law, Ford, in 1708. Jonathan 
Benjamin was in some respects an extraordinary man. He was 
a person of rather coarse features, but of strong muscular 
powers, with a still stronger will. Hewas very determined in 
all of his undertakings, and of rather an unforgiving tempera- 
ment. Haying passed through the French and Indian wars, 
and through the war of the Revolution, and having suffered 
much and long by Indian depredations, both in the loss of 
friends and property, the finer feelings of his nature had be 
come blunted to such an extent that he seemed to have lost 
most of his sympathy for his fellow man. Still he was a man 
of religious habits, and of good morals, but was generally con- 
sidered to be a man that was naturally morose and unsociable, 
and was not known through life to have expressed his forgive- 
ness of the Indian race. He was not a reading man, hence 
what time he gave to social intercourse with his neighbors, was 
given to the relation of personal experience, or to business mat- 
ters. He was a soldier, or frontiersman, most his life. It was 
not until he was about eighty years old that he consented to 
settle himself for the balance of his life. He bought in the 
woods and cleared up his last farm after he was seventy-eight 
years old. Notwithstanding this life of hardships, the iron con- 
stitution of himself and his excellent wife sustained them to a 
great age. Mrs. Benjamin possessed social qualities that in a 
great measure compensated for the lack of them in her husband, 
They lived together as man and wife nearly eighty years, and 
raised a family of seven daughters and one son, all of whom 
lived to raise families of their own, and most of them large 
families. It is difficult to trace his family through all 
their meanderings, but Jonathan Benjamin was born in the 


year 1738, probably, in the State of New York. There is a 
family tradition that he was born, raised and married in New 
York, then moved to Pennsylvania, and settled on the Susque- 
hanna river, and from thence into Maryland, and from Mary- 
land to Wheeling, Virginia, thence to Marietta, in 1798, and to 
Licking in 1802. Their appearance and dialect was of the 
Knickerbocker class of New York in former years, and they 
moved from either New York or New Jersey to Pennsylvania, 
soon after their marriage. There is no doubt among his 
friends that he entered the military service at the age of four- 
teen years, and served through the war, but they cannot tell 
what war. It must have been some Indian campaign, as the 
French war did not commence for some two years later. He 
also served in the war of the Revolution, for which he drew a 
pension until his death; and some or his grandchildren still 
have some continental money, which they claim was paid him 
for wages while in the army. He and his brother David with 
other men and their families, were in a fort on the Susquehanna 
in 1775, where he escaped from the Indians by being on the 
other side of the river with his family when the fort was taken. 
His brother and family were carried into captivity, and saved 
only their lives and the clothes on their backs. In the year 1802 
he settled on a fifty acre lot of land that corners within a few 
rods of where Union Station now is. Here he remained until 
1816, when he sold his land to James Holmes, jr., and bought 
again one mile further west, where he continued to reside till 
his death, at the age of one hundred and three years. Ina 
conversation a short time before his death, he recapitulated his. 
Indian history and sufferings. They, were driven from their 
homes and their property burned three times, but the places 
where they suffered are forgotten. 

‘‘John Edwards was born in Baltimore county, Maryland, No- 
vember 8, 1770. In the spring of 1798 he, with a small boy, 
with the necessary tools, knapsack and gun, crossed the Ohio 
river, into Jefferson county, in the Northwest territory, and es- 
tablished a squatters right on Yellow creek, by erecting and 
fitting up a cabin for the reception of his little family, he and 
the lad living on wild game while building the house. When 
completed, he brought his family over from Virginia, to their 
new home in the wilderness, where they remained until the sum- 
mer of 1801. A portion of the time while here he assisted the 
military as a spy, as the Indians were quite troublesome on 
some portions of the frontier at this time. In the fall of 1801, 
he moved into Union township, on the land of John Van Bus- 
kirk, with whom he had previously been acquainted. He was 
moved by George Wells, with a four horse team; Mr. Edwards 
went ahead of the team, selected and marked the way with his 
tomahawk, and killed a supply of game for their food. In the 
month of September, they drove up to the cabin of Phineas. 
Ford, and stopped for dinner. Mrs. Ford prepared for their 
dinner some fried venison and johnny-cake, which she baked 
before the fire on a board, and a cup of sage tea. Mr. Ford 
was delighted with their call, and the whole party enjoyed the 
dinner, and the association as one of the happiest of their lives. 
John Edwards was a good neighbor, but there was a kind of 
decisive emphasis in his manner of speaking that grated harshly 
upon the sensitive nerves of some persons, and made them 
think him crabbed and unsocial. But this was a great mistake, 
for he was a great talker and enjoyed the social circle very 
much, and scarcely ever tired of telling and hearing hunting 


and other pioneer incidents. He died at the age of seventy— 
seven, 
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“David Benjamin was the son of David and Elizabeth Benja- 
min, and a nephew of Jonathan Benjamin. He was born on 
the Susquehanna river in Pennsylvania, in 1767; but, as was 
the case with Jonathan, the family records have all been burned 
by the Indians, and the exact date of his birth cannot be given. 
At this time the Indians were quite restless, and sought every 
opportunity to commit depredations upon frontiersmen. At 

the commencement of the Revolution, they had become so 
_ troublesome in that part of the country that several of the Benja- 
_ min families and a few others, tor mutual protection, had erected 
a block-house and a small fort, where they had kept their fami- 
lies for some time, they knowing that a band of Indians was 
lurking around them; but while thus combined and protected 
the Indians did not dare to attack them, and the whites sup- 
posed they had given the matter up and left. In this vain con- 
fidence, one pleasant Sunday morning in the month of May, 
1775, they salliedfout to their respective cabins, to look at their 
gardens, etc. While thus divided, the Indians, who had been 
lying in ambush waiting for such an opportunity, rushed upon 
them and made prisoners of David Benjamin and his family, 
including his wife and six children, with some others. In this 
melee Jonathan Benjamin and his family escaped with their 
lives by being on the opposite side of the river. David Benja- 


min, feeling provoked at the thought of being taken prisoner. 


before he was disarmed, raised his rifle and shot an Indian, who 
fell off the fence and was supposed to be killed. For this, a 
few minutes after, he was killed by an Indian with his toma- 
hawk, at a moment when he was not suspecting danger. For 
this the chief expressed sorrow when he found his brother was not 
killed, but only had his arm broken. Our hero—David Benja- 
min, jr.—was the second eldest of this family of children taken 
prisoners, and who, with their mother, were hurried away into 
hopeless captivity, as soon as their houses were pillaged and 
burned. They were probably taken into western New York, as 
David's children say their grandmother often told them that 
they were close to the Canada line, but not in Canada. This 
family remained prisoners seven years, until the close of the 
war. One or two of the children having become so accustomed 
‘to Indian life, and nearly lost their knowledge of the English 
- language, refused to return to civilized life; among whom was 
David's only sister, who, after she had married among the Indi- 
- ams and had two children, was recaptured by the whites near 
the Niagara falls, but was so much dissatisfied with civilized 
life that she returned to the Indians, and was never again heard 
of by her friends. Among those who did return were David 
and two brothers, and their mother, who lived to a great age, 
and died in Hocking county, Ohio. After their return, they 
remained on the Susquehanna until David married, in the year 
1795, when he, with his mother and one or more brothers, 
moved to the Northwest Territory, near the mouth of the Mus- 
kingum river. Here they remained about four years, when 
they moved about twenty miles from Marietta, probably in the 
northeast corner of Athens county. There they remained un- 
til May, 1805 or 1806, when they settled on the farm where 
Union station now stands, and where David died, on the sev- 
enteenth of July, 1834, aged sixty-seven years, and where his 
wife died in 1835, supposed to be sixty-eight years old. David 
Benjamin was a frontiersman all his life, and so much of his 
youth having been spent among savages, he grew up without 
education or much knowledge of the refinements of fashionable 
society, but he was a peaceable and kind-hearted citizen. He 
as cheerful, quite sociable, and very industrious. Although 


he often said he never could forgive the Indian race for the 
wrongs that he had suffered, still, when a friendly Indian called 
at his door for bread, he never would turn him away till he sup- 
plied his wants. But when this was done, he would at once 
request him to leave. He seemed to fear that the remembrance 
of his wrongs would overcome his feelings of humanity, hence 
he would not suffer them to remain where they would be likely 
to tempt him, or excite his feelings of revenge. For some 
cause he entirely laid aside the use of a gun, and for many 
years he kept none of his own. He raised a family of three 
sons and four daughters. 

“‘Rey. Benedict Belt was born in Baltimore county, in the State 
of Maryland, January 30, 1785. His father died when he was 
a small child. When he was seventeen years old, he, with his 
mother, two brothers, two sisters and his brother-in-law, James 
Petticord, moved to the Licking valley in the spring of 1802, 
and Benedict, with his mother and’ Petticord, stopped on the 
banks of the North fork of Licking, where Newark now 
is. Benedict, having been raised in a mill, he and his brother- 
in-law erected a hand-mill on which they: ground corn for toll. 
This proving rather a hard way to make a living they, by the 
aid of his mother’s money, in the fall of 1802, erected a small 
log mill about one hundred feet from where the Van Buskirk or 
Montgomery mill now stands. This and a similar mill erected 
by Phinehas Ford on Auter creek in the summer of 1803, were 
doubtless the first two mills run by water within the bounds of 
Licking county; and probably the Belt mill preceded the Ford 
mill some six months. Soon after Benedict left his mill, per- 
haps in the spring of 1804, it was swept away by a flood, and 
the site was bought. by John Van Buskirk, who built a better 
mill, and there has been a mill on that site ever since. The 
Ford mill, in a few years, shared the fate of the Belt mill, 
and was never rebuilt. Benedict Belt subsequently, with the 
family of his youngest son, moved into Union township, where 
he died, in July, 1863, in the seventy-ninth year of his age. He 
was a man of energy and activity, bit was a little given to im- 
patience and despondency when troubles assailed him. The 
evil consequences of this, however, were greatly overcome by 
the stability and sound judgment of his noble wife. He was a 
member of the Methodist Episcopal church about fifty-five | 
years, and held a license as exhorter or preacher for more than 
fifty years. He wasnotaman of much preaching talent, but pos- 
sessed a great amount of religious fire and zeal. He wasa 
fluent talker, and im some places quite popular and successful 
in calling sinners to repentance, and in building up the cause of 
Christianity in the wilderness. He was raised in the faith of 


‘the Friend Quakers; consequently he spoke as the spirit moved 


him, and was most eloquent when most excited. Few men 
have lived and died more respected for their uniform piety and 
Christian integrity than Rey. Benedict Belt. He gave up his 
business matters to his son, but was active in his religious duties 
to the end of life. 

“There were other preachers of those early days of the history 
of Union township that justly merit a respectful notice, 

“Rey Benjamin Green was probably the first Baptist preacher 
that ever preached in the township. His labors doubtless laid 
the foundation for the ‘‘ Licking church," which has now been 
in successful labor as a Christian organization more than sixty 
years. 

Amos Park came here as a traveling preacher of the Methodist 
Episcopal church from Hampshire county, Virginia, and was a 
man of respectable preaching talents, and in his manners and 
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dress an old fashioned Methodist preacher, and as easily distin- 
guished as such as a Quaker is from a Puritan, He contin- 
ued to preach until worn out with old age. 

“Rey, George Callahan, was another resident Methodist 
preacher of respectable talents who continued to preach for the 
people until age and afflictions compelled him to desist. He 
was born in the State of Maryland in the year 1766, and moved 
with his parents to Fayette county in the State of Pennsylvania, 
thence to Washington county, inthe same State, where he mar- 
ried and continued to live till the year 1809, when he settled in 
Union township. He filled the office of justice of the peace 
for several years. He worked hard on the farm through the 
week, preached for the people on Sunday, married the youth 
and buried the dead. He lost his wife in 1813, and married 
again in 1818. He moved to Jersey township, where he died 
in the seventy-third year of his age. He suffered much from 
malarial diseases while on the South fork of Licking, and his 
system had become so much prostrated by it that he suffered 
with the third day ague through the last seven years of his life, 
without intermission, and died in the winter of 1839, respected 
by all that knew him, as an industrious and good man. He 
claimed to have been the first Methodist preacher that ever 
preached within the present bounds of the State of Ohio, and 
the time was 1785. While on the Ohio circuit he crossed the 
Ohio river and preached a few times at Carpenter’s fort, where 
he had acquaintances. He had beena soldier in the war 
of the Revolution, and was a distinguished marksman with the 
rifle and an expert hunter of wild game. 

“Rey. Elijah Scofield was a Dunkard preacher, who moved 
from the State of Maryland in 18ro, and settled on Jonathan's 
creek, but traveled all oyer the western country, preaching 
wherever he could get a congregation. He preached and or- 
ganized a society in Union township, soon after he came to the 
State. He was somewhat like Lorenzo Dow in being so much 
of a cosmopolite, but more like him in that he wore a long 
beard, which made him a conspicuous person in those days, 
when men were too proud to wear this distinguishing mark of 
their sex. 

‘‘Mr. D, J. Davis and his lady, who is the youngest daughter 
of the late Judge Henry Smith, have in their possession what is 
supposed to be the first frame table ever used in Licking coun- 
ty, also a case of drawers, both said to have been made in 
Zanesville, and brought by Judge Smith when he moved to this 
county in 1803, or soon after. 

There was plenty of game all over this country when first set- 
tled, and thrilling hunting incidents will be handed down in 
history for ages to come. But there was something peculiar in 
the origin and the character of the ‘big hunts’ which occurred 
in this township. About the beginning ot the present century 
a large landholder by the name of Backus had some fifteen 
hundred acres of land deadened preparatory to having it 
cleared. It was located in the northeast quarter of Harrison 
and the northwest quarter of Union township. The land was 
not cleared when the timber died, as was intended, but suffered 
to grow up with briars, thorns, grape vines, and a second 
growth of timber, until it became almost an impenetrable wil- 
demess, and a great harbor for wild beasts of every variety 
common to this part of the country. The Bloody Run swamp 
a few miles to the south, and another to the west, called the 
Fallen Timber, where the forest had been prostrated by a tor- 
nado, also afforded pretty safe retreats for the game to evade 


the skill of the hunters. The wolves and bears were sometimes 


so numerous and threatening that the hunters were compelled 
at night to surround their camps with a circle of fire, or to 
erect a superstructure with poles in the forks of trees beyond 
the reach of the wolves, to secure their safety while they rested _ 
and slept. This deadening was situated nearer to the settle- 
ments than were those other retreats, and sometimes these wild 
beasts accumulated in such great numbers at this point that the 
professional hunters could not afford a sufficient protection to 
the live stock of the farmers. At such times it became neces- 
sarv for a general rally of all the pioneers to destroy or drive 
from the settlements these invading beasts. But for the pur- 
pose of killing as many as possible, and to secure the safety of 
the hunters at these general rallyings, or ‘big hunts,’ a district 
of the country was surveyed and the lines well marked. The 
first was twelve miles in circumference, embracing the great 
deadening. The second, or inner line, was four miles in cit- 
cumference, and a third but half a mile in diameter. This cen- 
tered in an open valley on what was known as Grass Lick run. 
To this open valley the game was all driven that had not been 
killed or made its escape before reaching the third line. The 
hunters were formed in line on the first or outer line, from 
which they moved at a given signal, and on reaching the sec- 
ond line they all halted until all had reached the line, and a 
second signal was given, when they again moved till they 
reached the third and last line; the people being thus prepared 
for a safe and systematic warfare upon these enemies to their 
prosperity. When the raids upon the pigs, calves and' sheep 
of the farmers became frequent and destructive, then the ‘big 
hunt’ would be gotten up. This was done by callinga public 
meeting of the people of the several townships that suffered by 
their depredations, at which meeting they would elect their offi- 
cers and appoint the day forthe hunt. The command was 
usually given to some experienced military officer, with a suita- 
ble number of subordinates. The hunters were all placed in a 
circle around the haunted district, on the first line, and were 
not allowed to move from the place assigned them until the 
concerted signal was given by the discharge of artillery at a 
given point, when they at once began to move from every point 
towards the center. Everybody that could carry a gun, or 
make a noise to help drive the game in, and would obey orders, 
was expected to be there. The movements were regulated by 
the officers, who rode along the lines to keep the men to their 
places. The number of men that attended these hunts was 
sometimes so great that by the time the circle was reduced to 
half a mile in diameter, it constituted a solid column all round. 
And when every part of the column moved with care and 
strictly obeyed orders, not even a wildcat or anything else 
could make its escape, except the turkeys and the deer. The 
former would fly over, and the latter, when they found them- 
selves entirely surrounded, would pass through or over the 
lines, sometimes in large numbers; while carniverous animals 
would hide in the brush, hollow trees, etc. At a suitable point 
the line halted, and select hunters sent in to look up the game. 
When every hiding place had been carefully examined, the 
game was all brought in together, and the meat and peltries 
were divided among the different companies, when all would 
return home with feelings relieved from fear of any further 
depredations from that source for the next year, at least; for the 
destruction of wild beasts at these hunts was sometimes very 
great. The last hunt was in 1821 or 1822. 

“The squirrel hunt was not so formidable in its character, 
but was sometimes quite interesting. There are but few persons 


_ hunting—usually one or two days. 
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now living in this country that have any fair conception of the 
number of squirrels that once infested this part of the country. 
When the wild fruits were scarce and they turned to the farm 
crops, they became a great burden to the farmers, and the 
squirrel hunt was gotten up as a self-defense. It was usually 
done by organizing rival companies, sometimes of difterent 
townships, and the prize was awarded to the company that 
killed the greatest number within the time agreed upon for 
But few of the squirrels 
were saved for food by the hunters on these occasions, but the 
scalps were counted by the number of tails. The number killed 
at some of these hunts would seem incredible at the present day, 
but they frequently amounted to several thousands. William T. 
Martin, in his history of Franklin county, gives the number 
killed at one hunt in that county. in 1822, at nineteen thousand 
six hundred and sixty, that were brought in, and that many of 
the hunters did not report at all. At the last hunt of the kind 
that took place between rival companies of Granville and Union 
townships, the number reported was a little over nineteen hun- 
dred on a side. The hunt lasted one day and a half, and was 
reported on the afternoon of the second day. Nothing but the 
rifle was allowed to be used. 


The following personal history of one of the 
pioneers of this township can be best told in Mr. 
Park’s own words: 


“In the month of July, 1779, a party of Wyandot Indians, 
from the Sandusky rlver, made their appearance in Greenbriar 
county, Virginia, and killed or took prisoners many of the white 
citizens, burning or destroying such property as they could not 
carry away with them. Among the sufferers was a family by 
the name of McKeever. The husband and father was shot 
down in his own door-yard, and the mother and three smali 
children, the youngest but.an infant of six months, were taken 
prisoners. Their house was pillaged and burned, and the pris- 
oners hurried away toward the Indian headquarters on the San- 
dusky river. The woman could in after years give but little 
idea of their line of travel, further than this: that the Indians, 
fearing pursuit, took the most direct route to Upper Saridusky. 
But in the year 1815, while moving to this State, when she 
reached the mouth of Licking river, she recognized that as the 
point where they crossed the Muskingum river, and whence 
they probably took the Indian trail up the valley north of New- 
ark. Soon after reaching Upper Sandusky the youngest child 
died, and the other two, both girls, were taken from her to 
some place to her unknown. Here she remained a prisoner 
and a slave three years and nine months. Though the war had 
then closed, her friends did not seek for her as they supposed 
her dead, and the Indians, her masters, refused to give her up 
and let her return to her friends. In the spring of 1783. by the 
aid of an Indian trader by the name of Isaac Zane, she made 
her escape and got back to her friends, then in Hampshire 
county, Virginia. To successfully make her escape, she trav- 
eled for three successive nights on foot and alone, secreting 
herself in the wilderness inthe day time. She had previously 
received instructions from Mr. Zane as to her line of travel, and 
where she should stop and await his arrival. To avoid any 
suspicion resting upon him as an accomplice in effecting her 
escape, the trader remained in the town the next day, until 
many of her pursuers had returned. He then started, but 
again stopped over night before reaching her hiding-place 
through the day. The Indians, not being fully satisfied as to 


his innocence, secretly pursued him and watched him all night. 
He again started late in the morning, and traveled a less dis- 
tance than it was agreed that she should travel the preceding 
night. One or two Indians again made their appearance, but 
now abandoned the pursuit, being satisfied of his innocence. 
The third day he reached the point that had been agreed upon 
as the place of their meeting. She had reached the place in 
safety the night before, but for fear the Indians might be still 
secretly pursuing them, she did not join the wagon of the trader 
until he was ready to start the next day. Mr. Zane, being on 
his way to the sea coast with aload of furs, aided her to the 
circle of her friends. During the whole time she remained a 
prisoner, she had received as kind treatment as could have been 
expected from such an uncultivated race of people. Her mis- 
tress was very fond of ‘‘fire water,"’ and when drunk was a 
bloodthirsty tyrant; but her eldest son was a large and noble 
young chief, strictly temperate, religiously inclined, a warm 
and constant friend of the prisoner, whom he called his white 
mother, and from whom he often seemed pleased to receive re- 
ligious instruction. This noble young chief would sometimes 
aid her to secrete herself, and supply her with food for two or 
three days at a time, during a drunken frolic of the Indians. 
Of this chief she would often speak in her old age, and would 
sometimes express a wish to see or know what became of her 
big Indian son, as she would sometimes call him. There was 
another lady, a fellow prisoner with her, who had been a slave 
in Virginia, but was very nearly white, who married an Indian 
chief by the name of Walker, soon after they were taken to 
Sandusky, and who became the mother of the learned, wealthy 
and celebrated Walker family among the Wyandots, at the 
time they left their reserve on the Sandusky, for their new home 
west of the Mississippi. Mrs. Walker lived to be nearly one 
hundred years old, and to enjoy the blessings of a Christian 
civilization, under the missionary instructions of James B. Fin- 
ley and James Gillruth. Mrs. Walker was a warm friend and 
intimate associate of Mrs. McKeever as long as she remained a 
prisoner, and from her the history of the two lost daughters 
was obtained after the death of their mother. But the mother 
had passed through life without a knowledge of what had be- 
come of them, and had mourned for them as being numbered 
with the dead.” 

“‘About two years after her return to the association of her 
friends, she married Samuel Park, the widowed husband of her 
deceased sister, with whom she lived until the eighteenth of 
February, 1815, when she was again left a widow. She had 
raised a family, by this last marriage, of six children of her 
own, besides six orphan children and one grandchild of her 
deceased sister. At the death of her husband, her eldest son, 
who had moved to the Licking valley in the year 18ro, and 
settled on Auter creek, in Union township, returned to Virginia 
and brought her to his home in this county, where she contin- 
ued to live fourteen years, and until her death, on the fourteenth 
day of September, 1829, aged seventy-five years; dying within 
less than one hundred miles of the Indian tribe and the place 
where she had been a prisoner anda slave fifty years before, 
and within about two hundred miles of the residence of her 
two lost daughters, then the wives of two civilized Indian chiefs, 
but both of whom died near Detroit about the time their mother 
died in Union township. 

“This woman of suffering and sorrow was my grandmother, 
and her son, who provided for her wants the last fourteen years 
of her life, was my father. She often spent her time in\relating 
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her experience among the Indians, and in teaching me the Wy- 
andot dialect. She and David Benjamin would often, though 
prisoners with different tribes, relate to each other their suffer- 
ings while among the Indians. 

“Nancy A. Park was a woman of mild temper, and a patient 
sufferer, but communicative and pleasant. She was an ancient 
Briton by descent, but American born. Her maiden name was 
Edwards. Her husband—my grandfather—was an English- 
man by descent, whose ancestors were among the colonists of 
Jamestown, Virginia, in 1607-8. My maternal grandparents 
were from the county Antrim, in Ireland, and emigrated to this 
country at the close of the war of the Revolution. From this 
you will see that J, in my humble person, represent the*blood of 
different nations, but it will not be supposed that my European 
predilections are very strong, as I have an American lineage of 
more than two hundred and fifty years. Iwas born in Union 
township, November 21, 1810, and at four weeks old, in mid- 
winter, was taken into a green beech cabin, without floor, door, 
or chimney, which, however, was soon made comfortable by the 
industry of my, then, young parents. Nor did I enjoy the lux- 
ury of a nice baby-crib set on rockers. I was cradled in a 
sugar-trough, and often lulled to sleep by the notes of the owl 
and the howl of the wolf. But, even then, the sweeter song- 
sters of the forest, such asthe mocking bird, the nightingale and 
the whip-poor-will, sang just as sweetly from our wild forest 
surroundings, as they do now from the fancy groves of our 
finest villas. The attempt to resurrect and place upon record 
the history of our pioneer fathers and mothers, has caused me 
to live much of my life over again. The scenes and associ- 
ations of my youth have many of them been brought vividly 
before my mind, as in other years. The old-fashioned log 
cabin with puncheon floor, clapboard door, wooden chimney, 
warmed by a massive log fire at one end, and lighted by oiled 


paper windows; the chimney corners hung full of jerk; the rich, 
juicy, fresh venison, broiled on the end of a sharp stick; the 
noble wild turkey, roasted for Thanksgiving and Christmas; 
the occasional feast upon a fat coon or opossum ; the johnny- ~ 
cake, baked on a board; the rich and healthy coffee and tea, 
the product of the garden, the field and the forest, and made 
doubly palatable by rich cream and maple sugar. The pleas- 
ant social gathering of our fathers and mothers around the 
cheerful log fire, relating the incidents and anecdotes of their 
lives; the hilarity sometimes produced by the exhilerating 
effects of egg-nog or warm toddy; the happy associations of 
the young folks; the trippings to the charming notes of the 
violin; the cabin-raisings, the log-rollings, the corn-huskings, 
the wood-choppings, flax-pullings, the sentimental songs, the 
jumping, hopping, wrestling and foot-racing exercises of the 
young men; the quilting parties of the ladies; the buzz of the 
spinning-wheel in the cabin ; the whack, whack of the flaxbreak 
at the barn ; the guns, the dogs and the chase, —all, all of these 
have been brought freshly to our mind, and we areina great 
degree permitted to live over again the happy days of our in- 
nocence and youth; and that, too, with the most happy remi- 
niscences of those youthful associations. But amidst these 
pleasant reflections there are some sad thoughts. These 
revered fathers and mothers have all passed away; more than 
half of our youthful associates are numbered among the dead, 
and those that are left have lost the vigor and elasticity of 
youth and are blossoming for the grave. The school children 
of to-day greet us as grandparents, and we, too, must soon be 
numbered with the dead.” 


It is pleasant to record the fact that Mr. Park is 
yet living in Marshall, Illinois 
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HE Mound Builders left unmistakable evidence 

of their claim to be considered the pioneers of 
this township. There is a stone mound on an 
elevated point near the residence of Eli Smoots, 
two miles south of Utica. It is seventy-five feet 
in circumference at the base and fourteen feet 
high. The base, to the height of six feet, is com- 
posed of earth, upon which is a layer of flat stone 
from two to twenty pounds in weight, which appear 


to have been gathered from the surface of the 
ground around the mound. This layer of stone 
is about eight feet thick, and over it is a thin layer 
of decayed vegetable matter. Upon the side of 
this mound stands a maple tree two feet in di- 
ameter. 

Some years ago some person dug a hole from 
apex to base without making any other discovery 
than evidences of fire at various points; but a sub 
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sequent party, beginning in this pit, about five feet 
below the surface, took out a few stones and ex- 
humed portions of two skeletons, including por- 
tions of the skulls and teeth. These fragments 
were placed in possession of Dr. Rogers, of Utica. 

Southeast of this point, on the same ridge, is a 
small mound of similar construction; and a quar- 
ter of a mile further in the same direction, near 
the lake, is a common earth mound, originally 
twelve feet -high, but now much reduced by culti- 
vation. 

On a direct line with the above works, in the 
edge of Burlington, stands the circular earthwork 
mentioned in the history of that township. It ap- 
pears to belong to a chain of lookout posts, ex- 
tending from the stone mound, which overlooks 
the broad valley of the Licking, to the great 
mound at Homer. 


The Indians had generally moved further north. 


and west when this township was first settled, and 
the pioneers made the acquaintance of but few of 
them. The general feeling between the whites and 
Indians at that time was one of peace, with an oc- 
casional exception among the pioneers of some 
who had suffered in the earlier Indian wars from 
their peculiar mode of warfare. There were a few 
whose deadly hatred could only leave them with 
their breath. To this cause may be attributed the 
tragedy of “Squawtown,” two miles east of Utica, 
in which McLean, Hughes (not Elias), and others 
played a game of cards to decide who should 
shoot a certain squaw.* 

The testimony in the court of justice pointed to 
McLean as the man who won the distinction. He 
was found guilty and sentenced to two years in 
the State prison. The best authority claims that 
he was pardoned a short time before the expiration 
of his sentence and died soon after, others claim- 
ing that he died in prison. One more familiar 
with the family than any other living witness says 
he was pardoned, and before leaving prison an 
official said to him: “McLean, you claim to be in- 
nocent, tell us who the guitly party is?” His an- 
swer was: “I am innocent, but I have suffered; 
one is enough to suffer, and I decline to tell.” 

Topographically considered, the general surface 
is undulating; the southern boundary, except where 


*Reference is made to this in the chapter on theearly pioneer* 
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it is pierced by the broad valley of the Licking, 
may be considered abrupt, but there is very little 
of it too steep for cultivation. It is well watered 
by the North and Lake forks of the Licking, and 
the numerous rivulets that go to make up those 
streams. ‘There is a beautiful lake of clear water 
two miles south of Utica, near the bank of Lake 
fork, without an outlet; when full it covers nearly 
one hunared acres. A more particular reference 
to this lake will be found in the topographical 
chapter of this work. 

On the highlands oak abounds, but the township 
has been favored with a great variety of timber. 
The broad, rich bottoms, as well as the adjoining 
table-lands, abound in walnut, sugar, beech, syca- 
more, buckeye and other varieties of hard wood. 

The soil, for all purposes, is hardly excelled in 
the county. 

Exact and reliable data regarding the very first 
settlers of this township have been very difficult of 
access. 

In September, 1805, Joseph Conard emigrated 
from Loudoun county, Virginia; and in the fall of 
1806 settled in the southern part of Knox county, 
Ohio, near the line of Washington township, Jick- 
ing county. He returned to Virginia, married Jane 
Butcher, and returned to his cabin home. In 
1808 he purchased a farm in.this township of Dr. 
Jonas Stanbery, upon which he resided until his 
death, which occurred February 12, 1873, at the 
age of nearly eighty-nine. If not the first settler 
he was among the first in the township. No claim 
appears that any one settled in the township before 
1808. In 1809 Mr. Conard sunk some tan-vats 
near his house, and was connected with that busi- 
ness at that spot up to the date of his death. He 
was a member of the Methodist church sixty-seven 
years. The Indians, he said, were his friends. 
He obtained his most trusty rifle of an Indian 
named Tusco. He christened it Tusco, and it 
became his constant companion; furnishing not 
only his own family with meat, but often his less 
fortunate neighbors. 

In one instance, knowing his minister’s family to 
be out of meat, and meeting a favorable oppor- 
tunity, he brought down a fine buck. This was on 
the Sabbath, and the next day half the carcass was 
sent to the minister, who, although he knew when 
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it was killed, the wants of a hungry family 
prompted him to call to mind the fact that the 
disciples plucked the ears of corn on the Sabbath, 
and he waived a critical scrutiny of the means 
through which the blessing came. He saw the 
ribs of the supposed mastadon taken from Major 
Robinson’s mill-race in 1811. They were three in 
number and six feet long. Mr. Conard, before his 
death, to the best of his memory, placed the early 
settlers of this township about as follows: John 
Lee came in 1808,‘and during the years 1808-9-10, 
John Moore, William Blackburn, Patrick Moore, 
Nathaniel Kirkpatrick, William Robertson, Abel 
Wilson, Phillip Smoots, John Haas, John Mc- 
Knaughton and wife, and perhaps others, came. 
William Robertson and his brother James came to 
the present site of Utica in 1810, In 1808 Will- 
iam came to Zanesville, purchased three lots and 
erected the first shingle-roofed house in that town. 
In 1810 the two brothers purchased the ground 
upon which Utica now stands, erected a cabin and 
log mill upon the site of the present mill, the mill- 
wright work being done by that well known and 
somewhat eccentric Irish pioneer, James King. 
In January, 1813, William returned to Franklin 
county, Pennsylvania, where he married in Febru- 
ary, and he and his bride started on a bridal 
tour westward on horseback. They encountered 
swollen streams frequently, some of which they 
were compelled to cross in “‘dug-outs,”* swimming 
their horses behing the craft. They arrived at 
Judge Wilson’s, now East Newark, March 2d, and 
the ladies being acquainted, they remained over 
night and part of the following day, spending the 
following night with Moses Moore. On the morn- 
ing of the fourth they set out for their home in the 
wilderness, swimming their horses across the streams 
that intervene. When they arrived in sight of their 
cabin the Licking was yet to be crossed, and in at- 
tempting this the lady’s horse became entangled, 
either in flood-wood or floating ice, and in his 
efforts to disengage himself, threw his fair rider off. 
Fortunately she landed in an eddy at the foot of 
the tail race, and seizing a root, held on until her 
husband landed and fished her out with a long 


hundred miles through such a wilderness as then 
existed. 

Isaac Vanousdall was among the earliest settlers _ 
in this section, but settled just over the line in 
Knox county; his history, however, is interwoven 
with that of the early pioneers of this township. 
He died February 28, 1873, in his eighty-sixth 
year. 

Jacob Sperry first visited Utica (then Wilming- 
ton), in 181z. In 1813 he returned to Virginia 
and married, returning and settling here perma- 
nently in 1815. He and his wife both died in the 
same week, in July, 1873, at the age of eighty-four 
and eighty-two respectively. ‘ 

Mrs. Rachel Penn, who died in September, 
1874, came to this township in November, 1811. 
In the notice of the death of this lady the Pioneer 
Record says: 

‘‘She was, at the time of her death, the oldest member of 
the Methodist church, in Utica. She was born in’ Maryland, 
March 16, 1788, and had, therefore, reached the age of eighty- 
six years and six months. Mrs. Penn was the last survivor of 
twenty-five adult persons, who came to Ohio together from 
Maryland, sixty-three years ago.” 

Her brothers Erasmus and Lemuel Jones came 
in 1813. The house in which Mrs. Penn lived 
until her death was erected in that year. 

The first wedding in the township was, probably, 
that of Alban Warthen, and Elizabeth Vance, in 
February, 1811; the second was, probably the 
double wedding of Joshua Berry and Mary Penn, 
and Elijah Ryan and Margaret Penn in 1812. 
John Conard was, probably, the first child born in 
the township. 

The first cabin school-house was erécted about 
1814, on Major Robertson’s land near the Kirk- 
patrick line. Matthew Jamison taught the first 
school, followed by James Kirkland, William Cun- 
ningham, William Derbin, and a Mr. Jewett. 

Mr. C. B. Giffin, in his paper on this township, 
thus describes a log school-house and school of 
his acquaintance. He says: 

“{ can describe a school of the date of 1820 to 1830 so 
accurately that my friends, Robertson, Penn, Moore, and 
others, will imagine themselves boys again, sitting in the shape 
of a figure four upon a backless bench, made by inserting round 
dog-wood poles in the rough sides of sawed or split slabs. 

4 ar “+he come material, supported by the 
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light and exclusion of cold; an old seven-plate stove, cast at 
the Mary Ann furnace, with its elaborate ornamentation in 
bass-relief on the side; and over all, as the presiding genius of 


_ this institution of learning, seated upon a rickety, spavined old 


split-bottom chair, leaning against the wall for support, place 


_ Matthew Jamison or James Kirkland, with spectacles elevated 


' 


on the forehead and a hickory gad leaning against the right 


shoulder. He awakens from his after-dinner nap to find the 


_ sheool slightly turbulent, “and exclaims, ‘Boys, mind your 


books,’ then relapses again into the land of dreams, and woe 
betide the unlucky wight who disturbed him before he has satis- 
fied exhausted nature. If this picture does not fit your locality, 
you need not travel ten miles to find the original of the picture. 
Itis only by occasional comparison of the past with the pre- 
sent that the present generation can appreciate their admirable 
opportunities. Look on the above picture and then visit your 
admirable union school, and you will bless the old fathers 
whose wisdom early devised and sustained a system of common 
schools that has grown with our growth, until the humblest in 
the land can now get an education, where formerly it could be 
had only by the favored few, who had means to send their chil- 
dren abroad.” 


Some of the old settlers of this township havea 


memory well stocked with reminiscences. of old 


en ad 


times, and especially do they take pleasure in re- 
lating hunting and trapping stories, in which pas- 
time nearly all the pioneers largely indulged. The 
following specimens regarding a wolf hunt anda 
bear hunt may be interesting in this connection. 
They are thus related by a participant: 


“Joseph Nichols came to Stephen Miles one morning before 
breakfast with the information that a number of sheep had been 
killed by wolves, and asked Mr. Miles and another neighbor— 
John Nichols, to accompany him on a wolf hunt. They readily 
consented, and the trio set off with their guns and dogs to the 
rocky cliffs of Wakatomika, where the wolves were supposed 
to be hidding. After a search of some hours they discovered 
five young ones on a cliff, but could find no trace of the old 
one. They concluded to lay in wait for the sheep eaters, and 
accordingly arranged the following plan; Mr. John Nichols 
was to take oneof the young wolves up on the cliff and pinch 
it so that its cries might attract the older ones around the base 
of the cliff, and Messrs. Miles and Joseph Nichols were sta- 
tioned on another cliff where they could get good range with 
their rifles. Their plan was working nicely, and the young wolt 
was making the forest ring with its silvery tones when Mr. 
Nichols made the unpleasant discovery that two large open- 
mouthed wolves were bearing down upon him from tbe upper 
part of the cliff where they had been instead of in the valley 
below, as the hunters had supposed. Mr. Nichols quickly 
dropped his pet, and grasping his gun, unloaded it upon the 
foremost of his assailants, wounding it, but not fatally. ° They 
were gone in a moment, and could not be induced to return, 
although their howls during the night told the hunters that they 
were stillin the neighborhood. 

‘Four of the young wolves were killed, and their scalps sold 
for five dollars each while the fifth was retained by Mr. John 
Nichols, and grew to be quite an interesting pet.” 
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The following adventure with a bear comes from 
the same source: 

“While Stephen Miles and Adam Dush were strolling through 
the woods one day, their attention was called to a tree which 
they thought, was a bee-tree, as it had been scratched by bears 


in the attempts of that animal, as they supposed, to get at the 
honey. 


‘This opportuity to supply their tables with honey could not 
be overlooked; an axe was procured, and while Mr. Dush began 
chopping at the roots of the tree, Mr. Miles was watching the 
supposed bee-hole*-the tree being very large and high. It 
proved to bea bear-tree instead of a bee-tree, and bruin seems 
always to thoroughly understand the nature of chopping atthe 
base of a tree in which he is located, and never waits to be 
violently thrown to the ground. Mr. Miles discovered a black 
bear rapidly descending the tree, and called to his companion to 
“look out.’’ As it came down, Mr. Dush struck it with his 
axe, but it sprang away, and ran in the direction of Mr. Miles’ 
cabin, followed rapidly by the two hunters and the dog. As 
they ran past the cabin, a gun was procured, and the chase con- 
tinued until, being worried by the dog, bruin climbed a tree, 
where he was shot by Mr. Dush just as he had reached the 
forks of the tree into which he settled, and from which he was 
dislodged by the use of a long pole. 

‘‘Mr. Dush was so overcome by his great exertions that he 
fainted, but was soon revived by his companion.” 

Many similar stories are related by the pioneers, 
with a sigh that those good, old days are gone for- 
ever. 

The first saw-mill was erected by William and 
James Robertson, in the spring of 1811, near the 
present site of “saw-mill”; and in the fall of the 
same year a log grist-mill was erected, and during 
the winter James King, a pioneer millwright, put 
in the works. ‘These mills, notwithstanding the 
unusual misfortune of the washing away of the 
dams, met the wants of the community until 1815, 
when the present large frame mill was erected, 
which was considered a triumph of mechanical 
skill. It was framed by a Mr. Keller, from Owl 
creek, and when ready for raising was really a 
great undertaking, as indeed was the case with 
every building erected in an early day. ‘This is 
but a fair specimen of all the frame buildings 
erected in those times, for dwellings, barns, mills, 
etc, Without any ropes or tackle, or any of the 
modern appliances of mechanics, these ponderous 
beams must be put in place by main strength. It 
required the combined power of one hundred and 
twenty-five men to raise this mill; and the head 
mechanic, wisely concluding that extreme care 
was necessary to avoid accident, solemnly decreed 
that no whiskey should be furnished, and with this 
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admirable precaution the work went smoothly for- 
ward to completion. 

It was something of an undertaking, too, to 
feed these hundred and twenty-five hungry pio- 
neers. An ox had been slain the day previous, 
and this was served in the shape of pot-pie, after 
being cooked in several large eighteen gallon ket- 
tles belonging to the lady of the house and her 
neighbors. Poultry was also abyndant. By re- 
moving the cabin and mill doors, and making use 
of every available flat surface, a table supported 
on stakes driven into the ground, was provided, 
and upon this the feast was spread, and there was 
enough for all. That frame still stands. When 
‘the mill was ready for work, it furnished the first 
flour shipped by the Ohio canal. 

Ten years later McNaughton’s mill was erected, 
and these two, with a saw-mill on Lake fork, were 
all the mills erected in the township. 

Utica, the only village in the township, was laid 
out by Major Robertson in 1815, and first called 
Wilmington. When they applied for a post office, 
about 4820, it became necessary to change the 
name, and Utica was adopted. Richard Lamson 
was the first postmaster. He was succeeded by 
General C. K. Warner, Jesse D. Arven, Edward 
Connelly, Clifford Elder, Michael Morris, George 
Smoots, Wiliam Cleermon and James Turner. 
The latter was appointed by President Filmore in 
1852, and amid all the changes of parties, and the 
malignant feelings engendered by civil war, con- 
tinued to discharge his duties to the satisfaction 
of all parties. 

Richard Lamson, or ‘‘Esquire” Iamson as he 
was familiarly known, was an influential man in 
the new town. He opened the tirst hotel, and it 
was in his bar-room that Mr. Messenger opened 
the first stock of dry goods ever brought to Utica. 

This village has but one principal street, on 
either side of which nearly all the business of the 
place is transacted. There are two hotels, a dozen 
or more stores and shops, a bank, and the various 
trades and professions are well represented. The 
only railroad touching the town or township is the 
Baltimore & Ohio. The fire department of Utica 
was organized in August, 1880, 

This township was organized in 1812. ‘Richard 
Lamson was the first justice of the peace; William 


Robertson succeeded him in 1815. -The township 
has furnished the following public officers: Rob- 
ert B. Truman, representative; William Bell, jr., 
sheriff three terms; William Robertson, commis- 
sioner from 1817 to 1820, and Richard Lamson, 
from 1820 to 1827; William Bell, jr., auditor 
three terms. 

Major Robertson was somewhat prominent 
among the pioneers. In addition to his civil offi- 
ces, in which, as justice, he solemnized their 
marriages, and settled their disputes often without 
litigation, he, as a miller, furnished the staff of 
life, and when they died he made their coffins. 
Being naturally of a military turn he, at an early 
day, became major of a regiment that trained at 
Granville. On one occasion, after unavailing at- 
tempts to cross a swollen stream, being washed 
ashore on the same bank from which he started, 
he was court-martialed and fined fifty dollars. 
Being a man of spirit he resented it, and imme- 
dlately organized a regiment at Utica. 

Patrick Moore was among the first to bring dry 
goods to this market, and Mrs. Robertson imme- 
diately patronized him by buying a calico dress at 
ninety cents per yard. 

Elias Hughes, the first settler of this county 
was, for some years before his death, a resident of 
He died in 
Utica in 1844, at the age of ninety years, as 
nearly as could be ascertained. Jonathan is yet 
living at the age of eighty-four, and is emphatically 
the pioneer of the county. He is remembered as 
the salt-sack boy of 1798, an account of which 
is given in another chapter. 

Most ot those who settled around Utica during 
the earlier years of its history, had either emigrated 
from the north of Ireland, or were the descendants 
of those who had emigrated from that country. 

They were of Scotch-Irish descent. The term 
Scotch-Irish is applied to those whose forefathers 
resided in Scotland, but adopted Ireland as a place 
of residence, or emigrated to Ireland during some 
period of their history. The term designates a 
people who loved liberty and hated tyranny; who 
had been trained: by trials, and made resolute by 
oppression, who feared God, and were governed by 
His word; who were staid, stable, and of a somewhat 
stern cast of Christian character. To this people 


Utica, living with his son Jonathan. 
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and to people of this character is America largely 
indebted for civil liberty, and the present character 
of its free institutions. High historical authority 
(Bancroft) says: ‘‘The first public voice in America 
for dissolving all connection with Great Britain, 
came not from the Puritans of New England, the 
Dutch of New York, nor the planters of Virginia, 
but from the Scotch-Irish Presbyterians. ” 

The Methodists were probably the first to organize 
a church in this township, but its earlier history is 
involved in obscurity, as will be observed. The 
occasional preaching of Father Emmet, who was the 
first, or among the first to hold religious services 
in the township, resulted in the organization of a 
society in 1810, under authority of the conference, 
by Rev. J. B. Finley, also a pioneer preacher, and 
one of considerable note. 

The society was composed of Rev. Caleb Pum- 


phery, John Green and James Smith, local preach- ° 


ers, Jacob Hanger and Abram Kearns, class leaders, 
and thirty members. In the following year Rev. 
Elisha Bowman was sent from Kentucky to preach 
for them, and under his pastoral charge the society 
became divided on what was considered by the 
church authorities a new departure on the doctrine 
of the Trinity, and schism and discord followed, in- 
terfering with the prospects of the infant society. 

In 1812, Rev. Mr. Ellis became pastor and at- 
tempted to amicably arrange the differences between 
the two factions, but found it such a difficult matter 
that he concluded to take a new start. He there- 
fore destroyed the class-books, records and papers, 
and called upon all who wished ‘to be Methodists 
to come forward and join the church. Success at- 
tended his labors. He wads succeeded by Revs. 
Samuel Knox, Jacob Hooper, Samuel Hamilton, 


Joseph Carper, Thomas Carr, Mr. Laen and EI- | 


' nathan Raymond, in about the order named. 
_ This congregation yet mantains a flourishing 
church and Sabbath-school in Utica. 

The Presbyterian church, of Utica, was organ- 
ized October 5, 1818, and Rev. James Cunning- 
ham was its first pastor. The original members 
were the following: Mrs. McCreary, James Cham- 
‘bers and wife, John Dixon, Rebecca Dixon, Will 
jam and Mary Forsyth, Samuel and _ Isabella 
Shields, James Coulter, Cornelius Larue, Mrs. 
Hunter, Mrs. Cunningham, William Curningham, 


Thomas and Joseph Scott and their wives, John 
and Mrs. Ross; Joseph, John, David, Patrick, and 
two Mrs. Moores; Jeremiah and Mrs. Belt, Mrs. 
Woodrow, and John and Mrs. Connar. 

The five elders chosen at the organization were 
Patrick Moore, John Moore, Joseph and Thomas 
Scott and John Ross. 

Mr. Cunningham continued to supply the church 
about ten years, in connection with the churck at 
Mary Ann. He was succeeded by Rev. Henry 
Hervey, D. D., who preached first in Utica on the 
fourth Sabbath of June, 1829. He was a gradu- 
ate of Jefferson college, and supplied the church 
at Utica five years, or until 1834, after which time 
his pastoral labors were confined to Martinsburg. 
During the time of his ministry in Utica, the 
church building, a frame structure that had stood 
several years not plastered, and otherwise unfin- 
ished, was furnished with seats and a pulpit. Dur- 
ing the same period, a Sabbath-school was organ- 
ized through the instrumentality of Mr. L. W. 
Knowlton. 

Rey. John Pitkin supplied the church about 
one year and a half after Dr. Hervey discontinued 
his regular ministrations here. He was succeeded 
for one year by Rev. Joseph Wiley. Rev. William 
Woods was the next supply. His term of ministe- 
rial service was brief, as he died after residing in 
the community about eight months. From 1839, to 
1850, Rev. Isaac N. Shepherd was the pastor. 
Under his ministry the church increased consider- 
ably in numbers. A new church building was 
erected in 1847-8—the one now occupied. Rev. J. 
M. Dinsmore was pastor from 1851 to 1854; Rev. 
Lemuel P. Bates from 1855 to 1858; Rev. N. 
Armstrong for six months from October, 1858; he 
was followed in 1861 by Rev. C. B. Downs and 
others. 

The following persons have been elders in this 
church: Patrick and John Moore, Joseph and 
Thomas Scott, John Ross, Allen Robinson, James 
Moore, David Gates, Robert Henderson, L. B. 
Stevens, Jacob Knisely, L. W. Knowlton, Dr. Jo- 
seph Rogers and J. C. Hemler. A Sabbath-school 
has been in existence nearly fifty years. 

The Reformed Presbyterian or Covenanter was 
one of the earliest societies formed in the town- 


ship. About 1809 James Dunlap and family, 
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Robert Kirkpatrick and his two sons, Nathaniel 
and Peter; Joseph Fulton, John McNaughton, 
Lemuel Kirkland, Joseph Campbell, John Camp- 
bell, Samuel Duffield, and Joseph Jamison, the 
last seven with their families, settled here and 
formed themselves into a society for social wor- 
ship. Rev. John Kell occasionally preached, and 
perhaps one or two others. In 1813 the church 
was regularly organized by the election and ordi- 
nation of James Dunlap and Nathaniel Kirkpat- 
rick ruling elders, who held the first meeting at 
the house of Robert Kirkpatrick, April 5, 1814. 

Rev. Robert Wallace, a licentiate, was called, or- 
dained and settled over the congregation, number- 
ing thirty-five or forty menbers, in the fall of 1814. 
Mr. Wallace remained seven years and nine months, 
receiving considerable accessions to the church. In 
1822 William Mitchell, afterwards representative in 
the legislature, was elected and ordained an elder. 
From 1822 to 1837 the church was without a regu- 
lar pastor, relying upon supplies. As yet they had 
no house of worship, and held their meetings in a 
tent on a hill east of town, near the residence of 
J. M. Kirkpatrick. In 1830 a church edifice was 
erected, the house and lot costing seven hundred 
and fifty dollars. During the period of fifteen 
years, when the society was without a regular pastor, 

forty were added to the church, and Messrs. John 
~ McDaniel and Peter Kirkpatrick were added to the 
eldership. 

In 1837 Rev. A. McFarland became pastor and 
remained until 1853. During this period one 
hundred were added tothe church, and John Day, 
Hugh Harvey, William Adams, and James Har- 
vey were among the elders. For three years the 
church was without a pastor, Rev.-J. C. Boyd being 
installed in 1856. On the third Sabbath in Octo- 
ber, 1864, the congregation worshipped for the 
first time in their new church, which cost three 
thousand six hundred dollars. 


“as a store or dwelling. 


A flourishing Sabbath-school is connected with 
this church. 

The society has always been anti-slavery; has _ 
witnessed the fruition of its hopes, and rejoices in 
prayers answered. 

A Baptist church stands on Lost run in this 
township, near the line of Newton. It was first 
organized in Newton township, at an early period, 
and a church edifice was erected in St. Louisville. 
This, in 1849, was sold to the Christian church. 
Rev. John Fry was one of its early-time preachers. 
The church is built of logs, and the society was 
never large. 

The Christian Church, although not strictly a 
pioneer organization, dates its incipient beginnings 
back to the days of the schism in the Methodist 
church. 

In 1835 an Episcopal organization was effected 
in Utica, by Rev. M. T. C. Wing, one of the pro 
fessors of Kenyon college. Its history is a short" 
one and soon told. It did not live more than three 
or four years. During this period it enjoyed the 
ministrations, with more or less prosperity, of Revs. 
M. T. C. Wing, S. A. Bronson (now of Mansfield), 
H. Dyer, N. Badger, James Bonnar, and M. K. 
Cushman; all of whom resided.in Gambier, a dis- 
tance of twelve miles, being connectg¢d with the col- 
lege there. During the year r837, when the parish 
was at its greatest prosperity, with a communion of 
twenty-one members, a commodious and conve- 
nient frame church was erected and finished. Un- 
der a combination of depressing circumstances, 
however, it was not long used as a piace of worship. 
Influential members of the small parish moving 
away, and the remainder being discouraged from 
further effort, and unable to lift the heavy mort- 
gage on the building, it was sold, and is now used 
The parish was never 
resuscitated. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 


BY TOWNSHIPS—ALPHABETICALLY ARRANGED. 


FALLSBURY TOWNSHIP. 


ARNOLD, WILLIAM L., farmer, post office, Perry- 
.on. He was born in the State of Virginia, June 
25, 1828, was brought by his parents to Perry 
county when about four years old, where he re- 
mained until he became a man; he then came to 
Licking county, making a purchase of land in 
Perry township. December 28, 1854, he married 
Frances A. Jones, daughter of William and Sarah 
Jones; she was born January 23, 1834. After his 
marriage he moved on the place spoken of, where 
they set up housekeeping and remained about six 
years; he then sold this farm and purchased a 
farm in Fallsbury township, where he moved, and 
now resides. It isa very desirable and pleasant 
home. While living in Perry township he was 
elected constable for the term of two years. Mr. 
and Mrs. Arnold are the parents of six children: 
Louisa L., born March 31, 1856 (died April 1, 
1859); Mary-A., born April, 1858; Louisa R., 
July 3, 1860; Amanda A., August 30, 1862 (died 
December, of the same year). Mr. Arnold and 
“wife are consistent members of the Methodist 
Episcopal church, of Pleasant Valley. 

GRANVILLE TOWNSHIP. 

Apport, JUDGE ELIzuR, a prominent pioneer of 
Granville, died October 4, 1878, at the ripe age of 
seventy-eight years. During most of his life he 
took an active part in political, social and religious 
matters, and was a highly esteemed citizen. He 
served as associate judge from 1850 to 1852. 


ASHLEY, JOHN, farmer, post office, Granville, 
Licking county, Ohio. Mr. Ashley was born in the 
county of Montgomeryshire, parish of Beat House, 
in North Wales, on the fourteenth day of June, 
1814. His education was that obtained in the 
common schools of his native country. He was 
reared a farmer and has made farming his voca- 
tion through life. In 1840 he migrated to Am- 


NotrE——All matter contained in these sketches has been ob- 
tained directly trom families or individuals cognizant of the 
facts contained inthem. Being thus written, those furnishing 
the information are alone responsible for the facts and dates 
written. 
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erica, and located near Newark, Licking county, 
Ohio. On the thirtieth day of September, 1842, 
he was united in marriage with Mrs. Elizabeth 
Blaney, zee Phillips. Miss Phillips was born in 
Montgomeryshire county, Fregunnan parish, North 
Wales, on the twenty-fourth day of August, 1811, 
and migrated to America in 1840, located in York 
State, remained one year, then, in 1841, came to 
Ohio,’ and located in Granville township, this 
county. The marriage ceremony was performed 
by Rev. Duncan, a Presbyterian minister of New- 
ark. Mr. and Mrs. Ashley settled in Granville 
township, on afarm. ‘They lived on rented farms 
for three years. In 1845 he purchased thirty-five 
acres of land, a part of the farm which he now 
owns, in Granville township, three miles from 
Granville, on the Newark road, on which they 
moved and have since resided. At present he 
owns a farm of one hundred and sixty acres of 
good land in Granville township, joining his first 
purchase. ‘They reared a family of five children, 
viz: Mary, Edward, George, Martha, and William. 


Avery, ALFRED, deceased, was born near New 
London, Connecticut, on the ninth of March, 
1797. He was descended from an ancient and 
honorable family that settled early with the Massa- 
chusetts colony. From the early settlement of 
New London and Groton, his ancestors, the Averys, 
and the Allyns on the mother’s side, have held a 
prominent place in society until the present time. 
‘The first thirteen names on the Groton monument 
of those murdered at Fort Griswold, were those of 
his immediate relatives. His father was one of the 
few picked men whom Anthony Wayne led that 
dark night to take Stony Point. In 1805 his 
father, with his family, formed a part of a colony 
which migrated from Granville and Granby, in 
Massachusetts, to central Ohio, carrying with them 
into the depths of a primeval forest the civilization 
and refinement of New England homes. In build- 
ing up their institutions Mr. Avery toak a promi- 
nent part, his sound judgment and liberal hand 
always being in requisition, When he was but 
nine years of age his father died, and he was 
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thrown upon his own resources, and when only 
twelve engaged to chop and clear a piece oF aaa, 
He was but a mere lad when he supported his 
mother and two sisters. A youth of fifteen, he 
served in the War of 1812. After the war he en- 
gaged in the mercantile business, driving the cattle 
ag I eae 

and hogs which he took for pay over the moun- 
tains to Baltimore, and carrying provisions to New 
Orleans on flat-boats. Before the advent of rail- 
roads he had crossed the Alleghany mountains 
eighty times, and when there were twenty-six States 
in the Union he had visited all of them on his 
own business. He helped build the Ohio and 
Maumee canals; established one of the first iron 
foundries in the State; was president of the first 
bank in Granville, and was foremost in nearly all 
the leading enterprises of the county. He removed 


to New York in 1846, and engaged in the whole- 
sale ‘dry goods business, in which he continued 


till 1854, when, having established his two oldest 
sons in the same business, he ceased to be an 
active partner. ‘These two sons died within a few. 
years, and he gradually severed his business con- 
nections in New York, and twelve years ago re- 
moved to Wisconsin, following his remaining chil- 
dren to their western home. Mr. Avery was a 
man of decided character, and the basis of that 
character was a strong will and strict probity. Ev- 
erywhere he was known to possess a high sense of 
honor in all his business relations. This led him 
to be prompt and honorable, even in matters of 
comparatively small importance. His knowledge 
of trade and commerce was varied and extensive, 
and the soundness of his judgment and the pru- 
dence of his counsel were well known to his friends. 
His love of his country and his hatred of wrong 
were both intense, and led him to take a decided 
stand upon every question affecting the welfare of 
his native land. He hada profound respect for 
the Bible, and the civilization built upon it. Mr. 
Avery married Jane Mower in 1823, by whom he 
had four sons and two daughters. In 1836 he be- 
came a widower, and in 1843 he. married Lavina 
Dexter, by whom he had one daughter. To his 
family he was always kind and thoughtful, watching 
for their good even to the close of his life with 
tender solicitude. His widow and children, and 


grandchildren, will Jovingly cherish his memory. — 


He died at Baraboo, Wisconsin, April 11, 1880, 
in the eighty-fourth year of his age. 


HARRISON TOWNSHIP. 


ALWARD, SAMUEL, deceased, was born in Morris 
county, New Jersey, July 7, 1767. He was a shoe- 
maker by trade, which he followed as his vocation 
for a number of years, when he turned his atten- 
tion to farming, which he made his vocation during 
the remainder of his days. October 16, 1794, he 


married Miss Martha Parkhurst, of New Jersey, 
born April 30, 1775. ‘hey remained in their na- 
tive State until in 1818, when he, with wife and 
family, migrated to Ohio and located in what Is . 
now Harrison township, this county, on land now 
owned by his son, John C. Alward, where they 
passed the remainder of their days. He died De- 
cember 3, 1842. His wife survived him until 
March 15, 1861. He was one among the largest 
land owners in the county, owning about two thou- 
sand acres of land at one time. He was the father 
of eight children: Benjamin P., born January 3, 
1779, came to this county with his parents in 1818. 
He was, by profession, a teacher and surveyor, and 
was well known among the early teachers and sur- 
veyors in the county. He died March 15, 1823. 
Samuel D., born March 1799, married Miss 
Maria Buckland, and is now living in Lima town- 
ship, this county. Zephaniah H., born December 
10, 1801, married Catharine Wells, and is living in 
Harrison township, this county. Ezra H. was born 
December 6, 1803. He has been twice married; 
first to Rose S. Williams. He married for his sec- 
ond wife Nancy Eastman, and is now living in 
Michigan. Stephen H., born March 2, 1806, mar- 
ried Miss Elizabeth Wells. He died May 5, 1840. 
James L., born December 18, 1808, married first 
to Mary Nichols. His second marriage was to 
Catharine Doty. He is now living in Harrison 
township, this county. Martha M., born Novem- 
ber 25, 1814, died September 18, 1830. John C. 
Alward, born December 21, 1811, came to this 
county with his parents in: 1818. October 19, 
1837, he married Miss Margaret Youmans. Miss 
Youmans was born in New Jersey, February 19, 
1817, and came to this county with her parents, 
Thomas and Caturah Youmans, about 1825. Mr. 
and Mrs. Alward settled on his father’s home farm, 
where they now reside. ‘They have six children— 
four sons and two daughters. In 1850 he was 
nominated for State senator, by the Democracy of 
Licking county, and was elected by a majority of 
about four hundred, and served a term of one year. 
In 1851 he was re-elected to the senate under the 
present constitution and served a term of two years. 
He served as captain of a militia company one 
year, lieutenant colonel two years, and was then 
promoted to colonel of the regiment, which he 
commanded about two years, in all making about 
five years service in the militia of the State. He 
has made farming and stock raising his principal 
vocation, making thoroughbred sheep a specialty. 


oe 
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LIMA TOWNSHIP. 


Atwarpb, S. D., farmer, post office, Columbia 
Center. He was born in Sussex county, New York, 
May 22, 1799, and is a son of Samuel and Martha 
Alward, who came from Holland. The subject of 
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this sketch came with his parents, when quite 
small, to Morris county, New Jersey, and in the 
fall of 1819 they emigrate:| to this county, and 
settled in Harrison township, on a tract of land 
containing four hundred acres, which they had 
entered some time before; and he has done a 
great amount of hard work in clearing up the 
country. He helped to carry the chains to mark 
out the grounds for the big wolf hunt of Licking 
county, in anearly day. Mr. Alward is a breeder 
of fine-wool sheep, short-horn cattle, and Poland- 
‘China hogs. He remained at home until he was 
married, in the winter of 1825, to Maria Buck- 
land, who was born in Rutland county, Vermont, 
October 10, 1804, and who removed with her par- 
ents to this county in the fall of 1817. After Mr. 
Alward’s marriage he settled on his present farm 
in Lima township. They have raised seven chil- 
dren: He has held some of the minor offices in 
the township. 


McKEAN TOWNSHIP. 


Davib, ALANDER, a farmer, was born Novem: 
ber 15, 1798, in Pennsylvania; he was left an or- 
phan in 1800; was brought to this county in 1802 by 
Nathan Preston, who reared him from childhood. 
H>~ was married December 29, 1823, to Elizabeth 
Boyd of this county, who was born April-17, 1802, 
She came to this county with her parents in 1812. 
They had four children: Hiram, born April 8, 
1824; John B., born March 1, -1827; died in 
1855, aged twenty-eight years; Mary Ann, born 
January 2, 1831; was married April 21, 1859, to 
Edward Simson of this county. Results of this 
marriage, two children: the first, an infant child 
with no name; William A., born June, 1861, is 
single and lives with his mother. 

David Alander died August 2, 1826. He was 
a member of the Christian church at Chatham. 
Elizabeth, his wife, died May 3, 1872, aged seven- 
ty-two years; she was a member of the same 
church. 


Smmpson, EDWARD, enlisted in company C, Sev- 
enty-sixth regiment Ohio volunteer infantry in 186r. 
He was heard from for about fifteen months after 
going into service, but from that time he has not 
been heard from, and it is supposed he was killed. 
Mrs. Simson was married again September 12, 
1874, to Calvin Dush of this county. They have 
adopted Alice R. Roland. ' 

Eli Alander was born September 21, 1835; died 
in 1844. 

MONROE TOWNSHIP. 


Asuprook, Rev. Evi.—‘‘Elder” Ashbrook, as he 
was familiarly called, was one of the oldest resi- 
dents of the county. He was born in Hampshire 
county, Virginia, September 23, 1781; became a 


citizen of Licking county in 1823, settling in Johns- 
town, where Mrs. Ashbrook died January 1, 1871, 
at the age of eighty-seven years, after a married 
life of sixty-nine years. Elder Ashbrook was a 
minister of the gospel, as understood by the Old 
School Baptist church, sixty-two years. They 
raised a family of twelve children, and lived to 
see them all heads of families. 

Elder Ashbrook died at Johnstown, January 24, 
1877, at the great age of ninety-five years, four 
months and one day. 


ASHBROOK, WILLIAM, farmer, post office, Johns- 
town, was born in Monroe township February ro, 
1824, on the farm on which he now resides; was 
married February 29, 1852, to Lucy H. Pratt, of 
Monroe township; has six children: Milan P., 
born March 12, 1853; Abbie E, April 5, 1855; 
Byron B., February 16, 1857; Aura, September 
15, 1859; Burton G., January 11, 1862; William 
A., July 1, 1867. Mr. Ashbrook has beena town- 
ship trustee for a number of terms, and has held 
other local offices. He and his wife are members 
of the Baptist church. 


ASHBROOK, HtraAm M., farmer and stock dealer, 
Johnstown, was born in Licking county May 18, 
1850. He married Anna W. Bishop October 5, 
1871. She was born September 20, 1849. To 
them have been given five children as follows: 
Perry W., Charles A., Hector D., Mary A., and 
Abbie 1. 

Hiram Ashbrook, father of the subject of this 
sketch, was born in Fairfield county, March 16, 
1820, and has been a resident of Licking county 
since 1822 until his death. He married Sarah A. 
Jewett December 21, 1843. She was born July 
16, 1821. As a result of their union they had 
seven children: Helen L., Albert P., Hiram M., 
Omer D., Emma A., David G., and Minnie. Only 
four of the above are now living: Helen L., Hiram 
M. (the subject of this sketch), Omer D., and 
Minnie. Their father died September 17, 1879. 
Their mother survives him. ‘The subject of this 
sketch is one of these active, determined men who 
never say fail, and always meet with success. 


NEWARK TOWNSHIP. 


ATHERTON, WARREN, son of Augustine and Syn- 
tha Atherton, Was born January 18, 1856, in New- 
ark township, two miles north of Newark. He isa 
farmer, being engaged upon his father’s farm. He 
was married to Cecillia Webb, June 22,1878, She 
is the daughter of Henry and Eliza Webb, and was 
born in 1859, in Illinois. ‘They have one child, 
born April 23, 1879. 

Avery, THOMAS, was born in Newark, and is the 
son of Henry Avery who died when the subject of 
this sketch was quite young. This left to him the 
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care of his mother and family of nine children. 
His mother, Nancy Avery, is now living in Newark. 
The subject of this sketch was married to Elizabeth 
Krouse, daughter of Levi and Catharine Krouse, 
of Baltimore, Fairfield county. She was born 
August 13, 1845. Her mother dled when she was 
quite small; her father is yet living at Baltimore. 
In early life Mr. Avery worked in Newark. For 
the past four years he has been farming. 


CITY OF NEWARK. 


Apams, JoHN W., laundryman, South Fifth 
street, was born in Newark October 14, 1845. He 
was married to Louisa Bitting, who was born in 
Newark in July, 1846, and is the daughter of Jo- 
seph and Rebecca Bitting. Mrs. Bitting now 
makes her home with Mr. Adams; she is now 
seventy-three years of age. Mr. and Mrs. Adams 
have five children: Charles, born March 29, 1865 ; 
Louisa, June 2, 1867; Sadie E., April 10, 1869; 
Grace T., December 4, 1875; John W., jr., April 
15, 1879. In his early years he learned photo- 
graphing with Z. P. McMillen, of Newark. He 
worked at this trade six years, and on account of 
chemicals and the exceeding appetite for strong 
drink, he was compelled to give up this business. 
He then learned tanning with Davis & O’Donnel, 
and worked at this for some time. Then he went 
to manufacturing soap with Mr. Simpson, of New- 
ark. For the past three years he has been running 
the Newark city laundry. In April, 1876, upon 
his own resolution, he quit the use of intoxicating 
drink, and.in March, 1877, he joined the Murphy 
union, of which society he was elected vice-presi- 
dent in April, 1877; at the next election he was 
chosen president, in which capacity he has served 
ever since. Mr. Adams deserves great credit for 
his manly determination and valuable aid in this 
noble work. 


AGNEw, Isaac, manufacturer of boots and shoes, 
was born in Newark, November 5, 1825. At the 
age of twenty-one years he learned the boot and 
shoe trade, which has always been his occupation, 
with the exception of eighteen months service in 
the war of the Rebellion, enlisting March re 
1864, in company A, Seventy-sixth Ohio volunteer 
infantry. He was married to Carinda Glover, 
May 2, 1852, who was born in Licking county, 
October 4, 1831. They are the parents of eight 
children. William Wallace died August 9, 1872, 
aged nineteen years and two months; infant died 
November 18, 1855; Jennie, born May 26, 1856; 
Alfred, born May 19, 1859; Henry was born May 
23, 1861; Frank was born April 12, 1862; Katie 
P. was born January 30, 1867; Ellie O. was born 
April 30, 1873. Mrs. Agnew was the daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Glover. Mr. Glover died 


January 2, 1874, aged seventy-two years and three 
months. Mrs. Glover died September 16, 1864, 
seventy-six years of age. Mr. Agnew’s father, 
Abraham, died in 1856, aged seventy-six years. 
He came to Newark in the year 1811. Mrs. 
Abraham Agnew died March 15, 1864, sixty-five 
years of age. 


ALLEN, CHARLES, son of Homer and Louisa Al- 
len, was born August 22, 1849, in Niagara county, 
New York, and lived there four years. Then with 
his parents he removed to Canada, remaining with 
them until he was fifteen years of age, when he 
left home and traveled through thirteen different 
States, and finally settled in Newark in December, 
1877. He was married to Nancy Cunningham 
April 10, 1876. She is the daughter of John and 
Rosanna Cunningham, and was born February 5, 
1850, in Independence, Richland county. Mr. 
Allen is a painter by trade, and is employed in the 
Baltimore & Ohio railroad shops at Newark. 


ANDERSON, W. A., locomotive engineer. He is 
at the present time in the employ of the Baltimore 
& Ohio railroad. Mr. Anderson has served in 
this capacity since May, 1873. Previous to his 
engagement with the Baltimore & Ohio company 
he was in the employ of the Panhandle railroad 
company as engineer from 1861. He was born in 
Putnam, Muskingum county, March 2, 1842. 
Mr. Anderson was married April 19, 1872, to Ra- 
chel Armstrong, of Licking county. They have 
three children—Joseph, Russell and Jessie. Jo- 
seph died when a babe. 


ANKELE, JAcos, born March 30, 1842, in Wurt- 
temberg, Germany. He emigrated to America 
May 8, 1864, and settled in the city of Newark, 
where he has resided ever since. He is a machin- 
ist by trade, and, after his arrival here, he worked 
at his trade until 1878, when he engaged in the 
grocery and provision business. He was married 
to Mary Smith, of Newark, April 2, 1866. They 
have three children—Katy, born December 31, 
1870; Fred, born October 31, 1873; Emma, born 
April 4,1878. They now reside on the corner of 
Vallandigham and Second streets. 


ARMSTRONG, JOHN, carriage maker and general 
workman. He was born in Zanesville, Muskin- 
gum county, Ohio, November 2, 1832. In 1846 
he commenced working at the carriage making 
trade, which he has made his vocation through 
life. In 1853, he married Miss Sarah E. Taylor 
of Zanesville. They settled in Zanesville, re- 
mained until 1850, when they returned to Newark 
where they are now residing. Their union re- 
sulted in three children, George L. Harry B., and 
Clifton W. February 6, 1864, he enlisted in com- 
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pany H, Thirty-first Ohio volunteer infantry, and 
served until July 26, 1865, when he was mustered 
out of the service, and returned home. 


ATHERTON, GIBSON, attorney, son of John Ath- 
erton, was born in Newark township, this county, 
January 19, 1831. After passing his boyhood 
days on a farm, he attended the Denison univer- 
sity, at Granville, from 1849 to 1851. He then 
went to Oxford Ohio, where he graduated in the 
Miami university in 1853. He then commenced 
the study of law. In September, 1853, he went 
to Osceola, Missouri, and took charge of an 
academy, which he conducted one year. In 1854 
he returned to Newark, completed his course in 
law with the Hon. Lucius Case, and was admitted 
to the bar in the supreme court of Ohio, in 1855. 
He at once began the practice of law in the courts 
of Licking county, and has since been engaged in 
the profession. He was married November 18, 
1856, to Miss Margaret A. E. Kumler, of Butler 
county, Ohio. They have four children, one son 
and three daughters. In 1857 he was elected 
prosecuting attorney of Licking county, re-elected 
in 1859-61, and filled the office three terms. He 
filled the office of mayor of Newark two terms— 
elected in 1860 and re-elected in 1862. He was 
the nominee for State senator, in 1863, by the 
Democracy of the Sixteenth senatorial district, 
comprising the counties of Licking and Delaware, 
and was defeated by the Hon. James R. Stanbery. 
In 1866 he was nominated by the Democracy of 
Licking, Knox, and Delaware counties for common 
pleas judge, and was again defeated. He was a 
member of the city council of Newark two years, 
and president of the council one year. He was a 
member of the Newark school board about thir- 
teen years. From the time he ceased to be prose- 
cuting attorney of the county until 1879, he was 
entrusted with the defence of nearly all of the im- 
portant criminal cases in Licking county, and was 
known as a very successful criminal lawyer. In 
1878 he was nominated for Congress by the 
Democracy of the Fourteenth congressional dis- 
trict of Ohio, comprised of the counties of Lick- 
ing, Muskingum, Perry, and Guernsey, and was 
elected over the Hon. I. Morton by a majority of | 
two thousand two hundred and eighty-seven. [In 
1880 he was re-nominated for Congress by the 
Democracy of the Thirteeth congressional district of 
Ohio, comprising the counties of Licking, Mus- 
kingum, Coshocton, and Tuscarawas, and was 
elected by a majority of two thousand four hun- 
dred and seventy-five over the Hon. A. B. Clark. 
During the period that Mr. Atherton has already 
served in Congress, he has served on the commit- 
tee of public buildings and grounds, and as a 


member of the committee on war claims. He has 


been earnest and conscientious in his efforts to pro- 
tect the public treasury against the payment of 
fraudulent and improper claims. As a member of 
the committee on war claims, he has been very 
active and industrious in examining and reporting 
upon the numerous claims referred to that commit- 
tee. His adverse reports would already fill quite 
a volume, while the favorable reports submitted by 
him from that committee, amount to very few. 
He is very attentive to the interests of his constitu- 
ents and visits the departments almost daily in 
behalf of some of them. While he has not at- 
tempted to be a noisy member, he has been faith- 
ful in his attendance upon the sessions of Con- 
gress, and has taken diligent: pains in every thing 
that relates to the interest of the people of his dis- 
trict. 

AVERY, JOSEPH, railroad conductor. He was 
born in Newark August 24, 1842. When the war 
broke out, he enlisted June 21, 1861, in company 
H, Third Ohio volunteer infantry, and served in 
the army three years. He was married October 
15, 1865, to Anna Shafer, who was born in Ham- 
burg, Germany. She came to Newark with her 
mother; her father came to Newark some two 
years previous. Her mother died shortly after ar- 
riving; her father is yet living in New York city. 
Mr. and Mrs. Avery are the parents of seven chil- 
dren: James Albert, Joseph, George W., Anna 
May, Robert L., Lulu Grace, and Eleanor C. 
Since the war Mr. Avery has been in the employ 
of the Baltimore & Ohio railroad company, and 
for the last seven years has been conductor. 

Avers, WitL1AM H., Newark, Ohio; carpenter. 
He was born in Guernsey county, Ohio, June 4, 
1820. In youth he moved with his father’s family 
to New Jersey, and in 1837 to Newark, Ohio. He 
was married to Eliza A. Search in March, 1840, 
who was born in New Jersey January 23, 1820. 
By this marriage they have eleven children: James 
J., William Riley, Sarah A., Charles, George, 
Frank, Edwin (who died an infant in 1855), Mar- 
tin, Adelbert E. (infant—died in 1858), and Els- 
worth. Mr. Ayers learned the carpenter trade 
early in life, which occupation he yet follows. 
When the war broke out, he enlisted in company 
E, Sixth United States cavalry, and after serving 
one year was discharged on account of disability. 
Shortly after his return home, he enlisted again 
and served until the close of the war. William 
Riley was also a member of the One Hundred 
and Seventy-seventh regiment Ohio volunteer in- 
fantry, and served one year. Sarah A. is the wife 
of W. Hathway, of Newark. 

ST. ALBANS TOWNSHIP. 

Avery FAMILY.—Christopher Avery, a native of 

Salisbury, England, came to America in the ship 
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Anabella, in the year 1630, and located in Glou- 
cester, Massachusetts. He was ancestor to all the 
Avery family in America. He died March, 1679. 
George Avery was born in Norwich, Connecticut, 
and married Mary Allyn, of Groton, Connecticut. 
In 1801 he removed to Westfield, Massachusetts, 
and came to Granville with the colony in 1805. 
He died in August, 1806, and was interred in the 
old cemetery at Granville. His children were, 
George, Christopher, Simeon, Mary, Alfred, and 
Cynthia. Of these two are deceased. Christopher 
was killed by falling into a well, and Alfred, who 
died April 11, 1880, in the eighty-fourth year of 
his age. George Avery, jr., married Eliza Paige. 
He was killed by falling from a tree in McKean 
township in 1832. They had a family of four 
children—Christopher, Harriet, George and Will- 
iam. Christopher was born December 10, 1818, 
and ‘was married in December, 1829, to Susan 
Lane. She died in 1832. They had one son, W. 
H. Avery, who served as a captain in the late war. 
He married his second wife, Achsah Hayes, in 
May, 1835. :She died in 1870. They had a family 
of eight children, four sons and four daughters, 
Hellen, Hattie, Allen, Sylvester, Rosa, Thomas, 
Cora and Frank. His third wife was Cyntha Gil- 
bert, to whom he was married in 1875. 


WASHINGTON TOWNSHIP. 


A.sporr¥, WILLIAM, shipping merchant, Utica. 
Lawrence Alsdorf came from Holland at an early 
day, and settled on North river, between New York 
city and Albany, where Sylvester Alsdorf, the father 
of William Alsdorf, was born. He married Lydia 
Brown. ‘They spent their lives in Schenectady 
and Saratoga counties, and it was in the former 
that William Aisdorf was born, in 1814. 
he married Sarah Reed, a native of Ireland. Her 
father, James Reed, lived in Donegal county, Ire- 
land, in which place he died. His wife and chil- 
dren came to New York in 1834. His wife’s mai- 
den name was Susanna Buchannon. ‘Their daugh- 
ter, Sarah Reed, now Mrs. William Alsdorf, was 
born in 1815. Three years after the marriage of 
Mr. and Mrs. Alsdorf they came to this county 
and settled on a farm, of one hundred and fifty 
acres, two miles south of Utica. For five years 
their home was a log cabin, after which time they 
erected a neat and substantial building, which is 
still standing. Mr. Alsdorf soon built a saw-mill, 
which he ran for about eight years. Mr. John 
Reed was a partner for some time, but sold out to 
Mr. Alsdorf, who remained there until the spring 
of 1859, when he came to Utica, and in the spring 
of 1861 he took charge of the ware-house, as a 
lease, one year after which he bought the house of 
his brother’s heirs. He did a general shipping 
business in grain, live stock, etc. Mr. Alsdorf still 


In 1836. 


.Bozman. 


owns and runs a farm in addition to the railroad 
business, in which he is assisted by his youngest 
son. He has had charge of the railroad business 
at Utica for the last twenty years. The shipping 
business is continued by the three eldest sons of 
William Alsdorf. The firm is known as the Als- 
dort Brothers. Mr. and Mrs. William Alsdorf 
have six children living, and two dead. Five are 
living in Utica, while one daughter lives in Erie, 
Pennsylvania. 
BENNINGTON TOWNSHIP. 


Benton, THomas K., farmer and fine sheep- 
raiser, Bennington township. Born in Quincy, Ill- 
inois, in 1847; came to this county in 1875; married 
Miss Helena Postlewait, daughter of George Postle- 
wait, in March, 1875. 

Mrs. Benton was born in 1846, in this county. 
Her father, George Postlewait, was born in Monon- 
gehala county, Virginia, in 1804; came to this 
county in 1845. He married Miss Betsey Kerr of 
this county. She was born in Muskingum county, 
Ohio, in 1808. She died in 1859. They were 
the parents of four children. Mr. Benton is the 
owner and breeder of fine sheep. He has twelve 
registered, and some as fine grades as can be seen 
in the county. 


BowMAN JOHN, farmer, Bennington township. 
Born in this county in 1835. His father was born 
in Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, in 1808, His 
mother was born in the same county in 1807. 
After coming to this county they were married. 
They were the parents of thrée children: Angeline 
married Mr. Simpson of Illinois, and died there 
in 1878; Isabella married Charles Hildreth of this 
county, and died in 1867, and John, the subject of 
this sketch, was married in 1854 to Miss M. J. 
Lees, daughter cf William Lees, of Madison town- 
ship. Mrs. Bowman was born in 1836, in this 
county, They have ten children. One, Henry 
C., of Appleton, is married. Mr. John Bowman 
deals in very fine sheep, and takes pride in his 
business. 

BOWLING GREEN TOWNSHIP. 


BozMan, JAMES, born in Perry county, Ohio, 
November 29, 1844; the son of William and Eliza 
When about a year old, his father and 
family came to this county, residing first in Browns- 
ville, then Jacksontown. His father went to Cali- 
fornia in ‘1850, where he soon after died. His 
mother subsequently married James Fairley, and 
Mr. Bozman lived with them on the Brubaker farm, 
about three miles south of Newark, till 1859, then 
moved with them to Marion county; remaining 
with them till the fall of 1862. He returned to 
this county, but shortly after he went again to 
Marion county for the purpose of attending school. 
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February 26, 1864, he enlisted ‘in the Fourth Ohio 
infantry, company H. When the Fourth and 
Eighth regiments were consolidated in June, 1864, 
he became a member of company C. As a sol- 
dier he was engaged in some of the severest bat- 
tles which witnessed the closing period of the war; 
participating in the seven days fighting in the Wil- 
derness, where he was wounded on the last day, 
the battles of Hatcher’s Run, Petersburgh, etc.; 
was mustered out at Jefferson, Indiana, July 13, 
1865; returned to this county in 1866; in 1867 
lived in Hardin county; 1868-1873 in Licking 
county; then four years in Effingham, Illinois, 
since when he has lived in Amsterdam. Married 
in 1870 to Lucinda Tracy, of Linnville, and has 
had four children; George Francis, Mattie, Anna 
Mary, and James. Of these, only one, Anna Mary, 
surviyes. 


BurGE, JoHN.—Mr. Burge was born in this town- 
ship June rr, 1816; the son of John and Margaret 
Burge, early pioneers of this county. His father 
was from Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, and 
died when John was eight or nine years old. Mr. 
Burge took charge of the farm for his mother and 
managed it till he attained his majority. He was 
the sixth of nine‘ children, and bought the home- 
stead from the heirs. At this early time it was 
only partially cleared, with rude buildings upon it. 
By his ceaseless industry he has brought it to the 
highest state of improvement, and by the purchase 
of an adjoining farm he now has one of the larg- 
est and finest places in the township. He has be- 
stowed considerable attention to stock-feéding, in 
connection with general farming, and -in this his 
success has been marked. He was married Feb- 
ruary 26, 1837, to Lydia Richards, whose parents 
were early settlers in this township from Maryland. 
Ten children blessed the marriage, seven of whom 
survive at this writing: Matilda Mooney, Drucilla 
Clark, Arrylla Courson, Louisa Orr, Anderson, 
Lucinda Gutridge, and Parker. His oldest son, 
Theodore, died March 7, 1879,-at St. Louis, 
Missouri, where he had been practicing law. His 
two sons, Anderson and Parker are farmers, the 
former in Licking township, the latter at home 
with his father. 


BIxLeR, GEORGE W., was born in Belmont coun- 
ty, Ohio, August 5, 1830. In 1836 he moved with 
his parents, John and Eliza, to Brownsville. ‘There 
he learned the shoemaker trade with his father, 
and worked at the trade until 1861, when he en- 
listed in company C, Twenty-seventh Ohio volun- 
teer infantry, serving two years. Since his return 
he has farmed in this township. He was married 
in 1863 to Anna M., daughter of Emanuel Coop- 
erider, born May 5, 1831. His children are John, 


Ae eas George Luther, Anna Loretta and Lizzie 
ell. 


BURLINGTON TOWNSHIP. 


Burner, D., E., cabinet-maker, and justice of the 
peace, was born in 1847 in this county. His 
father, J. H. Burner, was born in Virginia in 1818; 
came to this county in 1833. In 1845 he was 
married to Miss Elizabeth Condon, of this county, 
who was born in Baltimore in 1823. They are the 
parents of seven children. ‘The subject of this 
sketch is the oldest; he was married in 1869 to 
Miss Hannah M. Conard, who was born in 1847 
in this county. They are the parents of three 
children: Nathan L., Everett (deceased), and 
Mary E. 

FALLSBURY TOWNSHIP. 


BRADFIELD, JOSEPH, farmer, stock dealer and 
shipper; post office, Perryton. He was born in 
Green county, Pennsylvania, November 20, 1812 ; 
he emigrated to Ohio in 1832 in company with his 
mother, and settled on eighty acres of land in 
Pike township, about two miles west of West Car- 
lisle, having thirty dollars, a horse, saddle and _bri- 
dle. He then proceeded to farm and deal in 
stock, being quite successful. In a few years he 
purchased other tracts of land adjoining, to the 
amount of nearly three hundred acres; also bought 
four hundred acres in Knox county. In 1863 he 
purchased his present home in Fallsbury township. 
Mr. Bradfield has always dealt very heavily in 
stock, having in 1864 nine thousand head of sheep 
purchased at one time before shipping. July 10, 
1834, he married Nancy Horner, who was born in 
Fayette county, Pennsylvania, September 18, 1811. 
She died September 6, 1873, aged sixty-two years. 
By this union they had seven children, three sons 
and four daughters: Elizabeth, born April 18, 
1835; Harriet, November 2, 1836; l'rancis M., 
September 21, 1839; Rebecca E., May 7, 1844, 
died June ro, 1872; James E., January 30, 1842; 
Sarah A., May 21, 1846; William E., April 13, 
1850. October 6, 1874, he married Mrs. Julia L. 
Evans, widow of Captain J. P. Evans, of the Sev- 
enty-sixth Ohio volunteer infantry. She is a 
daughter of B. Lemert, and was born October 27, 
1838. Her children by her first husband are: 
Fred Evans, born June 5, 1866; Herbert, March 
12, 1868; Leroy, May 18, 1869, all of whom are 
living. Captain J. P. Evans died February 21, 
1870. Mr. Bradfield and his companion are con- 
sistent members of the Fallsbury Christian church. 


FRANKLIN TOWNSHIP. 


BROWNFIELD, JAcos, was born in Fayette county, 
Pennsylvania, August 29, 1819, and a brother to 
Benjamin Brownfield. He came to Licking county 
in 1844. He was married to Susan Brown, of 
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Fayette county, October 17, 1841. By this marri- 
age he had the following children: Calvin, a resi- 
dent of Newark; Elmer, who lives in Fleatown; 
Elizabeth, wife of John Eskew, of Newark, and 
Benjamin, at present, living in Jacksontown. His 
wife having died, he married Rebecca Adair, 
daughter of George and Isabel Adair, of Guernsey 
county, April 27, 1854. His three children by this 
marriage are: Josephine, wife of Charles Moore; 
Liewreston W., and Francis J. Mr. Brownfield is 
a farmer by occupation. 


BROWNFIELD, BENJAMIN, was born in Fayette 
county, Pennsylvania, April 18, 1826, and is the 
son of Benjamin and Ruth Brownfield. His mar- 
riage to Mary J. Lawhead, the daughter of Ben- 
jamin and Mary Lawhead, of Fayette county, 
Pennsylvania, occurred January 22, 1852. Leav- 
ing Pennsylvania in the spring of 1855, he made 
the place of his present residence his home, build- 
ing his house in the midst of a thick growth of 
forest trees. 
home militia. He has been justice of the peace 
in Franklin township seventeen years. Mr. Brown- 
field is the present State representative from Lick- 
ing county. His children are: Tunie, William J., 
Mary A., Anna W., Joe E., and Margaret H. His 
occupation is farming and stock raising. His 
father died lately, at the age of one hundred and 
three years, at his home in Fayette county, Penn- 
sylvania. 

GRANVILLE TOWNSHIP. 


BAKER, Captain, father of Colonel D. M. Baker, 
was born in Enfield, Connecticut, October 8, 
1763. He was a carpenter and joiner by trade, 
and was captain of a military company in his 
native State. April 2, 1778, he married Jerusha 
Parsons, of Enfield, born April 7, 1767, by whom 
he had four children, Jerusha, born August 7, 
1789; Fanny, born May 1, 1792, died March 1, 
17—; Sophia, born December 13, 1793, died 
December 14, 1862; Daniel M., born February 
23, 1805. Mr. Baker joined the colony which 
came from Massachusetts in 1805, but came him- 
self in 1806, on horseback, swimming the streams. 
He purchased four hundred acres of land in Lick- 
ing county, and, in 1810, brought on his family, as 
already noticed. He was the original ownrzr of 
the University hill, and cleared off the land now 
occupied by the Upper seminary buildings. For 
several years Captain Baker was justice of the 
peace, also, for a time, postmaster, likewise town- 
ship trustee. About the year 1820 Captain Baker 
built, one and a half miles southwest of Granville 
village, the frame house now occupied by his son, 
Colonel Baker. The captain possessed an excel- 
lent judgment, was very correct in nis dealings and 
very uniform in his disposition. He attended 


In 1862 he served as colonel of the . 


closely to his business, and was an influential and 
highly respected citizen. He died December 19, 
1836, and his wife, March 1, 1848; and both were 
members of the Baptist church. The oldest child, 
Jerusha, taught the first school in St. Albans town- 
ship, and was for many years a teacher. She died 
March 1, 1848. 


BAKER, COLONEL D. M., farmer, was born in Mas- 
sachusetts, February 23, 1805. In the fall of 1810 
his father’s family came to Ohio and located in 
Granville, unloading their goods on the spot now oc- 
cupied by the Presbyterian church. ‘There were 
at that time but two frame buidings in the village. 
November 29, 1826, he married Lydia, daughter 
of Theodore and Dorotha B. Gaylord. Miss Gay- 
lord was born in Vermont, December 26, 1806. 
By this union he reared eight children, viz.: Al 
mena, Lorenzo, Dorotha, Anna, Parsons W., Ly- 
dia, Martha, and Theodore. Lorenzo died 
August 24, 1851. Mr. Baker has given his chil- 
dren excellent facilities for education Almena 
attended school at Granville Female college, and 
for quite a number of years engaged in teaching. 
Dorotha graduated at Granville Female college, 
under Professor W. D. Moore, and for some twenty 
years was engaged as teacher in six different States. 
Anna was also educated at the above-mentioned 
school, and, like her sisters, became a teacher, in 
which capacity she was employed for quite a num- 
ber of years, five of which were spent among the 
Indians in Dakota. She was subsequentiy em- 
ployed as teacher in Alabama, among the freed- 
men. The second son, Parsons Baker, attended 
school at Granville college, was a teacher for a few 
winters, and, in October, 1859, he married Harriet 
Ashton. He died November 19, 1864, leaving a 
wife and one daughter. Lydia was educated at 
Granville Female college, and taught school for 
a number of vears. Martha received her educa- 
tion at the Granville Female college, and for sev- 
eral years was employed by the Government as a 
teacher among the Indians in Dakota. Theodore 
married Lucy Page, and now resides in this county. 
The death of Mrs. Colonel Baker occurred De- 
cember 23, 1853. She was a woman much attached 
to her home, took a deep interest in the education 
of her children, and was very agreeable in society. 
She was a faithful wife and an affectionate mother. 
His second wife was Mrs. Charlotte R. Morrison— 
nee Varnum—to whom he was married November 
24, 1855. By this marriage he has one daughter, 
Mary J. Baker. She was educated at the Female 
college in Granville. Mr. Baker’s wife deceased Jan- 
uary 21, 1878. His third wife was Mrs. Margaret 
Rose—vee Stewart—to whom he was married June 
9, 1880. When fourteen years old, Colonel Baker 
was a drummer in a miltary company; at sixteen 
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he entered the ranks as private, and soon became 
commander of the company, and went through the 
various grades of promotion until, at eighteen, he 
was placed upon the staff of General Jonathan 
Taylor, where he remained some three years. At 
the time of the Wolverine difficulty, Mr. Baker was 
made colonel of the Second regiment, Fourth brig- 
ade, Ohio Volunteer militia. The colonel has re- 
sided in this county for nearly three-quarters of a 
century, and both he and his wife are highly- 
esteemed citizens of the community. They are 
members of the Granville Presbyterian church. 


Sheena is now president of Granville Farmers’ 
club. 


Baity, Rev. Sitas, D. D.—Mr Baily was, for 
many years, president of Denison university, 
Granville. He died in Paris, France, June 11, 
1874, having attained to the age of three score 
and ten years. He was scholarly, dignified and 
successful in the management of the college. He 
had a massive intellect, and his sermons were 


highly appreciated by the more intelligent portion. 


of his hearers. After leaving Granville he was 
connected with one or more institutions of learn- 
ing in the west. He was in Europe in search of 
health when death overtook him. 


BANCROFT, JUDGE SAMUEL.—He was born in 
Granville, Massachusetts, September 16, 1778; was 
well educated, and spent the earlier years of his 
manhood in teaching. In the spring of 1806, he 
came to Licking county, where he resided until 
his death, which occurred at Granville, January 27, 
1870. On May 28, 1807, he married Clarissa 
Rose, oldest daughter of Judge Rose, this mar- 
riage being the first among the Granville colonists 
after their arrival in their western home. They 
lived happily together fifty years, and he survived 
her thirteen years. 

During the great revival of 1808, he became a 
member of the church, and was ever after faithful 
in Christian duty, prompt and liberal in his con- 
tributions to benevolence. 

In the War of 1812, he was a private soldier, 
and was surrendered by General Hull. He was a 
justice of the peace eighteen years, associate 
judge twenty-one years, and town clerk many 
years, and always faithful to public trusts. 


Bancrort, Levi E., eldest son of Ethan and Lucy 
Bancroft, was born in Granville, Licking county, 
Ohio, May 22, 1807. His parents migrated from 
Granville, Massachusetts, to Granville, Licking 
county, Ohio, in 1805, and settled on land near 
Granville village, where he deceased April 18, 
1815, leaving his wife with four small children to 
provide for in their forest home, viz.: our subject, 
Levi E., Lyman, Malissa and Lucy. Levi E. is 


the only one now living. He is a carpenter and 
joiner by trade; served his apprenticeship with 
Gerrard Bancroft, beginning at the age of fifteen 
years, he followed.the business of carpenter and 
joiner in Granville and vicinity from 1822 to 1866, 
then he turned his attention to farming; continued 
farming as his vocation until in 1871, he sold his 
farm and moved to Granville, where he is now 
living a retired life. He married for his first wife 
Hannah M. Copeland, by whom he reared five 
children. Elizabeth, born April 10, 1832; Lucy 
W., born November 9, 1836; Mary M., born Sep: 
tember 24, 1838; Martha S., born January 3 
1842; Julia A. born March 8, 1844. ‘All are 
married, have large families, and are living in 
Granville and vicinity. His wife deceased Atay 
13, 1859. He married, for his second wife, Susan 
H. Bushnell, in 1860, daughter of Thomas and 
Charlotte Bushnell, with whom he is now living. 


Bean, ABNER, farmer, was born in York county, 
Maine, May 5, 1796. He was brought up ona 
farm, and has made farming and stock-growing his 
vocation. In 1815 he migrated from York county, 
Maine, to Rochester, New York State, traveling 
the whole distance, five hundred and fitty miles, 
on foot, making the journey in fourteen days. He 
purchased and made improvements in a piece of 
land in Monroe county, New York, eight miles 
from Rochester, which he selected for his future 
home. In 1820 he married Cynthia Collier, of 
Monroe county, New York. He had erected a 
cabin on his land, in which they moved, this, 
serving them for a dwelling’ house, until in 1849 
or 1850, he built a frame residence, in which they 
lived until in 1855; he, with wife and seven chil- 
dren, James C., Eliza C., Margaret C., Mary E., 
David, Edwin, and Amelia S., migrated to Licking 
county, Ohio, and settled on the farm where he is 
now living in Granville township, two and a half 
miles west of Granville. He owns a large and 
productive farm. The children are all living at 
this writing. His wife deceased June 3, 1868. 
He is still living and enjoying good health for a 
man of his years. 


Brace, H. W., was born in Stafford, Connecticut, 
May 22, 1798. He received his education in the 
village where he was born. He was a hatter by 
trade. He migrated to Granville, Licking county, 
Ohio, in 1817; worked at his trade about three 
years, then engaged in the marble or tombstone 
business, which he continued in until about 1865, 
when he quit the business and lived a retired life. 
He married Amelia E. Gavitt, December 14, 1820, 
born December. 30, 1798, daughter of the Hon. 
William Gavitt, who migrated from Granville, 
Massachusetts, and settled in Granville, Licking 
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county, Ohio, in 1805. They settled in Granville, 
where they remained until deceased. He died 
June 8, 1875. His wife died August 22, 1879. 
Their union resulted in one son and one daugh- 
ter—George H. and Mary A. 


Brasc, GeorcE H.,, was born in Granville, Lick- 
ing county, Ohio, April 8, 1825. He was educa- 
ted in the Granville schools. He worked fora 
number of years with his father at the marble or 
tombstone business, then changed his vocation to 
that of a grocer, which he continued in until 
1873, when he retired from the business. On 
April. 1, 1866, he married Lucretia, daughter of 
Lloyd and Margaret Bishop, born in Zanesville, 
Ohio, October 24, 1843, and migrated to Gran- 
ville, Licking county, with her parents in 1855. 
They settled in Granville, where they are now 
living: : 

HANOVER TOWNSHIP, 

BairD, AARON, post office, Toboso, son of Jo- 
seph and Margaret Baird, was born February 15, 
1836, near Dresden, Ohio. He is by occupation a 
farmer, and lives in the southeast part of Hanover 
township. He was married to Martha Stump, the 
daughter of Isaac Thomas and Mary Stump, 
March 24, 1863. She was born September 14, 
1845, in Muskingum county. By this marriage 
they had five children. Thomas J., born April 19, 
1864; Emma R., born January 4, 1866; Mary O., 
born June 22, 1869; Etta V., born June 20, 1871; 
Edgar H., born January 23, 1876. 


Bounps, Amy, post office, Toboso, daughter of 
David and Sarah Palmer, was born in 1815. She 
was married in 1833 to Allen Bounds, of this 
county. Shortly after their marriage they settled 
in Hanover township, on the farm now occupied 
by Mrs. Bounds. By this marriage they have three 
children, Absalom <A. and Leroy L.—twins— 
born September 15, 1840; Millard F., born Janu- 
ary 21, 1852. Millard was married December 4, 
1874, to Jennie E. Siler. She is the daughter of 
Stephen and Clara C, Siler, and was born July 25, 
1855, in Madison township. By this marriage 
they have two children, Virgil C., and Oren C. 
Virgil was born February 4, 1876; Oren was born 
December 4, 1877. Absalom Bounds married 
Mary Johnston, of Clay Lick, August 3, 1873. 
Leroy married Patience Davidson in 1865. 


Bukery, JAMes, M. D., post office, Hanover, was 
the son of Joseph and Terrissa Bukey, was born 
in 1847. After receiving a college education he 
entered the university of medicine at Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. Here he remained five years, when he 
finished his course and received his diploma. He 
commenced the practice of medicine in Mary Ann 
township, near Dudgeon’s corners. Here he re- 


mained two years, when he settled at Hanover, in 
1871. Here he has since been located. He was 
married to Martha Camp, October 30, 1873. By 
this union they have two children, Terrissa, born 
May 9, 1875; Netta Vetura, born January Io, 
1878. Mrs. Bukey is the daughter of Isaac and 
Acinda Camp. She was born June 16, 1849. 
Her father was born in Coshocton county, and her 
mother in Virginia. They came to this county in 
1845, and settled in Hanover township. Here 
they reared a family of seven, consisting of two 
sons and five daughters. Mr. Camp died in 1862. 
Mrs. Camp is living in Hanover. 


HARTFORD TOWNSHIP. 


BLueE, JAMES, laborer, was born in Hampshire 
county, Virginia, in 1837; came to this county in 
1852 with his parents. In 1860 he married Miss 
Franklebury, who was born in Fayette county, 
Pennsylvania, in 1840, and came to this county in 
1854 with her parents. Mr. Blue has resided in 
this county for twenty years, and is a worthy and 
respected citizen. 


LIBERTY TOWNSHIP. 


Brooks, JOSEPH P., farmer, New Way, was born 
September 10, 1807, in Castine, Hancock county, 
Maine. In October, 1828, his father, John 
Brooks, with his family of thirteen children, emi- 
grated to Ohio, locating in Columbus. Joseph 
married Miss Sarah D. Brooks September 5, 1830, 
who was born in Lincolnville, now Waldo coun- 
ty, Maine, November 30, 1807, They have had 
six children, four of whom are living: Joseph P., 
born May 29, 1831; Sarah A., born December 15, 
1833; Edward H., born February 8, 1838. Phebe 
J., born January 21, 1842; Solomon H., born 
July 20, 1843; Rufus P., born March 29, 1846. 
Mother died February 28, 1880; Sarah A. died 
July 28, 1834; Edward H. died October 18, 1843. 
Directly aftcr the marriage of the subject of this 
sketch, he settled in Liberty township, in the wil- 
derness. He says that there were wild deer and 
wolves, but the red man of the forest had gone. 
He was engaged in the mercantile trade for about 
eight or ten years, as clerk and doing business for 
himself. He has traveled through portions of 
England, Ireland, France, East Indies, and the 
West India islands, as a sailor, in which capacity 
he engaged when a mere boy and continued for 
about six years. Mr, Brooks stands second to 
none in natural intellect in Liberty, and has always 
taken a great interest in the general affairs of the 
country. 


Brown Roerert, farmer, Johnstown; was born 
December 3, 1853, near Taylorsville, Muskingum 
county. When he was three years of age, his 
father died and he was taken by his uncle, Robert 
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Brown, with whom he lived until he was twenty- 
three years of age, when his uncle died. Robert 
Brown, st., was born March 4, 1808, in the south- 
eastern part of the State, about 1833. He mar- 
ried Eliza Palmer, who was born about 1812, and 
died September 15, 1875, her husband following 
her January 10, 1877, giving by will to the subject 
of this sketch fifty aces of land, and to two nieces 
twenty-five acres each, he dying without family. 
) He was a Methodist in faith, and was lamented by 

the whole community. John V. Brown, father of 
the subject of this sketch, was born about 1810, 
and married Miss Dorcas Dutro, in April, 1846, 
There were four children given to them: Eliza P., 
born in 1847; Martha Alice, born November 1, 
1851; Robert, born December 3, 1853; John V., 
born June 6, 1857. John V. Brown, sr., died 
February 13, 1857, in Muskingum county. John 
V., jn, died April, 1848; Eliza died about 1849. 
Mrs. Brown married Daniel Swarts Septembcr 9, 
1867. He died August 28, 1876. Mrs. Swarts 
now lives with her son, the subject of this sketch. 


LICKING TOWNSHIP. 


BorinG, Mary M., was born January 1, 1847, in 
Franklin township. She was the daughter of Alva 
and Sarah (Franks) Swisher, whose parents were 
born in Licking county. Mary M. married William 
A. Boring, of this county. Result of this mar- 
riage, three children: Bertram A., Ora L., and 
Nettie ; all are at home with their mother. Mr. 
Boring died July 20, 1876, at the age of thirty- 
seven years; was a farmer, wool grower, and stock 
raiser; leaving his widow some one hundred and 
eighty acres of good land in Licking township. 
Mr. and Mrs. Boring were members of the Lu- 
theran church of Swamp run, over twenty-one 


years. 
LIMA TOWNSHIP. 


Beats, Enocu, post office, Summit. The son of 
Nathan and Elmira Beals, born March 5, 1818, in 
Etna township. Nathan was born in Massachu- 
setts, his wife in Vermont. They came to Ohio in 
1815, and settled in Licking county. Enoch mar- 
ried Catharine Beem, at the age of twenty-two, 
and lived in Lima twenty-four years, then went to 
Indiana for one year, when he returned to Lima, 
where he has since resided. 


BrEm, G. W., post office, Summit Station, was 
born in 1820, November 17th, in Jersey township. 
Remained at home until the age of twenty-one, 
then came to Lima and lived with John R. Beem 
one year. He married Margaret Myer, by whom 
he had five children, she dying June 25, 1854. 
July 1, 1855, he married Julia Myer, by whom he 
had one child; his second wife died June 30, 1857. 
March 18, 1858, he married Elizabeth Tharp, 


1751. He was of German extraction. At the age 
of twenty he married Elizabeth Green, daughter 
of Benjamin Green. He served in the Revolu- 
tionary war, with the rank of sergeant, and up to the 
time of his death had a dear recollection of both 
General Washington and Lafayette. He first set- 
tled at Hog run, and then went to Jersey town- 
ship, where he lived until he died, at Michael 
Bem’s, at the age of ninety-five years ten months 
and fourteen days. 


Beem, R. D., post office, Summit, was born in 
Jersey township, in 1822, July 19th, the son of 
William and Catharine Beem. William Beem was 
born in Alleghany county, Maryland ; he came to 
Ohio about 1812, and settled in Jersey township, 
where he lived the remainder of his life; he died 
in 1857. R. D. Beem married Miss Chrisleva 
Myer, daughter of John and Fannie Myer, of 
Maryland. Mr. Myer came to Ohio about 1818. 


Brock, S. C. D., post office, Summit Station, was 
born in Belmont county, in the year 1822, on 
March 11th. He was the son of Jesse and Mary 
Brock, who were among the the earliest settlers 
of Belmont county, and were farmers by occupa- 
tion. In 1868 he left Belmont county, coming 
directly to his present home. In 1841 he married 
Miss Catharine Doney, daughter of Isaac and 
Mary Doney. In early life Mr. Brock fitted him- 
self for the practice of medicine, and had he 
chosen to follow the profession, was amply quali- 
fied to have made his mark in the same, but chose 
to give his exclusive attention to farming. His 
farm consists of some two hundred acres, with 
large house, barns, stables, etc. ‘Vhe Union church 
and a fine school-house are also located on this 
farm. 

MARY ANN TOWNSHIP. 


BARNES, CHARLES, JR., was born in Frederick 
county, Virginia, in April, 1797, and came with his 
father to Newark, in 1811. _In 1814 the family re- 
moved to a farm in Mary Ann township, where Mr. 
Barnes died December 21, 1873, in his seventy- 
seventh year. His father, whose name was also 
Charles, made himself acquainted with this coun- 
try while a soldier under Lord Dunmore, in the 
expedition against the Indians on the Scioto. He 
died in Mary Ann township in 1815, and was the 
first person buried in Mary Ann cemetery. Charles 
Barnes, jr., was a member of the Presbyterian 
church during the last twenty years of his life, and 
was an upright, honest citizen. 


BARNES, STEWART, a farmer, was born in. this 
township March 5, 1834. His parents came from 
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Virginia to this township in 1811, and settled on the 
place where Mr. Barnes is now living. He is one 
of nine children—three boys and six girls, seven 
of whom are now living. He was married in 1861, 
to Virginia Jones. Her father was a native of 
Wales, but came to this county when a boy. Her 
mother was of German descent. ‘They had five 
children—four boys and one girl: Charlie S., 
William H. (dead), Mary C., Edward H., and 
Oren J. Mr. Barnes is living upon a farm of one 
hundred acres, which he owns, and which shows 
evidences of the industry and careful attention 
that are characteristic of the man. 


McKEAN TOWNSHIP. 


BisHop, NAomI, was born in 1823, in this county; 
was the daughter of Adam and Naoma Croan, who 
came to this county in 1802, locating in McKean 
township in 1809. Naomi Croan (now Bishop) 
was married in 1844 to D. W. Willard, of this 
county, who was born in 1813, in Massachusetts. 
They had three children. William D., born in 
1845, was married to Mary J. Jourdon of this 
county, died in 1867, aged twenty-two years. They 
had one child—Ida May. George W. was born 
July 29, 1847. Mitchel was born in 1851; was 
married to Seville Smith, of this county July 22, 
1880 who was born in 1860, in McKean township. 
He is a farmer, and is now living on the old home- 
stead north of Fredonia. Mr. Willard died in 
1853. Mrs. Willard was married again in 1855 to 
John J. Bishop of this county, who was born in 
1802, in Washington county, New York. Results 
of this marriage, one child, Albion, who was born 
in 1867. He was married to Nealey Williams, of 
this county, and is now living in McKean township. 
Mr. Bishop died in 1879, aged seventy-seven years. 


Bowers, JAcozp, was born February 9, 1794, in 
Green county, Pennsylvania; was married to Mar- 
garet Bechinbaugh, of the same county who was 
born in 1797, and came to this county, in the au- 
tumn of 1826, locating in McKean township. They 
were the parents of thirteen children, ten living at 
present. Jacob bought three hundred acres of land 
when he came to the township, which was all in 
woods, he clearing it all up himself. Mrs. Bowers 
died October 27, 1878, aged eighty-two years. Jacob 
was in the battle on Lake Erie in the War of 1812. 
He died August 17, 1880, aged eighty-seven years. 
William Bowers was born October 12, 1831, in 
McKean township, on the old homestead, where he 
at present lives. He was married December 18, 
1859, to Mary FE, Warner, of this county, who was 
born January 10, 1840. Results of this marriage, 
three children, Lilly Arabell, born November 10, 
1860, Clement W., born January 18, 1863, Corra 
D., born February 15, 1865. Mrs. Mary Bowers 


died February 18, 1872, aged thirty-two years. 
William was married again August 13, 1874, to 
Mary J. Furgeson, of this county, who was born 
July 16, 1844. Results of this marriage two chil- 
dren, Jacob W., born May 25, 1876, Mary E., 
born October 9, 1878. 


Brooks, DiANTHA M., was born September 8, 
1829, in Granville township; was the daughter of 
Thomas B. and Permelia Blanchard, who came to 
this county in 1820, from Sutton, Massachusetts. 
Thomas and Permelia Blanchard had seven chil- 
dren. Thomas died in 1868, aged seventy-one 
years. Permelia died October ro, 1865, aged sixty- 
three years. Diantha Brooks, the subject of this 
sketch, was married to Martin Brooks, of this 
county, who was born March 21, 1830, in this 
county. They had five children. Nancy P. was 
born October 27, 1854; was married December 25, 
1872, to William Owens, a farmer, of this county, 
and is now living in Granville township. Laura D. 
was born November 14, 1856; was married Octo- 
ber 12, 1876, to John W. Fulton, a farmer, of this 
county. Thomas M. was born November 22, 
1858; was married to Hannah Lind, of this county, 
and is now living at home with his mother. Sarah 
E. was born November 19, 1860; was married 
October, 1878, to William Lake, a farmer, of this 
county. Charles M. was born January 30, 1863; 
is single, and lives with his mother. Mr. Brooks 
died in 1874, aged forty-four years. 


Brooks, Francis M., was born October, 1835, 
in this county; was the son of Martin and Lucy 
Brooks, who came to this county in 1811, and lo- 
cated in McKean township. They were the par- 
ents of four children. Francis M., the subject of 
this sketch, was married in 1856, to Hannah Wil- 
son, of this county. They had eight children— 
Lucy, Angeline, Atta, Wilson, Nancy, Oscar, John 
M. and Samuel, who are allat home. Mrs. Brooks 
died May 20, 1877, aged thirty-six years. Mr. 
Brooks was married again in 1878, to Alice Wilson, 
of this county. They have one child, Francis M. 
Mr. Brooks was born in McKean township, and has 
always lived init. He is a farmer, and is esteemed 
by all his acquaintances. 


MONROE TOWNSHIP. 


Barnum, T, M., wagon-maker, post office, Johns- 
town, was born in Johnstown, Licking county, 
Ohio, February 2, 1840. Enlisted in the Fifth 
Iowa volunteer infantry in Marshalltown, Iowa, 
June 8, 1861, and served four years and forty days; 
was discharged at Nashville, Tennessee, August, 
1865. Was married January 20, 1870, to Delia 
Kasson, of Monroe township, Licking county, Ohio. 
Has three children: Byron, born February 14, 
1871; Harry, born September 7, 1874; May, born 
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April 7, 1878. Mr. Barnum is a Democrat in pol- 
itics, and is a member of Johnstown Lodge, No. 
422, Independent Order Odd Fellows. 


BELL, STEPHAN E., farmer, Johnstown, was born 
in Liberty township, November 29, 1838. Enlisted 
in company B, of the Seventy-sixth regiment Ohio 
volunteer infantry, October 9, 1861, and served 
three years. Was wounded at the battle of Arkan- 
sas Post, January 11, 1863, in the left shoulder by 
a piece of shell. Was mustered out at Rome, 
Georgia, October 9, 1864. Was married to Miss 
Lucinda Bush, of Monroe township, November 19, 
1865, by whom he has three children: Ulysses W., 
born February 24, 1868; Oscar C., born December 
8, 1870; Ida 1., born December 6, 1875. Mr. 
Bell is a Republican in politics, and believes a sol- 
dier should vote as he shot. 


BiEDLER, H. S., postmaster, Johnstown, was born 
in Fayette county, Pennsylvania, July 11, 1832. 
Settled in McKean township in 1858. Married 


August 8, 1855, to Sarah Pile, of Liberty township. - 


Have had four children: Alice Cary, born October 
29, 1856, died May 23, 1863; Clara Belle, born 
January 24, 1858; Elida May, December 5, 1859; 
Austin, January 18, 1861, died March 20, 1861. 
Mr. Biedler enlisted in company A, Third Ohio 
volunteer infantry, April 19, 1861, and served dur- 
ing the three months service. He again enlisted, 
October 9, 1861, in company C, Seventy-sixth Ohio 
volunteer infantry, and served in the capacity of 
corporal during the siege of Vicksburgh, and par- 
ticipated in all engagements that the Seventy-sixth 
regiment was in up to that time. He then was 
commissioned second lieutenant of company C, 
Fifty-first United States colored volunteer regi- 
ment, in which capacity he served nearly a year, 
and then was promoted to first lieutenant and trans- 
ferred tocompany D., where he served until March 
1, 1866. Upon his return home he removed to 
Johnstown and engaged in mercantile business. 
Was appointed postmaster November 15, 1878, 
which position he still holds. From the time of 
his first enlistment until he returned home, was 
nine days short of five years he spent in the United 
States service. During the time he never was 
wounded, taken prisoner, nor received any bounty. 


BLAMER, JOHN, deceased, farmer, Johnstown, 
was born in Monroe township, April 1, 1829. He 
married Miss Catharine Oller, July 4, 1851. She 
was born in Delaware county, July 4, 1833. They 
had six children: Samuel Sherwood, born Novem- 
ber 1, 1853; Alsephene, born June 8, 1856; Emma 


A., born March 13, 1858; Hazel Oller, born May- 


6, 1860; Lucy Fredonia, born April 13, 1862, died 
September 22, 1862; Dora A., born October 20, 
1864. John Blamer, the subject of this sketch, 


died February 16, 1866. He was one of thirteen 
children, and the only one who has passed from 
this sphere of action. He was a moral man, liked 
and missed by all who knew him. 


BoTreNnFIELD, LINLEY, farmer, Johnstown, was 
born October 25, 1846, near Lock, Knox county. 
In 1863 he came to Monroe township, worked on 
a farm, then attended three terms of school at Sun- 
bury, and in the winter of 1868 he began teaching 
school. He married Emma Johnson, October 4, 
1871. She was born June 30, 1852, in Monroe 
township. They have two children: Charles B., 
born May 26, 1874; Paul, born May 13, 1877. Jo- 
seph and Sarah Jane Bottenfield, parents of the 
subject of this sketch, were born in Pennsylvania. 
James Johnson, father of Mrs. Bottenfield, was born 
in Baltimore county, Maryland, December 1, 1805, 
and died January 30, 1859. His wife, Eliza Cole, 
was born in Pickaway county, October 24, 1810, 
and is still living. Politically, Mr. Bottenfield is a 
Democrat. 


“Burt, MAuHALa, farmer, post office, Johnstown, 
eldest daughter of George and Diadema Green, was 
born in Monroe township, September 15, 1807. 
Mrs. Butt is the first white child born in Monroe 
township, her father and mother being among the 
very earliest settlers in this section of the country. 
The family of which she is a member is a remarka- 
ble one in the history of the county, her father and 
mother having had seventeen children; fourteen of 
whom lived to be fathers and mothers. Mahala, 
the subject of this sketch, was married, May 25, 
1826, to Basil Butt, of Monroe township, who was 


born in Berkeley county, Virginia, March 13, 1797, 


and asa result of their union had a family of eleven 
children, all living to have families except one. 
Leroy Hamilton, born May 2, 1827; Charlotte G., 
born October 17, 1828; Mariah Jane, born Octo- 
ber 25, 1830, and died July 2, 1858; Reszen M., 
born September 15, 1832; Noah Fassett, born De- 
cember 25, 1834; Caroline S., born December 12, 
1835; Hazel Rignal, born January 25, 1840; Mor- 
gan Green, born January 19, 1842; Henry S. W., 
born November 1, 1844 ; Addis Porter, born March 
30, 1847, died April 16, 1849; Abi Adelia, born 
March 30, 1853. Mr. Butt died November 16, 
1854, leaving Mrs. Butt with seven children, all of 
whom she brought up and lived to see settled in 
life, prosperous menand women. Mr. Butt was a 
soldier in the War of 1812, serving in a Captain 
Conn’s company of Virginia militia, and, although 
Mr. Butt never drew a pension, Mrs. Butt apvlied 
under the law passed during the winter of 1878 for 
the relief of widows and surviving relatives of sol- 
diers of the War of 1812, and was granted a pen- 
sion, herself and one other being the only pen- 
sioners of said war in Monroe township. 
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CITY OF NEWARK. 


Bapver, Auigs, coal dealer, No. 115, Fifth street, 
near the canal. Mr. Bader was born in Germany, 
June 7, 1830. He migrated to America in 1851, 
and located in Newark, this county, where he en- 
gaged as coal deliverer in the town, and continued 
as such until 1869, when he commenced the coal 
business for himself, buying his coal at Coshocton, 
and boating it to this city and retailing it out over 
the town. He has been conducting the business 
with success over twenty years, and has gained for 
himself a large trade, causing him to handle on an 
average of about one hundred thousand bushels 
annually. In 1860 he married Miss Annie Hines, 
of Somerset, Perry county, Ohio. They settled in 
Newark, where they are now residing. ‘They are 
the parents of six sons and two daughters. 


BaiLEy, Amos, was born in Belmont county, 
Ohio, August 9, 1837. He worked on a farm until 
he was thirty years of age. He was married to Fran- 
cis King, July 1, 1858, who was born in Monroe 
county, April 10, 1840. They have had four 
children: Marion S., born Mareh 17, 1859; Isa- 
dore, who died December 12, 1865, aged five 
years; Florence A., born December 22, 1862; 
Mary Theisa, born February 15, 1865. In 1865 
Mr. Bailey moved to Grundy county, Illinois, and 
remained there some six years, then moved to 
Will county, where he remained about eight years, 
then moved to Newark, where he now lives. He 
is now in the employ of the Baltimore & Ohio 
railroad company. During the war he was a 
member of the Ohio national guards. 


Baker, M. Q., successor to Sears & Baker, deal- 
ers in dry goods, notions, hosiery, oil cloths, car- 
pets, etc., No. 127 Third street, northwest corner 
of Park. Mr. Baker was born near Danville, Knox 
county, Ohio, August 25, 1849. He received his 
education in the Danville schools. In 1867 he 
entered a dry goods store in Delaware, Ohio, as 
salesman, where he remained until November, 
1869. He came to Newark and engaged in part- 
nership with J. E. Sears, in the dry goods business, 
which business he has since been conducting suc- 
cessfully. The firm name was known as Sears & 
Baker, until in September, 1880, when Mr. Baker 
purchased his partner’s interest, and has since 
been carrying on the business alone. He occupies 
two rooms, the lower one, which is eighteen by 
one hundred and thirty feet, is used as a_ sales- 
room, and is well filled with everything in his line 
of business. The upper room is eighteen by one 
hundred feet in size, and is used as the carpet 
department, where you can find everything in the 
carpet line from the cheapest hemp to the best 
Brussels. He also carries a full line of notions, 


hosiery, underwear, and is sole agent for the 
Dresden wool goods and Butterick’s patterns. 


Battou, Dr. L. T., deceased, was born in Mus- 
kingum county, and died November 2, 1874, in 
Newark, aged fifty-three years. He lived in New- 
ark during the last twenty years of his life, and 
had attained to a very large practice in his profes- 
sion. Asa physician he was industrious, attentive, 
and always rendered a liberal share of gratuitous 
service among the poor, which causes his memory 
to be cherished among that class. His benevo- 
lence in this direction seemed to know no bounds, 
except his endurance. He was also very patriotic, 
and gave largely of his time and means during the 
perilous years of the great rebellion. His death 
was regarded as a public calamity. 


BANE, JOHN F., was born in Washington county, 
Pennsylvania, September 2, 1812. When he ar- 
rived at the age of fourteen years he commenced 
working at the tailor trade as an apprentice in 
Waynesburgh, Pennsylvania. After completing 
his trade, he traveled and worked at his trade as a 
journeyman about six years. In 1835 he came to 
Ohio and located in Brownsville, this county, 
where he engaged at his trade as merchant tailor. 
In afew months after his setthkement in Browns- 
ville, he was united in marriage with Miss A. E. 
Brooke, eldest daughter of Dr. William L, Brooke, 
of Zanesville. This union resulted in six children, 
five of whom are now living, two sons and three 
daughters. He continued at his business as mer- 
chant tailor in Brownsville until in 1853, when he 
gave up his trade and engaged in the mercantile 
business, which he conducted about four years. 
He was appointed postmaster at Brownsville in 
1845, and held the office about nine years. In 
1852 he was elected justice of the peace, and 
served as such two and one-half years, and then 
resigned the office. In 1857 he moved to New- 
ark, and in 1858 he again opened his merchant 
tailor rooms, which he has since been conducting. 
On March 15, 1878, he moved to his present loca- 
tion, No. 130 Third street, three doors south of 
First National bank. In May, 1879, his son, 
Frank T. Bane, a practical cutter, became his 
partner, and the firm name is now known as 1. By 
Bane & Son, merchant tailors. They constantly 
keep on hand a good assortment of Beaver- 
dam, Riverside, Harris & Globe cassimeres: as 
also English and French goods in the same tex- 
ture—broadcloths, doeskins, hairlines, “Meltons 
Cheviots and plaids, with heavier grades in pilots, 
cheviots, Whitney’s chinchillas, and substantial 
beavers. No garment is allowed to leave the 
house without giving entire satisfaction. In trim- 
ming suits they use the best material. By fair 
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dealing, good work and close application to busi- 
ness, they have gained for themselves a large trade. 


BARRER, JAMES, Carriage painter.. He was born in 
London, England, December 25, 1819;came with his 
father’s family to Newark in 1840; was married Au- 
gust 27, 1844, to Sarah W. Williams, of Newark, 
daughter of Robert Williams, of Newark, who died 
in Cincinnati October 3, 1847, aged fifty-three years, 
Mrs. Williams died October 30, 1850, aged fifty-three 
years. Mr.and Mrs. Barber are the parents of ten 
children: Anna, died in infancy; Anna W. died aged 
nine years; Mary C., born December 7, 1846; Henri- 
etta E., died May 14, 1877, aged thirty-one years; 
Ellen E., died April 14, 1875, aged two years; 
Frank A., died September 14, 1875, aged twenty- 
one years; Charles J., born March 20, 1856; 
Joseph P,, born April 2, 1858; William H., born 
May 5, 1866. Mr. Barber for many years has 
followed ornamental painting, and for the past ten 
years has followed carriage painting. He nas a 


comfortable home at No. 37 West Main street, 


Newark. 


Barrick and O'Bannon, the popular merchant 
tailors, and dealers in gents’ furnishing goods, 346 
Lansing House block, Newark, Ohio. Mr. Barrick 
can safely be called the pioneer merchant tailor in 
this city, having commenced the business in New- 
ark in 1847. He was born in Huntingdon county, 
Pennsylvania, November 22, 1813, He commenc- 
ed the tailoring trade in 1827; after completing 
his apprenticeship in 1830, he continued at the 
business as journeyman a few years. In 1834 he 
came to Newark, where he carried on a tailor shop 
until 1847, when he engaged in merchant tailor- 
ing, which he conducted until 1870. He. then 
went to Philadelphia, where he carried on the busi- 
ness over two years. In 1872 hereturned to New- 
ark and again engaged in his former business, 
which. he has since been conducting. He moved 
to his present location in the Lansing House block 
in 1876. His son-in-law, W. W. O’Bannon, be- 
came his partner in 1878, and the firm name has 
since been known as Barrick & O'Bannon. In the 
merchant tailoring department they carry a general 
variety of cloths, cassimeres, doe-skins, basket suit- 
ings, diagonals, English, French, German and 
American goods, all of the highest grades. In the 
gents’ furnishing line they carry a large assortment 
of stylish scarfs, ties, gloves, half-hose, silk or cot- 
ton handkerchiefs, pins, cuff-buttons, and every- 
thing new, novel and fancy. The ready-made 
clothing department is well stocked, and lacks 
nothing for men, youth’s or boy’s fine suits or 
working clothes; everything in the line of ready- 
made clothing. 


Barrows, ALBERT, M. D., born in Manchester, 


Benniugton county, Vermont, on the thirtieth day 
of January, 1815. He was educated at the Cas- 
tleton college, located at Castleton, Vermont. In 
1834 he commenced the study of medicine, and 
graduated in the Castleton Medical academy in 
1837. He began the practice of medicine Octo- 
ber, 1837, in Manchester, Vermont, a partner of 
Dr. Tuttle. In 1840 he came to Newark, where 
he married Miss Charlotte B. Williams, July 28, 
1840, formerly of Manchester, Vermont; she came 
to Newark in 1830, with her father’s family, Hazen 
Williams. Mr. and Mrs. Barrows returned to 
Manchester, where he continued in his profession 
until 1846, when they removed to Newark, where 
they have since been been living. Shortly after their 
settlement in this city, Mr. Barrows began the 
practice of medicine in Newark and vicinity, where 
he has been a practitioner in his profession for the 
past thirty-four years, in all making forty-two years 
of his life that he has given to the practice of 
medicine. They have two children, Clark D. and 
Annie G. 


BAUGHMAN, EMANUEL, born in Virginia, April 8, - 
1814, came to Fairfield county, Ohio, in -816, - 
was married to Polly Soles when about twenty-two 
years of age, and lived in Fairfield county until 
the death of his wife. Mr. Baughman then came 
to Newark, Ohio, and there married his second 
wife, Mary Swank, of Knox county, Ohio, January 
8, 1854. They have no children of their own, 
but have living with them an adopted daughter, 
Elizabeth. 


Beacu, T. A., photographer, west side park. Mr. 
Beach is a native of Thomastown, Georgia, where 
he was born August 28, 1840. His father died 
when he was quite young and when he was about 
three years old his mother returned to Long Island, 
her native place, where he remainéd until 1857. 
He then came to Delaware, Ohio, and engaged in 
the Daguerrian art which he followed until pho- 
tography came into use, after which he turned his 
attention to that departmeut of art and to which 
he has devoted his entire attention and labors 
until the present. In 1876, he came to this city, 
where he has since plied his profession with success 
and he now numbers amongst his patrons, the elite 
and most refined of this city and surrounding 
country., He occupies a large and elegant suite of 
rooms, consisting of a reception room 17x30, 
operating, 20x30, and printing and work room on 
third floor ; in these rooms he has first class cameras 
and facilities for operating his profession. He 
produces photos of all sizes and of the latest and 
most tasty styles, also large photos and portraits 
in crayon, india ink, water colors, rembrant photos 
and porcelain pictures. He is a thorough student 
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of his profession and by his diligence has achieved 
a high degree of excellence in the different branches 
of the art. He was married April 3, 1865, to Miss 
Sarah Brewer, daughter of the late Charles Brewer, 
of Plymouth, Ohio. 


Bearp, JAMES, was born near Jacktown July 22, 
1827. During his youth and early manhood he 
followed farming. About fifteen years ago he 
joined the police force of Newark. In 1870, he 
moved to Dresden and took the management of 
the Central house of that place. He remained 
at this business five years, then went to Granville 
and kept a boarding house two years; he then 
moved to Newark, where his family now resides. 
He is managing the Stump house at the Reservoir. 
He was married to Ann Etnier, February 30, 
18c2, She was born in Huntingdon county, 
Pennsylvania, November 1, 1830. They have 
four children, Frank, who died August 30, 1853, 
at the age of eleven months; Leota, born June 
2, 1854, now the wife of Edmond Cowley, telegraph 
operater, Newark ; Delbert W. was born February 
6G eis63 .°Cora B.” November 26,1665, “Mrs. 
Beard is the daughter of David Etnier, of Jack- 
town, who died April, 1840, at the age of forty 
years. Her mother died September 3, 1874, aged 
eighty eight years. Her brother Simeon now 
lives on their old home place, near Jacktown. 


BENTLEY & MILLER, druggists, Nos. ror, Third 
street and 404, Main street, corner of Main and 
Third. Mr. Bentley, senior, member of this firm, 
is formerly of Canton, where he was engaged in the 
drug business for twenty years. In 1877, he came 
to Newark and engaged in the business here in 
company with Miller, under the present firm name. 
Mr. E. Miller, junior, member of the firm, is a 
native of Newark and was born March 12, 1856, 
and was educated in the public schools of this 
city. His first business engagement was with Dr. 
Wing, druggist, as clerk, with whom he remained 
until 1877 when in company with Mr. Bentley 
they became his successors and have since con- 
ducted the business under the firm name of Bentley 
& Miller. They have an excellent location in 
the buiiding known as Patton’s corner, where they 
occupy pleasant and commodious rooms twenty- 
two by sixty with cellar of the same size, in which 
they carry a large first-class stock of pure drugs, 
chemicals, patent medicines, toilet articles, fancy 
goods, dye stuffs, trusses, shoulderbraces and su»- 
porters. Als> are proprietors of the celebrated 
White Lily catarrh cure which has become exceed- 
ingly popular and has been introduced in the 
majority of the wholesale houses in the United 
States and has already a very extensive sale through- 
out the entire country. 


BoLLWINE, PETER, was born in Licking county, 
Ohio, January 16, 1824, Hewas brought up ona 
farm. In 1844 he commenced at the blacksmith 
trade and followed that as his vocation for a num- 
ber of years. In 1860 he engaged in the grocery 
business in Utica, this county. In 1865 he sold 
his grocery and moved on his farm, near Utica, 
and followed farming about two years; then in 
in 1867 he purchased and moved into the property 
on the corner of Second and Canal streets, New- 
ark, where he has since been carrying on a restau- 
rant and boarding house with success. June 25, 
1846, he married Miss Marie Duffield, of this 
county—born in 1819. By this union he had six 
children, four of whom are now living, two sons 
and two daughters. In May, 1864, he enlisted in 
company A, One Hundred and Thirty-fifth Ohio 
national guard. On the morning of the sixth of 
July he was taken prisoner near Maryland Heights. 


BIERLEY, JOHN, was born in Newark, March 27, 
1838. He was educated in the schools of this 
city. In 1854 he commenced as an apprentice to 
the tinner’s trade with A. Zimmerman of Newark, 
with whom he remained about eighteen months. 
He then went to Columbus, where he completed 
his trade with Mr. E. Doddridge in December, 
1858. During the years 1859-60 he traveled 


| through some of the southern States, and worked 


at his trade in different cities, as journeman. In 
1861 he returned to Columbus. When the first 
call came for men from the government, he re- 
sponded on the eighteento day of April, by enlisting 
in the Second Ohio volunteer infantry for a term 
of three months. At the expiration of his time of 
enlistment he was discharged from the service and 
returned to Columbus. He again resumed his 
trade, which he made his vocation until in 1864, 
when he re-enlisted in the One Hundred and 
Eightieth Ohio volunteer infantry and served until 
the close of the war. In 1867 he returned to his 
native city and engaged in dealing in tinware, 
stoves and house furnishing goods, which he con- 
ducted several years. In 1876 he erected the 
building and commenced business in his present 
location, No 111, Fourth street, Opposite city 
hall, where he has since been conducting the busi- 
ness of dealing in cook and heating stoves, Japan 
and house-furnishing goods and table cutlery. 
He manufactures everything in the line of tin, 
sheet iron, and copper ware, also makes spouting 
and tin roofing a specialty. 


; Bostwick, NATHAN, was born November 2, 1819, 
in Pike township, Bradford county, Pennsylvania: 
emigrated to Ohio with his parents in 1830, land- 
ing at Newark, and living the first winter in Mc- 
Kean township, this county. In the spring of 
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1831 the family moved into Milford township. 
Knox county, and settled upona farm. He was 
married in 1840, to Adaline A. Beardslee; they 
had seven children, all boys, as follows: Julius C., 
George F., Henry C., William W., Burr W., Har- 
mon R., and John A., all living but Julius C., who 
died of hemorrhage of the lungs, while in the 
army, at Shiloh, April-9, 1862. Nathan Bostwick 
went into the army at the breaking out of the war 
of the Rebellion, in 1861, taking with him two ot 
his boys, Julius C. and George F. The latter was 
desperately wounded at Atlanta, July 22, 1864, by 
a cannister shot through the thigh, and with his 
father, fell into the hands of the enemy, and was 
taken to Andersonville prison pen. He had before 
been a prisoner for a month, and had been ex- 
changed at Vicksburgh, having been captured in a 
fight with Wheeler’s cavalry, near Middleburgh, 
Tennessee. He made his escape from Andersoa- 
ville in October, and hiding in swamps or bayous 
was pursued with bloodhounds, but finally secured 
a skiff and paddling down the Ocomulgee river, 
reached the Federal gunboats in safety. This 
young man suffered terribly from his wounds and 
prison lite, a complete history of which would 
make an interesting volume. Nathan Bostwick 
went into the army as recruiting officer October 18, 
1361, at Columbus, Ohio, with the rank of second 
lieutenant; was attached to company G, which 
was sent, with three other companies of the same 
regiment, to Warsaw, Kentucky, in January, 1862, 
where they settled some trouble between the Un- 
ion men and rebels of that place. Company G 
remained in Warsaw until in February, when they 
returned to Cincinnati, and soon after joined the 
expedition against Fort Donelson, and was in the 
last day’s battle at that place. After the battle 
company G,, Lieutenant Bostwick being then in 
command, escorted eleven hundred rebel prisoners 
to St. Louis, from which place, in company with a 
portion of company C, of the same regiment, they 
escorted all the officers captured at Fort Donel- 
son to Camp Chase, at Columbus. Lieutenant 
Bostwick came home from this place, sick with 
typhoid fever, but his company went on to Boston 
with the field and staff of that capture. Upon 
his recovery from his very severe illness, he rejoined 
his company at Bolivar, Tennessee, in June, 1862, 
and in September took command of company C, 
Twenticth regiment, with rank of first lieutenant. 
He continued in command of this company through 
the Vicksburgh campaign, the captain of company 
C having resigned. He was commissioned first lieu- 
tenant May 9, 1862, and was with Grant during all 
the operations of the army for the capture of 
Vicksburgh ; the first battle of that campaign in 
which the regiment was engaged being at Thomp- 
son’s Hill, fought immediately after the battle of 
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Grand Gulf. He was also in the battle of Ray- 
mond and that of Jackson immediately following 
it; also the battle of Champion Hill, where he 
received a sun stroke, from which he yet suffers. 
The siege of Vicksburgh lasted forty-seven days, 
during which he was on duty almost incessantly, 
day and night, fighting and working in the trenches. 
After the-surrender the Twentieth remained in 
camp until Sherman marched to Meridian Missis- 
sippi, in February, 1864. Lieutenant Bostwick 
was promoted to captain, January 30, 1864, and 
transferred to the command of his old company, 
G, accompanying Sherman to Meridian. After 
that campaign, the regiment re-enlisted as veterans, 
and Captain Bostwick came home on veteran fur- 
lough. The furlough having expired, the regiment 
rendezvoused at Cairo, Illinois, marching thence 
up the Tennessee river to Clifton, Tennessee, and 
over the Sand mountains, a distance of three hun- 
dred miles, joining Sherman at Ackworth, Georgia, 
shortly after engaging in the siege and battle of 
Kenesaw Mountain. Captain Bostwick was in the 
charge made by his division at this place. The 
next desperate battle in which he was engaged was 
that before Atlanta, July 22, 1864, where his divis- 
ion, under General Leggett, surrounded by Hood’s 
forces was attacked in front and rear, and engaged 
in some of the hardest fighting of the war. Cap- 
tain Bostwick says their division moved across 
their breastworks five times during the day, fight- 
ing first on one side, then on the other. He was 
wounded twice in this action—with a sliver from a 
ball in the left eye, and a piece of shell in the left 
knee—and fell into the hands of the enemy. The 
brigade lost about one-half of its number in this 
bloody battle, in which it was frequently engaged 
in a hand-to-hand conflict. After his capture, 
Captain Bostwick was robbed of two hundred and 
thirty dollars in money, and most of his outer 
clothing, except his boots, which, being a fine, 
heavy pair, he refused to give up except with his 
life, and when a rebel captain approached for the 
purpose of taking them, he received such a kick in 
a vital part as sent him several feet distant, and 
nearly ended his life. Captain Bostwick expected 
to be riddled with rebel bullets for this act, as the 
guards were all around him, but, probably from 
admiration of his pluck, they did not molest him. 
The rebel officer, however, after regaining his 
breath and his feet, again approached him, with 
the intention, no doubt, of running him through 
with his sabre, but just before attempting the cow- 
ardly act, he discovered a small Masonic emblem 
attached to the captain’s waistcoat. This stopped 
him, and turning to the guards he ordered them to 
take the belligerent captain away. There is no 
doubt but that this mystic sign of Masonry saved 
his life at that time. He was taken to the stockade 
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at Macon, Georgia, and subsequently to Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, and placed in prison. He 
was again taken sick anc remained for some time 
in the hospital, being treated by Dr. Todd, a rebel 
and brother of Mrs. Lincoln. From there he was 
taken to Columbia, South Carolina, October 6, 
1864. Here he was outrageously treated, being 
sick with chills and fever and compelled to lie on 
the ground, without shelter or medical attention 
for three weeks, and came near dying, being re- 
duced to a skeleton. He was then put into a tent 
hospital, and treated by a doctor named LaGrone, 
a Frenchman, from whom he received much atten- 
tion. December 1, 1864, he made his escape in 
company with Captain McFadden, of the Fifty- 
seventh New York, and H. C. Payne, a sergeant 
of the Twentieth Illinois. They travelled twenty- 
seven nights through the smoky mountains of 
North Carolina, travelling only in the dead of night, 
aided, fed and piloted on their way by the negroes, 
and reached our lines at Knoxville, Tennessee, 
December 27, 1864. Here he reported to Gener- 
al Carter, provost marshal at that place, who or- 
dered clothing for the starved and ragged prison- 
ers, forwarding them to Chattanooga, and from 
thence to Nashville. After being ordered to vari- 
ous places Captain Bostwick obtained a leave of 
absence and came home, remaining, however, only 
a short time, when he went by way of New York 
to join Sherman, then on the march to the sea. 
He was promoted major January 11, 1865, and 
joined Sherman and the Twentieth regiment at 
Goldsborough, North Carolina, After Lee’s sur- 
render he asked permission of his brigade com- 
mander, General R. K. Scott, afterward governor 
of South Carolina, to resign, believing the war 
over; and his health being poor he wished to re- 
turn home. His resignation being accepted, he 
came to Washington, settled with the Government, 
and was there at the time of the assassination of 
President Lincoln, after which he came home to 
his farm in Knox county. He subsequently sold 
his farm and spent some time-traveling in the 
west; living a short time near Fredericktown, Ohio, 
Charleston, Illinois, and Mount Vernon, Ohio. 
In April, 1873, he settled in Newark, engaging in 
the drug business, where he yet remains. This 
brief biography, merely touches upon the military 
life of this gallant soldier. The story of his cap- 
ture, prison life, sufferings, and subsequent escape, 
would make a very readable volume of many pages, 
and would verify the fact that “truth is stranger 
than fiction.” He tells of his continual but many 
times unsuccessful efforts to escape; of sickness, 
exposure, hunger, and the horrors of prison life; 
of his escape in a strange manner with two con- 
federates; of their hiding in the swamps and 
mountains; of exposure and starvation; of being 


tracked by bloodhounds, who came suddenly upon 
them ina dark gorge in the mountains, compelling 
them to fight for their lives, which they did, and 
came off victorious; of capturing a rebel picket 
that was in their way, killing one man and taking 
two others prisoner; of continual hairbreadth es- 
capes, and incessant danger, and above all, of the 
faithfulness of the blacks, who never once _ be- 
trayed them, but fed and guided them on their 
way at the peril of their own lives. People scarce- 
ly realize that they have in their midst living, walk- 
ing heroes, before whose deeds of daring and suf- 
fering the most intricate combinations of fiction 
pale and become commonplace. 


Bower, CHARLES D., railroad employee. He 
was born in Wurttemburg, Germany, April 21, 
1857; moved to Delaware, Ohio, in 1861, and 
came to Newark in 1870. He was married to Miss 
Emma Undernaher) of Newark, in 1875. ‘They 
have two children: Lulu M., born March 17, 1876; 
Charles Frederic, February, 1878. Mrs. Bower is 
the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Undernaher who now 
live in Newark. Mr. Bower was formerly engaged - 
in the bakery business, and at times followed 
market gardening, but for past three years, has 
been in the employ of the Baltimore & Ohio rail- 
road. 


BrRaDy, CORRINGTON S., Jate auditor. — Mr. 
Brady, a native of Huntingdon county, Pennsyl- 
Brady was born April 16, 1849; son of Dr. Gilbert 
vania, of Irish parents. He came to this county 
while a young man, and -engaged in teaching 
school, after which he was engaged in the drug 
business and the manufacturing of oil, and subse- 
quently engaged in farming, in which business he 
was engaged at the time of his death. Dr. Brady 
was appointed clerk of the court in 1844, and 
served eight years, having been elected county re- 
corder in 1842, and served two years. Corrington 
S. Brady was educated in the public schools of this 
city. In 1867 he entered as clerk. the office of 
county auditor, and remained in the office in this 
capacity, until 1875, when he was elected county 
auditor, and re-elected in 1877, serving two years 
the first, and three the second term. Mr. Brady 
was married February 22, 1872, to Miss Malissa 
Showman, daughter of Jacob Showman, of this 
city; three children: Mattie A., Minnie B. and 
James T. 


BROOKE, SAMUEL W., inventor and manufacturer 
of a patent flour and meal chest, was born May 15, 
1833, in Gratiot, Licking county; moved with his 
parents to Brownsville in this county; from there 
to Danville, Knox county; from there to Zanes- 
ville, Muskingum county. His father died in 
Danville in 1838. He came to Newark when he 
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was sixteen years old, and learned cabinet-making 
with his oldest brother. Of his father’s family 
there were eleven children—nine still living. His 
father was Dr. William I. Brooke. He was mar- 
ried to Maria Whitehead August 9, 1853, who was 
born December 6, 1834. Her parents were 
pioneers of this county. Her mother died at the 
age of eighty-one years. Her father died in the 
year 1868, when seventy years of age. ‘They have 
seven children: Mattie E., born April 9, 1854; 
Edwin F., September 19, 1855; Sylvia L., Sep- 
tember 13, 1857; Jessie B., February -21, 1860; 
Samuel W., jr., November 23, 1862; Frank B., 
November 28, 1868, and Lizzie C., November 21, 
1870. Edwin is married to Rosa Jennings; is a 
machinist, and is living in Newark. Sylvia is mar- 
ried to Albert Cunningham, formerly of Union 
county, a printer by trade, and is living in Newark. 
Jessie is married to William J. Francis; is living in 
Newark; a carpenter by trade. Mr. Brooke car- 
ried on the cabinet and undertaking business until 
recently. He invented the flour and meal chest; 
and is now engaged in its manufacture, and in 
selling territory. It is an article of great merit 
and utility. He enlisted in the late war in the fall 
of 1861, as drum major of the Seventy-sixth Ohio 
volunteer infantry, and was transferred to the 
regimental band; served eleven months, and was 
mustered out of service by a governmental act, as 
he says, to abolish bands in the army; returned to 
Newark, and recruited a company for the six 
months’ service, and served as first lieutenant com- 
pany I, One Hundred and Twenty-ninth Ohio 
volunteer infantry ; at the expiration of his term 
of service he returned to Newark, and enlisted in 
company C, One Hundred and Thirty-fifth Ohio 
volunteer infantry one hundred days’ men, and 
went out as second lieutenant. 


Brown, ALEXANDER, retired farmer, Newark. 
He was born in Westmoreland county, Pennsylva- 
nia, March 25,1811. He came to Morgan county, 
Ohio, in 1843, and the next year moved to near 
Asbury, Perry county; here he taught vocal music 
about six years, and here was married to Mary 
McCracken, May 6, 1848. She was married in the 
same house in which she was born, April 19, 1824. 
About a month after their marriage, Mr. and Mrs. 
Brown moved to Flint ridge in this county, where 
he bought a farm of thirty-four. acres, on which 
they lived until the death of Mrs. Brown, July 4, 
1877. After this sad event, Mr. Brown travelled 
through the east a few months; then returned, and 
attended Mr. Hammond’s tabernacle meetings in 
Zanesville about a month. Mr. Brown has been 
an active member of the Associate Reformed 
church forty-seven years, and still, at his advanced 
age, is a regular and constant attendant upon all 
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the church services. He is also an ardent advo- 
cate of temperance. He Is passionately fond of 
music, and has used his talent to a good purpose. 
Mr. Brown has three children: John, Margaret 
Viola and Mary Elizabeth. John is a school-teach- 
er, IS married, and lives on Flint ridge; the two 
daughters also reside in the same locality. 


Brown, S. M., was born in New Concord, Mus- 
kingum county, Ohio, June 2, 1854. He is the 
son of Alexander Brown of the same place, a car- 
penter, who died July 2, 1871, at the age of sixty 
years. His mother, Margaret, died August 25, 
1863, aged forty-five years. ‘The subject of this 
sketch, when a young man, learned the carpenter 
trade, at which he worked four years, when he was 
employed by the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. 
from September 14, 1873, to March 16, 1877, 
when he returned to his former home and remain- 
ed until October, 1878. He came to Newark Sep- 
tember 11th, and commenced work with H. & C. F. 
Blandy in the foundry business. He continued 
with them one year and four months. At the age 
of twenty-four years he became a member of the 
United Presbyterian church of New Concord, Ohio. 
In July, 1879, he took his letter from that church 
and joined the Second Presbyterian, of Newark. 
His home, at present, is with Mr. T. G. Speers, of 
Newark. 


Brown, SARAH Mrs., was born in Zanesville, 
June 25, 1834, daughter of James Graig, of that 
city. She was married to Robert Brown, October 
2, 1855. By this marriage she had five children: 
Harry F., born July 4, 1856; Asa T., born March 
25, 1858; Smith T., born December 13, 1860; 
Charles H., born February 28, 1862; Anna E., 
born January 11, 1864. At an early day of Mr. 
Brown’s life he learned the milling trade with his 
father, and later went with the Central Ohio rail- 
road company as baggage-master, afterward as 
fireman on a locomotive, and later as an engineer. 
He followed railroading sixteen years. He was 
killed by an explosion of a locomotive November 
2, 1869. Harry Brown is a baker by occupation, 
and now lives in Dennison, Ohio; Asa is a cigar- 
maker, and lives in Mansfield, Ohio; Smith isa 
dealer in stock at Zanesville, Ohio; Charles is 
clerking in the blind asylum in Columbus, Ohio ; 
Miss Anna is learning dressmaking with Miss 
Prompter, of Newark. 


Brown, Mrs. Eva, was born in Coshocton, 
Ohio, February 9, 1843; moved to Knox county 
with her parents, and remained there until she 
was fourteen years old. She was married to John 
Brown, and is the mother of one child, Joseph, 
born April 9, 1860, who is now running on the 
Hocking Valley railroad. Mrs. Brown is the 
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daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Adam Shock, of Co- 
shocton. Her father died when she was six years 
old; her mother is living in Newark in the Seven- 
ty-eighth year of her age. Mr. John Brown was 
a member of company C, Thirty-second regiment 
Ohio volunteer infantry, and was killed at Cham- 
pion Hills. 


Brown, Isaiau M., engineer on the Baltimore 
& Ohio railroad. He has served in this capacity 
about six years. He is the son of Henry and 
Caroline M. Brown, and was born January 19, 
1850, in Perry county, Ohio. He lived there un- 
til he was twenty years of age, when he removed 
to Indiana, remaining there about three years, 
when he removed to Newark, where he has since 
resided. He was married to Anna Reams, of Co- 
lumbus, October 10, 1878. She was born June 


6, 1857, in Franklin county. Mr. Brown’s 
mother, a widow, lives with him. His father died 
November 22, 1862, in Nashville, Tennessee. 


He was a soldier in the late war, in company A, 
Thirty-first Ohio volunteer infantry, from Perry 
county. Mr. Brown is the old oldest son of H. 
and Caroline Brown. He had but one brother, 
George W. He died in Kansas, November 30, 
1879, at the age of twenty-seven, having been ab- 
sent from home four years. 


BrRuBAKER, Mrs. ARABELLA, born in Licking 
township, January 6, 1818. She was the daugh- 
ter of William C. Young, who came from Vir- 
ginia to Licking county in the fall of 1817. The 
customary way of traveling in those days was on 
horse back, and in this way Mr. Young brought 
his wife and all that he had, making two trips for 
that purpose. He located on the farm now owned 
by H. Ronan, purchasing fifty acres of land. By 
industry and economy he had increased his farm 
to one hundred acres, at the time of his death, 
which occurred April 12, 1838, at the age of 
forty-four years. His wife died in August, 1877, 
aged eighty-four. The subject of this sketch was 
married to Abram P. Brubaker; April 7, 1836. 
They have six children: Elizabeth E., born Feb- 
ruary, 1837; Dorothea, who died August 22, 1845, 
aged two years and ten months; Peter W., born 
March 20, 1846; Rebecca, born March 19, 185 it 
died August 23, 1877. Abram P. Brubaker was 
born in Page county, Virginia, August 5, 1811; 
moved to Licking county in the fall of 1829 with 
his mother, and located on the farm now owned 
by William Smith, on the Hebron road in Union 
township. He now lives in South Newark, where 
he has a very pleasant home, in addition to which 
he owns a farm of three hundred acres in Union 
township. 


Browne, James M.—Mr.. Browne’s  great- 


grandfather, Peter Browne, owned a farm upon 
which a part of the city of Camden, New Jersey, 
is now located. He was a shipwright by trade, 
and latterly lived in Philadelphia. His grand- ° 
father, William Browne, was born in Philadelphia, 
September 10, 1734. The indenture of appren- 
ticeship, dated May 1, 1748, by which he was 
bound to a shipwright for seven years, is still in 
the possession of Mr. Browne. During the Revo- 
lution he was a member of General Washington’s 
staff, and served his country with distinction. 
Liberty Jrowne, the father of the subject of this 
sketch, was born in Philadelphia about half past 
three o’clock in the afternoon of July 4, 1776; 
probably the first born free American citizen. He 
was a merchant and manufacturer of gold and 
silver-ware, and began business with moncy bor- 
rowed from the Franklin loan, a fund set apart by 
Benjamin Franklin to assist worthy and _ faithful 
apprentices in starting in business for themselves 
upon the completion of their apprenticeship. He 
was paymaster in the War of 1812, was president 
of the council of Philadelphia for nine years, jus- 
tice of the peace, and a political orator of note. 
‘The names of a few of the members of his house- 
hold indicate a great change during the past cen- 
tury. His name was Liberty, Patience a nurse, 
Justice a ward, Comfort a servant, and Peace and 
Plenty that of two dogs. Mr. Browne was born 
in Philadelphia November 5, 1809, the sixth of a 
family of ten children, and is a patternmaker by 
trade. He came from Philadelphia to Zanesville, 
Ohio, in 1839, and remained there seven years, 
then moved to Newark, where‘he has resided ever 
since, except two years spent in Louisiana. For 
twenty-five years he was a member of the volunteer 
fire department of this city, and was chief engineer 
for fifteen years. He also served five years in the 
fire department of Zanesville. In 1859 he was 
city marshal, in 1869 70 member of the city coun- 
cil, and in 1878 was clected city weight master and 
market master which position he has retained since. 
Fle was married in 1833 to Harriet Bradley, of 
Philadelphia, and has six children living; Nesbitt 
Liberty, Mary Elizabeth, Franklin Henry, James 
Madison, jr., Albert B. and Lawrence H.  ~ 


Brick, Dr. Joun J., was one of the early settlers 
of Newark, and for many years was one of the 
best known citizens of our county and of central 
Ohio. His father (William Brice) was a native of 
Maryland, who, however, removed to Aexandria 
Virginia, where he was engaged in the milling busi- 
ness and in merchandizing at the time of his death 
which occurred about the year 1786. He left a 
widow and five children, of which the subject of this 
sketch (born int781) was the youngest. Some 
years after the death of William Brice, his widow, 
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with her five children, removed to western Penn- 
sylvania, where her three daughters were married, 
and where she died in 1817. Her oldest son, Ben- 
jamin J. Brice removed to Harrison county, western 
Virginia, where he married Sarah, daughter of Col- 
onel Benjamin Wilson, reared a large family, and 
closed an unusually long, active and useful life. 

John J. Brice, by the judicious use of his patri- 
mony, was enabled to acquire a good education, 
professional and otherwise. He studied medicine 
with Dr. Mowry of Pittsburgh, and it is said was a 
medical student, for a time in Uniontown, Penn- 
sylvania. He also attended a course of medical 
lectures in Philadelphia, and was afterward associ- 
ated in the practice of his profession with Dr. 
Mowry, his preceptor, who was a physician of 
much repute. 

Dr. Brice, however, soon decided to make a per- 
manent location in the west, and with that view, 
travelled in that direction as far as Lawrenceburg, a 
small town on the banks of the Ohio river, below 
the mouth of the Big Miami, in the then Indiana 
territory. On his way back he travelled on horse- 
back through Ohio, and took Newark in his route, 
where, tarrying for a short time, a great demand ex- 
isted for his professional services, and he did not 
leave until the sickness which then prevailed both 
in town and country had, in a great measure, sub- 
sided. This was inthe autumn of 1805 (although 
it is elsewhere stated on the authority of Dr. J. N. 
Wilson, that it was probably in 1803), and about the 
beginning of winter he returned to Harrison coun- 
ty, Virginia, where he, in January, 1806, consum- 
mated a previously existing matrimonial engage- 
ment with Anne, daughter of Colonel Benjamin 
Wilson, of said locality. He still intended to lo- 
cate at Lawrenceburg, and came here shortly after 
his marriage, to close up his business, by collecting 
his accounts, and getting ready for the removal. 
But not being very successful in making collections, 
he, while thus engaged, was again drawn into prac- 
tice, and it is quite likely that the longer he re- 
mained the less probable it became that he would 
ever become a citizen of Indiana territory. 

Thus the summer of 1806 wore away, also the 
autumn and a portion of the winter succeeding, 
when in February, 1807, he brought his wife to 
Newark, she having until this time remained at her 
father’s, where, on the thirtieth of November, she had 
given birth to her only son, Benjamin W. Brice, 
now a resident of Baltimore. The first house, or 
rather cabin, they occupied stood on the west side 
of First street, between Main and Church. Dr. 
Brice practiced his profession in Newark for nearly 
half a century, and his methods and merits as a 
physician are presented much at length in liberal 
quotations from the essay of the late Dr. J. N. 
Wilson on the diseases and mode of treatment, in 


early times in Newark and the Licking valley. It 
may be well to say in addition, that he was a faith- 
ful, careful, judicious and successful practitioner— 
that in the vigor of life he possessed and exercised 
remarkable skill, care and judgment in his pro- 
fession, backed by the accumulating and constantly 
increasing acquirements of a careful student, as 
well as rigid analysis and judicious deductions 
from all the notable cases coming under his treat- 
ment. His talents, attainments and skill were 
recognized in high quarters, professional and non- 
professional. Dr. Brice was an eminently practical 
man in the management of business matters, and 
it is not'surprising that one so energetic, industrious, 
and frugal, and of such sound judgment should 
have accumulated a large estate, so that at his 
death he was one of the wealthiest men in Licking 
county. During the last twenty years of his life he 
was a member of the Presbyterian church, and died 
in December, 1853, aged seventy-two years. 


Brick, Mrs. Anng, wife of Dr. Brice, was a 
daughter of Colonel Benjamin Wilson, a gentleman 
of wealth and distinction of Harrison county, Vir- 
ginia, and was born there January 17, 1786.. She 
was married to Dr. John J. Brice in January, 1806, 
and became a resident of Newark, Ohio, in Febru- 
ary, 1807. ‘The beginning of her career here was 
specially marked by the cheerful resignation and 
almost heroic fortitude with which she embraced 
the new life in the west. Reared at her father’s 
home in Virginia, in the midst of abundance, sur- 
rounded with every necessary comfort, including a 
superfluity of house and other servants, never sub- 
jected to cares or drudgery of any kind, she was 
transplanted from that comfortable home in mid- 
winter, with an infant child in arms, a distance of 
one hundred and seventy miles, for the most part 
on horseback, through an almost utter wilderness 
country, to Newark, which was then but the mere 
beginning of a frontier village. Here she was dom- 
iciled in the crudest of log cabins, where the ac- 
customed comforts to which she was used were an 
impossibility, the means to supply the commonest 
wants and necessities, not always available. She 
had to assume the duties and cares of housekeep- 
ing under all their embarrassments without the help 
of a single servant, and with little else to make 
her situation tolerable. Still, though sorely exer- 
cised and grieved in mind by the prospect before 
her, she never thought of yielding to discourage- 
ment, never indulged in repinings, but nerved her- 
self to a cheerful acceptance of the situation, sus- 
tained by an unfaltering confidence that the ability, 
energy and industry of her young husband would 
command success, and that their many privations 
and hardships would be but short lived. That hope 
was not disappointed. Throughout her life she de- 
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voted herself religiously to all her duties as wife, 
mother and friend, abounding always in sympa- 
thetic interest for her neighbors, and ever benefi- 
cently open-handed to help those about her who 
needed help. Mrs. Brice became a member of the 
Presbyterian church in 1833, and died in July, 
1849, in the sixty-fourth year of her age. 


Brice, GENERAL Benjamin W.—General Brice 
was born in Harrison county, Virginia, November 
30, 1806; and is the son of Dr. John J. Brice 
and Mrs. Anne Brice, who brought him to Newark 
in February, 1807. He attended the common 
schools of Newark, also the classical school taught 
by Rev. Thomas D. Baird,.where he had for his as- 
sociate pupils, Dr. J. N. Wilson, John Cunning- 
ham, Elijah Stadden, James R. Stanbery and others. 
He and the last named were also fellow-students at 
Bishop Chase’s school at Worthington, Ohio, as 
well as that of Philander Chase, jr., at Zanesville. 
Both entered the Ohio university, at Athens, Ohio, 
where the subject of this sketch was a sophomore, 
when, July 1, 1825, he was appointed a cadet at the 
United States military school at West Point, and 
where he was graduated July 1, 1829, and pro- 
moted in the army brevet second lieutenant Third 
infantry. Cadet Brice, as appears from “‘Cullom’s 
Biographical Register of the officers and graduates 
of the United States military academy,” (to which 
we are indebted for the military history of General 
Brice), served on frontier duty at Jefferson barracks 
in 1829-30, at Fort Armstrong, upper Mississippi, 
1830-31, and on an expedition against the Sac and 
Fox Indians in 1831—this being the first Black 
Hawk campaign under General Gaines. He re- 
signed in 1832 and engaged in merchandizing in 
Newark. He served as brigade major of Ohio 
militia from 1835 to 1839; was admitted to the bar 
in 1845, and elected associate judge of the com- 
mon pleas court of Licking county in the same year, 
serving two years; at the begining of the Mexican 
war in 1846 he was appointed adjutant general. 
On the third of March, 1847, General Brice was 
re-appointed in the United States army major of 
staff paymaster, and placed on duty in pay depart- 
ment at Cincinnati the same year; and in service in 
the Mexican war at Carmago in 1847, and at Mon- 
terey, Saltillo and Brazos Island in 1848, also at 
Fort Brown, Texas, in 1848-49; disbanded March 
4, 1849, by limititation of law. General Brice was 
re-appointed in the United States army with rank 
of major staff paymaster February 9, 1852, and 
served in the pay department in the southern dis- 
trict of New Mexico, with headquarters at Fort 
Fillmore, New Mexico, from 1852 to 1854. Dur- 
Ing 1854, ’55 °56 his headquarters were at New 
Orleans, Louisiana, and from 1856 to 1859 at 
Fort Bliss (El Paso), in the southern district of 


New Mexico. He was also on special duty a por- 
tion of 1859 in Florida. From 1859 to 1861 he 
served in the district of “Kansas and the territo- 
ries,” his headquarters being Fort Leavenworth. ° 
General Brice remained in the service during the 
first year of the great Rebellion, serving as chief 
of the pay district of Kansas and the territories, 
and in 1862 was transferred to the district of 
Pennsylvania, embracing New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland and West Virginia, with head- 
quarters at Baltimore, Maryland, where he served 
as chief until 1864. On the fourth of October, 
1864, he was placed at the head of the pay depart- 
ment of the army at Washington city, District 
Columbia remaining in that position until January 


- 1, 1872, when he was retired from active service at 


his own request, under the law of July, 17, 1862, hav- 
ing passed the age of sixty-two years. General 
Brice was promoted paymaster-general, with rank 
of colonel, November 29, 1864; brevetted brigadier 
general United States army, December 2, 1864; 
also brigadier general staff paymaster general July 
28, 1866. General B. W. Brice was brevetted 
March 13, 1865, major general of United States 
army for “faithful, meritorious and distinguished 
services in the pay department during the Rebel- 
lion.” General B. W. Brice has entered his seven- 
ty-fifth year, and with his accomplished and kindly 
remembered wife, is living leisurely in dignified 
retirement (oftum cum dignitate), in Baltimore, Mary- 
land, not forgetting, however, to make occasional 
visits to Newark, Ohio, which he now regards, and 
has ever regarded, as his home, and where he is 
always certain of a cordial greeting by his many 
old-time congenial friends, and to which his urban- 
ity, geniality, intelligence and fine conversational 
powers justly entitle him. 


Bonar, FREDERICK A., cigar maker, was born 
in Newark February 9, 1851, learning the cigar- 
making trade with Fred Burrel. He learned 
telegraphing at Newark and was employed by the 
Baltimore & Ohio company, at Lexington, Richland 
county ; taught school at Johnstown, Licking 
county, in 1872, and in 1873, taught school in 
Liberty township, Mercer county, Ohio. He 
returned to Newark and started the cigar making 
business for himself in 1876. He was married to 
Osena Monroe, May 24, 1877, who was born 
November 1, 1860; his father is one of the 
old settlers of Licking county, coming to this 
county in 1825, and is now seventy-three years 
old. He has forty acres of land inside the cor- 
poration of South Newark. The subject of this 
sketch carries on his business and is living on his 
father’s place. 


BUCKINGHAM, Rev. EBENEzER, D. D.—Rev. 
Dr. Buckingham was a son of Hon. Bradley Buck- 
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ingham (an early pioneer settler in Newark, and 
once a leading merchant), and was born in Newark 
in 1816, and died at his residence, in Zanesville, 
March 29, 1876, at the age of 60 years. He wasa 
well educated gentleman and entered the Presby- 
terian ministry in early life, and remained in it 
until his death. Dr. Buckingham was a man of 
amiable temper and disposition, of many admirable 
qualities of head and heart, of vigorous intellectual 
powers, of a logical mind, of excellent pulpit 
talents, and always manifested a kind, catholic 
spirit. Many friends deplored his death. 


BUCKINGHAM, JEROME, attorney, office southeast 
corner of Public square, Newark. Mr. Bucking- 
ham was born in Wyoming county, Pennsylvania, 
on the tenth day of June, 1820. He received a 
common school education, and in the year 1837 he 
entered Kenyon college, at Gambier, Knox county, 
Ohio, remaining two years. ‘Then in 1839 he went 
to Hudson, Ohio, where he graduated in the 


Western Reserve college, in 1841. In the fall of the. 


same year he engaged in the study of law in Zanes- 
ville, Ohio, under the instructions of Goddard & 
Converse, with whom he remained about two 
years. In 1843, he went to Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, where he attended the Harvard law school 
one year. In 1844, he applied to the supreme 
court, at Cleveland, and was admitted to the bar. 
In the fall of the same year he came to Newark, 
where he has since been engaged in the practice of 
law. At this writing there are but three members 
of the Licking county bar who have been longer 
in the profession than Mr. Buckingham. In 1869, 
he was appointed by Governor Hayes, as judge of 
the common please courts of Licking county. In 
this capacity he served one year. He has had the 
honor of being president of the First National 
bank of Newark since its establishment, in 1865. 


BUEHLER, TINNEL, grocery and provision dealer, 
and manufacturer of carriages, wagons, etc. He 
was born at Norristown, Montgomery county, Penn- 
sylvania, September 11, 1833. Attheage of fifteen 
he went to Bucks county, Pennsylvania, to learn 
the blacksmith trade. After learning his trade he 
left Pennsylvania and came to Ohio. He visited 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, and generally without 
any means. Finally, he Janded in Newark, in 1854, 
penniless. He went to work for a man by the 
name of Tom Owens. He worked a short time 
for Mr. Owens and left. He was away one sum- 
mer, and in the fall returned and formed a partner- 
ship with Mr. Owens in the blacksmith business. 
He has remained in Newark ever since, carrying on 
the carriage and wagon making business with the 
exception of two years, when he left his family 
and went to California. He was married to Sarah 
Britton, September 17, 1856. They have three 
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children; Johanna, born February 15, 1858; Wil- 
liam, June 7, 1859, and Franklin, July 19, 1861. 
On the 28th of October, 1873, while out hunting, 
he was deprived of the use of his right hand by 
the accidental discharge of his gun. After suffer- 
ing for more than a year, unable to do anything at 
his trade, through the kindness of Mr. William 
Davis, was employed as night watchman at the 
rolling mill. He held that position six months, 
and then started in the grocery and, provision bus- 
iness on the corner of West Main and Union 
streets, in West Newark, where he is still engaged. 


BURNER, JacoB V.—No. 425 West Main 
street, Newark, wholesale and retail dealer in 
general hardware. Mr. Burner was born in 1838, 
in Newark, and is a son of Henry Burner, de- 
ceased. He received his education in the Newark 
schools. In 1865 he engaged in the dry goods 
and general merchandise business in Newark, and 
continued in the business until 1875; he then 
sold his stock of goods and retired. In Novem- 
ber, 1877, he purchased the entire stock of hard- 
ware owned by the Wells Hardware company, and 
became their successor, and has. since been con- 
ducting it successfully. In 1878 he removed to 
his present location, where he occupies for sales 
and general business, a room twenty-five feet wide 
by one hundred and one feet deep, including base- 
ment and room overhead of some size, which are 
used as depositories; also a room just back of the 
main building, used for depositing steel and iron 
bars, doors, sash, etc. His ‘rooms are all . well 
stocked with everything in the line of general 
hardware, such as nails, iron, steel, carriage goods, 
window-glass, sash, doors, oils, paints, varnishes, 
mechanics’ tools, Fairbanks’ scales, Weir’s culti- 
vators, Lancaster double shovel plows, shovels, 
hoes, forks, and all kinds of steel goods, also 
barbed fence wire, guns, pistols, and a general line 
of tripple plated and table cutlery-ware. He has, 
as employes in his store, five competent young 
men as salesmen, also one traveling salesman, who 
sells goods in seven different counties in the State. 


BuRRELL, FRED, sR., cigar manufacturer, Birk- 
ey’s block, West Main street, Newark, Ohio. Mr. 
3urrell was born in Broome county, New York, in 
1824. At the aye of twelve years he engaged in 
a cigar factory, worked one year at stripping, then 
commenced at the trade and remained three years 
as an apprentice. He continued at his trade as 
journeyman about eighteen years. He traveled 
over and worked in nearly every State in the 
Union. In 1858 he established a cigar factory in 
Mt. Vernon, Knox county, Ohio, which he con- 
ducted successfully about eight years. In 1866 he 
came to Newark, where he has since been carrying 
on the business of manufacturing all kinds of 
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cigars except stogies. He moved to his present 
location on West Main street, in 1874, where he 
oceupies a room forty by twenty feet on the second 
floor in the Birkey block. His goods are all 
manutactured from the best material, such as the 
Connecticut, Havana, and Yara tobacco. He em- 
ploys eight efficient workmen, manufactures about 
four hundred thousand cigars yearly, and pays the 
government from two hundred to three hundred 
dollars per month as revenue tax. 


Buxton, EARL, was born at Brandon, Rutland 
county, Vermont, February 7, 1806. He came 
from Vermont and located in Johnstown in 1832. 
He was married to Mary Ann Shoemaker, daugh- 
ter of Christopher Shoemaker, of Johnstown. 
She was born in that place in 1820. They have 
two children: Murvin, now living at Homer; 
Roswitha, now the wife of S. G. Larimore, of New 
ark. Mrs. Buxton died in 1865. Mr. Buxton 
followed farming until he was about eighteen years 
of age; he then commenced travelling as a must- 
clan, continuing twenty years. 
through the west and has lived in Missouri and 
Arkansas. Some twenty years ago he located per- 
manently in this county. 

PERRY TOWNSHIP. 

BLaANpb, SILAS, farmer, post office, Perryton, was 
born in Ohio, near Zanesville, in 1798; came to 
this county in 1844; was married to Miss Ida Cook- 
sey, who was born in 1807. They have had one 
child, Joel Hamline, born in 1845. Hamline was 
married, in 1867, to Miss Marietta Spencer; they 
had three children: Celestia, Hattie, and Silas 
Herbert. Silas Bland owns eight hundred acres 
of land in this township, and is one of its most re- 
spected citizens. He was born in a tent on the 
banks of the Muskingum river, his father not hav- 
ing a house finished at the time of his birth. 


Brown, WiLL1AM S., farmer, post office, Perry- 
ton, was born in Virginia in 1814, and came to this 
county in 1834; he was married to Miss Minerva 
Lemmert in 1837. ‘The result of this marriage was 
three children. In 1863 his wife died, and, in 
1865, he was married to Miss Ellen ‘Thumwood, 
who was born in London, England, in 1831. One 
child was the result of this union: Greeley H. 
Brown. Mr. Brown owns about four hundred and 
twelve acres of land, one hundred and_ fifty-four 
acres of which is located in Licking county; the bal- 
ance in Muskingum county. His father was born 
in Scotland, and came to the United States many 
years ago. Mr. William S. Brown is one of this 
township's prominent men, attends to his own busi- 
ness, and has plenty of friends among his neighbors. 


ST. ALBANS TOWNSHIP. 
ARBOUR, JOHN, deceased, was born July 12, 


He has travelled. 
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1801. About 1831 he located in Liberty town- 
ship, this county, where he remained about forty- 
six years on the same farm. He married Eliza 
‘Ramey, February 12, 1831. To them were given 
eight children, viz.: Louisa, Pencie R., Emeline, 
Caroline, and two who died in infancy, Maria M. 
and Lewis. ‘The father died September 19, 1879; 
Louisa, December 22, 1841, and Emeline, January 
19, 1864. Lewis W. enlisted in company B, Sev- 
enty-sixth Ohio volunteer infantry, February 27, 
1864, and participated in the following engage- 
ments: Resaca, Dallas, and Kenesaw Mountain. 
In front of Atlanta, July 22, 1864, and near At- 
lanta again on the twenty-eighth of July, at 
Jonesborough, Ship’s Gap, and from thence with 
Sherman to the sea; constituted the city guard at 
Savannah, and was in several skirmishes, viz.: 
Columbia and Bentonville. He received his dis- 
charge at Louisville, Kentucky, July 15, 1865. 
He returned home and married Mary E. Severn in 
1866. ‘They had four children, viz.: Joseph W., 
Johnny, Sylvester and Olden. Johnny died in 
infancy. John Barbour, the subject of this sketch, 
was a faithful member of the Freewill Baptist 
church at Concord. He was one of those peacea- 
ble, quiet men we meet but once in a lifetime. 
His demise was regretted by the entire communi- 
tv. Miss Pencie Barbour and sister are engaged 
extensively in dress-making, and their reputation is 
second to none in the county. 


Bartiz, ExisHa, blacksmith, wagon and _ car- 
riage manufacturer, was born March 16, 1835, in 
Baltimore county. His parents, Elisha and Jemima 
Battie, with their four eldest sons, emigrated to 
Ohio about September, 1835, locating near Hebron. 
Elisha, sr., was born January 31, 1798, and died 
May 31, 1866; Jemima, his wife, was born Febru- 
ary 5, 1805, in sight of Bunker Hill monument. 
Her maiden name was Jemima Stansberry. At 
eighteen years of age the subject of this sketch be- 
gan his present trade, at which he has continued 
nearly all of his time. He was employed by the 
Government during the fall and winter of 1862 
and spring of 1863, building boats at Bridge- 
port, Alabama. He worked at his trade in Cedar 
county, lowa, Berlin, Wisconsin, and Fort Scott, 


Kansas. He married Hellen Gregory, Noyem- 
ber 15, 1866, who was born December 18, 
1846, In Monree township, near Johnstown. 


Her parents, Madison and Sarah Gregory, were 
born, the former in Maryland, the latter in’ Vir- 
ginia. ‘They emigrated to Licking county in an 
early day, locating near Utica. ‘The subject of this 
sketch began life without any help, and, by hard 
work and strict economy, has won himself a good 


home. They have four children: Pearl, Cora, 
Mark E. and Broom. 
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BowMaNn, SAMUEL, merchant, was born June 4, 
1843, in Lancaster, Pennsylvania, where he re- 
ceived his education. He is well fitted for his 
calling. His beginning was that of a clerk for 
Henry Hamilton, of Baltimore, Maryland, in which 
capacity he continued about seven years, changing 
localities from time to time. October, 1879, he 
began with a small stock of groceries, and has 
added a full line of dry goods and sells about nine 
or ten thousand dollars worth of goods yearly. 
The citizens of Alexandria may well be proud of 
Mr. Bowman as a merchant. He is sociable, hos- 
pitable, and ranks among the enterprising mer- 
chants of Licking county. He married Martha 
A. Jordan, December 17, 1874. They have two 
children : Maud, born January 12, 1876, and Cora, 
born July ro, 1877. 


BuTLer, CHARLES, farmer, was born July 16, 
1804, in Blanford, then Hampshire county, Massa- 
chusetts. His parents emigrated to Granville De- 
cember, t805. He spent his early life in Gran- 


ville township, where he received his education at: 


the district schools. He is one of the active, ener- 
getic pioneers of this county, and took an active 
part in introducing the common school system. 
He married Philota D. Pratt, of Berkshire county, 
Massachusetts, April 25, 1829. They had six 
children: Martha M., born January 26, 1830; Elias 
D., born May 22, 1834; Caroline A., born Decem- 
ber 17, 1841; Sarah J., born July 4, 1842; William 
H., born November 19, 1846; Corwin C., born July 
26, 1850, all of whom are living and have children. 
Mr. Butler is a man who is respected by the entire 
community, and is still an active old gentleman. 


Buxton, Mrs. C. A., widow, was born August 
13, 1834, inthe Shenandoah valley, Virginia. No- 
vember 2, 1859, she married David Buxton, who 
was born October 6, 1799, in Brandon, Rutland 
county, Vermont. They have one son, Rufus, 
born July 21, 1864. Mr. Buxton died July 12, 
1879. He was a man of reserved opinions, and 
a consistent member of the Congregational church. 
He emigrated to Johnstown, Licking county, about 
1834, and about one year later came to Alexandria, 
where he remained until his death. 


UNION TOWNSHIP. 


BEAUMONT, WILLIAM, superintendent of the in- 
firmary, post office, Union station. He was born 
in St. Albans township June 6, 1831, and followed 
farming as a business until he was twenty-five 
years old; he then engaged in the mercantile busi- 
ness in the village of Alexandria, Ohio, continuing 
for the period of thirteen years. He received the 
appointment of superintendent of the infirmary 
February 1, 1880, and at once entered upon the 
duties of his office with the energy and devotion 


to business which has heretofore characterized 
him. Mr. Beaumont was a prominent man in his 
township, filling offices of importance for many 
years. He has been master of the St. Albans 
lodge, No. 491, Free and Accepted Masons, for 
six years. He is a very pleasant and agreeable 
gentleman, well calculated for the important place 
which he fills.) He was married to Miss Laura 
Webb October 16, 1856, two children being the 
result of this union. 


Burcu, Homer C., merchant, post office, He- 
bron, was born in. Muskingum county, July 12, 
1842; came to Hebron in 1859, and in September 
of that year, engaged in the milling business, which 
he followed until the tenth of August, 1861, when 
he enlisted in company H, Thirty-first Ohio volun- 
teer infantry; he re-enlisted in 1863, and served 
until the close of the war, the last year being de- 
tailed orderly on General Beard’s staff; General 
Beard commanded Third division, Fourteenth army 
corps; Mr. Burch was wounded at the battle of 
Resaca, Georgia, and captured at Ringgold, 
Georgia, but was parolled in a short time; he was 
married on the tenth of July, 1861, to Miss Kate 
Smith, a native of this county; they have had six 
children: Delbert C., fourteen; Harry, twelve; 
Willie (deceased); Winnie Gertrude, eig] t; Georgie 
H., six, and Maude, four. In 1878 company K, 
Seventeenth Ohio national guard, was organized in 
Hebron, and Mr. Burch was elected captain by 
acclamation, his commission bearing date Decem- 
ber 7, 1878; his company was named Atherton 
guards when organized, in honor of Gibson Ather- 
ton, who represented the thirteenth Congressional 
district in Congress. ‘The company has the re- 
putation of being the finest in the regiment, hav- 
ing won the badge at their first encampment in 
August, 1879, at Camp Hoagland, Zanesville, 
Ohio. Mr. Burch deals extensively in groceries 
and everything pertaining to a first class village 
store. 


Burcu, H. D., grocer, post office, Hebron, was 
born in Muskingum county in 1846; he was mar- 
ried in 1869, to Miss Candace Ruick, and they 
had four children: Otto E., Frank C., Rosa L., 
and Bertie I. He enlisted in 1862, and served 
three years, going out in company A, Tenth Ohio 
volunteer cavalry, as private; was promoted to 
bugler; had his horse captured on two different oc- 
casions; has been postmaster here since 1870; 1s 
first lieutenant of the Atherton guards; he has been 
engaged in his present business since 1869, and 
has made it a‘ success by honorable dealing; he 
and his wife are members of the Methodist Epis- 
copal church, he having been identified with that 
denomination for the past twelve years. 
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WASHINGTON TOWNSHIP. 


Bett, WILLIAM, sR., Utica Ohio.—He was born 
in Green county, Pennsylvania, June 9, 1809, and 
came to Knox county with his father in 1816, and 
located on the farm joining the one on which he 
now lives. He married Nancy R. Hanger, Novem- 
ber 11, 1830, daughter of Jacob Hanger, of Knox 
county. She was born January 29, 1813. They 
went to housekeeping in the house now owned by 
Robert McFarland, where they lived some three 
years, then moved to the vicinity of Martinsburgh, 
lived there one year, then moved to Licking county, 
where he has been living forty-five years. He now 
owns fifty acres of land, where he has lived for 
thirteen years; also forty-eight acres adjoining, in 
Knox county. They have eight children—Aman- 
da, Hiram, Phidelia, Irene, Mary E., Catharine H., 
Alvira. and David G. Amanda was married to 
George Hughes, and died September 8, 1865, leav- 
ing four children. Hiram is now living in Knox 
county, Ohio. Phidelia was married to Peter Crum- 


rine, and died December 5, 1860. Irene now lives in ° 


Utica, and is the wife of John McFadden. Mary 
E. lives in Utica, and is a widow. Catharine is 
now living in Wisconsin, and is wife of Felix 
Bennett. Alvira lives in Utica, and is the wife of 
C. C. Hughes. David G., is now teaching school in 
Knox county. His home is in DeKalb county, 
Indiana, where his wife and one child are living. 
The subject of this sketch is one of the early set- 
tlers, and remembers the Indian squaw being shot 
and her thigh broken by John McClane. She was 
taken to Mr. Bell’s father’s and cared for. Mce- 
Clane was sent to the penitentiary for twenty years, 
The squaw, after remaining at this place two days, 
was carried by Indians to Mt. Vernon on a ham- 
mock made of bark. 
this wound some two weeks after going to Mt. Ver- 
non. McClane, after serving ten years of his time 
died in the penitentiary. Cortland McPeek, hus- 
band of Mary E. Bell, was a soldier in the late war 
for three years. 


BENNINGTON TOWNSHIP. 


CARVER, RANDOLPH, farmer, Bennington town- 
ship, was born in 1852, in this county. His father, 
J. W. Carver, was born in New Hampshire county, 
New Jersey, in 1805. He came to this county in 
1812 with his father. He was married in 1827 to 
Miss Mary Livingston, daughter of Peter Living- 
ston, of this county. She was born in 1805. Mr. 
Carver died in August, 1879. Mrs. Carver died in 
October, 1879. They were the parents of thirteen 
children, eight of whom are living: The subject 
of this sketch was married in 1874 to Miss Eliza 
Moore, daughter of V. R. Moore, of this county. 
She was born in 1855. 


She died from the effects of | 


BOWLING GREEN TOWNSHIP. 


CoopERIDER, GEORGE, Bowling Green township. 
John Cooperider emigrated to Licking county from 
Fayette county, Pennsylvania, in 1815. He had 
twelve children: John, Andrew, Emanuel, Peter, 
David, William, Jacob, Philip, George, Lewis, 
Abraham and Anna Margaret, settled in Licking, 
Perry and Fairfield counties. His son, Emanuel, 
preceded his arrival here by one year, having pre- 
viously married Elizabeth Shelly, of Lancaster 
county, Pennsylvania. Six children resulted from 
this union, three of whom died in early life. The 
remaining three, Anna Margaret, wife of George 
Bixler, John, and George, the subject of this sketch, 
reside in this township. George was born Febru- 
ary 25, 1818, in this township, is a farmer by occu- 
pation, and has always lived here. He married 
Margaret Trout, of Perry county, April ro, 1845. 
They are the parents of ten children: Sarah E. 
(died); Emanuel W., living in Perry county; Joel, 
a physician in Petersburg, Mahoning county, Ohio; 
George, a Lutheran minister in Baltimore, Mary- 
land ; Martha, Martin L., John H., Charles, Noah 
and Herman. 


BURLINGTON TOWNSHIP. 


CONARD, JOSEPH, farmer and stock-dealer, was 
born in 1819, in this county. His father, Nathan 
Conard, was born June 5, 1779, in Loudoun coun- 
ty, Virginia. He was married in 1800 to Miss 
Hannah Butcher, of Hampshire county, Vir- 
ginia. She was born January 7, 1779, in Hamp- 
shire county. They came to Fairfield county, now 
Knox county, in 1805. They came to what is now 
Licking county in 1807. He died September ‘20, 
1854. She died January 28, 1871. They were 
the parents of ten children: John, born June 28, 
1801, died August 28, 1861; Jonah, born January 
1, 1804, died April 20, 1866; Sarah, born Decem- 
ber 24, 1805, died September 20, 1877; Mahlon, 
born February 28, 1808; Amos, born April 20, 
1810; Elizabeth, born February 16, 1812; Anna, 
born July 18, r814; Nathan, born July 21, 1817, 
died July 6, 1880; Joseph, born August 7, 1819; 
Cyrus M., born February r8, 1823. 


Conarb, C. M., farmer and stock-dealer, Bur- 
lington township, was born in 1823, in this town- 
ship. His father’s name is Nathan Conard. C. 
M. Conard was married in 1846 to Miss Phoebe 
Long. She was born in 1826, in this county. She 
died April 4, 1859. They were the parents of 
three children. He again married, in 1860, Miss 
Sarah Kinsey, of Knox county. She was born in 
Coshocton county in 1830. They are the parents 
of nine children. 


CoNnarD, Mrs. Hannau.—Mrs. Conard was 
born in the State of Virginia, in 1779, while 
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yet the Revolutionary war was in progress; became 
the wife of Nathan Conard, and settled in Licking 

county in 1806, while it was yet a part of Fairfield 

county, and died January 28, 1871, at the great 

age of ninety-two years. Mrs. Conard knew from 

experience what it was to live in the wilderness, 
and to endure the toils and, to some extent at least, 
_the privations incident to life on the frontiers. She 
was highly esteemed as a wife and mother, and as 
one of the oldest and best of the pioneers of 

Licking. 

EDEN TOWNSHIP. 


COLVILLE, JAMEs W., was born in Shenandoah 
county, Virginia, April 30, 1795. He was a sol- 
dier in the War of 1812, and came to this county 
in 1826; was married to Leah Baker in 1827, and 
soon thereafter settled on the farm in Eden town- 
ship, where he lived fifty-one years, and where he 
died after a protracted illness, November 7, 1878, 
in his eighty-fourth year. He was a son of Major 
Colville, who, in the valley of Virginia, had at- 
tained some distinction by his military and civil 
services, and by his integrity and intelligence as a 
magistrate and legislator. Rev. Peter Schmucker, 
who was also from Virginia, was the officiating 
clergyman on the occasion of Mr. Colville’s mar- 
riage, July 26,1827. Mr. Colville was an acting 
justice of the peace of Eden township upwards of 
twenty years, and was highly esteemed by his 
neighbors, and by all who had the pleasure of his 
acquaintance, which was not by any means a lim- 
ited number. He was a man of considerable in- 
formation, a patriotic man, a useful, industrious 
citizen, an accommodating neighbor, an upright, 
just magistrate, a kind husband, an affectionate 
father, an honest man, a warm-hearted friend. 


ETNA TOWNSHIP. 


ConineE, Jacop F. esg.—The death of the sub- 
ject of this sketch took place at his residence in 
Etna township June 6, 1880, at the age of seventy- 
seven years. Squire Conine was born in Morris 
county, New Jersey, July 10, 1803, came to this 
county in 1840, served a year asa soldier in the 
Mexican war, doing duty as a member of Captain 
John R. Duncan’s company of rangers on the Rio 
Grande line. He was a gentleman of extensive 
information, conscientious, patriotic, intelligent, and 
always exerted a favorable moral influence. Squire 
Conine had acquired a good degree of scholarship, 
and had written some acceptable historical papers 
for the Pioneer society. 


FALLSBURY. 
CoLvILLE, JAMES, ESQ., son of James W. Col- 
ville, esq., was born in Eden township, Licking 


county, Ohio, June 29, 1836. He intermarried 
with Eleanor, youngest daughter of the late Jor- 


dan Hall, esq., November 8, 1866. He now 
lives in Fallsbury township, where he has lived 
thirteen years, having served as justice of the peace 
for six years. Squire Colville has devoted himself 
industriously and successfully to agricultural pur- 
suits and stock raising; he has also been engaged, 
more or Jess, for sixteen years at school teaching, 
and filling positions in his township involving more 
or less responsibility. His ancestors, paternal and 
maternal, were immigrants to Licking county from 
the Shenandoah valley, in Virginia, where his 
grandfather, Major John Colville, was a prominent 
man for many years, being a representative in the 
Virginia legislature, and occupied other positions 
of prominence. His relatives of old were also ac- 
tive in the Revolutionary war. He is a grandson 
of Aaron Baker, one of the veteran pioneers of 
Licking, who moved to this county from Rocking- 
ham county, Virginia, in 1803, and settled two 
miles north of Newark. His mother, Leah Baker, 
was then only three years old, and is still living in 
this county, at the age of erphty years. She was 


‘one of the hardy, vigorous race of pioneer women 


who courageously encountered the toils, hardships 
and privations incident to life on the frontiers, and 
who is now, after a life of great activity, energy 
and industry, calmly and resignedly near its close. 


FRANKLIN TOWNSHIP. 


Cooper, JAMES.—Mr. Cooper, the son of Henry 
and Elizabeth Cooper, was bern in Marshall 
county, West Virginia, January 15, 1820. His 
parents were farmers, and James adopted this as 
his avocation, following it in his native place 
until 1868, when he came to this county, :liv- 
ing six years near Brownville, then removing to this 
township, where he has since resided. He was 
elected justice of the peace for Franklin township 
in April, 1879, and is a member of the orders of 
Odd Fellows and Masons. Mr. Cooper has been 
twice married. His first wife was Drusilla Linville, 
of Washington county, Pennsylvania, whom he mar- 
ried April 20, 1848, and by whom he had five 
children. Of these only Elizabeth V., and Mary 
B. survive. His wife died December 31, 1859. 
His second marriage was with Jane Buchanan, of 
Marshall county, Virginia, solemnized May 15, 
1860. Of his eight children by this marriage, five 
are living: Flotilla Ann, Ella Jane, Carrie Spen- 
cer, John Henry, and James Buchanan. 


CONNEL, JoHN.—Mr. Connel was born in 
Madison township, April 2, 1830. When he was 
six or seven years old his parents moved to New- 
ark. He there learned the carpenter trade and 
worked at it in Newark until 1878, when he pur- 
chased the farm upon which he now resides, and 
removed to the country. Mr. Connel was married 
to Mary E. Goodwin, of Newark, January 1o, 
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1856. Their children are Ada Ey George Ws, 
Nettie B., and Stella May. 


CouLTEer, Presron F.—Mr. Coulter was born 
in Franklin township, October 21, 1827. His 
father, John Coulter, was a native of Washington 
county, Pennsylvania, where he was born, Decem- 
ber 19, 1796, and when only one or two years old 
his parents moved to Butler county, Ohio, and 
alterwards, in 1810, to Licking county. His 
mother, Matilda Pumphrey, was a Virginian by 
birth. He was married May 30, 1851, to Lydia 
E. Dodd, of Belmont county, Ohio, who is one 
year and seven days his junior. His children are, 
Horace M., born July 3, 1852; Eva M., born July 
13, 1854; Mary A., born May 1, 1857; John C., 
born March 18, 1859, and died February 28, 1862; 
Lorin, born September 8, 1861; May, born Octo- 
ber 14, 1863; Rollin, born May 30, 1866; Edwin 
Stanton, born June 9, 1868; Frank H., born 
March 20, 1870, and Howard E., born August 29, 
1875. Since his marriage Mr. Coulter has resided 


in Madison, Bowling Green and Frankiin town-. 


ships successively. His occupation is farming and 
stock raising, also makes a specialty of raising and 
selling fine sheep. 


Coutter, W. C., son of John Coulter, one of | 


the early settlers of this county, was born in this 
township March 13, 1832. His early life was 
active and varied. He taught school at seventeen 
and the next year attended school at the Ohio 
Wesleyan university, Delaware, Ohio. He was 


: : . : 
then employed about eighteen months in building 


telegraph roads in this State and in Indiana. He 
next went west with a flock of sheep and remained 
there two years when he returned to Licking 
county. He remained here five or six years and 
then spent two years along the Ohio river in Scioto 
county, Ohio. In 1860 he returned to this town- 
ship and has remained here since. In 1855 he 


married Catharine Irwin, of this township. He 
has two children, Lenora and Ella M. Mr. Coul- 


ter is an extensive sheep grower, and has imported 
a valuable stock of sheep from Vermont into this 
county. 


Cummins, Mrs. Saran A., was born December 
8, 1821, in Guernsey county. She married John 
Cunmins November 28, 1841, who was born in 
Rockingham, Virginia, August 30, r814, and was 
the son of ‘Thomas Cummins and Mary Bowers. 
Mr. Cummins was a farmer and a member of the 
United Brethren church. He died September 4, 
1858. Mrs. Cummins’ parents are from Cumber- 
land valley, Pennsylvania. Her father, William 
McVicker, was born April 5, 1778; her mother, 
Sarah A. Lisney, was born March 18, 1786; her 
brothers and sisters are Jonathan C., born April 


11, 1802; James, born August 21, 1803; William, 
born March 3, 1806; Alexander, born December 
25, 1809; Aaron, born August 11, ToL2es Achor, 
born December 2, 1813; Samuel F., born April 3, 
1816: Rebecca, born February 21, 1819; John C., 
born February 13, 1824; Stephen, born March 4; 
1827; Mary, born May 3, 1829. Her children are 
Mary Jane, wife of Harrison Moore, of Kansas ; 
Sarah T. (deceased); Lora H., wife of William 
Griffith, of Lima township ; John, William T. (de- 
ceased), David, Martha Ann (deceased), Sylvester, 
and Rena May. Mrs.Cummins is a member of the 
Presbyterian church. 


Courson, James S., was born August 24, 
1843, in Bowling Green township. His father, 
Alexander, and his grandparents, Isaac and Jane 
Courson, came from Pennsylvania. He was born 
and bred a farmer, but during the last seven or 
eight years, has followed stone masonry as a trade, 
Until within a few months he has resided in his 
native township. His brothers and sisters living, 
are: Ananias, of this county; Cornelius, living in 
Memphis, Tennessee; Charles W., who resides in 
Missouri; Mary Ann, wife of John Abraham, of 
Oskaloosa, Iowa; Nancy, married to Harvey Dust- 
himer, of this township, and Martha J., the wife of 
Abram Eby, living in Bowling Green township. 
Mr. Courson was married November 27, 1879, to 
Rachel Irwin, daughter of Hamilton and Catharine 
Irwin. Mr. and Mrs. Courson are members of the 
Methodist church. 


GRANVILLE TOWNSHIP. 

Batty, L. B.,Concord, Hancock county, Iowa. 
His father, John B. Bailey, came from New York 
to Ohio in 1837, locating near Granvilie. He 
went to Wisconsin in 1861, and to Iowa in 1864, 
where he died in 1875. He was the parent of 
four sons, one of whom, Rolla, was killed by light- 
ning in 1876. Smith was a farmer on the Pacific 


coast. John B. and L. B. are farmers at Bailey’s 
Grove, Iowa. L. B. Bailey was born near Gran- 
ville. 


He left Ohio in 1868, was married in 1864 
to Miss F. A. Ocian, of Wisconsin. They are the 
parents of two boys, Charles and Edwin B. 


Cask, Grove, was born in Connecticut January 
20, 1800. He was brought te Licking county, 
Ohio, in 1807, by his parents, Major Grove and 
Cinderilla Case, who settled in Granville, where 
they deceased. He died in 1836 or ’7, aged fifty- 
six years. His wife survived him until January, 
1867, aged eighty-seven years. Major Case built 
the well-known house in Granville, in which he 
kept hotel from 1810 until 1814 or’15. He served 
as major in the War of 1812; was at Fort Meigs 
when besieged. He, in company with Silas Win- 
cbell, erected the first grist-mill in Granville town- 
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ship. He was the father of four children—three 


sons, born in Connecticut, viz: Grove, Norton and 
_ Jarvis; one daughter, Lucinda, born in Granville. 


_ stock-raising, as his vocation. 


All of the children are living, except Norton, 
who deceased in March, 1879. Mr. Case was 
reared a farmer, and has followed farming and 
He married Laura 
Carpenter, of Delaware county, Ohio, May 15, 
1821; born October 10, 1797; daughter of Nathan 
Carpenter, a soldier of the War of 1776. They 
settled on North street, Granville township, Licking 
county, Ohio, on the farm now occupied by his 
grandson-in-law. He erected the residence, now 
In use, in which they lived for fifty-six years. In 


October, 1877, they moved on the farm where 


) they are now living, which he had purchased in 


1876. ‘Their residence is a fine brick sturcture. 
They reared a family of three children: Lucius A. 
married Polly Rose, in 1844, daughter of Levi 
Rose. and he deceased July 3, 1866; Laura J. died 
at the age of seventeen years; Lucy C. married 


James Sennett, and died two years after her mar-- 


riage. 


Ciousr, Rev. Noan.—The parentage of Mr. 
Clouse was on the father’s side, High Dutch, and 
on the mother’s side, English, who settled in New- 
England in very early times. One of his grand. 
fathers served seven years inthe Revolutionary war, 
The place of their nativity was Washington county. 
Pennsylvania, where they lived to an advanced age. 
The subject of this sketch, Mr. N. Clouse, was 
born in Washington county, Pennsylvania, on the 
first of October, 1813. He received a moderate 
select schcol education while young—good for 
these days. Having attained his majority, he 
moved to Ohio, and !ocated in Tuscarawas county 
in the spring of 1835. On the twenty-third of 
October, 1835, he was united in marriage to Miss 
Rebecca Ashbrook, whose parents came of the 
old English and Dutch nationalities, and settled on 
the borders of the States of Virginia and Pennsyl- 
yania, where her parents were born. From thence 
they removed to Washington county, Pennsylvania, 
where they were blessed with a family of two sons 
and four daughters. Mrs. Rebecca Clouse mee 
Ashbrook was born in Washington county, Pennsyl- 
yania, July 4, 1806, and is still living, enjoying an 
active, old age. The religious life of Mr. Clouse 
began at the time of his conversion at the age of 
fourteen years, and continued in a special call to 
the ministry of the Baptist denomination in the 
year 1841, when he was licensed to preach by the 
Dover Baptist church, and was subsequently 
ordained in the same church in the year 1343. 
During these calls to preach, the exercise of his 
mind led him to seek the means of a better educa- 
tion for the duties involved. He studied as the 


means of qualification, the Latin, German and 
Greek languages, with other essential helps under 
private tutors. For several years he served Sugar 
Creek, Magnolia, New Jefferson and White-eye- 
plains churches. In the fall of 1847, he removed 
to Licking county, Ohio, under a call from the 
Newark Baptist church, with whom he labored 
about sixteen months. Following this pastoral he 
supplied, and was the pastor of the following 
churches, viz: Alexandria, Union, Homer, Liberty, 
Johnstown, Fredonia and Welsh Hills, aggregating 
a period of ministerial labors equal to and over 
thirty-six years. ‘The close of this record leaves 
him in possession of much vigor of life and good 
prospects of future usefulness in the ministerial 
funcuon for many years to come, 


HANOVER TOWNSHIP. 


CHEEK, ADALINE, daughter of William and Eliz- 
abeth Priest, was married October 20, 1836, to 
George Cheek. She was born August 15, 1812, in 
Culpepper county, Virginia. At a very early day 
she, with her parents, moved to Muskingum county, 
settling in Hopewell township, where she lived 
until 1875, when she removed to Licking county 
and settled in Hanover township. Mr. Cheek died 
September 1, 1854, leaving her with nine children 
—William Elsie, born July 3, 1838; Sarah Eliza- 
beth, born December 11, 1839; George Andrew, 
born July 18, 1841; James Henry, born March 29, 
1844; John Robert, born November 10, 1845; 
Thomas Jefferson, born September 14, 1847; Frank- 
lin Howard, born February 11, 1851; Perry Stree- 
per, born November 25, 1852; Harvey Allen, born 
January 3, 1855. Of these, John Robert and 
‘THomas J. are dead, having died while in the late 


war. William married Martha Skinner, November 
15, 1860. She died January ro, 1863, leaving Mr. 


Cheek with one child—Joseph, born October 27, 
1861. About five years after Mrs. Cheek’s death 
Mr. Cheek married his second wife—Elizabeth 
Loughman. By this marriage they are the parents 
of five children—William Henry, Jacob Franklin, 
John Robert, Sarah Adaline and Harvey Allen. 
John McFarland, of Muskingum county, married 
Sarah October 9, 1866. They have four children 
—Adaline, born July 7, 1867; James Henry, born 
January 30, 1869; Amanda, born September 18, 


1870; Perry Milton, born January 9, 1873. Aman- 


da died February 25,1871. Howard was married 
August 1, 1877, to Julia A. Drum. She died 
January, 1880, leaving him with one child—Cecil 
Celista. James Henry married Sarah A. Vansikle, 
August 8, 1878. They have one child—Mary Etta. 
Perry S. and Harvey Allen are not married. They 
are living in Hanover township. 


Ciaccerr, WitLiAM E., farmer, was born in. 
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Perry county, Ohio, in 1837. In 1859 he was 
married to Miss Cyntria H. Hillier, of Muskingum 
rounty. They have had ten children—Ed- 
mund R., John W., Myvard B., Charles A., Anna 
E., Louie Bell, Frank P., Emma J., Ora and Samuel 
M. (deceased). His father and mother were born 
in Virginia in 1810, and came to this State in 1834. 
His mother’s maiden name was Rector. The sub- 
ject of this sketch lives about a quarter of a mile 
south of Hanover, on the Woodbridge farm. 


HARRISON TOWNSHIP. 


Conpit, Isaac, deceased, was born in Essex 
county, New Jersey, November, 1798. He wasa 
carpenter by trade, and followed that business for 
a number of years. He then turred his attention 
to farming, which he made his principal vocation, 
after his settlement in this county. In 1822, he 
married Miss Jane R. Dobbin, of Essex county, 
New Jersey, born in 1802. ‘They settled in Essex 
county, remained until 1835, when he, with wife 


and five children migrated to this county and lo-. 


cated in Harrison township, on the farm now 
owned by their son, Joseph B. Condit, where they 
passed the remainder of their days. His compan- 
ion died January 3, 1878. Hedied May to, 1878. 
They reared a family of nine children: Mary, 
George, Matthias, William D., Joseph B., Sarah, 
Frances, Pheba, and Theodore. Two of the above 
named children are deceased, Pheba and Theo- 
dore. 


Conpit, WiLtiam D., son of the aforesaid Isaac 
Condit, was born in Essex county, New. Jersey, 
February 7, 1831, and came with his parents to 
this county in 1835. He is a carpenter by trade, 
and followed that as his vocation a few years, 
when he turned his attention to farming, in which 
business he has since been engaged. December 
28, 1854, he married Miss Martha Charles, daugh- 
ter of Jesse and Nancy Charles. Miss Charles 
was born in Harrison township, this county, March 
10, 1834. They moved on the farm in Harrison 
township, where they now reside, in April, 1856. 
They have a family of ten children, five sons and 
five daughters. 


HARTFORD TOWNSHIP. 


CastNER, Epwin S., farmer and sheep breeder, 
born in Jefferson county Ohio, in 1844, came to 
this county in 1870. He was married in 1868, 
to Miss Mary J. Stone of the same county. She 
was born in 1850. They are the parents of three 
children, two are dead, and one, Earnest, living. 
Mr. Castner lived in this county from 1870 to 1874, 
when he removed to Knox county, where he re- 
sided six years. He again came to this county in 
the spring of 1880. He has been engaged in the 
breeding and shipping of registered merino sheep 


for the last five years; he has on hand sixty-five 
thoroughbred sheep. Mr. Castner 1s a member of 
the board of directors of the Hartford Agricultural 


society. 


Co.eman, JosePn, hotel-keeper, born in Coshoc- 
ton county, Ohio, in 1825; removed to Knox 
county while a child, and at the age of eighteen he 
came to this county, living at Johnstown two or 
three years, when he removed to Hartford, where 
he has since lived. He was married, in 1847, to 
Miss Sarah E. Williams, of this county ; she was 
born in 1826 in this county; she died in 1875. 
They were the parents of three children, one of 
whom, Charley, is living. He again married, in 
1879, Miss Sarah A. Warner, of Essex Junction, 


Vermont. She was born in 1842 in Paw Paw, 
Michigan. Mr. Coleman has held several posi- 


tions of trust and profit, having been township 
treasurer ten or twelve years, and trustee two 
terms. He is at present a member of the town 
council and amember of the Hartford Agricultural 
society. 


CUNNINGHAM, J. Ross, farmer, born in Jefferson 
county, Ohio, June 16, 1835; married Emily M. 
Ross of the same county. Mrs. Ross was born in 
1839. Mr. Ross came to this county in 1870, pur- 
chased a fine farm of two hundred acres in the 
northwest part of the township, and now has one of 
the finest farms in the township. He is essentially 
a sell-made man, and Is one of the substantial citi- 
zens of the county. 


Curry, GEORGE, farmer and breeder of thorough- 
bred sheep. He is a breeder and shipper of Span- 
ish merino sheep, which are registered in the 
Vermont and United States registeries. He has a 
fine flock of eighty head on hand at present. 


JERSEY TOWNSHIP. 


CARTER, FREDERICK C., born in Franklin coun- 
ty, September 30, 1830; his father, Havilah, settled 
near Newark, on Jasper Sutton’s place, about 1819, 
emigrating from Loudouncounty, Virginia ; two years 
after he moved to Franklin county; his mother, Ma- 
hala Starkey, was a native of Hampshire county, 
Virginia. In 1847 his father’s family came to St. 
Albans township, where he remained till the spring 
of 1880, when he removed to his present farm 
home. His grandfather was a Quaker, and _ his 
father, though not a member of this society, pos- 
sessed its virtues, and was noted for his scrupulous 
honesty in his dealings with men. Mr. Carter mar- 
ried Amanda, daughter of Martin and Lucy (John- 
son) Brooks, June, 1863. Her parents were early 
settlers in this county; her fathér hailing from 
Maine, her mother from Vermont. Frank B. is 
their only child. 


LIBERTY TOWNSHIP. 

Coorer, Eut, farmer, New Way, was born Sep- 
tember 7, 1830. August, 1847, he came to Ben- 
nington township, this county. In the spring of 
1877 he moved into this township, locating in the 
village of New Way, where he now lives. He mar- 
ried Elizabeth Fulk, March, 1858. ‘They have two 
children: Sarah M., born November 29, 1859; Le- 
roy, born October 27, 1861. He owns one hundred 
and twenty-five acres in one body, and thirty acres 
in another. He is a successful farmer. 

LICKING TOWNSHIP. 

COFFMAN, REUBEN, was born July 6, 1824, in 
Page county, Virginia. He was the son of Peter 
and Rebecca Coffman. Peter came to this county 
in 1809; remained here till 1818; then returned 
to Virginia again, and was married to Rebecca 
Lanum, of Page county, Virginia. Returned to 
this county in 1828, and located in Newton town- 
ship. He was the father of eight children—four 
living at present: Wesley, Reuben, Mary and Philip 
are married, and living in this county. Reuben, 
the subject of this sketch, was married March, 
1846, to Susanna Bullock, of this county, the 
daughter of Samuel and Nancy Bullock. They 
have had seven children—six are living. Mary 
Jane was born January 1, 1847. She was married 
to John Grove, of this county, a farmer. Julia 
Ann was born March, 1848; died April, 1848. 
Lewis was born February 2, 1849; is single, and 
lives at home; is a farmer. William was born 
June, 1851; is single, and lives at home; is a 
farmer. P. A. was born February, 1853; is single, 
and, at present, is a law student in John D. Jones’ 
office at Newark. Isaac was born August, 1855; 
is single, and lives at home; isa farmer. Rebecca 
V. was born November, 1857; married George 
Swartz, of this county, a farmer, and lives south of 
Jacksontown. Peter Coffman died January, 1867, 
aged sixty-eight years. He was a farmer and car- 
penter. Rebecca Coffman died June, 1873, in 
Newton township. She was a member of the Old 
School Baptist church of Lost run. Reuben Coff- 
man located in Licking township in 1853, on the 
farm where he now lives, having some five hun- 
dred and forty-five acres of land in Licking town- 
ship, and ninety-two in Newark township. He 1s 
an extensive farmer and wool grower; is a very 
influential and highly respected man in Licking 
township. He is a natural mechanic, which is 
characteristic of the family. 


LIMA TOWNSHIP. 


Crompton, FRANCIS, post office, Pataskala, was 
born in King’s county, Ireland, January 14, 1821. 
In 1848 he emigrated to the United States and 
settled in Licking county. In 1876 he went west, 
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settling in Putnam county, but remained only one 
year, returning to Licking, where he has since re- 
sided. Mr. Crompton has been twice married, his 
first wife being Miss Mary Wickliff, who lived but 
a few years, he afterwards marrying Mrs. Roberts, 
the widow of Samuel Roberts, who died while in 
the army. 


ConiNrE, RICHARD, farmer, post office, Pataskala, 
was born in this county, October 28, 1852, a son 
of Richard and Hester Conine, the former of 
whom came from New Jersey with his parents and 
settled on the farm on which the subject of this 
sketch now lives. He was born near Newark. He 
remained at home until he was twenty-two years 
old, when he went to Fairfield county, and from 
thence to Franklin county; and in 1876 he came 
to this county and settled on his present farm. He 
was married in the winter of 1873 to M. E. Valen- 
tine, of this county. His father, Richard Conine, 
was among the first that ever came in the county 
and took an active part in the setilement of the 
same. 


McKEAN TOWNSHIP. 


Capa, Mowry, was born in 1802 ir Rhode 
Island; was the son of Sylvester and Sadie Cada. 
He was married in 1833 to Abigal Barber, of Ver- 
mont, who was born in 1815 in Vermont. They 
had four children. A. J. Cada was born in 1834, 
in Massachusetts, and with his parents came to this 
county in 1836; located in McKean township on 
the farm where he now lives. He was married 
September 25, 1860, to Mary A. Conard, of this 
county, who was born November 19, 1840, in this 
county. ‘The result of this marriage was three 
boys; Joel M., born June 15, 1861; Edwin J., born 
November 29, 1864; Charles G., born January 19, 
1872. Phoebe C. Cada was born April 7, 1837; 
was married, in 1863, to Frederick Smith, of this 
county, who is a farmer and lives in McKean 
township. Sabra C. Cada was born January 30, 
1845; was married November 8, 1874, to Andrew 
Morgan, of this county, a farmer. Mr. Morgan 
died and his widow is living in Indiana. They 
had one child, Mary F., born September 20, 1849; 
died January 20, 1851. Mr. Cada’s grandfathers 
were both soldiers of the Revolutionary war; were 
under General Green. 


CLARK, ABSALOM, was born December ro, 1819, 
in McKean township; was the son of Fleetwood 
and Sarah Clark, who came to this county in 1814, 
from Huntingdon county, Pennsylvania. The 
journey being made by wagon. ‘They located in 
Newton township, and came to McKean in 1815, 
where they remained until death. ‘They were the 
parents of eight boys and one girl. Absalom, John, 
William, and Jesse are yet living. Fleetwood 
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Clark died in 1851, aged sixty-one; Sarah, his wife, 
died in 1835, aged forty-five years. Absalom, the 
subject of this sketch, went to California in 1853, 
by way of the isthmus; was there about twenty 
months. He married Matilda Walker, of Delaware 
county, who was born in 1835. ‘The result of this 
marriage was nine children. Those living are 
George W., Caroline L., Absalom, Mary, Sarah, 
Charles, Eunice, John B., and Emma... George 
was married to Christenia Stevens, of this county, 
in 1879, and lives in this township. Caroline was 
married to Samuel S. Fry, of Newark, and is now 
living in Westerville. The others are single and 
live at home. Mr. Clark has always had his home 
in McKean township, on the old homestead where 
his father first located, when the country was all 
woods. Mi. Clark has always been a weli-to-do 
farmer, and is esteemed by all his acquaintances. 


MONROE TOWNSHIP. 


CLousk, SUSAN, farmer, postoffice, Johnstown, 
Ohio, was born in the extreme northern part of 
Fairfield county, October 18, 1828; is a daughter 
of William and Sarah Hendrickson. Mr. W. Hen- 
drickson was born August 30, 1741, in New Jersey, 
and died August 30, 1859, in Monroe township, 
Licking county,Ohio. He married Sarah McClain, 
about 1820, and had eight children: John, born 
about 1821, and died when about two years of age; 
Catharine, born April 13, 1823, and died August 
20, 1855; William, born October 15, 1826, and 
served in the Mexican war about two years. When 
civil war was declared in the United States, he en- 
listed in an Illinois regiment, served out his time 
went home only to veteran. During one of the 
sieges was shot through the lungs, from the effects 
of which he is a constant sufferer at the present 
time. The next in order is the subject of this 
sketch, Susan. Elizabeth, born August 4, 1830; 
Elenor, born March 21, 1832; Jacob, born June 
21, 1834. Mrs. Clouse came to this county with 
her parents about 1832, where they have remained. 
She married Jacob Clouse, December 8, 1849, and 
moved to where she now lives March, 1850. She 
had six children: Leuzerne, born September 29, 
1850, died May 3, 1869; Ellen, born August 7, 
1852; John, born October 16, 1855; Amanda, born 
February 18, 1858, Lincoln, born February 25, 
1861; Frederick, born August 6, 1864. Jacob 
Clouse was born April 13, 1828, within a quarter 
mile of where they now live, and where he died 
February 19, 1879. Mrs. Clouse says he never 
was further from home than Brownsville, Bowl- 
ing Green township, this county, not to exceed 
thirty miles, ahd she has been to Gibsonville, Hock- 
ing county, Ohio, a distance not to exceed sixty 
miles, and made the trip on horseback, to attend 
the funeral of a relative; that neither of them rode 
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a mile in the cars. They began life with but a 
very few dollars, and by frugality and hard work 
have made for themselves a comfortable home. 


CITY OF NEWARE: 
CARROLL, CHARLES, druggist and pharmaceu- 
tist, three doors south of American house, west 


side of the public square. Mr. Carroll was born 
in Cincinnati, April 11, 1852, and when about one 


year old his parents came to Newark. He re- 
ceived his education at Granville, Ohio, after 


which he engaged with W. P. Kirkpatrick, drug- 
gist at Utica, Ohio, as salesman, whom he served 
four years. He then went to Philadelphia and en- 
tered the Pharmaceutical college, from which he 
received his diploma in the spring of 1875, after 
which he entered the employ of French, Richards 
& Co., wholesale druggists and manufacturing 
chemists, with whom he remained about five years. 
On May 1, 1880, he returned to Newark and 
bought out the firm of Seymour & Co., at 
the old Fullerton stand, which was established 
in 1844, three doors south of the American 
house, on the west side of the public square, where 
he occupies very pleasant and commodious rooms, 
eighteen by eighty, as salesroom with prescription 
case and laboratory, and a ware-room up-stairs 
eighteen by eighty, and cellar eighteen by forty, in 
which he caries a large first-class stock of pure 
drugs, chemicals,. patent medicines, toilet articles, 
fancy goods, trusses, shoulder braces, supporters, 
Whitman’s confectionery. Also special attention 
given to the compounding of physicians’ prescrip- 
tions, and the wholesale and retail manufacture of 
pharmaceutical preparations. This is a special de- 
partment, and a leading feature of the business; 
and this is the only drug establishment in the city 
that employs a night clerk, and is under the imme- 
diate direction of a graduate in pharmacy. 


Cavut, JoHy.—He was born at Dillmon’s Falls, 
Muskingum, county, Ohio, June 25, 1836. He 
came to Newark in 1854. He was married to 
Melvina Walker October 16, 1862; had two chil- 
dren, one of whom died in infancy. Joseph Ben- 
jamin died in March, 1870,.in the sixth year of 
his age. Mr. Caul moved with his father to the 
blast furnace, in Mary Ann township, in 1844. He 
worked some five years at this furnace. In 1854 
he came.to Newark, working at anything he could 
by the day until in the fall of 1861, when he went 
on the canal; remained in that business until 1877. 
He then engaged in teaming, which is his present 
occupation; has a comfortable little home on Sey- 
enth street in Newark. He has a sister, Valsory 
Eastman, living in Hocking county; Clara A., in 
Hocking county; a brother Henry, living in Mli- 
nots. His father died in the seventy-second year 
of his age. 7 
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CuAmMpeErs, Dr. W. B., surgeon-dentist, Clinton 
street, two doors from Locust. Dr. Chambers was 
born in Marshall county, western Virginia. He 
received his preparatory education in the district 
schools of Marshall and Ohio counties, after which 
he attended an academy at Alexandria, Washing- 
ton county, Pennsylvania, and took a course at the 
Pennsylvania college, Philadelphia. In 1858 he 
commenced reading with Alexander Reed, M. D., 
physician and surgeon, also a practitioner of dental 
surgery, of West Virginia. In 1865 he came to 
Newark and entered upon the practice of the den- 
tal profession, to which he devoted his entire atten- 
tion unti] 1872, when he returned to Philadelphia 
and completed his dental studies at the Pennsyl- 
vania college of dental surgery, from which he 
graduated in 1873. On his return he purchased a 
lot at his present location, on which he has erected 
a handsome brick residence, which he has furnish- 
ed and fitted up with heating, gas and water fixtures 
of the most modern design and is unexcelled in the 
city. His office is also of brick, one story high 
and neat design, in which he has an elegant suite 
of rooms consisting of a reception room eighteen 
by twelve and a half feet, which is fitted up with 
good taste and has everything necessary for the 
comfort and entertainment of waiting patients, an 
operating room fourteen by ten feet which he has 
furnished with all the modern facilities and appli- 
ences fur the successful operation of his profession, 
by means of which the usual excruciating opera- 
tions of dentistry are made comparatively pieasant; 
a private office and consulting room twelve by 
twelve feet, a laboratory eighteen by twelve feet 
which is furnished with everything necessary for the 
operating of mechanical dentistry, also a commo- 
dious room eighteen by ten feet for the chemical 
and metalurgical department. Dr. Chambers has 
spared no expense to secure everything adopted in 
the profession. In the operating department he 
uses only the safest and purest and most effective 
esthetics, and administers almost painless treat- 
ment. He was married March 31, 1870, to Miss 
Augusta Smucker, youngest daughter of Honorable 
Isaac Smucker of this city. 


CHAMBERLAIN, Mrs. Mary A., was born in 
Philadelphia Pennsylvania, August 16, 1816. 
About the age of nine years she moved, with her 
father, to Cleveland, Ohio. Her father, Samuel 
Murdock, was a farmer by occupation, and died in 
Licking county, Iowa, at the age of ninety years. 
She was married to Mr. Austin Chamberlain, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, July 14, 1838, and was the mother 
of three children, all dead. Mr. Chamberlain, in 
early life, followed boating ; after moving to Newark, 
in 1838, he followed carpentering until he died in 
1870, aged sixty-one years. Mrs. Chamberlain 
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lives on the corner of Elm and Locust streets, 
Newark, and has three of her grandchildren living 
with her, 


Cnasr, Gro. W., photographer. Mr. Chase 
was born in Oswego, New York, March 15, 1839, 
and was educated at Nunda, New-York. Hecame 
to Ohio in the fall of 1858, locating at Zanesville, 
where he took charge of the omnibus and stage 
lines which he remained in charge of until 1861, 
when he was the second man in Muskingum county 
to respond to the first call for troops. He enlisted 
in company H, First Ohio volunteer infantry, in 
which he served several months when he was put 
on recruiting service and the organizing of regiments 
and staff duty, during which he was promoted to first 
lieutenant and was honorably discharged as brevet 
captain, in 1863, in consequence of expiration of 
his term of service. He came to Newark in 1864 
and engaged in the photo art in which he has been 
engaged with good success ever since. He occupies 
a large and excellent suit of rooms in the Franklin 
block, consisting of parlor eighteen by eighteen ; 
two operating rooms sixteen by forty and seventeen 
by forty-five; printing room, eleven by twenty ; 
toilet, six by twelve ; frame and moulding room, 
eight by sixteen, where all kinds of photos are pro- 
duced in a high degree of perfection, also enlarging 
of photos, etc. He also keeps a large first class 
stock of albums, velvet goods, frames mouldings, 
etc.,, etc. 


CHERRY, Harriet, daughter of Jesse and Isa. 
bella Taylor, was born April 4, 1812, in Frederick 
county, Virginia. When she was seventeen years 
old she removed, with her parents, to Lancaster, 
Ohio, where they remained two years. Then they 
removed to Fairfield county, Ohio, and lived there 
seven years, during which time she was married to 
James Cherry, of Fairfield. ‘Two years after their 
marriage they removed to Indianapolis, Indiana, 
and remained there for thirty years. Mr. Cherry 
was a farmer, and followed this occupation during 
their stay in Indiana. In 1865 they returned to 
Fairfield county, and located in Millersport, Mr. 
Cherry engaging in the dry goods business until 
his death, February 7, 1873. The family remained 
in Millersport three years after the death of Mr. 
Cherry, when they removed to Pataskala for a short 
time, when they removed to Newark, where they 
have lived ever since. ‘The family consists of five 
children—all girls— Belle, born May 1, 1837; Mary 
E., born June 12, 1840; Hattie, born April 30, 
1842; Katy, born November 3, 1846; Emma, born 
November 26, 1852. They are all married but 
Katy, who lives with her mother. 


CHRISTIAN, WILLIAM, was born November 20, 
1857. He was married to Elizabeth Wharton, of 
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Hebron, Licking county, November 17, 1877, who 
had one child, which died November 17, 1879. 


Ciark, Mr, ANson.—The subject of this sketch | 
was a native of Granville, Massachusetts, where he 
was born December 29, 1796, and came with his 
father’s family to Granville (then in Fairfield | 
county), Ohio, November 18, 1807, after a weary 
journey of forty-seven days, performed with ox- 
teams, that being one of the methods of crossing 
the Alleghanies in “the days of the pioneers.” 
Mr. Clark acted well his part as a pioneer, as a 
citizen of the Commonwealth, as a Christian. He 
was a friend of freedom, of emancipation, of 
human liberty. Mr. Clark was theoretically and 
practically an ardent, zealous, consistent advocate 
of temperance, all his life, having joined the first 
temperance society organized west of the moun- 
tains, more than, fifty years ago, and was always 
faithful to the pledge then taken. His church 
membership dates back to 1828, and he ever after- 
wards to the close of his life, sustained honorable 
church relations. Mr. Clark was an upright, intel- 
ligent, industrious, honest man, and had endeared 
to him many sympathizing friends. He was dis- 
tinguished for integrity of purpose, and for devo- 
tion to the interests of the poor, the oppressed, 
and especially to the down-trodden, the crushed 
slaves. His influence was always exerted 1n behalf 
of what he esteemed to be truth, justice, right 
and good morals. The aim of his life was to make 
his conduct harmonize with the golden rule. The 
venerable pioneer died July 19, 1877, and was 
gathered to his fathers at the ripe age of eighty 
years, six months and twenty-two days. 


CLaRK, Hon. A. B.—Mr. A. B. Clark is the 
son of Anson Clark, and was born in Granville 
township July r1, 1825. He is essentially of New 
England origin, his father and mother both being 
born there, the former in Granville, Massachusetts, 
and the latter in Burlington, Vermont. In 1835 
his father removed to Hartford township, and there 
gradually opened up a farm aided. by the subject 
of this sketch, until he reached maturity, mean- 
while enjoying the benefits of such schools as then 
existed in the remote township of this county. To 
these limited advantages were superadded, during 
the closing years of his minority, the privileges of 
aselect school in the village of Hartford. In the 
meantime he constantly received valuable moral 
instruction from his father, who impressed upon his 
mind the infinite importance of a life of purity, 
honor and virtue, and of faith in Christianity, His 
father was not unmindful of the importance of the 
current periodical literature of the times, and fur- 
nished his household weekly with the reading of the 
Oberlin Evangelist, the Mew York Tribune and the 
National Era. The library of the family was rather 
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limited, and confined chiefly to the style of books 
of which ‘“Baxter’s Saints’ Rest,” ‘Pilgrims’ Pro- 
oress,” “Hervey’s Meditations among the Tombs,” 
and ‘Allein’s Call to Unconverted Sinners” were 
fair representatives. This was a style of literature 
to which an ambitious youth and still less a full 
grown, young man could scarcely be expected to 
confine himself, and the subject of this sketch 
found his remedy in the free use of a tolerably ex- 
tensive library owned by a neighbor and friend to 
whose generosity and kindness he was indebted for 
the opportunities it afforded of acquiring a wider 
range of information than were afforded by the 
home library, and it will probably be conceded by 
those who have made the acquaintance of the then 
young man of Hartford that he did not permit his 
opportunities to go unimproved. The desire for 
mental improvement and the acquisition of knowl- 
edge, thus early indulged and cherished, soon be- 
came a habit which he has not sought to change, 
but which has ‘grown with his growth, and 
strengthened with his strength” with each passing 
year. Mr. Clark entered October 1, 1846, into a 
life partnership with Miss Mary E. Durant, then a 
young lady fresh from the green hills of Vermont, 
whose father had settled in Hartford township. 
After his marriage he engaged in mercantile pur- 
suits as well as in farming, and served for some 
years as a justice of the peace, signalizing his official 
term more as a neighborhood pacificator than by 
endeavors to mutliply the cases on his docket. He 
was trained in the school of the early Abolitionists, 
and was always ready to advocate their peculiar 
views, and more than willing to assist in giving 
force and effect, and if possible, success to their 
measures. Until 1848 heacted with the Abolition- 
ists politicially, then and until 1856 with the Free- 
soil party, and:in 1856 and ever since with the Re- 
publican party. With a taste for literature, and a 
natural bent for literary labor, he early fell into the 
habit of writing for the press; it was therefore the 
most natural thing in the world that he should 
drift into the editorial chair. Accordingly, in the 
spring of 1868, he purchased an interest in the 
Newark American, and since that time, has done 
the principal editorial work on that paper; and 
that he is a writer of “pith and point,” all who are 
familiar with the American, will admit. Mr. Clark 
was postmaster of Newark for eight years, serving 
from 1869 to 1877; he was also the chosen standard 
bearer in 1880, of the Republican party, by unan- 
mous nomination, in the Thirteenth Congres- 
sional district of Ohio, and was supported by the 
full vote of his party. Mr. Clark is not only a 
writer of force and elegance, but also a public 
speaker of ability and power, and his contributions 
to the poetical literature of the day possess more 
than ordinary merit. And, most of all, it can be 
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said of his literary productions, whether poetry or 
prose, and whether on political topics, temperance, 
or whatever subject, that their tendency is to edi- 
fication, to instruction, to enlightment, to mental 
improvement, to moral elevation. And no less 
true is this of his elocutionary efforts or public 
speeches and addresses. 


CocKRAN, ‘THOMAS; son of Joseph and Susan 
Cockran, was born April 22, 1831, in Coshocton 
county. He left his home when but sixteen years 
of age and went to Mt. Vernon, Knox county, 
and there learned the plastering trade. He re- 
mained there about nine years, then removed to 
Delaware, Ohio, then to It. Wayne, Indiana, then 
to Bloomington, Lllinois, then to Iowa City, then 
to Kansas, then to Arkansas, from here he went 
into ‘Texas, hence to L’lorida, then back to Kansas 
City, and moved about from place to place fifteen 
years, and finally settled in Newark in 1875, where 
he has been living ever since. In 1862 he volun- 
teered in the service of his country’s welfare in 
company I, One Hundred and Twenty-first Ohio 
volunteer infantry, under Colonel Reed, of Dela- 
ware. He received his discharge September 16, 
1863. Mr. Cockran was married February 22, 
1857, to Angeline Wilcox, of Marysville, Union 
county. By this marriage they have seven chil- 
dren, six of whom are living: After Mr. Cockran 
left his home he did not return until he was forty 
years of age, and since that time he has been to 
see his folks only three times. 


CorrMAN, JOsePH, retired, learned the brick- 
mason trade when about twenty years of age, and 
has made that the principal occupation of his life. 
He was born in Page county, Virginia, May 11, 
1803, and came to Licking county in September, 
1807. He says “the trip was made on horseback, 
and that he had to ride between two boys, and that 
he cried frequently during the route.” After com- 
ing to the county, his father rented a farm and set 
him, in company with his brothers, to work. Mr. 
Coffman was married, JJecember 25, 1825, to Mag- 
gie Connell, who lived until 1872. They had 
twelve children. Mr. Coffman married his present 
wife, Dorcas S. Youse, July 1, 1875. 


CorrMan, Davip T., contractor and builder, was 
born in Newark, Licking county, September 14, 
1836; commenced to learn his trade with his father 
in 1851. His father, Joseph, came to Newark 
in 1807; is still living, and one of the pioneer set- 
tlers of this county. The subject of this sketch was 
married to Harriet A. Pease, December 19, 1858. 
They have eight children: Thomas P., born October, 
1859; William J., September 29, 1861; Elnora L., 
November 13, 1863; Harry J., June 25, 1866; Annie 
M., September 21, 1868 ; Charles R., May 4, 1871; 


Mary S., August 25, 1873; Ella D., February 109, 
1878. Mrs. Coffman’s father was justice of the 
peace in McKean township, and was elected coun- 
ty treasurer, which office he held four years, and 
died at the age of fifty-two; her mother is still liv- 
ing, and resides with Mr. Coffman. She was born 
in 1819. Mr. Coffman remafned in Newark, car- 
rying on the business of building, until the spring 
of 1865, when he moved to Marshaltown, Mar- 
shall county, Iowa; remained there until spring of 
1867, when he returned to Newark ; remained in 
Newark until the spring of 1872, and moved to 
Jefferson City, Missouri, remaining there until 
1875, when he returned to Newark, where he now 
resides. on the corner of West Main and Pine 
streets, West Newark. He built the foundation for 
the Licking county court house. 


CorrmMan, THOMAS C., carpenter, was born Oc- 
tober 7, 1838, in Newark. His father, Michael 
Coffman, came to Licking county, with his parents, 
from Shenandoah county, Virginia, in 1809. He 
was born in 1806. He remained in Newark, fol 
lowing the millwright and carpenter business, and 
was married to Sarah Raymer. There were five 
children, of whom three died. Hiram H. was 
born October 7, 1831, ‘Thomas C., October 7, 1838. 
His wife died, and February 14, 1849, he married 
the second time, Sarah Strous, who was born 
October 30, 1806, and had one child, Abram, who 
was born April 17,1850, and died April, 1863. His 
mother is still living. The subject of this sketch 
at the age of thirteen went to Indiana, remained 
about a year, and returned to Newark; remained 
in Newark some time, and went to Indiana and 
learned his trade, came home and enlisted in the 
Third Ohio volunter infantry for three months. He 
was. the third man that enlisted in company H. 
He was taken sick and sent to the hospital and 
mustered out of service at Columbus. He returned 
to Newark and renlisted in company G, Seventy- 
sixth Ohio volunteer infantry for three years; was 
mustered out after two years, came home, and soon 
after he went to Illinois. He was married to Susan 


“M. Summers, July 27, 1863, and by this marriage 


had seven children. Genere F. was born June 17, 
1864; Freddie E. was born March 14, 1867, died 
February 15, 1870; Wilbert H. was born February 
26, 1871, died April 12, 1872; Ruby L. was born 
March 4, 1873, died in infancy; Jessie L. was born 
June 20, 1874,; Arthur Z. G. F. was born Septem- 
ber r1, 1877; George W., born February 22, 1880. 
Mr. Coffman remained in Dallas City, Illinois, until 
1869, when he returned to Newark where he has 
since resided. 

Cook, Witiiam, cabinet-maker, was born in 


Germany, in February, 1843. At the age of two 
years he came with his father and mother to Buf- 
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falo, New York, and afterwards moved to Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, then to Zanesville, Ohio, at 
which place they are now living. His father, Hen- 
ry C. F. Cook, was born in Germany, May 30, 
1814. His mother, Hannah C. L., was born in 
Germany May 10, 1818. Mr. Cook, when about 
fourteen years of age, learned the cabinet-makers’ 
trade, and has followed this ever since, and is now 
in the employ of the Baltimore & Ohio railroad 
company. In 1875 he came to Newark. He was 
married to Miss Ida Victora Sessor, daughter of 
the late Thomas F. Sessor, who was a soldier of the 
Seventy-sixth Ohio volunteer infantry, and died 
December 17, 1863, aged thirty-five years, from the 
effects of a soldier’s life. His wife is yet living in 
Newark at the age of forty-six years. Mrs. Cook 
was born in Newark, May 7, 1853. She has three 
brothers and one sister living in Newark. 


Cooper, Mrs. SARAH, was born in Zanesville, 
Ohio, April 2, 1834. She is the daughter of Eliza 
Brown, now living in Zanesville. She was married 
to Daniel H. Cooper, November 19, 1857. He 
was born in Zanesville, July 23, 1833; by occupa- 
tion he was a railroad engineer—this he learned 
when quite youug and followed up to the day of 
his death December 14, 1873; he was killed by the 
explosion of an engine at Columbus, Ohio. He 
was the father of four children: Harry C., born 
November 13, 1858; Fred, born December 29, 
1860; Nellie, born April 20, 1867; Cora, born 
March g, 1873. Mr. Cooper was a soldier in the 
late war, but on account of ill health was discharg- 
ed after serving only one year. Mrs. Cooper is 
one of a family of four sisters and one brother, all 
living; her mother is aiso living in Zanesville, Ohio. 
Harry is time-keeper in the Baltimore & Ohio rail- 
road office; Fred is learning the trade of machinist. 


ConLey, RICHARD, railroader, was born in New- 
ark, February 12, 1843. When* eighteen years of 
age he enlisted in company E, Twelfth Ohio volun- 
teer infantry, under Captain Legg, of Newark. He 
received his discharge July 18, 1864, after serving 
his term of enlistment—three years. 
discharge he served a term in the Ohio State prison 
as a guard. When his term expired at Columbus 
he returned to Newark and engaged in the railroad 
business. This occupation has consumed the 
greater part of his time ever since. He received 
severe injuries in 1869, occasioned by a colision 
of a train and engine. Mr. Conley was married 
July 7, 1868, to Margaret S. Horn, of Newark. 
They have three children: Mary, Christian M., 
and William M. 


Conroy, JAMES, engineer on the Baltimore and 


Ohio railroad at present, but has served in the same’ 


capacity on the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis 


After his ~ 


railroad, and has given entire satisfaction to both 
companies. He has been engaged as an engincer 
for twelve years. He was born in Brooklyn, New 
York, August 31, 1847, at 58 Sand street, and came 
to this county in 1869, settling in Newark, and has 
lived here since. He was married in 1872 to 
Margaret S. O’Hare. They have four children; 
three living and one dead; two boys and two girls. 
He resides on Canal street. 


Coucu, R. B., carpenter and joiner, was born in 
Linnville, April 15, 1847. He was the son of Eli 
Couch, of that place. His father died in 1849, in 
the fortieth year of his age, and his mother died 
in 1848 at the age of forty years. After his father’s 
death he made his home with J. H. Hupp, with 
whom he lived until he was thirteen years of age; 
he then made his home with Jerry Grove, south of 
Newark. In 1876 he came to Newark. He was 
married to Ida B. Barber, October 23, 1878. She 
was born September 20, 1860. They have one 
child, Jesse, born August 24, 1874. Mr. Couch 
worked on a farm until 1876; he then learned the 
carpenter trade and now takes contracts for build 
ing. He owns the steam saw-mill on West Mill 
street. 


CRANE BROTHERS, No. 119, west side of public 
square, Newark, dealers in millinery, notions, and 
dress goods. This firm was established September 
1, 1873, by F. A. and O. W. Crane, who have 
since been conducting the business with success 
Their business room is eighteen feet wide by one 
hundred feet deep, which is stocked to repletion 
with a-variety of attractions that in elegance defy 
the descriptive genius of the veriest fashion critic. 
The notions and fancy goods department occupies 
about one-half of their extensive room, where is 
to be seen an array of goods simply immense. 
Hosiery, gloves, ties, sets, collars, cuffs, buttons, 
lace work, while black dress goods, black colored 
or fringed silks, fine kid gloves, zephyrs, and 
Germantown wools seemed to be made a leading 
specialty. The other half is the millinery depart- 
ment, where are a large stock of hats, trimmed 
and untrimmed, neat, rich, elegant and beautiful, 
Bibbons of all kinds and colors. Delicately tinted 
tips, feathers, plumes, flowers, ornaments, and 
trimmings by the thousands of all kinds used in a 
millinery store. Miss F. Ball, a lady of wide ex- 
perience and excellent taste has charge of the 
trimming department, conducted in a room thirty- 
two by ten feet, where they employ from six to ten 
ladies. They also employ six efficient salesmen 
who are always willing and ready to wait on and 


~ accommodate their many customers, while both 


members of the firm give the business their un- 
divided attention. 


Crum, JAMEs B., carpenter. He was born in 
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Frederick. Maryland, August 27, 1837; went to 
Baltimore where he learned his trade. Was married 
to Margaret C. Creager, June 22, 1858. They lived 
in Baltimore until April 27, 1874, when they moved 
to Newark. By this marriage they, had three 
children, Ida, born May 17, 1859; Kate, January 
18, 1861; James G., October ro, 1865. Since 
coming to Newark, Mr. Crum has followed rail- 
roading as locomotive engineer. 


CurTis, GENERAL SamuEL R.—Samuel R. 
Curtis lived in Licking county from 1807, the 
year of his birth, until 1826, when he was admitted 
as a cadet to West Point military academy. He 
had been for some time a clerk in the office of the 
clerk of the court. In 1831, he graduated; was 
appointed a lieutenant, but resigned his position in 
the army in 1832, and studied law and practiced 
his profession for some time. He was chief engineer 
in the-construction of the dams and public works 
of the Muskingum, from 1837 to 1840, and after- 
wards superintended public works in Iowa and 
Missouri, and served under General Taylor in the 
Mexican war as a regimental commander and also 
acted as military governor of a number of towns 
in the valley of the Rio Grande. General Curtis 
was elected three times a member of Congress 
from Iowa; but on the breaking out of the rebel- 
lion in-1861, he resigned his seat in Congress and 
became a major general in the Union army, in 
which he served with credit and honor. General 
Curtis was also chosen a member of the Peace 
congress, and held other honorable positions. He 
died at Council Bluffs, Iowa, December 25, 1866 
in the sixtieth year ot his age. 


CUNNINGHAM, PATRICK, AND OTHERS.—Patrick 
Cunningham was a Scotch-Irishman, born in the 
Province of Ulster. When quite a young man he 
emigrated to Maryland, and espousing the cause of 
his adopted country he served in the Reyvolution- 
ary war. A few years before his death, having 
met with reverses in fortune, he succeeded in ob- 
taining a pension from the United States govern- 
ment. He was an educated gentleman of the old 
school, very reticent in his disposition, particularly 
neat in his dress and person, and from his persist- 
ence in wearing gloves, knee breeches, and buck- 
els, was considered very eccentric by his pioneer 
neighbors. He was married three times, and died 
about the year 1835, and was, at the time of his 
death, supposed to be over eighty years of age. 
His first wife was killed by the upsetting ofa sleigh. 
By her he had but two children, viz.:_ William and 
Thomas Cunningham. From his second marriage 
there were four children, viz: John, sr., Joseph, 
Ann and Polly. After the death of his second 
wife he again married, from which marriage there 
were no children. 


CUNNINGHAM, WILLIAM, son of Patrick and 
father of John, jr., married Elizabeth Moore and 
with his family, consisting of his wife and one 
child (John, jr.), removed from Carlisle, Pennsyl- 
vania, to Newark in 1811. He enlisted in Cap- 
tain Spencer’s rifle company and served in the 
War of 1812; was present at Hull’s surrender, 
and subsequently re-enlisting, died in camp at 
Franklinton, Franklin county, Ohio, in March, 
1814. A letter written by this pioneer soldier 
upon a drum-head, by the light of a camp-fire, at 
the time of the surrender, and yet in the posses- 
ston of his son, John Cunningham (who is now 
eighty years of age), is a fine specimen of compo- 
sition and penmanship. 


CUNNINGHAM, THomas, settled in Zanesville, 
where he reared a large family of children. 


CUNNINGHAM, JOHN, sr.,a son of Patrick by 
his second wife (zee Isabel Rainey), married Mary 
Elliott, a niece of Captain Elliott, of pioneer 
fame. He served as sheriff and auditor of Lick- 
ing county, and justice of the peace for many 
years. Subsequently his son, John R., served a 
term as auditor. His family, consisting of his 
wife, two sons and two daughters and himself, 
have been dead for many years. The other chil- 
dren of Patrick Cunningham having migrated 
west, but little is known as to their history. 


CUNNINGHAM, JOHN, jR., son of William and 
grandson of Patrick, was born at Carlisle, Penn- 
sylvania, September 16, 1800, and came to New- 
ark with his parents in 1811, both of whom dying 
in 1814, he was left an orphan at the age of four- 
teen. Among the pioneer teachers to whom he 
was indebted for his early education were the 
names of Everson Blackburn, Amos H. Caffee, 
Rev. Thomas D. Baird, Hosmer Curtis and oth- 
ers, whose names grace the annals of the pioneer 
history of Newark and of Licking county. Among 
those with whom he attended school were Henry 
B. Curtis, of Mt. Vernon, and Enoch Wilson, of 
Newark. A few others, perhaps, of Rev. Thomas 
D. Baird’s scholars still survive. He learned the 
trade of tanner and currier, was for many years 
deputy sheriff and deputy auditor, and subse- 
quently worked at his trade until ill health com- 
pelled him to give it up. April 2, 1826, he mar- 
ried Ann, daughter of David and Martha Lewis, 
and granddaughter of Deacon Theophilus Rees, 
who was born in Newark October 28, 1803, in a 
cabin on ahill upon the site of which the Park 
house now stands. Ill health compelling him to 
give up business since 1855, these pioneers have 
resided with their only son, W. M._ For thirty- 
nine years, the annual enumeration of youths has 
been made by Mr. John Cunningham, and from 
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these annual visitations no one is probably better 
known to the citizens of Newark than the subject 
of this sketch. 


CunNINGHAM, WILLIAM M.—The following re- 
garding this gentleman appears in the Masonic 
Newspaper printed in New York in February, 


1879: 

[The following sketch is from the pen of Brother Rob Morris, 
who has intimately known the subject of these remarks for a 
quarter of a century]. 

‘Brother Cunningham, now going through his second term 
of grand mastership, was born at Newark, Ohio, March 9, 
1829, and is just completing his semi-centennial. Few of the 
craft have filled their fifty years of life in a more honorable and 
yet quiet and unobtrusive manner. Amongst masons, outside 
of his own jurisdiction he is best known as the writer of reports 
on foreign correspondence, a position which more than all 
others best develops the wisdom, strength, and beauty in the 
man, Many.aman has worthily filled the highest grades of 
office, and filled them well, who could not write a readable re- 
port on foreign correspondence. Of those due to the fecund 
and facile pen of Brother Cunningham, we find the best were 
composed for the grand lodge, but those for the grand chapter, 
grand council, and grand commandery, are well worthy of 
perusal. Were all gathered into a volume they would make a 
resume of thehistory of the order for the years that they cover. 

‘‘Btother Cunningham was initiated into Masonry in 1850, in 
Newark Lodge, No. 97, Newark, Ohio, and received the second 
and third grades the same year. ‘Those of the chapter and 
council followed four years later ; the orders of the commandery 
in 1855. The almost interminable series of the Scotch rite oc- 
cupied his time at intervals from 1856 to May 19, 1865, when 
he received the honorary grade of sovereign grand inspector 
general. 

‘“The writer, in 1856, was the guest. of Brother Cunningham, 
then a merchant in Newark, and, over an interval of several 
days, enjoyed the confidential chat of thé young and studious 
brother, whose well filled library, and well filled mind and easy 
tongue, afforded all that could be desired of such an occasion. 
He predicted then (an easy task), the brilliant career which 
awaited Brother Cunningham, and he esteems it a special favor, 
twenty-three years later, to act as historian of his own (fulfilled) 
prophecy. Let us see it in a synopsis: 

‘‘Worshipful Master, of Newark Lodge, No. 7; High Priest 
of Warren Chapter, No. 6, Thrice Illustrious of Bigelow Coun- 
cil, No. 7 (all at Newark); Thrice Potent of Enoch Lodge of 
Perfection (Columbus); Deputy Puissiant Grand Master, 1863, 
and Puissiant Grand Master of the Grand Council R. and S. 
M., Ohio, 1864-5-6; District Grand Lecturer Grand Lodge, 
1864-77; Grand Orator of.Grand Lodge, 1874; Deputy Grand 
Master Grand Lodge ot Ohio, 1875 and 1876. Finally he ar- 
rived at the highest honors known to Free Masonry, viz.: 
Grand Master of Obio, in October, 1877, and re-elected in 
October, 1878. It is of record that his vote for the first term 
was seven-eighths, and for the second term, nine-tenths of the 
eight hundred votes of the delegation. His first annual ad- 
dress, October, 1878, is a masterpiece and model for docu- 
ments of the perspicacious yet forcible, brief yet comprehensive. 
In 1876 he had appealed from the decision of the Grand 
Master upon a constitutional question, which appeal was sus- 
tained by the Grand Lodge, and thus the question of recog- 
nving the legality of colored Masons in Ohio was settled ad- 
versely to the advocates of recognition. 

Bu€3Brother Cunningham is equally known as Masonic 
authof-and compiler. In 1865 he wrote a Funeral Book of 
Free Masonry, giving a complete set of forms for lodge, church, 
and cemetery service, and full instructions for Sorrow Lodges. 
This is the first work ever published upon that plan, and subse- 
quent writers have borrowed from it so freely as almost to for- 
feit its identity, yet the evidences exist. 


As author and compiler, the following list of 
works are accredited to our industrious friend: 


be Manual of the Ancient and Accepted Rite,’ I2mo, 
pp: 272, Philadelphia, 1864, perhaps the first complete separate 


manual put forth in the Northern jurisdiction; “Cross. Masonic 
Text Book;' ‘Cross’ Masonic Chart;’ ‘Cross’ Templars Chart; 
all revised and published in 1865, with handsome and appropri- 
ate illustrations, and taken very extensively with the trade. In 
1874 he gave forth ‘Craft Masonry, or Part First of the An- 
cient York Rite,’ r2mo. pp. 210. (The second part, ‘Capitulai 
Masonry;’ third part, ‘Cryptic Masonry,’ and fourth part, 
‘Templar Masonry,’ are now in press. bes , 

“The writer hag seen in Newark, what is rarely exhibited in 
these degenerate days, three generations of Masons in the Cun- 
ningham family, viz., the aged father, the subject of this sketch 
and his son. May the three limbs long stand unbroken, and 
afterwards be indissolubly united in the Celestial lodge above. 

‘‘Our sketch would be imperfect were not some references 
made to the secular life of Brother Cunningham. The book 
trade has occupied the greater part of his life. This was fol- 
lowed by the insurance business, as agent, and in 1877 he re- 
ceived the appointment as statistician to the Ohio department 
of State, to which laborious charge he was reappointed in 1879. 
The volume of Ohio statistics issued for 1877, which has re- 
ceived commendatory remarks everywhere, was of his compila- 
tion. A similar volume for 1878 is in press. Asa handle of 
literary merit he received the grade of magister artium 

‘But my space is exhausted. Were a page of ‘the Masonic 
newspaper ' left for friendship, a eulogy would follow, both in 
prose and verse, that would demonstrate how much we all love 
William M. Cunningham who know him.'” 


Sanford Cunningham, son of William M., died 
November 8, 1880, of consumption. He was an 
only child and much beloved. One of Newark’s 
papers thus speaks of him: 


‘‘Few young men were more generally or more justly re- 
spected and beloved than was Sanford Cunningham, and the 
memory of his broken, and yet in a true sense, complete life, 
will cling around his early tomb with a sweet fragrance. He 
was a young man of unusual energy, ability, and ambition, 
and had he been endowed with a physical constitution in pro- 
portion to his mentality, he would have accomplished that dis- 
tinguished career in life, of which his energy and ability gave 
such abundant promise. The heroism with which he battled 
for vears with the insidious disease that was sapping his life 
was greater than the heroism of battle-fields, and yet he bore 
his sufferings with a patience and a resignation born of a calm, 
serene faith that never. failed him. Chords of sympathy, deep 
and heartfelt, thrill unbidden for the bereaved parents, and yet, 
only the God of all consolation can comfort such sorrow.” 


NEWARK TOWNSHIP. 


Carson, Nancy.—Nancy Carson was long a 
well known citizen of Newark, where she died No- 
vember 25, 1872, in the seventy-ninth year of her 
age. She was born in Washington county, Penn- 
sylvania, May 17, 1794, and came with her father’s 
family to Licking county in 1816. She was a most 
excellent pioneer, well adapted to life on the fron- 
tiers; of rare industry, conscientiousness, and de- 
votion to religious duties. Nancy Carson became 
a member of the Presbyterian church of Newark, 
November 13, 1816, during the ministry of Rev. 
Dr. Thomas D. Baird, and continued her mem- 
bership there until her death, a period of fifty-six 
years, and always, while health permitted, attended 
its ministrations. 


CopLey, JosepH.—He was born in Madison 
township, January 16, 1845; he is the son of John 
and Mary Copley. Mr. Copley was born Decem- 
ber 25, 1798, in Yorkshire, England; he came to 
Licking county in 1842, and located in Madisor 
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township; he was married January 18, 1843; his 
first occupation was farming; he afterwards moved 
to Perry county and engaged in the woollen manu- 
facturing business; moved back September 1, 1862, 
and died October 11, 1864. His wife was born in 
Madison township, March 15, 18ro. She is living 
with her son in Union township; they are the par- 
ents of only one child, the subject of this sketch. 
He was married May 29, 1870, to Miss Viola Han- 

cock, daughter of Nathan Hancock, Harrison 
township. She was born in Union township, 
March 8, 1851; they are the parents of Mary E., 
born August, 11, 1871; John W., who died August 
8, 1873, aged five months; George, who died Feb- 
ruary 2, 1877, aged four years; Mattie, who died 
January 21, 1877, aged eighteen months, and Lucy 
Perl, who was born November 11, 1878. Joseph 
Copley is a farmer; has taught school during the 
winter since 1864. 


NEWTON TOWNSHIP. 


CotviLie, J. H., farmer, post office, Chatham. 
He was born August 8, 1830, near St. Louisville, 
Licking county. The following April his parents 
moved to Newark, Where they lived till their death 
in May, 1848. His father, mother and brother died 
within a few days of each other, with a disease 
that was then known as erysipelas fever. The 
entire family was afflicted. It was considered con- 
tagious and very dangerous, and, at the time of his 
parents’ death, none of the neighbors or friends 
would come to the house but one uncle. An aunt did 
the baking and cooking for the family, and would 
take it as far as the door and leave it. His parents 
were buried, but the funeral service was not held 
until the following June. His father was one of 
nine children. His grandfather, father and two 
uncles served in the War of 1812; his grandfather 
was major, his father lieutenant, his uncle Samuel 
was captain, and his uncle James a lieutenant. 
The. youngest uncle, at the age of sixty years, en- 
listed and served in the late civil war, from Oska- 
loosa, Iowa. His father was born in Shenandoah 
county, Virginia, in 1788, and came to Licking 
county in 1826. His uncle James was eighty- 
three when he died. Samuel was eighty-eight, and 
his uncle John is past eighty, and is living in Iowa. 
The subject of this sketch is one of nine children, 
and is the only one at present living. At his fa- 
ther’s death his oldest brother returned to the farm, 
having been absent, and the children remained 
together, and worked the place in common until 
one of his sisters’ marriage, when he and his 
brother-in-law took the place and worked it to- 
gether. He remained there about three years, 
when the farm was sold, and the proceeds divided 
among the heirs. He married Sophia Bline Au- 
gust 24, 1854. He rented the old homestead of 


the party that purchased it, and lived ther€ three 
years, when he moved to a farm near the “Goose 
Pond,” lived there eight years, when he bought the 
farm near Chatham, where he now resides. Mr. 
and Mrs. Colville have nine children: William, 
born January 3, 1856; Jacob B., born April 26, 
1858; Flora, born July 18, 1859, married to Frank 
B. Preston, January 30, 1879, and lives in Chat- 
ham; Jennie, born April 14, 1865; Mary Bell, 
born March 29,1868; Rachel Ann, born January 
8, 1871; Ella, born September 17, 1875; J. H. 
Bastine, born April 16, 1876; Merlie, born Febru- 
ary 14, 1879. Mr. Colville, besides his farming, 
makes a specialty of raising fine wool sheep. At 
present he has a fine flock of blooded Merino 
sheep. 


PERRY TOWNSHIP. 


Cooksry, JAMEs O., farmer, post office, Cooksey, 
was born April 21, 1841, and was married to Miss 
C. J. Huffman, of Tuscarawas county, in 1867. 
They have had three children: Laura Nellie, 
aged twelve; Lillian Leonia, ten; Sadie Vioria, 
nine. Mr. Cooksey lives near Denman’s cross 
roads, and is a rising young farmer. He has been 
township clerk for several years, and the office 
never was in better hands. His father, John 
Cooksey, was born in Virginia in 1800, and is liv- 
ing in this township. His mother was also a native 
of Virginia. Cooksey post office was named in 
honor of his father in 1880. 


CRAWFORD, JAMES M., farmer, post office, Per- 
ryton, was born in Coshocton county in 1840, and 
came to this county in 1866; was married'to Miss 
Sarah E. Beckham, of this county, in 186i; they 
have had seven children: Ella J. (deceased); Ida 
(deceased); Eva, fifteen ; infant; Anna, twelve; Carl, 
ten; Stella, two. J. M.’s father was born in Ireland 
in 1806 and died in 1850; his mother was born in 
Virginia in 1807, and has lived in Coshocton coun- 
ty seventy-two years; his mother’s maiden name 
was Rebecca J. McCann. J. M. Crawford was 
elected justice of the peace in 1867, and held the 
office twelve consecutive years; has been trustee, 
and has held other offices of trust in this township; 
owns three hundred and sixty-three acres of good 
land and one of the nicest houses in the township ; 
he is the eldest of four living brothers, all over six 
feet in height, and be has never been sick a day in 
his life. 


Cu.uison, Z. B., physician, was born in Coshoc- 
ton county, Ohio, June 7, 1837. He has been 
practicing medicine in this county eighteen years, 
moving to Elizabethtown in 1863; he graduated at 
Jefferson Medical college, Cincinnati, in 1857; 

racticed a short time in Mansfield before the war, in 
which he took an active part, going out in company 
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E, Forty-third Ohio volunteer infantry. Since lo- 
cating here he has given his entire attention to the 
practice of his profession, and has built up an ex- 
tensive practice. He was married in 1862 to Miss 
Rebecca Ann Pigman, of Coshocton county; they 
have had nine children; two deceased. He and 
his wife’s parents came from Maryland, and are of 
English descent; their grandfathers were among 
the first Methodist preachers in Ohio, and he and 
his wife are children of Methodist preachers. 
ALBANS TOWNSHIP. 


Ciemons, Mrs. E, S., was born in Granville 
township June 12, 1837. She attended school at 
Granville about four or five years, and began teach- 
ing school when she was sixteen years of age. She 
was married to William H. Clemons January 15, 
1857, by Rev. W. S. Burton, and emigrated to 
Washington, Washington county, Iowa, in March 
of same year, where they engaged in shipping cat- 
tle; also purchased a farm of eighty acres. ‘They 
remained in Iowa about three years, and then re- 


Sika 


turned to Granville township and purchased the ° 


old Clemons homestead. They have five children: 
Bell Rose, born July 8, 1861; Frederick Levi, born 
March 23, 1865; Charles C., born June 28, 1869; 
Johnnie Leclaire, born April 2, 1871; Maud S., 
August 6, 1873. Levi and Sophronia Rose, par- 
ents of the subject of this sketch, were pioneers of 
Granville township. The former was a son of Levi 
and Polly Rose, who were among the first settlers 
of Granville, having moved there in 1805, and was 
one of the active, energetic families of the county. 
Levi Rose died in Granville, May 16, 1879. Mrs. 
E, S. Clemons is now living in Alexandria main- 
taining her family. 
WASHINGTON TOWNSHIP. 

CAMERON, GEORGE, merchant tailor, Utica. He 
was born in County Antrim, Irelard, in 1840, and 
came to America in 1854. He went to work in a 
boot and shoe store at No. 174 on the Bowery, 
New York city; remained there a short time, then 
went to Patterson, New Jersey,.where he remained 
for a short time and then returned to the old coun- 
try. After he came to America the second 
time he apprenticed himself to a merchant tailor in 
New York State, and served his time, and in 1863 
went to Cleveland, Ohio. He worked there about 
ayear, when trade slacked up and he went from 
there to Sandusky. ‘Trade was better there, for the 
reason that the rebel officers imprisoned on John- 
son’s Island, when exchanged, had work done. He 
then went to Terre Haute, Indiana, and served a 
second apprenticeship, and on the fifteenth of 
April, 1865, he left there and went to Kansas City, 
Missouri, After travelling about the country fora 
long time he came to Licking county, and cut for 
H. B. Green, of Granville, and then went to 
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Michigan. He returned to Licking county and 
started business for himself in Utica. He was 
married to Mary Burns—a native of Ireland—of 
Genesee county, New York. Her parents came to 
this country when she was very small. She was 
born in 1840. Since coming to Utica he purchased 
property on Mechanics street, where he resides, car- 
rying on his business. He built an addition to the 
house he lives in, and has just completed a small 
brick house on the same street. He is ready at all 
times to cut or make a suit of clothes for all. 


CAMPBELL JOHN R., farmer, post office, Utica. 
He was born March 9, 1815, in Washington town- 
ship. His parents moved here in 1809, from Penn- 
sylvania. ‘lhey settled on the farm in the woods 
now owned by John Coad. ‘There were of the 
family Julia, Joseph, Jane, John, Eliza, Mary, Sarah 
and Samantha, of whom four are living. He re- 
mained at home with his parents until their death. 
He then purchased, with his brother James, the 
homestead. His father died June 23, 1844, and 
his mother July 1, 1846. He was married to Louisa 
Hughes June 3, 1851. She was born November 
17, 1820, and is the daughter of Jonathan Hughes 
and granddaughter of Captain Elias Hughes. 
After their marriage they remained on this place 
until 1859, when he sold to John Coad and bought 
the farm they now live on. They have had three 
children. The first died in infancy. Romilla O. 
was born April 20, 1854, and died May 24, 1855. 
George S. was born March 24, 1862, and lives at 
home. 


CANNON, JACOB, farmer, post office, Utica. He 
was born in Clay township, Knox county, in 1835. 
His parents were from Pennsylvania. His father 
died in 1859, fifty-five years old; his mother ir 
1878, at the age of sixty-seven. They lived ir 
Knox county about twenty-five years. There were 
four boys and five girls of the family. Jacob re 
mained at home until he was twenty-one years ol< 
and then went to Illinois; returned to Ohio anc 
was married to Melinda Painter, of Licking county 
in 1855. She was born June 12, 1836. ‘They hac 
eleven children, of whom are living, Amanda, Ellen 
Mary, Roselia, James M., Ida May, Anzonia, Ethe 
and Grace. 

Mr. Cannon enlisted in the Seventy-sixth regi 
ment, company D, Ohio volunteer infantry, Cap 
tain Kibler, in November, 1861, and served thre 
years. He was discharged a the expiration of hi 
term ; was in the campaign of the Southwest unde 
Grant and Sherman; took part in the battles a 
Fort Donelson, Shiloh, skirmished on the ac 
vance to Memphis, had three days’ fight at Hayne 
Bluff, was in front of Vicksburg; part of the arm 
was engaged at Port Gibson and the balance cay 
tured Jackson. Rebel General Churchill fell bac 
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to Vicksburg, and the Seventy-sixth attacked Ar- 
kansas Post in the rear, and was the first regiment 
that entered the fortification. This command was 
led by Col. William B. Woods, who took part in the 
battle at Lookout Mountain and Mission Ridge. 
His regiment was on the right. After this they fought 
at Ringgold. They were cut off at this fight and 
were placed in Jo@ Hooker’s command. After this 
they went into winter quarters at Paint Rock, Ala- 
-bama. At this time the entire command reenlisted 
and came home on a furlough in 1864. After 
coming home Mr. Cannon was taken sick, and on 
being sworn in was rejected on account of disease 
contracted in the war. He was sick three years, and 
has never been entirely well since. Mr. Cannon is 
at present an expert in shearing sheep, and during 
that season shears more than any one man in his 
neighborhood. He makes a specialty of doctor- 
ingsheep. He has invented an attachment to sheep 
shears which makes the work more rapid and easy, 
and prevents injuring the sheep. 


CONARD, JOSEPH (deceased), was born in Lou- 
doun county, Virginia, and came to Licking valley in 
1805. In 1808 he purchased a farm near the pres- 
ent village of Utica, where he lived and died, his 
death occurring February 14, 1873, at the ripe age 
of eighty-eight years. 

BENNINGTON TOWNSHIP. 


Denty, JOHN, farmer, born in Fairfax county, 
Virginia, in 1807, came to this county with his fa- 
ther in 1831. William Denty died in 1850, and 
his wife, Elizabeth, died in 1861. John Denty 
married, in 1825, Miss Maria Barber, of Anne 
Arundel county, Maryland. They were the pa- 
rents of three children. Amanda, married to 
William Weiant, of this county, but now living in 
Kansas; Martha, married to David Weiant, brother 
of William. Martha died March 5, 1880. John 
W. married Miss M. Moore, daughter of T. H. 
Moore, of this county. John W. and wife are the 
parents of four children, three living and one, 
Flora May, dead. Those living are George, born 
in 1864; Warren, born in 1866, and Lavina, born 
in 1872. J. W. Denty lives on the old homestead. 


Douctass, JOHN, farmer, born in 1822, in Mor- 
ris county, New Jersey, came to this county in 
1842. He was married, in 1846, to Miss Louisa 
A. Green, daughter of Robert A. Green, of this 
county. She was born in 1830, in this county. 
They are the parents of ten children, nine of whom 
are living; one, Albert B., is dead. He died March 
7, 1871. Mr. Douglass has a fine farm in this 
township besides a fine town property in Utica. 


DUFFIELD, SAMUEL, wagon-maker, born in this 
county in 1823; lived at home until the age of 
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to Iowa in 1854; lived in Iowa farming and work- 
ing at his trade six years; went to Colorado for a 
year and came back to this county in 1861, has 
worked at his trade since coming back. In 1845 
he married Miss Matilda Scribner, of this county. 
Miss Scribner was born in 1829; she came to this 
county with hé parents in 1836. 


Dukr, SALATHIEL AtLEN, of Baxter, Drew 
county, Arkansas, was born in Bennington town- 
ship, near Homer, Licking county, January 14, 
1828. His parents were natives of Virginia; 
David Duke, his father, being a child of six years 
when his father, John Duke, moved from near 
Wheeling, Virginia, and settled near Zanesville, 
Ohio, This was about 1802. His mother’s maiden 
name was Sarah Elizabeth Conard, whose father, 
Nathan Conard, was among the first settlers near 
Utica aboutthe same time. This county was then 
inhabited by Indians; schools were almost unknown, 
and consequently the parents of Mr. S. A. Duke 
received but little education but endeavored to 
make up the loss by educating their children, and 
were always foremost in all educational interests in 
their neighborhood. In religion, his. father was 
Calvinistic, his mother Quaker, but both became 
Methodists. In politics his father belonged to the 
Democratic party, and always went with his party. 
The son, however, was independent, thought for 
himself, and dates his opposition to the Democratic 
party from the repeal of the Missouri compromise. 
When the war broke out, Mr. Duke went to Helena, 
Arkansas, under authority of General Curtis, to 
organize a regiment of colored troops. A delay 
occurring, by reason of a change of department 
commanders, Mr. Duke was employed in finding 
homes in St. Louis for the thousands of contra- 
bands that were then entering that city from the 
South. For this work he neither asked nor received 
any compensation. In the spring of 1863 he 
went to Helena, and there, under the direction of 
General Prentice, began the organization of a 
colored regiment. His work here was, however, 
interrupted, and he accompanied Adjutant General 
Lorenzo ‘Vhomas, who was then in the west forthe 
purpose of looking after the interests of the colored 
people, down the Mississipi river; a plan having 
been devised for placing the contrabands upon 
abandoned plantations. Mr. Duke probably inaugu- 
rated the first successful efforts in this direction ; 
and was placed in charge of what was known as the 
“Out-post Plantation,” two miles in rear of Good- 
rich’s Landing, Louisiana. Prior to taking charge 
of this plantation, it was through his instrumentality 
that four hundred bales of cotton were taken out 
of the clutches of thieves and delivered to the 
Government. Afterdisposing of the abandoned 
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all expenses out of the proceeds, was enabled to 
turn over to the Government sixty thousand dollars, 
which would have been lost or stolen but for his 
occupation of the plantation. He also started the first 
colored school in that section, being within the 
sound of Grant’s cannon, at Vickskurgh, and was 
taught bya freed-woman. When the planting season 
ended, he gathered the negroes together in a fortthe 
troops having departed from Goodrich’s Landing, 


where a defence could be made in case of attack. - 


Into this fort were collected during the winter some 
five thousand contrabands with all their possessions, 
to await, in the shelter of the fort, another planting 
season. The small-pox broke out among them, 
and Mr. Duke caused the erection of a hospital 
for the patients, near the gate of the fort, which 
fact probably prevented a rebel attack. In the 
fall of 1865, Mr. Duke settled in Arkansas, and 
still continues a resident of that State. In 1868, 
he was elected a member of the house, and in 
1872 a member of the senate of Arkansas,:on the 
Republican ticket. It was at this time that the 
well known trouble occurred between Baxter, the 
legally elected Republican governor, and Brooks, 
who contested his seat. A speck of war appeared 
in Arkansas, but Grant put his heavy hand on 
the contending parties, and the war was over. The 
Republican party was, however, {deposed and 
retired from power. Since that time, Mr. Duke 
has devoted his energies to building up his neigh- 
borhood and bettering his condition. He now 
owns about three thousand acres of land, five hun- 
dred acres of which is under cultivation, and all 
but sixty acres of this has been ‘cleared in the last 
ten years. In 1849, Mr. Duke married Ruth E. 
Barnes, daughter of George Barnes and grand- 
daughter of Charles Barnes, a pioneer of the 
county who emigrated from Frederick county, 
Virginia, in 1811, having rendered military service 
under Lord Dunmore. Her mother was the daugh- 
ter of another pioneer family named Bacon. 


BURLINGTON TOWNSHIP. 


DaILey, WILLIAM, hotel keeper, born in Warren 
county, New Jersey, in 1825, came to Urbana, 
Ohio, in 1835; he was married in 1852 to Miss 
Sarah A. Brinnon, of Urbana, Ohio. She was 
born in 1823, in Virginia. They came to Homer 
in 1850. They have no children of their own, but 
have an adopted daughter, who is married to Mr. 
William Green, who is now a student in the medi- 
cal college in Columbus. Mr. Dailey enjoys all 
the custom of Homer, being a man who is cour- 
teous to travellers and sets a good table. 


DAVIS, SARAH.—Mrs. Davis was a daughter of 
Captain Elias Hughes, Licking’s pioneer. settler of 
1798, and was one of his twelve children who then 
composed his family. She was born in western 


Virginia in 1790, and died in Burlington township 
December 12, 1869, in the eightieth year of her 
age. Sarah Hughes married Samuel Davis in 
1808, and for some time after that event lived an 
Newark, then a village of about two hundred in- 
hahitants. Mrs. Davis was pre-eminently one of 
the pioneer women of Licking county, having lived 
within its limits seventy-one years. She had been 
for forty years a member of the Christian church. 


FRANKLIN TOWNSHIP. 


DusTHIMER, IsArAH.—Mr. Dusthimer has been 
a life-long practical farmer, and is the descendant 
of one of the early settlers of this county. His 
grandfather and family came here from Loudoun 
county, Virginia, when his father, Anthony, was a 
small boy, and built his log cabin in the midst of 
an unbroken growth of timber. His father united 
in marriage with Rebecca Hoskinson, and, Isaiah 
was their first child, born October 29, 1818. He 
was married March 16, 1848, to Mary Brady, the 
daughter of Levi Brady, born September 1, 1792, 
and Mary Brown, born June 15, 1794, a Pennsyl- 
yanian by birth. Mrs. Dusthimer was born March 
18, 1825. Their children are: Elizabeth Jane, 
wife of Bourbon Coe, of Hopewell township; 
James M., John W., and Harvey E. Rebecca 
Ellen, twin sister to Harvey, died in infancy. 

GRANVILLE. 

Davis, Davip E., tailor, was born: in Wales 
June 6, 1815. He is a tailor by trade,.and has 
made tailoring his principal vocation through life. 
In 1831 he emigrated to America, and“ located in 
New York, where he worked at his trade about 
three years. In 1834 he commenced travelling and 
working at his trade as journeyman, in different 
towns, for one year. In 1835 he came to Ohio, 
and lived in Newark about eight months. In 
the spring of 1836, he came to Granville township, 
and located in the Welsh Hills settlement, in the 
northeast corner of the township. October 22, 
1836, he married Miss Isabella, daughter of Deacon 
William Williams. Miss Williams was born in 
Wales February 29, 1812, and migrated to this 
county with her parents in 1820. Mr. and Mrs, 
Davis settled in Granville township, where he en- 
gaged in carrying on a tailor shop, which business 
he has since been conducting, and is better known 
in the neighborhood by tailor Davis than by his 
right name. In 1847 he purchased and moved on 
the farm in the northeastern part of Granville 
township, where he now resides, and has since that 
time been carrying on the business of farming in 
connection with his trade. His companion de- 
ceased January 22, 1877. They reared a family of 
four children: Hannah, Ariadna, William H. and 
Samuel A. All are yet living, married, and have 
families. His son, Samuel A., served about two 
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and one-half years in the late war, in the. Sixth 
Ohio sharp-shooters, and returned home at the 
close of the war. 


HARRISON TOWNSHIP. 


; DENNIS, JOHN, deceased, was born in Ireland 
in 1773. He served four years in the Tyrone 
County militia, and was discharged July, 1797. 
‘About 1809 he married Miss Eleanor Dennis, 
born in Ireland in 1786. They reared a family of 
eight children: Hugh, Francis, John, James, 
William, Ann, Eleanor and Margaret. In 1839 
two of the sons, Francis and John, emigrated to 
America, and located in this county. Francis en- 
gaged in farming, which business he has since fol- 
lowed. John was a blacksmith by trade, and has 
made blacksmithing his principal vocation. In 
1842: Mr. Dennis, with his wife and the remaining 
six children, emigrated to America, and located in 
St. Albans township in this county; remained 
about two years; then in 1844 they moved on the 
farm in the northwest corner of Harrison township, 
now owned by their son, Francis Dennis, where 
they passed the remainder of their days. He died 
January 2, 1851. His companion survived him 
until November 9, 1870. Two of the children are 
now deceased: Hugh and Ann. William left home 
in 1844 or ’5,and has not been heard of since. 
The remaining five children—three sons and two 
daughters are now living on the home farm in 
Harrison township. 
HARTFORD TOWNSHIP. 

Davipson, G. W., farmer, was born in 1849, in 
Knox county, and came to this county in 1851, 
with his father’s family, where he has resided ever 
since. He was married to Miss E. Graham, of 
‘Licking county, in 1869. They are the parents of 
two children, aged respectively two and eight years. 
‘He has a fine farm of one hundred and forty-seven 
acres, and is an enterprising and highly respected 
young farmer 


Durrey, Mrs. A. C.—She was born in Granville, 
Massachusetts, September 20, 1800. At the age 
of five years she came with her father’s (Hiram 
Rose) family to Granville, Ohio. Her father’s fam- 
ily was one of the first seven families that came to 
Granville. Three years after coming to Granville 
he purchased one hundred acres of land three 
miles west of Granville, where he resided until his 
death, some twenty-five years ago, in the eighty- 
ninth year of his age. Mrs. Durfey was married 
to A. C. Durfey July 15, 1819. She became the 
mother of two children, viz: Hiram L. and Adeline, 
‘now the wife of Julius Cornell. Mr. A C, Durfey was 
‘born in Midlebury, New York, July 13, 1796. He 
came to Hartford at the age of twenty-two years, 
walking all the way. In his early days he taught 
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school, and later followed farming. He was a soldier 
in the War of 1812. His widow draws a pen- 
sion of eight dollars per month because of his sery- 
ing In th€ war. Mr. Durfey was a man of influ- 
ence in local affairs. 


LIBERTY TOWNSHIP. 


DrCRow, SAMUEL G., farmer and stock grower, 
New Way, was born in Lincolnville, Waldo county, 
Maine, April 13, 1816. He emigrated to Ohio 
October, 1834. He married Sarah E. Woodworth 
August 22, 1839; she was born November 30, 
1830, in Sunbury township, Delaware county. 
They have five children, as follows: Warren, born 
February 17, 1841; Herbert, born December 2, 
1846; Emma, born October 9, 1848; Rosa, born 
April 19, 1852; Hattie J., born October 23, 1861. 
Warren married Hattie C. Stone, December 7, 
1865, and lives in Quincy, Illinois; his business is 
that of a dentist. Herbert married Lucy A, 
Holmes, June 30, 1874, and practices medicine at’ 
Galion, Crawford county, Ohio. John DeCrow, 
father of Samuel, was born in Marshfield, Massa- 
chusetts, August 7, 1773, emigrated to Ohio Octo- 
byr, 1836, he died October 30, 1847. His wife, 
Katy K. Park, was born April 28, 1782, and died 
May 18, 1856. Nathan Woodworth, father of Mrs. 
DeCrow, was bora September 6, 1770, and emi- 
grated to Ohio about 1818, and died March 12, 
1848. His wife, Cynthia Culver, was born in 
Connecticut, September 30, 1780, and died July 6, 
1862. 


Duke, Davip, carpenter and farmer, was born 
May 27, 1797, in Brooke county, Virginia, where 
he remained until he was about six years of age. 
His parents, John and Catharine Duke, emigrated 
to Ohio in 1803, locating on the Tuscarawas river, 
about ten miles above Coshocton; they remained 
there only one year, when they came to Licking 
county, where he has resided ever since 1804. He 
married Martha Larue, January 18, 1821, and had 
three children. The only living child by the first 
marriage, Harvey L., was born May 27, 1823. 
Martha Duke died April 20, 1825. David married, 
for his second wife, Sarah Conard, March 1, 1827; 
she was born in Knox county, Ohio, December 24, 
1805, and died September 20, 1877. They had 
nine children, eight of whom are living: Salathiel 
A., born January 14, 1828; John Crawford, born 
May 3, 1830; Nathan W., born December 11, 
1832; Jonah Boman, born August 15, 1835; David 
Milton, born May 28, 1838; Sarah Elizabeth, born 
December 2, 1840; William Benton, born Febru- 
ary 21, 1843; Joseph Wesley was born October 4, 
1845 and died October 9, 1855; Lewis Cass was 
born May 18, 1848. He is the only child remain- 
ing at home with his aged father. ‘The subject of 
this sketch says there were but fifteen voters 1p. 
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Licking county when he first came, and he can 
mention the names of most of them. He also 
says that he could speak the Indian tongue as 
fluently as he now speaks the English. John Duke, 
father of David, now of Liberty township, was 
first justice of the peace of Granville township. 


Dutt, Josera.—Mr. Dull was born February 9, 
1804, In Somerset county, Pennsylvania; was the 
son of John and Hannah Dull. March 29, 1827, 
he gave his hand in marriage to Miss Elizabeth 
Dumbauld, who has since blessed his fireside with 
nine children, and who sti!l shares with him the 
trials and joys of life. Mrs. Dull was born Octo- 
ber 30, 1807, and is also a native of Pennsylvania. 
Eight of their children are still living, and seven 
of them married, having homes of their own, and 
prosperous. Below we give children’s names: 
Phebe, born January 7, 1829; Christena, born 
June 3, 1831; Joannah, born August 1, 1833; 
Uriah, born November 15, 1835; Nancy, born 
June 17, 1838; John, born March 23, 1841; Elias, 
born October 10, 1843. Charlotte and Lufenia 
Jane, the last, having died August 18, 1856, being 
about eight years of age. Mr. Dull has held from 
time to time some of the higher positions of trust 
in his township. Is Republican in politics, and 
during the late war was a staunch supporter of the 
Union cause. For his known fidelity was appointed 
“enrolling officer” for bis own and Bennington 
townships. Met threatening opposition, but braved 
all fearlessly, performing faithfully his duties, and 
to the satisfaction of higher authorities. He is yet 
vigorous for onc who has passed his “three score 
and ten.” He still guards, with unabated vigilance, 
private and public interests. In comforts and 
pleasures to himself and family, he enjoys the 
profits from the accumulations of toil. He enjoys 
the love of his family, and the high regard of a 
large circle of friends. He has hven a resident of 
this township since 1838. 


LICKING TOWNSHIP. 


DAvVISSON, CATHARINE, Jacktown post office, was 
born lebruary 4, 1816, in Muskingum county. She 
was the daughter of William and Mtizabeth Bisant; 
her parents were of Shenandoah county, Virginia, 
and came to Muskinguin county in 1802. William 
Bisant located on the site of Zanesville. there being 
but few cabins at that piace. He was the first man 
that planted apple trees in that county. He after- 
wards took up land four miles from Zanesville and 
cleared it up and improved it. When he first came 
to Muskingum county he had but fifty cents, and 
when he died he was supposed to he worth about 
one hundred thousand dollars. At one time they 
were the only family that had a coffee mill in the 
neighborhood, It was used by the neighbors in 
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turns. William Bisant was the father of @welve 
children; five are yet living. William died at the 
age of seventy-one. Mrs. Bisant died at the age 
of ninety-five years; they both died on the farm 
where they first located, in Muskingum county. 
Catharine Davisson, the subject of this sketch, was 
married June 15, 1834, to Dr. Walter W. Davis- 
son, of Muskingum county. Results of this mar- 
riage, five children: Louisa was born August 12, 
1835, was married to John Cherry, of Fairfield 
county; they had eight children. Eunice was born 
August 11, 1836, was married to William Work- 
man, of Muskingum county; they had six children. 
William Franklin was born April.3, 1838, was mar- 
ried to Hellen R. Linn, of this county; they have 
seven girls. Irank is station agent for the Balti- 
more & Ohio railroad at the National Pike, west 
of Jacksontown, he also is a grain dealer in com- 
pany with Oliver Davis; he isa very energetic, 
obliging business man and is very highly esteemed 
by all his acquaintances. Elizabeth was born June 
16, 1841; she was married to Oliver Davis, of this 
county, who is in company with Frank Davisson 
at Pike stauion. Mrs. Catharine Davisson’s grand- 
father was killed in the battle of Brandywine. Her 
grandfather on her mother’s side was a Hessian 
but deserted his countrymen. He came over to 
the Continental army, and after the war followed 
butchering. Mrs. Davisson is now living with 
her only son, Frank, and is in her sixty-fifth year, 
is a very intelligent old lady and has the highest 
respect of her acquaintances. She has been a de- 
voted member of the Methodist Episcopal church 
for over twenty-two years, 

DeMoss, JAMEs, was born in Licking county 
May 2, 1825, being the son of Job and Elizabeth 
De Moss, who came to this county in an early day. 
James was married to Lucinda Beatty, of this 
county. ‘They had three children, two are deceas- 
ed; William Perry is single and lives with his 
father. Mrs. DeMoss died in 1853. Mr. DeMoss 
was married again to Leah George, of this county, 
December 11, 1855; results of this marriage, six 
children: George W., Mary Amelia, Sevila E., 
Rachel A., Nancy R., and Sarah C. Three are 
married and three are single and living at home. 
Mrs. Leah DeMoss is the daughter of Thomas and 
Mary Ann George. Thomas came to this county 
in 1821, when thirteen years of age, making the 
journey on foot with his parents and nine. other 
in her 


arms. ‘They started from Rockingham 


county, Virginia, in company with twenty-one 


others; all came on foot, only having two horses to 
carry their baggage. They located on the Licking 
river, where they all lived and died. This party 
was known as the Morgan colony. Stephen George 
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was in the War of 1812 four years, was in the battle 
of Lundy’s Lane. 


Dickerson, THOMAs, was born in Bowling Green 
township May 25, 1808; son of John and Eliza- 
beth Dickerson, who came to Licking county in 
1805. . Thomas farmed till he was eighteen years 
old, then worked at stone cutting about forty-five 
years; was married to Nancy Piels, of this county; 
results of this marriage, seven children: John, 
William, Daniel, Eliza Jane, James and Rozella. 
ohn is single and lives at Newark ; William mar- 
fied Frances Tippet, of Illinois, and is a stock- 
dealer; Daniel married liza Emery, of Bowling 
Green township, and is a farmer; Eliza Jane was 
married to Logan Osburn, of Licking county, and 
died March 1, 1876; James is single and a farmer; 
Rozella died August, 1870. Mrs. Dickerson died 
Noveiwber 13, 1835. Mr. Dickerson was cap- 
tain of the Jackson riflemen for seven years; 
lived in Bowling Green sixty-two years; was mar- 
fied a second time to Anna Vanhorn, of Licking 
county, October 9, 1859. John Dickerson was in 
the War of 1812, under Genera! Beall, and came 
to Licking county when there were but few huts 
in Zanesville. Mr. Dickerson has been a devoted 
member of the Methodist Episcopal church for 
Over fifty-three years, and assisted in building the 
Flint Ridge, Brownville and Linnville churches. 


MADISON TOWNSIIIP. 


_ Davipson, WiLLIAM, farmer, was born in Musk- 
ingum county, February 8, 1817; moved to Han- 
ever, Licking county, when one year old; he is 
the son of Richard Davidson, deceased; he was 
married to Priscilla Vail, of Meigs county, Ohio, 
She is the oldest of the family of Mr. Vail; they 
are the parents of four children living: William 
T., Patience E., Andrew O., Eliza C., living; 
Thankful M. died September 15, 1861; Sarah M. 
died February 18, 1872. Mrs. Davidson was 
born July 17, 1818. Master J. W. Con was 
born February 5, 1872; he is the grandson of 
Mr. Davidson, and has been living with him ever 
since he was five days old. 


MARY ANN TOWNSHIP. 


DupGEon, WILLIAM, merchant and farmer, was 
born in Knox county, Ohio, February 18, 1822. 
From the age of fifteen he labored on a farm until 
his marriage December 18, 1845; married Sarah 
A. Allbaugh, daughter of Peter and Sarah J. 
Allbaugh. She was born September 22, 1822. 
In 1847 he moved to Madison township in this 
county, where he continued farming, occasionally 
working at the carpenter trade. In 1863 he opened 
a small store at Wilkins’ corners, where he did 
business two years, then purchasing a piece of land 
near, be erected a large dwelling house and store- 
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room. He is doing a paying business; has been 
elected assessor seven terms. Their children are: 
Franklin B., born October 6, 1856; Laura J., born 
August 27, 1859; Ora M., born January 24, 1863; 
and John W., born December 7, 1864. 

McKEAN TOWNSHIP. 

DEVENNEY, JOHN P., a farmer and stock raiser, 
was born March 11, 1808, in Orange county, Vir- 
ginia. He was the son of Cornelius and Elizabeth 
Devenney, who came to this county in 1831, and 
located in McKean township. Their family con- 
sisted of five children—Mary, David, Eliza, Har- 
ret and John P. Two are deceased—Mary and 
David. Cornelius Devenny died in 1850, aged 
eighty-two years. Elizabeth, his wife, died in 1852, 
aged eighty-two years. John P. was married March 
20, 1834, to D. B. Sheldon, of this county, who 
was born August 27, 1809, in Hampshire county, 
Massachusetts. They had four children. Warren 
C., born August 19, 1837, in McKean township, 
was married February 14, 1867, to Carrie Little, of 
this county; is a farmer, and lives in McKean 
township. Emma E., born May 13, 1841, was 
married June, 1864, to John Robinson, of Harri- 
son county, a hardware merchant at that time, and 
is now living in Granville township, and is a farmer. 
Helen was born September 23, 1843; is single, and 
lives at home. Samuel S., born January 23, 1846, 
also lives at home and isa farmer. John P. De- 
venney located on the farm where he now lives in 
1842, and has lived there ever since. He is a 
dealer in, and breeder of, fine blooded stock, in- 
cluding fine wool sheep, having some of the finest 
blooded stock in the countv. He has voted the 
Republican ticket since the repeal of the Missouri 
compromise. They are a well-to-do family, and are 
highly esteemed by all who know them. 


Duwn, James W., farmer, was born June, 1832, 
in Muskingum county; came to this county in 
1843 with his parents and located in Fallsbury 
township. He was married in 1861, to Mary Eshel- 
man, of this county, who. was born in 1830. They 
had one child, David, born in April, 1862. Mr. 
Dunn was drafted to gotothe army. He was in com- 
dany A, Seventy-sixth Ohio regiment; was in Gen- 
eral Sherman’s division, and was in the battles of 
Arkansas Post, Grand Gulf, Vicksburgh and a few 
others; returned home in 1863. He received a 
wound in his hand at the battle of Vicksburgh. 
Mrs. Dunn died August 26, 1879, aged fifty years. 
John Dunn lived to the age of seventy-five years, 
Richard to the age of ninety-four years. John 
Dunn had eight sons in the late war. Five went 
from this county, one from Kansas, one from Mis- 
souri, and one from Arkansas. 

MONROE TOWNSHIP. 


DERTHICK, CLINTON, dealer in general merchan- 
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dise, Johnstown, was born in Columbia, Herkimer 
county, New York, August 6, 1841. He, with his 
parents, Ira and Viansa Derthick, emigrated to 
Ohio in 1852, locating in Berkshire township, 
Delaware county, about 1855. Mr. Derthick, sr., 
engaged in general merchandising at Galena, Dela- 
laware county. In 1860 he formed a partnership 
with his two youngest sons, Clinton and John. In 
the fall of 1865 they disposed of their stock at 
Galena, and the following spring entered into busi- 
ness at Sunbury, Delaware county. Mr. Derthick 
and son, Clinton, disposed of their interest in the 
stock in the sprang of 1869, and the following fall 
Clinton came to Johnstown and engaged in _busi- 
ness with Mr. Alpheus Reed, purchasing a_ half 
interest. At the death of Mr. Reed, in 1874, Mr. 
Derthick purchased the remainder, of the stock, 
and at the present writing is doing a fine business. 
He married Emily E. Dyer November 27, 1866. 
She was born December 27, 1847, in Berkshire 
township, Delaware county. They have two chil- 
dren, Guy Joy, born October 28, 1872; Aubrey 
Viansa, born December 6, 1874. Ira Derthick, 
jr., father of the subject of this. sketch, was born 
December 7, 1814, in Columbia, Herkimer county, 
New York, and died August 14, 1880, at Galena, 
Delaware county, Ohio. Mrs. Derthick, sr., was 
born March 13, 1813, in Herkimer county, New 
York, and is still living at Galena, Ohio. 


CITY OF NEWARK, 


Dann_Er, M. F., grocer, 145 North Third street, 
born October 23, 1850, in Fairfield county. He 
was educated in the common and select schools of 
his native county. In 1866 he entered as clerk 
of S. D. Leonard’s dry goods store, where he re- 
mained eighteen months, after which he engaged 
in the book business six months, after and then 
conducted the grocery business in Basel in com- 
pany with D. H. Stover, which continued but a short 
time, after which he became sole proprietor and 
continued as such until 1875, when he came to 
this city, engaged with McCarthy & Co. as. first 
clerk and remained with them until 1877, when he 
purchased the grocery store of J. J. Holmes, and 
has since conducted the business in his present 
room, twenty-four by ninety feet, which is well 
stocked with staple and fancy groceries, confec. 
tions, canned goods, produce, tobacco, etc. 


DARLINTON, RerES.—Mr. Darlinton was a native 
of Frederick county, Virginia, but in early life his 
father’s family located in Newark, Ohio. Before 
reaching manhood he held the position of a clerk 
in the office of the late Amos H. Caffee, esq., the 
then clerk of our courts. Subsequeutly he engaged 
in merchandise in company with the late Carey A. 
Darlinton. 
he returned to Newark, and was for some time 
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After some years absence in the west 


again engaged in mercantile pursuits. In 1855 he 
was elected clerk of the court of common pleas, 

and served as such three years, retiring in 1858. 

He was a faithful public officer, and gave general 
satisfaction to the court, the bar, and to the public 

generally. On account of failing health he did not 

engage in business again, but in an enfeebled con- 

dition of health lingered a few years, and, before 

reaching the patriarchal age, ‘was gathered to his 

fathers.” Mr. Darlinton was a gentleman of ex- 
cellent intellect, a vigorous, original thinker, of 
extensive information, and a man of undoubted in- 

tegrity of character. He thought and investigated 

for himself, and was outspoken and fearless in giy- 

ing expression to his opinions on all subjects. Mr. 

Darlinton was for many years a member of the 

Presbyterian church. 


DarRLINGTON, CAREY A.—Mr. Darlington came 
to Newark in 1823, and for ten or twelve years 
followed merchandising. He married a daugh- 
ter of Judge Holmes, and soon thereafter purchased 
a prairie farm on the Sandusky plains and engaged 
in farming and stock raising. Being troubled with 
bronchial difficulty, he removed to Shakopee, 
Minnesota, for his health. He subsequently and 
for similar reasons became a citizen of Montana 
territory, where he bad his home at the time of his 
decease. He died at the residence of his daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Kate Copeland, in Marion, Ohio, April 3, 
1874. He was the son of Joseph Darlington, was 
born in 1788, and had therefore attained the ripe 
age of seventy-six years. His father settled in 
southern Ohio in territorial times, and took a 
leading part as a legislator in the government of 
the Northwest Territory, being a representative in 
the first territorial legislature in 1799. He was 
also a member of the convention that formed the 
first constitution of Ohio in 1802, and remained in 
public life about fifty years. C. A. Darlington was 
an intelligent, genial kind hearted gentleman, and 
a man of pure, unimpeachable character. 


DAUGHERTY, CHARLES, SR, was born in Zanes- 
ville, Ohio, May sixteenth, 1824. 

He commenced working as a bricklayer and stone 
mason in 1843 and has since made that business 
his vocation. In 1845 he was united in marriage 
to Margaret Wells, of Zanesville, who was born in 
June; 1824. 

Trey settled in Zanesville, where he worked at 
his trade about fifteen years, except a few months 
during the year 1853, when he came to Newark 
and built the Robins residence and the Pataskala 
block. In 1858 he moved to Newark, where he 
has since been carrying on the business of con- 
tracting and building. He has contracted for and 
built some of the best buildings in Newark, besides 
doing a great amount of work in the way of build- 
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ng for the railroads. Also a majority of the bridges 
in Licking county have been built by him. 

The following are a few of the principal build- 
ngs erected by him and the date of erection: The 
Lansing house, in 1858 ; the Park house, in 1859; 
in 1859-60 he built the coal oil works at Warsaw, 
Coshocton county, which took him about two years 
© complete. In 1853 he built the round house 
and railroad shops at Bellaire, Ohio. In 1874-5 

built the railroad shops at Newark, which took 
him about two years to complete. In 1876 he did 
the. stone and brick work for the depot at Chicago 
Junction. His last large job of work was the erec- 
ion of the Pan Handle depot at Newark, which he 
has just completed. He has made for himself an 
extensive reputation as a first-class mechanic. By 
his union with Miss Wells he is the father of seven 
children, five of whom are now living, viz.: Sarah, 
Albert, Edward, Charles and Eva. He is the 
grandfather of thirteen children. 


DAUGHERTY, EDWARD, son of Charles and 
Margaret Daugherty, was born in Muskingum 
county, Ohio, April 29, 1852. He was brought to 
Newark by his parents in 1858. H> learned the 
bricklaying trade with his father when a boy, which 
he followed until 1870, when he commenced as an 
apprentice at the tinner trade with John Tucker & 
Co., of Newark, with whom he remained one year. 
He then worked a year at his trade asa_ bricklayer. 
In 1872 he became a partner of Mr. Tucker’s in 
the tin and stove business, and remained as such 
about five years. In 1877 he again returned to his 
old trade as a bricklayer, and continued at it about 
two years. In January, 1880, he, in company with 
Edward Dodd, established the stove and tin store 
at 129 South ‘Third street, Newark, Ohio, known as 
Daugherty & Dodd, dealers in tinware, cook and 
heating stoves, house furnishing goods, brittannia 
and tripple plated ware, etc. In cooking stoves 
they make “The Maud S.” a specialty. In the 
way of manufacturing, they execute everything, 
from tin, copper, zinc and sheet iron, and give 
special attention to gas and steam fittings, also tin 
and slate roofing. They do more tin and slate 
roofing than any other firm in the county. They 
are known and Considered by the public as first 
class mechanics. 


Davipson, CoLoNEL Rogert, was one of the 
early pioneers of Licking county, and a prominent 
business man of Newark for forty years or more. 
He was a native of Adams county, Pennsylvania, 
where he was born in March, 1777. In 1780 his 
father removed to Washington county, in the same 
State, and located near the Ohio river. He was 
educated at Marietta, Ohio. In 1809 Robert 
Davidson married, but his wife died in a few 
months. The next year he settled in Newark, 


where he established himself in business. In the 
early summer of 1812 he volunteered for one year 
ins Captain John Spencer’s company of riflemen, 
and was elected first lieutenant. ‘This company was 
attached to the ‘Third Ohio regiment, commanded 
by Colonel Lewis Cass, and was included in the 
surrender of General Hull at Detroit. Lieutenant 
Davidson saw some hard service, and endured 
severe illness before the expiration of his year’s 
service, being on the sick list at Fort McArthur 
many weeks. Just before the termination of his 
enlistment he marched to the relief of Fort Meigs. 
In 1816 Colonel Davidson intermarried with Eliza 
Mathiot, of Connellsville, Pennsylvania, with whom 
he lived until his death, in 1858, in the eighty-first 
year of his age, she and a number of children sur- 
viving him. He was a patriotic, public-spirited, 
useful, enterprising man, a good citizen, and exem- 
plary as a husband and father, and as a member of 
the Episcopal church. Few of our pioneers were 
more intelligent, or had pursued a more thorough 
course of reading. 


Davipson, Mrs. ExvizA Matuior.—The subject 
of this sketch was a native of Maryland, born near 
Ellicott’s mills in that State, about the beginning 
of the year 1791. Her father was descended from 
an old Huguenot family, and her mother was a 
Quakeress. During her childhood her father re- 
moved to Connellsville, Fayette county, Pennsyl- 
vania, where, in May, 1816, she was married to 
Colonel Robert Davidson, of Newark, Ohio, to 
which place she at once removed. Mrs. Davidson 
was an intelligent and estimable lady, and a model 
pioneer woman, who was largely influential in -giv- 
ing to the society of the then village of Newark an 
improved and more elevated tone. She was one of 
the original members of ‘Trinity Episcopal church, 
organized in 1826, and was the last survivor of 
that little band. She always maintained a consist- 
ent, Christian character, and impressed herself 
favorably upon those who came within range of her 
influence. Mrs: Davidson died in Dayton, Ohio, 
at the residence of one of her daughters, April 27, 
1874, in the eighty-fourth year of her age. 


Davies, J. R., attorney, east side Lansing house, 
was born February 15, 1845, in Granville, son of 
David A. Davies, a native of Wales, and came to 
America in 1840. J. R. Davies was raised in his na- 
tive village and received an elementary education in 
its public schools, and was graduated at Denison uni- 
versity in 1869, and in 1871 received the degree of 
LL. B. in the law department of Michigan univer- 
sity, and was admitted to practice in the same year, 
and has continued his profession to the present 
time. Attorney Davies was married to Miss Clara 
Crabbe, of Bucyrus, Ohio, They have had four 
children—Charles D, deceased, Elizabeth Rose, 
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Clara Anne, and William A. Mrs. Davies deceased 
February 25, 1880. 


Davipson, SAMUEL, barber, was born in Newport, 
Indiana, in March, 1854. At the age of twelve 
years he learned the barber trade in Hillsborough, 
Illinois, with his brother-in-law, E. Outland. He 
stayed there some two years, then went to Lichfield. 
He stayed at this place only a short period of time, 
then went to Alton, stayed there with his brother 
about five months, afterwards went to Terre Haute, 
and from this place to Cambridge, Indiana; then 
to Piqua, Ohio, and from there to Troy. In 1876 
he went on a steamboat on the Ohio river from 
Cincinnati to Wheeling, remained about one year; 
after this went back to his own trade—barber. He 
moved to Newark, Ohio, April 14, 1880. He 1s 
master of his trade. - When the war broke out he 
was living with his father, Rev. William Davidson, 
of the Methodist Episcopal church. On account 
of Union principles his father was taken prisoner 
and kept five months. He died after the war 
closed from above effects. The subject of this 
sketch was driven from home on the same account. 


Daviss, THomaAs J., was born February 2, 1838, 
in Wales. He is a blacksmith by trade, com- 
mencing at the business as an apprentice in 1855, 
and served as such until 1861, when he began 
working at the business as journeyman. In 1862 
he emigrated to America and located in Venango 
county, Pennsylvania, where he continued his trade 
about four years. Then, after working in different 
localities, he came to Newark in 1868 and engaged 
as blacksmith in the rolling mills (he being a stock- 
holder in the establishment), where he remained 
during the time the mills were in operation. In 
1874, he erected his present carriage, wagon and 
blacksmith shops in Flory’s second addition to New- 
ark, at West Main street, near the Raccoon creek 
bridge, where he manufactures all kinds of buggies, 
carriages, spring and farm wagons, and also gives 
special attention to repairing of all kinds and 
horse-shoeing ; all work warranted to give satis- 
faction. 


Davis, THomas, grocer, No. 417, West Main 
street. Mr. Davis was born in Baltimore, Mary- 
land, March to, 1850, and received his education 
in the public schools of that city. In 1863 he en- 
listed in company G, Fifth Maryland volunteer in- 
fantry, but was shortly afterward transferred to Bat- 
tery B, First United States artillery, Captain Elder’s 
command, in which he served until the close of the 
war. After his return home he engaged in the man- 
ufacture and wholesale and retail sale of cigars, in 
which business he continued until the memorable 
flood of 1867, when he shared the fate of many 
others, that of losing all he had. In 1872 he came 


to Newark and entered the employ of W. R. Tubbs, 
proprietor of the Tubbs’ house, with whom he re- 
mained until 1876. And in 1878 he established 
his present business, in which he occupies pleasant _ 
and commodious rooms in Birkey’s block, where he 
carries a large stock of staple and- fancy groceries, 
confectioneries, fruits, oysters, in season; also deals 
in all kinds of country produce, ete. 


Davis, Exit, born May 7, 1847, on the A® 
lantic- ocean during the emigration of his parents 
to America. His parents remained in America but 
a short time, when they returned to England. Mr. 
Davis, after travelling about for the greater part of 
his life, settled in Newark, where he has been en- 
gaged in the Baltimore & Ohio railroad shops. 
Mr. Davis was married to Celena Bent, of Bir- 
mingham, England, June, 1867. Mrs. Bent was 
born April 25, 1847. ‘hey have two children, 
Emile, born March 4, 1873; Ada, born September 
3, 1877. 


Dean, Levi, fireman on Baltimore & Ohio rail- 
road. He was born in Perry county, Ohio, Au- 
gust 29, 1836. At an early day of his life he 
learned to run a stationary engine and followed 
this business seventeen years. He was marricd to 
Catharine Hooper, of Perry county. They have 
seven children: Mary, born March 19, 1864 
(died October 17, 1865); Clara Melissa, born Feb- 
ruary 3, 1870; Lucy Melville, September 27, 1873; 
Mathias Nathaniel, born September 21, 1878. Mrs. 
Dean was born July 4, 1843., She is the daughter 
of Mrs. Mary Hooper, who now lives with her. 
She is sixty-five years old. Mr. Dean died July 
16, 1863, at the age of sixty-seven. Her father, 
William Hooper, was a member of company A, 
Thirty-frst Ohio volunteer infantry. He die d Oc- 
tober 27, 1873. Mr. Dean’s father, Levi Dean, 
was an early settler of Perry county; he died in 
1877 at the age of eighty years. 


Derrick, Mrs. MAGDALINE, was born in Etz- 
ling, France, November 24, 1839. She came with 
her father, John Gorius, to Newark; lived here 
five years; then moved to Kenton, Hardin county, 
Ohio, where they remained ten years; then returned 
to Newark. Since that time she has lived five 
years in Columbus. She was married to George 
Derrick, of Columbus, May 12, 1863, and is the 
mother of two children: George J., born February 
15, 1864; Mary Theresa, September 9, 1865. 
For many years Mr. Derrick followed clerking, and 
the grocery business, and was a partner with Mr, 
Rodenfels; afterwards he was a member of the 
firm of Engelke & Derrick, dealers in vinegar, No. 
214 South Fifth street, Columbus, Ohio. He died 
February 13, 1866. Shortly after his death Mrs, 
Derrick started a dressmaking establishment in 
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Newark, which business she yet follows. George 
J. is attending St. Vincent’s scholasticate in West- 
moreland county, Pennsylvania. Miss Mary is at- 
ending the Sisters’ school in Newark. 


Dew, ELIas, railroad engineer—He was born 
in Jefferson county, Ohio, August 11, 1825; learned 
cabinet-making when thirteen years of age; he 
worked at this five years at twenty-five dollars per 
year; he then went to the trade of millwright; his 
last job was to build the mill at Quaker City, 
Guernsey county. January, 1855, he went to work 
in shop for Central Ohio railroad company in 
Bellaire; he worked until April 22, 1855; he then 
went to firing on yard engine “Reliance;” in Au- 
gust he was transferred to Cambridge, this being 
the first engine owned by Central Ohio railroad 
company—named Pataskala No. 7; three days 
afterwards he took charge of this engine as engineer 
at sixty-five dollars per month; nine months after- 
wards, was transferred to engine George Clark, 
and run her as a helping engine at Bellair, and 
afterwards run a local freight; then transferred to en- 
gine Columbus to run passenger train during the 
fall of 1860; he then quit the company, and went 
to North Carolina in January, 1861, and engaged 
with the North Carolina Central, running the Norris 
engine ona work train four months; then went to 
running freight, and after the battle of Fair Oaks he 
was transferred to engine Cyclops on a passenger 
train. He quit the company in February, 1862, 
and went to Florida to work on the Fernando rail- 
road on engine Elachway; quit this compary Sep- 
tember, 1862; then went on ocean steamer May- 
flower for the purpose of running blockade to 
Cuba in July, 1863; started for Cuba; on 
the way, was captured by the United States 
supply steamer Union; he was taken to Key 
West; a few days after arrival, was paroled and 
went to New Orleans; then to Cairo, and to 
Wheeling, and arrived at home March 1o, 1863, 
and went back to Central Ohio railroad company 
on same engine he left three years previous; a 
short time afterwards, was transferred to Flying 
Cloud, the last locomotive built by Blandy. 
Shortly after this, he was transferred to the Robert 
Garret, a passenger engine; six months after, was 
transferred to David Lee, now on Chicago division 
Baltimore & Ohio; February, 1866, was promoted 
to supervisor of engines; some five years after- 
wards, was relieved and put on engine 513; in five 
months was promoted to supervisor as before on 
Chicago division; the next April, came to Newark ; 
put on No. 514; run this some time; then quit the 
company for some two months; returned and took 
539. This he run during the centennial year be- 
tween Chicago Junction and Newark, doubling the 
road every night in the week from April to January; 
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in this time his engine made forty-nine thousand 
nine hundred and eighty miles. February 10, 
1879, he went to engine No. 182; run this until 
April 6, 1880; it was then put in shop for repairs, 
since which time he has been running No. 200. 
He was married June 1, 1849, to Elis J. Hunter, 
of Wheeling. They had seven children. She 
died December 10, 1869. He was again married 
June 24, 1873, to Mrs, Asa Beckwith. 


Dopp, SAMUEL, proprietor of the excelsior 
grocery, Birkey’s block, 423 West Main street. 
Mr. Dodd was born in Muskingum county, Octo- 
ber 4, 1840. He received his education in the 
public schools of Zanesville. When about seventeen 
years old he engaged to learn the carpenter trade 
at which he only served an apprenticeship, and 
after which he engaged in dealing in country pro- 
duce which he followed until the fall of 1862, and 
in 1863 he enlisted in company F, Thirty-second 
Ohio volunteer infantry, in which he served until 
the close of the war. After his return home he 
resumed the produce business, in which he con- 
tinued one year. In 1867 he took a course in 
book-keeping at the commercial college at Zanes- 
ville, Ohio, and in the fall of 1867 he engaged 
with the firm of W. & S. Stevens, as shipping and 
bill clerk in which he remained untii August 1, 
1870. He then came to Newark and engaged in 
the grocery and produce business, which he con- 
ducted until April 1, 1878. On January 1, 1879, 
he engaged in the grocery business, and he occu- 
ples commodious and pleasant rooms, twenty-two 
by ninety feet, with cellar of the same dimen- 
sions, in which he carries a large first-class stock of 
staple and fancy groceries, confectionery, stoneware, 
wood and willow ware, sugar-cured and smoked 
hams, pickled pork, all kinds of canned goods, flour, 
salt, and fish. He makes a specialty of fine teas and 
coffees, of which he roasts his own coffees, and 
has the only roaster in the county, and he keeps 
constantly on hand fresh roasted coffees of all the 
best grades; also keeps all the latest and best 
brands of tobaccos and cigars. 


Dopson, Exiza E., Mrs., was born in Fayette 
county, Pennsylvania, near Brownsville, January 
12, 1825. She moved with her father (Abraham 
Wintermute) to Licking county, and located near 
Elizabethtown on a farm now owned by Mr. H. 
Bland. At the age of thirty years she was mar- 
ried to John Dodson, born near Culpeper Court 
House, Virginia. His first occupation was farm- 
ing. Hecame to Licking county in 1840, locat- 
ing east of Newark, on a farm, and lived there 
some ten years, then went to McClain county, 
Illinois, there lived seven years. During the time 
he lived in Licking county and Illinois he followed 
preaching for the Christian church, He was a 
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man of many friends. He is the father of F. B. 
Dodson, born July 11, 1857, who is now in the 
hardware house of Mr. Burner, of Newark. Mr. 
Dodson died-February 10, 1873, in the seventy- 
sixth year of his age. His wife moved back to 
Newark in April, 1873, since which time she has 
been living in East Newark. 


Downs, GEORGE, was born March 30, 1820, in 
Cincinnati. His father died when George was but 
six months old, leaving a widow vnd four children. 
When Mr. Downs was three years old, he was 
bound out toa Mr. Baker, of Butler county, re- 
maining with him and assisting in the general farm 
work until he was seventeen years of age, when he 
removed to southern Indiana, remaining about two 
years, when he returned to the place of his birth, 
and after a short time came to Licking county. 
About the beginning of the Mexican war, Mr. 
Downs volunteered under the command of G. W. 
Morgan, Second Ohio volunteer infantry. Mr. 
Downs served the general as first waiter for some 
time, after which he was discharged June, 1847. 
After the war closed Mr. Downs went to Illinois 
for a short time, then to Cincinnati, then to Day- 
ton, remaining there about three years, and after 
moving about for three years more he returned to 
Licking county, August 15, 1854. He was married 
February 26, 1857, to Mary Coffman, of Newark. 


Droneg, JoHN W., carriage, wagon and sign 
painter, Newark, Ohio. Mr. Drone was born in 
Muskingum county, Ohio, August 30, 1835. At 
the age of eighteen years, in March, 1853, he 
commenced at his trade, that of a painter, in Mus- 
kingum county; remained until 1856, when he 
moved to Zanesville, where he continued at his 
business until 1864; he then moved to Newark, 
where he has since been residing, and doing all 
kinds of work in his line of business, such as car- 
riage, wagon and sign painting. At present he 
occupies the paint rooms in Jones and Sons’ wagon 
and carriage shops, located on Church street, where 
he is carrying on his business. Qn the fourth day 
of September, 1856, he married Miss Nancy J. 
Moore, of Muskingum county, Ohio, daughter of 
John W. Moore. They havea tamily of five chil- 
dren, three sons and two daughters. 


Dry, Daniev B., manufacturer of boots and 
shoes. He was born in Westmoreland county, 
Pennsylvania, August 12, 1851, and came to New- 
ark with his father’s family in 1872. His father, 
Daniel Dry, died in 1870, leaving him with the 
care of his mother, who is now fifty-seven years of 
age. 


Duncan, Hon. DanteL.—Daniel Duncan was 
a native of Shippensburg, Pennsylvania, where he 
was born July 22, 1806, He came to Newark, 


Ohio, in 1828, where he engaged actively in general 
merchandising and _ produce-dealing for nearly 
twenty years. In 1843 he was elected a member of 
the State legislature and served in that capacity 
with energy and ability. He was elected a member 
of Congress in 1846, and served from 1847 to 1849, 
and died in Washington city June 18, 1849. Mr. 
duncan ran an honorable career, and his early 
death was regretted by hosts of friends. 


Durkes JOHN, shoemaker by trade, but has not 
worked at it for twenty years. His present occu- 
pation is teaming. He was born in Germany April 
6, 1824. He came to this.county in 1854 with his 
family, and settled in Newark, where he has resided 
ever since. He was married in 1848 to Katy 
Disher, who was born in Germany in 1828. They 
have tenchildren: Mary, born October 1, 1849; 
Katy, born July 30, 1851; Katy, born October 17, 
1852; John, born May 14, 1856; George, born - 
February 28, 1859; Peter, born February 8, 1861; 
Katy, born October 17, 1863 ; William, born April 
16, 1866 ; Andrew, June 16, 1868, and Rosa, born 
March g, 1871. They called three of their daugh- 
ters by the same name, all of whom are dead. Pe- 
ter and George are also dead. 


PERRY TOWNSHIP, 


DENMAN, PHILLIP R., farmer, post office, Cook- 
sey, was born in this township in 1823, and was 
married to Miss Susan Platt. of this county, in 
1849. They have had three children, Frank, Leo- 
nora, and Ida; Frank and’ Leonora are married. 
Mr. Denman owns two hundred and forty-four and 
one-half acres of good land, and lives surrounded 
by every comfort which a life of industry richly en- 
titles him to. 


DENMAN, CECIL, farmer, post office, Hanover, 
was born in this county in 1826; in the year 1853 
he was married to Miss O’Connor, a native ot Ohio; 
they had two children, Mary and Helen; in the 
year 1858 his wife died, and in 1868 he was again 
married to Miss Balsley. Mr. Denman owns one 
hundred and thirty acres of good land in the south- 
ern part of this township, and is surrounded by 
plenty of friends; has held several offices of trust 
in this township, and has been trustee and a lead- 
ing member of the Methodist Episcopal church for 
many years. 


ST. ALBANS TOWNSHIP. 


Davis, JoHN, farmer and stock dealer, was born 
March ro, 1843, on the banks of Moot’s run, St. 
Albans township. At the age of fifteen years. he 
began to purchase stock on commission, at which 
he continued eight or ten years, when he began 
to branch out for himself, and in connection with 
farming has continued in the stock business up to 
the present time. He has grown during the past 
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three years over four thousand bushels of wheat. 
John G. and Martha Davis, parents of the subject 
of this sketch, were born in Pennrokeshire, South 
Wales. The former in 1807, the latter January 
21,1815. They were married June, 1837; emi- 
grated to Ohio in 1838, where they purchased 
eighty-five acres of land, remaining on it about 
thirty-three years. Mr. Davis, sr., died April, 1843. 
He was the father of three children, David W., 
Elizabeth, and John. David W. died April, 1867, 
in his thirtieth year. The only daughter mar- 
ried Thomas Edwards, and resides in Harrison 
township. Mrs. Davis is one of the thrifty mat- 
rons of St. Albans township, and recollects inci- 
dents and dates quite accurately. John Davis, jr., 
purchased the old Davis farm, containing about 
ninety acres of land, half a mile east of Alexandria, on 
which there are Indian trails, mounds, and various 
remains of the past. The subject of this sketch 
took a child, Nolla Williams, eight years of age, 
brought him up, and gave him a good education. 
He read medicine and attended one course of lec- 
tures at Cincinnati, and now has a ward at the In- 
sane retreat at Columbus. About 1876 Mr. Dav:s 
purchased twenty-five acres of land, on which the 
frame of the Vale’s mill stands at present. 


UNION TOWNSHIP. 


Dewess, SAMUEL, farmer, post office, Kirkers- 
ville, Ohio. He was born in Madison township, 
in 1824. He moved soon after to Union town- 
ship where he is still living. He has lived there 
fifty years, and has followed farming all his life. 
He is the owner of three hundred and forty acres 
of land, 1s a man of general information, which has 
made him influential in his neighborhood. He 
has filled several offices of distinction in the town- 
ship. By his enterprise and industry he has 
secured for himself and family a valuable farm and 
competency for life. 


WASHINGTON TOWNSHIP, 


*Datton, NATHAN, carpenter and painter, Utica. 
He was born in California, Pike county, Ohio, 
on February 1837. His father was born near 
Baltimore in the year 1800, His mother was born 
in Gallia county. His father came to this country 
at an early day, and resided in Ohio most of his 
time till his death in 1877. There were ten children 
of his family. In 1872, they moved from Pike 
county to Putnam county. They were farmers. 
His mother is still living at Middlepoint, Van Wert 
county, fifty-six years of age. He remained at home 
with his parents, assisting on the farm and attend- 
ing school until he was seventeen years of age, 
when he went to learn his trade as carpenter and 
joiner, with David Moser, of Pike county ; worked 
with him two years and a half, when he started in 


business for himself. He carried on the contracting 
and building business at this place until the fall of 
1873, when he moved to Putnam county and 
followed the same business. He married Abbie 
C. Marriott, October 1875. She was born in 
Licking county; her parents were both born in 
Licking county and were farmers. When she was 
six months old they moved to Putnam county 
where they now reside. Her father is fifty-six and 
her mother is forty-nine years old. In 1879, Mr. 
Dalton moved to Utica, where he now resides. 
He commenced to learn the painter’s trade in 1870 
and at present is engaged in the business of build- 
ing and painting, and is prepared at all times to do 
all kind of painting, graining, both fancy and plain, 
They have one child ; born in March 1878. 


Davis, WiutaM §S., was born in 1818 in McKean 
township ; was married January 26, 1850, to Mary 
Jane Poilipy, of this county, who was born in 1829. 
Results of this marriage, three children : William L., 
born in 1852, was married to Sarah Davis, of this 
county; Susannah E., born in 1856, was married 
to Jacob Oakleaf, of this county, and now lives in 
McKean township ; Mary Ellen, born in 1859, is 
single and lives at home. 


BENNINGTON TOWNSHIP. 


Epwarps, H. T., saw-mill owner and farmer; 
born in 1846, in this county. His father, Joshua 
Edwards, was born in New Jersey in 1899. His 
mother was also born in New Jersey in 1809. 
They each came with their respective parents at 
an early age to this county. They were married 
about 1830, and were the parents of six children: 
Nancy, married to John Overturf, and living in 
Knox county; Charity, married to John Smith, and 
living near Appleton; Julia died in infancy; Fran- 
ces M., married R. McFarland, of this county, 
and died in 1878, leaving two children ; Harrison, 
the subject of this sketch, and Mary A., who died 
at the age of nineteen. Harrison was married in 
1870 to Miss Julia A. Parsons, of this county, 
She was born in 1846, in this county. They have 
three children: Warren H:, Arthur and Hallie. 


Evans, Lewis, jr., farmer, born in 1832, in this 
county. His father, Lewis Evans, sr., was born in 
Loudoun county, Virginia, in 1797. He came to 
this county, with his parents in 1807; was married 
in 1822 to Miss E. Shaffer, who came from New 
York in 1819. Mrs. Evans died in 1854. They 
were the parents of eight children, of whom five 
are living. Mr. Evans was again married in 1856, 
to Miss Mary Shaffer, and is still enjoying good 
health and is as active as some men at forty, 
although living at an advanced age. He helped 
to clear the timber from the square in Newark. 
Lewis Evans, jr., the subject of this sketch, was 
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the fifth child, and married Miss Margaret J. 
Conard, daughter of Mahlon Conard, of this coun- 
ty. She was born in 1834, in this county. They 
are the parents of four children: Emma E., Clark 
M., Henry A., and Mary A. Mr. Evans has a 
fine farm of two hundred and thirty acres in this 
township, and is a genial, sociable gentleman, en- 
joying life with his family. 
BOWLING GREEN TOWNSHIP. 


Emery, Barus, was born in Bedford county, 
Pennsylvania, during the last decade of the last 
century, and had at his death attained to octoge- 
narian age. Hecame to Ohio in 1811, was married 
in 1817, settled in Bowling Green township in 
1821, where he continued to reside until his death, 
a period of fifty-seven years. 


Ewinc, Witi1aM, born in Muskingum county 
April 1, 1818; son of Alexander Ewing; learned 
and worked at the wagon making trade in Zanes- 
ville, and a short time in Gratiot. In 1839 he 


came to Brownsville and has conducted a wagon: 


shop here since. Married May 4, 1836, to Martha 
Huff, who came to Ohio when young from Mary- 
land. Of their ten children six now survive: 
Charlie, William, Henry, Albert, Frank and Abram. 


FRANKLIN TOWNSHIP. 


EFFINGER, JAPHETH, was born May 12, 1826. 
His father, William Effinger, came to Newark 
from Woodstock, Virginia, about 1825, where 
he carried on a tin store in partnership with Rich- 
ard Harrison, but quitting this business, he turned 
his attention to farming in this township. Mr. 
Effiinger’s mother was Elizabeth Mentzer, a native 
of this county. He has one sister, Angeline, wife 
of William Quick, living in Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
and two brothers, Noble and Washington, died 
young. In 1847 hemarried Jane Murphy, and has 
three sons: William, who teaches school, and farms 
in Adams county, Indiana, and Noah and Japheth, 
both young farmers of this township. His wife 
having died, Mr. Effinger, in 1873, married Bar- 
bara A. Hisey, a daughter of Jonathan and Sarah 
Hisey. He began life with less than one thousand 
dollars, but, by economy and industry, has_pur- 
chased successively sixty-nine, forty-six, one hun- 
dred and twenty-seven, twenty-eight and fifty acres 
of land. He has started each of his boys in life 
much better than he began it, and at present owns, 
besides other valuable property, two hundred and 
five fertile acres, situated in this township, the ac- 
cumulations, by hard labor, of a well spent life. 


GRANVILLE TOWNSHIP. 


E@cLEsTON, JosepH F.—In Onondaga county, 
New York, September 4, 1815, our subject was 
born. He was a shoemaker by trade, and followed 


that as his vocation for twenty years. Then he 
turned his attention to farming, and has since made 
farming and stock raising his business. In 1844 
he migrated to Licking county, Ohio. In1855 he 
married Chloe E. Wells, born March 5, 1820; 
daughter of Ezekiel and Mary Wells. They set- 
tled in Hartford, Licking county, Ohio, where he 
worked at his trade until 1862. They moved on 
the farm, where they are now living in Granville 
township, one and a fourth miles west of Granville. 
They reared a family of three children—two sons 
and one daughter. 


Eno, RrEusBEN, was born in Simsbury, Connecti- 
cut, November 1789. He was educated in Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. He was a tanner by trade. 
He migrated to Granville. Mass., in 1812, and en- 
gaged with William Cooley at his trade. In 1813 
he married Loana B., daughter of William Cooley. 
He continued at his trade with Mr. Cooley until 
1828. He purchased the tannery of Mr. Cooley, 
and operated it himself until 1844. He gave up 
his business in that place, and with his wife and 
two daughters, Amelia and Charlotte C., migrated 
to Homer, Licking county, Ohio, leaving two sons, 
William F. and Frederick A., in Mass., who came 
to Licking county a few years later. He, in com- 
pany with Dr. J. B. Cooley, erected a tannery at 
Homer, which he operated three years, and in 
1847, moved on a farm in Granville township, 
same county; remained six years; then moved to 
Granville where he deceased May 24, 1864. His 
companion survived him until 1868, aged eighty- 
nine years. 


Eno, FReEpDERICK A., son of the aforesaid 
Reuben and Loana Eno, was born in Granville, 
Mass., March 22, 1822. He is a carriage and 
wagon maker by trade; served his apprenticeship 
in Westfield, Mass. In 1846 he married for his 
first wife, Rebecca Loomis, of Westfield, Mass. 
They settled in North Becket, of same State; re- 
mained two years, and in 1848 they migrated to 
Granville, Licking county, Ohio; remained two 
and a half years; then on account of his wife’s 
bad health, they removed to Springfield, Mass., 
where she deceased December 1, 1853, leaving to 
his care three small daughters. He married for 
his second wife, Mary E. Davey, of Westfield 
Mass., August, 1854. They migrated to Granville 
Licking county, Ohio, where they are now living, 
Their union resulted in three children—two sons 
and one daughter. He has made carriage and 
wagon manufacturing his business. In 1856 he 
purchased the old stand of John L. Huggin’s car- 
riage shops, which he operated successfully until 
1868. He sold his shops, and purchased a farm 
in Granville township, and followed farming as _ his 
vocation for three years, and in 1871 he re-pur- 
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chased the old stand, which he is operating at 
present, but not so extensively as in years gone by. 


EVERETT, SAMUEL H., was born in Hartford, 
Connecticut, in 1792. He was brought up ona 
farm, and made farming his principal business 
through life. He migrated to Licking county, 
Ohio, in 1807, with his parents, Samuel and Agnes 
Everett, who purchased and moved on the farm in 
Granville township, now owned by Samuel J. 
‘Everett, where they passed the remainder of*their 
days. Samuel deceased in 1809, aged forty years. 
His companion survived him until January 11, 
1853, aged eighty-one years. His father, Samuel 
Everett, sr., died in Granville township in r8ra2, 
aged eighty-three years. Samuel H. Everett mar- 
ried Miss Dorsey Warner in 1814, who was born near 
Granville, Massachusetts, in 1790, and emigrated 
to Granyille, Licking county, in 1807 They settled 
on the Everett homestead two miles west of Gran- 
ville, on the Alexandria road, where they remained 
until their death. He died March 20,1845. His 
companion died October 5, 1852. They reared a 
family of five children: Lodama, born September 
22, 1815; Horace, born May 20, 1820; Samuel 
J., born April 20, 1826; Emily A., born August 
24, 1828; Jeremiah F., born October 15, 1831. 
All are now living, married, and have families. 


HANOVER TOWNSHIP. 


Enyart, D. T., post-office, Hanover, a farmer.— 
He is the son of Rufus and Sally (Thompson) 
Enyart, and was born in 1812, in the house in 
which he now lives. He has always lived here and 
has never known any other place as home. His 
father came to Ohio from New Jersey in 1800, and 
in 1804 he came to Hanover and built the house 
(it being a log cabin) in which Mr. Enyart was 
born. Here a family of seven children was reared 
consisting of four sons and three daughters, all of 
whom are dead except D. T. and Sarah, the 
youngest daughter. She lives within a half mile 
of her place of birth. Mr. Enyart well remembers 
the hardships of pioneer times. He was married 
June 3, 1843, to Martha Denman, the daughter of 
Matthias and Jane Denman; she was born in 1825, 
in Perry township. Her father came to this county 
from New Jersey, and her mother from Virginia. 
Her grandfather’s folks were among the earliest 
settlers of Licking county, coming here about the 
same time Mr. Enyart settled. Raising grain and 
stock has been the principal occupation of Mr. 
Enyart through life. In politics he has always 
‘been a Demucrat, his father and grandfather also 
belonged to this political party. The farm Mr. 
‘Enyart occupies is a portion given his grandfather 
for services rendered in the Revolutionary war, the 
deed being signed by Thomas Jefferson. 


HARTFORD TOWNSHIP. 


_ Everett, Revert, was born in Massachusetts 
In 1794, came with his father to this county in 
1807, settling in Granville. During the last fifty 
years of his life he was an honored citizen of Hart- 
ford township. He died March 22, 1880, at the 
ripe age of eighty-six. 

LICKING TOWNSHIP. 

EaGue, D. E., was born April 14, 1851, in this 
county; is the son of Hiram and Rebecca Eagle. 
D. E. Eagle was married October 1, 1877, to Abby 
Moody, of this county, who was born March 14, 
1851, and was the daughter of Buse and Jane 
Moody, who died when she was but nine months 
old. Mr. Eagle has but one child, Clyde, who 
was born October to, 1878. 


ETNIER, SIMEON, was born in Pennsylvania; 
he was the son of David and Hannah Etnier. 
He came to this county and located with his 
parents on a farm in Licking township. David 


. Etnier was born in the year 1787; was married to 


Hannah Smalley, of the same county; Simeon 
was married to Emily McCleery, October 27, 1840. 
They had five children: Corlesta, Lewis, John W., 
Marinda and Amelia Jane. Corlesta died January 
18, 1843; Lewis died May 18, 1843; John W., 
married Martha Handly, of Licking county, and is 
living with his father at the old home and isa 
practical farmer; Marinda died October 1, 1865; 
Amelia Jane married John W. Hupp, a farmer, and 
is living in Jacksontown. ‘The result of this mar- 
riage is four children. Simeon’s first wife died 
March 11, 1853, in her thirty-first year. He was 
married again February 28, 1857, to Rachel Sigler, 
of Licking county. ‘The result of this marriage 
was one child, William E., who was born March 3, 
1860, and is single and living with his father. Mr. 
Etnier’s second wife died March 23, 1861. He 
was married again, to Elizabeth Nayler, November 
16, 1865, of Jefferson county, Ohio, who was born 
November 20, 1833, in the same county. Mr. 
Etnier has followed farming all his life on the same 
farm that he and his father settled on—some two 
hundred and sixty acres of land. He is also a 
practical wool grower; has voted the Whig and 
Republican tickets all his life. 


EMERSON, Grorce E., farmer, was born April 3, 
181g, and was the first white child born in Liberty 
township, where he has always remained, and now 
owns cighty-one acres of land, making a comfort- 
able home. He states that he never saw a school 
house until he was fourteen years of age. Also 
that there is a mistake in regard to the original 
settlement of the township, published in a former 
history, that his parents, Stephen and Elizabeth 
Emerson, emigrated to St. Albans township from 
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Hillsboro Ware township, New Hampshire, in the 
fall of 1815, and remained there almost three years. 
October, 1818, the family moved into Liberty 
township, und became the first settlers in that 
township, remaining there nearly three years before 
any other settlers came. The subject of this notice 
married Mary Foster, February 3, 1851; she was 
born in Staffordshire, Marchington parish, Wood- 
lands, England. She with her parents, William 
and Susannah Foster, emigrated to Licking county, 
arriving in the month of June, 1836. Mr. Emer- 
son has two children: Amanda J., born January 
28, 1852; Mary Susannah, born November 28, 
1857. The subject of this sketch is benevolent, 
genial, and bears his age well; he has a retentive 
memory, that is remarkable for one of his age. 


LIMA TOWNSHIP. 


Euuiotr, W..C., Pataskala.—W. C. Elliott was 
born in Boscawen, New Hampshire, March 27, 
1824. Samuel Elliott, his father, came to Ohio in 
1845, and settled in Harrison township. W. C. 
Elliott came to Lima in September, 1854. He 
married Miss Amy Beach in Granville in 1854. 
She was the daughter of John Beach, who died in 
Etna township. Mr. Elliott was a merchant in 
Pataskala three years, since when he has been en- 
gaged in railroading as station agent at Pataskala, 
and has been postmaster since 1857. 


McKEAN TOWNSHIP. 


ESHELMAN, Martin, farmer, was born Septem- 
ber, 1827, in this county. He is the son of David 
and Margaret Eshelman, who came to this county 
at an early date. He was married in 1849 to 
Sarah Fry, of this county, who was born in 1833. 
The results of this marriage were three children— 
Mary E., born in 1852, was married in 1871 to 
William Fulton, of this county, a farmer, and is 
now living at Chatham ; George A., born in 1860, 
and Charles T., born in 1868; both living at home. 
Mr. Eshelman is a well-to-do farmer, and is es- 
teemed by his neighbors and acquaintances. 


CITY OF NEWARK, 


Eaton, JouN, telegraph operator, born near the 
city of Basle, Switzerland, December 18, 1852. 
His father died when he was three years of age. 
He has two younger brothers. His mother came 
with them to this country in June, 186s, and set- 
tled in Newark, Ohio. He followed different oc- 
cupations up to 1870, when: he learned tele- 
graphing, and has since that time followed that 
business. He was married to Miss Emma Swern, 
daughter of Marion Swern of this city,.March 28, 
1878. His mother was married again to Mr. 
Jacob Geiger, of Rose Hill, Darke county, Ohio, 
where she is now living. His youngest brother, 
Jacob, is working on a farm in that neighborhood; 
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his other brother, Henry, is also telegraphing, and 
is stationed at Memphis Junction, Kentucky. 


Ex.is, JoHN R., was born in Madison township, 
Licking county, Ohio, October ro, 1844; lived on — 
a farm until he was eighteen years of age. He en- 
listed in company F, One Hundred and Thirteenth 
regiment Ohio volunteer infantry; was in the west- 
ern department under W. T. Sherman; served 
thirteen months and was discharged. He was 
married to Mary A. Palmer, February, 1868. By 
this marriage they are the parents of two children: 
Charles W., born December 2, 1868; John H., 
born November 25, 1870. Mrs. Ellis was born 
August 10, 1851, and is the daughter of Washing- 
ton Palmer, of Mary Ann township. The subject 
of this sketch followed farming until the war broke 
out, he then enlisted. After the war closed he 
went back to farming and followed that business 
until within a few years. He is now in the employ 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. He is the 
son of Thomas Ellis, of Madison township. 


Evans, JOHN, formerly a dealer in groceries and 
provisions, but for the last year he has engaged in 
the patent combination flour and meal chest. Mr 
Evans owns the half interest in the patent for the 
United States. He was born December 8, 1846, 
in this county. He has always resided here. He 
was married to Lizzie A. Jones, of Licking county, 
March 31, 1870. Mrs. Evans died August, 1874, 
and in August, 1876, Mr. Evans married his second 
wile,~Maria Jones. They have two children: Min- 
nie Belle, born August 24, 1877, and Carl Ellsworth, 
born August 9, 1879. Mr. Evans resides on Pearl 
street. ; 

PERRY TOWNSHIP. 


Epiz, JAMES, farmer, Perryton post office. 
James Edie’s parents were born in Pennsylvania ; 
his father in 1812 and his mother in 1803. His 
parents came to Ohio at an early day, his grand- 
father being one of the first settlers of Tuscarawas 
county. James Edie was born in Tuscarawas 
county in the year 1837, and came to this county 
in April, 1867. In the year 1861 he was married 
to Miss Martha Ewart. The result of this union 
has been five children: Anna Mary, seventeen 
years; Clark, sixteen years; Charlie, twelve years; 
Nanny, eleven years; Bertie, eight years. Mr. 
Edie owns some two hundred and eight acres of 
fine farm land. He is treasurer of this township, 
having been elected the last time by a majority of 
seven, a gain of from thirty-five to forty over the 
regular ticket. He is now holding it the second 
term. He and wife are members of the Disciple 
church. 


Evans, JOHN, farmer, post office, Perryton. 
Mr. Evans was born in Virginia in 1805. His 
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father was born in Wales, his mother in Virginia, 
and is of German descent. When Mr. Evans was 
three years old his father came to Muskingum 
county, Ohio, and in 1826 the subject of this 
sketch was located in this township. In 1826 he 
was married to Miss Deborah Campbell; after a 
married life of twenty-four years his wife died. 
They had twelve children: Jesse, born in 1827, 
died in 1828; James H., born in 1829; David B., 
born in 1830, died in 1858; Minerva, born in 
1832, died in 1834; Lafayette, born in 1835; 
Josiah, born in 1837; Mary Ann, born 1839; 
Zebulon P., born in 1841, died in 1870; Elizabeth 
Ellen, born in 1844; Deborah Nancy, born in 
1850; John P., born in 1852; William, born in 
1854. In 1851 Mr. Evans was married to Miss 
Mary Patton, of Coshocton county, and two boys 
resulted from this union. Death again entered 
Mr. Evan’s household, and his second wife passed 
away in 1861. In 1864 Mr. Evans was united in 
Marriage with his present wife, a Miss Mildred 
Reed. They have one child. Mr. Evins is pos- 
sessor of two hundred and forty-eight acres of 
land, besides a pleasant town property in Eliza- 
bethtown. He is one of the first settlers in this 
township. He has hauled wheat to Zanesville, 
getting fifteen cents a bushel for it, and pay- 
mg five dollars a bushel for salt during the 
War of 1812. Within his memory there was a 
large camp of Indians on the property he now 
owns. 


Evans, THomas, post office, Hanover, was 
born in this county in 1816; his parents came to 
this county at a very early day from Virginia; his 
mother came here when eleven years of age, when 
there were but three houses in Zanesville. His 
uncle, James Evans, grubbed the first stump out 
of the square in Newark, where the court house 
how stands. The subject of this sketch was mar- 
ried in 1837 to Miss Susanna Sterman; they had 
two children, John Z. and Laura A. She died in 
1843. In1844 he was married to Miss Sallie Sum- 
mers, of Muskingum county. They had seven 
shildren. She died the tenth of April, very sud- 
Jenly, going to bed in as good health as usual, ap- 
sarently, and dying in the night, which fact was 
10t discovered till next morning, 


Evans, JAMes H., farmer, post office, Perryton, 
vas born in March, 1829; was married to Miss 
Adams in 1853. The fruit of this marriage was 
wo children, Anthaline and Alice. In 1862 his 
wife died, and in 1866 he was married to Miss 
Sarah Patterson. He is at present a justice of the 
yeace, having been elected in 1877. Mr. Evans 
s one of the solid and respected men of this 


ownship. 


Evans, JosepH, farmer, post office, Black Run, 
Muskingum county, was born in Fauquier county, 
Virginia, in April, 1838; he came to Ohio when 
young. He was married in this township in 1861, 
to Miss Rebecca Jane Wallcott; they had eleven 
children, all living. He owns seventy-four and 
one-half acres of land here, and gives con- 
siderable of his time to the culture of fruit, having 
a good peach orchard. 

BENNINGTON TOWNSHIP. 


Fry, Josnua, farmer in Bennington township. 
He was born in Loudoun county, Virginia, in 1827 ; 
came to this county in 1851. He married in 1853 
Miss Martha A. Sanford, of this county. Mrs, 
Fry was born in 1833 inthis county. ‘They are the 
parents of eight children, all living. Three sons are 
married, viz.: C. C., living in Kansas; C. E., liv- 
ing in Missouri, and J. D., living in Burlington 
township, thiscounty. Mr. Fry purchased the farm 
on which he now lives in 1867. 


BOWLING GREEN TOWNSHIP. 


Franks, Mrs. Mary. This lady was born in 
Perry county, Ohio, November 11, 1817. Her 
father, John Brown, emigrated to America from 
near Strabone, Tyrone county, Ireland, in 1791, 
at the age of twelve, in company with an uncle. 
He first lived a while in the rural districts of Vir- 
ginia, then moved to Crawford county, Pennsyl- 
vania. He enlisted in the war of 1812 and upon 
its t’ rmination came to Perry county, Ohio. Her 
mother, Mary Shunk, was a‘native of Chester 
county, Pennsylvania. Mrs. Franks is the seventh 
of eight children. Her marriage to Peter Franks 
was solemnized May 11, 1837, in Perry county. He 
was born in Union county, Pennsylvania, December 
17, 1813, and was the son of Jonathan aud Mar- 
garet Franks. His parents moved to Perry county 
when he was three months old. He had one 
brother, Jacob, living in Perry county, Ohio, and 
one sis‘er, the wife of Alvah Swisher, of Franklin 
township, this ccunty. After their marriage Mr. 
and Mrs. Franks moved to Hardin county, Ohio, 
where they remained thirteen years ; then came to 
Bowling Green township. Mr. Franks departed 
this life April 21, 1878. Four of seven children 
survive, of whom J. Allen, Sarah, wi'e of Jacob 
Coryell, and Eliza, the wife of John Meredith, live 
in this county. Hamilton lives in Indiana, Willis 
C. Courson, the son of Mrs. Franks’ daughter Mar- 
garet, makes his home with his grandmother. 

BURLINGTON TOWNSHIP. 

Frost JOHN, carriage dealer. Born in 1828 in 
this county. His father, John Frost, was born in 
1803 in Tennessee. He came to this county at 
an early age. He was married to Miss Mary A. 
Heggs, of this county. She was born in 1807, in 
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Pennsylvania. He died in 1879; she died in 1874. 
They were the parents of six children. ‘The subject 
of this sketch is the second. He was married in 
1854 to Miss Sarah A. Grant. She was born in 
1827, in Monmouth county, New Jersey. ‘They are 
the parents of six children, Leonidas M. (dead), 
Gilbert B. (dead), Reuben G., Adolphus S., Mary 
E. and Lillie B. 


Fry Joun, farmer. Born in 1802, in Green 
county, Pennsylvania. Came to this county in 1810. 
Married in 1826 to Miss Mary A. Oldaker, of this 
county. She was born in 1805, in Virginia. She 
died in 1874. They were the parents of ten chil- 
dren, Henry, Andrew, Jacob, Martin, both the lat- 
ter dying in the army; Sarah A., Mary A. Mr. 
Fry lived in this county for ten years, when he re- 
moved to Knox county, Ohio. Lived in Knox 
county until 1862, when he came back to this 
county, living here till 1874, when his wife died 
and he again went to Knox county to live with a 
daughter, staying there till 1878, when he came 
back to this county, where he has since lived. 


LIBERTY TOWNSHIP. 


Foster, A. H., breeder of draught’and fast horses, 
was born March 23, 1844, in Liberty township. 
He remained at home until he was about twenty- 
four years of age, when he took a trip west, going 
to Champaign county, Illinois, remaining during 
the summer season, he returned home, and No- 
vember 24, 1869, he with his cousin G. H. Land, 
started to England, their destination being Stafford- 
shire. They sailed from New York on the mail 
steamer “City of Washington,” November 27, 
1869, and landed at Liverpool December 8, his 
object being to purchase some English stock, but 
upon investigation he returned without investing. 
February 5, 1870, he again sailed from Liverpool 
for New York, on steamer ‘‘China.” They were 
eleven days on return trip crossing the ocean. On 
his return home he began breeding the Norman 
pilot draught as well as trotting stock; thoroughbred 
short horn cattle; Cotswold and South Down 
sheep; improved chester white hogs, and fancy 
poultry. He married Melissa P. Wire, December 
22, 1870; she was born December 30, 1847. 
They had two children: Ann Maud and Flor- 
ence M., the latter dying in infancy. His first wife 
died July 13, 1873. His second wedding took 
place December 22, 1874. Mrs. Foster’s maiden 
name was Lucy K. Curtis; she was born March 
19, 1842, on their present homestead. They have 
two children: Albert Curtis and Lulu K. Mr, 
Foster is one of the enterprising farmers and 
breeders of Licking, and at the present time is 
making arrangements to move some of his choice 

“-Ketar enunty, Lowa, near Fort Dodge. 


He is also contemplating the excavation of a fish 
pond, as well as other necessary improvements. 


MARY ANN TOWNSHIP. 


Fisk, T. W., farmer, born in this township April 
13, 1842. His father, P. C. Fisk, moved from 
Vermont in 1835, to this township. His mother, 
Amanda Wilkin, was a native of this county. Mr. 
T. W. Fisk was married in the spring of 1868, to 
Margaret Beckford, both of whose parents John 
and Margaret Beckford, were natives of this county. 
They have four children, Emma Nettie, Charlie B., 
Willie B., and Ananda M. He is the owner of 
one hundred and eighty-four acres of land, com- 
prising a portion of what was originally known as 
the Levi Miller farm, although he is now working 
the Barbara Wilson estate. 


McKEAN TOWNSHIP. 


FARMER, Amos, deceased, was born in 1793 in 
Bedford county, Pennsylvania, was the son of 
John Farmer, who married a Miss Twig and came 


‘to this county in 1805, locating in Union township. 


Amos enlisted at Newark in the War of 1812, 
under Captain McCulock; was on the march to 
Upper Sandusky under Ganeral Beall, but was 
afierwards detailed to do hauling from Newark to 
Sandusky with a six horse team. He returned 
home after the trouble was over at Upper San- 
dusky. He was married about 1814 to Mary 
Owens, of this county, who was born in Wales. 
She was the daughter of Thomas Owens, who was 
among the first settlers of Welsh Hills, in Gran- 
ville township. Amos was one of the first voters 
of McKean township. The number of votes cast 
was thirteen. The votes were cast on a white oak 
log, within the limits of Fredonia. A hat was sub- 
stituted for a ballot box, and, after counting the 
votes it was found that each voter held some town- 
ship office. This was in 1821, that being the 
first election in the township. Mr. Farmer cast his 
first vote for President in 1820. He always voted 
the Democratic ticket and was a very strong advo- 
cater of his party. He never voted for a Repub- 
lican officer of the county. He became the father 
of seven children: Lydia, Ann, Grace, Rachel, 
Emma J. Lewis, Jeremiah, and Mary. Rachel and 
Emma J. are deceased. The rest are all married 
except Mary, and are living in thiscounty. Lydia 
A, was married to Harrison Peas, of this county, 
and now lives at Fredonia. Grace was married to 
Ira Stratton, of this county, and is now living in 
Liberty township. Rachel was married to Miles 
North, of this county, and lived in McKean town- 
ship. Emma J. never was married. Lewis was 
married to Diantha Stout, of this county, and lives 
on the old homestead. Jeremiah was married to 
Louisa Chrysler, of McKean township, and lives 
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at Fredonia on the old Chrysler homestead. 
Mary is single and lives with her brother Lewis. 
“Amos Farmer located on the farm where his son 
Lewis now lives, when it was a solid green woods. 

He built his first log cabin in the woods in 1820. 
The latter part of his days were occupied in the 
“ministry of the Old School Baptist church. He 
officiated at Friendship church, of Licking town- 
‘ship; he also preached in local places where there 
_was no regular minister. He was very highly 
‘esteemed by his acquaintances as a true Christian. 
He died June, 1865, on the old homestead, aged 


seventy-two years. 
t 


Foster, Maranpa, was born in 1813, in Loudoun 
_county, Virginia. She was the daughter of Jonah 
and Elizabeth Humphrey, who came to Muskin- 
gum county in 1817. They had nine children. 
Maranda was married November, 1836, to Daniel 
Foster, of Muskingum county, who was born in 
1811, in Connecticut. They came to this county 
-in 1848 and located in Franklin township. They 


_had twelve children, seven of whom are living at” 


present, viz: Mary, born in 1839; George in 1840, 
Alice in 1847, Margaret in 1846, James M. in 
1851, Harriet in 1853, and Henry in 1857; are all 
married, four living in Indiana, and the rest in this 
‘county. Mr. Foster died July, 1867, aged fifty- 
“seven years. Mrs. Foster located in McKean 
township in 1871, where she now resides. Mrs. 
Elizabeth Humphrey is now living with her daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Foster. She was born in 1790, in Loudoun 
-county, Virginia. She is now in her ninety-first 
» year and retains her memory as in younger days. 
_ Her children are located as follows: Mrs. Foster 
in McKean township, Elizabeth West in Athens 
county, Tasy Quick in Vinton county, Thomas 
- Humphrey in Muskingum county, John Humphrey 
in Polk county, Iowa; Hannah Dusthimer lives in 
_ Franklin township, this county; Martha Robnet 
lives in Caldwell county. 


FRIEL, MARGARET, was born July, 1835, in 
Warren county, New Jersey. She was married 
November 13, 1855, to John Friel, of this county, 

who was born in 1804, in Ireland. They had 
three children, Samuel, born September 14, 1856, 
was married to Fanny Wilson, of this county, and 
is now living in Utica, and is a produce dealer. 
John P., born February 16, 1859, is single and 
lives in Utica; he is a blacksmith. James, born 
July 1, 1861, is single and lives at home. Mr. 
_ Friel died April 16, 1862, aged fifty-eight years. 
MONROE TOWNSHIP. 
Forp, Hucn, retired farmer, Johnstown, was 
born April 27, 1815, in Kirkwood township, Bell- 
mont county, Ohio, where he remained until April, 
1832, when his parents, Hugh, sr., and Ann Ford, 


came to this township, where he has since re- 
mained. He married Ann Eliza Davis Novem- 
ber 5, 1840, She was born March 6, 1810, 
in Westchester county, New York. They had 
four children: Priscilla B., born August 31, 
1842 (died August 27, 1851); William H., born 
August 6, 1845; Elizabeth A., September 26, 1847; 
Isabel, June 22, 1850 (died August 10, 1850). 
When Mr. Ford, sr., came to the township he pur- 
chased four hundred and forty*seven acres of land, 
two hundred and forty-seven acres in this township 
and two hundred acres adjoining in Delaware coun- 
ty, military land, and purchased at one dollar and 
twenty-five cents per acre. Mrs. Ford’s parents, 
Daniel and Priscilla Davis, are eastern people of 
English and Irish descent, and are now in the de- 
cline of life. 


Forp, Wiiu1AM H., physician, was born in Mon- 
roe township, August 6, 1846; was educated in the 
public schools of Johnstown. After reading medi- 
cine for two years with Dr. Charles Stimson, of 
Newark, he entered the college of Physicians and 
Surgeons, of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, in the 
winter of 1864, graduating in the class of 1865. 
After graduating he returned to Johnstown and en- 
tered upon the practice of his profession. March 
33, 1878, he was married to Miss Mina Conklin, 
of Hartford, Licking county. 


FRENCH, TRUMAN B. (deceased), was born in 
Otsego county, New York, August 13, 1804. He 
came to Ohio in 1813, and settled in Springfield; 
was married in Granville, December 28, 1828, to 
Miss Rosetta M. Paige, who was born in Ticonder- 
oga, New York, June 14, 1810. He came’to 
Johnstown, April, 1849, and engaged in the hotel 
business two years, the balance of his life being 
spent in buying and shipping stock. Mr. and Mrs. 
French had nine children, as follows: Abbie M., 
born October 28, 1829; Lucinda J., August 16, 
1832; William P., July 28, 1834, died May 31, 
1836; Sarah O., born September 28, 1836; lra 
Paige, March 5, 1839; Henry C., January 28, 1842; 
Frank D., May 21, 1844; Harriet E., April ro, 
1849; Homer Howe, November 4, 1850. Ira P. 
and Frank D. French enlisted; the former at the 
first call for three months, was placed in commis- 
sary department. At the expiration of the three 
months he returned home and assisted in recruit- 
ing company B, of the Seventy-sixth Ohio volun- 
teer infantry, of which he was commissioned first 
lieutenant November 12, 1861, promoted captain 
September 30, 1862, Frank D. enlisting as_pri- 
vate in the same company, they participating in 
the following memorable engagements: Fort Don- 
elson, Shiloh, Siege of Corinth, Pea Ridge, Milli- 
ken’s Bend, Haines’ Bluff, Greenville, Bolivia, 
Chickasaw, Arkansas Fost, Deer Creek, Mile Creek, 
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Jackson, Mississippi; Siege of Vicksburgh, Canton, 
Lookout Mountain, Mission Ridge, and Ringgold, 
where Captain French fell mortally wounded by a 
rifle ball piercing his breast, November 27, 1863, 
while leading his men; Frank D. afterward taking 
part in the battles of Resaca, Dallas, and Atlanta, 
where he was wounded in the thigh, July 22, 1865, 
never being off duty a day until he was wounded. 
Mr. French, subject of this skétch, died October 
8, 1863. 
NEWARK TOWNSHIP. 

FRENIER, JANE Mrs.—She was born one mile 
south of Newark, November 29, 1810. She is 
one of the family of eleven children of Andrew 
and Ruth Galer, early settlers of Licking county ; 
they came in 1806. Mrs. Frenier was married 
October 19, 1834, to Samuel Miller, of Granville. 
They had two children—Robert A. and Uretta, 
the latter of whom died at the age of eight years. 
Mr. Miller by occupation was a farmer, and died 
October 20, 1838, aged thirty-one years. She 
was again married to Lewis Frenier, August 24, 
1839. Lewis Frenier was born in Canada, March 
25,1791. He wasa soldier in the War of 1812. 
By this marriage they have four children—Sylva 
Etta, Lysander J., Ella C., and Sarah J. who died 
August 26, 1879, aged twenty-nine years. Mr. 
Frenier by occupation was a blacksmith. He died 
September 27, 1875. Mrs. Frenier is now living 
with her son Lysander. She draws a_ pension 
from the Government. 


FuLron, JoHN M., deceased, a son of Robert 
Fulton, was born in Berkeley county, Virginia, De- 
cember 27, 1814. He passed his boyhood days 
on a farm, and after growing to manhood he 
turned his attention to farming, which he made his 
principal vocation through life. He commenced 
in life a poor man, but by hard work and good 
management, he accumulated an estate valued at 
eighty thousand dollars at the time of his death. 
In 1824 he came to this county with his parents, 
and located in Newark township. In 1838 he 
married Miss Rebecca, daughter of William S. 
Young, of this county. Miss Young was born in 
Licking township, this county, December 27, 1820. 
Mr. and Mrs. Fulton settled on a farm in Newark 
township, remaining until 1840, when he pur- 
chased and moved on the farm, in same township, 
new owned by his son, John Willis Fulton, where 
he deceased December 20, 1874. His companion 
is still surviving him, and is now living in Newark. 
They reared a family of five children—Robert S., 
Mary E., John Willis, Sarah Louisa, and Nettie 
M., all of whom are now living in this county, ex- 
cept Robert S., who is practicing law in Cincin- 
nati. Mr. Fulton served as an officer in the Lick- 
ing County Agricultural society about fifteen years, 


He was a gentleman of exceedingly popular turn, 
always in excellent spirits. He possessed good 
judgment, great energy and enterprise, was very 
kind hearted and full of sympathy for the suffer-_ 
ing and unfortunate. 


CITY OF NEWARK. 


Frrzer, Mrs. Mary, was born in Bedford coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania, February 21, 1827, and is the 
daughter of Robert Ogle. She was married to 
Jacob Fetzer September 1, 1861. Mr. Fetzer en- 
listed in company G, Seventy-sixth Ohio volunteer 
infantry, in December, 1861, and was discharged 
in July, 1865. He died January 20, 1870, from a 
disease which he contracted in the army. Previous 
to the war he followed farming at which he worked 
since the war closed. They were the parents of 
one daughter, Anna, born April 7, 1867. 


FLeek, ADAM.—Mr. Fleek was one of the ear- 
lier business men of Newark. He was born in 


_Hampshire county, Virginia (now West Virginia), 


March 11, 1803, and was one of eighteen, children, 
who all reached maturity. Mr. Fleek came to 
Newark in April, 1826, and died August 22, 1877, 
after a residence here of more than fifty-one years. 
His career was one characterized by industry, ener 
gy, enterprise, and great tact and shrewdness as a 
business man, hence his success, aided by his tem- 
perate, frugal habits, in the acquisition of wealth. 
Few, if any, of the citizens of Licking county have 
had greater success in the accumulation of proper- 
ty, and it was fairly attributed to his characteristic 
habits of industry and frugality, his common sense 
and integrity. Though very decided in his theo- 
logical views, as he was on all questions that claim- 
ed public consideration, he yet held them in a 
spirit of toleration, and not in narrow contracted- 
ness or bigotry. He held a membership in the 
Second Presbyterian church of Newark, and was a 
large contributor to the erection of the fine church 
edifice in which that congregation worships. Mr. 
Fleek was in the seventy-fifth year of his age at the 
time of his death. 


FLEUELLING, Mary, was born in North Ireland 
February 14, 1826; came to Newark, when four- 
teen years of age, with her parents. Joseph Evans, 
her father, died in Newark in 1849, at the age of 
fifty-three years, and his wife in February, 1875, 
aged seventy-seven years. The subject of this 
sketch was married in September, 1845, to Joseph 
Fleuelling. He came to Newark in 1840; fol- 
lowed carpentering, and died in 1870, at the age of 
fifty-three years. They have had eleven children: 
Mary, Annie, Linnie and Wallace died when quite 
young; Leonard, Nellie, Mattie, Emma, Erie, 
Jennie and Hattie are yet living. Nellie is the 
wife of Samuel W. Stephens, news agent in New- 
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ark. Mrs. Fleuelling has a fine home on Mt. 
Vernon street. Her son, Leonard, is in the 
regular army at Fort Lincoln, Dakota. 


Flory, JEsse A., attorney at law, Flory & 
Havens’ block, was born September 4, 1853, in this 
city. After completing his education in the high 
school of this city, at the age of seventeen, he be- 
came bookkeeper in the store of Flory (his father) 
& Havens, and remained two years; at nineteen, 
entered, as a student, the law office of Hon. Gib- 
son Atherton, and was admitted to practice June 
16, 1874; remained with his preceptor two years, 
since which time he has conducted his profession 
alone. Mr. Flory was married September 16, 
1875, to Miss Phebe Smith, daughter of James 
Smith, of this city; they have two children—Charles 
L. andWalter Leroy. 


FLower, Henry, stone mason.—He has made 
this line of work a business for life. He 
was born November 17, 1835, in Pennsylvania. 
He went to Somerset, Ohio, where he was mar- 
ried to Rachel Hynus April 13, 1857. She was 
born in Pennsylvania November 11, 1836. They 
had one child; Mary C., born September 30, 1859, 
and died October 29, 1875. Mr.and Mrs, Flower 
have living with them a neice, Mary Hynus. 
Her parents are dead. Her father was a soldier in 
the late war, and died from the effects of a wound. 


Foos & BRorHER, livery, feed and sale stable, 
rear of American house, Newark, Ohio.—Wilson 
Foos of this firm is a native of Columbus, Ohio, 
where he was born January 13, 1845, and was ed- 
ucated in the public schools of that city, and in 
early life he learned body making in the carriage 
business, in which he continued until 1869, when 
he came to Newark and entered the employ of the 
firm of Ball & Ward, whom he served three years, 
when in 1872 he, in company with his brother, es- 
tablished the carriage business on Fifth street, 
which they have conducted with success ever since; 
and in 1879 they added to their business that of 
the livery busines, in which they occupy the large 
and commodious brick stable in rear of American 
house, and in which they keep a stock of eleven 
head of good horses and ten vehicles, consisting of 
single and double carriages, phetons, barouches 
and hacks, all of which are in good condition and 
afford first class accommodation for the travelling 
public. 


Foos & BrorHer’s carriage shops are located 
on Fifth, between Canal and Main streets. ‘lhey 
were established in 1873 by S. G. and Nelson Foos, 
who have since been successfully carrying on the 
business of manufacturing all kinds of light buggies, 
carriages and spring wagons. They also give 
prompt attention to repairing. 
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Forry, Danret, farmer, was born in Newark; 
November 20, 1808. His father came to Newark 
from Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, in 1806, and 
lived six months in the village of Newark, then 
settled on the farm now occupied by the subject 
of this sketch. The farm was originally two hun- 
dred acres; but the father sold several acres, which 
were laid off in town lots, and is part of Lockport. 
His father subsequently purchased twenty-five 
acres adjoining his farm on the north, fifty acres on 
the south, and fifteen acres on the east line of the 
two hundred acre tract. His father died in 1840; 
and at his death the property above described was 
divided between Henry and Daniel. here were 
six sisters, but Henry and Daniel purchased their 
interests in the estate. The subject of this sketch 
sold to Wilson & Buckingham forty-three acres, 
north of the railroad, which was platted in town 
lots, and was the site of the Newark rolling mills. 
January 8, 1835, he was married to Maria Sperry. 
She was born March 14, 1814, in Virginia, and 
moved with her parents to Knox county, Ohio, in 
1816. They have six children: Jacob W., born 
December 18, 1836; Eliza A., born June 15, 1839; 
Orin, born January 16, 1842; Mary O., born May 
8, 1845; Martha A., born January 14, 1848; and 
Laura S., born April 23, 1851. The children are 
all living in Newark, except Jacob, who is in Knox 
county. His wife died January 3, 1863. 


FRANKLIN, EDWARD, deceased, was born in Eng- 
land, February 11, 1791. March 28, 1816, he was 
united in marriage with Miss Mary Hooper, born 
in England, January 10, 1795. By this union they 
reared eight children, viz.: Honor G., Edward A, 
Mary H., John H., Elizabeth A., George F., Oliver 
H. M., and Benjamin. In 1832, he with wife and 
family migrated to America and located in York 
State, remained about five years; then, in 1837, 
he removed to Circleville, Ohio, remained one year, 
and in 1838 he came and settled in Newark, this 
county, where he passed the remainder of his days. 
October 6, 1859, he deceased, highly esteemed 
and respected by all who knew him. His compan- 
jon deceased December 21, 1876. In 1845 he es- 
tablished the Franklin bank, of Newark, which he 
operated until the time of his death. 


FRANKLIN, GEORGE F., third son of the afore- 
said Edward Franklin, deceased, was born in Eng- 
land, November 19, 1832. He was brought to 
America by his parents in 1834, and lIccated in 
Newark, this county, in 1838. He received his 
education in the common schools of Newark, and 
Central cqllege, Franklin county, Ohio. His first 
business engagement was in his father’s bank as 
clerk and teller, where he remained several years. 
Since 1874 he has been engaged in the insurance 
business as agent, with office on north side of 
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public square, No. 338. At present he represents 
the following companies: 

For fire.—The Phcenix, of Hartford; Hartford, 
of Hartford; Star, Watertown, Westchester, Penn- 
sylvania, Manhattan, Mechanics and Traders’, of 
New York; Underwriters Insurance company, of 
North America; Miami Valley, of Dayton; Cooper, 
of Dayton; Aimazon, of Cincinnati; Farmers’ In- 
surance company; Home Insurance company ; 
Franklin Insurance company; Newark Fire, of New 
Jersey; London (England) Assurance corporation ; 
Western Assurance, of Toronto; and the A‘tna, 
of Hartford. 

Life and Accident—The Northwestern, of Wis- 
consin; the Travelers, of Hartford; Fidelity and 
Casualty company, of New York; and the Railway 
Passengers’ Insurance company, of Hartford. The 
aggregate assets of this selection of companies— 
including the two oldest in England and Am- 
erica, respectively—may be fairly estimated at 
seventy-five million dollars, and increasing daily. 


Mr. Franklin is not only carrying all kinds of - 


insurance—life, fire, accident, and marine—for the 
simple advantage of this city or county, but has 
extensive business relations in a number of adja- 
cent counties, carrying over twenty thousand poli- 
cles, and having promptly met some twenty thou- 
sand dollars to thirty thousand dollars losses since 
his accession to the business, a few years ago. In 
his home office he is assisted by his son, Hooper 
Franklin, besides having some dozen or fifteen sub- 
agents scattered through the district, The businéss 
having increased at least ten fold since under his 
management. 


Futton, W. N., county treasurer, born January 
23, 1841, in Westmoreland county, Pennsylvania, 
son of Robert Fulton, also a native of Westmoreland 
county, Pennsylvania, and son of Henry Fulton, 
the builder of the Fulton house, Washington, 
which was the first temperance house in the State. 
W. N. was raised on a farm in Burlington township, 
this county, having come to this county with his 
parents in 1844. Mr. Fulton has been engaged 
In various businesses. Came to this city in 1872 
and engaged in contracting and building, and was 
elected to his present office in October 1877, and 
was re-elected in 1879. Mr. Fulton was married 
November, 1864 to Miss Belle Selby, daughter of 
Milton and Emily Selby, of Homer, of this county. 
They have five children; Harvey S., Maud, Mary, 
Jessie H., Myrtle N. 


Futton, JoHN M.—Deceased was born in 
Berkeley county, Virginia, December 27,1813. He 
was of Scotch-Irish parentage, being the second 
son of Robert Fulton, sr. He was married to 
Rebecca A. Young, January 9, 1840. She was 
born in Licking township, December s, 1819. 


They are the parents of Robert, born January 8, 
1842; Mary E., February 12, 1846 ; J. Willis, March 
18, 1851; Sarah L., February 2, 1854; Nettie, 
October 25, 1860. The subject of this sketch, 
when about thirteen years of age, came with his 
father’s family to the vicinity of Newark. He 
began his married life in slender circumstances. 
His first house was about two miles west of Newark, 
on the Granville road. In the spring of 1847 he 
purchased a small farm on Ramp creek. Sub- 
sequent purchases were added to it from time to 
time as his means enlarged until it grew to a fine 
estate. Several years since it received the award 
of the agricultural society of the county as being 
the best cultivated farm in the county. He took 
an active and enthusiastic interest in the Licking 
County Agricultural society from the time of its 
formation, and prior to his death had been a mem- 
ber of its board of directors over thirteen years. 
Whatever was for the good of the community 
received his warmest support. Many will remem- 
ber him as being one of the most efficient citizens 
in securing the success of the sanitary fair held in 
Newark in 1864. Mr. Fulton died at hishome on 
Ramp creck, December 29, 1873. His wife is now 
living on West Main street, Newark. 


FuRGuUSON, MARGARET, was born in Somerset, 
Perry county, Ohio, May 12, 1812; moved to Lan- 
caster, when five years old, with her parents. In 
1828, she came to Newark on horseback to visit her 
sister, Mrs. R. Harrison. She was married in 1833 
to James Furguson, who was born in Westmoreland 
county,Pennsylvania. He died at Newark, February 
17, 1875, at the age of sixty-four years. In his early 
life he learned tailoring at which he worked until 
about twenty years before his death, on account of 
his health failing he was compelled to quit his 
former trade. He then went into the employ of 
the Baltimore & Chio railroad company. He 
remained with them until his death, caused by an 
accident on the road, He was a man respected by 
everybody, was a great friend of children and took 
a special interest in his little grandchildren; Maggie 
and John McGinnes. He was the father of ten 
children: Mary J., Frederick, Margaret 1., Edward 
S., Edward Spencer, Hannah Josephine, William 
Fletcher, Mary Frances (now the wife of John 
McGinnes), and Cara. Mrs. Furguson now lives 
on Third street, Newark, at quite an advanced 
age. Her grandfather, Peter Blosier, was in the 
Revolutionary war. 


NEWTON TOWNSHIP. 

FowLer, Hiram O., miller and farmer, and 
owner of Fowier’s mills, post office, St. Louisville. 
He was born December 15, 1826,in Columbia coun 
ty, Pennsylvania. He caine to Newton townshif 
in 1857, and bought a half interest in Fowler’ 
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mills in 1858, and carried on the business of mill- 
ing about fourteen years. His wife’s father, Ste- 
phen O. Robinson and John Dunlap built the 
mills. In 1864 he purchased the other half inter- 
est, and has since ewned them. He was married 
to Sarah A. Robinson, May 1, 1858. She was 
born March 12, 1836, and is an only child. Her 
mother is re-married to John Lee, and lives in 
Brown county. Part of the house Mr. Fowler 
lives in was built sixty-six years ago. Mrs. Fow- 
ler’s grandfather was one of the first settlers. He 
located on twelve hundred acres of land, part of 
which is the farm Mr. Fowler now occupies, and 
the west part, what is the west side of St. Louis- 
ville. At that time he kept tavern. Mr. Fowler, 
in his boyhood and young manhood, followed farm- 
ing, carpenter work, and boat building. From 1853 
to 1857 he followed boating on the Susquehanna 
canal,; and owned from one to four canal boats. 
His business was shipping grain, lumber, and pro- 
duce from Pittston, Wilkesbarre, etc., to Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore. He was in Philadelphia in 


1844, at the time of the Roman Catholic riots, and | 


from there to Baltimore city, to Henry Clay’s nom- 
ination. Mr. and Mrs. Fowler have six children. 
Moore C., born January 11, 1860; Fidelia F., born 
July 12, 1862; Charles A., born February 20, 1864; 
George W., born February 18, 1866; Avaretta, 
born July 15, 1871. Mr. Fowler is a man of vig- 
orous health, and for one of his experience retains 
his age very well. His mill is leased to Mr. Sher- 
man, and has three run of stone and a saw-mill 
connected with it. Their business is principally 
custom work. They have the reputation of mak- 
ing first-class flour. 
PERRY TOWNSHIP. 


FLeminc, THomas D., farmer, post office, Perry- 
ton, was born in this township June 11, 1807; 
married Miss Rebecca Hall in 1830. Miss Hall 
was born in 1814; they had four children, Nathan 
Quinn, Matilda Jane, Hugh Alexander, and Cyn- 
thia Martha; Hugh A. Fleming was born in this 
township in 1837, and was married to Miss Kate 
Wintermute in 1858; they have had one child. 
Mr. Hugh Fleming owns two lots and a residence 
in Elizabethtown, and carries on the business of 
undertaker; was a member of company F, Ohio 
national guards, and was actively engaged seven 
months, besides spending five months in Ander- 
sonville and Millen prisons. 


Ford, R. J., plasterer, post office, Hanover, was 
born in York county, Pennsylvania, 1839; came to 
this county and located in 1867; was married to 
Miss Emeline Elliott in 1868; she was born in 
Ohio in 1846, her parents being Virginians. They 
have four children—Minnie Catharine, aged ten; 
Samuel James, seven; Rawleigh Edwards, four; 
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Millie Alice, one. Mr. Ford’s father was born in 
Chester county, Pennsylvania, in 1819, and his 
mother in York county, Pennsylvania, in 1807; both 
are living. Mr. Ford owns his home and four 
acres of land; is a first-class plasterer. 


ST. ALBANS TOWNSHIP. 


Fautry, L. A., farmer, Alexandria, Ohio, was 
born in Granville, this county, December 2, 1822, 
He married Miss Elizabeth Houpt, April 15, 1858. 
Since his marriage he has resided in St. Albans 
township. ‘They have three children—Charles E., 
born Dec. 5, 1862; Mary B., January 15, 1865; 
Walter L., February 28, 1870. Samuel Falley, fa- 
ther of the subject of this sketch, was born in West- 
field, Massachusetts, October 9, 1780. From the 
age of seventeen to twenty-two he followed the sea, 
crossing the Atlantic ocean several times, visiting 
different parts of Europe, Africa, and the West In- 
dia islands. He rose from the position of cabin 
boy to second mate of the vessel. He returned 
home in 1801, came to Ohio in 1803. After three 
or four years he returned to Massachusetts. He 
married Ruth Root, July 19, 1810; and came to 
Granville, this county, about 1814, and purchased 
a farm on which he resided until his death. 


He was among the early advocates of the tem- 
perance reform, and was a pioneer in the anti- 
slavery cause. For forty years he was a consistent 
member of the Congregational church. Blessed 
with a robust constitution, he enjoyed excellent 
health until within a few years of his death. He 
retained his mental faculties unimpaired until the 
last. He was very much interested in all social, 
political, and religious news of the day. He 
reared a family of eleven children, six sons and 
five daughters. He was a son of Richard and 
Margaret Falley, and grandson of Richard Falley, 
who came from France to Canada at the age of 
twelve years. His wife, Ruth Root, was born 
June 1, 1784, in Montgomery, Massachusetts. 
She died November 29, 1862. Samuel Falley 
died February 2, 1871. 

BOWLING GREEN TOWNSHIP. 


GriFFitTH, Jaco S., born February 14, 1814, in 
Washington county, Maryland. When a year old 
he came with his father’s family to this township. 
His mother, Sarah Swope, was a native of Mary- 
land. His father, Daniel, born in Virginia, and 
subsequently moving to Maryland, was a mill- 
wright, and upon his arrival here in 1815, bought 
the northwest quarter of section fourteen, this 
township, which he farmed and carried on his trade 
at the same time. He was aman of positive char- 
acter, well known and popular, which is attested 
by the fact that he, being a Whig in politics, was 
frequently elected to office in a strong Democratic 
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township. A hater of strife and contention, he was 
never a party to a suit in court. In his youth he 
worked in his father’s grist- and saw-mill, the first 
erected in the township; was married September 
14, 1841, to Sarah Smith of Belmont county, Ohio, 
and has subsequently engaged in farming. He 
has fonr children, William, Josephine, wife of 
Daniel Mohler, Frank, and Charles. 


GoipsMiTH, JOHN V., born in Saxony, Germany, 
in the village of Kaltensundhime, September 13, 
1830. His father, John, was a shoemaker by trade, 
but by occupation a tax collector and farmer. De- 
termined to seek his fortune in the new country, he 
embarked alone on a vessel and landed at New 
York, where he was robbed of seventy-five dollars 
in gold, almost all that remained of his patrimon- 
ial estate, so that he was compelled to borrow 
from a friend a »art of his fare to Newark, Ohio. 
Arriving here without a cent, and in debt, unable 
to speak the English language, he worked for a 
month on the railroad, then went to Lancaster, 


Ohio, where he learned the tanner’s trade with > 


Louis Philippi & Co.; he then worked at his trade 
awhile in Chillicothe, and afterwards moved to 
Portsmouth, where he took the chills and fever 
and was obliged to quit work; he successively vis- 
ited Steubenville, Canton and Massillon, remaining 
a short time in each place, then located at Canal 
Dover, where he clerked for a few months in a gro- 
cery, then resumed his trade, working at it for three 
years, during which time he saved three hundred 
and twenty-five dollars. Returning to Lancaster, 
Mr. Goldsmith there married Caroline Walter, 
daughter of Jacob Walter. He purchased the 
tannery he now owns in Linnville, and moved here 
in 1853. He has several times invested in real 
estate and to-day owns property to the value of 
fifteen thousand» dollars, including the Parr farm 
near Linnville. He has five children, Jacob, Ellen, 
Jane, Edward, and Andrew J. 


FALLSBURY. 


GARDNER, JOHN W., farmer, a son of George D. 
and Sarah Gardner. He was born in Falisbury 
township, April 5, 1843. Soon after arriving at 
the age of manhood, he enlisted in the United 
States service under captain Lemert, in company A., 
Seventy-sixth Ohio volunteer infantry, Colonel 
Woods command. Mustered into the service Octo- 
ber 5, 1861 ; they first encamped near Newark, on 
the fair-ground where they were drilled till about the 
fifth of February. They were then moved to Fort 
Donelson, Tennessee, where they were engaged in 
a fight for about twenty-four hours, from there to 
Nashville, Tennessee, where they had another fight 
with the rebels ; next the Snake Creek Gap fight, 
in Georgia ; from there they marched to Taylor’s 
mountain, they there had an engagement with 
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Hood ; from there to the Mississipi river. Their 
next engagement took place at Helena, Arkansas, 
with Bragg ; next was at Shiloh, Tennessee, again 
with Bragg, which took place May 31, 1862; the 
next fight took place January 11, 1863, at Arkansas 
Post ; next at Chickasaw Bayou ; were engaged up 
to Vicksburgh; there they fought General Pem- 
berton, remaining forty-seven days, the regiment 
being there when the rebels surrendered, July 4, 
1863; their next fight took place at Warrington ; 
next Jackson, Mississipi; next Cherokee, Mississipi; 
from there to Mission Ridge, Lookout Mountain, 
and Ringgold; these fights took place in 1864. 
He then re-enlisted at Woodville, Alabama, February 
3d. He then returned home on a thirty days fur- 
lough. Soon after his arrival home he was taken 
sick and delayed his getting back to his command 
till the tenth of May following; they were then 
engaged in the Kenesaw Mountain fight. The 
next battle took place at Chickamauga creek ; next 
Pigeon Mountain, where the subject of this sketch 
reccived two wounds ; their next fight was Atlanta, 
Georgia ; next Sand Town battle, where he received 
another wound ; there he received a sixty day’s fur- 
lough and came home. When the time expired 
he again rejoined his command at Hilton Head, 
South Carolina; from there to Goldsborough, North: 
Carolina ; there they had an engagement with 
General Johnston ; from thence to Raleigh, North 
Carolina, while there Johnston surrendered ; from 
there they marched to Richmond, Virginia; from 
there to Washington where they passed the review 
and camped a few days; they then boarded the 
train for Parkersburgh, West Virginia; there took a 
boat for Louisville; there remained until discharged. 
They were mustered out at Columbus, Ohio and 
paid off. He then came home; after being home 
a while he then proceeded to buy and ship stock ; 
this he continued one season. He then gave his 
attention to farming which he has continued since 
that time. January 1, 1869, he married Leonora 
Denman, a daughter of P. R. and Susan Denman, 
She was born in Perry township, June 26, 1851. 
After his marriage he engaged in farming for Wil- 
liam Tilton, where he remained three years. In 
1873 he made a purchase ofa farm of ninety acres 
known as the McQueen farm, where he moved and 
now resides, Mr. and Mrs. Gardner are the parents 
of four children: Fredie, born October 5, 1869; 
Carrie, February 15, 1871; Eddie, December 29, 
1873; Minnie, September 22, 1878. The subject 
of this sketch was also engaged in the Grand Gulf, 


Hilton Head, Black River battles. 


FRANKLIN TOWNSHIP. 


GLENN, JAMES P., post-office, Little Clay Lick. 
He is the son of Alexander and Jane Glenn, and 
was born December 7, 1857, in Appennoose county, 
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Iowa. His father was killed in the late war, April 
6, 1862. His mother died in a short time after 
the death of his father. After the parents were 
dead James McGary, a brother of Mrs. Glenn’s 
went to lowa and brought the orphan children to 
Ohio. There were three—one son and two daugh- 
ters. They were brought to Franklin township, 
where they were reared. The subject of this sketch 
was married to Miss Mary Williams, November 3, 
1876. ‘They have two children: Martha A., born 
January 3, 1877; Edward L., born May 27, 1879. 
Mrs. Glenn is the daughter of Lansing and Cass 
Ann Williams, and was born January 1, 1855, in 
Bowling Green township. Mr. Glenn lives in the 
eastern part of Franklin township on the Newark 
and Zanesville road, about nine miles from New- 
ark, Anna one of the daughters that was brought 
from Iowa, is dead; she died about 1869 or 1870. 
Catharine R.. the other daughter, is married to 
Jacob T. Puffer, and is living in Franklin own- 
ship. They have three children. 
GRANVILLE TOWNSHIP. 

GroRGE, JAMES W. He was born in Licking 
county, Februery 27, 1842; he is the son of Adam 
and Elizabeth George. His father died October, 
1841; his mother died September, 1863. The 
subject of this sketch was a member of the Eigh- 
teenth regulars, and served three years in the late 
war. He was married to Mahala C. Bucklew, 
April 2, 1872; she was born in Holmes county, 
Ohio, October 6, 1840. She is the daughter of 
Rees and Anna Bucklew; her father died when 
she was nine years of age; her mother died in 
1864. 


GooDRICH, STEPHEN G., was born December 17, 
1790, in Simsbury, Hartford county, Connecticut, 
and came to Granville, Ohio, in the fall of 1812, 
purchasing the farm upon which his son, Moses 
Goodrich, now resides. He served a short time in 
the War of 1812, and at the expiration of his term 
of service, returned to his farm, where he lived 
until his death, which occurred August 14, 1865. 


GriFrFITH, WALTER, was born in Wales, in 1769. 
He emigrated to America, landed in New York in 
1796. He married Mary Hughes, in 1801 or 1802, 
of New York, born in Wales in 1776. They set- 
tled in Oneida county, York State, remained until 
1815; then he with his wife and six children 
migrated to Licking county, Ohio, and settled in 
Granville township, on the farm now owned by 
their son, Griffith Griffith, where they remained 
until deceased. His wife died in 1835- he in 
1848. His vocation was farming. They reared a 
family of eight children, viz: Griffith, Timothy 
(died), Mary, Eleanor (died), Esther, Margaret, 
Anna, and Samuel (died). He was a consistent 
member of the Congregational church. 
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GrirritH, GRIFFITH, son of Walter and Mary 
Griffith, was born in Oneida county, New York, 
March 30, 1803. He came with his parents 
to Chio in 1815, who settled on a farm in Gran- 
ville township, Licking county. He was reared a 
farmer, and has followed that as his vocation. He 
married Anna Weeks, daughter of Joseph and 
Mary Weeks, in 1838. ‘They settled on the old 
Griffith homestead in Granville township, where he 
is still living. His wife died in 1861. ‘hey reared 
a family of four children: Ann M., Jane A., Mary 
E. (died), and William W., who is living with his 
father on the home farm. He married Ella Jones, 
in 1873. Their union has resulted in four children, 
one son and three daughters. 


HARRISON TOWNSHIP. 


GIBBONEY, SAMUEL G., was born in Bedford 
county, Pennsylvania, August 25, 1816. He isa 
tailor by trade. In 1837 he came to Ohio and 
located in Kirkersville, this county, where he has 
since been carrying on the business of tailoring. 
On October 9, 1840, he married Miss Malvina 
Austin, born December 30, 1818, daughter of 
Silas Austin. By this union he reared four chil- 
dren: Florence, Issadore, Melva and Silas A. 
All are now living except Silas A., who was killed 
on the fourth day of July, 1864, at the battle of 
Ruff’s Mills, Georgia. His wife died April 6, 
1863. Mr. Gibboney served about four months 
in the late war, and was discharged at the expira- 
tion of his term of enlistment. 

The following is a copy of a letter sent to Mr. 
Gibboney by Captain Simpson, after the death of 
his son, Silas A. Gibboney: 


CAMP TWENTY-SEVENTH OHIO INFANTRY, NEAR CHAT- 
TAHOOCHIE RIVER, GEORGIA, 
JULY 6, 1864. 


Mr. S. G. Gibboney: 

Srr.—I have a painful duty to perform in making known to 
you the death of your son, Silas A. Gibboney, of company C, 
Twenty-seventh Ohio infantry, who was killed while the regi- 
ment was making a charge on the rebel works near Ruff's Mills, 
Georgia, July 4, 1864. 

In the death of your son we have lost a youth of promise 
and worth. As asoldier there was none superior, always ready 
for any and every duty. A murmur was never known to pass 
his lips. He was a true soldier; as a man he was honest, up- 
right and generous. He was an honest, patriotic, and a true 
lover of his country, He was in the front rank of his company 
when the fatal ball struck him, passing through h’s body. He 
was by my side when he tell, but my duty being yi h my com- 
pany, I could not stop. I think he never spoke after he was 
struck; he was killed instantly. 

I with the company mourn his loss as irreparable. He was 
so young, so brave, always at his post in times of danger. He 
died as a true soldier wishes to die, facing the enemy. 

You have the heartfelt sympathy of myself and the company. 

He was buried near Ruff's Mills, Georgia. I had a box 
made for him, and sent part of the company to attend to his 
burial. His grave is marked with a head-board, Silas A. Gib- 
boney, company C, Twenty-seventh Ohio infantry; killed in 


battle July 4, 1864. , j 
If you think of removing your son to his home I will lend 
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you all the assistance in my power. I will close hoping to 
hear from you soon. Yours with much respect, 
James T. SIMPSON. 


Captain company C, Twenty-seventh Ohio infantry, First bri- 
gade, Fourth division. 


HARTFORD TOWNSHIP. 


GRANDSTAFF, WILLIAM, farmer, born in 1816, in 
Muskingum county. He was married in 1841 to 
Miss Elizabeth Day, of Delaware. She was born 
in 1820, in this county. She died in 1846. They 
were the parents of three children—Mary J., 
Louisa, and Truman. He again married in 1848 
Miss Barbara Day, sister of his first wife. She 
was born in'1823. They are the parents of seven 
children—Maria (deceased), born in 1849; Eliza- 
beth, born in 1850; Frank P. (deceased), born in 
1852; Jackson (deceased), born in 1855; Laceann, 
born in 1857; Viola, born in 1860; Douglas, born 
in 1864. 


GranpstaFF, A. J., farmer, born in 1829, in 
Muskingum county, Ohio, came to this county in 
1831, with his father, Jacob Grandstaff. Jacob 
died in 1863, aged seventy-eight. His wife died in 
1871, aged eighty-two. They were the parents of 
ten children; A. J. isthe youngest; he was married 
in 1855 to Miss Lucinda Saddler, of this county. 
She was born in 1833, in Pennsylvania. She died 
in 1869. They had four children, two of whom 
are living. Franklin and Willie are deceased. 
Elonora and Victoria are living. He again married 
in 1870 Miss Isabella Williams, of this county. 


Graves, A. G., stock dealer, born in 1815, -in 
this county. His father, C. L. Graves, was born in 
Granville, Massachusetts, in 1792; came to this 
county in 1803. He was married in 1813 to Miss 
Lida Rose, daughter of Hiram Rose, of this coun- 
ty. She was born in 1794, in Granville, Massa- 
chusetts. He died in 1875; she in 1872. They 
were the parents of seven children. The subject 
of this sketch is the second. He was married in 
1844 to Miss Emeline Graves, of thiscounty. She 
was born in 1817. She died in 1858. They were 
the parents of four children. Hé again married in 
1869 Miss Rhoda Lincoln, of this county. She 
was born in 1833. They are the parents of five 
children. C. L. Graves was the second settler in 
Hartford township. There was nothing but woods 
in the township when he came. 


HOPEWELL TOWNSHIP. 


GUTRIDGE, GEORGE W., post office, Brownsville. 
—He is a farmer, and is also engaged in the saw- 
mill business. He is the son of E. and Mary Em- 
ily (Lampton) Gutridge, and was born February 28, 
1848, in Hopewell township. His parents have 
always lived in this county. His father was born 
-on the place now occupied by the subject of this 
sketch. ‘The Lamptons were the first ‘settlers in 


the western part of Hopewell. Mr. Gutridge was 
married August 1, 1867, to Hortense Brown, 
the daughter of George and Eliza (Iden) Brown. 
She was born June 7, 1849, in Hopewell township. 
Her father was born in Hopewell, but her mother 
came from Loudoun county, Virginia, when but a 
small girl, and settled in this county. Mr. and 
Mrs. Gutridge have six children living, and one 
dead. Those living are, Cary C., born May 17, 
1868; Edgar F., born August 10, 1869; Estella 
M., born May 7, 1871; Samuel M., born August 6, 
1876; Emma E., born September 10, 1878; An- 
drew Ray, born March 18, 1880. Francis J. was 
born July 19, 1874. The latter died May 21, 1875. 
JERSEY TOWNSHIP. 

GEIGER, ISAIAH, was born in Jersey township 
February 16, 1840; the son of Jacob and Elizabeth 
Geiger. His grandfather emigrated to this county 
from Virginia in 1805, when his father was six 
weeks old, and first settled in Licking township. 
Upon attaining his majority, Mr. Geiger worked 
two years at farming in Franklin county; then 
February 17, 1863, went west, where he remained 
nearly four years, spending two years in Sonoma 
county, California; engaged chiefly in herding on 
a Spanish grant, and nearly two years among the 
Sierra Nevada mountains in the mining camps 
Aurora and Beda, mining, teaming, etc. Return- 
ing to his native county with one thousand 
three hundred dollars, he has since led an agricul- 
tural life; was married in 1868, to Henrietta, 
daughter of Columbus Kent, Mr. Geiger is a 
leading member of the Univeralist church, of Cale- 
donia Lodge No. 416 of the Masonic order, and 
of the Central Jersey Grange. 


LICKING TOWNSHIP. 


GILLILAND, REUBEN, post office, Hebron, was 
born May 6, 1809, in New York State. He is the 
son of David and Anna Gilliland, who came to 
this county in 1817 and located on Big Licking, 
on the old Hand farm. David’s family numbered 
eight, all living except Ambrose, who ded in 1879 
at Prairie City, Kansas. David died in 1835, aged 
fifty-five years. Anna, his wife, died in 1879, aged 
ninety-three years, and was the oldest lady in the 
township, at her death. Reuben, the subject of 
this sketch, was married May 7, 1829, to Margaret 
Geiger, of this county. They have had ten chil- 
dren; four are dead and six living; all married. 
Rebecca and Elizabeth are living in Hardin county, 
Valentine and Mary Ann in Hancock county, John 
in Franklin county, and Ambrose in Illinois, Mar- 
garet died November 1, 1875, aged sixty-six years, 
Reuben was married again to Harriet Snelling, of 
this county, November 2, 1876. Mr. and Mrs. 
Gilliland have been members of the United Breth- 
ren church at Jamestown over forty years. Three 
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of Reuben’s sons were in the late war, two serving 
five years as volunteers; the other one, three years. 
They enlisted in the Eighty-second regiment, 
and were in several hard fought battles. They all 
returned home safe, and are now living in Franklin 
and Hancock counties. 


Gray, GEORGE, was born April 7, 1790, in the 
State of Maryland. He is the son of Hezekiah 
and Nancy Gray. His father was a soldier of the 
Revolutionary war, under General La Fayette, whose 
grandfather came to the United States with Lord 
Baltimore. George, the son, was married to Sarah 
Mitchel, of Maryland, October 10, 1816: The re- 
sult of this marriage was seven children: Mary, 
Sarah Ann, Barrack, George, Joseph, John H. and 
Marinda; all are deceased except Marinda, who 
married Townsend Tavener, of Licking county, 
who is:a farmer. His first wife died November 
15, 1834; married again June, 1838, to Mary Men- 
ser, of Licking county, who was born April 20, 
1799, in Pennsylvania. The result of this mar- 
riage was two children—Jane and Benton. Jane 
married John Hurse, of this county, and is a far- 
mer. Benton married Jennie Spurgeon, of Mus- 
kingum county, and lives with his parents. Mr. 
Gray served in the War of 1812 under General 
Winder four years; was in the battles of Bladens- 
burgh, Indian Head and Pautuxen. He moved 
to Licking county in 1833, and settled on the farm 
he now occupies, of some one hundred and sixty 
acres of land, in Licking township. Mr. Gray was 
one of the four who built the first Methodist Epis- 
copal church of Jacksontown, Licking township, 
in 1840, and has remained a devoted member of 
the church ever since. He was one of the first 
trustees of the church, and is now in his ninety- 
first year ; is yet able to walk to church, which is 
one mffe. 


GREEN, Isaac, post office, Hebron, was born 
April 15, 1845, in this county. He was the son 
of Theodore and Elizabeth, who came to this 
county in 1805. He married Mary Comisford, 
of Hebron, who was the daughter of Paris P. 
Comisford, who came to this county in 1835 and 
located at Newark. Isaac Green hd one child, 
Rosa M., who was born September 15, 1877. Mrs. 
Green is a member of the Roman Catholic church 
at Newark. 


GREEN, Nimrop A., son of H. S. Green, was 
born May 6, 1837, in Paris, Fauquier county, Vir- 
ginia. When two years old he came with his pa- 
rents in the spring of 1839 to Ohio, and settled in 
Perry township. He remained with them until he 
was twenty-one years of age, when he went to 
Iowa, and remained there until the breaking out of 
the late rebellion, when he volunteered and went 
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into the service as a Union soldier. He was in 
the war until it closed; afterwards came back to 
this county and married Miss Amanda E. Miller, 
of Elizabethtown, Perry township. She was born 
in Muskingum county, near Adams Mills. They 
have three boys: Adonis, born March 18, 1868; 
Lester, born May 14, 1870; and Arthur, born April 
23, 1873. - Mr. Green’s occupation is that of car- 
riage making. He is an active business man and 
a respectable citizen. 

GREEN, THEODORE, son of Andrew and Mar- 
garet Green, was born October 19, 1805, in Maine. 
He came to this county in 1812, and was mar- 
ried February 27, 1830, to Elizabeth Malone, of 
this county, but a native of Maine. They had 
twelve children—six dead and six living. Those 
living are all in sight of each other on lands left to 
them by their father. Mr. T. Green died February 
*3, 1868, aged sixty-three years. Mrs. Green died 
February 20, 1877, aged sixty-six years, the death 
taking place at the house of her son, James A. 


‘William Green, the subject of this sketch, was 


born in March, 1842, and was married to Mrs. 
Mary Ireland, of Licking county, in 1861. They 
have one child, Andrew, born February 2, 1862, 
who lives at home. Theodore Green came here 
when there were but few in the present county, 
and by hard work and good financiering he was 
able to leave each of his children a home. He 
was honest, upright in all his transactions, and was 
highly respected by all his friends and neighbors 


MARY ANN TOWNSHIP. 


GLOVER, GEORGE M., farmer, born in Mary Anh 
township, May 14, 1852. His parents came from 
Hardy county, Virginia, in the year 1818, and set- 
tled in Mary Anntownship. ‘They remained there 
till the year 1879, when they removed to Newton 
township, where they are now living. They were 
of English descent. Mr. Glover is one of eleven 
children, four boys and seven girls, nine of whom 
are now living, two girls having died. He, together 
with his brothers, Franklin, John, and William, are 
now living in Mary Ann township, upon a portion 
of Mr. Solomon C. Smith’s farm. 


McKEAN TOWNSHIP. 


GOSNELL, DANIEL, was born 1799, came to this 
county in 1814, with his parents. He was married 
in 1822 to Naomi Preston, of this county, who was 
born in 1803, in Washington county, Pennsylva- 
nia. They had fifteen children, seven living at 
present—Chester, Abraham, Anna, Joseph, Ada, 
Jesse, and Philander; all have becn married and 
are living in the county. Daniel Gosnell died in 
1874, aged seventy-five years. Chester Gosnell was 
born in 1825, in McKean township; he was mar- 
ried March 26, 1863, to Margaret Winner, of this 
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county, who was born in 1845, in McKean town- 
ship. Results of this marriage, two children, Elze- 
nia, born 1865, and Semers, born November 9, 
1368. Mrs. Naomi Gosnell is at present living 
with her son Chester, where she, with her husband, 
first located. Everything being a dense forest at 
that time, they cleared away the timber to build a 
cabin. They were subject to the hardships of pio- 
neer life. Mrs. Gosnell remembers when there 
were but one or two cabins between Sylvania and 
Chatham. She retains her memory the same as 
in her younger days. She is now in her seventy- 
eighth year. 


GOSNELL, PETER, farmer, was born in 1802, in 
Huntingdon county, Pennsylvania, and is the only 
one living of the family of Daniel Gosnell, who 
came to this county in 1814, and located in Mc- 
Kean township in 181s. Daniel Gosnell died at 
the age of eighty one years; Sarah, his wife, died at 
the age of eighty-six years. They built their first 
log cabin in the woods, cutting away timber enough 
to get a clear spot. 
sketch, was married in 1825 to Anna Preston, of 
this county, who was born in 1804, in Pennsylva- 
nia. Results of this marriage, nine children, all 
living except one. Erilla, born 1826, was married 
in 1844 to George Bowers, of this county, a farm- 
er; they had five children; two deceased. Ellen, 
George, and Sarah Anna are living. Elizabeth, 
born in 1827; John, born 1829; Sarah, born 1832; 
Bernard, born 1834; George R., born 1836; 
Daniel, born 1839; Anna M., born 1841; Mary, 
born 1847;-all married and living in McKean 
township, except Daniel, who is living in Union 
county. Mr.- Gosnell died November 7, 1874 
aged seventy years. Peter has two grand- 
children living with him; Lorenzo H. Gleson, 
who was born in 1852, and Clara A., who was 
born in 1856. Mr. Gosnell cast his first vote in 
1824; he has always voted the Democratic ticket. 


GOSNELL, JOHN W., was born October 30, 1829, 
In McKean township; is the son of Peter and Anna 
Gosnell, who came to this county in 1814, from 
Pennsylvania. John W. was married in 1855 to 
Elizabeth Barrack, of this county, who was born 
May 24, 1837. Results of this marriage, two chil- 
dren; Laura F., born December 23, 1856, and Le- 
nora D., born February 12, 1858. These young 
ladies yet live at home. Mr. Gosnell is a shoe- 
maker by trade; carried on the business fifteen 
years, then moved on a farm west of Fredonia, 
where he now resides. The family- are members 
of the Methodist Episcopal church—Liberty chap- 
el. ‘They have always lived in McKean township. 


GOSNELL, ELEAZER, farmer, was born January 8, 
1852, in McKean township; was the son of Joshua 


Peter, the subject of this . 


and Susan Gosnell. He was married October 2, 
1873, to Amanda Rhodes, of this county, who was 
born April 29, 1852, and is the daughter of Cassel 
and Mary Rhodes. They have one child, Mertie 
Mary, born November 1, 1878. Mr. Gosnell has 
always lived in McKean township, and is a farmer 
by occupation. 


GREENWOOD, THEODORE, was born in 1837, in 
Clark county; was the son of Jewett and Matilda 
Greenwood. Jewett Greenwood was born in 1806, in 
Vermont; came to this county in 1822 with his par- 
ents; was married in 1831 to Matilda Woolford of 
this county, who was born in 1803, in Virginia. 
They had eight children. Theodore, the subject 
of this sketch, was married in 1866 to Julia Ann 
Fraker, of this county; they have no children, but 
have adopted a girl, who is living with them. Mr. 
Greenwood located in McKean township in 1870. 
He enlisted in company I, Forty-fourth infantry, 
from Clark éounty, October, 1861; was under Gen- 
eral Rosecrans, and in the battles of Louisburg, 
Green Mountain, Green River, Meadow Bluff, Al- 
legheny Mountain, where Floyd was defeated, los- 
ing twenty pieces of heavy artillery. He returned 
home in 1863. 


MONROE TOWNSHIP. 


GREEN, Noan, farmer, post office, Johnstown, 
was born May 11, 1811,in Monroetownship. He 
is the third child and first son of George and 
Diadema Green, who were the first settlers in the 
township, Mrs. Green, who is still living, giving 
birth to the first white child born in the township. 
The subject of this sketch is the oldest living male 
child now living in the township of Monroe, May 
31, 1830. Mr. Green was married to Miss Olive 
Crawford, by whom he has had two children, 
Lavina (born, married, and living in Coles county, 
Illinois). She was born April 12, 1831, and Mar- 
garet, born June 29, 1833,and died January 23, 1879. 
Mr. Green has seen the country grow from its in- 
fancy, and is yet a well preserved and vigorous 
man, able to make a hand in the harvest field, 
which he did during the harvest of 1880. The 
mother of the subject of this sketch was Diadema 
Green, whose family were the third who moved 
into Monroe township. Washington Evans was 
first, Charles Green second, and the third was 
George Green, husband of Diadema Green (whose 
maiden name was Willison), was born on the 
eleventh day of January, 1788. She was married 
when about the age of sixteen years. Her husband 
came to Monroe township about 1807, and pur- 
chased eighty acres of land, paying at the rate of 
one dollar and twenty-five cents per acre, located 
in Raccoon town, and on which the Indians had 
cleared from> three to five acres. Great quan- 
tities of relics have been found in this vicinity. 
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Grandmother Green states that she remained alone 
for three weeks in the midst of about three hun- 
dred Indians whilst her husband was cutting and 
threshing his crop of wheat near Lancaster, Fair- 
field county. She says there were three Indians 
(two of whom were called Indian Joe and Indian 
George, the other she does not recollect his name), 
came to kill her husband and his brother Charles ; 
her husband taking down his rifle, on their ap- 
proach, went out to meet them but instead of their 
showing any hostile disposition they were inclined 
to be remarkably friendly, using the following 
language: “Indian no kill white man, Indian 
white man’s friend.” She speaks highly of this 
tribe of Indians, the Wyandofts, and delights in 
relating incidents that occurred in an early day. 
She is the mother of seventeen children, fourteen 
of whom lived to become mothers and fathers. 
She is making her home with her youngest daugh- 
ter. She still owns about thirty acres of land, so 
that she is not dependent upon any one for a suh- 
tistence. 


GREEN, Corwin C., farmer and stock dealer, 
Johnstown, was born June 18, 1841, in Monroe 
township, where he has always resided. He is the 
only son of Rezin and Parmelia Green, and grand- 
son of Diadema Green, who was the third family 
who settled in Monroe township. He married 
Ann M. Beaver September 27, 1866. She was 
born September 11, 1847, in Monroe township, 
Seneca county, Ohio. They have three children, 
Grant C., born June 23, 1868; Clyde B., born May 
13, 1871; Earl R., born August 3, 1876. All 
bright, promising boys. They own one hundred 
and thirty-three acres of land under a high state of 
cultivation. They possess genial natures and are 
highly respected by their relatives and acquaint- 
ances. 


Grover, THomas, blacksmith, Johnstown, was 
born in Washington county, Maryland, August 25, 
1833. Came to Licking county in 1836. Married 
Miss Catharine Hone, of Monroe township, Janu- 
ary 27, 1856. She was born August 25, 1836. 
They had twelve children: Christie, born Febru- 
ary 25, 1857; Rose, July 4, 1858; Orville, Febru- 
ary 19, 1860; Adda, December 1, 1861; William, 
July 11, 1863; Joseph, February 13, 1865; Lovary, 
January 2, 1867; Manderville, January 2, 1869 ; 
Harry, January 2, 1871; Lottie, March 19, 1874; 
Ernest, December 28, 1875 (died January 16, 
1876); Thaddeus, October 3, 1878. Mr. Grover 
is among the leading smiths in the county. He 
served ten months in the Seventy-sixth Ohio volun- 
teer infantry during 1862. 

ST. ALBANS TOWNSHIP. 

Green, W. H., farmer and stock dealer, Alexan: 

dria, was born near Hunt's station, Knox county, 


Ohio, September 11, 1825. He married Kate A, 
Banata, January 1, 1856, but to them no children 
were given. She died August, 1867. September 
8, 1868, he married Mrs. Lucinda J. Spellman, 
daughter of Rufus and Martha Knapp. She was 
born June 14, 1833. As a result of their marriage 
they had two children: Carrie Dell, born Decem- 
ber 31, 1869; William C., born December 23, 1872. 
Mother died June 14 1877. Mr. David Green, 
father of the subject of this sketch, was born May 


4, 1800. He married Sarah Hunt, December 9, 
1824. Eleven children were given to them: Will- 


iam H., Honor Leake Eric, Jonathan Smith, Eliza- 
beth E., Martha Jane, Sarah Ann, James H., 
Samantha, Thomas Augustus, Mary Malissa and 
Emeline C. Father died about 1854 or 1855; 
mother died April, 1864. James H., enlisted in 
company L, Fifth Illinois cavalry, September 1, 
1861, and participated in the following engage. 
ments: Arkansas Post, Smithville, Vicksburgh, 
Jackson, Meridian, Cold Water, Clarendon, Holly 
Springs and many skirmishes and raids. He re- 
ceived a flesh wound while in a skirmish with Gen- 
eral Forest’s guerillas. 


GURNEY, JOHN, wool and stock dealer, was 
born in Cornington, Massachusetts, in 1815. He 
immigrated to Ohio in 1833, locating about one 
mile east of Alexandria, on Raccoon creek, where 
he still resides. Mr. Gurney ranks high in his 
township as being one of the most enterprising men 
in St. Albans township; in fact he has been in- 
strumental in the building of churches and other 
public improvements to his own detriment.  Be- 
fore the era of railroads he walked all the way 
from Alexandria to Cincinnati and purchased the 
bell now used by.the Baptist church of Alexan- 
dria. Mr. Gurney married Ruth Pierson, May 26, 
1839. She was born January 27, 1814, near Au- 
burn, New York. ‘They had eight children—the 
eldest died in infancy; Paul P., born May 26, 
1842; Bryant,-born February 4, 1844; Heber M., 
born April 1, 1846; David, born May 19, 1848; 
Willis, born August 2, 1849; Lucy A., born Janu- 
ary 29, 1851; Winona, born December 7, 1853. 
Mother died September 8, 1872. 


GuRNEy, Pau. P., was born May 26, 1842, in 
the building where he now lives. He received his 
education at the district schools, where he attend- 
ed to the age of twelve years. He remained at 
home on the farm until. he was twenty-six years 
of age. He married Bye E. Williams, September 
21, 1868. She was born August 7, 1845, in Mon- 
roe township. They have one child: Asa D., 
born September 21, 1870. 

CITY OF NEWARK, 

GAHN, MarGAReT, born February 6, 1835, in 

Germany. Emigrated to America in 1877, and 
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settled in Columbus, Ohio, where she lived one 
year and a half, when she married Nicholas Gahn, 
of Newark, Ohio. They lived on a farm near New- 
ark, Ohio, Mr. Gahn directing his attention to 
agriculture. In ashort time Mr. Gahn died, leay- 
ing her with two children. About six months after 
the death of her husband, Mrs. Gahn moved to 
Newark where she has lived since. 


Gareer, J. M., of the firm of Garber & Vance, 
planing mills at Newark. He is a carpenter, joiner 
and contractor. He was born April 3, 1845, in 
Washington county, Pennsylvania, and is the son 
of C. and Ann Garber. He came to this county 
June 16, 1873, and settled in Newark, where he 
has lived since. He was married April 3, 1873, to 
Annetta Woodrow, of Washington, Pennsylvania. 
She was born October 10, 1850. ‘They have three 
children: Liilian, born March 23, 1874; Bertha, 
May 18, 1876; Ernest, March 8, 1880. Bertha 
died July 26, 1877. Mr. Garber resides on Locust 
street. 


GarRBER & VANCE, proprietors of the Newark 
planing mill, sash and door factory, between Fifth 
and Sixth streets, on Canal street.—This firm com- 
menced business at their present location in 1873, 
where they have since been conducting the busi- 
ness successfully. They dress all kinds of lumber, 
and manufacture doors, sash, blinds, window 
frames, stair buildings, all kinds of mouldings, 
brackets; in fact, everything pertaining to house 
carpentering; also do contracting for building and 
repairing. 


GARBER, SAMUEL B., carpenter, born September 
15, 1818, in Washington county, Pennsylvania. 
He removed to Richland county, Ohio, with his 
parents in 1836, and was married to Lydia Mike- 
sell, of Knox county, October 4, 1838. After his 
marriage he returned to Richland county, and re- 
mained there until the year 1846, when he, with 
his wife and three children, came to Licking 
county, where they have resided eyer since. They 
have ten children: Emeline, born October 26, 
1839; Lucinda, born August 28, 1841; Alpheus, 
born August 31, 1844; Rachel, born February 12, 
1847; Benjamin, born August 6, 1849; Sarah, born 
December 4, 1851; Martha, born July 29, 1854; 
Mary, born January ro, 1857; Samuel, jr., born 
June 20, 1859; Edward, born February 10, 1862; 
Charlotte, born March 11, 1866. The children 
are all living except Benjamin, who died August 
19, 1851. 

‘GarRIcuES, MItTon, plasterer by trade. He 
was born May 27, 1841, in New Jersey, and came 
to this county October 1875, and settled in New- 
ark where he has since lived, working at his trade. 
He works principally in fancy and ornamental 


plastering. His house on Ninth street, in Newark, 
is finished in a very fine style; the ceilings being 
in rare and ornamental designs of his own work 
and idea. He was married May 1, 1876, to-Jose- 
phine Ashchenback. She was born in Newark, New 
lersey. Mr. Garrigues belongs to the Masonic 
order, has his membership in L. A. F. and A. M., 
No. 39, Newark, New Jersey. He also belongs to 
the Warren chapter, No. 6, R. A. N., Bigelow 
council No. 7, R. and S. M., Newarx commanding 
No. 44, Kot, 

Garver, A. L., carpenter and joiner. He was 
born near Belville, Richland county, August 31, 
1844. At an early day he learned his trade with 
his father, S. B. Garver, of Newark. He was 
married to Miss Emma Patterson, of Newark, 
January 10, 1872; she was born February 24, 
1845. They are the parents of two children: Ger- 
trude D., born July 27, 1872; Lulu B., born 
December 7, 1877. ‘The subject of this sketch 
came to Licking county in 1860; followed carpen- 
tering until 1862, when he engaged with the P. C. 
& S, railroad company, and remained with them 
eighteen months. He then went back to his pres- 
ent occupation. He lives on South Third street, 
Newark, and his mother lives at the east end of 
St. Clair street; she is sixty-six years old. 


GERLACH, JOHN, gardener. He was born in 
Germany March 7, 1820; emigrated with his 
father to Shenandoah county, Virginia, in 1850; 
was married to Elizabeth Ribbel, who, also, was 
born in Germany June 30, 1822. They came to 
Newark during the civil war, since which time, Mr. 
Gerlach has been following market gardening. 
They have seven children living: Annie E., Anna 
C., Wilmina, Richel, Mary, Philip and Samuel. 
Lyda died in infancy. Mr. Gerlach was an un- 
willing member of the southern army, and has 
seen many hardships in consequence. 


GLAUNSINGER, FReED., machinist.—He was born 
in Wurtemberg, Germany, June 18, 1839. He 
came to Newark in 1866, and engaged with Vogel- 
meyer in the manufacturing of brick. In 1877 he 
engaged with the Baltimore & Ohio railroad com- 
pany to work in their shop. He was married 
March 18, 1867, to Miss Maggie Shafer, who was 
born in Wurtemberg, Germany, August 22, 1846. 
They have four children: Fred, born November 
to, 1868; Mary, born August r1, 1871; George, 
born September 3, 1878; Louisa, born March 26, 
1880. Henry died August 22, 1874, aged eight 
months. Infant son died in 1846, at the age of 
three weeks. Mr. and Mrs. Glaunsinger came to 
America, leaving their parents in Germany. 


GLEKLER, Davin, trimmer and cutter. He was 
born in Newark, October 26, 1838. When he was 
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sixteen years of age he learned the tinner trade. 
He was married to Elizabeth Burns, October 28, 
1861. She was born in July, 1842. They have 
six children living: Elizabeth E., born February 
14, 1864 (died September 8, 1865) ; John W., born 
August 20, 1865 (died January 26, £867) ; Celia, 
born March 5, 1869; Louisa, August 20, 1873; 
Fannie, September 10, 1875; Robert, December 9, 
1877 (he died at the age of eight months) ; Bertha, 
born December 30, 1879. In connection with the 
tinning business, M. Glekler follows market garden- 
ing of which he is master. He has a pleasant little 
home in Newark township. 


Gortus, J. A., manufacturer of boots and shoes, 
was born in Kenton, Hardin county, Ohio, No- 
vember 18, 1848; came with his father’s family to 
Newark in October, 1855. In January, 1867, he 
learned the shoemaker trade; this he still continues. 
In August, 1869, he went to Connersville, Indiana, 
and was married to Julia A. Hofherr, of that city. 
She was born in Weibstadt, Baden, Prussia, July 
25, 1852. ‘They have three children: Rosa C., 
born March 27, 1872; Frederick M., January 9, 
1875; Charles L., April 3, 1877. Mr. Gorius is 
the son of John Gorius, who now lives on Main 


Street, who was born in Buschbach, Loraine, 
France, May 20, 1811. He came to Lick- 
ing county June, 1840. His wife was born 


February, 1812. He was fourth sergeant of com- 
pany E, Seventy-sixth Ohio volunteer infantry, and 
served twenty months in the late war; was dis- 
charged on account of disability. He was a national 
guard in France under Louis Philip. Hisson, John 
J., was a member of company I, Second Ohio 
heavy artillery; served eighteen months, and was 
discharged when the war closed. He died July 18, 
1879, aged thirty-five years, two months and nine 
days. 

GRaASSER, GEORGE M., probate judge, Licking 
county, Ohio. Judge Grasser is a native of Rhein 
Bavaria, Germany, and was born December 13, 
1831. His parents emigrated to America in the 
s 1837, and located in Newark. He received 

is education in the public schools of this city, 
after which he read law with H. C. Blackman, and 
was admitted to the bar in 1857, and entered upon 
the practice of his profession in 1858. He was 
elected to the office of township clerk, in which he 
remained eleven years. He also served as a mem- 
ber of the board of education ten years. In 1864 
he was elected justice of the peace of this city, in 
which he served six years, and in 1870 he was 
elected mayor, and served the city in that capacity 
one term, after which he served as deputy clerk of 
court until 1876, during which, in 1875, he was 
elected probate judge, and was re-elected in 1878. 
He was married August 8, 1855, to Sarah J. Little, 
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daughter of Elias Little, of Canton, Ohio, by whom 
he has a family of three children: Flora O. (Mrs. 
Ed. S. Franklin), George G. and Charles C. 


GREEN, FERDINAND, E., carpenter and joiner, 
was born near Amosville, Culpeper county, Vir- 
ginia, March 31, 1827. In 1842, his varents 
moved to Pike county, Missouri, remained there 
about a year, when they returned to Virginia. The 
trip to Missouri was made overland and took thirty- 
one days time; remained in Virginia until 1849, 
when he went to Barren county, Kentucky, where 
he commenced to learn his trade. He returned to 
Virginia,and in 1850 went to Meigs county, Ohio, 
and finished his trade in 1852 ; went back to Vir- 
ginia and was married to Mary M. Butler, Septem- 
ber 14, 1854, who was born July 5, 1832. ‘They 
had nine children: Annie E., born September 1, 
1855; William H., born July 2, 1857 ; Ruterter C., 
born February 7, 1859; Mary V., born May to, 
1861, and died January 10, 1864; Robert Lew, 
born March 18, 1863 and died August 19, 1864 ; 
Joseph F., born March 17, 1866 ; Jackalinie, born 
April 14, 1868; Sallie M., born June 24, 1870; 
Mollie B., August 6, 1875 and died August 7, 1877. 
Annie was married to William G. Belt, October 25, 
1877, and lives in Union township, In 1863, he 
moved from Amosville, Virginia, to Washington, 
District of Columbia, where he remained till 1865, 
when he came to Newark, where they have since 
resided. His parents are both dead ; his mother 
died in 1866, sixty-seven years of age. His father 
was born in 1789 and died in 1846. Mrs, Green’s 
mother is living in Washington, District of Colum- 
bia, and is seventy-two years old. Her father died 
December 24, 1872, seventy-one years of age. Mr. 
Green lives in West Newark, following his trade as 
carpenter and joiner. 


GRIFFITH, JOHN, railroad engineer, was born in 
Remsen, New York, June 13, 1835. He came to 
Newark in 1845. When the war began he en- 
listed, June 22, 1861, in the ‘Twelfth Ohio volun- 
teer infantry, and was in service one year. He 
was discharged on account of disability. He-again 
enlisted in company I, One Hundred and Twenty- 
ninth Ohio volunteer infantry, July 4, 1863, and 
served ten months. He was married to Elizabeth 
Kipp, of Dresden, Ohio. She was born January 
10, 1846. Since the war he has been in the em- 
ploy of the Panhandle railroad company, and for 
the past thirteen years he has been engineer. His 
parents are pioneers of Licking county, His 
mother is now living, at the age of eighty-four 
years. They were formerly from Wales. Mrs. 
Griffith is one of a family oY seven children. 
Two of her brothers were soldiers in the late 
war. William served in the First Ohio volun- 
teer cavalry over four years, Henry in company G, 
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Forty-fifth Ohio volunteer mounted infantry. He 
was promoted to first lieutenant of artillery. Mr. 
Griffith is one of a family of five children. He 
has one sister. Three brothers were soldiers in 
the late war. He came from Rome, New York, 
to Newark, all the way by canal. 


Guy, JouN, merchant tailor.—He was born in 
Beith, Ayrshire, Scotland, October 10, 1833. He 
came to this country in 1857, and travelled through- 
out the United States until he settled in Cincinnati 
May, 1874. He was married to Jennie Alexander, 
who was born in London, England, October ro, 
1832. Their marriage took place in London, Jan- 
uary 1, 1855. They have seven children: Jennie, 
Lettie, Minnie, Arabelle, Alfred, Charlie and How- 
ard. Miss Lettie is an accomplished whistler. 
This seems to be natural for her, for at the early 
age of three she could whistle and imitate the war- 
ble of almost any bird, and to-day she attracts the 
attention of all with this rare accomplishment. 
She is now nineteen years of age, and has visited 
many of the largest cities in this and.other States. 
After remaining in Cincinnati for about five or six 
years they removed to Dayton and remained there 
eleven years, after which they came to this county 
and settled in Newark, where they have lived ever 
since. 


BENNINGTON TOWNSHIP. 


HALL, JOHN, farmer, born in 1834, in this county. 
His father, Gideon Hall, was born in Green county, 
Pennsylvania, in 1809, and came to this county 
with his father, Jonathan Hall, in 1830. Gideon 
Hall was married in 1833, to Miss Delilah Butcher, 
daughter of John Butcher, of this county. They 
were the parents of five children. John Hall, the 
subject of this sketch, was the oldest child. He 
was married in 1855, to Miss Hannah Dumbauld, 
daughter of P. W. Dumbauld, of this county; she 
was born in 1836. ‘They are the parents of seven 
children: Marion, married and living in Knox 
county; William, married and living in this county; 
Alonzo “A., Mary E., Emma Di; Levi L., and 
Ettie’M. Mr. Hall has a good farm, and is 
engaged in sheep farming, having a fine flock of 
registered sheep. 


Hawkins, JAmrs, farmer, born in Hampshire 
county, Virginia, in 1819, came to this county in 
1831, with his father, Joseph Hawkins. James 
was married in 1840, to Miss Esther Huddles, of 
Knox county; she was born in 1819. They are 
the parents of three children: Joseph, living at 
home; Homer, who is married, and lives on the 
farm; and Melissa, living at home. After living in 
this county some five years, Mr. Hawkins removed 
to Knox county, where he lived about fifteen years, 
when he returned to this county, where he still 


resides. He is a member of the board of directors 
of the Hartford Agricultural society. 


Hoover, J. H., farmer, born in Monroe town- 
ship, this county, in 1835. Has been engaged in 
a great many pursuits, and has been moderately 
successful in all. Was married in 1870, to Miss 
Sarah Woodward, of this county; she died in 1876. 
They had two children. Again married in 1878, 
to Miss Huldah White, of this county. Mr. Hoover 
isa farmer, and devotes some of his time to selling 
agricultural implements. 


-1 Hoover, B. G., merchant, was born in Monroe 
township, this county, in 1843. His early life was 
spent at home with his parents, attending school 
and working on the farm until he was about twenty 
years of age. Early in the year 1864, he went 
to Montana territory, spending nearly two years 
there, returning late in 1865, the mining business 
proving unsuccessful. In 1866 he married Miss 
Susie McInturf, daughter of James McInturf, of 
this county. Miss McInturf was born in Decem- 
ber, 1845, in this county. They are the parents of 
three children. Immediately after returning from 
the mines, he engaged in farming his father’s place, 
working as a tenant for two years, and at the end 
of that time purchasing a part interest in the farm. 
He continued farming until the autumn of 1872, 
and, although successful at farming, he sold out 
and engaged in the lumber business, handling a 
large amount of lumber and logs in the three 
years that he was interested in the business. In 
1876; he in company with an older brother, J. N. 
Hoover, purchased a general merchandise store in 
Appleton. In September, 1879, he bought out 
his brother’s interest in the store, and at present is 
the sole owner. 


Houck, WiLson, farmer, born in 1848, in this 
county. His father, David Houck, was born in 
Muskingum county, Ohio, in 1810, and came to 
this county in 1818. His wife, Miss Hannah 
Vance, of Knox county, Ohio, was born in 1809. 
Mr. Houck died in 1877. They were the parents 
of four children; the subject of this sketch is the 
youngest.. He was married in 1872, to Miss Chris- 
tiana Myers, daughter of Solomon Myers, of this 
county. She was born in 1850, in this county. 
They are the parents of two children: Mabel 
D. and Orril. 

BOWLING GREEN TOWNSHIP, 


Hupp, Batser, born in Franklin township, May 
14, 1828. At the age of fifteen he and his brother 
contracted extensively for cutting wood in Green, 
Hamilton, Butler and Warren counties for the 
Cincinnati market. In 1849 he went to California, 
where he spent the next four years of his life en- 
gaged chiefly in mining. Since his return he has 
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been farming and buying and shipping stock. In 
August, 1856, was married to Esther Lewis. They 
have three children: Emma, Flora and Charles 
Henry. Emma is married to Henry Courson, of 
this township, who is engaged in business with his 
father-in-law. 

BURLINGTON TOWNSHIP. 


Hancer, A. C., Christian minister and farmer, 
born in 1817 in Knox county, Ohio. He was mar- 
ried in 1844 to Miss Sarah A. Rockwill, of Stark 
county, Ohio. They are the parents of seven 
children living and two dead: James A., who died 
in a southern prison during the war; Martha E, 
Mary E., Oliver D., Rebecca (deceased), John, 
India, Flora B., Margary. 


HELPHREY, BuRGEss, farmer, born in 1820 in 
this county. His father, Daniel Helphrey, was 
born in 1796 in Rockingham county, Virginia. He 
came to this county in 1808. He was married in 
1816 to Miss Elizabeth Harrison, of this county. 
She was born in 1798 in Rockingham county, Vir- 
ginia. He died in 1871. They were the parents 
ofeleven children, seven of whom are living. The 
subject of this sketch is the third child. He was 
married in 1854 to Miss Mary A. Wallace, of this 
county. She was born in 1823 in this county. 
They are the parents of two children: Mary E,, 
Allie J. Mrs. Helphrey’s father, David Wallace, 
was born in county Armagh, Ireland, in 1773. He 
married Mary Flenny, of the same county. They 
came to this country in 1819. They brought with 
them three children. They arrived at Wilmington, 
now Utica, December 25. Three children, Robert 
J., Mary A., Elizabeth J., were born in this country. 
David Wallace died December 23, 1846. His wife 
died February 8, 1857. 


Houck, Dante, M.—Mr. Daniel Houck was the 
son of the veteran pioneer, James Houck, now 
considerably more than ninety years old. Daniel 
Houck was born in Muskingum county, March 1o, 
1810, and died at his residence, in Burlington 
township, April 9, 1877, at the age of sixty-seven 
years. The house of his father stood within the 
range of the great “ Burlington Storm” of 1825, 
and was blown down, but none of the inmates 
were seriously injured. He had a large circle of 
friends and relatives who all highly esteemed him 
for his many excellent traits of character. Mr. 
Houck held a membership in the Christian church 
for many years, and was always held in high repute 
for his work’s sake. 


EDEN TOWNSHIP. 


Hatt, JoRDAN, rsQ.—Squire Hall lived in Eden 
township more than fifty years, and died there 
December 8, 1875, at the advanced age of eighty- 
one years. He was born in Monongalia county, 


| Canada, May 29. 


| Virginia, in 1794, and came to Licking county 


with his father’s family in 1811, when he was seven- 
teen years old, and had therefore spent fifty-eight 
years of his life here. Squire Hall was a man of 
integrity and intelligence. and maintained ,from 
early manhod to old age an excellent christian 
character. He was for many years an acting 
magistrate, and served as county commissioner 
from 1848 to 1851. Squire Hall had an extensive 
acquaintance, and enjoyed the confidence and 
friendship of a large circle of friends. 


FALLSBURY. 


Houman, THomaAs, farmer, born in Cornwall, 
England, May 5, 1820. At the age of twenty-four 
years he married Charlotte Simmons March 26, 
1845. She was born in Devonshire, England, 
September 1, 1825. The next April he and his 
companion sailed for America, landing at Quebec, 
From there he came to Mari- 
etta, Washington county, remaining there about 
three years, and performing labor on a farm; he 
then moved to Portsmouth, Scioto county, in the 
fall of 1827, where he remained about eight years, 
laboring in a rolling mill; from there he moved to 
Zanesville, Ohio, where he remained about three 
months, driving team during that time; from there 
he came to Fallsbury township, and purchased a 
farm of eighty acres, where he now resides. It is 
a very desirable and pleasant home. Mr. and 
Mrs. Holmah are the parents of eight children: 
Elizabeth A., born March 28, 1846; Thomas H., 
August 18, 1847; Mary S.,‘July 20, 1850 (died 
August, 1850); William J., born November 4, 
1852; Samuel P., January 8, 1859; Mary E., 
June 8, 1862; Florie E., November 19, 1865; 
Emma Z., October 29, 1867. Mrs. Holman is a 
consistent member of the Methodist Episcopal 
church of Pleasant Valley. 


FRANKLIN TOWNSHIP. 


Hisry, Wizr1am.—Mr. Hisey was born in Shen- 
andoah county, Virginia, December 24, 1822. In 
1824, his parents, Jonathan and Sarah Hisey, re- 
moved with their family to this township. All the 
children, eleven in number, are, at this writing, still 
living—most of them in this county. Mr. Hisey’s 
occupation is farming, and he has always resided 
in this township. He was united in marriage Oc- 
tober 25, 1855, to Sarah Parr, the daughter of 
Samuel Parr and Amelia Ann Ernst, born June 
12, 1829. Her grandfather, Ernst, was one of the 
original settlers in the township, and located upon 
the farm where Mr. Hisey now resides. He endur- 
ed the hardships and privations incident to pioneer 
life. His first corn crop having failed to mature, 
his family was obliged to subsist during the ensuing 
winter upon bread made from a mixture of the un- 
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ripe corn and boiled pumpkins. Mrs. Hisey has 
in her possession a valuable relict in the shape of 
a snuff box of peculiar pattern, once belonging to 
her mother’s grandfather. Their only child, Louisa 
Vilora, was married March 4, 1877, to William 
Alfred Smith, who died of bilious fever April 24, 
1880. She now lives with her parents. 
GRANVILLE TOWNSHIP. 

Hervey, Rev. Dwicut B., the oldest son of 
Rev. Henry Hervey, D. D., was born in Martins- 
burgh, Knox county, Ohio, June 4, 1834; was 
educated at Martinsburgh academy, Hanover col- 
lege, Indiana, and Jefferson college, Pennsylvania, 
graduating at the latter place August, 1858. He 
studied theology one year at Princeton Theological 
seminary, and two years at Allegheny seminary, 
from which he graduated April, 1861. He was 
licensed to preach the gospel by the Presbytery of 
Richland, Juve 13, 1860, and immediately took 
charge, as stated supply, of the Presbyterian church 
of Mt. Gilead, Ohio, for three months. October 
9, 1861, he received a call to become pastor of the 
Presbyterian church of Mt. Vernon, Ohio, which 
he accepted, and was ordained and installed pastor 
of that church January 16, 1862. He continued 
to serve that church until January, 1874, when 
he resigned and accepted a call to become pastor 
of the Presbyterian church of Jersey, in this county. 
In July, 1875, receiving a call from the Presbyte- 
rian church of Granville, which he felt it to be his 
duty to accept, he resigned his charge in Jersey, 
removed to Granville, and was installed pastor of 
that church September 29, 1875. He was married 
September 16, 1861, to Miss Mary Elizabeth Eells 
Reeder, of Newark. ‘Their family consists of four 
sons and one daughter. 


Hopart, GILES, was born in Essex, Vermont, 
September 28, 1809. He came with his parents, 
Noah and Abigail Hobart, to Licking county, Ohio, 
in 1817, who settled on land now owned by Wesley 
Hobart, on Burg street, Granville township, where 
they passed the remainder of their days. He 
deceased in April, 1853. His wife survived him 
until February 26, 1867. Our subject married 
Miss Mary A. Warden, September, 1833, daughter 
of Captain Gabriel: Warden, born September 25, 
1810. They settled on Burg street, Granville town- 
ship, remaining until in 1849, then he purchased 
and moved on the farm now owned by his son, 
Wesley J. Hobart, on North street, where they 
deceased; he, February 1, 1872, his wife surviving 
him until August 5, 1874. Their union resulted 
in six children: Martha, Henry, Heman L., 
Lewis (deceased), George, and Wesley }. All grew 
to be men and women. He was reared a farmer, 
and followed farming as his vocation during life. 
With the exception of about eighteen or twenty 


years, he was engaged in the manufacture of 
tomb-stones, from free-stone and marble, which he 
made a success, commencing the business in about 
1831, and retiring from it in 1849 or 1850. He 
was a member of the Methodist Episcopal church. 
His wife was a member of the Presbyterian church, 


Hopart, Guy C., son of Noah and Abigail 
Hobart, was born in Essex, Vermont, January 27, 
1817. He was brought to Licking county, Ohio, 
by his parents, in September, 1817, who settled in 
Granville township, on Burg street. He was reared 
a farmer, and followed farming as his principal 
vocation. He married Emeline Tyler, November 
26, 1840, daughter of Colonel George Tyler. Their 
marriage resulted in five children—two sons and 
three daughters; all are living. He migrated to 
Kansas in 1856, his family remaining in Granville 
township. In 1863 he enlisted in a Kansas regi- 
ment, and served about one year in the war. His 
wife deceased October 20, 1865. He died April 
25, 1869. 


Hoiier, Mrs. Juria A., was born in Bed- 
ford county, Pennsylvania, September 29, 1809; 
she is the daughter of John Cutchall, an early 
settler of Newark. She was married to Samuel 
Holler, February 22, 1833; they are the parents 
of eight children: Mary A., wife of Charles Hen- 
dricks; N. C., Sarah E., wife of William Boner; 
S. J., James E., Jacob N., David S., Isaac W. 
Mr. Holler by occupation was a farmer. He died 
July,18, 1871, aged sixty-four years. 


FAMILY OF AMASA HowE.—Howe, Amasa, son of 
Ephraim and Damaris Howe, was born in Granville, 
Massachusetts, July 28, 176s. 

Sarah Harrington, wife of Amasa, was born in 
Lanesboro, Massachusetts, May 18, 1768. They 
were married in March, 1788, and settled in Frank- 
lin county, Vermont. Two of their eleven chil- 
dren died in infancy: six sons and three daughters 
lived to mature age, and had families. Their names 
and order were: Daniel, Orpha, Adah, Norval D., 
Hiram .R., Ephraim G., Samantha, Timothy W., 
and Amasa E. He left Vermont in 1813, and 
came to Ohio, stopping in Muskingum until April 
4, 1814, when he arrived in Granville, this county. 
He purchased and settled on the farm south of 
town, where his grandson, Howard W. Howe, now 
resides. Three of his sons became ministers of 
the gospel, namely: Norval D., Hiram R., and 
Timothy W. The last two settled in Ohio, the 
other in Virginia. Amasa E. taught school many 
years in Zanesville, Ohio, and in Danville, Mlinois. 
He was highly esteemed‘by his pupils and_ patrons 
as an excellent governor and successful teacher, 
Amasa Howe, at the age of fifteen, enlisted in the 
American army during the war of the Revolution. 
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He saw its close in 1783. In after life he was a 
farmer and carpenter mechanic. Possessing a good 
physical constitution and a willing mind, he was 
ever ready for work. By his industry and regular 
habits, he set an example worthy of imitation by 
his sons. By his manly, upright deportment in 
civil and social life, he secured and sustained an 
unblemished reputation to the close of his life. He 
spent a few of the last years of life in Gallia county, 
-near the town of Vinton. His wife died in that 
county, April, 1840, aged seventy-two years. Mr. 
Howe married for his second wife, a Mrs. Blagg, 
who still survives. He lived until January 18, 
1853, aged eighty-seven years and six months. His 
soul was sustained in peace at the approach of 
death, as it had been during his long life, by an 
unfaltering faith in the merits of Jesus Christ as his 
Savior. Three of the family are still living: Hiram 
R., eighty-two, Timothy H. and Amasa E., seven- 
ty-four years of age. 


FaMILy oF Curtis Howe.—Curtis Howe; 
younger brother to Amasa, born in Granville, 
Massachusetts, May 10, 1772. 

Sybel Phelps who became his wife, was born in 
Agawam, now Springfield, Massachusetts. Soon 
after marriage he settled in St. Albans, Franklin 
county, Vermont. His children were Lucy D., 
Bathsheba P., John M., Marianne C. and Samuel 
L. In 1818 he came to Licking county, Ohio, 
with his family, travelling, as others in those days 
did, in wagons, drawn by oxen and horses. He 
purchased a farm near his brother, one and a half 
miles south of Granville. All his children became 
famous as school teachers—the daughters until they 
married. The sons, after they left the Ohio 
university at Athens, followed teaching as a profes- 
~ sion. 

John M., for many years, was principal of the 
McIntire academy in Zanesville. Leaving Zanes- 
ville in 1851, hé went to California, and there fol- 
lowed his vocation until his health failed. He died 
in Virginia City, Nevada, in 1878, at the age of 
seventy-six. His fame as a teacher was excellent. 

Samuel L. taught in Lancaster, Ohio, fora time, 
and for pupils had some of the Shermans, who are 
a “tower of strength” at present in our govern- 
ment. He went from Lancaster to Mt. Pleasant, 
Iowa, and established an academy in 1840, which 
continues under the superintendence of one of his 
sons. He was called to his eternal home a few 
years ago, aged about seventy years. 

Marianne C. married a minister, who was a foreign 
missionary in Turkey for twenty years, under the 
auspices of the A. B. C. F. M. 

Curtis Howe sailed for California at the age of 
ninety-two, and remained there four years. He 
returned by the way of New York and Granville, 


and immediately went with his son-in-law, Justin 
Hillyer, to what was then called Grasshopper Falls, 
now Valley Falls, Kansas. About January 1s, 
1871, he was attacked with an acute disease which 
terminated in death on the eighteenth, exactly toa 
day eighteen years after his brother, Amasa’s 
death, and within four months of being ninety-nine 
years old. Thus passed away a man, than whom, 
no one sustained a better name for industry, 
honesty, sterling integrity and scriptural morality 
through his long life, than Curtis Howe. His wife 
died many years ago in Granville. All the daugh- 
ters are still living. One in California; one in 
Topeka, Kansas, and one in New Haven, Con- 
necticut. 


Humpnurey, Lucius, was born in Connecticut 
in 1813, and is the gentleman mentioned in another 
part of this work as having conveyed a valuable 
property in Columbus to Judge Buckingham and 
others for the purpose of establishing. in_ this 
county, a “Home for the Friendless.” He stood 
in the front rank of Licking county’s philanthro- 
pists. He died in Etna in this county November 2, 
1876, in the sixty-fourth year of his age. 


Hucues, Exias, was born in Allegheny county, 
Pennsylvania, May 13, 1830. He was reared a 
farmer. In 1849 he commenced working at the 
plastering trade in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. In 
1851 he migrated to Columbus, Ohio, where he 
formed a partnership with Evan Jones, to work 
at the trade of plastering, ,and contracting for 
the erection of buildings. They continued as 
partners, making the business a_ success * un- 
til, in 1862, they dissolved partneship. In 1863 
our subject purchased and moved on the farm 
where he is now living, located on the Cherry Val- 
ley road, Granville township, Licking county, Ohio. 
For his first wife he married Mary Jones, of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, in 1853. ‘Their marriage resulted in 
five children—one son and four daughters. Sep- 
tember 20, 1869, his wife deceased. For his sec- 
ond wife he married Leah B. Arthur, December, 
1870, born in Wales in 1844, migrated to America 
with her parents in 1846. ‘They have two children 
—sons. He is now following farming and stock 
raising. 


GoopricH, STEPHEN G., was born in Simsbury, 
Connecticut, December, 1790. He was brought 
up a farmer, and followed farming as his vocation. 
In 1812 he migrated to Licking county, Ohio, and 
located in Granville township. His first purchase 
was a piece of land containing one hundred acres, 
now owned by his son, Moses Goodrich. He mar- 
ried Sarah Powell in 1832, daughter of Rev. 
Thomas Powell. ‘They settled on his land, which 
he had purchased some time prior to his marriage. 
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They reared a family of six children—Stephen, 
George, Lydia J., Moses, Hannah, and Susan L. 
Stephen is deceased. Lydia J. married Rev. DAL: 
Green, who was a minister to China, where they 
spent ten years. Our subject served seven months 
in the War of 1812. He deceased August, 1865. 


HARTFORD TOWNSHIP. 


Hiccins, WiL.1aM, farmer and thresher, Croton, 
Ohio, born in Knox county, Ohio, in 1828. He 
was married in 1852 to Miss Elizabeth Coffield, of 
Licking county. She was born in 1825, in this 
county. ‘They are the parents of five children, 
four living: Aaron, Sarah, Minerva, John (de- 
ceased), and Jacob. After getting married he lived 
in Knox county, close to the line of Licking 
county, for nine years, when he removed to Lick- 
ing county, where he has lived ever since. 


Hoover, Gites W., carriage maker. He is a 


fine workman and enjoys a large custom. 
HOPEWELL TOWNSHIP. 


Lrvincsron, ANDREW, was born in Fayette 
county, Pennsylvania, in 1781. In 18or he trav- 
elled up the Licking valley, but did not perma- 
nently settle in this county until 1808, when he 
settled in Hopewell township, where he ever after- 
ward lived, and where he died February 14, 1879, 
at the ripe age of ninety-eight years. 


JERSEY TOWNSHIP. 


HanpDLey, JESSE T., farmer, born August 8, 
1845, in this county, the seventh of ten children. 
His father, David Handley, born in Loudoun 
county, Virginia, in 1805, moved to Bowling 
Green township with his mother and her family 
about 1827; married Harriet, daughter of Peter 
Parkhurst, and has the following children: David 
F., born. November 11, 1867; William H., born 
March 6, 1870; Ella May, born April 9, 1873; Lil- 
lie Estelle, born April 10, 1876, and Mary Jane, 
born June 25, 1879. 

LICKING TOWNSHIP. 

HARTER, HENDERSON, post office, Hebron, was 
born March 12, 1833, in Licking county; was the 
son of John and Elizabeth darter. He was mar- 
ried to Ann C. Sibert, of this county, December 2, 
1858. They have five children: Eva Jane was 
born October 4, 1859; Mary Alice, September 2, 
1861; Ida Bell, February 10, 1863 ; Charles Elmore, 
February 21, 1873; LaFayette, February 5, 1880. 
Eva Jane was married to Alva L. Smith, of this 
county, a farmer. ‘The remainder of the children 
are single and athome. Mr. and Mrs. Harter are 
members of the new school Baptist church. They 


have always lived in this county, and are Virginian 
descent. 


HENDREN, CHARLES L. E., was born November 


12, 1844, in this county; was the son of Daniel C. 
and Frances Hendren, who had ten children; six 
are living at present who are in Franklin and this 
county. Charles L. E., the subject of this sketch, 
was married August 4, 1869, to Mary Lones, of 
Franklin county, who was born June 20, 1847, in 
Franklin county. Results of this marriage—five 
children; the first lived but seven days; Emma 
Grace, was born September 13, 1872; Willis Edwin, 
born March 9, 1874; ‘ohn Robert, February 23, 
1876; Samuel Orlando, April 1, 1878. Mr. Hen- 
dren has always been a farmer, and now lives west 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad; has about one 
hundred and two acres of land. 


Houss, JOHN, post office, Jacktown, was born De- 
cember 27, 1794, in Chester county, Pennsylvania; 
was the son of F. and Mary House. He farmed in 
the summer and worked at shoemaking in winter ; 
was married to Mary Rolens, of Harrison county, 
in 1820. He came to this county in 1832; located 
in Licking township on the farm where he now lives. 
He is the father of ten children: Angeline, born 
May 13, 1821; Sarah, May 18, 1822; Nathan, 
February 28, 1824; William, February 15, 1826; 
John Q., Tuly 16, 1829; Mary, July 7, 1835; David, 
July 1, 1838; Elizabeth, April 19, 1841; Jefferson, 
March 15, 1842, and one child born dead ; Mary 
House, died in 1871. John House was married 
again to Mary Switzer, of this county, in 1872. 
Mr. House has lived on the one farm for forty- 
eight years. 


Hupp, ADELINE, post office, Jacktown, was born 
March 31, 1820, in Ohio county, West Virginia ; 
was the daughter of Joseph B. and Margaret 
Steward, of the same county, who moved to this 
county in 1834, making the journey in wagons. 
They located in Licking township, where they lived 
and died. Joseph B. Steward died February 26, 
1879, aged eighty-eight years; Margaret Steward 
died August 4, 1878, aged eighty-one years. 
Adeline was married to Samuel Hupp, of this coun- 
ty, January 31, 1839. Results of this marriage— 
four children: Joseph M., Margaret S., J. W., and 
George N. Joseph M. married Lucy White, of 
this county; Margaret S. married James Richeson, 
of this county, who died September 7, 1870, aged 
thirty years; J. W. married Amelia Jane Etnier, of 
Licking county; George M. is single and lives at 
home with his mother on the old homestead where 
his father was born and reared. Samuel Hupp’s 
parents came to this county in an early day, when 
there were but a few log cabins where Newark now 
stands. Their old homestead was all in woods 
when they located upon it, they themselves cutting 
away the trees to build a cabin. Mrs. Samuel 


Hupp is a member of the Presbyterian church at 
Fair Mount. 
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Hupp, Baiser, was born October 4, 1779, in 
Shenandoah county, Virginia. He was the son 
of Balser and Barbara Hupp; married Mary M. 
Kanaup, of Rockingham county, Virginia. “The 
results of this marriage were eleven children: 
moved to Licking county in 1825, and worked at 
house carpentering and farming. Mrs. Hupp died 
September 28, 1852, in her fifty-fifth year. Harry 
Hupp was born July 4, 1816, in Shenandoah 
‘county, Virginia; came to this county with his 
parents ; was married to Helen Stevens, of Licking 
county; they have no children of their own, but 
have adopted and raised seven children, all of 
whom are married and living, but one. Balser 
Hupp is now in his one hundred and first year, 
and lives in Bowling Green township, and is in good 
health. 

LIBERTY TOWNSHIP. 


Hoover, Exam C., farmer, New Way, was born 
October 27, 1838. He married Mary A. Overturf 
January 30, 1862. 
They had six children: Perry M., born June 21, 
1863; Newton G., born October 6, 1864; Emma 
J., born March 18, 1866; Cora, born April 25, 
1869; Harvey, born February 10, 1874; Seth, born 
April 9, 1876. Mother died January 10, 1879. 
Mr. Hoover is a genial, whole-souled man who has 
all of his children around him, and endeavors to 
make home pleasant. He is the third child of 
Mohlan and Mary C. Hooyer, of Monroe township. 


MADISON TOWNSHIP. 


HANDLEY, Homer C., farmer, son of Henry and 
Mary Handley, was born in Franklin township, 
this county, September 16, 1848. On the thir- 
teenth day of February, 1876, he married Miss 
Mary E., daughter of Zadock Flemming, Miss 
Flemming was born in Fairmount, Virginia, 
March 8, 1853, and was brought to this county in 
1855. Mr. and Mrs. Handley settled on the 
farm in Madison township, where they are now liv- 
ing. He owns a good farm in the northeast part 
of the township, and is following farming as his vo- 
cation. 


Ho.tz, JOHN, a farmer, residing in the north- 
west corner of Madison township. He is the son 
of George and Susan Holtz, and was born Novem- 
ber 14, 1830, in Jackson township, Knox county. 
He remained with his parents until he was twenty- 
three years of age, when he commenced farming 
for himself. He removed from Knox county to 
Madison township, in the spring of 1874, where he 
has lived ever since. He was married September 
15, 1853, to Mary Henry. She was born in Davis 
county, Indiana, September 15, 1836, and is the 
daughter of John and Sarah Henry. They have 
six children: Theodosia, born August 9, 1855 ; 


She was born August 23, 1835. . 


Isadora, born December 19, 1858; Le-Grand V., 
born October 7, 1860; Orpha, born September 6, 
1862; Vallandigham, October 30, 1864. 


MARY ANN TOWNSHIP. 


Hickey, WILLIAM, farmer and stock raiser, was 
born in Frederick county, Virginia, near the town 
of Winchester, August 4, 1797, he being the fifth 
child of Edward and Diannah Hickey. ‘The sub- 
ject of this sketch enlisted in the War of 1812 at 
the age of seventeen years, under Captain David 
Vanmeter and Colonel Henry E. Coleman, and 
served about three months; was discharged in De- 
cember, 1814. He then returned home to Vir- 
ginia, and there remained until August, 1815, when 
he made a trip to Ohio with his knapsack on his 
back, landing in Zanesville. From there he went 
up into Coshocton county, where he married Sarah 
Shambaugh, March, 1818, she being a daughter of 
Philip and Margaret Shambaugh, and was born in 
July, 1805. After his marriage he moved to Mad- 
ison township, this county, where he worked out 
by the day, farming. In two and a half years he 
leased a farm in Mary Ann township for twelve 
years, the conditions of the lease requiring him to 
clear forty acres of the land and set out fifty apple 
trees. This was about 1821. After a few years he 
purchased three hundred and three acres of land. 
They had five children—four sons and one daugh- 
ter. Their son Henry died in April, 1871. Mr. 
Hickey is at present the owner of eight hundred and 
seventy-nine acres of land, besides having given 
to his children three hundred and eighty-three acres. 
September 15, 1848, his wife died, and in July, 1853, 
he married Harriet Moore, daughter of ‘Thomas 
and Catharine Moore. She was born March 18, 
1831. ‘They have three children, one son and two 
daughters, all living. Mr. Hickey has been justice 
of the peace three terms. He and his wife are 
members of the Disciple church of Rocky fork. 

McKEAN TOWNSHIP, 

Horvon, THOMAS, SR.,was born February 14,1795’ 
in Rutland county, Vermont. Was the son of Jesse 
and Nancy Horton. He was married November, 
1814, to Miss Carter, of Vermont, who was born 
August, 1795. They had twelve children; nine 
are living at present. He came to this county in 
1833, locating in Granville township; came to Mc- 
Kean township in 1837. ‘The names of his chil- 
dren are Edwin, Orson, Thomas, Paschal I., Char- 
lotte, Sophia, Emily, Edgar and Helen M. Mrs, 
Horton died in 1865, aged sixty-eight years. 
Thomas, sr., was married again in 1872, to Alice 
Green, of Delaware county, who was born in 1819, 
in New York. 


Horron, Tuomas, jRr., was born in 1822, in 
Rutland county, Vermont. Was married to Matil- 
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da Wright, of this county, in 1846. They had four 
children, all of whom died in infancy. They adopt- 
ed two children, Clara and Frank C. Wright. Clara 
was married October 12, 1878, to Rev. R. I. DeSelm, 
a pastor of the Methodist Episcopal church, at that 
time of the Johnstown circuit. Clara died October 9, 
1879, just one yearafter her marriage, leavinga daugh- 
ter three weeks old which has been adopted by Mr. 
and Mrs. Thomas Horton, jr. Frank C., is a stu- 
dent at present in the university of Delaware, Ohio. 
Thomas, jr, has been engaged in the mercantile 
business at Fredonia, was appointed local minister 
of the Methodist Episcopal church in 1861; was 
ordained by the Methodist Episcopal conference 
October 6, 1867, at Ironton, Ohio; has served in 
this capacity ever since; is at present living on the 
farm where his father located in 1837. 


MONROE TOWNSHIP. 


HARDING, WINFIELD Scott, miller, Johnstown, 
was born September 26, 1847, in McKean town- 
ship, Licking county. He enlisted in the One 
Hundred and Seventy-eighth Ohio volunteer in- 
fantry, September, 1863, and served till the close 
of the war, being mustered out at Charlotte, North 
Carolina. He was married September 22, 1869, 
to Melvina Keckly, of Homer, Licking county. 
He has two children living—Burton C., born June 
22, 1870, and Harvey Edward, born September 
28,1871. Blanche Ella, born February 11, 1876, 
died August 12, 1877. Mr. Harding is a Repub- 
lican in politics, and is at present in charge of 
Pratt’s mills, at Johnstown. 


Hopces; Joun B., miller, Johnstown, was born 
in Miller township, Knox county, Ohio, Septem- 
ber 30, 1850. He was married December 25, 
1874, to Mary E. Keckley, of Homer, this county. 
He has one child, Holland L., born October 17, 
1875. Mr. Hodges has an interest in the Pratt 
mills at Johnstown, and is a Republican in politics. 

NEWARK TOWNSHIP. 

Hotzar, A. Apsoiom, son of Henry and Catha- 
rine Hollar, was born in Newark township, Novem- 
ber 18, 1818. His father was born in Virginia, 
in 1770, came to this county in 18rq and settled 
in Newton township, near what is known as the 
Bunker hill school-house. A short time after this 
he and his brother John purchased a tract of land 
containing two hundred and eighty-two acres, in 
the northern part of Newark township, where they 
erected a log cabin. Here Mr. Henry Hollar 
reared a family of eight children: Absolom, Moses, 
Polly, Joseph, Peter, Henry, Elizabeth and Ellis. 
Absolom and Polly are still living upon the old 
homestead ; Joseph, Moses, and Peter are dead ; 
Henry lives in Newark ; Elizabeth lives in the west- 
ern part of Newark township and is the wife of 


John King; Elias lives in Vanattasburgh, Newton 
township. Mary Ward, an old lady, lives with the 
Hollar family. She came from Virginia at an early 
day, and has always made Mr. Hollar’s her home. 


Harper, Evias.—He was born in Defiance, 
February 22, 1851 ; he is one of the family of seven 
children of John Harper, of Mount Vernon. In 
early life he learned blacksmithing, and latterly has 
been in the employ of the Baltimore & Ohio rail- 
road Company. He was married May 16, 1878, 
to Miss Fannie Stinger, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Jones Stinger, of Newark. They have one child, 
born April 22, 1880. 


HENDERSON, R. B., farmer, post office, Newark. 
His ancestry is Scottish. The originator of the 
American family, James Henderson, emigrated to 
America in 1740. He settled near Chambers- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, and raised a family of three 
sons and two daughters. The sons served in the 
revolution. After its close two of them settled in 
the south, where they passed their days. James, 
the oldest, with his wife, Sarah (Hindman), and 
family of eight children, came to Perry county, 
Ohio, in 1800. His first son, James (the third of 
that name) was born in Pennsylvania, November 
17, 1775. He was married to Nancy Day, of 
Perry county, in 1809, and was in the War of 
1812. They raised four sons and two daughters. 
Their second son, James Henderson the (fourth), 
was born in Perry county, Ohio, March 2, 1812. 
His second marriage occurred in 1844, when he 
married Rebecca S. Myers, of Hebron, Licking 
county, Ohio (the Myers family trace their ances- 
try to George Washington). They raised two sons 
and three daughters. R. B. Henderson, their old- 
est son, was born in Hebron, Licking county, 
March 24, 1847. He lived with his parents in 
Perry county for twenty years. In 1867 his pa- 
rents moved near Granville, where his mother died 
January 28, 1880, leaving his father an aged in- 
valid. His father-in-law, W. H. Montgomery, 
died June 1, 1880. Mr. Henderson now enjoys 
a comfortable home near the city of Newark in 
the society of his happy family. His wife was 
born in brookfield, Trumbull county, and is now, 
December, 1880, twenty-eight years of age. At 
her birth, she says, she had eight grand-parents, 
all American born, tracing their ancestry to Ire- 
land. ‘Three are now living. 

Robert Montgomery was born in Brookfield, 
Trumbull county, in 1826. He married Elizabeth 
Brannon. ‘To them were born eight children, six 
sons and two daughters, of whom five are now 
living. ‘Their second son (her father), William H. 
Montgomery, was born September 26, 1827, and 
was married in 1849 to Eliza L. Mervin. Two chil- 
dren were born to them, one of which died in in- 
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fancy. Her birth wasrecorded thus: “Harriet L. 
Montgomery, born February ro, 1852.” When 
she was six days old her father, with his two broth- 
ers, started for the gold mining-region of Cali- 
fornia, going by the way of Cape Horn, being six 
months on the water. They landed safely at San 
Francisco, August 9, 1852. Here he experienced 
frontier life in all its excitement, among thousands 
of miners until 1855 when, leaving his two broth- 
ers, he set out for Ohio, crossing the Isthmus of 
Panama. He arrived at Brookfield August 13, 
with gold enough to secure a comfortable home 
for his family. Here her childhood days were 
spent attending school. The severe winters so 
near the northern lakes caused her father to move 
his family to Licking county in 1867, locating 
south of Newark, on a beautiful eminence com- 
manding a full view of the city and surrounding 
country. Here she continued to go to school un- 
til seventeen years of age, when she began teach- 
ing in the country, her first term being taught in 
the Lutheran district, about four miles from New- 
ark; compensation twenty dollars per month. 
She continued to teach there and in adjoining 
districts until her twentieth year, 1872, when she 
married R. B. Henderson. In the spring of 1873 
they located in central Tennessee, near the village 
of Franklin, immediately upon the battle ground 
contested for by Hood and Thomas. Near the 
village, in a small cemetery, sixteen hundred rebel 
dead lie side by side. Upon the top of Roger’s 
Knob, a spur of the Cumberland mountains, 
stands the rude constructed Federal fort with a 
narrow grade, up whose steep side the artillerymen 
tugged their huge cannon. During the summer 
of 1873 that dreaded scourge, Asiatic cholera, 
yisited Nashville in all its terror. On November 
16, 1874, their little daughter, Gracie Lee, was 
born in the house where Generals Hood and 
Thomas made their headquarters. The failing 
health of their parents necessitated their return to 
Licking county in the spring of 1875, where they 
are living at the present time. Here their little 
son, Robert Willie, was born April 12, 1877. In 
the fall of 1878, after a vacation of several years, 
Mrs. Henderson again became a teacher in the 
country schools. This present time finds them 
prepared to realize life’s practical cares in a com- 
fortable and happy home, with many blessings and 
bright prospects for their happy children. 


Henry, W. H., farmer; he was born in Gran- 
ville township December 20, 1825, the only son of 
John W. Henry, who died in Newark townslup, 
May 13, 1857, aged sixty-six years, and his _ wife 
died in 1878, aged eighty-five years. The subject 
of this sketch has followed farming all his life ; he 
is now living two and one-half miles southwest of 


| 
| 


Newark, on the farm of William Miller, where he 
has lived for the past twelve years. He was mar- 
ried to Sarah C. Tyhurst, of Newark, daughter of 
William and Mary ‘Tyhurst, deceased. By this 
marriage they are the parents of Jessie F., born 
October 16, 1856, Mary C., November 6, 1858; 
Lizzie, June 25, 1861; George M., January 13, 
1870. John W. Henry was a soldier with Gen- 
eral Harrison, in the War of 1812. 


Hessin, LysanpDErR J., son of James and Statia 
Hessin, was born December 15, 1846, in Union 
township. Heis one of a family of five—being the 
fourth, He removed to Newark township in 1877, 
and settled ona farm on the Cherry valley road. He 
was married March 20, 1870, to Sarah E. Alward— 
she is the daughter of James L. and Catharine Al- 
ward, and was born December 3, 1847, in Harrison 
township. 

They have five children: J. Herbert, born August 
15, 1872; Albert, born November 25, 1873; Ionia, 
born June 22, 1875 Olema Lena, born November 
26, 1876; Fern, born August 15, 1878. Mr. Hes- 
sin is a member of the Myrtle lodge, Independent 
Order of Odd Fellows, No. 350. 


Houier, ADAM, deceased, a son of Nicholas 
and Sarah Holler, was born in Pennsylvania, 
March 9, 1809. In 1812 he was brought to Lick- 
ing county, Ohio, by his parents, who located on a 
farm in Newark township, now owned by their son, 
Nicholas Holler, where they passed the remainder 
of their days. March 5, 1840, Mr. Holler was 
united in marriage with Miss Elizabeth Hetzer, 
born in Maryland, April 3, 1811, and came to this 
county in 1814. Mr. and Mrs. Holler settled on 
a part of the Holler homestead now occupied by 
his heirs. Their union resulted in five children: 
David T., Nancy E.,, Oliver M., William and 
Adam. David T. isdeceased. Nancy E., married 
Aaron Vannatta, and is now living in Granville 
township. Mr. Holler deceased July 31, 1872, 
and thus ended the life of one of the county’s 
pioneers. 


Hower, NicHouas, deceased. He was born in 
Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, December 20, 
1808, and came to Newark township with his 
father in 1812. His father purchased fifty-two 
acres at ten dollars per acre ; he afterwards had to 
release a mortgage that cost him ten dollars more 
per acre. Mr. Holler, jr., is the fourth of his 
father’s family of eleven children. His father, 
Nicholas, was a Pennsylvanian by birth, and died 
near Newark in 1870, aged eighty-eight years. 
His wife preceeded him some five years, aged fifty- 
six years. ‘The subject of this sketch is the only 
surviving member of his father’s family. He was 
married November 18, 1845, to Sarah Hetser, 
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daughter of Jacob Hetser. She was born near 
Newark, May 22, 1822. They are the parents of 
six children living, and two died in infancy: Phil- 
lip, William, Lucinda, now the wife of John R. 
Jones; Mary, wife of James W. Taylor; Susan 
and Libbie are single. Mr. Holler has followed 
farming all his life; he now has a farm of seventy- 
eight acres of choice land three miles west of 
Newark, and one hundred and sixty acres of land 
in Illinois. 
CITY OF NEWARK. 


Hain, J. B., was born in Hocking county, Ohio, 
near the “Rock House” in 1845. During his mi- 
nority days he went to school in the winter and 
worked ona farm inthe summer. In August, 1863, 
he enlisted in the Second Ohio volunteer heavy artil- 
lery and served until after the close of the war, and 
was mustered out of the service in the fall of 1865. 
In 1866 he engaged with C. Weldon, of Circleville, 
Ohio, as salesman in a wholesale grocery store, with 
whom he remained about one year. In 1867 he 
engaged with the Singer Manufacturing company 
as agent, to take charge of the local agency of 
Madison and Fayette counties, Ohio, where he re- 
mained about four years. In 1871 he came to 
Newark and took charge of their branch office, em- 
bracing Licking and Perry counties, where he has 
since been located. He has largely increased the 
sale of the Singer machine in Licking and Perry 
counties since he has had the management of the 
Newark office under his care. His machine ranks 
second to none, but is considered the machine 
which will give the best satisfaction. On an aver- 
age he has sold about forty thousand dollars worth 
of machines per year through this office. His best 
work was in 1874. During that year there were 
sold from his office about fifty-eight thousand dol- 
lers worth of machines. He has under his employ 
thirteen salesmen, as sub-agents of his office. His 
office is in the Lansing house block, north side of 
public square, where he is always willing and ready 
to accommodate his many customers. 


HAMILTON, SAMUEL G., jJR., son of Samuel G- 
and Anna H. Hamilton, was born in Newark 
October 5, 1829. He is the fourth child of a 
family of seven. His father came to this county 
in 1827, and settled in Newark where he reared his 
family. The subject of this sketch, when ten years 
old, entered the printing office of Clark Dunham, 
where he remained six years, when he turned his 
attention to the shoemaker’s trade, and after work- 
ing at this about one year, he enlisted in the ser- 
vice of the Mexican war under Captain John R. 
Duncan as mounted rifleman, and served in -this 
capacity fifteen months. After his return from the 
Mexican war, he turned his attention to travelling, 
making a three years’ trip to California. He was 


one of the first from this county to the golden 
State, and made the overland route. After his 
return to Newark he engaged in the boot and shoe 
business four years, when he turned his attention 
to horticulture, and in this he has been engaged 
since. Mr. Hamilton enlisted in the service 
of the late war in June, 1861, and in August 
following, he was duly appointed first lieuten- 
ant First regiment of Ohio cavalry: December 16, 
1862, he was appointed captain in the First Ohio 
volunteer cavalry; he was in charge of this regiment 
until April 24, 1863, when he resigned on account 
of ill health. During this time he participated 
in some of the more important conflicts. February 
20, 1872, he received the commission of United 
States marshall, in which capacity he has served 
since—first under W. R. Thrall seven years, and 
then under J. C. Ullery. Mr. Hamilton was mar- 
ried to Mary J. Phillips August 29, 1854. She 
was born in Newark March 25, 1834, and was the 
daughter of William and Mary Phillips. Mrs. 
Hamilton died February 6, 1868, leaving five 
children: Kate L., born March 30, .1856; Anna, 
December 31, 1857; William F., September 18, 
1860; Mary E., August 28, 1862; Frank, Septem- 
ber 24, 1864. Kate was married to James M. 
Clark, of Utica, March 24, 1878. Anna married 
John W. Shaw near Newark, August 15, 1875. 
Anna died November 25, 1877. Mr. Hamilton 
married his second wife, Mary Cummings, May 23, 
1871. She is the daughter of William A. and 
Mary Cummings, and was born in Dresden, Ohio, 
June 8, 1841. They have two children: Ella, born 
July 10, 1872; Charles C., April 16, 1874. Mr. 
Hamilton resides about one mile north of the 
public square of Newark. He is an excellent 
taxidermist. He has a very fine collection of 
specimens of his own work which may be seen at 
any time at his residence. He is widely known 
throughout the various States as one of the best 
taxidermists in this section of the country. He 
has many specimens of his work throughout the 
old country. 


Hampton, WILLIAM, brick mason, was born 
June 19, 1832,0n Cherry creek, Chautauqua county, 
New York; moved to Zanesville, Ohio, with his 
parents in 1838; attended school at Zanesville un- 
til he was sixteen, and then went to work in the 
nail factory; worked there two years, and then went 
to Baltimore, Maryland, in a one-horse wagon, a 
journey over the mountains of eighteen days. He 
remained in Baltimore three years, and there learned 
the shoemaker’s trade. He returned to Zanesville 
in 1853, and in 1854 went to work for Daughtery 
& Evans, brick laying, and has followed the busi- 
ness ever since. Was married to Margaret Brels- 
ford in 1856, who was born May 23, 1839. They 
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had one child, Ella, born July 18, 1857. Mrs. 
Hampton died November 22, 1857. Mr. Hamp- 
ton came to Newark in the spring of 1858, and was 
married to Sarah Jones in 1860. By this marriage 
he had two children: Willie, born September 7, 
1861, and Freddie, September 2, 1868. May 15, 
1876, Willie and Freddie left home at five o'clock 
P. M. to go fishing in a pond near the house, and 
they were never seen alive again; by some means 
they were both drowned in the pond, but the ex- 
act cause is not known. His second wife died De- 
cember 8, 1870. He married his wife’s sister, Mary 
E. Jones, November 25, 1873. By this marriage 
they have three children: Nettie C., born February 
26, 1875, who died July 12, 1876; Mary Josephine, 
born November 25, 1876; and Thomas H., born 
October 2, 1878. Mr. Hamypton’s father and 
mother are both living with him; they came to 
Newark in April, 1871. His father was born in 
1802, and his mother was born in 1811. Here- 
sides with his family in South Newark. 


HARRINGTON, JOHN S., shoemaker, Newark; 
~ Ohio, was born in Salem, Columbiana county, Ohio, 
June 30,1828; came to Mary Ann township with his 
father and settled on a farm in 1832; he is the son 
of Harvey Harrington, who died in February, 1853, 
aged fifty-seven years. At the age of thirteen, 
Mr. Harrington learned shoemaking, at which he 
has worked ever since. He was married, in 1851, 
to Annie Walker; she died December 13, 1853. 
He was again married to Mrs. Hannah Jacobs, of 
Ashland; she is the daughter of Lansan Walker, 
deceased, of Ashland, Ohio. Mr. Harvey Harring- 
ton was a soldier in the regular army and partici- 
pated in the battle of Perry’s victory. Perry Har- 
rington, brother of John S., was a soldier in the 
Mexican war; William, Dayton, Giles, and David, 
also his brothers, were in the late war; Giles and 
David lost their lives in the service. 


Harrison, M. S., son of Thomas and Maranda 
Harrison, was born January 30, 1824, in Orange, 
New Jersey. Mr. Harrison learned the shoe- 
maker’s trade with his father, and remained with 
his parents until he was twenty-two years of age, 
when he married Harriet Dean, daughter of Peter 
L. and Elizabeth Dean. She was born April, 
1829, in Orange, New Jersey. After living in 
Orange for two years after their marriage they re- 
moved to Newark, where they have since resided. 
They have four children: Maranda, Jesse, William 
and Emily. Maranda married Henry L, Peck, 
of Huron, Jesse, married Sadie Losh, of Mt. Ver- 
non. Mr. Harrison resides on Granville street, in 
Newark. Mrs. Harrison’s father lives with them. 
He served in the War of 1812, and was a volun- 
teer from New Jersey. He was born in 1791, 1n 
Orange. He possessed a strong constitution. 


Harvey, JAMES, was born in Queen Ann’s coun- 
ty, Maryland, October 8, 1814. He entered a dry 
goods store as salesman in 1830, in Hillsborough, 
Maryland, where he remained until in 1835, when 
he came to Ohio and located in Kirkersville, this 
county, where he engaged in the mercantile trade; 
continued in the business in that village about three 
years. In 1838 he removed to Hebron, this coun- 
ty, where he carried on the mercantile business in 
connection with packing pork and farming, making 
the business a success twenty-eight years. In 1865 
he moved to Newark and engaged in banking, in 
company with Robins, Wing, Warner & Co. In 
1867 he erected the Harvey block, on Third street, 
Newark. In 1875 he withdrew his capital from 
the banking company, and engaged in the whole- 
sale notion trade in company with J. F. May. 
The firm name was known as Harvey & May. 
They occupy, as a business, room No, 4, in Har- 
vey’s block, which is one hundred feet deep by 
thirty-five feet in width. The firm of Harvey & 
May conducted the business until the death of Mr. 
May, December 6, 1879, when Mr. Harvey pur- 
chased his partner’s interest, and his son became 
his partner, the firm becoming James Harvey & 
Son, who are still conducting the business success- 
fully. They employ one traveling salesman, who 
travels over and sells goods for them in twelve dif- 
ferent counties in the State. In 1840 he was 
united in marriage with Miss Eliza Hand, who was 
born in Licking county in 1819. She is the daugh- 
ter of Samuel Hand, sr., one of Licking county’s 
pioneers. By this union he-has two sons and one 
daughter. 


Haves, Miss N. E., dress-maker, West Raccoon 
street, was born in Coshocton county, December 7, 
1847. She is the daughter of Gabriel Hayes, of 
Coshocton county, who was killed by a horse June 
1, 1853, in the thirty-third year of his age. Mrs. 
Hayes married again to William Schooler, and is 
again a widow; she is living near Bladensburgh, 
Knox county, and is fifty-seven years of age. Miss 
Hayes has been with her mother most of her time. 
She lived with an uncle in Indiana about ten 
months, and came to Licking county, Elizabeth- 
town, in 1866, and to Newark in 1871. She has 
been here in the dress-making business since. She 
is well educated, and at intervals has taught school 
in Coshocton county. 


Haynzs, James B., cabinet-maker, was born in 
Loudoun county, Virginia, November 10, 1821. 
He came to Newark in 1825, and was married to 
Sarah Walker, of Richwood, Union county, Ohio, 
in 1854; she died in 1856, and he again married, 
Ann Eliza Abbott, March 22, 1868. ‘They have 
three children: William Ira, born April 6, 1872; 
James T., born December, 1874; Estella, born 
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November 10, 1877. Mr. Haynes enlisted in the 
United States signal service in November, 1863. 
He served in the army of the Potomac, and was 
in every battle fought in that department from 
Mine Run until Lee’s surrender. He was dis- 
charged in Washington August, 1865. He was one 
of the six detailed by the chief signal officer to 
read confederate signals. After the war closed he 
resumed his old trade, cabinet-making, at which he 
is now working. His second wife was formerly 
married to J. Gibson, who was a member of com- 
pany C, Seventy-sixth Ohio volunteer infantry, and 
who died at Pittsburgh Landing, May 28, 1862, at 
the age of twenty-four years. 


HazELtTon, BENJAMIN, son of William and Mary 
Hazelton, was born in Fayette county, Pennsyl- 
vania, near Laurel hill, October 6, 1820, and came 
with his parents.when a small boy to Perry county, 
Ohio, and remained with them on the farm until 
he was twenty-eight years of age, when he was 
married to Rachel Darst. By this union they have 
six children, two sons and four daughters: Eliza- 
beth, John, Benjamin J., Phoebe Jane, Mary and 
Irene. Elizabeth was married to U. H. Harrison, 
now dead. They have one child: Gertrude. John 
married Minnie McClearren, of Circleville, Ohio. 
They now live in Iowa. Hr. Hazelton moved 
with his famity to this county in the spring of 1860, 
and has been engaged in the machine shops and 
glass works in Newark up to the present time, and 
is a man of industrious habits and is regarded as a 
very good citizen. 


Haze_tron, BENJAMIN J., son of Benjamin and 
Rachel Hazelton, was born July 17, 1855, in Hock- 
ing county, Ohio; he came with his parents to 
Newark in the spring of 1860, and still remains 
with them. He is night for2man in the glass fac- 
tory of Newark and was in Zanesville. He re- 
ceived a common school education and is an in- 
dustrious young man. 


Heim, JOHN, born in the city of Newark, Feb- 
ruary 2, 1853, where he has resided most of the 
time ever since. Was married March 24, 1874, to 
Mary Gerlach, who was born in Shenandoah valley, 
Virginia, August 24, 1854. They have three 
children: Emma,-born July 6, 1875 ; William, born 
September 26, 1877; John, jr., born September 21, 


1879. They reside at the present writing on South 
Second street. 


HERVEY, Rev. H. M., was born in Martinsburgh, 
Knox county, Ohio, October, 1838. He was the 
son of Rev. Henry Hervey, D. D., one of the 
pioneer preachers of central Ohio. The subject 
of this sketch received his preliminary education 
in his native place, in schools under the supervision 
of his father, and afterward graduated with honor 


at Kenyon college. He subsequently entered asa 
theological student, the Western Theological sem- 
inary of the Presbyterian church, at Allegheny 
city, Pennsylvania, where he took a full course of © 
instruction preparatory to entering the ministry. 
In April, 1863, he was licensed to preach, and on 
the first Sabbath of the succeeding month he 
preached his first sermon to the congregation wor- 
shipping in the First Presbyterian church of New- 
ark. December 15, 1863, he was installed pastor 
of the church, and sustained that relation until his 
death, making a ministry of twelve years. He 
died in Jersey, Licking county, September 1, 1875, 
having not quite reached his thirty-seventh year. 
He held a position above the average as a minister; 
was an excellent writer, clear headed and argumen- 
tative as a preacher, and a gifted, excellent man. 


HINGER, CHRISTIAN, was born June 2, 1836, in 
Sigmaringan, Prussia, and emigrated to America 
with his parents in 1849, landing in New York city 
March 20, 1849. After remaining there but a few 
days they removed to Deavertown, Morgan county, 
Ohio, remaining there seven years, when he moved 
to Zanesville, while his parents moved to Perry 
county, Ohio. While at Zanesville he worked at 
his trade—blacksmithing. Mr. Hinger remained 
in Zanesville until October, 1865, when he went to 
Perry county. After making several other moves 
he settled in Newark, Ohio, 1870, where he has re- 
sided ever since, working at his trade in the Balti- 
more & Ohio shops. Mr. Hinger was married to 
Christina Wise, of Perry county, December 21, 
1861. She was born Aprif 28, 1841. They have 
eight children: Mary, born March 3, 1863; Ed- 
ward, born February 8, 1865; Lizzie, born June 3, 
1866; William, born January 24, 1868; Charles, 
born October 4, 1873; Frederick, born January 7, 
1876; Minnie, born December 15, 1878; Amelia, 
born December 20, 1879. 


Hoac, MIcHAEL, wood workman in Foos & 
Brother’s carriage shops. Mr. Hoag is a native of 
Bavaria, Germany, where he was born on the 
tenth day of November, 1851. He began work- 
ing at the wagon and carriage maker trade in 1868, 
and served two years as an apprentice at the trade. 
In 1870 he commenced working at his trade as 
journeyman, and has since been following the busi. 
ness, making the woodwork for all kinds of bug- 
gies, carriages and wagons. In 1872 he came to 
America and located in Mansfield, Richland 
county, Ohio, remained two years, then in 1874 he 
came to Newark, where he has since been residing, 
and working at his trade. He is now working in 
Foos & Brother’s carriage shops. In 1876 he mar- 
ried Miss Julia A. Gleckler, of Newark, daughter 
of Jacob and Ann M. Gleckler. They have one 
son and one daughter. 
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Hotcoms, JOHN, was born in New Jersey in Oc- 
tober, 1845, and was married January 1, 1871, to 
Mary M. Bathy, who was born in Buffalo, New 
York, May 30, 1850. They have four children: 
Olive, born July 17, 1873; Jane Ann, September 10, 
1874; Jacob Frederick, August 27, 1875; Mary Au- 
gusta, August 4, 1878. Mr. Holcomb, when a 
young man, learned glass blowing, at which he is 
now working in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. He 
moved from New Jersey to Newark in September, 
1877, and worked for the Newark Glass blowing 
company until they suspended business, and, 
since November, 1879, he has been working for 
Witeman & Co., of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Holcomb is master of his business, energetic and 
industrious. 


Homes, W. F., was born in Franklin, Harrison 
county, May 21, 1852. In 1868 he moved to 
Denison, Ohio, and was married December 1, 
1870, to Rebecca J. Speck, of that place. She 
was born in Tuscarawas county, Ohio, December 
10, 1850, and is the daughter of John and Mar- 
garet Speck. The tather died in 1876, at the age 
of sixty-four years. Her mother lives in Harrison 
county. Mr. Holmes is the son of Samuel and 
Rebecca Holmes; his father died in 1855, but his 
mother is yet living in Denison, Ohio, at the age of 
sixty-four years. Mr. Holmes is the father of four 
children: Alwilda Ann, born September 17, 1871; 
Margaret Maud, January 18, 1873; Elizabeth 
Viola, March 25, 1875; J. H. P., August 18, 1876. 
In his early days Mr. Holmes followed farming. 
In 1869 he engaged with the Pan Handle railroad 
company as brakeman. November 18, 1876, by 
an accident in Denison yard, he lost his left leg; 
this kept him from duty some six months; he then 
came to East Newark, June 3, 1877, since which 
time he has been in the employ of the same com- 
pany, guarding crossing on East Main and Monri- 
son streets. 


Hone, Georce.—He was born near London. 
When he was eighteen years of age, he emigrated 
to America, and located near Newark, and made 
his home with Charles Montgomery; he was in 
Newark three years; he returned to London, and 
staid about-a year. Before embarking, he took 
to himself a wife in the person of Mary Gray. 
They came to Newark, and again located 
with Mr. Montgomery. He was again married 
January 14, 1872, to Anna Lake, daughter of 
George Lake, of Hopewell township. She formerly 
taught district school in different parts of Licking 
county; her last school was in 1871 in number 
three, Hopewell township; she is the mother of one 
child: Minnie Mantie, born April 5, 1873. The 
subject of this sketch has been in the employ of 
the Baltimore & Ohio railroad company for the 
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past four years. By his first marriage he had two 
children: Emma, born December 4, 1861, now the 
wife of Joseph W. Huffman, of Zanesville, mar- 
rivd May 20, 1880, now in the Baltimore & Ohio 
shops of Newark, Ohio; Eda died at the age of 
fourteen months, 


Hoover, Joun H., miller—He was born in 
Pennsylvania June 17, 1814, and came to Newark 
with his grandfather when quite young. He 
learned the trade of miller, and has worked at this 
ever since. He was married June 11, 1838, to 
Sarah Armstrong, who was born in Washington 
township, Washington county, Pennsylvania, July 
8, 1814, and came to Newark when she was fifteen 
years of age, and made her home with her cousin, 
Mrs. Charles Hoover. They have had two chil- 
dren: Uriah, who died November 9, 1870, aged 
thrtiy-two years, and Charles, who died March 27, 
1863, aged eighteen years. 


NEWTON TOWNSHIP. 


Harris, Isaac, was born in Loudoun county, 
Virginia, in 1803, came with his father to Clear 
Fork valley in 1805, where, within a mile of 
Chatham, he lived, and where he died August 6, 
1879, aged seventy-six years, having, at the date of 
his death, the longest residence (seventy-three 
years) of any person within the borders of Newton 
township 


Harris, PERRY A., merchant, St. Louisville, was 
born in Clay township, Knox county, November 
17, 1827. He moved with, his parents to Eden 
township, Licking county, in 1§28; lived with his 
parents on the farm until 1847, when he went to 
Newark, and, during the summer of 1847, clerked 
in the grocery store of H. W. R. Brunner, and for 
John Lott during the winter. In the spring of 
1848 he went to Martinsburgh, Knox county, and 
commenced to learn harness-making; worked two 
years and gave it up on account of weakness of the 
eyes. In August, 1850, he worked for L. Rambo 
in woollen factory two miles north of Newark. In 
the spring of 1851 he went to work for Colville & 
Giffin, of Newark. Stayed there until July 29, 
1852, when he started the grocery business in Van- 
natasburgh. He stayed there until the spring of 
1853, when he moved to St. Louisville, where he 
started business, and has since resided. His stock 
consisted of a general stock of goods that he pur- 
chased of William McDaniel for one hundred 
and fifteen dollars. ‘The next day he went to New- 
ark and bought one hundred and thirty-five dollars 
worth of fresh goods, making the total amount of 
stock at commencing two hundred and fifty dol- 
lars, and at present has increased his stock, does 
an ample yearly business, and carries about five 
thousand dollars worth of goods. Besides his 
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mercantile business he is engaged in the grain bus- 
iness with G. M. Benear, and has been postmaster 
of the place for twelve years. He was married to 
Elizabeth E. Myers October 16, 1854. She was 
born March 5, 1833, in Richland county. They 
had five children—Laura E., born September 19, 
1855, married F. M. Smith October 1, 1873, and 
resides in Newark. Mr. Smith is a carpenter and 
joiner. Charles F., born August 5, 1857, and 
died October 31, 1859; Harry E., born August 22, 
1859, isa printer by trade, and works in Bangor, 
Michigan; Mary A., born March 23, 1862; Har- 
riet E., born January 5, 1866. Miss Mary assists 
her father in the store. Mr. Harris’ father died on 
the old homestead November 8, 1874. His 
mother is still living, is seventy-seven years of age, 
and lives with her daughter. Mrs. Harris’ parents 
are both dead. Her father died February 4, 1854, 
fifty-two years old. Her mother died February 20, 
1870, seventy years of age. 


PERRY TOWNSHIP, 


HarraH, JAMES, farmer, post office, Cooksey, 
was born in Belmont county, Ohio, March 5, 1836. 
He left Belmont county when fifteen years of age 
and came to Knox county. After living in several 
counties in this State he finally located in this 
township, where he owns seventy-seven acres of 
land. He was married to Miss Catharine Nethers. 
They have had six children—Leander J., Lloyd Wil- 
lis, Mary Almeda, Sammy, Zona Arilla, and Sarah. 
Mr. Harrah took an active part in the late war, 
going out in the Sixteenth Ohio volunteer infantry. 
From the effects of falling in the water when sick 
he has very poor eyesight. 


Harscu, JOHN, farmer, post office, Hanover, was 
born in Baden, Germany, in 1833, and came to 
this country in 1854. In 1860 he was married to 
Miss Koppert, who was born in Baden, Germany, 
in 1839. They are the parents of seven children: 
George, aged nineteen; Lizzie, aged seventeen; 
Mary, aged fifteen; Katie, aged twelve; Johnnie, 
(deceased); Nellie, aged seven; Emma, aged three. 
Mr. Harsch’s parents were born in Baden, Ger- 
many, and came to this country in 1854, and are 
living ner Dresden, Muskingum county, at present, 
the father aged seventy, and the mother in her 
seventieth year. Mrs. Harsch’s parents came to 
this country in 1859. In 1870, while a resident of 
Muskingum county, her father died, and her mother 
passed away in 1867. Mr. Harsch owns one hun- 
dred and nineteen acres of fine farming land in 
this township, and is raising up a bright family of 
children. H2 was track foreman on several rail- 
roads, previous to farming, for some fifteen years, 
and has a large acquaintance among railroad men. 


HartTuPer, Dante, blacksmith, post office, 


Elizabeth Redmond, a native of Virginia. 


Cooksey.—The subject of this sketch has been en- 
gaged in his present vocation for a number of years, 
and takes pride in doing better work than can gen- 
erally be found in this part of the country. He is © 
practical and industrious, and is respected as an 
honest man by his many patrons. 


Hoimes, JAMES, farmer, post office, Cooksey, 


"was born September 20, 1813, in Fauquier county, 


Virginia. In 1825 he came to Muskingum county, 
Ohio.. In 1837 he came to this township, where 
he has since resided. He was married to Miss 
They 
have had six children—Willis, Isabell, Susanna, 
Lucy, infant, and Sarah Elizabeth. Isabell was 
married to E. J. Thumwood. Lucy was married to 
George W. Gardner. Sarah was married to Minor 
Romine. Mr. Holmes is possessor of three hun- 
dred and forty-five acres of land, and is an indus- 
trious, honest man. His father and mother were 
natives of Virginia, of English extraction. 


Hoiman, D. H., carriage manufacturer, post 
office, Perryton. Mr. Holman’s parents were born 
in Cornwall, England, and came to Marietta, Ohio, 
in 1844, and located in Licking county in 1856. 
T. H. Holman was born in Washington county, 
Ohio, in 1847; went to Scioto county in 1852; 
went to Fallsbury township in 1856. After learn- 
ing his trade in Scioto county in 1864, he worked 
at journeyman’s work in Columbus, Mt. Vernon, 
and other places until 1869, when he located in 
this township, and started a little jobbing shop, 
which he run for five years, and with such success 
that the little shop has at this time developed into 
one of the largest and best appointed carriagé and 
wagon works in this part of the State, running 
some twenty-five or thirty skilled men. His “en- 
terprise” can be seen on all the roads and farms 
in Licking county, and his work has taken the first 
premium four consecutive years in the county, 
against many competitors. Mr. Holman was mar- 
ried to Miss Jane Evans, in 1870, the fruits of 
this union being four children: William, aged 
eight yeirs; Charles, six years; Lotta, deceased: 
and the fourth, an infant, deceased. Mr. Holman 
is a justice ot the peace, having run on the minor- 
ity ticket, and recieving a majority twice as large 
as such minority. ‘A prophet is not without 
honor save in his own country.” Mr. Holman is 
accorded the honor due him by his own people. 


Hoyt, Lucius V., merchant, post office, Hano- 
ver, was born in this county in 1835. He was 
marricd to Miss- Isabel Denman, a native of this 
county, In 1863. They have four children: Ada 
deceased; Maggie, deceased; Blanche, four years 
of age; Maude, two years of age. L. V. Hoyt is 
possessor of sixty-five acres of farming land, and 
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carries oa a large business in dry goods and gro- 
ceries; also engages in other business, such as 
buying wool, grain and stock. His mother, Mrs. 
Margaret Hoyt, was born in 1800, and is still living 
in this township; his father, Sillick Hoyt, passed 
away thirty-four years ago. L. V. is one of twelve 
children, five of whom are now living. 


Hunt, TOWNSEND, farmer, post office, Hanover. 
Mr. Hunt was born in Loudoun county, Virginia, 
in 1826. With his father he came to Muskingum 
county, and after some years in that county, he 
finally located in this township. He owns some 
seventy-five acres of fine land, and gives a great 
portion of his time to the raising of bees for the 
market. He is very successful as a bee-man, as he 
thoroughly understands their habits and peculiari- 
ties, having devoted a large part of his life to a 
careful study of them. He is prepared to furnish 
Italian queens of the purest strain to any one who 
may want to engage in the bee business. Any one 
in the business, or about to engage in it, could do 
no better than to consult Mr. Hunt. Owning his 
farm and a large stock of bees, he is prepared to 
sell cheaper than parties less fortunate. 


UNION TOWNSHIP. 


Hays, E. P., farmer, post office, Union station. 
—He was born in Essex county, New York, Fek- 
ruary 8, 1816. He first engaged in business for 
himself in the manufacture of potash on a quarter 
section of wild land in the Rathborn tract in 
Union township. He then, about the year 1844, 
commenced clearing up this farm for cultivation. 
He then followed, from that time, agriculture and 
dealing in stock. He was married to Miss Ade- 
lia Paige, March 18, 1832. Thomas E. Hays, the 
only living child, was born in Licking county, 
Ohio, December 4, 1845. He served in the late 
Rebellion in company B, One Hundred and Thirty- 
fifth Ohio national guards, and was captured at 
North Mountain, Virginia, July 3, 1864. He was 
marched to Andersonville, where he was held for a 
period of five months, suffering all the horrors and 
cruelties of that notorious prison. The subject of 
this sketch, through his industry and economy, 1s 
now the owner of three hundred and fifty acres of 
valuable land under a fine state of cultivation. 
He has also a fine dwelling house and four large 
barns. His son is living on a portion of the farm, 
and occupies a prominent position in society and 
in the Methodist Episcopal church. 


House, JEFFERSON, farmer, post office, Hebron. 
—Mr. House’s father, John House, was born in 
Chester county, Pennsylvania, in the year 1794, 
and is now living in Licking township, this county. 
His mother was born in West Virginia, in 1796, 
and died in 1871, in this county. The subject of 
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this sketch was born in Harrison county in the 
year 1832, and came with his parents to this 
county in 1833, at which time his parents located 
in the edge of a vast woods, and commenced to 
clear off a farm. In the year 1868 he was mar- 
ried to Miss Larona Young, a native of this town- 
ship. They have had five children: Addie Bell, 
eleven years; Harry Allen, six years; Mamie, 
three years; Gracie, dead, and an infant. Mr. 
House owns eighty acres of fine farming land, 
where he resides. 


WASHINGTON TOWNSHIP. 


HELPHREY, DANIEL JR., farmer, post office Utica. 
He was born in October, 1831. His father, 
Daniel, sr., came to this county from Rockingham 
county, Virginia, in 1808, with his parents and set- 
tled in Burlington township, on the farm owned at 
present by James Watson. Daniel, sr., married 
Elizabeth Harrison in 1816. She was born in 
1798. Her parents came to Licking county from 
Rockingham county, Virginia. Her mother was 
ninety-three years of age when she died in 1871. 
Mr. Helphrey’s parents commenced life in the 
woods, purchasing forty acres in McKean town- 
ship; lived there five years, sold, and, in 1822, 
bought ninety acres in Bennington township, in 
the woods. They made the necessary improve- 
ments; set out an orchard, built a hewed log cabin, 
and staid there ten years. Daniel’s grandfather 
died in 1834, when his father bought the heir’s in- 
terest and moved on the home farm, where they 
lived about twenty years. He sold to one of his 
boys, with the intention of going west, but changed 
his mind and moved to Delaware, Delaware 
county, Ohio, and lived there twelve years, when 
he returned to Licking county, where he remained 
till his death, in 1871. Mr. Helphrey had ten 
brothers and sisters: Rhoda, Rachel, Burgess, 
Lewis, Rebecca, Elizabeth, Catharine, Christianna, 
Molencia, and Hezekiah. Rhoda died at three 
years of age, Rachel married Nathaniel English; 
she died September 13, 1854; Burgess married and 
lives in Burlington township ; Lewis married Maria 
Koontz and lives in Jasper county, Lowa; Rebecca 
married Anderson Weir and lives in Logan county, 
Ohio; Elizabeth married John Miller and lives in 
Utica; Catharine married J. L. Boyd; Christianna 
married Benjamin Boyd, and owns the adjoining 
farm of his brother, in Washington township. His 
mother makes her home with her daughter Catha- 
rine; his sister Molencia, died August 2, 1862, 
aged twenty-four years; his brother enlisted during 
the war, in the One Hundred and Ninety-sixth 
Onxio volunteer infantry, and died of chronic 
diarrhea April 11, 1863. His mother has thirty- 
six grandchildren ; the oldest is thirty-one years of 
age; she has fifteen great-grandchildren, the oldest 
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of whom is seven years old. Mr. Helphrey re- 
mained at home until he was twenty-three years old 
when he went west, made a couple of trips to 
Iowa, then in 1859, with a party of ten, started for 
Pike’s Peak, but did not go through; returned to 
Ohio in the spring of 1860, he went to Nemeha 
county, Kansas, and was married to M. J. Law- 
rence. She was born in 1832, in Vermont. They 
have five children. When Mr. Helphrey went to 
Kansas he settled on a farm of three hundred and 
twenty acres, and went to raising sheep and gen- 
eral farming. He was a member of the State 
legislature in 1868-69. He Jost one child and his 
wife by death in 1872. After his wife died he re- 
turned to Ohio with the remaining children, and 
makes his home with his brother-inlaw, J. L. 
Boyd, and assists in farming. He also works at 
the carpenter trade. 


HucHEs, JONATHAN, retired farmer, post office, 
Utica, was born January 14, 1796, Thursday 
evening, eleven o’clock, in Harrison county, Vir- 
ginia, and is one of the sons of Captain Elias 
Hughes, the great Indian hunter, scout and spy. 
His father removed with his family, in 1797, to 
Muskingum county, in a vessel made of a large pop- 
lar tree, called a pirogue. It was large enough to 
lay a barrel across the boat lengthwise; part of 
their goods were sent on horseback. His mother 
rode a horse and carried him, and those of the 
family who were able to walk did so. He was the 
eleventh child and the baby. Captain Hughes re- 
mained in Zanesville until April 6, 1798, when he 
started for Licking county with his family. During 
their stay in Zanesville, Mrs. Hughes gave birth to 
a daughter, consequently there were three young 
children in the family; the subject of this sketch 
being about two years old, a brother eighteen 
months older. ‘The subject of this sketch and his 
brother, older, were placed each one in a salt sack, 
were hung over the pommel of the saddle and were 
carried to Bowling Green in that manner. They 
made the trip as fast as their geese would travel, as 
they drove them and had to cut a path through the 
woods. ‘The Hughes and Ratliff families were the 
first white settlers that settled within the boundary 
of Licking county, and he is the only surviving 
member of either family. His father was ninety- 
seven years old when he died; he was a soldier in 
the battle at Point Pleasant in 1774, and was not 
married until he was past twenty-five. ‘They lived 
in Bowling Green ten years, when they moved 
upon North Fork, on a farm owned by Samuel 
Davis. In 1809 his father bought a farm, now 
owned by William Weiss, and, in the fall of 1813, 
gave it up. During the winter of 1808 and 1809, 
he attended school taught by his brother-in-law, 
James Maxwell, east of St. Louisville, a distance of 


six miles; he boarded with his sister; he attended 
school during the winter of 1810 and 1811, and then 
was apprenticed to a carpenter and joiner in Mount 
Vernon, Knox county, in 1815. During his ap- 
prenticeship he received two months schooling in 
a school situate in the public square at Mount Ver- 
non; he remained there till the fall of 1816; was 
married to Lovina Davis, June 9, 1817. He car- 
ried on the carpenter business in Utica thirty years. 
When his father-in-law died, he purchased the in- 
terest of the heirs and moved to this farm, where 
he has since resided, farming and working at his 
trade until fifteen years ago, when he gave up his 
trade altogether. Mrs. Hughes was born June 14, 
1800, and became the mother of five children; 
she died October 28, 1876. Her children are: 
Clarenda, born December 7, 1818; Louisa, born 
November 17, 1820; James M., born July 15, 
1823; Vincent S., born March 31, 1827, and Ada- 
line N., born December 7, 1829. They are all 
married and are living in various parts of the coun- 
try. After his wife’s death, two of his granddaugh- 
ters kept house for him; they are the children of 
his son James, who livesin Indiana. He is an un- 
usually smart and intelligent man for one of his age, 
and has remarkable good health, and is able at this 
time of life to split his one hundred rails a day. On 
his eightieth birthday he cut and split one hundred 
and thirty rails in five hours and forty minutes, and 
walked fifty rods to his work, and came to his din- 
ner and returned within the time. He has five 
grandchildren married, and has ten great-grand- 
children ; his oldest great-grandchild is about twelve 
years of age, and his oldest grandchild is past forty. 
His father before him was a remarkably smart man 
in old age. When he was eighty years old he 
started from Utica after sunrise, and arrived at his 
daughter’s, in Muskingum county, before sunset the 
same day, a distance of about forty miles; he re- 
mained with Jonathan from the spring of 1828 until 
the fall of 1844, when he died; he had been blind 
in one eye before he made the walk spoken of, but 
when he reached his daughter’s, he found he was 
totally blind ; outside of that was in perfect health till 
the day of his death. He always had a deadly hatred 
of the Indianrace. Although a great many Indian 
murders were laid to his door, there are but few of 
which any proof is known. At one time General 
Putram was going to have him arrested, but through 
the agency of Colonel Ben Wilson and Colonel 
Elias Louths, General Putnam withdrew the order, 
as the Virginians thought everything of Captain 
Hughes, and they were afraid that if anything was 
done to him they would raise up and destroy the 
town of Marietta. At one time the Indians stole 
some horses belonging to him, Ratliff, Bland and 
Mr. Weedman. He, Ratliff, and Bland, started in 
pursuit. They overtook them, shot them, and re- 
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turned with the horses. About a year after, some 
Indians, friends of those that were shot, came to 
Ratliffs and demanded indemnity for those that 
were killed. Ratliff sent to Hughes a number of 
times, but he did not go, but finally he told his 
daughter Mary to go home and tell her father he 
would be overin the morning, and tell him, “damn 
him, I will pay him.” On his return, he told his 
wife that the Indians had gone, and he did not see 
him. Jonathan’s mother was the mother of sxteen 
children; of whom fourteen lived to be men and 
women; she died in 1827. The subject of this 
sketch never drank whiskey, as a beverage, in his 
life, never tasted tobacco but once, and that was to 
cure a sore mouth, and never smoked a cigar, 
never voted the Democratic ticket, only at the time 
of the Jackson and Clay ticket, when he voted for 
Jackson. He isnow a strong Prohibitionist. 


BENNINGTON TOWNSHIP. 


Ines, A. M., farmer.—His 
Henry Iles, was born in England in 1749; came to 
America during the Revolution. His wife, Mary 
M. Stine, was born near Reading, Pennsylvania, 
in 1764. Henry Iles died in 1814, and his wife in 
1832. They were the parents of several children, 
but only two lived in this county, viz.: George and 
Frederick. George was born in 1803, and in 1826 
married Miss Elizabeth Weiant, of this county. She 
was born in Orange county, New York, in 1809. 
George Iles died in 1871; his wife died in 1866. 
They had no children, and at his death he, among 
other munificent bequests, donated a fund of one 
thousand five hundred dollars to the Bethel Meth- 
odist Episcopal Bennington chapel, to be adminis- 
tered by three trustees—the fund to be perpetual 
and the trustees to serve for life. Frederick Lles, 
brother of George, married Miss Hannah Conard, 
of this county. They were the parents of one 
child, a son, Alexander, who was born in this coun- 
ty in 1818; married Miss Martha Milligan, of 
Monroe township, in 1844. Mrs. Iles is living in 
this township. ‘hey were the parents of four 
children: Alonzo M., the subject of this sketch, 
married Miss Rice, daughter of E. G. Rice, of this 
county; Delano, marricd Miss Sarah E. Harris, 
daughter of Jesse Harris, of this county; Emma, 
married Noah Dumbauld, of this county; Alice B., 
married William Moore, of this county. Alonzo, 
the subject of this sketch, has a fine farm north of 
Appleton, and will, in a few years, have as pretty a 
place as can be found in the township. He has a 
son named Marion I. 


GRANVILLE TOWNSHIP. 
IncHAM, Tuomas H.,a son of Thomas and 


Elizabeth Ingham, was born in Pittsfield, New 
York, October 22, 1798. He migrated to Licking 


great grandfather, 


county, Ohio, with his parents in 1814, who set- 
tled in Granville township. Their first purchase 
was a fifty acre tract of land on Loudoun street, 
now owned by B. Jones, on which they built a 
cabin, made improvements and lived for several 
years, then he exchanged the fifty acres of land 
with the improvements, for a piece of land on 
the same street, near the line between McKean 
and Granville townships. On this he made im- 
provements, and moved his family, where he passed 
the balance of ‘his days. His companion deceased 
July 6, 1850, aged eighty years. He diéd June 
iS .0 1563, aged ninety-one years. Thomas H. 
Ingham, married Clarrissa .Baker in the year 
1821, born November 24, 1801. ‘They settled on 
the land first purchased by his father, and re- 
mained until that farm was exchanged for the land 
further north, onthe same street; then, as soon as 
some improvements could be made and a resi- 
dence erected, they moved to their new home, 
where he is now living. They reared a family of 
uve children: Lyman E., born January 17, 1822; 
George H., born’ May 18, 1824; Volney V., born 
June 30, 1828, Marion, born April ro, 1832; Syl- 


.vester A., born October 30, 1837; all are deceased 


except George H. and Marvin. His companion 
deceased May 20, 1865. He is still living at the 
age of elghty-two years. 


LICKING TOWNSHIP. 


Ivory, THomas.—The subject of this sketch 
was born in Westmeath, in the parish of Street, 
Ireland, January 2, 1774. He emigrated to the 
United States in 1818, and moved to Licking 
county in 1829, and died in Licking township De- 
cember 27, 1870, in the ninety-seventh year of his 
age. He was, when in the full maturity of his 
powers, a man of enterprise, energy, industry and 
many excellent qualities, reaching his great age 
without a stain upon his character. 

CITY OF NEWARK. 

IDEN, GEORGE, county recorder, fro. fem., was 
born July 9, 1845, in Hanover township. After 
finishing his common school education, he took 
the commercial course at the Vermillion institute, 
Ashland, and a course at the Capital City college at 
Columbus, after which he engaged in teaching, 
and followed his profession exclusively until his ap- 
pointment to complete the unexpired term of Re- 
corder Lingafelter. He was president of the 
Teachers’ institute for the year 1879. He enlisted 
in September, 1864, in company F, Ninety ninth 
Ohio volunteer infantry, and served to the close of 
the war. 

Incman, O. L., grocer, corner of Main and 
Fiith streets, Newark.—Mr. Ingman is a native of 
Newark, and was born February 14, 1842; he re- 
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ceived his education in the public schools of this 
city, and made his first start in life by selling papers 
as newsboy, and was the first one that sold Cin- 
cinnati and Columbus papers in this city. When 
about fourteen years old, he engaged with T. H. 
Sites as salesman, with whom he remained three 
years; he then went west, and located in Madison, 
Wisconsin, where, in 1863, be enlisted in company 
D, Twenty-third Wisconsin volunteer infantry, in 
which he served as a corporal until 1864, when he 
was promoted to second lieutenant, and transferred 
to company I, Forty-third Wisconsin volunteer 
infantry, in which he served until the close of. the 
war, after which he returned to Wisconsin, and en- 
gaged as salesman in the hardware business, in 
which he remained a short time, and then went to 
Vicksburgh, Mississippi, where he served the firm 
of: Myers & Co. about a year. He then came to 
Memphis, and engaged in the plastering business 
which he also followed in St. Louis and in Newark 
until 1873, when he engaged in the grocery busi- 
ness in company with L. O. Granger, under the 
firm name of Granger & Ingman, which continued 
until 1876, when he purchased his partner’s interest, 
and has since been sole proprietor. He occupies 
an excellent location and commodious rooms at 
No. tor, on the corner of Main and Fifth streets, 
where he has a salesroom, twenty by ninety, four 
warerooms, fourteen by fifteen each, and a cellar, 
twenty by twenty-five. He carries a large, first-class 
stock of staple and fancy groceries, confectioneries, 
fancy goods, toilet articles, tobacco and cigars of 
the latest and best brands, stoneware, wooden and 
willow ware, sugar-cured and smoked hams, pickled 
pork, fish, salt, flour, ham sausage, dried and fresh 
meats of all kinds, bologna, etc. 


IncMaAN, WILLIAM, was born in Newark, Ohio, 
July 3, 1832; was married June 14, 1868, to Lizzie 
Henderson, of Mt. Vernon, Ohio. She was born 
in Baltimore, Maryland, September 6, 1843, and 
was the daughter of William B. Henderson, of Mt. 
Vernon, Ohio. Mr. and Mrs. Ingman have three 
children: Lottie B., born November 28, 1870; 
Sadie F., December 7, 1871; Jessie M., May 20, 
1873. Mr. Ingman was a member of company H, 
Third Ohio volunteer infantry; enlisted April, 
1861, and was discharged January, 1863. Before 
the war he worked with his father, who carried on 
the business of manufacturing mill picks, axes, 
edge tuols, iron fencing, etc., in Newark, Ohio. 
Since his father, W. D. Ingman’s death, June 15, 
1871, William carries on the old business. His 
father was born in Bath county, Virginia, November 
28, 1803; came to Fairfield county, Ohio, in 1804, 
with his father, and after his marriage he moved to 
Newark where he died. He was the father of 
seven children. Mother Ingman is one of the first 


twelve members of the Methodist church of New- 
ark. 
FALLSBURY TOWNSHIP. 


Jones, NATHAN, farmer, post office, Fallsburgh, 
He is a son of William Jones, and was born in 
Knox county, August 11, 1818. When quite 
young his parents died, leaving a family of ten chil- 
dren. At the age of thirteen he bound himself to 
Rudolph Rine, until he became twenty-one, for a 
horse saddle, bridle, a suit of clothes, and nine 
months schooling. After the time expired, he was 
then employed to perform labor among the farmers 
by day and by the month; this he continued for about 
two years. He was then married to Juliann Fry, 
who was born in Coshocton county, April 26, 1826. 
After his marriage he purchased forty acres of land 
in Knox county, where he erected a cabin and 
moved his family; then he cleared the land and 
made it ready for tilling; this he continued for about 
nine years, being a successful farmer; he then 
made a purchase of eighty acres more adjoining 
the forty, part in Knox and part in Licking county, 
where he moved and now resides, having a very 
pleasanthome. In 1859 he purchased forty acres in 
Knox county; in 1875 he purchased seventy-eight 
and three-fourth acres of land, partly in Knox and 
partly in Licking, making-in all two hundred and 
fifty-eight and three-fourth acres of land. By their 
marriage Mr. and Mrs. Jones became the parents of 
five children: Margaret E., Sylvester, William, 
Elizabeth J. and Anthony, died October ro, 1871; 
these are the children of ‘his first wife, who died 
August 4, 1853, in her twenty-eight year. On the 
tenth of November following of the same year he 
married Nancy Rine, born August 20, 1830; they 
have four childen, one son and three daughters, 
Juliann, Malinda, John C., Eliza E., all of whom 
are living. Sylvester Jones, son of Nathan Jones, 
was in the late Rebellion. Mr. and Mrs, Jones 
are consistent members of the Methodist Episco- 
pal church of Fallsbury township. 


GRANVILLE TOWNSHIP. 


Jones, THoMmAs, deceased, a native of South 
Wales, was born in 1787. He married Miss Sarah 
Jones, of South Wales. In 1830, he, with his wife 
and family emigrated to America and located in 
Montgomery county, Pennsylvania; remained there 
until 1833, when they migrated to Ohio and lo- 
cated in Granville township, this county, where 
they passed the remainder of their days. He died 
September 17, 1847. His wife survived him some 
years. He followed farming as his vocation through 
life. They reared a family of nine children: Maria, 

‘len, Judith, John C., Lewis, Rachel, Evan, David 
and George, four of whom are now deceased: 
Maria, Judith, Lewis and David. 
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Jones, Lewis, was born in 1820; married Miss 
Henrietta J. Twinning, of Granville, by whom he 
had three children: De Esting W., Otto S., and 
Alma. He was a tinner by trade, having learned 
the trade in Granville with Leonard and Lucius 
Humphrey. He succeeded them in business in 
1848, which he conducted until his death March 
23, 1864. 


Jones, GeorGE T., was born in Montgomery 
county, Pennsylvania, November to, 1832, and 
was brought to this county by his parents in 1833. 
He remained on the farm with his father until he 
arrived at the age of thirteen when he commenced 
at the tinner trade with his brother Lewis Jones, 
and served about seven years as an apprentice, In 
1853 he became a partner with his brother Lewis 
in the business of dealing in tinware, stoves and 
house: furnishing goods; the firm name being 
known as G. T. Jones & Co., who operated the 
business successfully about four years. In 1857 


they admitted their brother Evan Jones as a part- . 


ner, the firm name then changing to Jones & 
Brothers, and remained as such until the death of 
Lewis Jones in 1864. Then, the other two brothers 
purchasing his interest, the firm became known as 
Jones & Brother, who have since been conducting 
the business with success. In 1865 they added a 
general stock of hardware to their already large 
stock of tinware, stoves and house furnishing 
goods. In 1872 they erected their present brick 
block, twenty-eight by one hundred and ten feet, 
three stories high. They occupy the entire build- 
ing with their business (except one-half of the 
third story), which is well filled with everything in 
their line. They also carry a large stock of furni- 
ture, such as bedsteads, chairs, tables, bureaus, 
stands, etc. 


Jones, J. M., son of John C., and Merretta 
Jones, nee Cook, was born in Granville township, 
Licking county, Ohio, March 18, 1849. He was 
reared a farmer. Received his education at Deni- 
son university and at Columbus Commercial col- 
lege. Married Susan J. Iloyd, September 24, 
1872, which union has resulted in one child, a 
daughter. They settled on a farm in Granville 
township; he followed farming as his avocation 
until in 1874, they moved to. Granville. He en- 
gaged in the grocery business a short time, then in 
the milling and farming, until in August, 1878, he, 
in company with his brother, G. E. Jones, purchas 
ed the E. C. Blanchard planing mill and furniture 
factory. Since their purchasing the factory they 
have attached to the establishment an undertaking 
department, and to make this the leading undertak- 
ers’ wareroom they have spared neither time nor 
expense. Their large stock and improved facili- 
ties guarantee. them in saying that they can give 


satisfaction. They are prepared to manufac- 
ture furniture of all kinds. Their shop is well 
supplied with the latest improved machinery, 
which enables them to manufacture furniture 
in better style and at lower prices than any other 
house in this or adjoining counties. They have in 
stock bureaus, bedsteads, washstands—walnut and 
ash with walnut trimmings, center tables, extension 
tables—of which they make a specialty, brackets, 
cupboards, and in fact everything found in a well 
stocked furniture house. They have also perfected 
arrangements by which they can furnish those de- 
siring upholstered furniture. Buying direct of the 
manufacturer they can furnish everything in the 
upholsterer’s line at the lowest prices and on 
short notice. They also re-seat cane-bottomed 
chairs. Repairing of all kinds promptly attended 
to. They keep on hand a full and large stock of 
lumber of all kinds. They make a specialty of 
scroll sawing. Firm name, J. M. Jones & Co., 
Granville, Ohio. 


HANOVER TOWNSHIP. 


Jones, E. W., farmer, post office, Hanover, was 
born August 14, 1852, in Muskingum county, 
Jackson township. He is the son of Joseph and 
Mary Jones. He came to this county in 1876 and 
located on the farm he now occupies, it being 
situated about one mile and a half east of the town 
of Hanover. He was married to Belle McGinnis 
January 6, 1876. She is the daughter of Jona- 
than and Christina McGinnis, and was born June 
17, 1855, in Muskingum county, Jackson township. 
By this marriage they have three children: Anna 
Belle, born December 2, 1876; Daniel, born April 
10, 1878; Leonard, born April 14, 1880. 


LICKING TOWNSHIP. 


Jury, TownsEND C., was born July 19, 1804, in 
Loudoun county, Virginia. He was married to 
Mary A. Drake, of the same county, who was 
daughter of Jacob and Sarah Drake, of the same 
State. They had five children: A. T., Sarah M., 
Mary F., Jacob A., and Ada V. A. T. was born 
September 26, 1832; was married March 16, 1860, 
to Rebecca Davis. They had six children: 
James E., Elsworth J., John G., Townsend C., 
Charley D., and Mary M. Sarah M. Jury was 
born September 28, 1833; died February 28, 
1838. Mary F. was born January 5, 1836. She 
was married February 1, 1853, to Peter Wolf, of 
this county. Her husband was one of the home 
guard; was taken prisoner and died at Millen, 
Georgia, November 12, 1864, aged thirty-four 
years, leaving a widow and two children. Jacob A. 
was born February 23, 1838; was married to Libbie 
Bussey, of this county. They have two children, 
and live at Ashland, Nebraska. Ada V. was born 
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March 25, 1846. She was married June 4, 1863, 
to G. C. Forry, of this county. They have two 
children, and reside at St. Joseph, Missouri. Heis 
general State agent for D. M. Osburn & Co., 
machine works. Mr. and Mrs. Jury came to Mus- 
kingum county in 1838; lived there fourteen years; 
came to this county in 1852; located in Licking 
township, one mile south of Jacksontown, on the 
Lancaster road. Jacob Drake, Mrs. Jury’s father, 
was in the War of 1812, and s.rved as captain 
until his death, He died in November, 1814, 
and was buried at Fairmount cemetery, Jeav- 
ing a widow and three children, the youngest 
child being only six weeks old. Mrs. Jury has 
been a member of the Old School Baptist 
church over thirty-seven years. Her husband was 
a member of the same church until his death. A. 
T.:Jury and wife have been members of the same 
church since 1861. Mrs. Mary A. Jury has in her 
possession a pewter dish on which President Jack- 
son ate his dinner at Baking’s fort, Loudoun 
county, Virginia, while on his way from Winchés- 
ter to Washington. ‘The dish is eighteen inches in 
diameter and is known by the family as the Jack- 
son dish. 
MADISON TOWNSHIP. 


Jones, JOHN, farmer, was born in Wales Febru- 
ary 12, 1844, and emigrated in 1853. He was 
married to Mrs. Thersey Jones, widow of the late 
Evan Jones, in Sepember, 1866. By this marriage 
they have one son, Charles T. When the war 
broke out Mr. Jones enlisted in the Thirty-first 
Ohio volunteer infantry, served some four years, 
and has seen many hardships. Mr. Evan Jones, 
his brother, was also a soldier in the same regiment, 
and died at Milledgeville, Georgia, November 209, 
1864, aged twenty-four years. He was the father 
of Victor O., Mary M., and Joseph S. Mrs. Jones 
was married to her former husband in 1859. She 
is the daughter of Joseph and Eveline Reed. Mr. 
Reed now lives in Madison township. Mrs. Reed 
died in 1832. Mrs. Jones now lives on the farm 
where she was born. John was wounded at Chick- 
amauga. van was also wounded. 


A LETTER FROM A REBEL CITIZEN. 


MILLEDGEVILLE, GEORGIA, December 177 1864. 

Mrs. Thersay F. Fones: |t is under peculiar circumstances 
that I drop you a line. On the twenty-fourth of last month, 
while Sherman's army (ora part of it) was in this place, Mr. 
John Jones came to my house and desired me to take his sick 
brother (I2van Jones) and take care of him, as he was very sick 
and not able to be carried any farther. In humanity, my wife 
and self agreed to take him and nutse him the best we could. 
though we were badly situated to do so, for the army had taken 
everything we possessed, except our dwelling house. 


They 
killed every chicken, every hog, and drove off every cow, took 
all my corn, and eat up every potato, pulled down and burned 


all the out-buildings; but notwithstanding all this, we done the 
very best we could for your husband, and wedon't think he was 
in want of medicine, food, or attention, that he did not vet. He 
had camp diarrhoea and fever, and died on the twenty-ninth 


day of November, 1364. He was prepared to die, and only 
regretted leaving his wife and children. The day before he died 
some of the medicine his physician left for him gave out. I 
went immediately to see the Confederate post surgeon, Dr 
Bratton, who is a nice man and good physician; he came forth- 
with to see him, and left medicine with directions, and gave 
every necessary attention, but told us he was too near gone to 
be saved. Our town was so badly used up and everything 
destroyed it was with difficulty I procured his burial. The post 
surgeon sent me help and buried him not far from my house, 
near where Sherman's army buried some of their dead. You 
may never know with any certainty, but I say to you as a truth, 
we done all for your husband we could. 1 would write more if 
it was allowed to pass. Respectfully, 
W. A. WILLIAMS. 


McKEAN TOWNSHIP. 


Jonss, J. O., was born in North Wales, in 1820, 
was the son of John and Elizabeth Jones, who 
came to this county in 1839, and located in Mc- 
Kean township. He was married to Melintha 
Bishop, of this county, who was born in 1832, in 
New York; she was the daughter of John and 
Sarah Bishop, who came to this county in 1839, 
and located in Liberty township. Mr. and Mrs. 
J. O. Jones were the parents of eight children, 
four of whom are living: Sarah, born in 1851, 
was mairied to Henry Russler, a mechanic of this 
county, and is now living in Johnstown, her hus- 
band being engaged in pump manufacturing ; 
John A., born in 1852, was married to Della Shar- 
der, of this county, and is now living in McKean 
township; Rhoda A., born in 1853, was married 
to William Anderson, of this county, a farmer, and 
is living in McKean township; Frank J., born in 
1856, was married to Lucretia Saxton, of this 
county, and lives in McKean township. Mr. Jones 
is a practical farmer, stock raiser, and_ wool 
grower. Has about two hundred acres of land 
along Brushy fork. 


NEWARK TOWNSHIP. 


James, JAMEs S., son of John and Mary James, 
was born in August, 1821, in Cardiganshire, South 
Wales. He came to America in 1842, and settled 
in Granville on a farm. He remained there until 
1844, when he removed to Columbus, remaining 
there until 1848, when he removed to Newark 
township, and located on a farm about three miles 
west of Newark, on the Sharon valley road, where 
he has since lived. He was married to Margaret 
Evans in January, 1844. She is the daughter of 
John and Sarah Evans, and, was born in April, 
1822, in the same neighborhood that Mr. James 
came from. John H., Mary J., Thomas J., Ellen, 
Elizabeth, Virgil, Frank, Sarah and Elmore, are 
children of Mr. James. John is a lawyer, and is 
located in Newark. ‘Thomas is in the employ of 
the Baltimore & Ohio railroad company, and is lo- 
cated at Attica, Ohio; Mary J. married David 
Bean, and is living in Granville township; Eliza- 
beth married Knox Wright, and lives in Burling: 
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on township; Ellen has been engaged in teaching 
chool since 1870. The other children are attend- 
ng school, and still live with their parents. 


James, JAmes D., son of David and Mary James, 
was born March 2, 1802, in Cardiganshire, Wales. 
He came to America in 1842 and settled near 
Granville, and remained there about three years, 
when he removed to Newark township, settling on 
‘a farm about two miles north of the public square, 
where he has since lived. He was married to Ann 
Davis, February 28, 1830. She is the daughter of 
Jenkin and Mary Davis, and was born April 15, 
1804, in the same neighborhood that Mr. James 
came from. By this marriage they have eight chil- 
dren; Catharine, James, Margaret, and Elizabeth 
are living; David, David S., Jane, and Mary are 
dead; David died in Wales; Jane died in America, 
in 1844; David S. died June 18, 1865; Mary died 
November 8, 1867; Elizabeth was married to E. R. 
Evans, of Columbus, October 27, 1870; they have 


two children—Newton James and Edward R.; . 


Catharine was married to Rev. E. W. Brown, of 
Newark, October 5, 1869. They live in Ebens- 
burg, Pennsylvania; Mr. Brown being pastor of the 
First Presbyterian church. Mary was married 
March 21, 1860, to John Gittins, ot Newark. They 
live six miles from Columbus, and have two chil- 
dren—William and Katy Ann. 


JoHNsToNn, JoHN T., farmer, was born in Fau- 
quier county, Virginia, February 6, 1841; was mar- 
ried to Martha J. Row, February 24, 1866; by this 
marriage they have six children: William N., Sarah 
E., Joseph T., Emima V., Martha E., Ninnie B., 
Mary C. Sarah E. died September 16, 1871; his 
wife died May 8, 1877. He married, for his second 
wife, Emma P. Musselman, August 8, 1878; by 
this marriage they have one child: Charles, born 
February 28, 1880. Mrs. Emma P. is the young- 
est of the family of seven children; her parents 
died when she was quite small. Mr. Johnston isa 
farmer by occupation, also is handy at shoemaking. 


JoneEs, Evan, JR., was born October ro, 1846, 
and was educated at the district schools and at 
Denison university, after which he devoted all his 
time to agricultural pursuits. He was married 
April 7, 1870, to Miss Josephine Evans, daughter 
of the late Robert and Margaret Evans, of Dela- 
ware county, Ohio, by whom he has a family of 
four children—Clara May, Bertha Maud, Mabel 
Idella, and Robert Earl. 


Jonrs, Joun R., was born June 16, 1844, and 
was the oldest son of John Jones, sr., who was a 
member of the Seventy-sixth Ohio volunteer in- 
fantry, and died in the army. The subject of this 
sketch was married to Lucinda Holler, daughter of 
Nicholas Holler, February 18, 1868. By this 


marriage they have five children—John R., Sadie, 
Libbie, Lulu, and Nicholas. Mr. Jones by occu- 
pation 1s a stone mason, and lives three miles west 
of Newark, Ohio. 

CITY OF NEWARK. 


Jackson, A. B., Newark, Ohio, general agent of 
the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis railroad, isa 
native of Richland county, where he was born 
in September 1838. In 1850 he entered the 
Ohio Wesleyan university at Delaware, Ohio, 
where he remained four years, and in 1854 he 
went to Columbus, where he attended school some 
time, and in 1g56 he entered the employ of the 
Central Ohio railroad company, whom he served 
in different capacities until 1863, when he came to 
Newark as the general agent of the Central Ohio 
and Indianapolis railroads, in which capacity he 
has served both lines, under their different organi- 
zations, until the present time. 


Jounson, E. C., telegraph operator. He was 
born in Dresden, Muskingum county, May 5, 
1850, and was married to Mary Demming, Feb- 
ruary 9, 1873. She was born August 21, 1850. 
She was the daughter of Alexander Demming, who 
died at Hopendale, Harrison county, in 1853, 
aged forty-five years, and her mother died in 1877, 
aged sixty-seven years. Mr. and Mrs. Johnson 
are the parents of two children: Nina, born May 
21, 1875, and Fred, born September 7, 1879. 
Mr. Johnson learned telegraphing when he was 
seventeen years old, and it is his present occupa- 
tion. He is embloyed by the Pan Handle railroad 
company. Mrs. Johnson had five brothers in the 
late war, three of whom were veterans. 


Jones, Evan, Granville street, Newark, Ohio. 
Mr. Jones is a native of Cardingtonshire, South 
Wales, where he was born in August, 1816. His 
early life was spent in assisting his father, who was 
a gardener, until he was fifteen years old, when he 
went to the blacksmith trade, at which he served a 
time, and followed until 1838, when he emigrated 
to America, and stopped in Buffalo, where he 
worked at his trade for a short time. He then 
came to Newark and has made this his home ever 
since. After his arrival here he engaged at his 
trade in Lockport, where he conducted the busi- 
ness with success for eighteen years, after which he 
purchased a farm adjoining the city and engaged 
in farming, at which he continued until 1875. He 
then retired from active life and came into the city 
to reside. He was married September 27, 1842, to 
Miss Ann Jenkins, daughter of William Jenkins, 
by whom he had a family of twelve children, seven 
of whom are living—Mary Jane, Eliza Ann, Evan, 
William, Ida, Amanda, and Laura. 


Jones, W. D., druggist, No. 351, south side 
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public square.—Mr. Jones is a native of Newark, 
and was born June 13, 1853. He received his 
preparatory education in the public schools of this 
city. In 1870 he entered Wooster university, by 
which he was graduated in the class of 1874, after 
which he returned home and engaged in the study 
of pharmacy, with the view of engaging in the 
drug business, which he commenced in the spring 
of 1875, in the Birkey block, in which he contin- 
ued, with good success, until the spring of 1880, 
when he removed to his present location in Riders 
room, which is twenty by sixty feet, and where he 
carries a large stock of pure drugs, chemicals, 
toilet articles, fancy goods, patent medicines, trus- 
ses, shoulder braces, supporters, etc. The com- 
pounding of physicians’ prescriptions is a specialty. 
This is a model establishment in all of its appoint- 
ments, and is unsurpassed by any in the county. 


Jonrs, D. M., merchant, No. 331 south side of 
public square, at Fyfe’s old stand, Newark, Ohio, 
dealer in boots, shoes, rubbers, gloves, hats, caps, 
trunks, valises, and umbreljas, where the best 
goods can be had for the least money. Mr. Jones 
is a native of Wales, emigrated to America and lo- 
cated in Newark in 1869. In 1873 he entered the 
boot and shoe store of John Fyfe, of Newark, as 
salesman, and continued in the employ of Mr. 
Fyfe until the first of April, 1880, when he en- 
gaged in the business at his employer’s old stand, 
with an entire new stock of goods, of everything in 
his line of trade, and has since been conducting 
the business successfully. He occupies a tasteful 
room, twenty feet wide by eighty deep, which is 
well filled with goods from the best manufacturers. 


Jones, R. D., a native of Wales, was born Janu- 
ary 10, 1819. He accompanied his parents, David 
and Sarah Jones, to America in 1827, who located 
in Utica, New York, where they remained five 
years. In 1832 they moved to Rochester, New 
York, where they lived until 1836, when they 
removed to Ohio. They located in Cleveland a 
short time, and in the fall of 1836 they moved to 
Newark, where they passed the remainder of their 
days. Mr. Jones, is a blacksmith by trade, having 
commenced working at the trade in Trumbull 
county in 1836, where he remained one year, then 
in 1837 he came to Newark, where he continued 
at his trade, as journeyman, with different parties 
until 1845 he purchased Lloyd’s interest in the 
Jones & Lloyd wagon and blacksmith shops, where 
he has since been engaged in the business. In 
1847 he married Miss Elizabeth Evans, of Newark, 
daughter of James Evans. They settled in New- 
ark, where they have since resided. ‘They have a 
family of four children, two sons and two daugh- 
ters, 


Jones, R. D., & Sons, wagon and blacksmith 


shops. This firm carries on business in the two- 
story brick building thirty by eighty feet, located 
on Church street, between Fourth and Fifth streets, 
with wood and blacksmith shops in the lower | 
apartment, paints and trimming rooms in the up- 
per. These shops were established in 1841 by D. 
J. Jones and Lloyd, who operated them until in 
1845, when Mr. Lloyd sold his interest to R. D. 
Jones, when the firm name became D. J. Jones & 
Co., and remained as such until in 1848, when at 


‘the death of D. J. Jones his brother, R. D. Jones, 


purchased his interest, and has since had the 
controlling interest in the establishment. He 
has had three different partners prior to the part- 
nership of his sons, viz: Darrah, Giddings, and 
Lippincott. In 1876 two of his sons, Ellis and 
James, became partners of the firm, and the firm 
name is now known as R. D. Jones & Sons. In 
years past they followed the manufacturing of wag- 
ons as a specialty, and have made in their shops 
as many, if not more, wagons than any other shop 
in Licking county. At present they are giving 
their attention to repairing and horse-shoeing. All 
orders for repairing given prompt attention. They 
make horse-shoeing a specialty, in which they ac- 
knowledge no superior in the county. 


Jones, A. J., son of Thomas R. and Susannah 
Jones, was born March 11, 1836, in Baltimore 
county, Maryland. He remained with his parents 
until he was about twenty-one years of age, when he 
travelled in Maryland until 1875 ; he thenremoyed 
to Newark, where he has since resided; he has been 
in the employ of the Baltimere & Ohio railroad 
company since 1863. He has held all positions 
on the train, from brakeman to conductor; since 
1873 he has been employed as engineer; he was 
married, July 14, 1862, to Sarah E. Stinchcomb, 
daughter of Levi and Susannah Stinchcomb. She 
was born in Jefferson county, West Virginia; they 
have five children: James A., born June 2, 1863; 
Susan E., July 5, 1865; Anna May, June 4, 1867; 
Sarah E., July 5, 1869; John T., July 10, 1873. 

PERRY TOWNSHIP 

JONEs, CHARLES, carpenter, post office, Cooksey, 
was born in Rappahannock county, Virginia, in 
1833, came to Tuscarawas county in 1835, and to 
Perry township April 5, 1861, and is one of a 
family of five children, full brothers and sisters, 
and has six half-brothers and half-sisters. His 
father and mother were born in Rappahannock 
county, Virginia; the former in 1803, the latter in 
1806. His mother died in Tuscarawas county, in 
1844. February 14, 1854, Mr. Jones was married 
to Miss Maria Alexander; children—two boys and 
two girls. Jemima Jane, the-second child, died in 
1868, aged eleven and one-half years. Mrs. Jones’ 
father was a Pennsylvanian, born in 1788, and 
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took an active part in the War of 1812. He died 
in Tuscarawas county, in 1854. Her mother was 
born in Virginia, in 1799, and died in Tuscarawas 
county, in 1879. Mr. Charles Jones gives most of 
his time to carpentering, and is considered among 
the most skilful in his part of the county. 


Jones, THomas M., farmer, post office, Cooksey, 
was born in Tuscarawas county, in 1838; was 
married to Miss Ellen N. Jacobs, of Tompkins 
-county, New York. They have had six children: 
Nevada N., nine; infant; Waizella, six; Mabel, 
five; M. C, three; Rexford R., one. Mr. Jones 
took an active part in the late war, enlisting in 
1861, with company E, Fifty-first Ohio volunteer 
infantry, the first regiment gotten up at New Phil- 
adelphia, Tuscarawas county. He served three 
years, six months and twenty-five days—twelve 
hundred days, to the hour. Was shot through the 
neck at the battle of Chickamauga, in 1863; was 
wounded in the foot at the battle of Stone River. 


Owns forty acres of land, and is industrious and 


prosperous. 
ST. ALBANS TOWNSHIP. 

Jones, Enocu, farmer and stockgrower, was 
born April 22, 1833, in Newton township, Licking 
county, where he remained unul 1865. He mar- 
ried Phebe Ann Pittsford, March 31, 1859, and as 
a result of their union had three children: Oscar 
J., born June 24, 1860; Jennie M., born May 19, 
1862; Phebe A., born February 2, 1864. Mrs. F. 
A. Jones died March 1, 1864. Mr. Jones again 
married March 12, 1865, Susan M. Booth, a native 
of Lancaster, Fairfield county, Ohio. They have 
four children, Mary E., born March 26, 1866; 
Carrie, born May 6, 1869; Anna Grace, May 31, 
1876; Edna Madge, January 15, 1878. Morris 

and Jane Jones, parents of the subject of this 
sketch, were natives of Wales. Mr. Jones emi- 
grated to the United States about 1810 or 1811, 
landing at Baltimore; and his wife from 1816 to 
1820, and came direct to the Welsh Hills, Licking 
county; her maiden name was Jane Glynn. ‘The 
present Mrs. Jones is a daughter of H. M. and 
Anna A. Booth, and sister of ex-Representative 
Booth, of Franklin county. 

UNION TOWNSHIP. 

Jones, T. P., farmer, post office, Union Station, 
was born in Newton township in 1835; moved to 
Newark, in 1836, and remained there until 1848; 
he removed soon after to Union township, and 
settled on the farm where he at present lives; he 
was married to Miss Minerva J. Spangler in 1878. 
They have one child. The subject of this sketch 
is an enterprising and leading man in his township; 
he has filled the office of justice of the peace for 
the period of eleven years. Mr. Jones and wife 
are members of the Licking Baptist church. 


BURLINGTON TOWNSHIP. 


KECKLEY, JOHN A., farmer, born in 1832, in 
this county. His father, John Keckley, was born 
in 1802 in Virginia. He was married in 1820, to 
Miss Christina Beckingbaugh, of Green county, 
Pennsylvania. She was born in that county in 
1805. ‘They came to this county in 1826. He 
died in 1874. ‘They were the parents of eight 
children. ‘The subject of this sketch is the filth 
child, He was married in 1857, to Miss Sarah 
Staley, of Union county, Ohio. She was born in 
1840, in that county. They are the parents of 
nine children. 


EDEN TOWNSHIP. 


_ Kuiver, H. farmer, born in Mary Ann township 
in 1822. In 1848 he married Miss Sallie Bonar, 
who was born in 1832. ‘They have two children, 
girls, born in 1862 and 1867. 

JERSEY TOWNSHIP. 

Kent, Morris W., born in Muskingum county, 
Ohio, February 14, 1833; the filth of a family of 
ten children. His father, Columbus Kent, emi- 
grated, when young, from near Fredericksburgh, 
Maryland. In 1838 the family moved to Franklin 
county. In 1845 glowing accounts of Iowa in- 
duced his father to sell a portion of his worldly 
goods, pack his family and the balance in a large 
wagon, and “‘team it” to the land of promise. 
Upon arrival in Iowa his expectations were not 
realized and without unloading his goods, he 
turned his team about, and returned to Franklin 
county. The year 1856 brought Mr. Kent to this 
county, where he has resided since, engaged in farm- 
ing except two years; afterwards spent in Franklin 
county, one of which was in Columbus. He was 
a member of company D, One Hundred and 
Thirty-fiftth Ohio national guards. His helpmeet 
through life is Abbie Parkhurst whom he married 
March 10, 1859. Her father, Peter Parkhurst, 
was born on the Alleghanies when his parents were 
on their way to Ohio from the east. They have 
six children: Frank, Mattie, Jennie, Willie, Albert 
and Eddie. 

MONROE TOWNSHIP. 


Kasson, DaAniit, farmer, post office, Johnstown, 
was born in Wilkesbarre township, Luzerne county, 
Pennsylvania, October 7, 1799. His father, Sam- 
uel Kasson, came to Ohio in 1816, and settled in 
Monroe township. ‘The subject of this sketch en- 
dured the usual hardships of a pioneer life, and 
did his full share toward clearing up the forest and 
developing the country. In his twentieth year he 
commenced for himself, and cleared the farm on 
which he now lives, unaided. In May, 1819, he 
was married to Elizabeth Barler, of Monroe town- 
ship, who was born in Shenandoah county, Virginia, 
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July 24, 1799, by whom he had eleven children, 
named as follows—nine of whom are living: Alme- 
da, born December 11, 1819; Alva, born January 
2, 1822; Royal, born October 4, 1823; Laura, born 
July 14, 1826; Lovinia, born April 15, 1829, died 
in February, 1854; Lucinda, born September 16, 
1831; Ewin, born March 13, :834; Orrisand Orin, 
born August 13, 1836; Norman, born May 31, 
1841. Mrs. Elizabeth Kasson died February 10, 
1858. Mr. Kasson has seen the countrv grow from 
its infancy, and has contributed much by his labor 
to make it what it now is; and although he is now 
in his eighty-first year he is bright and cheerful 
and gives promise of living many more. 


Kasson, Royat, retired farmer, Johnstown, was 
born October 4, 1824, in Monroe township, where 
he has always lived. He is the third child of Dan- 
icLand Elizabeth Kasson, of this township. He 
married Miss Charlotte Butt, August 12, 1847. 
She was born October 17, 1828, and is a daughter 
of Basil and Mahala Butt, of this township. ‘They 
have four children; Roa, born November 19, 1848, 
married Frederick McInturf, and lives near Center- 
ville, Dolaware county, Ohio; Lizzie M., born July 
22, 1851, married Willis Taylor, and lives in Mon- 
roe township; Mirvie B., born January 23, 1859; 
Charley G., born February 14, 1864; the two latter 
living at home with their parents. Mr. Kasson has 
been engaged in merchandize and hotel keeping 
about six years. He is one of the leading men of 
Monroe township, and owns over five hundred 
acres of land, besides several town lots. 


NEWTON TOWNSHIP. 


Knicut, JoHn L., tanner, Chatham, was born in 
Worcester county, Massachusetts, September 13, 
1806, and at the age of eight his parents sent him 
to Burlington, Vermont, to live with his cousins; 
he lived with them till he was fifteen years old, 
when he went to live with Horace Loomis to learn 
the tanner’s trade; he staid with Mr. Loomis five 
years, then went to work for him at journey work; 
he worked for him as a jour. three years, and then 
went to Plainfield, New Hampshire, where he was 
married to Olive Fellows, March 3, 1830; she was 
born in Vermont, March 11, 1806. After his mar- 
riage, he returned to Burlington, Vermont, and 
went to work at his trade; staid there until 1833, 
when he moved to Newark with his family. He re- 
mained in Newark, working at his trade, three 
years, and then went to Granville; staid there two 
and one half years, and then moved to Chatham, 
where he purchased five acres of land and erected 
a tannery with a capacity of about five hundred 
hides a year. Since coming to Chatham he has 
gradually increased his land purchases till he has a 
nice little farm of fifty acres connected with his 
tannery. Mr. and Mrs. Knight are the parents of 


seven children; Jane A., born in Burlington, Ver- 
mont; December 18, 1831; Ellen L., born in 
Newark, December 7, 1834; Lucy M., born in 
Granville, December 24, 1837; John L., jr, born 
in Chatham, October 8, 1840; Olive C., born Sep- 
tember 30, 1848; Richard and Mary died in in- 
fancy. Jane A. is married to Nimrod Warden, and 
lives in Homer; Lucy is married to George Robin- 
son, and resides in Columbus; the balance of the 
family are at home. John L., jr, has charge of 
the tannery and manages it the same as bis own; 
he learned the trade with his father and com- 
menced the trade when quite young; he employs 
two hands most of the time, and makes none but 
first-class leather. It takes about six months to 
bring around his light stock, and twelve for the 
heavy. Mr. Knight’s father died when he was six 
years old; he was thirty-five years of age; his mother 
remained in Massachusetts with the balance of her 
family until her death, and was past eighty when she 
died. Mr. Knight had one brother older than him- 
self ; his brothers and sisters are all dead but one 
brother, who is a resident of Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts. 
CITY OF NEWARK, 


KELLER, THOMAS H., livery and sales stable, 
also carriage, buggy, and wagon salesroom, corner 
Second and Main streets. Mr. Keller was born 
January 14, 1836, in Frederick county, Maryland. 
On completing a common school education he en- 
gaged in the milling business, which, as an ‘honest 
miller,” he continued until 1864 in his native 
county, then came to this city and continued his 
business at the City mills two years, but, owing to 
failing health, he was induced to engage in his 
present business. He keeps an average of about 
twenty horses, and rigs to suit, and from seventy- 
five to one hundred vehicles of the best Columbus, 
Cincinnati, and Dayton manufactories. 


KELLENBERGER, JACOB, son of Jacob and Har- 
riet Kellenberger, was born January 6, 1843, in 
Fairfield county. He left his parents when seven 
years of age, when he commenced doing for him- 
self. At the age of seventeen he went to learn the 
carpenter trade with a Mr, Robert Luckey, of Bal- 
timore, Fairfield county. He worked at his trade 
until February 19, 1864, when he enlisted in the 
service of the late war in company F, First Ohio 
volunteer cavalry, as a private of First Lieutenant 
George I’. Ward, for three years. He received his 
discharge September 13, 1865, by reason of mus- 
ter out of organization. After the war he returned 
to Baltimore, Fairfield county, remaining but a 
short time, when he went to Toledo and lived 
until 1875, when he removed to Newark. While 
living in ‘Toledo he was employed by the Toledo, 
Wabash & Western railroad company as car man- 


—ufacturer. 


»’ 


ily emigrated to this county. 
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Since living in Newark he has been 
travelling for the confectionery house of his brother 
William. He was married to Amelia Bair March 
14, 1867. She is the daughter of Samuel and 
Helen Bair, and was born September 18, 1844, 
near Baltimore, Fairfield county. They have two 
children—Bertie J., born January 19, 1870, and 
Frank R., burn June 3, 1878. 


Kine, NATHAN, retired, was born in Plainfield, 


‘New Jersey, on the twenty-third day of December, 


1810. He is a son of Joseph and Catharine King. 
In July, 1830, he in company with his father’s fam- 
They came from 


Cleveland on the first canal-boat, through from 


Cleveland to Newark. He, in company with his 
father, at once engaged in the manufacture of fur 
hats, and dealing in boots and shoes, also keeping 
on hand a large stock of fur hats. In 1835 they 
commenced the manufacture of silk hats. Then 
they manufactured both silk and fur hats fora num- 
ber of years, when they gave up the manufacture of 
hats and gave their entire attention to dealing in 
boots, shoes, hats, caps, etc., which they conducted 
several years. In 1840 his father retired from 
business, leaving the entire business in his charge, 
which he carried on with success until in 1860, 
when he was succeeded by his son, O. G. King, 
and he retired from all business cares, and 1s now 
living a quiet and retired life, highly esteemed and 
respected by all who know him. In 1832 he mar- 


ried Miss Adaline S. Granger, of this county, born 


- November 15, 1815. 


“" 


She was a daughter of Col- 
onel Oren Granger, a pioneer of Licking county. 
Mr. and Mrs. King settled in Newark, where she 
deceased September 17, 1860. By this union he 
had two children, Catharine and Oren G. Catha- 
rine married Christopher Weaver, of Mt. Vernon, 
who died several years since, and she is now living 
with her father in Newark. Oren G. married Miss 
Bianca Holton, of Newark, by whom he has four 


children, two sons and two daughters. 


Kine, O. G., dealer in boots, shoes, hats, caps, 
trunks, furs, leather, valises, umbrellas, etc., at 
prices that cannot be duplicated, and every patron 


appreciates, No. 113 west side of public square, 


ing successfully. 


Newark. Mr. King was born in Newark, this 
county, in 1838. He received his education in 
the schools of this city, and at the Commercial 
college of Columbus, Ohio. He commenced as 
salesman in his father’s (Nathan King) boot and 
shoe store, when a young man, and continued as 
such until in 1861, when he succeeded his father 
in the business, which he has since been conduct- 
In 1872 he erected the com- 
modious brick building west side of the public 
square, eighteen feet wide by one hundred and fifty 
feet deep, three stories high, with a basement same 


size of business room, in which he is now carrying 
on business. ‘The basement is used as the boot and 
sole leather department. On first floor, the main 
business salesroom contains a variety of goods in 
any size or make to be desired; gents fine boots 
and shoes department and coarse wear, ladies’ 
and children’s wear of all grades and sizes, In 
hats and caps there is a full line, which lacks noth- 
ing new, novel, or fashionable for men’s, youth’s, 
or children’s wear. Also furs and robes of all 
grades and qualities. The second floor is the 
trunk and light leather department, which is well 
filled with trunks of all sizes, and light leather of 
all grades. He employs from ten to a dozen 
efficient salesmen, who are’ always willing and 
ready to wait on and accommodate their many 
customers. 
ST. ALBANS TOWNSHIP. 


Knapp, Rurus, farmer, Alexandria, was born 
July 6, 1797, near the banks of Lake Champlain, 
in Benson, Rutland county, Vermont. He at- 
tended such schools as were at his command in his 
day, and in the rural districts of his native State. 
He hired out, doing general farm work for about 
nine years. Beginning at the age of twelve or 
thirteen, at first receiving eight dollars a month, 
his wages increasing year after year until he com- 
manded eighteen dollars. He married Martha 
Carter. She was born about 1801, in Benson, Rut- 
land county, Vermont. They had two children— 
Caroline, born March 4, 1830, and Lucinda J., 
born Jan. 14, 1833. They immigrated to Ohio in 
the spring of 1845, and purchased fifty-five acres 
of land, now owned by Dr. Stimpson, where they 
remained for some years. He then purchased one 
hundred and five acres and disposed of the former 
fifty-five acres. He has lived to see great changes 
take place in the United States; is among the 
very old men of the county. His wife and chil- 
dren have passed from this sphere of action, leav- 
ing him in his extreme old age without the com- 
forts that are bestowed upon many others. His 
grandson, Frederick J. Hazleton, who is farming 
the home place, was born December 13, 1855. 
Fred. is one of those genial fellows who make triends 
where ever their lot is cast, and is caring for his 
aged grandparent as best he can. 


UNION TOWNSHIP. 


KEERAN, SAMUEL,—The subject of this breif 
sketch died in Union township, July 28, 1880, 
at the age of eighty-three years, two months and 
ten days. He was born in Culpeper county, Vir- 
ginia, May 18, 17973; married Sarah Lilly in Staun- 
ton, Augusta county, Virginia, November 2, 1820, 
and removed to Licking county, Ohio, in 1831, 
wheres he spent the remainder of his days. His 
wife died in 1871. Thirteen children were born 
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to them, nine of whom survived their aged father’s 
departure. He had been irom near the time of its 
organization one of the esteemed members of the 
Licking County Pioneer society. 


BENNINGTON TOWNSHIP. 


Lake, V. V., post office, Appleton, farmer and 
fine sheep raiser, born in this county in 1835. 
His father, Jesse Lake, sr., was born in Harrison 
county, West Virginia, in 1802, and came to this 
county in 1804, with his father, Vincent Lake, 
grandiather of the subject of this sketch. Vin- 
cent Lake, after coming to this county and living 
two years, removed to Muskingum county, Ohio, 
where he live@nine or ten years, when he returned 
to Licking county, wkere he lived until his death, 
in 1825. Jesse Lake, in 1825, married Miss Eliza- 
beth English, who was born in 1800, in Washing- 
ton county, Pennsylvania. She died in January, 
1880. They were the parents of ten children. 
Mr. Jesse Lake still lives on the farm where he 
has lived fifty years. V. V. Lake, the subject of 
this sketch, was the fifth child. He was married 
in 1855 to Miss Amy Irvin, of Benton county, 
Iowa. She was born in 1839, in Scott county, In- 
diana. They are the parents of seven children: 
William E., Sarah E., married to A. B. Green, of 
this county; Jessie F., married to Albert Green, of 
this county; Hattie G., Daniel, Orris and Jacob. 
Mr. Lake is engaged in the raising of fine sheep, 
having one hundred and twenty-five sheep regis- 
tered in the Vermont Sheep Breeders association 
register. His flock is one of the finest in the 
State. 


Laks, GrEorGE L., sr., farmer, born in this 
county, in 1820, 
Vincent Lake, came to this county in 1804. He 
was born in Harrison county, West Virginia, in 
1798, and was married in 1819, to Miss Susannah 
Livingston, daughter of George Livingston, who 
was born in Dunkard Bottom, Virginia, September 
22, 1795, and moved with his parents to Marietta, 
Ohio, in 1798, and to Bowling Green township a 
few years later. Ehjah Lake died September 20, 
1873. George L. was married in 1839, to Miss 
Sarah J. Overturf, daughter of Solomon Overturf, 
of this county; she was born in 1819. They are 
the parents of five children living: Rebecca A., 
George L., jr, married, and living in Appleton; 
John R., William S., married, and living in this 
township; and Frank J., living at home. Mr. 
Lake is the owner of a good farm of two hundred 
and eighty acres in this township, and besides 
overseeing this, he sells agricultural implements 
of all kinds. 


Lininc, Davip, farmer, born in Monongalia 
county, Virginia, in 1820, He was married in 


His father, Elijah Lake, son of 


1841, to Miss Juliet Vance, of the same county ; 
she was born in 1820. They came to this county 
in 1855. They are the parents of five children. 
Mr. Lining has a fine farm of one hundred and 
thirty-three acres in Bennington township. 


Lininc, JOHN, farmer, born in Monongalia 
county, Virginia, in 1842; came to this county in 
1855, with his father, David Lining. He was 
married in 1865, to Miss Evaline M. Burgoon, of 
this county; she was born in 1844. They are the 
parents of two children: Cora A. and Edson M. 


Lone, Cyrus M., farmer.—He was born in 1853, 
in Knox county, Ohio. His father, Rollins Long, 
was born in 1821, in Lancaster county, Pennsyl- 
vania, and came to this county in 1825, with his 
father, Solomon Long, grandfather of the subject 
of this sketch. Solomon Long died in 1869, and 
his wife in 1879. Rollins Long was married in 
1842, to Elizabeth Conway, of Knox county, Ohio, 
She was born in 1820. ‘They removed to Knox 
county, on getting married, and reside there yet. 
Cyrus Long, the subject of this sketch, was married 
in 1876, to Miss Jennie Simms, of Dougass county, 
Illinois. She was born in 1857, in that county. 
They are the parents of two children: Fanny M. 
and Ella C. 

BOWLING GREEN TOWNSHIP. 

LAWRENCE, FRANK E., born February 4, 1854, 
in Linnville, the son of John T. and Clara (Par- 
ker) Lawrence. His father and grandfather emi- 
grated from Fauquier county, Virginia, to Musk- 
ingum county In 1833, and ten years later came to 
this township. His father was a school teacher, 
and nis life was terminated by an accident—the 
upsetting of a wagon upon him—May 15, 1864. 
Mr. Lawrence is a school teacher, beginning his 
avocation at the age of seventeen. He is serving 
his township as justice of the peace and township 
clerk. He was married October 1, 1874, to Ella 
Goldsmith, and his three children are John W., 
Maud Bell, and Raymond C. 


Lewis, ALMON G., was born in Rensaelleer 
county, New York, June 17, 1833, the son of 
Abram and Eunice (Colegrove) Lewis. In the fall 
of 1850 Mr. Lewis came to Perry county, his 
father moving with his family the following spring. 
His father had been extensively engaged in farming 
in New York, and continued the same business in 
Perry county. The subject of this sketch moved 
to the large farm he now occupies in this township 
in 1869. No better land nor more improved farm 
can be found in the township. He has two 
brothers and one sister now living—Henry, in 
Perry county; Edwin, and Esther, wife of Balser 
Hupp, in this township. Two brothers died 
young and one sister, Emeline, married to Avery 
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Martin, died in Hardin county ‘in 1855, leaving 
three sons—Edwin A., Lewis A., and Charles B. 
Mr. Lewis was married in 1860 to Linda, daughter 
of Lewis Boring, of this township. His children 
are Ida, Etta, Almon, and Myrtie. 


Lewis, Epwin C., was born in Rensaelleer 
county, New York, November 5, 1840. He emi- 
grated to Perry county, Ohio, with his father, in 

_ April, 1851, where he resided, engaged in farming, 
until 1871, at which time he crossed the county 
line to the fertile southwest corner of this town- 
ship. He is a farmer and an extensive dealer in 
stock. He was married July 31, to Melissa 
A. Armstrong, of Jacksontown. His family con- 
sists of eight children—Edwin, Frank, Etta, Eu- 
nice, Joseph, Nellie, Blanche, and Maud. 


BURLINGTON TOWNSHIP. 


Larimore, T. P., farmer, born in 1819, in 
Hampshire county, Virginia. He was married in 
1842, to Miss Ellen Stearn, of the same county. 
She was born in 1822. 
in 1851. She died in 1861. They were the par- 
ents of seven children. He again married in 1862, 
_ Miss Deborah Ervin, of this county. She was 
born in 1834, in this county. They are the par- 
ents of three children. He was elected justice of 
the peace in 1864, and continued in that office for 
fifteen years. 


FALLSBURY. 


Lecce, Louis, farmer and stock-dealer; a son of 
Harrison and Nancy Legg, and was born in Perry 
township September 26, 1826. He was reared by 
his parents till he arrived at the age of twenty-one 
years; he then made a trip to Wisconsin, bringing 
a team through for John Arnold, where he re- 
mained about eleven months. He then came 
back to Ohio. He then engaged to perform 
labor on a farm for Silas Bland, with whom he con- 
tinued about three years. In December, 1848, he 
married Augusta Bland, a daughter of B. Bland. 
She was born in 1831. After his marriage he 
located near Fallsburgh where he purchased thirty 
acres of land, and remained about seven years. 
He then sold out, and moved to Perry township; 
while there, he rented a farm, and remuined three 
years; he then came back to Fallsbury township, 
and purchased the Bland farm, where he then 
moved his family, and remained about four years. 
He then sold this farm, purchasing the Bright 
farm, where he moved and now resides; while liv- 
ing near Fallsbury, his companion died June 13, 
1860. She was the mother of four children, viz: 
Thomas H., born November 1, 1849; George F., 
May 25, 1852, Silas L., January 15, 1856, and died 
October, 1863; Volia B., July 22,1359. Atter the 
death of his wife, Mr. Legg remained a widower 


They came to this county- 


till April 2, 1863, when he married Martha J. 
Eavens, a daughter of Leander and Jane Eavens. 
She was born October 6, 1840. After his second 
marriage he located on the farm spoken of where 
he nowresides. Mr. and Mrs. Legg are the parents 
of two daughters: Anna M., born June 19, 1866, 
and Jennie, June 3, 1870. He and his companion 
are consistent members of the Methodist Episcopal 
church of Pleasant Valley. 


FRANKLIN TOWNSHIP. 


Lacey, Stacy.—This aged citizen of Franklin 
township, who recently died, was born in Loudoun 
couny, Virginia, in the year 1793, and was married to 
Mahala Sanford, also a native of Loudoun county, 
Virginia. In 1831 Mr. Lacey removed from Virginia 
to this county. After he arrived he resided in New- 
ark about two years, but the rest of his life was 
spent in this township. In early life he joined the 
Methodist church, but when physical feebleness, 
attendant upon old age, overtook him, he severed 
his connection with this denomination and united 
with the Lutheran church, which is situated in the 
vicinity of his residence. Mr. Lacey aimed to 
live a straightforward, prompt and consistent life, 
in all his dealings with his fellow men, and the 
confidence, esteem and respect with which all who 
knew him regarded him, manifest the complete suc- 
cess of his ambition. Of: Mr. Lacey’s ten chil- 
dren, four—Mary C., Ann Eliza, Townsend L., and 
Isabella—are dead. Caroline, the widow of Parker 
L. Morgan, lives in Licking township; Leah Jane, 
wife of Abraham Armstrong, and William W., re- 
side in Newark; Charlotte lives at home. Walter M. 
is adentist. He is widely known asa ready debater 
and extensive historian. Henry is a_ physician. 
He attended lectures at St. Louis and Columbus, 
and graduated at the Ohio Medical college of Cin- 
cinnati in 1861. In the summer of 1862 he 
enlisted in the One Hundred and First Ohio vol- 
unteer infantry, and was commissioned sergeant. 
At Chickamauga he was captured and confined in 
Libby prison. He was afterwards exchanged, vis- 
ited home in December, 1863, and rejoined his 
regiment in January, 1864, and resigned on ac- 
count of ill health in November, 1864. He is 
now practicing medicine in this township. 


Lamp, Davip J., born in the village of Amster- 
dam, Licking county, June 30, 1847, the ninth of 
a family of ten children. His father, Jacob Lamp, 
was born in Frederick county, Virginia, in 1794, 
and emigrated to Belmont county, Ohio, and from 
there to Licking county in 1835. His mother, 
Catharine Stacher, was born in Washington 
county, Pennsylvania. He married Julia Wiley, 
a native of Jacksontown, March 22, 1866, and has 
five children: Lily V., Jacob A., Marion J., Margery 
A.,and Thomas E. Mrs. Lamp’s father, Alfred 
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Wiley, a tailor by trade, was born in Virginia, and 
her mother, Mary J. Mossman, born in Ireland, 
came to this country with her parents when three 
months old. Mr. Lamp has always lived in Am- 
sterdam, except four years, 1866 to 1870, in 
Franklin county, one in Jersey township, and one 
in Jacksontown. He isa farmer, and has also 
owned a portable saw-mill, from 1870 to 1880. 
He and his wife are members of the Christian 
Union church. 


GRANVILLE TOWNSHIP. 


LINNELL, KNowLes, Granville, was born in Tol- 
land, Hampden county, Massachusetts, May 3o, 
1788, and was the filth of seven children born to 
Zeuriah and Joseph Linnell. He was one of the 
original Granville colony, and died in that place 
July 16, 1875, in his eighty-eighth year. Mr. Lin- 
nell,:with his parents and most of his brothers and 
sisters, left their home in Massachusetts, October 
19, 1805, arriving in Granville December roth. 
They came with a wagon, two yoke of oxen, anda 
horse. He remained, during his life, one of the 
most influential and highly respected citizens of 
Granville. 


LINNELL, JOSEPH, Granville, was born in Barn- 
stable county, Massachusetts, October 5, 1782; he 
came to Granville in 1808, and resided there until 
his. death, which occurred about the middle of 
February, 1871, in the eighty-ninth year of his age; 
he was among the best of that fine class of pioneers 
that settled in Granville, and was highly esteemed 
by the community in which he lived so many years. 


LitrLe, THomas, Granville, deceased, of Scotch 
descent, was born in Monmouth county, New Jersey, 
in 1775; he married Miss Lydia Jackson in 1793; 
born in New Jersey in1768. “They settled in Mon- 
mouth county, New Jersey, where they remained un- 
til 1805; they migrated to Lycoming county, Penn- 
sylvania ; lived there ten years, and,in i815, they 
came to Licking county; arrived in Granville 
township December 13, 1815. Vhey moved 
into a house on the Canfield’s farm. He pur- 
chased the farm now owned by T. J. Robin- 
son, on Centerville street, at a cost of eleven 
dollars per acre. The only improvement on 
the land was a small clearing and a few acres of 
wheat sowed. Mr. Little at once went to work to 
erect a cabin, which he completed and moved his 
family into it some time in May, 1816, This served 
them for a dwelling house until, in 1820, he burned 
brick and erected a two-story brick residence on 
the farm, and abandoned the log cabin; he followed 
farming as his vocation. His companion deceased 
in 1847, aged seventy-nine years; he survived 
her until 1863, aged eighty-eight years and six 
hmonts. 


They reared a family of four children, | 


viz.: Jane, born in New Jersey in 1797, married 
Gerrard P. Bancroft, in 1814, and is now living in 
Granville ; Theophilus Little, born in New Jersey, 
in 1797, migrated to Licking county, Ohio, with his 
parents in 1815; married Eunice Weeks, March 
29, 1825; born September 11, 1801, who migrated 
with her parents, Joseph H. and Mary Weeks, to 
Licking county in 1815. They settled on the Lit- 
tle homestead; remained until 1855; he sold the 
home farm, purchased a farm in Harrison town- 
ship, same county; lived there until 1864; he 
sold his farm, purchased property, and moved to 
Granville, where he deceased, July 2, 1876; his 
companion is still surviving him; he followed farm- 
ing as his vocation. They celebrated their golden 
wedding in 1875; they reared a family of six 
children: Lydia M., Henry J., Eunice and The- 
ophilus (twins), Jane E. and Caroline. All are liv- 
ing except Eunice, who deceased November 3, 1860. 
Mary A., second daughter of Thomas and Lydia 
Little, was born in New Jersey, in 1801; married 
Holmes Mead in 1825, who deceased in Kansas, 
August 10, 1874; she is now living in Granville. 
Hannah W., third daughter, was born in New Jer- 
sey in 1807; married Joseph Linnell in 1856, who 
deceased February 14, 1871; she is now residing 
in Granville. 
HARTFORD TOWNSHIP. 


LAKE, JESSE, farmer and stockdealer, born in 
this county in 1842, was married in 1862 to Miss 
Flora L. Wright, daughter of James N. Wright, of 
this county. She was born in 1845. They are 
the parents of three children: J. W., deceased, 
and H. E., and L. V. Mr. Lake ownsa good farm 
of one hundred and seventy-five acres, and isa di- 
rector of the Hartford Central Agricultural society. 


Laturop, Mrs. Errie.—She was born in Bran- 
don, Iowa, in 1859. Her father (Dr. Stimson) 
came from Vermont at the age of eight years. He 
married a lady in Athens county, Ohio, in 1853, 
and in 1857 he removed to Brandon, Iowa. In 
1861 he again removed to this State, and has 
resided here ever since. He is a physician by pro- 
fession and now practices at Pataskala, this county. 
Mrs. Lathrop has one sister, living at home with her 
parents, and a sisterand brother are dead. Mrs. 
Lathrop was married to Mr. J. H. Lathrop, in 
August, 1879. Mr. Lathrop’s father (Mr. Horace 
Lathrop) was born in Edgar county, New York, in 
1812; came with his father’s family in 1815 to 
Granville; resided in Granville eighteen years, and 
in 1833 removed to the farm where he now lives, 
Mrs. Catharine Lathrop, wife of Horace, was born 
in the city of New York in 1816. She removed 
to Delaware county, Ohio, in 1836. She was mar- 
ried to Mr. H. Lathrop, in 1844. They had two 
children, one son died at the age of seventeen, 
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and the other is the husband of the subject of this 

sketch. Mr. J. H. Lathrop was born in 1847, and 

has followed farming since attaining his majority. 
JERSEY TOWNSHIP. 

LEHEW, JOHN (deceased), was born in Zanesville, 
Ohio, May 4, 1825. When about ten years old 
his father’s family moved to McKean township, 
and about six years later he came to this township. 
Learning the carpenter trade with his brother in 
Muskingum county, he stayed there several years, 
then returned to this township. He was married 
February 1, 1855, to Eliza Cramer, a native of 
Union county, Pennsylvania, who came to this 
county with her father, Joseph Cramer, when she 
was eight years old. By this marriage he had five 
children: Emma, Joseph, Sarah Ida, Ellen L., and 
John Sperry. Mrs. Lehew has been deeply be- 
reaved by the loss of her husband and two chil- 
dren within a year—all dying of consumption. 
Mr. Lehew died February 17, 1880, Sarah Ida, 
July 23, 1879, aged eighteen years, seven months, 
and seventeen days; Joseph, February 22, 1880, 
aged twenty-one years, nine months, and twenty- 
nine days. All were prepared to pass through the 
dark portals of death, having assurance in the 
Christian’s reward beyond. Mr. Lehew had been 
an exemplary member of the Christian Union 
church for thirty-eight years, and the children 
had united with the same church. 


LICKING TOWNSHIP. 


Layton, Francis M., was born April 26, 1822, 
in Madison county, Virginia, the son of Richard 
and Amelia (Liland) Layton, who came to Licking 
county December 27, 1827. He was married, 
January 19, 1844, to Hannah Meredith, of Licking 
county, Ohio. Result of this marriage five chil- 
dren: Angeline, James K., Eliza, Ameiia, and 
Susan P., all living and married; three in Licking 
county, Ohio, and two in Terre Haute, Indiana. 
Mrs. Layton died December 20, 1853, in her 
twenty-eighth year, and Mr. Layton married again 
January 17, 1865, to Lucinda P. Gray, of Licking 
county. Result of this marriage, one child, Sam- 
uel Herrick, born October 16, 1866. James is a 
lumber deater. Angeline’s husband was treasurer 
of Vigo county, Indiana, for a number of years, 
and is now a candidate for State senator on the 
Greenback ticket. Mr. Layton has been a mem- 
ber of the Methodist Episcopal church of Jack- 
sontown, for over twenty-nine years, has been a 
trustee of the same church over twenty years; 
was one of the organizers of George’s chapel in 
1878; was one of the charter members of the 
Sons of Temperance, of Linnville, of some one 
hundred and twenty-five members, and superin- 
tendent and class leader’ of Sabbath-school at 


George’s chapel. 
32 


LIMA TOWNSHIP. 


Layron, JAMeEs, post office, Summit Station, 
born in that historical valley, the Shenandoah, 
June 29, 1818. The subject of this sketch has 
had an eventful life. His occupation to the age of 
sixteen was that of a farmer, but on leaving home at 
this time he came to Burlington township, and soon 
settled in Fairfield; where he adopted the trade of 
miller and followed it for thirty-five years. There 
was but one mill in the township at this time, lo- 
cated at Homer. He moved to Utica, and again 
to McConnelville, where he resided ten years. 
In 1850 he married Miss Maria E. Patterson, 
daughter of James Patterson, one of the pioneers, 
he having settled here in 1819. Mr. Layton is one 
of the most esteemed of the many settlers of the 
county. 

McKEAN TOWNSHIP. 


Lakr, Martin, was born January 4, 1839, in this 
county; 1s the son of Elias and Charlotte Lake, 
whe came to this countyin 1808. He was married 
in 1865, to Parmelia A. Boyer, of this county, who 
was born in 1844. They have three children: 
Amanda A., born October, 1866; John W., born 
February, 1870; Ada Estella, born September, 
1873. Martin Lake located in McKean township in 
1858, where he has since resided, and is now living 
west of Fredonia; is a general farmer, stock raiser 
and wool grower. 


Lown, Joun, farmer and carpenter, was born in 
1817 in Virginia; is the son of Henry and Esther 
Lown, who came to this county in 1830, and lacat- 
ed in McKean township. They were the parents 
of ten children that grew to manhood and woman- 
hood. Henry Lown died in 1856. He was a 
cooper by trade but gave most of his attention to 
farming. John was married in 1841 to Kittie 
Blackbee, of this county, who was born in 18149, in 
Virginia, and came to this county with her parents 
in 1825. They have two children, one of whom 
is deceased. - Mary was born in 1851, received her 
education at the Ladies’ Baptist seminary, at Gran- 
ville, and was married to Edwin Glinn, of this 
county, a farmer, and is now living on the old 
homestead. ‘They have two children. Mr. Lown 
has always been an energetic man and is highly es- 
teemed by all his acquaintances. Mr. Henry Lown 
died in 1875, aged eighty-two years. 

MONROE_TOWNSHIP. 


Lewis, Grorce W., proprietor Lewis house, 
Johnstown, Ohio, was born March 28, 1830, in 
Berkshire township, Delaware county, Ohio; re- 
moved to Johnstown, March 29, 1839, where he 
has since lived. He received his education at the 
district schools in Licking county. He followed 
farming about fifteem years. He commenced 
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butchering in the spring of 1873, which he has fol- 
lowed ever since. He married Justa A. Shafer, 
December 6, 1849. She was born August 4, 1831, 
in Luzerne county, Pennsylvania. She 1s the fifth 
child of Christopher S. and Catharine Shafer. 
David Lewis, father of the subject of this sketch, 
was born February 9, 1783, in Connecticut, and 
emigrated to Ohio in 1826, locating in Delaware 
county, March 29, 1839; he with his wife and chil- 
dren came to Licking county, where he remained 
until his death, August 1, 1867. His wife died 
December 24, 1870. Mr. and Mrs. Lewis, propri- 
etors of the Lewis house, are among the most hos- 
pitable hotel keepers of Licking county. 
CITY,0OF NEWARK. 

LATIMER, JAMES P., physician, office, west side 
square, Newark. Dr. Latimer is a native of Stark 
courity, Ohio, but was raised principally in Rich- 
land county. He attended school at the Wooster 
university, the Western Reserve Medical college, 
Cleveland, and at Baltimore. He graduated in 
medicine in the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, Baltimore. He located in Newark in the 
spring of 1880. He makes a specialty of diseases 
of the ear, throat, and nasal passages. 


Lioyp, GreorGe R., was born in Pheenixyville, 
Pennsylvania, January 1, 1848; was married Janu- 
ary 20, 1878, to Rebecca Geary, of Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania; she was born June 9, 1854. They 
have one son, Arthur, born February 27, 1879. 
Mr. Lloyd is the son of George Lloyd, by occupa- 
tion formerly was roll-turner in rolling mill. He 
now is in the employ of Oren Ingman, in the 
grocery business. His wife is the daughter of 
Edw. and Ann Geary, who live in Kansas. 


Lotr, Mrs. Lypia, widow of Harrison Lott. 
Her maiden name was Lydia Nichols; she was 
born at St. Albans, this county, March 21, 1829; 
was married to Harrison Lott March ro, 1864. 
After her marriage she moved to Newark, on the 
place owned by her husband, on the outskirts of 
the city. Her husband was born in the year 1815, 
and was one of the old settlers of Licking county. 


He carried on the nursery business until his death, . 


April 9, 1870. After his death Mrs. Lott contin- 
ued the business until lately. She is now living on 
the homestead, and is farming her place. 


Lyon, U., grocer, No. 157, North Third street, 
Newark. Mr. Lyon is a native of Tompkins coun- 
ty, New York, where he was born February rr, 
1834, and when quite young, his parents moved 
into Chautauqua county, where he received his edu- 
cation in the district and select schools. In the 
year 1865 he came to Newark and bought out the 
firm of Rankin & Smucker, dealers in boots, shoes, 
hats, caps, etc., and after closing out this stock he 


engaged in general notions, toys, wood and willow 
ware, and musical instruments, which he conducted 
until 1867, when he engaged in the bottling busi- 
ness, in which he continued until 1877, when he 
moved out on his farm and engaged in agriculture, 
in which he continued three years, when in April, 
1880, he returned to Newark and purchased the 
stock of L. O. Granger, and engaged in the gro- 
cery business, in which he still continues. He 
occupies commodious rooms, twenty by one hun- 
dred feet, with cellarage, twenty by seventy-five 
feet, in which he keeps a large stock of first-class 
staple and fancy groceries, confectioneries, stone 
ware, wood and willow ware, smoked and sugar- 
cured hams, pickled pork, salt, flour, fish, and all 
the latest and best brands of cigars and tobacco. 
PERRY TOWNSHIP. 

LEATHERMAN, JOSEPH, post office, Perryton. Mr. 
Leatherman was born in Pennsylvania in 1797, 
and is of German extraction; came to this county 
the sixth of April, 1827, when there were but few 
settlers here, among whom were Allen Hall, Sam- 
uel Hickison, William Beckman, and a few others. 
Mr. Leatherman was married April 6, 1820, to 
Miss Sarah Smith, a resident of Washington county, 
Pennsylvania. They have had six children: George, 
fifty-nine years of age; Jonathan, seven months 
and twenty-five days; Cyrus, fifty-six; Joseph, 
fifty-four; Henry, fifty-one, and Jackson, forty- 
eight. Of these, Jackson took up arms in the 
cause of the Union, serving his full time, three 
years, at the close of which he was so disabled by 
the loss of sight (from which he has never fully re- 
covered) that he was obliged to quit the service. 
He is now a prosperous merchant and farmer of 
Kansas. The wife of Mr. Joseph Leatherman 
died on the fourteenth day of July, 1867. On the 
eighth day of February, 1869, Mr. Leatherman 
was again married, to Miss Catharine Bishop, a 
lady of German extraction. After years of toil 
and industry he disposed of his farm property, and 
now resides in Elizabethtown. 


Lippincorr, WILLIAM, carriage painter, post 
office, Perryton, was born in this county in 1844, 
was married in 1864 to Miss Rachel R. Nichols, 
and they have had two children—Charley O., born 
in 1866, and Harry U., born in 1868. Both boys 
attend school in Wheeling, where their grandparents 
reside, and are smart, attractive boys. Mr. Lip- 
pincott has been in the employ of T. H. Holman, 
as painter, for seven years, and has been engaged 
in his present vocation twenty-five years. 

ST. ALBANS TOWNSHIP. 


‘Lapp, JaMes R., Alexandria, Ohio, was born in 
Niagara county, New York, June 21, 1835, and 
resided with his parents until the sixteenth year of 
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his age, at which time he began to serve an ap- 
prenticeship with George W. Meader, of Union 
village, Washington county, New York, serving 
three years in that capacity. The remaining time, 
until he came to Ohio (in the fall of 1856), was 
spent in following his trade in different parts of the 
State. He enlisted as private in the United States 
service August 20, 1862, for three years, with M. 
‘M. Munson, of Granville, Ohio, and upon the 
completion of the company, it was assigned to the 
One Hundred .and Thirteenth regiment Ohio 
volunteers, organizing at Camp Chase, Ohio, and 
ranked as letter D. The regiment was assigned 
to General Rosecrans’ command, and accompanied 
him to Nashville, from thence to Chattanooga. 
At that point the regiment was assigned to Gen- 
eral Granger’s reserve corps. At the battle of 
Chickamauga he was in command of his company, 
whose loss was twenty-three out of forty-six, who 
participated in the fight. Under an order from 
Governor Tod, of Ohio, to send home one man 
from each company in every regiment of Ohio 
troops for the purpose of recruiting their decima- 
ated ranks, and those so selected were to be sol- 
diers, who by meritorious conduct, would be en- 
titled to a leave of absence, he was detailed for 
that duty and left camp near Chattanooga, October 
20, 1863, and arrived in Ohio November 2d, and 
remained until the following April, and rejoined 
his regiment at Rossville, Georgia. During Sher- 
man’s campaign against Atlanta, he participated in 
the following battles: Resaca, Peach ‘Tree 
Creek, Rome, Kenesaw Mountain, Buzzard’s 
Roost, and Jonesborough, besides several other 
minor engagements. He accompanied Sherman 
from Atlanta to the sea, participated in the battle 
of Bentonville, North Carolina, besides several 
skirmishes ex route. He was promoted second 
lieutenant August 25, 1863; promoted first lieu- 
tenant June 14, 1864; promoted adjutant Septem- 
ber 1, 1864, and promoted to captain May 8, 
1865, and assigned to duty as captain and inspec- 
tor general upon the staff of General John G. 
Mitchell, commanding second brigade, second di- 
vision of the Fourteenth army corps, in which po- 
sition he served until mustered out of service at 
Columbus, Ohio, July 10, 1865. May 17, 1866, 
he married Mary E. Van Buskirk, Caughter 
of John Van Buskirk, sr. He has filled several 
township offices since the wav, including that of 
justice of the peace, andclerk. At present 1s acting 


as notary public, and conducting the business of | 


carriage trimming, also largely engaged in horticul- 
ture. He is second to none in energy and 
benevolence. 


Lewis, D. W., farmer and stock grower, was 
born March 17, 1831, in Newport, Pembrokshire, 


Wales. John and Sarah Lewis, parents of the 
above, emigrated to Ohio in May, 1835, and pur- 
chased eighty acres of land where the subject of 
this sketch now resides. He has added more than 
three hundred acres to it. December 15, 1859, he 
married Margaret Williams, who was born in Dela- 
ware county, Ohio, December 24, 1857. They 
have two children—Lizzie A., born November ro, 
1860; Margaret M., born November 21, 1866. 
John Lewis, the father of this subject, reared six 
children—D. W., Samuel, Mary, Eliza, David, and 
Jane; D. W. and Mary live in St. Albans township, 
Samuel and Eliza in Delaware county, Ohio; David 
and Jane in Hancock county, Ohio. 


LyMAN, ABNER, farmer, post office, Alexandria, 
was born in Ontario county, New York, near Can- 
andaigua, November 1, 1811, where he remained 
with his parents, Abner and Tabitha Lyman, until 
1817, when he with the family went to Hardin 
county, Kentucky, and remained until 1820, when 
they removed to Louisville, Kentucky, making it 
their home for six years. About the year 1825 
Mrs. Lyman, mother of the subject of this sketch, 
moved with her family of seven children—Abner, 
Horace, Lovicia, Arga, Dorcas, John, and Hannah, 
to Ohio, Abner, the subject of this notice, being 
fifteen or sixteen years old, drove a yoke of oxen 
with a cart from Louisville to the southern part of 
this township, arriving about the twenty-seventh of 
October, 1825. The family stopped with an uncle, 
Laman Smith. Mr. Lyman’s mother was a widow 
a number of years, and the care of their affairs prin- 
cipally devolved upon him. His mother died 
when about sixty-two years of age, his father dying 
in the prime of manhood. Miss Betsey Hubbard, 
wife of Abner Lyman, was born September 30, 
1815, in Vermont, and was married to Mr. Lyman 
July 10, 1836, and had four children, two boys and 
two girls; Elizabeth, the eldest, married Mr. Rufus 
Wright; Horace married, first, Miss Levonia Der- 
man, by whom he has two children; she dying May, 
1871, he married Miss Dora Gardner. Sarah is 
still at home. Joseph A., the youngest son, en- 
listed October 9, 1861, in company B, Seventy- 
sixth regiment Ohio volunteer infantry, and partic- 
ipated in the following engagements: Fort Henry, 
Fort Donelson, Pittsburgh Landing, Island No, 
10, Pea Ridge, Murfreesboro, New Madrid, Siege 
of Vicksburgh, after which engagements he was 
ordered to the front and _ participated in the 
battles of Mission Ridge, Lookout Mountain, and 
Ringgold. The twenty-fifth, twenty-sixth, and twen- 
ty-seventh of November, 1863, he led the regiment 
up the mountain, though a private, and was the 
first man shot out of the regituent, being shot once 
through the hand and twice through the left lung. 
He was born March 7, 1846. 
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UNION TOWNSHIP. 


Ler, James A., farmer, post office, Granville, 
Ohio.——He was born in Carroll county, Ohio, July 
4, 1839, and was married to S. J. Moorehead 
March 29, 1866,and moved to Union township in 
1878; he has six children—two girls and four boys. 
His father is still living, but his mother is dead; 
his father had ten children—six boys and four girls. 


WASHINGTON TOWNSHIP. 


Lamson, Harrison A., was born April 6, 1818, 
in Fayette county, Pennsylvania. His parents 
moved to Washington township, Licking county, 
Ohio, in 1822. His parents were farmers, and 
owned a farm in what is known and called Dog 
Hollow. (The name originated by a man by the 
name of Rogers, in consequence of a family by the 
name of Archer, living in that neighborhood, keep- 
ing so.many dogs, he being a great hunter.) Mr. 
Lamson’s father was born June 22, 1769, and died 
in 1847. His mother was born in 1789, and died 
in 1873. Her maiden name was Rosanna Rogers. 
Mr. Lamson remained at home with his parents, 
working on the farm, and attending school in the 
winter, kept in a log cabin by Archey Wilson. The 
cabin was made, as all others were made at that 
time, large fire place and chimney of sticks, and 
window panes made of paper greased. Here he 
remained until the spring of 1839, when he went 
to Granville to learn his trade. He remained here 
one year with Sennett & Connett, when he came 
to Utica and worked for Amos McKinley, and, 
after this, for Mr. King. He was married to 
Laura Benedict in 1840. By this marriage they 
had seven children, all living—Elizabeth was born 
in 1842, Rosanna in 1844, Thadeaus in 1846, 
Franklin ia 1847, Eliza in 1849, Josephine in 1851, 
and John F. in 1856. In 1850 he moved with his 
family to Fredonia, Licking county, and carried on 
the wagon business until 1856, when he returned 
to Utica, where he has since resided. His wife 
died in the spring of 1856. John F. was but eight 
days old when his mother died. Qn his return to 
Utica he worked for Mr. Ball, and married Nancy 
Still, a widow with two children—Newton and 
Amanda, Was married January 8, 1857. By this 
marriage they had one child, born in October, 1857. 
His father’s farm was school lands, and cost at that 
time one dollar and twenty-five cents per acre. 
There were but ten acres cleared of sixty-six pur- 
chased. His brother purchased the farm at his 
father’s death, of the heirs, subject to the widow’s 
dower. Mr. Lamson’s children are all living, and, 
at this time, he has twenty-six grandchildren. 


BENNINGTON TOWNSHIP. 


McComper, ALBERT, blacksmith, was born in 
Troy, New York, in 1852; he lived at home until 


the age of fourteen, when he went to Detroit, Mich- 
igan, where he learned his trade. After working 
in various places and States, he moved to Apple- 


ton. In 1879 he married Miss Kate Rush, of | 
Coshocton. Miss Rush was born in 1853, in 
Coshocton, Ohio. Mr. McComber is a finished 
workman. 


McCurnrock, W. W., farmer, was born in this 
county in 1833. His father, John McClintock, was 
born in Westmoreland county, Pennsylvania, in 
His wife, Mary Fulton, was born in the 
same county in 1793. They came to the county 
when the country was covered with timber. Mr. 
McClintock died in 1858, and his wife died in 
1868. The subject of this sketch married Miss 
Lucy Taft, of Knox county, in 1858. She died 
in 1864. They had two children, John and Mary. 
He again married in 1866, Miss Larien, daughter 
of John Larien, of this county. ‘They have four 
children: Winnie, Jessie, Willie, and Hallie. Mr. 
McClintock has sixty head of registered sheep, 
some fine cattle, and some fine grade sheep. His 
brother Joseph, was in the United States service 
five years. 


17906. 


Meyers, F. R., grocer, born in 1836, in this 
county. After becoming of age he worked in a 
saw-mill as engineer, six years, when he was drafted 
into the nine months service, entering company H, 
Seventy-sixth Ohio volunteer infantry, Colonel 
Charles Wood commanding. He was in the en- 
gagement at Arkansas Post; from there the com- 
mand was sent to Young’s Point, where they lay 
until March 1, 1863, when he was sent to the 
general hospital, having contracted a dangerous 
disease of the heart, from which he is still suffer- 
ing. He was honorably discharged from the 
service on the eighth of July, 1863. He was 
married in 1857, to Miss Sarah Eirp, of this 
county, daughter of Caleb Eirp. Miss Eirp was 
born in 1842. They are the parents of three 
children, two being married. After leaving the 
army he was engaged in selling notions on the 
road until 1876, when he engaged in the grocery 
trade in Appleton. 


BURLINGTON TOWNSHIP 


MarueEws, Isaac, dealer in carriages, harness 
etc., born in 1822, in Knox county, Ohio, came to 
this county in 1841. He was married in 1843, to 
Miss Martha J. Hunter, of this county; she was 
born in 1825, in this county. They are the parents 
of nine children: Marquis L., George W., Colum- 
bus D. (deceased), died in the army, being a mem- 
ber of the Seventy-sixth Ohio volunteer infantry ; 
Caroline, Sarah M., Martha J., Isaac (deceased), 
Mary J. (deceased), William G. Mr. Mathews is 
engaged in the sale of carriages; made princi- 
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pally in Cincinnati and Dayton. He began the 
business four years ago, when he also began the 
sale of factory made harness. He enjoys a large 
trade and gives good satisfaction. 

EDIEN TOWNSHIP. 


MecWittiams, G. S.—William McWilliams, the 
grandfather of the subject of this sketch, came 
from Ireland about the time of the Revolutionary 

war, in which he fought on the American side. 
After the close of the war he settled near Wheel- 
ing, West Virginia. His oldest son by his second 
wife was called John McWilliams who was born 
in 1795, and came with his father to Belmont 
county, when he was about four years old. He 
married Lydia Furgenson. Soon after their mar- 
riage they came to Knox county on a sled. They 
were accompanied by a dog, which became dis- 
satisfied soon after they reached Knox county, and 
one evening he set off for his old home, making 
the entire distance of one hundred miles in less 
than one night. They settled in Knox county, 
where, in 1830, G. S. McWilliams was born. In 
1856 he married Martha Rice, whose grandfather, 
Thomas Rice, spent his life in Pennsylvania, at 
Rice’s landing on the Monongahela river, where 
Thomas Rice, Mrs. McWilliams’ father, was born 
_ January 8, 1809. He started in the world with an 
axe which was his only capital. He soon acquired 
a wagon and two good horses. In 1831 he married 
Martha Simpkins, and about four years after their 
“marriage they came to Ohio in what was then 
known as a Pennsylvania schooner wagon. Mr. 
Rice was compelled, on account of the high life of 
his horses to procure a saddle and ride horseback 
almost the entire distance. They settled in Knox 
county, where, in 1838, Martha Rice was born. 
After her marriage with Mr. McWilliams they 
lived in Knox county until 1866, when they became 
residents of Eden township, this county, where 
they now reside ina home, which, for comfort and 
beauty, is not surpassed in the township. ‘They 
are the parents of three children: James A., 
Thomas R. and Anna, who are all yet at home. 
FALLSBURY TOWNSHIP. 

Moran, WILLIAM, farmer, post office, Fallsburgh, 
‘was born in St. Mary’s county, Maryland, August 
19, 1805, and remained with his parents until 
the age of ten years, when his mother died, and his 
sister took him to Baltimore, where he was raised 
among strangers. While there he learned the shoe- 
maker trade. He then set out to work journey 
work. This he continued until April 28, 1827, 
when he was married to Rachel Flaharty, who was 
born in Harper county, Maryland, February 17, 
1806. After his marriage he continued in Mary- 
land, working at his trade until 1834, when he 
came to Ohio with his family, landing in Mus- 


kingum county, where he remained about four 
years. He then moved to Fallsbury township, where 
he remained about four years, and moved to Van 
Wert county, remaining there about four years. 
He then moved back to Licking county, making a 
purchase of a farm of eighty acres, where he lo- 
cated and continued to live until 1861, when he 
sold his farm and purchased the farm formerly 
owned by Rake Straw, where he then moved, and 
now resides. By their union they became the par- 
ents of twelve children, seven sons and five daugh- 
ters, eight of whomare living. William Moran had 
five sons in the late Rebellion; Thomas Moran en- 
listed in 1864 and died near Arlington Heights, 
Virginia; William, John and Joshua Moran all en- 
listed in the Seventy-sixth Ohio volunteer infantry, 
company A. 


Myers, JONATHAN W.,, farmer, post office, Per- 
ryton. He isason of Lambert and Mary Myers, 
and was born in Carroll county, Ohio, August 30, 
1837. In 1844-he was brought to Licking county 
by his parents, who located in Fallsbury township, 
where he was raised. After attaining his majority 
he was employed to work by the month and by the 
day among the farmers; this he continued to do 
until his marriage, January 10, 1863. He married 
Miss Teressa Baughman, daughter of William and 
Mary Baughman. She was born in Fallsbury 
township, August 30, 1838. After his marriage 
Mr. Myers removed to and farmed his father-in- 
law’s place about two years and a half; he then 
moved to Hanover township: and farmed W, Bar- 
rick’s place about five years; he then purchased the 
old homestead in Fallsbury township, where he 
moved, and now resides. Mr. and Mrs. Myers are 
the parents of ten children, eight sons and two 
daughters, eight of whom are living. 


Myers, Wixiiam H., farmer, post office, Perry- 
ton, was born in Carroll county, April 24, 1842, 
was brought to.Licking county by lis parents when 
a child, his father locating in Fallsbury township. 
At the age of twelve years his mother died; he still 
remained with his father until at the age of twenty 
years his father died, leaving him without a home; 
he was then employed to work by the day and 
month among the farmers. He continued thus en- 
gaged for about five years. Since that time has 
made his home with William Baughman. 

FRANKLIN ‘TOWNSHIP. 

MoTuerspaw, Samuen.—-Mr.  Motherspaw’s 
father, Daniel, was one of the old settlers of Lick- 
ing county, and was born in 1786 in Pennsylvania, 
He came here with his uncle, Henry Benner, in 
1810, and first settled on the North Fork in New- 
ton township, In 1812 he enlisted in the war, and 
served under General Harrison. He married 
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Christina Feazel, who was born in Shenandoah 
county, Virginia, and came to Licking county in 
1805. By this marriage there were six children, 
three boys and three girls, only two of whom, Sam- 
uel, and his twin-brother, John, lived to the age of 
maturity. Samuel was born June 21, 1825, and 
has always lived in this township. He was mar- 
ried November 11, 1847, to Mary Ann Swisher, who 
was born in this township, Their children are 
Sarah Alvira, wife of Harvey Cooperider, born 
October 22, 1848, Elenora, H., wife of James M. 
Dusthimer, born May 30, 1851; Sevilla Christina, 
wife of Samuel Parr, born June 28, 1853; Mary 
Louisa, born June 14, 1855, who died when five 
years old; Emma Victorine, born May 23, 1858, 
who also died young; and John W.L., born July 
10, 1864. Mr. Motherspaw and wife are members 
of the Lutheran church, as was his father before 
him. He moved to his present residence, the 
old Armstrong place, thirteen years ago, and ex- 
pects to make it his home during life. In addition 
to general farming Mr. Motherspaw pays special 
attention to the raising of thoroughbred Spanish 
registered sheep. 


MoTHERSPAW, S. J.—The subject of this sketch, 
one of the young farmers of Franklin township, 
was born November 27, 1850. He is the son of 
John and the grandson of Daniel Motherspaw, 
who came here in 1810, from Pennsylvania. His 
maternal grandparents, John and Eva Feazel, were 
among the few earliest settlers of the township, 
moving from Shenandoah county, Virginia, in Oc- 
tober, 1805. Mr. Motherspaw has two sisters, Lu- 
cinda, and Amelia, the wife of Horace M. Coulter. 
He was married September 16, 1875, to Anna 
Rebecca Fravel, the daughter of Aaron and Isabel 
Fravel, of Shenandoah county, Virginia. 


GRANVILLE TOWNSHIP. 


MaALLory, LuTHrEr, deceased, was born in Ver- 
mont, October 9,1794. He migrated with his par- 
ents, Luther and Aseneth Mallory, to Licking 
county, Ohio. They arrived at Newark October 
g, 1809; remained until February 10, 1810; then 
moved ona farm in Granville township, now owned 
by Andrew Deets, where they remained until de- 
ceased. He was reared a farmer, and followed 
farming, fruit-growing and grafting fruit trees as his 
vocation. He married Elizabeth Metcalf in 1821, 
born in 1803; daughter of James and Mary Met- 
calf. ‘They settled in Granville township, where 
they remained until he deceased in 1864. His 
wife is still living. They reared two children: 
Aseneth, married George Kline, and John O., born 
May to, 1825; married Nancy Vanatta, and lives 
in Gianville township on the Cherry Valley road. 


Moorr, Cyrus, deceased, was born in Litch- 


field county, Connecticut, July 22, 1786. He 
migrated to Licking county, Ohio, in 1809, and 
located in Granville township, making his home 
with his brother, Frederick Moore, who migrated 
from Granville, Massachusetts, to this county, with 
the colony in 1805, and settled on Loudon street, 
Granville township, where he purchased and im- 
proved a farm. Mr. Moore worked on a farm for 
Jesse Munson and others as a laborer for several 
years. In 1812 he purchased the land or farm, 
now owned by his son, Samuel R. Moore, on Lou- 
don street, Granville township, on which he made 
improvements. January 11, 1816, he married 
Sarah Morgan, of Muskingum county, Ohio, 
born in Georgetown, Delaware, September 30, 
1793. They lived in the heuse with his 
brother until the following spring; by this time 
he erected a cabin on his land, in which they 
moved, and lived for several years, when he built 
a large and more convenient dwelling house where 
they passed the remainder of their days. His com- 
panion departed this life October 11, 1868. He 
deceased August 18, 1869. He served in the War 
of 1812. ‘They reared a family of four children: 
Eliza, born September 21, 1817; Samuel R., June 
8, 1819; Lucy M., November 16, 1829, and died 
November 20, 1855; Nira A., born August 24, 
1837. The father of David Moore migrated to 
Licking county in 1817 or ’18, where he deceased 
in 1841, aged eighty-nine years. 


FaMILY OF EPHRAIM Munson.—Ephraim Mun- 
son, was born in Wallingford, Connecticut, early in 
the eighteenth century, and married Comfort Cur- 
tis. Their children were as follows: Jesse, born 
December 5, 1740; Jerod, born 1742; Margery, 
born 1744; Ephralm, born 1745; Thaddeus and 
Comfort, twins, born 1747; Hannah, born 1749; 
Adah, born 1751. 

Jesse Munson.—His wife, Miriam, was born in 
Granville, Massachusetts, October 27, 1746. 
Their children were as follows: Lydia, born Janu- 
ary 18, 1768; Lovicy, born August 16, 1769; 
Miriam, born June 29, 1771; Comfort, born April 
23, 1773; Adah, born July 16, 1775; Jesse, jr., 
born November 12, 1777; Jeremiah, born May 27, 
1780; Claricy, born June 9, 1782; Augustine, 
born September 30, 1783. Lydia married Timo- 
thy Rose. Their children were as follows: 
Claricy, married Samuel Bancroft; Samantha, mar- 
ried William Stedman; Lovicy, married C. Dickin- 
son 5 , married William Clemons; Timothy, 
married Matilda Mead; Samuel, married 
Twining; Almira, married H. L. Bancroft. 

C. Dickinson married Lovicy Munson in 178--, 
Their children were as follows: Cromwell, Jesse, 
Alpheus, and Comfort. 

Samuel Clark married Miriam Munson in 178-. 
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Their children were as follows: Delilah, married 
James Alexander; Miriam, married Thomas Spell- 
man; Rawley, married Martha Patch; Matilda, 
married Henry Clemons; Miletus, married Mary 


Parsons; Nancy, married —-——- Havens. 
Jasper Marvin married Comfort Munson in 
179-. Their children were as follows: Susan, 


married Judge Walden in 1810; Comfort, married 
: — Goodrich in 1812; Sylvanus Marvin, born 
in 1799; Comfort, widow of Jasper Marvin, mar- 
ried Landon. They had one son, Mun- 
son Landon, born in 1803. 

Justin Hillyer married Adah Munson in 179-. 
Their children were as follows: Rhoda, married 
Elijah Hunt; Adah, married Jotham Clapp; Sarah, 
married C. K. Warner; Justin, married Bathsheba 
Howe; Truman, married Lovicy Rugg; Orlena, 
married E. C. Wright; Virgil, married 
Richards; Horace, married Graves; Lydi-, 
married J. N. Fassett; Lewis, married — Rog- 
ers; George, married — Ring. 


Jesse Munson married Hannah Hubbard. - 


Thei children were as follows: Claracy, married 
E. Abbott; Lucy, married L. D. Mower; Jasper, 
married Harriet Hubbard; Hannah, married Da- 
vid Putnam. 

Jeremiah Munson married in 179-._ Their chil- 
dren were as follows: Lorenzo, married ———— ; 
Jeremiah, married Susan Reed; Jerusha, married 
Elias Fassett; Francis, married. — ; George, 
married — Cook. Jeremiah married for his 
second wife Harriet Warner, who is yet living in 
Newark, at the age of eighty-seven; they had one 
daughter, Martha. 

Augustine Munson was born September, 1783, 
and married Polly Mead (who was born February 
22, 179-), May 26, 1812. Their children were as 
follows: Mary, born June, 1813, and married By- 
ron Hayes, December 25, 1835; James Alexander, 
born February 4, 1815; Gustavus Adolphus, born 
September 11, 1816, married Almena Conklin, 
November, 1841; Lucien B., born September 20, 
1818, married Mary Ann Ackley, February, 1855; 
Lorinda, born November 30, 1819, married Rollin 
C. Jewett, May, 1842; Marion M., born Septem- 
ber 24, 1822, married Emma C. Culbertson, July 
25, 1850; Micajah T. Williams Munson, born 
March 27, 1826, died March, 1850. 


Munson, Captain M. M., was the son of Gen- 
eral Augustine Munson, and was born on the old 
homestead, on Centerville street, Granville town- 
ship, September 24, 1822, and intermarried with 
Miss Emma C. Culbertson, July 25, 1850. He 
has been most of his life engaged in agricultural 
pursuits, and was for many years an efficient officer 
of the Licking County Agricultural society. Cap- 
tain Munson has lived most of his life in Licking 


county, the exception being a number of years 
that he spent in Miami county, Ohio, where he 
conducted a newspaper. Captain Munson was 
patriotic during the late rebellion, and raised a 
company for the Union army, which he com- 
manded while his health permitted. He is at 
present a member of the State board of equaliza- 
tion, and has always been a very popular gentle- 
man, Captain Munson is an intelligent, energetic, 
enterprising, upright, useful, industrious man, and 
an exceedingly affable, genial gentleman, who has 
“troops of friends.” 
HANOVER TOWNSHIP. 

McDanikeL, GrorGE W., post office, Claylick, a 
farmer by occupation, the son of Bartholomew and 
Sarah Ann McDaniel, was born March 11, 1838, 
in Muskingum county. His parents came to Mus- 
kingum county from Maryland at an early day and 
settled in Licking township; here he reared a tam- 
ily of eleven children, consisting of seven sons and 
four daughters. The subject of this sketch was 
married March 19, 1861, to Naomi Brown, the 
daughter of John C. and Elizabeth Brown. She 
was born March 28, 1835, in Bowling Green town- 
ship, near Brownsville. Her father was born in 
Bowling Green township and her mother came 
from Pennsylvania. ‘They were married in 1832, 
and settled in Bowling Green township, where they 
reared a family of eight children, consisting of four 
sons and four daughters. Mr. and Mrs. McDaniel 
are the parents of three children—-Louisa A., born 
December 22, 1861; John W., born December 6, 
1867; Franklin O., born May 27, 1871. Mr. Me- 
Daniel lives in the southern part of Hanover town- 
ship, about two miles and a half southeast of Clay- 
lick post office. 


McVIcKEk, JOHN, post office, Hanover, dealer 
in patent medicines.-He was born January 17, 
1836, in Perryville, Ashland county. He is the 
son of Jonathan and Sarah (Buchanan) McVicker. 
He came to Hanover March 3, 1846, and has since 
lived here. He was married December 19, 1858, 
to Augusta Fletcher, the daughter of John and 
Sarah Fletcher. She was born in 1836, in Madison 
township. By this marriage they have five chil- 
dren: Lizzic, Earnest, William Walter, Nellie and 
Irene. Mr. McVicker served a term of three 
years in the late war, in company I’, ‘Twelfth Ohio 
volunteer infantry. He was first under Captain 
Legg, and after his resignation he was under Cap- 
tain John Lewis, of Xenia. He was mustered into 
the service June 22, 1861, and mustered out July 
11, 1864. ‘lhe enlistment took place June 18, 
1861. He participated in some of the more im- 
portant battles during his term of service. ‘The 
first being at Skery Creek, Virginia, July 7, 1861; 
at Colfax, September 10, 1861; at the second battle 
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of Bull Run, August 27th; at Frederick City, Mary- 
land, September t2th; at South Mountain, Septem- 
ber 14th; at Antietam, September 17th. After the 
last named battle the Twelfth regiment came back, 
and took the Kanawha valley which had been oc- 
cupied by the confederates. This was in the fall 
of 1861, and in December they went into quarters 
at Fayetteville. Here they remained until May, 
when they were attacked by the confederates whom 
they drove back a distance of twenty-five miles. 
After this the regiment to which Mr. McVicker be- 
longed, was called back to Ohio to participate in 
the defence of that State against Morgan’s raid. 
After capturing one thousand five hundred of 
Morgan’s men, and handing them over to the 
proper authorities, they returned to Fayetteville, 
where they remained until 1864; then they started 
for Dublin depot, within six miles of which place 
they had a skirmish, and were successful in driving 
the rebels beyond the depot. ‘The next day the 
fight was renewed at’ New River Bridge. ‘The 
‘Twelfth regiment, during this time, was under 
Colonel Carr B. White, while the rebels were under 
Breckinridge. The Federals were commanded by 
Crook, and the confederates by Jenkins. Mr. Mc- 
Vicker also participated in the battle at Lynch- 
burgh fought by General Hunter. The rebels were 
commanded by General Earley. This was a hotly 
contested fight, resulting in the falling back of the 
Union soldiers. 


MINER, GILFORD, post office, Hanover. —He was 
born March 21, 1851, in the western part of Mus- 
kingum county. He is the son of John and Mary 
Jane Miner. When quite smal! he went to live 
with his Aunt Prinda Ann Billby; here he stayed 
until his marriage, which occurred February. 16, 
1869. He married Miss Maria Enyart, the daugh- 
ter of John and Anna Enyart. She was born in 
this county in the house in which she now lives, 
January 10, 1843. Her father was born in this 
county August 6, 1805, and her mother in Penn- 
sylvania, May 11, 1816. She with her parents 
came to this county in 1827, and settled in Gran- 
ville township, remaining about two years, when 
they removed to Hanover township, where they 
have since lived. Mr. Enyart died in 1853, Sep- 
tember 3, and Mrs. Enyart died in 1864, April to. 
In 1861, December 5, Mrs. Enyart married Jacob 
Miley, of this county. He was born in Virginia. 
The subject of this sketch lives three miles north- 
east of Hanover, on a farm containing one hun- 
dred acres. 


HARRISON TOWNSHIP. 
Montcomery, Rey. ALEXANDER, was born in 
Philadelphia, January 1, 1777. His father, Cap- 
tain William Montgomery, was a brother of Gen- 
eral Montgomery, of revolutionary fame. He re- 


ceived a classical education and became a minister 
of the Methodist church. He was a resident of 
this county in 1808, served one campaign in the 
War of 1812, and died in Harrison township, Sep- 
tember 3, 1866. 


HARTFORD TOWNSHIP. 


Miier, C. L., post office, Croton. Stock 
and agricultural implement dealer. He is agent 
for C. Aultman & Co.’s new buckeye mower, 
reaper and_ self-binder, Sweepstakes Thresher, 
Canton Monitor engine, and general dealer in all 
kinds of agricultural implements. 


Mitts, W. L., breederand shipper of thorough- 
bred Merino sheep. Mr. Mills is the owner of one 
of the largest flocks of registered sheep in the 
State, having nearly five hundred on hand. He 
finds ready sale for all he raises. He is a genial, 
pleasant gentleman, and is very pleasant to deal 
with. 

HOPEWELI, TOWNSHIP. 

Myers, Jacon. Mr. Myers lived within the 
present limits of Licking county more than seven- 
ty years. He was born in the Monongahela coun- 
try, in Western Virginia, In 1793; was brought 
with his father’s family to the Licking valley in 
1801, who first located near the mouth of the 
Rocky fork, and a few years afterwards moved to 
the Little Bowling Green. 

During the War of 1812 Jacob Myers performed 
“a tour of duty,” and made a_ good soldier. 
While on the march to the frontier, the regiment 
encamped a might at Delaware, and he was there 
for the first time stationed to do sentinel duty, 
with instructions to fire upon any man who at- 
tempted to enter the encampment without giving 
the countersign. One of the commissioned offic- 
ers, thinking it would be interesting to know how 
the boy, Jacob Myers, would perform sentinel, un- 
dertook to pass the lines, thereby testing his fideli- 
ty to his trust. Jacob hailed him the requisite 
number of times without getting any response, and 
the officer still advancing, he discharged his mus- 
ket, severely wounding him. For this act he was 
court-martialed, but it being in proof that he had 
only obeyed orders, was acquitted. 

Many years afterwards a Methodist preacher was 
announced to preach, one day, in the old log 
church near which Jacob Myers lived, and, being 
a Methodist, he attended the service. The preach- 
er, while in the pulpit, saw in Jacob Myers a coun- 
tenanee that was not utterly strange to him, and 
the latter thought the features of the preacher were 
those of a man with whom he was not wholly un- 
familiar; but neither remembered the time, place, 
nor circumstances under which they had thus mu- 
tually become familiarized to each other. Upon 
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the announcement to him of the name of Jacob 
Myers, the veteran pioneer preacher, Rey. Jacob 
Hooper, at once recalled to mind the boy-soldier 
that was tried for shooting an officer at Camp Del- 
aware, in 1812; and Jacob Myers then remember- 
ed Lieutenant Jacob Hooper, who was a member 
of the court-martial that tried and acquitted him! 
The two soldiers that day had a joyful meeting at 
the old log church on the Flint Ridge! 

Jacob Myers lived the life and died the death of 
an honest man, a patriot, and a Christian. He 
died at his residence in Hopewell township, Febru- 
ary 3, 1873, at the ripe age of eighty years. 


JERSEY TOWNSHIP. 


Martin, Lewis.—The venerable Lewis Martin, 
the first settler of Jersey township, was a native of 
New Jersey, and died in Jersey township, Febru- 
ary 2, 1872, at the age of eighty-three years. He 
was a first-class pioneer, exactly adapted to life in 
anew country, and was moreover a man of irre- 
proachable character, a valuable citizen, an accom- 
modating neighbor, a just man, who sustained a 
good reputation among all who knew him, and 
whose Christian character was always good. 


Marsu, L. C., carpenter, born in Jersey town- 
ship, January 26, 1833. His parents, Edwin and 
Elizabeth (Thompson) Marsh, moved to this town- 
ship from Morris county, New Jersey, in. 1832. 
He was raised on his father’s farm, learned the 
carpenter and joiners trade from him, ard has 
since followed it in this vicinity, residing in Jersey. 
He was married March 20, 1855, to Jane B. White- 
head, the daughter of Silas and Sarah Whitehead, 
by whom he has six children: Henrietta C., 
Marion Frances, Adeline W., Bertha Vinton, 
Eleanor Gertrude, and Lulu Dell. Mr. Marsh 
enlisted in the One Hundred and Thirty-fifth Ohio 
national guards, company A, and completed his 
term of service. Not a member of his company 
was lost from the time of leaving to the return to 
Camp Chase. 


Meap, ALFRED, born at Fort Ann, Washington 
county, New York, January 16, 1809. When 
young, Mr. Mead’s occupation was working on the 
canal. In 1831 he went to Newark, New Jersey, 
where he engaged in mercantile pursuits. In Octo- 
ber, 1848, he came to this township, where he has 
since resided, leading a farmer’s life. He was mar- 
ried in 1837 to Helen Collins, a native of New 
Jersey. Of their ten children seven survive— 
Isaac, Morris, Alfred, Chauncey, Pierson, Orville, 
and Mary. ‘Two of his boys, Isaac and Alfred, 
participated in the great civil conflict of our Na- 
tion, Isaac enlisting in Madison county, in the 
Ninety-fifth Ohio volunteer infantry, and Alfred in 
the Seventy-sixth Ohio volunteer infantry, compa- 


ny H, in 1861. The latter was wounded at Love- 
joy; came home on a visit, but returned before he 
had recovered from the effects of his wound, and 
served till the close of the war. 


MERRILL, O. P., born near Hartford, this coun- 
ty, in 1836, son of Nicholas and Rebecca (Swisher) 
Merrill. His father emigrated to this county at an 
early day from Virginia, and his mother was a 
daughter of Philip Swisher. His father died in 
1845. and the family then resided a short time in 
Franklin county. In 1849 he came to Jersey town- 
ship, where he lived on his farm until August ,1879, 
when he moved to Jersey village and opened a bus- 
iness house, keeping on hand a general stock of dry 
goods, groceries, hats, caps, boots, shoes, queens- 
ware, etc. Inthe spring of 1877 he was elected jus- 
tice of the peace, and re-elected this year; married 
in 1859 to Jerusha H. Beem, daughter of Daniel 
Beem, one of the oldest settlers in the township. 
By this marriage he has four children—Rosa A., 
Elizabeth M., Mary E., and Daniel B. 


MetcaLr, J. B., was born in Eaton, Madison 
county, New York, April 20, 1820. His father, 
John Metcalf, was a native of Barre, Massachu- 
setts, and his mother, Betsey Barber, a lady of 
Puritan descent. His father sought and found a 
western home in this county in June, 1837, settling 
in Cherry valley, near Newark. Mr. Metcalf re- 
mained with his father some years, teaching school 
and farming. He began teaching when sixteen 
years old and followed it continuously, in con- 
nection with farming, until 1877, when he had, 
probably, taught more terms than any other 
teacher in the county. His services were called 
into requisition repeatedly by the directors of 
schools which were notoriously ‘‘rough.” He spent 
one year, 1845-46, in Missouri, and came to this 
township about 1848. For twenty-four years, from 
1853 to 1877, he served his township as justice of 
the peace, usually holding at the same time some 
other official position of trust. In May, 1844, he 
married Lucinda A. Capell, whose native place 
was Newstead, New York. By this marriage he 
has eight children—Celia (Slough), Clarendon B., 
Frank, Elial, John C., Seneca, Oliver A., and 
Willis Edgar. 


Mitts, J. T., M. D., born in Hebron, October 9, 
1838, son of Warner W. and Elizabeth Mills. When 
thirteen years old, he moved with his father to the 
Sperry Mills, three miles south of Newark, where 
he worked for his father at milling and farming. 
When twenty, they returned to Hebron. Here J. 
T.,in connection with his farm labors, began the 
study of medicine, but, April 21, 1861, enlisted in 
company H., Third Ohio volunteer infantry, and 
afterwards re-enlisted ; served at Stone River, Perry- 
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ville, the taking of Nashville, Lookout Mountain, 
Chickamauga, Mission Ridge, etc.; was captured 
with the regiment, near Rome, Georgia; imprisoned 
in Libby and Belle Island, and afterwards ex- 
changed. Shortly after his enlistment, he was ap- 
pointed hospital steward for the Third regiment, 
and served in that capacity until the close of his 
service; mustercd out June 21, 1864, when he re- 
sumed his professional studies, at the same time 
assisting his father in excavating*the feeder of the 
reservoir, farming, etc.; attended lectures at 
Sterling Medical college, Columbus, Ohio, gradu- 
ating in 1872. The same year he located in Jer- 
sey, and has been in active practice since ; married, 
December 25, 1867, to Carrie, daughter of H. R. 
Green, of Greenville. 
LIBERTY TOWNSHIP. 

Morrison, L. F., plasterer and farmer, born Janu- 
ary 28, 1835, in Thornville, Perry county, Ohio. 
His mother dying when he was about one year 
old, his grandparents, Louis F. and Martha Miller, 
brought him to Licking county, where he has re- 
mained ever since. He married Mary A. Phil- 
brook, January 14, 1858; she was born July 8, 
1836 in Liberty township, where she has always 
lived. They have three children: Ora Mary, born 
June 22, 1859; Anna L., born February 12, 
1862; Mary Frances, born April 4, 1868. Mrs. 
Morrison is a daughter of Joel and Lydia Phil- 
brook, the former a native of Maine, the latter of 
Virginia. Mr. J. L. Morrison is a son of William 
F. and Rachel Morrison. The former was born in 
Brownsville, Tennessee, November 1, 1805, died 
January 24, 1875; the latter was born in Maryland 
in 1807. 


Mount, EMELINE C., post office, Johnstown, 
was born February 27, 1820, in Topsham, Orange 
county, Vermont, where she resided with her par- 
ents until 1837, when they emigrated to Liberty 
township, her father purchasing sixty acres, on 
which his daughter, Mrs. Mount, now resides. 
The subject of this sketch first married John C. 
Johnson January 5, 1848. Mr. Johnson was born 
in Perth Amboy, New Jersey; he was a son of 
Jobn and Sarah Johnson, of Perth Amboy. They 
came to Newark, Ohio, about 1812, John, jr., 
died July 7, 1874. Mrs. Johnson then married 
Peter D. Mount January 30, 1876; he was born 
October 8, 1819, in Monmouth county, New Jersey. 
They had one child which died in infancy. Mrs. 
Mount had three brothers who enlisted in the late 
war: John A. Brown enlisted in the Fifth Ohio 
cavalry, and remained more than three years; 
Rodney S. Brown enlisted in a regiment to con- 
struct bridges, remaining over one year, until the 
close of the war; George Washington Brown en- 
listed in the Seventy-sixth Ohio volunteer infantry, 


and in a few months, returned home sick, and was 
killed by a stroke of lightning about July 30, 1863. 
Mrs. Mount is an active, energetic and thrifty 
woman. 

LICKING TOWNSHIP. 


MussELMAN, SAMUEL, son of John and Mary 
Musselman, was born in Page county, Virginia, 
November 8, 1785; remained with his parents 
until he was nearly twenty-nine years old; married 
Miss Catharine Gochenhour in April, 1814. In 
October of the same year they removed to Frank- 
lin township, asriving there on the thirty-first day 
of that month; remained there one year and a 
half, then came into this township. He bought 
eighty-four acres of land where he still lives, having 
added more acres to it. He has lived here sixty- 
four years. His occupation has been that of farm- 
ing all his life. He says he saw Mansfield when 
there was but one little frame house and one log 
cabin in the place, and in one of these he ate some 
venison. He says that Newark at that time was 
also very small, and ponds of water stood where 
the court house now stands. Mr. Mussslman in- 
herited habits of industry, which are still manifest 
in his old age, moving about quite actively now in 
his ninety-fifth year. Mr. Musselman and wife 
have been married sixty-six years; she was eighty- 
five years old May 28, 1880, They have had eight 
children, four boys and four girls—Noah married 
Elizabeth Richardson, and had one child (dead); 
John married Rachel Johnston, and has six chil- 
dren; Lewis died when eleven years old; Elizabeth 
was married to Robert Stickley, and has five chil- 
dren; Rachel was married to Thomas J. Bowlby, 
and has four living children (Lilly M., Clarrie A., 
Custis M., and Amsie Irene); Lilly is married -to 
Frank H. Bradley, of Virginia, who is a farmer, 
and they have four children (Otie Lee, Freddie 
Scott, Etta E., and Claude C.); Clarrie is married 
to Milton L. Eagle, a farmer and minister in the 
Tunker church, and they have one child, Fern D. 
Mr. and Mrs. Musselman have twenty-five grand- 
children, and about the same number of great- 
grandchildren. They both belong to the Baptist 
church. In politics Mr. Musselman has been a 
life-long Democrat. 


MUSSELMAN, JOSEPH, was born December 2, 
1820, in Licking township, and is the son of Sam- 
uel and Catharine Musselman. Joseph was mar- 
ried to Lucinda Wilkin, of Newark, who was born 
October 11, 1825. She was the daughter of Dan- 
iel and Barbara Wilkin, who came to this county in 
1819. Results of this marriage, four children— 
Robert was born November 26, 1846, married to 
Anna Yocum, of Newark, and now lives in New- 
ark-township; Samuel, born April 28, 1850, was 
married to Lora Dorsey, of this county, in 1872, 
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died September 25, 1874, and left a wife and two 
children; Anna B. was born February r4, 1853, 
was married September 9, 1875, to Henry Dorsey, 
of this county, and now lives in Newark township; 
Ola M. was born February 13, 1857, is single, and 
lives at home. Mrs. Musselman is a member of 
the Old School Baptist church. Mr. Musselman 
lives near the Baltimore & Ohio railroad, and is a 
practical farmer and fruit grower. 


LIMA TOWNSHIP. 


McQUERN, GIDEON, blacksmith, post office, 
Pataskala. He was born in this county, October 
31, 1821. He isasonof Minorand Sarah Mc- 
Queen, who came from east Virginia about 1812, 
and settled in Fallsbury township, where they 
died at the age of eighty-three years. They were 
among the first settlers in this section. Mr. 
McQueen entered his tract of land, and in 1837 
he erected a church, of the Baptist pursuasion, on 
his farm, in which he officiated as minister over 
forty years, and was an earnest worker for Christ. 


The subject of this sketch is the eighth of a family 


of twelve children. He was raised on the farm, 
and can recall many incidents of pioneer life, and 
grew up on the frontier, and received a limited 
education, but a good one for the times. At the 
age of eighteen he was entered as an apprentice at 
the blacksmith trade in Fallsburgh, a town that his 
father had laid out on his farm, where he worked 
about twenty years. He was married April, 1844, 
to Lucinda Athey (who died Christmas, 1861). 
Her parents came from Virginia. After his wife’s 
death he went to Pontiac, Illinois, where he stayed 
one year, and then came back to the old place, and 
in November, 1864, he was married to Isabella 
Miles, of Knox county, and in 1868 he gave up 
his business to his son and moved to Newton 
township, and in the spring of the year 1878 he 
moved to Pataskala, where he still follows his 
trade. Mr. McQueen has raised eight children, his 
eldest, George, served as a volunteer in the late 
"war, in company A, Seventy-sixth regiment Ohio 
volunteer infantry, for three years. 


Mitts, W. R., post office, Pataskala, was born 
in Franklin county in 1845, came to Licking 
county in the same year, and remained until he 
was seventeen years of age, with his uncle, Samuel 
Mills, of this county. He then travelled, following 
his trade of carpentering, for about nine years. 
He married in 1871, Miss Mary F. Ritchie, of 
Licking county. He now owns forty acres, with 
a fine two-story house, and the necessary barns, 
stables, and appliances for a farm of this size. 


Myers, JESSE, post office, Summit Station. 
Jesse Myers was born in 1814, the fourteenth day 
of July, in Harrison township. He is the son 


of Henry Myers and Rebecca Stone, who were 
married in Virginia, and came to Ohio in 1810, 
settling in Harrison township, where they lived 
some five years ; they then removed to Union town- 
ship, there being but few families there at the 
time. Jesse Myers married Miss Catharine Tag- 
gart, the daughter of James and Sarah Taggart, in 
1846, July 26th. 


MADISON TOWNSHIP. 


MCKINNEY, JOHN, a pioneer of 1814, in Madi- 
son township, was born in 1763, in western Penn- 
sylvania. He lived on Bowling Green run, and 
died in 1855, at the advanced age of ninty-two 
years. 


McGinnis, H. K., was born in Jackson town- 
ship, Muskingum county, January, 14, 1856; he 
lived there with his father until he was twenty years 
of age. October 5, 1876, he was married to Miss 
A. A. Robinson of Hanover township, Licking 
county. She is the daughter of Nelson C. Robin- 
son, whose wife died September 14, 1868. Mr. 
Robinson in his early life followed the trade of a 
cooper, before his death he followed farming some 
twelve years. He died September 23, 1874. Mr. 
McGinnis is a farmer by occupation, and now lives 
five miles east of Newark. He is the father of 
Belden M., born September 15, 1878. Mr. Mc- 
Ginnis is one of a family of thirteen children, 
eleven of whom are yet living in Muskingum coun- 
ty. His grandfather, Samuel McGinnis, was a 
pioneer of Muskingum county; he died August 
26, 1874, aged seventy-six yeays. 


MARY ANN TOWNSHIP. 


Moore, Frank M., farmer, post office, Newark, 
Ohio. He was born in Licking township, January 
3, 1837; he is the fourth of the family of ten chil- 
dren of Mr. and Mrs. John Moore. His father 
died April 28, 1856, aged fifty-two years, one 
month and twenty-eight days. Mr. Moore, in an 
early day, followed farming. In 1858 he moved to 
Union county, Ohio. August 17, 1861, he enlisted 
in company E, Thirtieth Ohio volunteer infantry, 
and served four years; he was in the battles of Car- 
nifex Ferry, Princeton, Bull Run, South Mountain, 
Antietam, Jackson, The Hills, Black River, Vicks- 
burgh, Mission Ridge, Ringgold, Resaca, Dallas, 
Atlanta, Kenasaw Mountain, Jonesboro, Benton- 
ville, and at the storming of Fort McAllister; he 
was wounded in the shoulder by a musket ball at 
Jonesboro; he had four brothers also that were 
soldiers in the late war. He is the grandson of 
the late John Larabee, of Clay Lick, who was a 
Revolutionary soldier. Mr. Moore was married 
May 3, 1864, to Harriet Bradley, of Mary Ann 
township, daughter of Augustine and Mary Bradley; 
they are the parents of six children; the oldest died 
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in infancy, June 5, 1866; Mary A. was born March 
6, 1868; John A., February 22, 1870; Jacob B., 
October 2, 1873; Elizabeth J., March 26, 1876; 
Lucy May, May 31, 1879. Mr. Moore now lives 
with his father-in-law, where he has been for thir- 
Lee years, 

McKEAN TOWNSHIP. 

Mirsurn, A. J., was born January 22, 1792, 
in Bradford county, Pennsylvania, and was mar- 
ried May 13, 1818, to Elizabeth Bowers, of Green 
county, Pennsylvania, who was born August 12, 
1799, in the same county. He enlisted in the War 
of 1812, but was never called into active service. 
He and his family came to this county Octo- 
ber, 1831, making the journey from Pennsylvania 
by wagon. ‘They had ten children: Uriah, Mary 
Ann, Lucinda, John, Rachel, Elizabeth, Rebecca, 
Isaac N., Andrew J., and Sarah Ellen. ‘Three 
are deceased—Uriah, Lucinda and John. Uriah 
was married to Elizabeth Galer, of this county. 
She died March 13, 1880. Mary Ann married A. 
J. Critchet, of this county, and is now living in 
Putnam county. Lucinda died March 26, 1880, 
in Kansas. John was married to Harriet Gray, of 
Franklin county; Rachel married Anthony Cum- 
mings, and is now living in Pike courty. Eliza- 
beth married David Martin, of this county, and is 
now living in Pike county. Rebecca married 
Abraham Gosnell, of this county, and is now 
living in McKean township. I. N., born Novem- 
ber 13, 1834, was married to Jennie Rush, of this 
county, who was born December 3, 1847. ‘The 
results of this marriage were four children. 
Ulyses S., Florence C., Edwin R., and John F, 
I. N. enlisted in company H, Thirty-first Ohio 
volunteer infantry, at Newark, September ro, 1861, 
under John H. Putnam; was in General Sherman’s 
division; was in the battles of Mill Springs, Ken- 
tucky, Perryville, Stone River, Hoover’s Gap, 
Chickamauga and Mission Ridge. He returned 
home October 12, 1864. Sarah Ellen married 
John M. Harris, of this county, and is now living 
in Crawford county, Illinois. Andrew Milburn 
died August 5, 1858, aged sixty-six years, Mrs. 
Milburn is at present living in McKean township, 
and is very highly respected by all her acquaint- 
ances. She is now in her eighty-second year. 

MiLpurn, ANDREW, was born February, 1840, in 
McKean township. He was the son of Andrew 
and Elizabeth Milburn, who came to this county at 
an early date. He was married November, 1867, 
to Mary E. Barrick, of Fredonia, who was born in 
1844, in Virginia. They have one child, Alonzo 
Howard, born December 16, 1868. Mr, Milburn 


was born and reared on the farm where he now 
lives. 


MILBURN, ANDREW V., was born February 14, 


1845, in this county. He was the son of Uniah 
and Elizabeth Milburn, who came to this county 
in 1831. Uriah was born in 1820, and was mar- 
ried January 12, 1844, to Elizabeth Galer, of this 
county, who was born on Qctober 19, 1825. ‘They 
had five children: Andrew V., Perry J., Lovina 
R., Clayton C., and Elnora N. Andrew V. was 
married February 22, 1866, to Anna M.- Gosnell, 
of this county, who was born September 22, 1843. 
They have no children, but have taken one to 
raise—Martha F. Gosnell. Uriah Milburn died 
March 13, 1880, aged sixty years. Mrs. Milburn 
is now living in Kansas. 
MONROE TOWNSHIP. 


McInturr, JAMES, farmer, Johnstown, was born 
in Hopewell township, July 6, 1819 ; he remained 
at home until he was twenty-four years of age; 
March 5, 1845, he married Alsanna Gregg; she was 
born in western Virginia, September 6, 1825. 
They had two children: Frederick, born March 4, 
1844; Susannah, born December 19, 1845; married 
B. G. Hoover, dry goods merchant at Appleton. 
Alsanna MclInturf died October 10, 1867. August 
1, 1871, Mr. McInturf married Annie Harris, who - 
was born in Bowling Green township, January 1, 
1835. Asthe result of their union, they have had 
two children: Infant, born and died June 17, 1872; 
Milly, born September 8, 1873. Frederick McIn- 
turf, father of James, was born in Pennsylvania, 
September 8, 1786, and migrated to Perry county, 
Ohio, and from there came to Licking about 1816. 
He married Anna Myers, on the eighteenth of Au- 
gust, 1814, in Perry county, and moved to, Hope- 
well township, Licking county. Mrs. MclInturf, 
sr., was born February 4, 1795, is still living and 
making her home in Johnstown. When the family 
first came to Ohio, they had to go to the fort at 
Marietta. 


Morcan, Diopatr, was born January 23, 1785, 
at New London, Connecticut; his parents were of 
Welsh descent. Possessed of good physical con- 
stitution and mental ability, he obtained what at 
that time was considered a fair education. In 1809 
he was married to Miss Lucy Church. To their 
care was given a family of ten children, two sons 
and eight daughters, who, with one exception, lived 
to years of maturity. In the government of his 
children he was stern, at times, even to severity. 
Yet in the education of so numerous a flock, at a 
period when school privileges were not, as now, 
available to the masses, though compelled at 
times to be clad in the plainest raiment, not one 
was allowed to miss the advantage of the best 
schools within the limits of his means, and his last 
dime was freely given for books and tuition. His 
first tax was paid under the old Priest tax law, and 
his first vote cast for the election of James Madison 
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to the Presidency. Unswerving in his -attachment 
to party as to friends, he has: never since cast any 
but a Democratic vote, and he hopes yet to live 
until his party gets control of the Govern- 
ment. Going from Connecticut to New York, he 
lived there a number of years, and from there, in 
September, 1825, he came to Licking county, Ohio, 
where he has resided the greater part of the time 
since. His reminiscences to children and grand- 
children of the appearance and condition of Lick- 
ing county at that time, are very interesting. The 
timbered lands were still the home of the wolf and 
bear; the rude cabin was the abode of nearly every 
settler. Semi-annual trips to Sandusky, with an 
ox team, were made for fish; and little less wonder- 
ful to us, for the grinding of wheat and corn he 
must travel to Zanesville. He is now living at the 
home of his youngest daughter, Mrs. Adams, at 
Johnstown. Although in his ninety-sixth year, 
he walks one mile every day, and his carriage and 
bearing might rival those of persons who bear the 
impress of fewer years. 


NEWARK TOWNSHIP. 


McKINNEY, PATRICK, was born in Lancaster, 
Fairfield county, Ohio, April 8, 1835. When 
quite small he moved with his father, Patrick Mc- 
Kinney, to Newark, Ohio, who purchased the 
Mansion house; he owned this until his death. 
The subject of this sketch is the second son of the 
family; his only brother, William McKinney, now 
lives in Livingston, Illinois. Mr. McKinney was 
married to Sarah J. Redman, daughter of William 


R. Redman. She was born December 16, 1836, 
in Hebron. They are the parents of four chil- 
dren: William Oren and Mary Ellen; Sarah E. 


died in infancy ; Abram P. is now living at home; 
he was born February 13, 1860. William McKin- 
ney has followed farming all his lifetime; he is in- 
dustrious ; he lives west of the Old Fort, near New- 
ark. Himself and wife have been members of the 
Christian Union church for seventeen years. Will- 
iam R. Redman was a member of company A, 
Seventy-six Ohio volunteer infantry; he served 
about a year and lost his health, came home and 
died at. Mr. McKinney’s, June 15, 1862, aged 
forty-sixth years. His son was a member of the 
Eighteenth regulars; he died at Bowling Green, 
Kentucky. Sylvester was a member of company 
A, Seventy-sixth regiment; he served near four 
years and was a faithful soldier ; he was killed at 
Atlanta, Georgia. Mr. McKinney has travelled 
through many of the western States and territories. 
CITY OF NEWARK. 

MarkKLey, GerorG#, furniture——Mr. Markley 
was born in Pennsylvania in 1825, and came to 
Newark about 1859; he immediately embarked in 
the furniture business on the south side of the 


square. At this time he had a capital of five 
hundred dollars. In 1867 the building occupied 
by him was burned, but he had it rebuilt; he is now 
owner of one of the finest buildings in the city, 
measuring twenty by eighty feet, and three stories 
high. In addition to these, he has two other rooms 
each twenty by eighty feet; he has accumulated a 
handsome property by his own exertions. He has 
one of the finest residencés on Hudson street, 
which he has erected His building is used solely 
for a furniture depot, and is packed from roof to 
cellar with every kind and style of furniture. His 
father, John Markley, was born in Penna., in 1786, 
and also came to Newark in 1859, where he died 
in 1874, at the age of eighty-eight years. George 
Markley has proved himself a successful business 
man, and has continually added to, and increased 
his business. Recently he added the business of 
undertaking which has very materially increased 
the volume of his business, and added to its profits. 

McCappon, Mr. Joun.—The venerable Mc- 
Caddon was many years, and until his death, a res- 
ident of Newark. He settled here in 1826, and 
lived to be nearly ninety yearsold. Under date of 
May 16, 1842, he wrote a communication which 
was published in the “American Pioneer,” giving 
some account of an early adventure in connection 
with the Great West. He enlisted in July, 1780, 
at the falls of the Ohio, in the army of Col. George 
Rogers Clarke, raised for the purpose of chastising 
the Ohio Indians. The force marched up the 
Ohio to the mouth of the Licking; then crossed 
it, and where Cincinnati is now situated, he assisted 
in the erection of a block-house, the first building 
ever built there. The army then marched to the 
Indian towns of the Little Miami, and from thence 
to the Indian towns on the Mad river, where a 
battle was fought, and a victory won. The cen- 
tennial anniversary of this battle was recently cele- 
brated (August 9, 1880), on the battle ground, five 
miles west of Springfield, Ohio. Mr. McCaddon 
wrote at the age of eighty-five years, giving the 
foregoing facts. He wasa man of intelligence and 
character, and of extensive information. In his 
religious views he was decidedly Swedenborgian. 
He had a large family, most of whom, like their 
father and mother, attained to more than the aver- 
age age of man. A number of children, all in 
advanced life, are gtill living. 


McConavuUGHEY, ANDREW, switchman in the 
yards of the Baltimore & Ohio railroad. He has 
been engaged in this business about one year. 
Previous to this engagement he was employed asa 
brakeman on the Baltimore & Ohio six years. He 
is the oldest son of William arfd Sarah McCon- 
aughey, and was born April 19, 1851, in Harri- 
son township. He remained with his parents until 
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he was twenty-two years of age, when he was mar- 
ried to Amanda Price, January 20, 1873. She was 
born August 8, £850, in this county. They have 
two children——Charles H., born May 5, 1874; 
Peter, born January 2, 1875. Mr. McConaughey 
resides in East Newark. 


McDonatp, WILLIAM, was born in Morris coun- 
ty, New Jersey, August 18, 1850; he moved to 
Columbus, Ohio, in 1873, and came to Newark in 
1876; he was married to Samantha Walters, June 
22, 1878. She was born in Hopewell township in 
1857. She is the daughter of Lewis Walters. Mr. 
McDonald is the father of one child—Adda, born 
February 8, 1878. He has been a farmer many 
years, but now lives in Newark. 


McDovucaL, STEPHEN.—The subject of this 
sketch was a well known and prominent man in 
Licking county.- He was a native of Kentucky, 
but in early life became a citizen of Chillicothe. 
Upon the organization of Licking county he was 
invited to take charge of the office of clerk of 
our courts, which he did in 1808, as a clerk, and in 
1809 he was appointed clerk of the courts, and 
served as such until 1816. He was county audi- 
tor from 1820 to 1825, and recorder of the county 
from 1820 to 1842. Mr. McDougal was a mer- 
chant for a number of years, and one of Newark’s 
early-time enterprising citizens. 


McKanna, OWEN, section hand. He was 
born in county Tyrone, Ireland, in 1843; he 
came to Mt. Vernon, Ohio, in 1864; he stayed 
there about eighteen months, then moved to San- 
dusky, Ohio, and worked on the high school build- 
ing at that place, two years afterwards moved to 
Newark, where he now lives. He was married to 
Mary A. Boyd, daughter of William Boyd. She 
was born December 12, 1853; they have three chil- 
dren: Edward, born December 17, 1871; Frank- 
lin, August 20, 1874; John, March 15,1876. Mr. 
McKanna has been in the employ of the Pan 
Handle railroad company for the past three years; 
before this time he was with the Baltimore & Ohio 
railroad company. He owns a neat home on Pine 
street, where he lives. 


McKenna, JouN, grocer, No. 129 Second street. 
—Mr. McKenna was born in Tyrone county, Ire- 
land, in the year 1835, and he emigrated to Amer- 
ica in May, 1854, and located in Sandusky city, 
Ohio, where he resided until 1867, when he came 
to Newark and embarked in the grocery business, 
which he has continued with success until the pres- 
ent. He occupies two commodious rooms, twenty- 
one by sixty each, with base of the same size, in 
which he carries a large stock of staple and fancy 
groceries and confectioneries, queensware, glass 
and stone ware, and willow ware, cutlery, and no- 


tions, sugar cured, smoked, and pickled meats, fish, 
flour, salt, and oysters in season, and all the latest 
and best brands of tobaccos, etc. 


MANSELL, Henry, was born near Youngstown, 
Trumbull county, Ohio, November 11, 1834. He 
was a delegate from the India Mission conference 
to the general conference of the Methodist Epis- 
copal church in 1872. He graduated from Alle- 
gheny college. He joined the Pittsburgh confer- 
ence in 1859, and went to India as a missionary in 
1863. Besides serving as a preacher in the mis- 
sion, he has given attention to translations and the 
preparation of works in the language of the 
country. Among his works of this character are 
translations of an abridgement of ‘‘Watson’s Life 
of Wesley,” a geography in Hindoo; an edition of 
the works of ‘‘Joseph Butler’s Analogy;” of Wesley 
on Christian Perfection,” and smaller works, all of 
which have been published from the Methodist 
Episcopal mission press. He was married October 
I, 1860, to Anna Elizabeth Banshoff, of Johns- 
town, Cambria county, Pennsylvania. They have 
five children: Hattie, now living with her grand- 
mother in Newark; William Albert, Edwin Parker, 
who died in infancy; John W., who died quite 
young; Sarah Jane, also living with her grand- 
mother. About one year after his marriage he 
sailed for India; his wife’s health failed shortly 
after landing. She remained there some eight 
years, and leaving him there came with her three 
children to Kent, April, 1879, and lived with her 
mother. ‘Two years after they moved to Newark; 
she died May 17, 1873. Her husband came home 
one year after she returned and stayed until after 
her death ; he then returned to India, where he is 
now living. William A., after finishing his education, 
expects to go to India with his father. Mr. Man- 
sell is the son of Joseph Mansell, who emigrated 
from England in an early day, and located near 
Braddock’s field, near Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
Mrs. Esther Banshoff was born in Westmoreland 
county, Pennsylvania, November 21, 1813. She 
is the daughter of John Hill; of that county. 
Her father died when she was about twenty years 
of age; she afterwards moved with her mogher to 
Cambria county, Pennsylvania, and was married to 
William A. Banshoff, of that county, in January, 
1844. ‘They have had five children: Anna, Elis, 
Gasper H., Jacob, who died in infancy, and 
Similde, now the wife of Mr. Samuel Hamilton. 
Mrs. Hamilton is the only child now living. Mr. 
Banshoff died September 26, 1876, aged fifty-three 
years. He was a farmer by occupation and moved 
to Newark in 1873. 


Marsix, Dr. Dante, deceased.—The subject 
of this sketch was a native of Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, and was born March 18, 1798. During his 
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early life he enjoyed the usual educational advan- 
tages, and ultimately became a good scholar. He 
rendered some military services during the War of 
1812, when a youth of only sixteen years. The 
medical profession having been chosen by him as 
his permanent pursuit, he entered the office of Dr. 
Anson Coleman, of Rochester, New York, as a 
medical student, and graduated at the New York 
Medical college in 1823. For four years after his 
graduation he was engaged in the practice of med- 
icine in Rochester, New York. Dr. Marble, in 
1827, in company with Mr. Rufus Henry, settled 
in Newark, Ohio, and established the Newark Ga- 
sette, the latter being a practical printer, performing 
the duties of publisher, and the former doing the 
editorial work, and, meanwhile, engaging in the 
practice of his profession. This arrangement was 
continued nearly ten years, when Dr. Marble’s 
practice became so extensive as to render it im- 
practicable to longer remain on the tripod, or per- 
form the duties and labors of editor. For thirty- 


eight years, and until his death, Dr. Marble was. 


engaged actively, laboriously, extensively in the 
practice of medicine in Newark and the surround: 
ing country, the emoluments of which yielded him 
a handsome competency. Dr. Marble was an ed- 
itorial writer and essayist of ability, and a well- 
read, faithful, intelligent, judicious physician, who 
had the confidence of a large class of our citizens. 
His reading was not confined to politics and med- 
icine, but he had enjoyed the advantages of a 
course of reading of a much wider scope, embrac- 
ing history, literature, science, philosophy, morals. 
He was, therefore, a man of intellingence and gen- 
eral information. He gave his time, labor, and in- 
fluence, to advance educational interests, secular 
and religious, temperance and sound morals, and 
was a liberal and constant contributor to the 
church and her institutions. Dr. Marble was a 
man of great energy, of enterprise and industry, 
of frugality, of strong common sense views of life, 
and one of Newark’s most public spirited citizens. 
He died October 24, 1865, in the sixty-eighth 
year of his age. 


Martin, GEorGE E., painter, was born in New- 
ark May 6, 1847. He learned the printing trade 
at the age of eleven years; on account of ill health, 
was compelled to give up this trade. He then 
learned painting, and worked at it until the war 
began, when he enlisted August 22, 1863, in com- 
pany I, Second Ohio heavy artillery, and was dis- 
charged August 23, 1865. He was married to 
Mary Anderson August 20, 1867. She was born 
February 5, 1847. They have five children: 
Minnie, born December 4, 1868; Glendora, Sep- 
tember 12, 1870; George E., December 4, 1873; 
Stella May, August 27, 1877; Mary E., July 27, 


1879. Since the war Mr. Martin followed painting 
for three years, since which time he has been with 
the Baltimore & Ohio railroad company. 


Marvin, ELLEN, was born in Brownsville, 
Pennsylvania, July 18, 1810. She moved to New- 
ark with her father, John McCaddon, in 1826; he 
was a soldier in the Revolutionary war; when he 
came to Newark, he bought three acres of land on 
which stands the house where Mrs. Marvin now 
lives. He died in 1846, aged eighty-eight years. 
She was married to Henry H. Marvin August 28, 
1838. Mr. Marvin was born May 28, 1801. They 
have one son: William, born May 15, 1850. Mr. 
Marvin moved to Shelby, Ohio, in an early day of 
his life, and came to Newark several years before 
his marriage, to the subject of this sketch. He 
had lost his former wife some three years previous. 
He worked at the hatter’s trade in former life, and 
later worked at carpentering. Mrs. Marvin is one 
of eight surviving members of her father’s family. 
James McCadden, of Beverly, aged eighty-six; 
Mrs. Nancy Baker, of Canton, eighty-five; Eliza- 
beth Cocke, of Canton, Ohio, and Mary Evans, of 
Zanesville, Ohio, seventy-seven; Mrs. Louisa Van 
Horn, Zanesville, seventy-five; J. W. McCaddon, 
Dexter, Iowa, seventy-three; Margaret McCad- 
don, of Zanesville, seventy-two; the eight surviv- 
ing members of this family reaching the high av- 
erage of seventy-seven years of age, and are all 
active and of sound mind and body. 


MAYLONE, JAMES M., ticket agent at Newark, 
Pan Handle railroad. He has served in this ca- 
pacity four years at Newark, and for over two years 
previous at Denison, Ohio. He is the son of 
B. F. and Rachel Maylone, of Wellsville, Ohio. 
He was born near that place, March 5, 1848. He 
married Emma Jane Davidson, May 16, 1872; 
she was born March 31, 1851, in Hancock county, 
West Virginia, on what is known as the “Old Eagle 
farm.” She is one of a family of six children. 
They have two children: Kate Coffey, born in 
Denison, August 20, 1874; Paul Clark, born in 
Newark, July 14, 1877. They have living with 
them Mrs. Maylone’s mother, Mrs. Jane Davidson. 


MERRILL, THomAs B., brick and stone mason, 
was born in New Haven, Fayette county, Pennsyl- 
vania, April 16, 1845. His parents moved to 
Columbus, Ohio, and died when he was fifteen 
years old. He learned his trade in Columbus. 
He enlisted in the Guthrie Greys, of Cincinnati, 
in the three months service, and was the first per- 
son that put his name to the roll in that company 
from Columbus. He served his time, and then 
enlisted in the Seventh Ohio volunteer infantry 
for three years. He served his time in this regi- 
ment, and was mustered out of service ar Lookout 
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mountain, when he was seventeen years of age. 
He came to Newark in 1872, and was married to 
Jennie Oliver, September 14, 1874; she was born 
in Newark, March 9, 1856. ‘They have three 
children: Sadie M., born May 21, 1876; Thomas 
B., jr, born July 9, 1878; and Claude W., born 
March 29, 1880. Mrs. Merrill’s mother is still 
living, and has been a resident of Newark for thirty 
years: She was born April 2, 1818. 


MERRILL, JOHN, brakeman on the Baltimore & 
Ohio railroad.—He has been in the employ of 
the company since 1867. He is the son of Jona- 
than and Jane Merrill, and was born June 26, 1840, 
in Belmont county. In 1869 he came to this 
county and settled in Newark, where he has since 
resided. December 27, 1865, he was married to 
Jennie King, of Belmont county. She was born 
May 2, 1847, and is the daughter of Simeon and 
Sarah King. They have four children: Lillie A., 
born February 8, 1867; Sarah E., born April 23, 
1871; Blanche F., born February 22, 1876; Rittie 
B., born June 17, 1878. Lillie died October 9, 
1868. Blanche died January 8, 1877. Mr. Mer: 
rill resides in East Newark. 


Meister, Mrs. Mary, was born in Germany June 
30, 1835; came with her father’s family to High- 
land county in April, 1853: lived there three years, 
then moved to Newark to her pleasant little home 
where she now lives. She was married to Joseph 
Meister in December, 1866. They have two chil- 
dren: Anna, born October 20, 1867; Joseph, 
February 3, 1870. Mr. Meister died November 
18, 1878, at the age of fifty-five years. Her father, 
Barnhard Binder, is living with her, aged sixty-four 
years. 


Meyers, M. V., was born December 22, 1845, 
in Wayne county, New York, and came to Ohio in 
1873, settling in the city of Newark, where he en- 
gaged his time in the Baltimore & Ohio railroad 
shops for three years, after which he kept hotel. 
April 29, 1874, he was married to Lizzie Tomlin- 
son, of Lancaster, Ohio. She was-born January 7, 
1847, and came to Newark after living in Wiscon- 
sin fifteen years. They have two children: Bertha, 
born February 11, 1875; Charles W., born June 
24, 1878. 


MILLIGAN, RoBERT, retired, born in Lancaster 
county, Pennsylvania, on the eighth day of June, 
1800. In 1816 he accompanied his father’s family 
to Ohio, They reached Zanesyile, Muskingum 
county, on the first day of January, 1817. In 1819 
Mr. Milligan commenced working at the cooper 
trade, and served two years as an apprentice; then, 
in 1821 or 1822, he began business for himself at 
his trade. In February, 1826, he was united in 
marriage with Miss Catharine Hunt, a native of 


New Jersey, born March 3, 1802, and migrated to 
Muskingnm county, Ohio, about 1820. In No- 
vember, 1826, Mr. and Mrs. Milligan moved to 
Newark, Licking county, where he continued at his 
trade until in 1849, when he was appointed super- 
intendent of the Newark cemetery, which position 
he filled, faithfully discharging all duties devolving 
upon him until June, 1878, when he retired from 
business, and is now living a retired life, esteemed 
and respected by all that know him. In 1829 his 
companion was taken from him by death, leaving 
one daughter, viz.: Albina, who deceased, in 1834, 
of cholera. In October, 1831, he married Miss 
Mary Wilson, born March 7, 1810, daughter of 
Jacob Wilson. By this union he had four children: 
John W., Amanda Melvina, Sarah E., and Annie 
E. Amanda Melvina, born March 28, 1835; mar- 
ried Isaac W. Biglow and died February 24, 1869; 
Sarah E., born November 12, 1836, died Septem- 
ber 17, 1849. 


MILLER, Major CHARLES DANA, was born in 
Mt. Vernon, Ohio, September 3, 1836, and moved 
to Newark in the spring of 1857. His family has 
an ancient and honorable lineage, dating back 
over two hundred years in America, and ante- 
dating from its emigration to America into tradi- 
tional genealogy another century in Scotland. 

The Millers, of Scotland, were of Saxon origin, 
and followed the leadership of Edwin, who con- 
quered the Picts and founded Edinburgh, A. D. 
449. The history of the family is rather obscure, 
until about the year 1600, when the country was 
distracted by civil war, assuming a religious char- 
acter between Catholicism and _ Protestantism. 
The Millers took sides with the Protestants, and 
later with the Presbyterians or Covenanters, when 
persecuted by James the First, in his efforts to es- 
tablish Episcopacy. ‘The laws against Presbyter- 
ianism were so abitrary that it led to great disor- 
der and opposition by the inhabitants, and many 
personal encounters passed between the liberty- 
loving Scots and the minions of the king, in the 
enforcement of obnoxious laws. The name of 
James Miller is found twice recorded in a list of 
those who paid fines for transgressing the laws in 
the city of Edinburgh, and is recorded in this 
quaint style: 

“The compt of mony resauit in fra sick persones as hes 
transgrest aganest the statutis and ordenances of the guid 
toun; the namis of the persones that pay it, and the soum that 
evrié man pay it, and the occatione whair foir they pay it, be- 
gining at Mychelmas, 1608 yiers, till Mychelmas the yier of God, 
1609 yiers, the time of thair offices of baill yiers, as follows: 
James Miller, for being found be the gaird, at twelve hours at 


even, with one sword drawin at James Harvie, . Jame 
Miller, for the bluid wyte of Pai Chahesee L9 Ee , 


‘The oppression of the Covenanters led many to 
seek the shores of America, where they could 
worship God without restraint, and one Senior 
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iller and his son James (who are the direct pro- 
snitors of this family in America), emigrated 
om Edinburgh about the year 1660. They set- 
ed in Charlestown, near Boston, and joined the 
tablished Presbyterian church at that place. We 
nd recorded in the Genealogical dictionary of the 
le first settlers of New England. “James Miller, the 
cotsman, Charlestown, admitted to First church, 
ecember 17, 1676, and made freeman May 
677, and died July 14, 1690. His wife, Mary, 
ined church August 5, 1677, being baptized that 
ay with her eight children—James, Mary, Robert, 
ob, Abraham, Isaac, Mercy and Jane. The 
scord of his father’s death, August 1, 1688, calls 
im ‘Sen,’ an aged Scotsman above seventy.” 

Isaac Miller, the son of James, removed to 
oncord, Massachusetts, and afterwards to Wor- 
aster about the year 1718. His son Isaac, born 
1 Concord May 7, 1708, married in Worcester 
ne Sarah Crosby, and reared a large family. In 
770, the year of the Boston massacre, he re- 


9°? 


23: 


ioved to Dummerston, Vermont, which town he | 
irveyed and settled. John, the son of Isaac, jr., 


as born in Worcester, December 20, 1756, and 
ved and died a farmer in Dummerston. His 
yn, James, who was born in Dummerston, De- 
amber 16, 1783, emigrated to Ohio in 1814, 
id settled in Knox county, what is now Miller 
ywwnship, named in his honor. His son, James 
Jarner, born in Dummerston, Vermont, July 8, 
807, settled first in Newark, about the year 1826, 
terwards in Mt. Vernon, where he married in 
$33, and raised a large family, the second son of 
hich, Charles D. Miller, is the subject of this 
cetch. 
The genealogical order of the eight generations 
; far as authenticated, will then stand as follows: 
irst, Sen Miller, born in Edinburgh, Scotland, 
yout 1613; second, James Miller, born in Edin- 
argh, Scotland, about 1640; third, Isaac Miller, 
grn in Charlestown, Massachusetts, about 1670; 
vurth, Isaac Miller, jr., born in Concord, Massa- 
wsetts, in 1708; fifth, John Miller, born in Wor- 
“ster, Massachusetts, in 1756; sixth, James Miller, 
3mm in Dummerston, Vermont, in 1783; seventh, 
umes Warner Miller, born in Dummerston, Ver- 
ont, in 1807; eighth, Charles Dana Miller, born 
Mt. Vernon, Ohio, in 1836. ; ; 
In order to present the history of this family 
ore in detail we must return to the Scotish an- 
*stors. : j 
Many of the Scotch Millers attained eminence 
literature and science. The ancestors of Hugh 
ier, the great geologist, were a seafaring race. 
mong the great writers were John Miller, of Lan- 
ikshire, professor of law in the university of 
lasgow; James Miller, of Ayr, physician and 
emist, and editor of the fourth edition of the 
36 


| 
| 
| 


Encyclopedia Britanica; James Miller, professor 


_ of surgery in the university of Edinburgh; Thomas 


Miller, of Glenlee, baron and lord justice clerk of 
court of sessions, 

The ancient coat of arms of this family, adopt- 
ed by the various Scotch branches, bears a similar- 
ity in the chief points of the field; the only varia- 
tions appearing in minor objects in the divisions 
according to the fancy of the bearer, or as conferred 
by heraldic law. The chief points, as borne by all 
the Scotch families, are: first, the color of the 
shield (white); second, the Moline cross, which 
represents the figure of the iron that supports the 
upper mill stone; third, the wavy bar in the base, 
and last, the mullet, or rowel of a spur. <A de- 


_ scription of the arms borne by the American 


branch of the family, as near as can be authenti- 
cated, and as expressed in heraldic terms, is as 
follows: Argent, a cross moline, azure. In chief, 
second, bordure of three cinquefoils, gules, lozenge 
between two mullets; sinister chief lozenge be- 
tween two mullets. In fessee, hand with first and 
second fingers extended, two arms with hands 


| clasped, moline cross, sable, between four hearts; 


in base, wavy band of vert; crest, lion rampant 
with moline cross, sable, between paws; motto, 
Optima Calo, Unione Augetur. 


Rt 
SEE Bt 


A very complete record has been preserved of 
the family of Isaac Miller, jr., the grandson and 
great-grandson of the Scotish emigrants. He was 
a staunch Republican in the troublesome times 
preceding the outbreak of the Revolution. Being 
a surveyor by profession, he became useful in the 
settlement of the then new country north of Mass- 
achusetts, but his enterprises met with disaster 
through the machinations of the tools of the king, 
who had set a mark upon all Republicans, In 
1763, he, with others, were granted a township of 
land in New Hampshire, which they settled and 
paid for, but by a subterfuge the British court, then 
in session in Worcester, re-granted it to General 
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Bellows, a Tory. He moved his family in 1770 to 
Dummerston, Vermont, which town he surveyed 
and settled. Isaac Miller, jr., had twelve children. 
Vespatian was a soldier in the old French war, and 
afterwards followed the sea. Hosea was a farmer. 
Rosanna married Major Joseph Negus, of Peter- 
sham. Among her descendants are Mrs. General 
R. B. Marcy, Mis. General George B. McClellan, 
and Mrs. Major W. B. Rossell, of the United States 
army. Sarah married Silas Wheeler, of Petersham. 
Tillotson emigrated to New York State. Pa- 
tience married Dr. Thomas Amsden, of Petersham. 
Joseph was a soldier of the war of the Revolution, 
and served seven years with distinction, being pro- 
moted to the rank of major, and merited the friend- 
ship and confidence of General Washington. Isaac 
was a captain in the Revolution, and was badly 
wounded early in the war near Boston. Marshall 
was a farmer and left many descendants. 

John, the great-grandfather of the subject of 
this sketch, was a Revolutionary soldier, and sub- 
sequently became very prominent as a citizen of 
Vermont. Catharine married a Mr. Knapp and 
reared a large family. William, the youngest, was 
a soldier in the’ latter part of the Revolution and 
rose to the rank of major. 

John Miller, who was born in Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, December 20, 1756, had eight children— 
Lewis, James, Levi, Sally, Polly, Rosanna, Susan, 
and John B. Rosanna and Susan are still living— 
the former eighty-six and the latter eighty-four 
years of age. 

James Miller, who was born in Dummerston, 
Vermont, December 16, 1783, was educated at 
Williams college. In the War of 1812 he was a 
member of the company of Captain Hayes—the 
father of President Hayes. He emigrated to 
Ohio in 1814, and was ¢ix weeks making the jour- 
ney in wagons. He bought of the government a 
section of land in what is now Miller township, 
Knox county, which was then a howling wilderness. 
James Miller was a gentleman of culture and high- 
ly esteemed by his neighbors for his sterling worth, 
industry, and enterprise. He married Sarah War- 
ner, the eldest sister of Luke K. Warner, of New- 
ark. They were married in 1806, near Wards- 
borough, Vermont, eight years before their de- 
parture for the west. She was an accomplished 
and educated young lady, of rare personal beauty, 
and seemingly too tender for the hardships of pio- 
neer life, but she lived to see the primeval forest 
on her husband’s land replaced by smiling and 
fruitful fields. They reared a family of eleven 
children—James Warner, Madison, Volney, Henry 
H., Mary M., Rosanna W., John F., Harriet M., 
Sarah Warner, Dana, and Lucinda A. Of this 
family now residing in Newark may be mentioned 
James Warner, his sons Charles D. and Philip D.; 


two daughters, Elizabeth V. and Susan R.; John 
F. Miller and one son, Edwin S.; also Mrs. H. C. 
Bostwick, daughter of Madison Miller. 

James Warner, the eldest, was born in Vermont, 
July 8, 1807, and emigrated to Ohio with his 
father. In 1826 he came to Newark and engaged 
with his uncle, Willard Warner, who kept the old 
“Green House,” on the present site of the Park 
hotel. In 1830 he moved to Mt. Vernon and en- 
gaged in business. In 1833 he married Mary G. 
Bryant, daughter of Gilman Bryant, esq., one of 
the pioneers of Knox county. He reared a family 
of ten children—James Bryant, Charles Dana, 
Elizabeth V., Edward Stanley, Sarah Warner, 
Philip Dennis, Mary Gilman, Francis Warner, 
Jennie Ella, and Susan R. James Warner Miller 
engaged in business in Mt. Vernon for over forty 
years, and was widely known as one of the most 
industrious and enterprising merchants. He re- 
moved to Newark in the spring of 1879, where he 
now resides. 

This closes the succession of the paternal ances- 
tors of Charles Dana Miller. 

His maternal ancestors were also of old revolu- 
tionary stock. His mother, Mary Gilman Bryant, 
was the daughter of Gilman Bryant, a pioneer of 
Knox county, whose father, David Bryant, was an 
officer in the Revolution, and a cousin of William 
Cullen Bryant, the poet. David Bryant married 
Mary Gilman, the daughter of Colonel Jeremiah 
Gilman, in whose regiment (the New Hampshire 
line) he served. The genealogy of the New 
Hampshire Gilman’s is thus-narrated: 

In May, 1638, Edward Gilman, with his wife, 
three sons, two daughters and three servants, came 
from Norfolk county, England, in the ship called 
the “Delight,” of Ipswich, and settled in Hingham, 
Massachusetts. Moses, the third son of Edward 
Gilman, lived in New Market, New Hampshire, 
and had six sons. Captain Jeremiah, born in 
1660, had Thomas, Andrew, Joseph and others. 
The last two sons were captured by the Indians, in 
1709, and taken to Canada. Ata war dance. 
Joseph was burnt. Andrew was soldto the French, 
and imprisoned, but obtained favor of the governor 
and was permitted to work for wages until he earned 
a sum sufficient to purchase his freedom. He re- 
turned to his old home, married, and had one son 
—Jeremiah—and three daughters. Jeremiah was 
born about the year 1721. Whenthe Revolution- 
ary war broke out, he was commissioned a colonel 
and commanded a regiment in the New Hampshire 
line. His daughter, Mary Gilman, married Lieu- 
tenant David Bryant, who served in his father-in- 
law’s regiment during the war. Lieutenant Bryant 
a Mee great-grandfather of the subject of this 
sketch, 


The genealogical successions of the nine genera- 
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tions in this line, therefore, stand as follows: 
First, Edward Gilman, born in Norfolk, England, 
about 1600; second, Moses Gilman, born in Nor- 
folk, England, about 1630; third, Jeremiah Gil- 
man, born in New Market, New Hampshire, 1660; 
fourth, Andrew Gilman, born in New Market, New 
Hampshire, 1690; fifth, Jeremiah Gilman (second), 
born in New Market, New Hampshire, about 1720; 
sixth, Mary Gilman, born in Vermont, about 1760; 
seventh, Gilman Bryant, born in Vermont, 1784; 
eighth, Mary Gilman Bryant, born in Mt. Vernon, 
Ohio, 1814; ninth, Charles D. Miller, born in Mt. 
Vernon, Ohio, 1836. 

Nicholas Gilman, who was a delegate to the con- 
vention in 1787, and signed the constitution of the 
United States, and the Hon. John Taylor Gilman, 
governor of New Hampshire, were descendants of 
Edward Gilman. Governor Lewis Cass was a de- 
scendant of Moses Gilman. 

Charles Dana Miller received a good academic 
education, which he greatly improved in after life 
by much reading and travel. He moved to- New- 
ark in 1857 and engaged in business with Luke 
K. Warner, doing a large and successful trade in 
the grain products of the county. When the war 
broke out in 1861 he enlisted as a private in Cap- 
tain Coman’s company C, Seyenty-sixth Ohio regi- 
ment, and was successively promoted for merito- 
rious services to first sergeant, sergeant major, first 
lieutenant and adjutant, captain and major by 
brevet. The latter fank was conferred by the Pres- 
ident of the United States. He was of light frame 
and delicate and nervous temperament, seemingly 
ill adapted to endure the privations of a soldier’s 
life, but in his case, as well as in many others, actu- 
al service proved that physical proportions and 
strength were fully counterbalanced by spirit and 
energy. During his whole term of service of three 
years and a month he never permitted himself to 
be excused from duty, although suffering physical 
disability, contracted by his devotion to the ser- 
vice. He was twice slightly wounded, at Vicks- 
burgh and Resaca, but continued on duty without 
reporting his wounds. He was engaged in the 
battles of Fort Donelson and Shiloh with credit, 
and during the Siege of Corinth, when the adju- 
tant of the regiment and adjutant general of the 
brigade succumbed to disease, he was detailed to 
perform their duties, at the same time he per- 
formed the arduous work as orderly of his compa- 
ny. It was here that his qualifications pointed the 
road to promotion, and his commanding officer, 
without solicitation, obtained a commission for 
him as adjutant of the regiment, to fill the vacancy 
of the late adjutant who had resigned. He con- 
tinued to perform the duties of adjutant for nearly 
two years, never missing a dress parade while with 
the regiment. In 1864, when the regiment re-en- 
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listed as veterans he was promoted to a captaincy, 
and placed in command of his old company C. 
He commanded this company through the active 
and glorious Atlanta campaign, and in August, 
1864, was appointed acting assistant inspector gen- 
eral, performing the laborious service pertaining to 
that office in a large brigade of nine regiments. 

Major Miller commanded the highest esteem 
and confidence of the colonel of his regiment. 
He was conspicuous for his devotion to the cause 
of the Union arms in battle and in camp. At 
Arkansas Post he was mentioned in special orders 
for his gallantry. At Atlanta, on the twenty- 
second of July, 1864, he led his company in ad- 
vance of the regiment, bearing the colors, and in 
the face of a scorching fire, drove the enemy from 
earthworks and re-captured a fine battery of parrot 
guns. 

He presented a conspicuous target in this en- 
gagement, but escaped the missiles aimed at him. 
His first lieutenant (Arnold) was shot three times 
by his side. At Ships Gap, while on the staff of 
Colonel Milo Smith, he directed the flank move- 
ment which resulted in the capture of two South 
Carolina companies. 

On the twenty-eighth of July, near Atlanta, he 
stood for four hours encouraging his men while 
breasting a fearful storm of musketry to which the 
regiment was subjected. The list of engagements 
he participated in numbers forty or fifty, but the 
principle battles and sieges which will be promi- 
nent in history, may be mentioned: Fort Donelson, 
Shiloh, Siege of Corinth, Chickasaw Bayou, 
Arkansas Post, Siege of Vicksburgh, , Jackson, 
Dallas, Resaca, Kenesaw Mountain, Atlanta, July 
22d and 28th, and Jonesborough. 

After the expiration of his term of service he re- 
ceived an honorable discharge, November 18, 
1864. The war had practically ended in the west 
at that time. He returned to Newark and again 
engaged in his former business. 

In May, 1865, he married Lucy Gilman Jewett, 
daughter of David D. and Lucy Jewett, of New- 
ark. She wasa noble woman, a devoted Christian, 
a fond wife and mother. This union, so promis- 
ing of long happiness, terminated in her early 
death, which occurred January 2, 1869, leaving 
two infant children—daughter and son—Lucy 
Jewett, born March 4, 1866, and Charles Dion, 
born November 17, 1867. 

In 1875-76 he engaged in the commission busi- 
ness in Chicago, retaining, however, a branch busi- 
ness at Newark. In 1877 he returned to Newark 
and continued in the grain trade, under the firm 
name of Miller & Root, and is at the present time 
transacting a large business in the products of the 
county. Major Miller has always been an out- 
spoken adherent to the principles he fought for dur- 
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ing the war, and although he has never aspired to 
civil office, he has been somewhat conspicuous in 
his advocacy of “stalwart Republicanism.” He 
has taken a lively interest in the organizations and 
re-unions of ex-soldiers, being one of the first pro- 
jectors of the Soldier’s society of Licking county, 
through whose instrumentality the great re-union 
was held in 1878. 

Major Miller has been continuously elected 
secretary of the society. He prepared, and had 
published, the admirable report of the great 
re-union which gives a very complete record of 
Licking county’s participation in the war for the 
Union, 

Major Miller’s early inclinations were decidedly 
toward the study of a profession instead of mer- 
cantile pursuits. He inherited a taste tor drawing 
and painting, and has followed the natural bent, 
more or less, in an amateur way, during his leisure 
moments. His eye is almost perfect in its compre- 
hension of forms, distances and colors, with rare 
taste for landscape gardening, and rural adorn- 
ment. He has been an industrious student of 
science and history, his mind favoring geological 
research more than any other. He has written 
many able articles for the press upon subjects in 
harmony with his tastes. 

In religion he was early brought up in the doc- 
trines and faith of the Protestant Episcopal church, 
and became a member of that denomination be- 
fore entering the army, but his general religious 
views are of the most liberal character, free from 
bigotry and disposed to reconcile and harmonize 
religion with science in its broadest sense. 


Miter, Lewis E., railroad conductor, was born 
in Newark, February 2, 1852; was married De- 
cember 19, 1876, to Miss Mary M. Taylor, daugh- 
ter of. Henry Taylor, of Newark; they have one 
child, Milton H. L., born August 29, 1877. Mr. 
Miller is the son of James Miller, of Newark, and 
has been in the employ of Baltimore & Ohio and 
Pan Handle railroad companies since January 1, 
1877. He was employed by the Newark fire de- 
partment and worked with them two years and 
seven months. 


-MILLER, JAMES, was born in East Newark, De- 
cember 23, 1818. In his younger days he worked 
at such work as he could get. He was married to 
Silvina M. Elwell, of Maine. She was born March 
1, 1828; came to Zanesville with her father’s fami- 
ly in 1838. By this marriage they had twelve chil- 
dren: Hannah M., born November 28, 1845, is 
now the wife of Peter Stief; Byron Leverett, born 
September ro, 1847, died October 9, 1848; James 
Leverett, born October 18, 1848, married to Mary 
Ei. Foost, of Newark; Morvill Morton, born Au- 
gust 9, 1850, married io Miss Ella Dale; Lewis 


Elwell, born February 2, 1852, married Miss Mary 
M. Taylor; Nebraska Gertrude, born March 18, 
1854, died July 27, 1855; William Edwin, born 
March 12, 1856, married to Anna Shidler; Joseph 
Melvill, born February 18, 1858; Nancy Stella, 
born July 13, 1860, died July 18, 1864; Frank Os- 
car, born August 23, 1864; Welcome Weldon, born 
October 17, 1866, died October 8, 1870; Fannie 
May, born July 12,1870. About fifteen years ago 
Mr. Miller learned gas fitting, and for ten years 
worked for the Newark Gas company; he is now 
infirmary director. Mrs. Millers father for many 
years was a sailor. He died in Muskingum coun- 
ty, in the forty-fifth year of his age. His widow is 
yet living, and is with her daughter, Mrs. Miller, 
having reached the age of eighty three. She can 
yet read without the use of spectacles. 


MILLER, GEORGE.—He has three trades—shoe- 
maker, butcher, and carpenter. He makes the 
last his main business in the summer season, and 
during the winter he follows butchering. He has 
not worked at the shoemakers’ trade for five years. 
Mr. Miller was born August 18, 1847, in Newark. 
When he was about four years old he removed 
with his parents to Liverpool, Ohio, and remained 
with them until he was fourteen years of age, 
when he left home to make his own way. Mr. 
Miller has succeeded, by hard work, in obtaining a 
home. He removed to Newark in 1867, and has 
lived there since. He was married October 21, 
1869, to Anna M. Komman, formerly of Germany, 
They have four children: -Frederick E., George 
Andrew, Anna S. and Maud May. He resides at 
present on Western avenue. : 


MILLER, ABNER T., carpenter and joiner. Was 
born in Perry township, January 31, 1845; lived 
there until 1864, when he enlisted in company F, 
One Hundred and ‘Thirty-fifth Ohio volunteer in- 
fanty; served eleven months; was taken prisoner at 
North Mountain, Virginia, and taken to Anderson- 
ville, Georgia, where he remained seven months of 
the eleven, when he was sent home on _ parole, 
He was never exchanged, as the war closed shortly 
atter. The treatment he received was very had. 
His rations were one-half pint of corn meal a day, 
They were imprisoned in an open field with a 
stockade around it. The dead-line was about ten 
feet within the stockade; any prisoner attempting 
to pass this was liable to be shot by the guard. 
There was no shelter for the prisoners whatever, 
and for a bed they used the ground. ‘There were 
sometimes an average of one hundred dead prison- 
ers removed every morning. When he was paroled 
he went to Columbus, remaining in Perry township 
until the war closed, when he was mustered out of 
service at Camp Chase. He came to Newark, 
Apmil, 1867, and was married to Mary E. Crow, 
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December 17, 1869. She was born June 22, 
1845, in Licking township; her parents are both 
living, are pioneers and residents of Licking 
township. They have two children: Annie B., 
born March 26, 1871, and Ella Myrtle, born July 
20, 1875. Mr. Miller lives in West Newark. 


MILLER, JOSEPH, tanner, son of Abram and 
Margaret Miller, who came to Newark from Hardy 
county, Virginia, in 1802. Mr. Miller’s grand- 
father purchased six hundred and forty acres of 
land, all timber, on the site of East Newark. This 
land was divided between four children, Abram 
receiving one hundred and sixty acres. The sub- 
ject of this sketch is one of twelve children, and 
was born August 18, 1804. He is at present one 
of the oldest citizens in Licking county who was 
born here. He remained with his father until he 
was twenty-one. During this time he was em- 
ployed on his father’s farm, and also worked for 
his neighbors. At one time he received his pay, 
amounting to fourteen bushels of wheat, which he 
exchanged for a calf skin that made for himself a 
pair of boots and a pair of shoes for his sister. 
His father was born November 20, 1780, and died 
December 18, 1858. At the age of twenty-one he 
went to Virginia and learned the tanner’s trade 
with an uncle; was gone six years, and returned in 
1831. He bought a tannery of Franklin Fuller- 
ton, situated in East Newark, near the aqueduct. 
At this time the residents could shoot ducks in 
what is now known as court house square, as 
the place was mostly ponds. He was married 
to Phebe Michael in January, 1837. She died 
April 20, 1838, leaving one child, Harriet, who 
was born November 18, 1837. Harriet was mar- 
ried to Daniel Smith June 11, 1867, and has two 
children—George Eugene M., born July 26, 1871, 
and Joseph Franklin, August 25, 1873. Mr. Mil- 
ler carried on the tanning business until 1865, 
when he sold to C. D. Myers. The land owned 
by his father was sold in a suit in partition, and 
the proceeds divided among the heirs. The shops 
of the Baltimore & Ohio railroad company are 
erected on part of this land. Mr. Miller is living 
with his son-in-law, Mr. Smith, in West Newark, 
and owns thirty-five acres of land in Newark town- 
ship, near the fair grounds. The second school he 
ever attended was in alog cabin on his father’s 
farm, built in the woods, and was kept bya farmer. 
The windows in this cabin were sheets of greased 
paper. The expense of attending school was two 
dollars for three months. The tannery where he 
exchanged his wheat for the calf skin, was situated 
where the Birkey house now stands. At this time 
the farmers would not raise more than five or ten 
acres of wheat, and for a market they had to go to 
Zanesville, where they got their salt. Mr. Smith 


was born in Franklin county, December 16, 1834, 
and at five years of age moved to Mary Ann town- 
ship with his parents, where he lived until 1869, 
when he moved to Newark. He is a carpenter and 
joiner by trade. 


Mituer, M. M., son of James Miller, was born 
in Newark, on the ninth day of August, 1850. He 
engaged with S. R. Klotts, in 1861, as stripper in 
his cigar factory, and worked about two years at 
stripping. In 1863 he commenced at the cigar 
making trade with Mr. Klotts, and served three 
years, aS an apprentice at the business. In 1866 
he commenced at his trade as journeyman, and 
worked about thre® years in Delaware, and eigh- 
teen months in Marietta, Ohio. He then returned 
to Newark. In October, 1871, he, in company 
with Martin L. Tyrer, established a cigar factory in 
Newark, which business he has since followed. 
On June 3, 1873, he married Miss Ellen Dale, of 
Delaware, Ohio. She was born August 9, 1852. 
She is a daughter of John Dale, of English de- 
scent. Mr. and Mrs. Miller settled in Newark, 
where they have since resided. They have two 
children: Blanche C. and Claude D. In 1878 
he was elected vice-president of the Licking Coun- 
ty Agricultural society. In 1879 he was elected 
president of the society, which position he held 
a year. In 1879-80 he represented the Licking 
county society in the board of the State Agri- 
cultural society. To Mr. Miller’s efforts is largely 
due the efficient reports now annually made in this 
county. 


MircHELL, James, son of Duncan and Mary 
Mitchell, was born November 30, 1814, in Johns- 
town, Montgomery county, New York. He came 
to Ohio in 1832, and settled in Newburgh, remain- 
ing about two years, when he removed to Orange 
township, Cuyahoga county, making that his home, 
although he worked away the greater part of the 
time. Helearned the carpenter and joiner trade 
with Launder & Drawin, in Cleveland. After 
finishing his trade he worked at it for a livelihood. 
He has always followed this avocation. He was 
married to Louisa Wells, November 4, 1839. She 
is the daughter of John B. and Charity Wells, and 
was born in June, 1817. By this,marriage}they 
have six children, John, Donnell, Charity A., 
James H., Mary A., and Francis E. Mr. Mitchell 
removed to Zanesville in 1847, and remained there 
until 1874, when he removed to Newark, while his 
family remained in Zanesville until 1875, when they 
too removed to Newark. In 1851 he went into 
the Cincinnatti & Ohio Railroad shops, as a build- 
er of bridges, etc. He served in this, capacity un- 
til 1870, when he entered the shops of the Balti- 
more & Ohio railroad company, at Zanesville, 
working in the repairing department. He has 
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been in this employ ever since, save one year. He 
was initiated into the Columbian Lodge, No. 134, 
Free and Accepted Masons, at Cumberland, Guern- 
sey county, in July, 1846. He remained a mem- 
ber there until 1847, when he withdrew, and joined 
the LaFayette Lodge, No. 79, at Zanesville, Ohio, 
and remained a member there until 1875, when he 
withdrew, and joined the Ahimman Lodge, No. 492, 
at Newark, where he has since had his member- 
ship. He has held all the offices of any impor- 
tance both in the LaFayette and Ahimman lodges. 
He has always been held in high esteem by the fra- 
ternity. He became a member of the Zanesville 
R. A. C., No. 10, in 1850. Hecarried his mem- 
bership there until 1875, when he withdrew, and 
joined the Warren Chapter, No. 6, at Newark. 


Moors, Joun G., railroad engineer, was born in 
Stark county, Ohio, April 17, 1843. March 3, 
1870, he was married to Sarah Williams. She 
was born in Coshocton, Ohio, March 30, 1851. 
Her father died when she was two years of age. At 
this time, her mother being poor, she was com- 
pelled to put her children out. Mrs. Moore, with 
her sister and brother, were put under the charge of 
Father Bender, Catholic priest of Newark. When 
about seven years of age she was bound to John 
DeLong, then living south of Newark, Ohio. On 
account of bad usage she left this place and 
came on her own accord to Newark, and stopped 
with Mrs. Lawler. After finding out where she was 
her old master came and took her back. She only 
stayed about three months, when she left as before. 
This time, by influence of friends, she got back to 
Zanesville with her mother. She is now the mother 
of five children: Jessie, born December 13, 1870; 
George Wendel, born May 6, 1873; John David, 
born July 23, 1875; Alice Jonetta, born July 10, 
1877; Charles William, born August 11,1879. At 
an early day of his life Mr. Moore followed farm- 
ing. He has been in the employ of the Baltimore 
& Ohio railroad company for the past sixteen years 
—three as fireman and the balance as engineer. 
He is known among railroad men as “The Big 58,” 
or ‘‘Boss Moore. Mr. Moore is a member of the 
order of Masons in good standing, and a good, so- 
cial fellow. 


Moorg, C. C., No. 421 West Main street, New- 
ark, Ohio, dealer in stoves and pumps, bird cages, 
table cutlery, and house furnishing goods, fruit cans, 
tin roofing and spouting ; tin and sheet iron work 
done on short notice. He makes a specialty of the 
Sensation cook stove, the best stove in the world. 
Mr. Moore was born in Newarx, July 7, 1852. In 
1870 he commenced at the tinner trade as an ap- 
prentice, and, after serving his term of apprentice- 
ship, he continued at the business as journeyman 
until in 1877, when he engaged in the business of 
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dealing in tinware, stoves, and house furnishing 
goods, in Jones’ block, on Church street, where he 
conducted the business successfully until in Septem- 
ber, 1880, he moved to his present location on 
West Main street, where he is now carrying on the 
business. November 14, 1872, he married Miss 
Maggie Woleaver, daughter of George Woleaver, 
now living near Granville, this county. They 
settled in Newark, where they are now living. They 
have one child: Ralph C., born June 19, 1878. 


Moore, Davin A. B., deceased, a son of Moses 
Moore, deceased, was born in Newark, October 8, 
1821. He received his education in the Newark 
schools ; he was a cabinet-maker by trade, and fol- 
lowed that business as his vocation in Newark for 
many years; he served as captain of the home 
guards several years. In 1846 he married Miss 
Elizabeth Cross, daughter of James Cross, of Vir- 
ginia, who came to Newark in 1843. Mr. and Mrs. 
Moore settled in Newark, where his widow is new 
living. In 1847 he enlisted in an independent 
cavalry regiment under General Taylor, and served 
about fifteen months in the Mexican war, and then 
returned home. He served two terms as justice of 
the peace in Newark. In 1861 he raised a company 
for the First Ohio volunteer cavalry regiment, and 
went into the service of his country as captain of 
the company; served as such until, in the fall of 
1862, he was commissioned major, and served in 
that capacity until he fell at the battle of Stone 
River, in December, 1862. He was a good soldier 
and highly esteemed by all of his men. He left a 
wife and three children—one son and two daugh- 
ters. 


Moors, D. M., proprietor of the extensive cloth- 
ing house, southwest corner of public square, in 
Lansing house block. This house may be looked 
upon as among the earliest of its kind in this sec- 
tion. Since Mr. Moore succeeded to the premises 
originally conducted by Mr. P. F. Rhodes, over 
eighteen months ago, thus consolidating the two 
businesses, the house has assumed proportions un- 
equalled in the county. The double building 
having a frontage of forty feet, and running back 
one hundred and twenty feet, one-half being de- 
voted to ready-made clothing, and the other half 
to merchant tailoring. They carry the highest 
grades of goods. Among the many grades of 
cloths in the latter department are supe b 
English and French, worsteds, basket  suitings, 
diagonals, London (England) cassimeres, west of 
England meltons, particularly fine crepe coatings, 
etc. In fancy patterns, plaids, air-lines, and striped, 
they have everything to gratify the most fastidious 
taste, while the uniform excellence of the entire 
stock is unexcelled in the State. Three profes- 
sional cutters—for coats, suits, pants, and vests, 
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preside in a special department in the rear of the 
room. ‘The firm employ in all near forty persons 
to execute its engagements. Mr. Moore takes gen- 
eral supervision of the business, and is very atten- 
tive in having every detail carried out efficiently 
and promptly. In the gents’ furnishing goods de- 
partment this firm may fairly be credited with the 
richest, finest, and most elegant line in this or ad- 
joining counties. Whether it is stylish scarfs, ties, 
_ gloves, half hose, silk or cotton kerchiefs, novel- 
ties in sleeve links, solitaires, pins or cuff buttons, 
they have everything new, novel, and beautiful, 
while their matchless line of Wilson & Brother’s 
and Keep’s fine shirts are sought after with avidity 
by all classes as having no equal in the market. 
The ready-made clothing department lacks noth- 
ing for men, youths, or boys’ fine suits, or working 
clothes, while this house buying so extensively are 
enabled to sell to an advantage unobtainable else- 
where. Mr. Moore also operates the leading mer- 


chant tailoring and gents’ furnishing house at Co- 


shocton and one in Mount Vernon. 


MONTGOMERY, CHARLES, an attorney and city 
clerk, born May g, 1854, in Madison township, 
son of Charles W. Montgomery, and grandson of 
William Montgomery, a native of the county Ty- 
rone, Ireland. Young Montgomery was raised on 
the farm until about seventeen years of age, when 
he entered Dartmouth college, New Hampshire, 
and was graduated in 1875. The next year he 
read law with Judge Buckingham, of this city, then 

_he attended the law school of Michigan university 
one year, and soon thereafter was admitted to 
practice at the bar at Cambridge, Guernsey county, 
and immediately entered the Boston university 
school of law, and in June, 1878, received there- 
from the degree of LL. B., since which time he 
has continued the practice of his profession in this 
city. 

Murpuy, CHRISTIANNA AND Mary, were born 
in Ireland, Christianna was born August 27, 1828, 
Mary August 28, 1829. In 1829 they came to 
Granville, New York, with their parents, moved to 
Caledonia, New York, in 1836. In 1838, moved 
to Dresden, Ohio, then in 1842 to Zanesville. In 
1865 they moved to Newark. They are the daugh- 
ters of John and Anna Murphy. Mrs. Murphy 
died April 19; 1870, aged seventy years. Mr. 
Murphy diéd August 11, 1876, aged seventy-six 
years. They were members of the Catholic church, 


Mu.urnix, RANDOLPH, engineer on Baltimore & 
Ohio railroad. He has been in the employ of this 
road since 1872, and has served in the capacity of 
engineer since 1876. He is the son of Charles 
and Ann Mullinix, and was born June 11, 1851, in 
Howard county, Maryland. He removed to New- 


ark about 1873, where he has since lived. He was 
married August 2, 1876, to Emma Davis; she is 
the daughter of John and Elizabeth Davis, and 
was born in Jacobsburgh, Belmont county, May 22, 
1849. 

NEWTON TOWNSHIP. 

MAHOLM, JAMEs.—Mr. Maholm was for many 
years a prominent business man of Licking county. 
He was born in Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, in 
1792, and settled in this county in 1821. Mr. 
Maholm was married to Mary Taylor, daughter of 
Judge James ‘Taylor, one of the prominent pioneers 
of this county. The subject of this sketch was a 
man of energy, industry, and integrity, and given 
to hospitality. He was a highly esteemed citizen, 
who, by his enterprise, frugality, and skilful busi- 
ness management, had acquired more than a 
competency, The death of Mr. Maholm occurred 
at his residence, near Chatham, in the seventy- 
eighth year of his age. 


PERRY TOWNSHIP. 


McCann, SipseTt, M. D., physician and farmer, 
post office, Perryton, was born in Muskingum 
county, Ohio, in 1828, and came to this county in 
1851; he is the second child of a family of seven, 
four of whom are now living. He was married in 
1853 ‘to Miss Elizabeth A. Lemmert, who was 
born in this township in 1831. Eight children 
have been born to them: Clara B., Charles Lee, 
Ada M., Wirt L., Robert P., Louis S., and two now 
in infancy. Mr. S. McCann owns one hundred 
and fifty-six acres of land in this county, and two 
hundred and ten acres in Muskingum county; has 
practiced medicine in this county since 1851, the 
date of his graduating at Starling Medical college, 
Columbus, Ohio. His parents were born in Ire- 
land; his father coming to this country in 1794, 
when two years of age, and his mother in 1820. 


Montcomery, H. S., farmer; post office, Han- 
over ; was born in this county in 1830; his father, 
Henry Montgomery, was born in Ireland, county 
Tyrone, in 1790, and died in this county in 1870. 
His mother was born in Virginia of Irish parents, 
and died in 1866. H.S. Montgomery was mar- 
ried in 1879 to Miss Leanna Wilson, of this 
county. H.5. Montgomery owns a farm of over 
three hundred acres in the south part of this town- 
ship, and lives in one of the most substantial brick 
houses in the county. He is one of a family of 
ten children; six boys and four girls. 


MonTGoMERY, MILToNn, farmer, post office, 
Perryton, was born in this township March go, 
1828; was married January 1, 1852, to Miss 
Matilda Jane Fleming; they have had three chil- 
dren: Emma lI., born in 1853, Quinn Fleming, 
borif in 1855; Anna Rebecca (deceased), born in 
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1857. Mr. Montgomery owns three hundred | have had five children—Charles C., eighteen ; 
acres of fine land, and lives in a substantial brick | William L, fifteen; Ora, thirteen ; Ellen, eleven; 
house erected in 1870. Daisy, eight. Mr. McMillen has followed the 
ST. ALBANS TOWNSHIP. business of carpentering since he was fifteen years 
' : of age, serving his apprenticeship with the firm of 
MaRANVILLE, C. D., harness, trunk and carriage Young & Co., of Columbus, Ohio, which firm were 
manufacturer, was born June 8, 1830, in West interested in the building of the State house, and 
onl ne ys atland Coun yay Cen pout 1834 | the improvements of the penitentiary. Mr. Me- 
his mother moved to Fort Ann, New York, where Millen is skilful and industrious. 
they remained until 1837, when he was given to | 
Ebenezer Martin, of Benson, Rutland county, Ver- WASHINGTON TOWNSHI?. 
mont, where he remained until April 7, 1848, at McCLELLAND, Davip A., carriage and wagon 
which time he began his trade with C, EH. Colton, | maker, and dealer in paints and oil, merchant and 
West Granville, Washington county, New York. | par iron, horse shoes, nails, and carriage and wagon 
He emigrated to Alexandria, Ohio, December 1, | hardware, was born in Northfield, Portage county, 
1856, where he has since remained. He married | Ohio, February 19, 1824. His parents were from 


Julia A. Twining December 29, 1869. She was | pennsylvania, who came to that county in 1822, 
born in St. Albans township, in sight of Alexandria. | pis father was a shoemaker. In 1839, his parents 


They have two children: Vrank W. and Frederick | moved to Newville, Richland county, where he 
Cc He was elected justice of the peace in the began to learn his trade with Jacob Cable, He 
spring of 1876, and has held the office to the | worked here seven months and then moved to 
present ime. Utica, and worked for Robert Ardry ; worked for 
Miter, J. J., undertaker and carriage maker, | him a short time and then worked for William 
Alexandria, Ohio, was born July 22, 1838, in Bowl | King, where he finished his trade. After com- 
ing Green township, residing with his parents until | pleting his trade he went to Mt. Vernon and re- 
he was seventeen years of age. He served his ap- | mained until 1850, when he returned to Utica, 
prenticeship with Stephen Harrison in Jersey town- | working there a short time, and then went to 
ship. In June, 1858, he located in Alexandria, | Columbus where he resided until 1859. He was 
where he has since remained. He married Jo- | married to Abbie E. Rhodes in 1855. She died 
sephine E. Hobart May 12, 1859. She was born | September 28, 1858. They had one child, born 
. «October 6, 1841, in Granville township. Her par- | June 18, 1858, and died August 11, 1859. Dur- 
ents, Guy and Emeline Hobart, are natives of Ver- | ing this time was employed’ by the Central Ohio 
mont, and emigrated to Granville township in an | Railroad Co., which is now called the Baltimore 
early day. Aaron and Susan Miller, parents of the | & Ohio railroad. While in the employ of the 
subject of this sketch, were born—the former in | Railroad Co., worked in various places, viz.: Bel- 
1808, in Washington county, Pennsylvania, and | laire, Zanesville, Columbus, etc. 
the latter about 181o, in Pennsylvania. Mr. Miller In 1860 he quit the employ of the railroad 
is one of the energetic mechanics of Alexandria. | company and went to Colorado. He started for 
They had three children: Charles, born February | the gold regions of Colorado in July, 1860; he 
15, 1860; Frederick F., July 20, 1816—the lat- | worked at mining until September, 1861, when the 
ter died September 20, 1870—Jessie E., born | United StatesGovernment opened a recruiting office 
September 14, 1872. at €entral City, when he enlisted in the First regi- 
Mount, ALrrep, farmer, was born in-New Jer- | ™ent Colorado cavalry, company M, Captain D, 
sey, December 25, 1828. He married Mary E. Hardy. He enlisted on the eighth day of Stp- 
Sigler, February 14, 1855. She was born in St. tember, for three years, or during the war. Was 
Albans township, March 4, 1834. ‘They have discharged from service the fifth day of April, 
three children—Zilla L., born December 31, 1857, 1864, at Fort Lyons. Though he had re-enlisted in 
married H. Parsons, January 1, 1879, and resides the First veteran battery Colorado cavalry January 
near Appleton, in Bennington township; Will H., 1, 1864, on the thirtieth of October, 1865, was 
born July 22, 1861; Frank C., born September 19, mustered out of service on a general order owing 


1865. Both sons remain with their parents. to the close of the war. His regiment was en- 
UNION ‘TOWNSHIP. gaged, during the war, on the frontiers of New 


Mexico, Colorado and Kansas, escorting mai 
McMILten, W. H., carpenter, post office, Union | trains and suppressing any Indian pea Sr ar 
Station, was born in Muskingum county, Ohio, in | crossed the Rattoon mountains eight times, goin 
1831. His parents are at present living in that | into New Mexico. ; 
county. W. H. was married in 1861 to Miss Hes- At an early stage of the war he was run vuver 
ter Ann Crammar, a resident of this county; they by an army wagon, which crushed his leg pretty 
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badly; this occurred October, 1861, from which he 
never has recovered, and is in consequence of 
this injury, receiving a pension from the Govern- 
ment. At the close of the war he returned to 
Utica and bought the shop of Cyrus Hays, and 
went into the carriage business, and dealing in all 
kinds of carriage and wagon hardware, and fur- 
nishing goods. His place of business is the same 
that he finished learning his trade in. Mr. Mc- 
Clelland has remained unmarried, and resides on 
property belonging to him and his sister; carries 
on his business, and is a good citizen of the town; 
fair in his dealings and liked by most of his ac- 
quaintances. 


Moors, G. W., farmer, post office, Utica. Mr. 
Moore’s parents came from Adams county, Penn- 
sylvania, to Newark in 1807. Not long after they 
removed to a farm, and from there to Utica, where 
Mr. Moore engaged in the mercantile trade.’ This 
he followed several years; from there he moved to 
the farm on which he passed the remainder of his 
life. Mr. and Mrs. Moore are the parents of ten 
children, two of whom died in infancy; of the 
others, Eliza D. married I. D. Johnston; Sarah, J. 
Kirkpatrick ; Charlotte P., T. Rogers; J. Q., Mary 
Steveson; and Jennie, C. Hember. Maggie died 
in 1877. There are still two sons on the home 
farm, one of whom owns seventy-three acres, the 
other, the other half of the old homestead. 


BENNINGTON TOWNSHIP. 


NEwBERRY, W. R., wagon-maker, born in Hart- 
ford, Connecticut in 1846; came to Granville, in 
this county, in 1855. At the age of sixteen he en- 
listed in the One Hundred and Thirteenth Ohio 
volunteer infantry, company D, Colonel James A. 
Wilcox. He was at the battle of Chickamauga, and 
with Sherman on his famous march to the sea; re- 
ceived a wound in the right knee at Kenesaw 
Mountain; was at the battle of Goldsborough, and 
was honorably discharged at the close of the war in 
July, 1865. He receives a pension on account of 
the wound; was married, in 1870, to Miss Cilia 
Milligan, of Newark. Mrs. Newberry died in the 
spring of 1877, and, in the fall of 1878, Mr. New- 
berry again married, uniting with Miss Martha Mil- 
ligan, sister of his first wife. He is the father of 
two children by his first wife, and of two by the 
second; all living. 


GRANVILLE TOWNSHIP. 


NicHoLt, WivwiaAm H., farmer, was born in 
Chittenden county, Vermont, October 10, 1812. 
His father deceased in 1813. He migrated 
to Granville, Licking county, Ohio, in 1816, with 
his mother, where they lived Several years. He 
was brought up a farmer, and has made farming 
and stock raising his vocation. His education 
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consists of what could be obtained in the schools 
of Granville in early days. In 1838 he went back 
to Vermont, married Miss Mary Partridge and then 
returned with his bride to his home in Granville 
township, Licking county, Ohio, making the jour- 
ney there and back in six weeks, They settled on 
the farm where they are now living, on Burg street, 
Granville township. They reared a family of four 
children: Alfred M., Sidney H., Edward A., and 
Albert P. They havea looking-glass in their house 
that has been among their ancestors about one 
hundred and seventy-five years. It was brought. 
from Scotland to Massachusetts, from there to Ver- 
mont, and from Vermont to ‘Licking county in a 
six-horse wagon with a load of goods in 1816, His 
grandfather, Robert Nicholl, was a paymaster, and 
also served as a captain in the War of 1776. 


NEWARK TOWNSHIP. 


NEIBARGER, P. J., farmer, was born in Madison 
township, April 11, 1825; has lived in Licking 
county all his life. He is the son of the late John 
Neibarger. April 15, 1859, hé was married to 
Catharine Benner. ‘They are the parents of seven 
children—Matilda E., the wife of Alihu Warner, 
John, Hulda, who died in 1873, January 5th, aged 
eighteen years, Mary R., Martha A., Melceina and 
Albert. Mrs. Neibarger is the youngest child of 
the family of the nine children of David Benner, 
deceased. 

CITY OF NEWARK. 


NEHLS, FREDERICK, carpenter and joiner, learned 
his trade in Germany, after which he came, to 
America, landing April 20, 1854, and settled in 
Buffalo, where he remained until 1859; then he re- 
moved to Newark, where he has resided ever since. 
He was born November 6, 1830, in Germany; was 
married before he came to America, to Paul Dor- 
the. They have four children, two of whom are 
dead. 


NEWKIRK, Ma?rTHeEw, dealer in staple and fancy 
dry goods, millinery goods, ladies’ cloaks, etc., cor- 
ner of Third and Main streets. His salesroom is 
twenty by one hundred feet, with an addition of an 
L of seventeen feet, with a basement used for the 
storage of goods, and a room up-stairs, a part of 
which is used for storage, the remainder as a work 
shop, in which they do millinery work, dress and 
cloak making. His salesroom is well filled with 
the best quality of goods. Mr. Newkirk is a native 
of New Jersey, where he was born on the eighth 
day of March, 1814. In 1828 he went to Phila- 
delphia, where he engaged as clerk in a dry goods 
house, remaining one year. Then, in 1829, he re- 
moved to Cincinnati, where he remained nine 
years as clerk in a drug and grocery store. In the 
fall of 1838 he came to Newark and engaged as 
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salesman in the store of Seymour & Baldwin, with 
whom he remained ten years. In 1848 he entered 
the store of N. H. Seymore & Co. as salesman, 
where he remained four years. In 1852 he, in 
company with N. B. Hogg, purchased the entire 
stock of dry goods and groceries of Hammill & 
Co., of Newark, and engaged in the business. 
The firm name being knownas M. Newkirk & Co., 
and remained as such about four years, when Mr. 
Hogg sold his interest in the goods to B. J. Wil- 
son, who remained a partner of Mr. Newkirk un- 
til in 1857, then Mr. Newkirk purchased his part- 
ner’s interest, and conducted the business alone, 
until in 1869, when his son, Charles H., became 
his partner, and remained as such until in 1875, 
when he withdrew from the firm, leaving Mr. New- 
kirk again alone in the business, who is now con- 
ducting one of the largest dry goods establish- 
ments in the county. He has in his employ eight 
gentlemen and five lady salesmen, and three lady 
workmen. 
Nancy M. St. Clair, of Cincinnati in 1837. They be- 
came the parents of six children—three of whom are 
now living—Edward T., Charles H. and William. 
His companion died November 3, 1874. He 
married Miss Mary E. Fleek, April 3, 1878, of 
Newark, daughter of Adam Fleek. 


NIcHOLs, VoOLNEy, son of Jonah and Nancy 
Nichols, was born December 25, 1835, in Belmont 
county, Ohio. He came to this county with his 
parents, April 11, 1850, and located ona farm in 
Madison township, remaining there about eight 
years, working for his father. He was married to 
Mary Albaugh, June 19, 1859; she was born in 
Newton township, in 1830. After their marriage, 
Mr. Nichols followed farming about nine years, 
when he turned his attention to the carpenter 
trade, and has been working at it ever since. They 
reside on East Main street. 


Norman, JoHN H., barber, was born in the 
District of Columbia, July 4, 1829. He was mar- 
ried to Margaret A. Berry, of Allegheny City, 
Pennsylvania, August 11, 1848. They have seven 
children: Mary, born August 29, 1849; Maria, 
February 22, 1851; Eva, December 19, 1853; 
Frank B., February 28, 1856; Oliver W., May 26, 
1858; John F., October 13, 1862; Lizzie, Decem- 
ber 15, 1864. Mrs. Norman was born January 13, 
1832. Mary was married to Charles P. Henry, of 
Coshocton, Ohio; she died August 31, 1878; Ma- 
ria is the wife of Lawyer N. R. Harper, and now 
lives in Louisville, Kentucky; Eva is the wife of 
Charles P. Henry, of Coshocton, Ohio. Mr. 
Norman came to Newark in 1860, and the next 
year moved his family. His occupation is barber. 


NucGent, Mrs. R. M., was born in Berks county, 


He was united in marriage to Miss 


Pennsylvania, March 23, 1838. She was married 
to Samuel McNolty, February 16, 1853; he was 
born in 1835. They had one son, Charles S., 
born May 18. 1854. Mr. McNolty died in Octo- 
ber, 1854, and Mrs. McNolty married her second 
husband, George H. Huber, March 9, 1856. He 
was born September 1, 1835. They have nine 
children—Sarah A., born April 2, 1857; Anna E. 
and Agnes O., born July 30, 1858 (Anna E. died 
August 9, 1859, and Agnes O. died August 15, 
1859); Alice L. died May 11, 1861, aged four 
months; Mary J., born May 30, 1861; James C., 
May 5, 1863; George A., May 18, 1865; William 
Sherman, October 28, 1866; Rachel Catharine, 
April 30, 1868. Mr. Huber died May 5. 1868, 
and the widow married a third time, A. Nugent, 
January 25, 1870. By this marriage they have 
three children—George H. was born November 
29, 1870; Walter H., November 3, 1872; Mary E., 
May 6, 1876. Mr. Huber was a member of com- 
pany B, Fortieth Pennsylvania volunteer infantry; 
enlisted July 23, 1863, and was discharged July 16, 
1865. In 1868 Mrs. Nugent lived in Mechanics- 
burgh and Allegheny, Pennsylvania, until 1875, 
when she moved to Uhrichsville, Ohio, then to In- 
dianapolis and again to Uhrichsville, and, two 
years after, to Newark. Her father, Jacob Ehr- 
good, was a colonel in the Mexican war. He died 
in October, 1854, aged eighty-seven years. 
PERRY TOWNSHIP. 

NETHERS, NATHAN (deceased), was born in 
Culpeper county, Virginia, in 1807; he came‘to 
Ohio after he was married to Miss Jemima Berry, 
in the year 1831, October 6th; they had ten chil- 
dren; John W. was born November 12, 1832; 
Catharine E., February 15, 1834; George W., 
April 15, 1835; Henry Willis, December 17, 1836; 
Andrew Jackson, September 17, 1838; Lloyd 
Arnold, August 31, 1840, Sarah Ann, February 
14, 1844; Calhoun, May 3, 1845; Mary Jane, 
January 25, 1849; Joseph Emmet, August 7, 1853; 
Mrs. Nethers was born in Virginiain 1814. When 
Mr. and Mrs. Nethers came to Ohio she walked 
the entire distance with the exception of one day, 
when she was sick. At the time of Mr. Nethers’ 
death he was in good circumstances, owning three 
hundred and twenty acres of land, and was a pro- 
gressive and respected citizen. 


ST. ALBANS TOWNSHIP. 


NicHoLs, THomas, miller, Alexandria, was born 
September 19, 1831, in St. Albans township. He 
remained with his parents until about 1860, and 
attended the district schools in his native township. 
He married Esther P. Brown October 5, 1859. 
She was born in Jersey township December 6, 
1838. They have three children: : Frank, born 
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October 8, 1860; Fannie B., Jennie M., twins, 
born October 27, 1861. Dr. Enos Nichols, father 
of the subject of this sketch, was born May 12, 
1799, in Windsor county, Vermont, and emigrated 
to Granville, Licking county, about 1817. He 
married Percepta Ingham, of York State; she was 
born about 1804. ‘To them were given nine chil- 
dren, only three of whom are living. ‘Thomas 
Nichols, the subject of this sketch, ranks high as a 
miller, and is considered honorable and straight- 
forward with his fellow man. 


BOWLING GREEN ‘TOWNSHIP. 


OLDHAM, JOHN, born in Washington county, 
Pennsylvania, March 3, 1814, son of Robert and 
Martha (Morrison) Oldham. In 1821 he came with 
his parents to North Cambridge, Guernsey county, 
Ohic, and completed an apprenticeship of four 
years in the saddle and harness making trade there 
in 1832, then worked at his trade two years in 
Zanesville. In 1834 Mr. Oldham came to Browns- 


ville, where he has resided ever since, engaged in 


saddle and harness making. He has twice been 
postmaster at Brownsville—during the administra- 
tions of Presidents Taylor and Johnson, and has 
been township treasurer for fifteen years. He was 
married to Miss Phoebe Dumm, November 4, 
1836. Her father, Jacob Dumm, moved to Zanes- 
ville, Ohio, in 1806, from Bedford county, Penn- 
sylvania. In 1832 she came to Brownsville with 
her mother. They taught a very popular and suc- 
cessful industrial school here in a church, having 
as many as fifty pupils in attendance at one time, 
some of them from quite a distance, Mrs. Oldham 
giving instruction in sewing, working samples, etc., 
and her mother teaching the common branches. 
Mr. Oldham has seven children living—Ellen T., 
wife of Thomas Tippet, of Delaware; Lide M., 
wife of Albert Robinson, of Albany, Ohio; C. A. 
Oldham, a druggist in Enfield, Illinois; B. T. Old- 
ham, a tobacconist in Delaware, Ohio; Lizzie, Min- 
nie, and Allion. 


FRANKLIN TOWNSHIP. 


Orr, JoHN B.—Mr. Orr was born March 30, 
1828, in Bowling Green township. His grand- 
father and family came to this county from Fay- 
ette county, Pennsylvania, in 1803, when his father, 
James Orr, was a small boy. They first lived on 
the place near Newark, where Thomas Taylor now 
resides. Ina short time, however, they removed 
to the farm in Bowling Green township, upon which 
James Orr has ever since lived. Mr. Orr’s mother, 
Elizabeth Dusthimer, was born in Loudoun county, 
Virginia. His parents were married in 1824. Mr. 
Orr is the second of nine children, three of whom 
have died. He was married September 18, 1851, 
to Eliza Ann Cooperider. By this marriage he had 


six children: Martha, Leroy, Harvey, Austin, Ste- 
phen and Millie Alice. Martha and Stephen are 
dead. Mr. and Mrs, Orr are members of the 
Lutheran church. He moved to his present resi- 
dence in 1856, and has, during his whole life, pur- 
sued the quiet avocation of a farmer. 


MADISON TOWNSHIP. 


O’Bannon, P. N.—Mr. O’Baunon was born 
upon the farm on which he died, two miles below 
Newark, November 6, 1806, and was seventy-three 
years and ten months old. He was a man of con- 
siderable prominence and ability, and more than 
ordinary activity in affairs of public interest. He 
was a member of the State legislature in 1844-5, 
and had also been elected to the position of a 
member of the board of equalization, once or 
oftener, and was also president of the Licking 
County Agricultural society in 1852, and since 1872 
had been the president of the Licking County 
Pioneer Historical and Antiquarian society. Mr. 
O’Bannon had long been associated with the 
Masonic fraternity, and also with the various tem- 
perance organizations, and could always be counted 
to give the weight of his precept and example to 
the side of good order, sound morality and virtu- 
ous principles. His life was chiefly devoted to 
agricultural pursuits and general husbandry, al- 
though for perhaps thirty of the later years of his 
life he exercised his gifts in the ministry of the 
Lutheran church, as opportunity offered. Hon. 
P. N. O’Bannon was the eldest son of the late 
Judge William O’Bannon, a prominent pioneer of 
Licking valley, who settled there on the banks of 
the Shawnee run in 1803. 


NEWARK TOWNSHIP. 


O’BRIEN, MicHaEL, son of Clark and Ellen 
O’Brien, was born February 7, 1841, in Clare 
county, Ireland. He came with his parents to 
America in 1849, and first settled in Hillsboro, 
Ohio, remaining about one year, when they re- 
moved to Lancaster for another year, after which 
they located in Newark, where they have resided, 
principally, ever since. Mr. O’Brien lives about 
one mile north of the public square of Newark, 
on the Mt. Vernon road, where he is engaged in 
the gardening busimess. He was married to Mar- 
tha McCarthy, November 5, 1861; she is the 
daughter of Edward and Ann McCarthy, and was 
born March 4, 1846, in Ireland. Her parents 
emigrated to America when she was quite young, 
and settled in York State. Mr. and Mrs. O’Brien 
have six children: Ella, born August 26, 1865: 
Elizabeth, born February 11, 1869; Anna, born 
November 9, 1871;° Maggie, born June 28, 1874; 
Mary, born February 14, 1877; Edward, born June 
17, 1879. 
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O’DELL, James B., a farmer, located on the 
Sharon valley road, about four miles west of New- 
ark. He is the son of Stanton B. and Syndica 
O’Dell, and was born March 27, 1844, in Gran- 
ville township. He was married to Anna L. Gray, 
October 28, 1875; she is the daughter ‘of William 
T. and Temperance Gray, and was born July 25, 
1851, in Fayette county, Pennsylvania. Mr. and 
Mrs. O’Dell have two children: Lura Belle, born 
October 28, 1876; Blanche R., born December 2, 
1878. Mr. O'Dell enlisted in the service during the 
late war February 16, 1865, in company E, One 
Hundred and Ninety-first Ohio volunteer infantry, 
under Captain George E. Richards. He received 
his discharge August 27, 1865. 


Owens, JoHN R., farmer, a native of North 
Wales, was born March 31, 1811. He was brought 
up ona farm. After he reached his majority, in 
1832, he migrated to America, and located in New 
York State, where he engaged as engineer in a 
distillery, and remained with the same firm about 
nine-years. In 1841 he emigrated to Ohio, and 
located in Granville township, this county. He 
then turned his attention to farming, which busi- 
ness he has since been engaged in, and is counted 
one among the leading farmers in the county. His 
first purchase of land was fifty acres on Burg street, 
Granville township, on which he moved and lived 
for many years. He continued buying land until 
he had in his possession about two hundred 
and eighty acres of good land in Granville town- 
ship. In 1842 he was united in marriage to 
Miss Ann Jones, born in Wales, in 1817, and came 
to this county with her parents in 1841. They 
settled on his farm in Granville township, where 
they resided until in 1872, when they purchased 
and moved on the farm in Newark township where 
they now reside; farm containing one hundred and 
sixty-three acresr. Their union resulted in four 
children: Robert J., David R., Thomas D., and 
John J. 

CITY OF NEWARK. 


Owens, JAMES W., a lawyer by profession, ac- 
tively engaged in the practice, with office on west 
side of public square, over Franklin’s bank, New- 
ark, Ohio. Mr. Owens was born October 24, 1837, 
in Franklin county, Indiana. He entered Miami 
university at Oxford, Ohio, in 1859, and graduated 
in 1862. He entered the army asa private in the 
Twentieth Ohio volunteer infantry, and served 
during the three months’ service. He re-enlisted 
and was made first lieutenant of company A, 
Eighty-sixth Ohio volunteer infantry, and, on its 
re-organization, was made captain of company K. 
He attended law school at Atnn Arbor, Michigan, 


in 1864-65, and in March of the latter year he lo-. 


‘ated at Newark, Ohio, and was admitted to the 


bar the same year. July 23, 1867, he married 
Miss Martha, daughter of Elias Kumler, of Oxford, 
Ohio. By this union he has one child, Eva G. 
In 1867 he was elected prosecuting attorney of 
Licking county, and was re-elected in 1869. In 
1875 he was elected to the senate by a majority of 
eight hundred and forty-four, and he was re-elected 
in 1877 by a majority of two thousand and sixty- 
five. When the senate was organized, there being 
no lieutenant governor, Mr. Owens was elected 
president of the senate, and as such appointed the 
committees. When Lieutenant Governor Fitch was 
inaugurated he became president fvo ¢em. He is 
a fluent and forcible speaker, and a good parlia- 
mentarian. 


NEWTON TOWNSHIP. 


OsBuRN, THOMPSON E., contractor and builder, 
post office, Vanatta, was born in Franklin township, 
this county, July 27, 1842. About 1835 his father, 
Richard Osburn, came from Virginia, settling on 
Clay lick, in Franklin township. Mary (Humphrey) 
Osburn, his mother, was also a native of Virginia, 
and came to Muskingum county when a child, and 
when that county was a wilderness. Thompson E, 
Osburn enlisted in company F, One Hundred and 
Thirteenth regiment Ohio volunteer infantry, Au- 
gust 22, 1862, and was honorably discharged, July 
7, 1865. He took part in the following battles: 
Chickamauga, Mission Ridge, Buzzard Roost, Re- 
saca, Rome, Dallas, Kenesaw Mountain (where one- 
half of the company was killed or wounded) Peach 
Tree Creek, New Hope Church, Front of Atlanta, 
Jonesborough, and many skirmishes. He was also 
with Sherman on his famous “march to the sea.” 
During this march he was connected with the for- 
agers, who fought a small battle by themselves, 
whipping the rebels at Sandersville, Georgia, driv- 
ing them out of that place and capturing a good 
dinner that had been prepared by the ladies of that 
village for the gray-coats. He was also with Sher- 
man in his march through the Carolinas, and was 
engaged in the severe battle of Bentonville, and 
also that of Black River. He remained with Sher- 
man until after the surrender of Johnson’s army, 
and fired one of the last shots of the war on the 
tenth of April, 1865, the day following the surren- 
der of Lee, he being at the time on the skirmish 
line near Smithfield, North Carolina. Sergeant 
Osburn also fired one of the first and one 
of the last shots at the battle of Chickamauga. 
In this battle his company lost twenty-one out 
of thirty-five men in killed and wounded. At 
the battle of Kenesaw Mountain Sergeant Os- 
burn rescued Andrew J. Shaw who fell, desper- 
ately wounded near the enemy’s works. Shaw 
had been his friend at home; and afterward died 
in the hospital. Mr. Osburn reseued him by crawl- 
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ing snake-like to the rebel works and taking him 
away unperceived. He was never unable to do 
duty, and never received a scratch, though in every 
engagement in which the regiment was engaged. 
At Jonesborough the regiment captured two pieces 
of artillery, and more prisoners than there were 
men in the regiment. The nearest he came to 
getting shot was at Kenesaw, where his gun stock 
was shattered by a ball. He was in the great re- 
view at Washington, at the close of the war. 


ST. ALBANS TOWNSHIP. 


OupHaM, R. D., pioneer farmer and miller, was 
born May 7, 1814, in Cambridge township, Guern- 
sey county, Ohio, and migrated to Licking county 
about April ro, 1838. His parents are Thomas 
and Nancy Oldham. The former was born in Al- 
legheny county, Pennsylvania; the latter in Wash- 


ington county, Pennsylvania, within two miles of: 


the Virginia line. Mrs. Oldham’s maiden name 
was Davis. R. D. Oldham located in St. Albans 
township, purchasing ninety-eight acres, and con- 
tinuing to add until he had four hundred and thirty 
acres. He married Commillar Brill, September 
22, 1836. They had one child, Mary Elizabeth, 
born May 25, 1846, who graduated at the Granville 
college, June, 1867. She married George Mc- 
Laughlin, January 10, 1871, and died May 17, 
1873. Her mother died August 20, 1867. Mr. 
Oldham’s second marriage took place October 14, 
1868, to Sarah Carlock, who was born July 24, 
1816, and died June 1, 1880. Mr. Oldham is one 
of the most enterprising citizens of this county. 
He has erected buildings in the township costing 
over eight thousand dollars. He has cleared and 
improved about two hundred acres. He has met 
with loss after loss, by death and fire. November, 
1840, he contracted with Paul Roberts to run a 
grist-mill in Newcomerstown, Tuscarawas county, 
Ohio, for three years, at twenty dollars per month. 
He remained there two and one-half years, making 
enough money to pay for his first purchase in the 
township. November, 1844, they took a little girl, 
Rachel Robert, to bring up, and gave her an excel- 
lent education. She was prevented from graduat- 
ing on account of failing health. October, 25, 
1866, she married W. T. Chambers, and now lives 
in West Virginia, five miles from Wheeling, at Elm 
Grove. They have five children—Harry, William, 
Samuel, Mary, and Sarah. 


BOWLING GREEN TOWNSHIP. 


PuERSON, JOHN R., farmer, born in Perry county, 
Ohio, December, 17, 1833, the son of Robert 
Pherson, who emigrated from Ireland in 1793, 
when twenty years old, settled in Perry county in 
1808; He was a soldier in the War of 1812, and 
was at the siege of Fort Meigs. His mother, Mar 


garet McCormick, was from Maryland. In 1851 
he married Caroline Beall, a Virginian by birth, 
who emigrated to this township with her father, 
Ninian, about 1835. Nine children resulted from 
this union—Henry, Mary, Anna, William, Irvin, 
Frank, Hattie, Clara, and Laura. Mr. Pherson 
lived in Henry county, Ohio, one year—185 4-55 
—then returned to Burlington township, this 
county, where he remained until 1863, when he 
came to the farm where he now lives. 


BURLINGTON TOWNSHIP. 


Patton, THOMAS, farmer, born in 1846, in this 
county. His father, Joseph Patton, was born in 
1795, near Derry, Ireland. . He came to Philadel- 
phia in 1821, and to this county in 1835. He was 
married in 1837 to Miss Jane Lusk, of Fairfield 
county, Ohio. She was born in 1808, in that connty. 
He died in 1875. They were the parents of four 
children. The subject of this sketch is the third 
child. He was married in 1879 to Miss Sarah Lar- 
imore, of this county. She was born in 1856, in 
this county. 


Patton, CLEMENT M., farmer, born in 1839, in 
this county. He was married in 1872 to Miss Car- 
oline E. Boyd, of this county. She was born in 
1854, in Coshocton county, Ohio. They are the 
parents of three children—Morton, Joseph, and 
Susannah. 


Preston, W. N., miller, born in Newton town- 
ship, September 22, 1845. His grandfather, 
Nathan Preston, was born in 1777, in Mar 
land. In 1794 he left home, coming to Chilli 
cothe, this State, where he remained for several 
years without his parents knowing where he was. 
He went to Washington county, Pennsylvania, 
where his parents had moved to in the meantime, 
and was married in 1808 to Miss Mary Belt, of 
that county. He died in 1846, and she died in 
1857. They were the parents of ten children. 
Jacob, the father of the subject of this sketch, 
was the sixth child. He was born in 1814, in New- 
ton township. He was married in 1837 to Miss 
Elizabeth Harding, of this county. She was born 
in 1815, in Hagerstown, Maryland. He died in 
1866. She is still living in Illinois. The subject 
of this sketch is the third child. He was married 
in 1873 to Miss Annie M. Sellers, of this county. 
She was born in 1850, in Knox county, Ohio. 


FALLSBURY TOWNSHIP. 


PAINTER, WILLIAM, farmer and stock raiser, a 
son of John and Margaret Painter, born in Mus- 
kingum county, October 12, 1827. He remained 
with his father and farmed on the shares for about 
five years, after he became of age, and during this 
time he married Julina S$. Robinson, October 26, 
1852. She was born in Fallsbury township, 
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March 5, 1830. After his marriage he made a 
purchase of eighty acres of land in this township, 
to which he moved and began housekeeping. He 
carried on farming and carpentering in connection. 
This he continued till about the fall of 1861 or 
1862, when he sold his farm to his brother John. 
He then purchased the farm known as the Robin- 
son farm, near Robinson grove, or Painter run, 
where he moved the fall following, where he has 
since remained. He was a member of the home 
guards, and was called into service May 2, 1864. 
They were ordered to report at Newark, and from 
there they were taken to Camp Chase, where they 
were mustered into service May rith. They left 
there for Martinburgh, West Virginia, landing 
there the fourteenth. There they were divided 
into squads to do guard duty. Companies F and 
B were sent to North Mountain, West Virginia. 
While there the subject of this sketch was taken 
prisoner, July 3, 1864, and was marched by the 
rebels from North Mountain to the pike; July 4th 
to Martinsburgh, where they halted till the morn- 
ing of the fifth; from there to Winchester, a dis- 
tance of twenty-two miles. On July 6th they 
marched to Middletown; next to Woodstock; from 
thence to Edinburgh, distance twenty-two miles; 
then halted till the morning of July 8th; from 
thence to Newmarket. On the goth they marched 
to Harrisonburgh, where he remained sick in the 
hospital till September 3rd; from there by stage to 
Staunton; September 4th by rail to Richmond, 
where he was put in Libby prison, and remained 
till September 23d. On the 24th he was paroled 
and took the boat for Akins, where they were met 
by Union soldiers. On the twenty-fifth they 
boarded the steamer New York, and headed for 
City Point; from there to Harrison’s Landing 
and Fort Powhatan; from there to Fortress Mon- 
roe;thence to Annapolis, Maryland; from there to 
parole camp; thence to Camp Chase, where he re- 
ceived his discharge October 1, 1864; from there 
he came home and assumed his old business, farm- 
ing. Mr. and Mrs. Painter are- the parents of 
eleven children, as follows: Thona V., born De- 
cember 9, 1853; Florence O., August 8, 1855 ; 
John W., February 16, 1857; Sarah M., Septem- 
ber 18, 1858; David H., November 11, 1860; 
Jonathan E., November 29, 1862; William E., 
January 1, 1865; Ira C., March 22, 1867; Walter 
E., March 18, 1869; Myrtle S., January 4, 1872; 
Arthur B., September 12, 1874. John W. died 
March 25, 1857. Mr. Painter is a consistent 
member of the Baptist church of Fallsburgh. 


PAINTER, JOHN W., farmer, born in Muskingum 
county, October 22, 1829; was brought to Licking 
county, when a boy, by his father, where he was 
reared, and became a man; shortly after that, he 


married Margaret Sperry, daughter of Ezra and 
Abigail Sperry. She was born in Muskingum 
county, January 24, 1834. After his marriage Mr. 
Painter purchased a farm of eighty acres of land 
to which he moved, and remained about two years. 
He then sold this, and rented a farm of William 
S. Brown, where he remained seven years. He 
then made a purchase of the farm known as the 
Walnut Grove farm, containing eighty acres, where 
he then moved, and now resides. About one year 
after moving on this place, he made a purchase of 
the Brown farm, of one hundred and sixty acres, 
which makes in all two hundred and forty acres. 
Mr. and Mrs. Painter are the parents of two chil- 
dren: Amanda C., born October 28, 1853, and 
now married to N. H. Tilton, residing in Martins- 
burgh, Knox county; Adda A., born June 4, 1858. 
Mr. Painter is a consistent member of the Predes- 
tinarian Baptist church. 


FRANKLIN TOWNSHIP. 


PyLe, Ropert.—Mr. Pyle was born in Bowling 
Green township February 22, 1839, his parents, 
John and Sarah Pyle, having removed to Licking 
county from Jefferson county, Virginia, in 1830. 
He is the fifth child of a family of seven children, 
and is the only one who resides in this county. 
His two brothers have established themselves in 
Stark county, Illinois. Two sisters live in Kansas, 
and the other two in the adjoining counties of 
Muskingum and Perry. At eighteen years of age, 
he left the place of his nativity for Stark county, 
Illinois, where he was engaged in agricultural pur- 
suits until the breaking out of the wir. December 
7, 1861, he enlisted in company K, Forty-sevénth 
Illinois infantry, and remained in the service three 
years. During this time Mr. Pyle participated in 
seventeen battles, among which were those at 
Corinth, Iuka, Jackson, Mississippi; Pleasant Hill, 
Louisiana ; Siege of Vicksburgh, etc. The regiment 
to which he belonged, was one of the brigade 
commanded by General Joseph Mower. At the 
close of the war Mr. Pyle returned to Licking 
county, and united in marriage with Mary J. Mc- 
Kelvey, the daughter of James and Anna Mc- 
Kelvey, March 16, 1865. His four children are: 
Clara A., James Edwin, Thomas H. and Anna 
Gertrude. He is engaged in farming. He and 
his wife are members of the Evangelical Lutheran 
church. 

GRANVILLE TOWNSHIP, 


PAIGE, NATHANIEL, deceased, was born in Hard- 
wick, Massachusetts, April 14,1776. Hereceiveda 
good common school and business education. In 
1795 he migrated to Rutland, Vermont, where he 
learned the clothier trade with his older brother. 
May 30, 1798, he married Pheba Smith, of Rut- 
land, Vermont, born December 19, 1779, daugh- 
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ter of John Smith. They settled in Rutland, 
Vermont, where he engaged at his trade car- 
rying on the business himself, manufacturing 
and fulling all kinds of cloth. He continued 
in the business until in 1815; he with his wife 
and six children migrated to Licking county, 
Ohio, located in Centerville on T. Little’s farm; 
remained until the spring of 1816, he purchased 
and moved on a farm east of the D. M. Baker 
farm. He then turned his attention to farming, 
and followed that as his vocation. In 1820 he sold 
his farm, near D. M. Baker’s, purchased and moved 
on the farm now owned by his son, L. D. Paige, in 
the southwest corner of Granville township, where 
he passed the remainder of his days. His com- 
panion deceased September 13, 1867. He sur- 
vived her until January 6, 1869. They lived 
together nearly seventy years, and reared a family 
of ten children: James, deceased, born in Ver- 
mont August 25, 1799; Eliza, deceased, born in 
Vermont June 15, 1801; Smith W., deceased, 


born in Vermont August 15, 1805; Marietta, born- 


in Vermont September 20, 1807; Nathaniel M., 
deceased, born in Vermont, August 20, 1809; 
Lafayette, deceased, born in Vermont June 20, 
1812; Pheba L., born in Vermont, January 
31, 1815; Mercy A, born in Ohio August 25, 
1817; Lucius D., born in Ohio August 21, 1821; 
Henry C., born in Ohio June 25, 1825. Five of 
the above named children are now living. Mr. 
Paige taught vocal music for a number of years 
in this vicinity. 

PARSONS, RALPH, deceased, was born in Hart- 
ford county, Connecticut, October 12, 1807. He 
was a cabinet-maker by trade and followed that 
business as a vocation for a number of years. In 
1831 he migrated to Ohio and located in the 
northern part of the State, where he, in company 
with H. K. Kendall, carried on the mercantile 
business about three years. In the spring of 1834 
he came to Granville, this county, and established 
a general store, which he conducted with success, 
dealing in dry goods, groceries, notions, boots, 
shoes, hats, caps, in fact, everything that was kept 
in a country store, until the time of his death, 
which occurred October 1, 1874. On the thirtieth 
day of April, 1835, he married Miss Laura O., 
daughter of George W. Case. Miss Case was 
born in East Hartford, Connecticut, December 11, 
1816; came to this county with her parents in 
1823, and located in Granville. Mr. and Mrs. 
Parsons settled in Granville, where she is now liy- 
ing. They reared a family of five children: 
George C., John F., Francis R., Caroline C., and 
Mary F. John F. and Mary F. are now deceased. 


Parsons, Grorce C., eldest son of the afore- 
said Ralph Parsons, was born in Granville, this 


county, March 30, 1838. He received his education 
in Denison university. In 1856 he engaged with . 
A. P. Stone, of Columbus, as salesman in his dry 
goods store, with whom he remained about one year. 
In 1857 he returned to Granville, and entered his 
father’s store as salesman, and remained as such 
about seven years. In 1864 he became a partner 
of his father in the business, the firm name then 
being R. Pasons & Son, who conducted the bus- 
iness with success until the death of his father in 
1874. The son then took charge of the business, 
and the house is now known as George C. Parsons, 
dealer in dry goods, notions, boots and shoes, hats, 
caps, hosiery, etc. In fact his business room, 
twenty by thirty feet, is-well filled with everything 
in his line of business. 


PrirrsrorD, Davin, deceased, born in Wales, near 
the line between Wales and England, June, 1762. 
He was a slater by trade, and followed that as his 
vocation forty-five years. In1797 he married Ann 
Davis of Wales. In 1801 he, with wife and two 
children, Mary and William, migrated to America, 
and located in Chester county, Pennsylvania; re- 
mained there until 1816 when they migrated to Lick- 
ing county, Ohio. They located in Granville town- 
ship, on a farm now owned by their son, James 
Pittsford, where he engaged in clearing away the 
timber, and cultivating the soil as his vocation, 
which he followed until he died, September 30, 
1842. His companion survived him until Febru- 
ary 27, 1863, aged ninty-one years and six months. 
Their union resulted in six children: Mary, born in 
Wales, June 19, 1798; William (deceased), born 
in Wales, June 12, 1800; John (deceased), born 
in Pennsylvania, October 2, 1802; Elizabeth, born 
in Pennsylvania, June 9, 1804; Isaac (deceased), 
born in Pennsylvania, October 1, 1807: James, 
born in Chester county, June 15, 1812, came 
with his parents to Licking county, Ohio, in 1816. 
He was educated in the common schools of Gran- 
ville township.. ‘The most of his school-boy days 
were spent in the old stone school-house. He fol- 
lowed teaching school as his vocation for fourteen 
winters, all his teaching being done in Granville 
and adjoining townships. He was reared a farm- 
er, and he followed farming and stock raising as 
his principal vocation. He was elected infirmary 
director of Licking county, in 1860, and served 
until 1863; he was then elected county commission- 
er and served until 1869. Mr. Pittsford has also 
held various township offices. He was married to 
Mary Jones, September 27, 1838; she was born in 
York State, August 16, 1816, and is the daughter 
of David R. Jones, who migrated to Licking coun- 
ty, Ohio, in 1837. They settled on the home farm, 
where they are now living, ‘Their union resulted 
in seven children, Pheba A., Mary E., Susan, David 
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B., John E., William H., and Franklin J., all of 
whom are living except Pheba A., who died March 
4, 1864. 


Ponp, AARON, was born in York State, October 
1, 1808. He was brought to Licking county, Ohio, 
by his parents, in 1812, who settled in Granville 
township. He is a cooper by trade, and followed 
coopering as his vocation for twenty years. He 
has also been engaged in various other business. 
He married for his first wife Electa Biglow, March 
20, 1831. They settled in Granville township, 
where they remained three years, then removed to 
Granville, where he is still living. Their union 
resulted in three children, one son and two daugh- 
ters. His wife deceased 1837. He married for 
his second wife Lydia Handle. ‘Their marriage 
resulted in two children, one son and one daughter. 


HANOVER TOWNSHIP. 


PHILLIPS, JOHN, post office, Clay Lick, a farmer 
by occupation in the southern part of Hanover 
township, on the Mt. Sterling road. He is the’son 
of Simeon and Elizabeth Phillips, and was born 
March 12, 1827, in Green county, Pennsylvania. 
He with his parents came to this county in the 
fall of 1845, and settled on the farm now occupied 
by the subject of this sketch. Simeon Phillips 
died April 7, 1870. His widow lives with her son, 
William, at the old homestead. John was married 
November 30, 1851, to Jane Lake, the daughter 
of Elias and Charlotte Lake, and was born Jan- 
uary 16, 1842, in Franklin township. Her mother 
came to this county at the age of fifteen, from 
Virginia, and her father was born in this county. 
As the result of this marriage Mr. and Mrs. Phil- 
lips have three children, two boys and one girl: 
William Henry, Benjamin Franklin, and Sarah 
Louisa. William Henry was born June 6, 1853; 
Benjamin Franklin born August 1, 1854; Sarah 
Louisa born June 12, 1859. The latter died 
October 23, 1862. 


HARTFORD TOWNSHIP. 


Payn, THomas M., farmer, born in 1853, in 
this county. His grandfather, Jesse Payn, was 
born in 1790, in Virginia. He came to this county 
in 1804. He was married in 1815, to Miss Sarah 
Lair, of this county; she was born in 1796, in Vir- 
ginia. He died in 1866. They were the parents of 
nine children. John S., father of Thomas M,, was 
the sixth child; he was born in 1828. He was 
married in 1852, to Miss Annie M. Harris, of this 
county; she was born in 1834, in Knox county. 
They are the parents of six children. The subject 
of this sketch is the oldest. He was married in 
1878, to Miss Luella Baker; she was born in 1853, 
in this county, They are the parents of one child, 
Clinton B. 


Porter, T. B., farmer, born in 1847, in this county. 
His father, William Potter, was born in Virginia in 
1804; came to this county in 1818 with his father, 
William Potter, sr. William Potter, sr., died in 
1853. His wife died in 1866. They were the 
parents of eight children. William Potter, jr., was 
the fourth child. He was married in 1828 to Miss 
Eliza Dewel, of this county. She was born in 1804, 
in New York. She died in 1832. They were the 
parents of two children. Mr. Potter again mar- 
ried in 1834, Mrs. Julia Dewel, a widow. Mr. 
Potter died in 1849; she in 1876. They were 
the parents of seven children. The subject of this 
sketch was married in 1868 to Miss N. E. Morri- 
son, of Delaware. She was born in Jefferson coun- 
ty in 1848. They are the parents of two children. 


Post, E. J., farmer and sorghum maker, born in 
1841, in Passaic county, New Jersey, came to this 
county in 1863. He was married in 1863 to Miss 
Louisa Condit, of Delaware. She was born in 
1843 in Delaware county. They are the parents 
of six children—Chauncy, Schuyler, Alice, Kelly, 
and Luia living, and Sarah D., the oldest, de- 
ceased. In connection with his farming he makes 
sorghum molasses, having all the necessary ma- 
chinery to make a first-class article. He has a very 
large custom. 


PumpuHrey, H. R., Hartford, Licking county, 
Ohio, breeder and shipper of thoroughbred Span- 
ish merino sheep. He breeds only registered 
sheep, which are registered in the United States 
registry. His sheep are’ from the Atwood and 
Hammond families. 


JERSEY TOWNSHIP. 


PIERSON, ORVILLE A., born in this township, 
February 8, 1849. His father C. N. Pierson, was 
born in Caldwell, New Jersey, December 8, 1815; 
was a shoemaker by trade, and emigrated to Jersey 
about 1840; here became a member of the firm E. 
P. Pierson & Co., consisting of his brother, him- 
self, and two Condits. The business of the firm 
was varied and extensive; besides a large stock of 
the goods generally carried in a country store, the 
company had a harness shop, a shoe shop, and an 
extensive tailoring establishment. He remained in 
the firm till his death, March 19, 1866. He had 
long been an elder in the Presbyterian church, and 
died respected by all, leaving seven children—Jo- 
seph, killed in the freight yard at Columbus by an 
engine in 1874; Maria (Condit), of Champaign 
county, Illinois; Janet (Crane), ot Wayne county ; 
Walter, who enlisted in the One Hundred and 
Thirty-fifth Ohio volunteer infantry, was captured 
at North Mountain, and died in Millen. prison 
Georgia, November 15, 1864; O. A., whose name 
heads this sketch; Caleb, a house carpenter, of 
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Elizabeth, New Jersey, and Julia (Notestein), of | Louisa J., James P., dead, Aurelia V. 


Wayne county; John, a young child, died in 186s. 
At his father’s death O. A. took his place until the 
affairs of the firm were settled up, then on Febru- 
ary 14, 1867, while yet a mere youth, though a prac- 
tical shoemaker, began business for himself, opening 
a shoe shop of his own, the success of which is at- 
tested by the fact that-he has constantly employed 
from one to five workmen; married June, 1874, to 
Angeline Anderson, of Indiana. Their children 
are Nelson, John, and a yet unnamed infant. 


LIBERTY TOWNSHIP. 


Price, JosiaH W., pioneer farmer, was born 
February 4, 1829, in Newark township, where he 
remained with his parents until March, 1853. He 
married Hannah M. Davis, April 15, 1852. Mrs. 
Price was born April 11, 1832, in Granville town- 
ship. In March, 1853, they moved to Liberfy 
township, where they now live, previously purchas- 
ing one hundred and five acres of land, to which 
he has added sixty-one acres. They had six chil- 
dren, three boys and three girls, four of whom are 
living—Isaiah M., George W., Ida A., and Bertha 
M. Edward Price, father of the subject of this 
sketch, was born July 17, 1797, in South Wales. 
He was a weaver by trade, and married Mary 
Pittsford, July 26, 1825. She was born June 19, 
1798, in South Wales, and emigrated in 1801 to 
the United States, locating in Chester county, 
Pennsylvania, where they remained until 1816, 
when they came to the Welsh Hills, in Granville 
township. They have two children—Thomas, liv- 
ing in Newark township, and the subject of this 
biography. Edward Price died December 26, 
1878; his wife survives him and is living with her 
son. Mr. Price is one of the enterprising farmers 
of the township. The family belongs to the Welsh 
Hills Baptist church. 


LICKING TOWNSHIP. 


PANGLE, JAMES, son of Joseph Pangle, was born 
in Shenandoah county, Virginia, April 18, 1808. 
He remained with his parents until he was eighteen 
years of age, receiving a limited education, then 
served an apprenticeship of three years and six 
months in learning the tanner’s trade with Martin 
Funkhouser, of Winchester, after which he followed 
varicus pursuits until the fall of 1831, when he 
came with his parents to this county, where he was 
married to Miss Mary Lanham, who was born in 
Page county, Virginia. She died in her eightieth 
year. The result of their marriage was two chil- 
dren—both girls: Elira Ann, born July 30, 1835; 
Matilda J., born January 25,1837. Elira Ann was 
first married to William Gill, June 23, 1860; sec- 
ond marriage, to Isaac L. Holmes. Result of said 
marriage, six children—Mary Frances, Elva V., 
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Matilda J. 
Pangle was married to George Wheeler, September 
8, 1870, and has three children—Aura, Eva Irene, 
and Lillie Gay. Mr. Pangle commenced the busi- 
ness of farming on Peter Coffman’s place in New- 
ton township, then moved to Cherry Valley, re- 
mained there two years, then bought the place he 
now lives on in 1848 (in this township), all woods 
at that time. He worked his stone quarry twenty- 
six years, cleared and worked his farm also. Mr. 
Pangle says he never was sued, nor did he ever sue 
any body. He has taken the Newark” Advocate 
forty-five years, and expects to as long as he takes 
any paper. He is now in his seventy-third year, 
and is quite active, although his physical constitu- 


_ tion is beginning to give way. 


Priest, MARSHAL, post office, Hebron, was born 
in 1797, in Culpeper county, Virginia. He was 
the son of John and Dorcas Priest, and came with 
his parents to Fairfield county in 1812, and subse- 
quently removed to this county. He was married 


| to Jane Davis of Knox county. They had seven 


children—Frances, Darcus and John (twins), Eliz- 
abeth, Mariah, William and Mary Magdalene. 
They are all married except Mary M., who lived 
with her father until his death. Mrs. Priest died 
in 1876, aged sixty-three. Mr. priest died June 
25, 1880, aged eighty-three years. He was always 
a farmer; was a straightforward man in all his busi- 
ness. 


Prick, JARETT, was born in Fairfield county, 
July 9, 1841, being the son of Nicholas and Ce- 
lesta Price, who are natives of Maryland and New 
York. Nicholas was married in 1839 to Celesta 
Peas, of this county. ‘They had seven children, 
five boys and two girls, and they are all living ex- 
cept James H., who died October 1, 1870. Jarett 
Price was married September 7, 1869, to Miss 
Mary Harter, of this county. Mrs. Price was born 
September 8, 1842, being the daughter of John 
and Marinda Harter. ‘They have two children— 
Celesta M. and Nicholas E. Celesta was born 
March 27, 1873, and Nicholas E. September 9, 
1874; both are at home with their parents. Jarett 
Price enlisted November 9, 1861, in company G, 
Seventy-sixth Ohio volunteer infantry, under Cap- 
tain Stewart, Colonel Charles R. Woods command- 
ing. Was in the battles of Fort Donelson and Pitts- 
burgh Landing. He went asa private, was taken 
sick at Pittsburgh Landing; lay sick at that place 
four months and then returned home. He had 
enlisted for three years. 

LIMA TOWNSHIP. 


PRESCOTT, BENJAMIN, post office, Columbia Cen- 
ter, was born in England in 1814, and was by trade 
a hatter until-he left for the new world, in the 
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year 1847. He married Sarah Vaughn, in England. 
They settled on the place they now occupy, in 
1848, and have since resided there. They joined 
the Presbyterian church soon after settling in the 
county. 

MADISON TOWNSHIP. 

Picc, Grorcr, deceased, was born in North- 
umberland county, England, in 1798. In 1837 he 
married Miss Jane Knox, born in the same county 
in England in 1808. Ina few months after their 
marriage they emigrated to America, and located 
in Madison township, Licking county, Ohio, on 
land now owned by George A. Wilson; remained 
on the Wilson farm about fourteen years. In 1851 he 
purchased and moved on the farm in the same town- 
ship now owned by his son, Charles A. Pigg, where 
he deceased September 16, 1862. He made farm- 
ing his principal vocation. His companion is still 
surviving him, and is living on the home farm, with 
her son Charles. They reared a family of five chil- 
dren—Charles A., Isabella, William, George T., and 
David H., all of whom are now married and ‘liv- 
ing in Madison township. 


Picc, Davin H., farmer, youngest son of George 
and Jane Pigg, was bora in Madison township, this 
county, June 22, 1847. On the twenty-first day 
of June, 1876, he married Miss Eliza, daughter of 
James Avery, of Newark. They settled on the 
farm where they now reside, in Madison township. 
They have one child, Mary K. At present he is 
filling the office of justice of the peace of Madi- 
son township. 

MARY ANN TOWNSHIP. 


PiTzER, JAMES, ESQ.—This well known citizen 
was a son of Major Anthony Pitzer, once a leading 
man in military and political circles, and was born 
in the Hog Run settlement in 1809, and died at 
his residence on Rocky fork, December 28, 1875, 
aged sixty-six years. James, as well as his father, 
gave attention to military affairs, no less than to 
civil and political matters, and had many friends. 
He attained to the rank of captain in military 
affairs, and as a politician had acquired consid- 
erable local popularity. He was repeatedly elected 
to the office of justice of the peace of Licking 
township, and largely enjoyed the confidence of his 
neighbors and acquaintances. 

McKEAN TOWNSHIP. 


Pierson, J. M., farmer, was born in 1839, in this 
county; was the son of Nathan and Abby Pierson, 
who came to this county about 1830, and located 
in Liberty township. He was married December, 
1871, to Jane Cross, of this county, who was born 
in 1848, in McKean township. The results of this 
marriage were three children: Artie D., born Jan- 
uary 27, 1873; Lella L., born March 11, 1874; 


_ All are living except one, 


Harry R., born September ro, 1877. Mr. Pierson 
located in McKean township in 1872. His parents 
both died in March, 1872, aged seventy-four and 
seventy-one years. 


Pratt, Moses L., was born June 13, 1801, in 
Rutland county, Vermont, was the son of Ben- 
jamin Pratt, who was born August 13, 1777. 
Benjamin Pratt was the son of Ebenezer Pratt, 
who was the son of Silas Pratt, who was born Feb- 
ruary 27, 1722, and who traced his ancestry back 
to the Pilgrims of Plymouth Rock. The grand- 
fathers of Moses Pratt—Silas Pratt and Benjamin 
Whipple—the last of whom was born May 4, 
1727, both served through the Revolutionary 
war. Silas Pratt was the father of three sons: 
Ebenezer had three children, and Benjamin 
was the father of eleven children. Benjamin and 
family, except Moses L, came to this county in 
the year 1814, located in Granville township, 
making the journey by wagon. Moses L., the sub- 
ject of this sketch, followed his father two years 
afterwards. He was married August 21, 1825, to 
Abigail Bigelow, of this county, who was born 
November 30, 1801, in Battleborough, Vermont, 
came to McKean township with her parents in 
1824. The results of this marriage were six chil- 
dren: George B., born June 1, 1826, was married 
June 25, 1851, to Mary Smith, of this county, and 
is now living at Granville; is in the furniture and 
undertaking business; James Edwin, born Novem- 
ber 17, 1827, was married September 25, 1850, to 
Maria L. Cross, of this county, and now lives in 
Bellefontaine, and is a physician; Jane Elizabeth, 
born August 29, 1829, was married March 21, 
1854, to T. H. Odell, of this county, a miller. 
She died April 4, 1868; Moses L., jr., was born 
October 1, 1831, was married August 1, 1860, to 
Sarah Alstadt, Champaign county, lives at Quincy, 
Logan county, and is a physician. John W., born 
July 19, 1834, was married September 30, 1869, to 
Maria W. Bigelow, of this county. The results of 
this marriage were four boys: Edwin B., Ellis C., 
Benjamin W., and William A. Redelia was born 
December 29, 1838; died April 18, 1870, aged 
thirty-two years. Moses L. Pratt cast his first vote 
in Ohio for John Quincy Adams, in 1824; has 
voted the Whig and Republican tickets ever since. 

Mr. and Mrs. Pratt have been married fifty-five 
years, and both living at this time in their eightieth 
year. 


PReEsTON, BENEDICT, a farmer and stock raiser, 
was born January 18, 1829, in Newton township, 
and is the son of Jonathan and Harriet Preston, 
Jonathan came to this county in 1812, Jand his 
family, which numbered twelve in all, in 1815. 
Jonathan cut away the 
timber to build his first log cabin, which was in 
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the southwest corner of Washington township, but | father, and attended lectures at Cinc 
in later years he built a log house just over the | 


line in Newton township, where he lived, and 


where he died September, 1856, aged sixty-five | 


years. He never changed his residence after his 
first location. Benedict, the subject of this sketch, 
went to Morrow county in 1853, to live with an 
older brother, remaining there about three years, 
then went to Iowa, and came back to this county in 
eighteen months. He was married October 8, 1857, 
to Rachel Fringer, of Morrow county, who was 
born July ro, 1836. The results of this marriage 
were six children: Harry J., born September 30, 
1858, is single and lives at home; Eugene Elwood, 
died at the age of eighteen months; Lonetta May, 
born May 26, 1863, is single and lives at home; 
Ruth Ann, born May 26, 1868; Sylverius S., born 
October 4, 1872; Zelora, born February 11, 1876. 
Benedict’s mother is yet living. She was born in 
1796, and is now in her eighty-fifth year. She re- 
tains her memory the same as in her younger days. 


PricE, WILLIAM W., farmer, was born Septem- 
ber 20, 1838, in Muskingum county. 
son of John and Jane Price, who came to this 
State about 1834. They emigrated from Wales, 
and located in McKean township in 1855, on the 
place where William now lives. John Price died 
October 23, 1878, aged sixty-eight years. Mrs. 
Jane Price died July 4, 1860, aged sixty years; 
William was married March 29, 1860, to Catha- 
rine Eshelman, of this county, who was born Oc- 
tober 25, 1833, in this county. 
children, two girls and one boy. Thomas W., born 
February 7, 1863; Clara E., born October 3, 1865; 
Carrie J., born May 30, 1868, are all living at 


home. Mr. Price is a general farmer, stock and 
-wool producer. He also has a choice variety of 
fruit. 


MONROE TOWNSHIP. 


Paice, WILLIAM, physician, deceased; he was 
born April 19, 1820, in Granville; fourth child of 
William and Rosetta M. Paige. He began reading 
medicine about 1842 or 1843, with Dr. Homer 
Thrall, of Gambier, attending lectures in New York 
city. He began the practice of medicine with the 
late Dr. Pratt, of Johnstown; he married Miss 
Sophronia Buxton, and to them were given three 
children, two of whom are living: Adel and Wil- 
liam W. The former married Rey. Daniel Towney ; 
the latter Miss Lucy Stevens, of Johnstown. They 
have one.child: Frank Stevens. Dr. Paige died 
December 3, 1878, mourned by a large concourse 
of friends; his wife still survives him, residing in 
the village of Johnstown. Mr. Paige was one of 
these genial, pleasant men who make friends where 
ever they go, and are missed by the entire commu- 
nity. His son, William, read medicine under his 


He is the’ 


They have-three | 


| 


| 


| making it his home ever since he came here. 


tend innati, where 
he received his diploma. 


Prek, Israet H., retired farmer and stock grower, 
post office, Johnstown, was born September 30, 
1805, in Horton township, Kings county, Nova 


| Scotia, and immigrated to Monroe township, where 


he now lives. In 1817 he left Nova Scotia and 
came overland by way of New Jersey, Pennsylva- 
nia, through Zanesville, Ohio, and landed where he 
now lives, in October, 1817. He received his ed- 
ucation at the district schools. He states that the 
school-house in which he first attended school had 
paper windows in it. He has lived where he now 
lives more than sixty-two years; his father built the 
house in 1818, and it is still standing, Mr. Peck 
The 
longest he has been absent at any one time, was six 
weeks when on a visit to his birth place in Nova 
Scotia. He married Violet Smith, October 14, 
1841; she is a daughter of John and Elizabeth 


_ Smith, deceased, who emigrated from Luzerne 


county, Pennsylvania, in the fall of 1832. Mr, 
and Mrs. Peck have had seven children: Eugene, 
born October 10, 1842; Charles L., September 19, 
1844; Mary Alice, September 15, 1846; infant 
son, April 16, 1848; Jane, July 23, 1849; infant 
son, April 11, 1852; Israel Harris, April 20, 1856, 
Eugene and Charles enlisted in the late war, and 
both came home, receiving an honorable discharge ; 
the latter on the fifteenth of July, 1865. Benjamin 
Peck and Mary Harding, the former born March 
25, 1773, and the latter born in 1775, parents of 
the subject of this sketch were married July 6, 
1794. They are of English parentage, the former 
settling in Nova Scotia during the Revolutionary 
war. ‘Benjamin Peck died April 23, 1819; Mary, 
his wife, died October 10, 1856. Mr. Peck has a 
farm of two hundred and fifty-two acres of land in 
the immediate vicinity of Johnstown, and is spend- 
ing his declining years in peace and plenty, re- 
spected by all who know him. Mr. Peck has been 
a member of the Masonic fraternity since he was 
twenty-one years of age, is a member of the Baptist 
church and a Republican politically. 


PHILBRICK, JOEL, farmer and stock grower, 
Johnstown, Ohio, was born in Gratton, Hillsbor- 
ough county, New Hampshire, May 29, 1813. His 
father, Joel Philbrick, sr., was born in Ware, New 
Hampshire, in 1782. He married Sally Fox in 
1809.' She was born in Center Harbor, New 
Hampshire, about 1789. They emigrated to Lick- 
ing county in 1817. The subject of this sketch 
married Carrie E. Brown, daughter of Jonathan 
and Rozilla Brown, who emigrated to Licking 
county during 1835. Carrie was born July 31, 
1824. Mr. Philbrick’s father and mother died, the 
former during the year 1846, the latter February 
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18, 1876. The subject of this sketch has had four 
children, all of whom died in infancy. He ranks 
very high asa farmer and possesses a large farm 
under a high state of cultivation. With him farm- 
ing has proved a success.. 


Pratt, Ex, post office, Johnstown, was born 
July 18, 1798, in Fayette county, Pennsylvania, 
and came to Licking in the year 1814. The fol- 
lowing year (1815), in March, he came to Monroe 
township, and has been a resident of the township 
ever since. He was married December 10, 1824, 
to Mrs. Susannah Munson (zee Jewett), by whom 
he had four children—Israel, born August 22, 1825, 
died December 30, 1874; Hector, born February 
3, 1827; John, born October 26, 1830; Lucy H., 
born September 28, 1832. ‘‘Major” Pratt, as his 
neighbors call him, is, in spite of his eighty-three 
years, yet a vigorous man, and bids fair to become 
a centennarian. He is foremost in all enterprises 
which tend to the material interests of Johnstown. 
Through his efforts the village has a splendid ftour- 
ing-mill, which has all the latest improvements. 
The Baptist denomination has a church which cost 
four thousand five hundred dollars, built mainly 
by his contributions. To such men as he every 
community owes all of its material prosperity. He 
is a member of the Baptist church and a Republi- 
can in politics. His wife, Mrs. Susannah Pratt, 
died November 23, 1871, and he now resides with 
his son-in-law, William Ashbrook, esq. 


PRATT, BENJAMIN WALTER (deceased), was 
born in Rutland, Vermont, March 22, 1813; came 
with his parents to Granville, Ohio, in 1814; com- 


menced the practice of medicine at the age of | 


twenty-one, under tutilage of Dr. Homer Thrail; 
commenced practice in Johnstown, Ohio, in 1837. 
In the winter of 1839-40 he attended lectures at 
the Medical college of Ohio, from which institu- 
tion he received his diploma. He continued to 
practice in Johnstown until his sickness and death 
which took place August 21, 1879; was married 
twice—January, 1843, to Tamar Josephine Tuttle, 
of Franklin county, Pennsylvania, by whom he had 
two children; was married again in December, 
1852, to Miss Jane M. Bean, of Bennington town- 
ship, by whom he had four children—three living. 
The subject of the above sketch possessed a char- 
acter in which was united two strong peculiarities, 
quick perception and firmness. This gave him a 
strong intuitive power that enabled him to grasp 
the truth of things without going over them in de- 
tail. He succeeded in all things, not so much be- 
cause he knew more than his associates, but be- 
cause his knowledge came to a focus his whole 

ower to a cutting edge, and he could decide 
what to do, and have it half done before the aver- 
age man could get ready to begin. Thus he gained 


victories in his profession, not because he was 
stronger, but because his power was quick. He 
was not adapted to foster slow interests. He be- 
longed to the spirit of the ninteenth century at the 
head and front of it. He was accurate and scienti- 
fic, ranking with the leaders of his profession. He 
was self-made, and became what he was solely by 
the force of his own ability and character. In the 
death of Dr. Pratt, Johnstown not only lost a use- 
ful man, but a power for good. He was quick to 
see and combat public wrongs, even at great cost 
to himself, and it will be a long time before there 
will be one that can fill his place. He was a man 
of original honesty and honor. He did not live a 
long life, but it was a useful, a worthy and evena 
great one. His system broke down through over- 
work, and manifested itself by an affection of the 
brain which produced paralysis. 
NEWARK TOWNSHIP. 

Price, 1HOMAS D., born May 1g, 1826, on the 
farm on which he now lives, in Newark township. 
He was married to Sarah J., daughter of Maurice 
Jones, of Newton township, June 4, 1855. They 
have eight boys—Ira M., Asa E., Eber S. Mark E., 
Enoch J., Milo B., Orlo J., and Homer C. Mr. 
Price has followed farming, giving his attention 
more particularly to the raising of Merino sheep 
and fruit growing. His education was obtained 
mostly at the district school, with two terms at the 
academy; also by teaching several winter terms of 
district school. This was followed by close read- 
ing and study, which has’ made him a diligent stu- 
dent of nature in all its bearings on his calling and 
business. He is an earnest advocate of education, 
and has made provision to give each of his boys a 
liberal education. The eldest, Ira M., having com- 
pleted his course at Denison university, is now 
teaching in Des Moines (Iowa) university; Asa E., 
after attending university awhile, died December 
4, 1877; EberS. has been at school two years. Re- 
ligiously, Mr. Price is a Baptist, belonging to the 
Welsh Hill Baptist church. He takes a decided 
interest in Sunday schools, and the moral and re- 
ligious training of children. He is positively op- 
posed to the use of liquors and tobacco, neither of 
which are ever allowed in his house. He believes 
in providing for his family plenty of good books 
and papers, and encourages his boys to spend their 
spare time in storing their minds with useful knowl- 
edge. Edward Price, his father, was born in Wales 
in 1797. He settled in Newark township in 1824. 
He was married to Mary Pittsford in 1825. They 
had two sons, Thomas D. and Josiah W. Edward 
Price died December 26, 1878. 


Price, Isaac.—He came to this country in 1833, 
and settled in Columbus for about eighteen months, 
when he removed to Newark, and remained about 
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nine years, when he removed to the northern part 
of Newark township and settled on a farm contain- 
ing one hundred and seventy-five acres, where he 
has since resided. He is the son of David and 
Margaret Price, and was born in Breckinshire, 
South Wales, in May, 1803. He was married to 
Ann Jane Davis, June 26, 1841. Sheis the daugh- 
ter of John and Jane Davis, and wae born in Bal- 
timore, August ro, 1825. Mr. Price has nine 
children; Mary, John, Martha and Mamie are dead; 
John D., William T., Frank IL, Margaret A., and 
Martha J. are living. Margaret married Samuel 
A. Davis, of Newark township, May 5, 1870. They 
have three children—William, Milo and Maud. ~ 
CITY OF NEWARK. 

Pack, Mrs., Mary, Newark. 
Belmont county, Ohio, December 17, 1826. 
is one of a family of five children; her father, 
Thomas Hyde, was bornin Maryland, and died in 
Belmont county, Ohio, January 22, 1851, at the 


age of forty-five years; his wife died August 23, | 


1867, at the age of seventy-seven years. Mary 
Hyde was married to Shelton Pack, December 24, 
1852. She is the mother of five children: John 
W., born April 1, 1853; Elida, February 22, 1855; 
Martin L. W., January 22, 1860; Lizzie, March 28, 
1862; Rosa, December 11, 1866. Mrs. Pack’s great- 
grandfather, William Hyde, came from England 
when twenty-one years of age; he died February, 
1828, at the age of sixty-five years; his wife died 
some three years previous to his death, at about 
the same age. Mrs. Pack lived on the farm form- 
erly owned by her grandfather, near Fairview, Bel- 
mont county, until 1871, when she moved to 
Barnsville. Since April 13, 1880, she has lived 
with her son John, in Newark. Her father had 
one brother, John, and three sisters, Mary, Sarah, 
and Margaret. Her son, John W. Pack, followed 
farming until he was nineteen years of age; he 
then learned telegraphing in an office of the Balti- 
more & Ohio railroad company. This he fol- 
lowed some two years, but on account of ill health 
was compelled to give it up. He then learned 
printing, which he followed about the same length 
of time, and since then has been fireman on 


the Baltimore & Ohio railroad. He was married | 


December 2, 1879, to Katie Linskey, of Bellair, 
Ohio. 
the early settlers of that place. 

Paice, JOSEPH, was paper hanger and kalso- 
miner; was born in Granville June 29, 1844. He 


is the son of Joseph Paige, sr., who died Decem- | 


ber 3, 1874, at the age of seventy-nine years. ‘The 
subject of this sketch, at an early day of his life, 
learned the above business, which he yet follows. 
When the civil war broke out he enlisted July 28, 
1863, in company E, Fifth United States colored 


| Chester county in 1829. 


She was born in | 
She | 


Her father, Patrick Linskey, was one of 
| Andrew, November 16, 1879. 


troops, and he was in the battles of Petersburgh, 


_ Fort Fisher, Richmond, Wilmington, Deep Swamp, 


Virginia, and several other engagements; he has 
seen many hardships of soldier’s life. He was 
married October 26, 1862, to Sarah Berget, of Mt. 
Vernon, Ohio. They are the parents of seven 
children: Mary, Clara, Wymon, Rosa, and three 
who died in infancy. 


PARKINSON, JAMES C., carpenter; he was born 
in Reading, Perry county, Ohio, October 27, 1823. 
When he was thirty-one years old he was married 
to Miss Tamson P. Mann. She was born in 
Shortly after marriage 
they removed to Newark and: located. They are 
the parents of eight children: Ida I, born Jan- 
uary 20, 1855, married to Joseph A. Taylor; Will- 
iam H., born April 23, 1857; Charles E., Septem- 
ber 20, 1867 (died at the age of twenty two 
months); Frank E., September 1, 1859; James A., 
April 12, 1864; Andrew J., July 2, 1866 (died Sep- 
tember, 1866); John E., July 1869 (died March, 
1870); Robert F., March 13, 1872. The subject 
of this sketch was first engaged in printing seven 
years ; afterwards followed farming three years; he 
then worked for Daugherty twenty years as day 
laborer, but for the past five years he has been fol- 
lowing carpentering and slating. He is an expert 
blacksmith; his son, William H., is a telegraph 
operator and is in the employ of the Baltimore & 
Ohio railroad company. Ida I. is the wife of 
Joseph A. Tabler, an engineer on the Baltimore & 
Ohio railroad. Mr. Parkinson’s mother was a pio- 
neer of this county and died September 12, 1877, 
aged seventy-eight years. 


PARKINSON, WILLIAM M., stone mason, was born 
in Somerset, Perry county, Ohio, July 14, 1830. 
His occupation in early life was chair making; he 
next learned the carpenter trade; his eyesight fail- 
ing, he then engaged in his present occupation, 
He was a soldier in company H, Ohio volunteer 
infantry, Thirty-first regiment, and was in several 
hard battles; he was discharged June 29, 1865, on 
account of disability; has seen many of the hard- 
ships of army life. Mr. Parkinson was married to 
Miss Kate Steckel, October 30, 1877, who was born 
in Virginia in 1840. They have two children: 
John Webb, born November 28, 1878; Joseph 
Mrs. Parkinson’s 
mother is now living in Somerset at the age of 


| seventy-nine. 


ParsHALL, FE. O., eanductor Baltrmore & Ohio 
railroad, son of David and Elizabeth Parshall, was 
born in Putnam, Muskingum county, October ro, 
1845. He remained with his parents until bis 
marriage to Lizzie W. Hagelbarger, September 24, 
1874. She was born December 4, 1847, in Jeffer- 
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son township, Coshocton county, and is the 
daughter of Jacob and Catharine B. Hagelbarger. 
Mr. Parshall removed to Newark December 4, 
1874. He went to breaking on the Baltimore & 
Ohio railroad in 1873, and served in this capacity 
until November 1, 1876, when he was promoted to 
the position of conductor on a freight train. He 
has given entire satisfaction to the company ever 
since his first engagement with it. He resides in 
East Newark, on Grant avenue. 


Puiuures, P. S., Newark, builder and contractor. 
—-He was born near Jolleytown, Green county, 
Pennsylvania, October 21, 1852, being the 
oldest child of Simeon Phillips. His mother, 
Elizabeth Phillips, died January 13, 1864. Mr. 
Phillips remained with his father on the farm until 
December 25, 1872, when he came to Newark, 
where he now resides. He learned the carpenter 
trade, and makes that his business during the sum- 
mer season; while in the winter, he teaches school. 
He taught his first school in a log school-house, 
near his old home, in 1871. He has been teach- 
ing since 1874, in Licking county, during the 
winter months. Mr. Phillips is highly esteemed 
by all who know him. He is a deacon in the 
Congregational church of Newark. By industry 


and economy he has succeeded in building for 


himself a nice residence on West Church street, 
where he makes his home with his tenant, Mr. M. 


R. Scott, editor and proprietor of the Mewark 
Banner. 


Pierce, ERMINA, residence Lockport, daughter 
of William and Lavina Francis, was born Decem- 
ber 11, 1837, in Hanover township. Her parents 
came to this county in 1817, and were married in 
1819. Mrs. Pierce’s grandfather was in the Revo- 
lutionary war, her father was a soldier in the War 
of 1812, and her husband and brothers were in 
the late Rebellion. She was married to Stephen H. 
Pierce January 3, 1856. As before stated, Mr. 
Pierce was a soldier in the war. He enlisted in 
the service for three years in company L, First 
Iowa cavalry. Before his term of enlistment ex- 
pired he was discharged on account of ill health. 
He died in Linn county, Iowa, December 31, 
1864, leaving Mrs.° Pierce with two children: 
Franklin A., born November 13, 1856; John R., 
born November 2, 1860. Franklin was married 
February 20, 1879, to Mary C. Henry. John is in 
the employ of the American Union Telegraph 
company, and is located at Indianapolis, Indiana. 
He has been telegraphing since he was thirteen 
years of age. 


Pium, Isatan, railroader. He was born in 
Preston county, West Virginia, January 6, 1856; 
lived near Kingwood tunnel on Cheat river. He 
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came to Newark in May, 1876, engaged with the 
Baltimore & Ohio railroad company, and has 
been with them ever since. His father died in 
Preston, Virginia, December 27, 1863, aged fifty 
years. His mother is still living in Preston, with 
her second husband; her age is forty-three years. 
Mr. Plum is a member of the order of United 
American Mechanics. He was married to Elvira 
Brooks, of Elizabethtown, July 9, 1877. They 
have two children. 


PowELL, LieuTENANT A. J., cabinet-maker, 
West Main street; was-born in Muskingum county, 
Ohio, October 14, 1837, and was married April 3, 
1875, to Mary A. Pond, who was born in Gran- 
ville, October 1, 1837. They have seven children: 
Carrie, born April 7, 1861, now the wife of A. No- 
ble; Katie, who died March to, 1859, at the age 
of eleven months; William A., born March 29, 
1866; Franklin G., born May 11, 1868; Judie, 
born November 17, 1872, who died September 12, 
1875; Nicholas B., born June 29, 1873; Myrtle 
May, born March g, 1876; Jesse J., born Novem- 
ber 9, 1878. When the war broke out Mr. Powell 
enlisted in the One Hundred¢and Thirteenth Ohio 
volunteer infantry, and was promoted to first lieu- 
tenant. He was discharged before his time expired 
on account of ill health. Since the war he has 
been engaged in the sale of sewing machines, but 
has been working at his trade for the past three 
years. 

NEWTON TOWNSHIP. 

PRITCHARD, JOHN, minister of the Baptist church 
of St. Louisville. Elder Pritchard was born 
November g, 1821, in Hopewell township. His 
parents, Guilford and Jane G. (Cook) Pritchard, 
were natives of Culpeper county, Virginia; they 
emigrated to Ohio, settling in Hopewell township, 
in 1817; they became the parents of sixteen chil- 
dren—nine sons and seven daughters. John was 
born in Hopewell township, and was the third child 
and oldest son. He obtained a hope in Christ in 
his nineteenth year, and a year later was baptized 
by Elder David E. Thomas. He was married to 
Mary Coffman (only surviving daughter of Peter 
and Rebecca Coffman) October 2, 1844. They 
became the parents of three daughters, two of 
whom are living, viz: Nancy R., now the wife of 
Thomas Wheeler, of St. Louisville, and Matilda 
Jane, now the wife of James C. Lee, also of St. 
Louisville. Mr. Pritchard united with the Lost 
Run Baptist church in August, 1843; in Jan- 
uary, 1844, he was licensed to preach, and in June 
was ordained by this church. He has served as 
pastor of the following churches since his ordina- 
tion: Lost Run church, St. Louisville, which he 
yet serves; Zore church, Muskingum county, 
five years; Beulah church, Muskingum county, 
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twenty-one years (began these in December, 1859); 
Goshen church, Muskingum county, fifteen years; 
Pleasant Hill church twelve years; Mt. Pisga 
church, Monroe township, fifteen years. Some of 
these churches he is yet serving, while others have 
been resigned. Elder Pritchard owns and man- 
ages a good farm near St. Louisville, where he 
lives, but he devotes his time and labors to the 
ministry, believing that to be first in life with him. 


PRYCE, OWEN, farmer, was born in England, 
November 1, 1829, where he remained until the 
year 1857, when he emigrated to America, landing 
in New York, and coming from there to Lick- 
ing county, locating near Centerville, where he re- 
mained about eight years, performing labor among 
the farmers. During that period he married Jane 
Owens, April 6, 1862. After his marriage he re- 
mained two years in Centerville, then moved up 
near Granville for one year, and from there to the 
Jones farm, in the same township, about 1868. He 
then made a purchase of the farm where he now 
resides, it being located in a beautiful valley. He 
and his wife are devoted members of the Evangel- 
ical Baptist church of the Welsh Hills. 


PERRY TOWNSHIP. 


PREDMORE, WILLIAM Harrison, farmer and 
lawyer, post office, Hanover, was born in this town- 
ship in 1830; his father wasa native of New Jersey. 
He was married April 1, 1853, to Miss Elizabeth 
Ann Willey. He owns eighty acres of farming 
land and runs a portable saw-mill, and has the 
reputation of always giving entire satisfaction in 
his work. 

He is honest and a good, pleasant gentleman. 


PorTER, Sivas B., teacher, post office, Perryton, 
was born April 19, 1851, in Tuscarawas county, 
Ohio. His father, Silas Porter, was born in Penn- 
sylvania. His mother, Catharine Porter (maiden 
name Mitchel), was born in Harrison county, 
Ohio. His mother died soon after his birth; and 
his father being left with a large family of small 
children, and bereft of his companion, he felt una- 
ble to give his infant son the necessary care and 
attention. Under these circumstances he was 
taken into the family of George W. Bliss, of Har- 
rison county, Ohio, where he was nursed and reared 
to manhood. He emigrated with them to Perry 
township, September 5, 1860, in which township 
he has resided ever since. At the age of twenty- 
two he was elected to the office of township clerk, 
which office he filled with honor to himself and con- 
stituents; also, he has been engaged in teaching 
school for ten years, and he stands among the 
peers in his profession. He was married to Eliza- 
beth Alexander, the amiable and accomplished 
daughter of Benjamin and Hannah Alexander, Oc- 
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tober 23, 1879. He graduated at the “Utica Nor- 
mal school,” May 28, 1880. He and his wife are 
members of the Disciple church; he became a 
member at the age of seventeen and she at sixteen 
years. 


ST. ALBANS TOWNSHIP. 


PALMERTON, PETER, farmer, was born in Sara- 
toga county, York State, November 15, 1826, 
where he remained until October, 1836, when he 
with his father, two brothers and one sister emi- 
grated to Ohio, where he has remained ever since. 
He married Sarah Mannary, December 8, 1856; 
she was born in Manchester, England, July 8, 
1827. Shecame to New York, August 30, 1837. 
They had two children: Jennie E., born February 
18, 1858, who resides with her parents; and Ida, 
born December 17, 1859; Ida died December 31, 
1862. William Palmerton, father of the subject 
of this sketch, was born in Saratoga county, York 


_ State, September 30, 1784; married about August 


29, 1806, and had a family of twelve children. 
He died April 7, 1869. Peter, the subject of this 
sketch, lives in a cozy cottage on the banks of 
Moots run, owning forty acres of land, on which 
is the noted artesian well, four hundred and fifty 
feet deep, in the boring of which a bed of coal 
was struck, about three hundred and fifty feet from 
the surface, said to be from ten to fifteen feet in 
thickness. One of the natural curiosities on his 
farm is a petrifying spring, located on a hill side, 
where the water continually dripping forms a petri- 
fication resembling moss. They are a benevolent 
and hospitable family, and members of the Baptist 
church at Alexandria, where they are regular attend- 
ants. 


PENDLETON, J. J., farmer and fruit dealer, was 
born July 26, 1825, on the Pendleton homestead, 
where he has always made his home. He married 
Lavina Brown, April 16, 1848. They had twelve 
children, eleven of whom are living. . James G, 
Pendleton, father of the subject of this sketch, 
was born August 18, 1783, on Deer island, Maine, 
and followed fishing along the banks of New- 
foundland and Brown Banks, in pursuit of hali- 
but, cod, and mackerel about twenty-five years. 
He married Elizabeth Philbrook, daughter of 
Joel Philbrook and Mary Leadbiter, his wife, 
who migrated to St. Albans township, from 
Hancock, now Waldo county, Maine.  Gid- 
eon Pendleton married Miss Gilkey. ‘They were 
grandparents of the subject of this sketch, and 
natives of New Brunswick. ‘They were of Scotch 
birth, The parents of Mr. J. J. Pendleton had 
twelve children, the third son, Gideon was mur- 
dered about thirty miles west of San Antonio, 
Texas, during the late war. 
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UNION TOWNSHIP. 

Park, A., farmer, post office, Union Station.— 
He was born in Union township. Since 1840 he 
has been living on his present farm, consisting of 
two hundred and six acres. In the fall of 1837 he 
was married to Miss Elleanor Belt. They have 
five children—four daughters and one son—all liv- 
ing. Mr. Park is a man of cultivation, and held 
in high esteem by all. 


Price, Joun L, farmer, post office, Union Sta- 
tion, was born in the year 1815, in Breconshire, on 
the line between England and Wales, and was 
married to Catharine Baughan in 1840. The same 
year he moved to America, settling at Newark, 
Ohio. He removed from Newark to Newton town- 
ship, and after living there seven years on the Ben- 
jamin Elliot farm, he moved to Union township, 
settling upon the same farm upon which he still 
lives. They have had six children, five having 
died with consumption. One son is still living to 
comfort the hearts of his aged father and mother 
in their declining days. Mr. Price and his wife 
are members of the Licking Baptist church. They 
were both converted at quite an early age in their 
native country, and there united with the Baptist 
church. After coming to this country they united 
with the same church in Newark. The subject of 
this sketch is still industriously engaged in his favor- 
ite pursuit of agriculture on a farm of one hun- 
dred and seventy acres. 

WASHINGTON TOWNSHIP. 

PHILLIPS, JAcoB, farmer, post office, Utica.— 
He was born in Coshocton county, Ohio, February 
4, 1823. His parents came to that county in 1816, 
from Pennsylvania, and settled on a farm of sixty 
acres, purchased of a Mr. Comstock, one and one- 
quarter miles from West Carlisle. This land was 
alltimber. His father had built for him a hewed 
log cahin. Jacob remained at home with his 
father until he was twenty-six years of age, attend- 
ing school and assisting on the farm. There were 
ten boys and two girls in the family, of whom seven 
are living, scattered about the country. In 1849 
his father purchased one hundred and twenty acres 
near Fallsburgh, Licking county, where he moved. 
He was married February 8, r849, to Annie M. 
Painter. She was born November 2, 1831, in 
Licking county. Her parents came to Muskingum 
county from Virginia, in an early day. After his 
marriage he remained in Fallsbury township with 
the exception of one year (1854), when they lived 
in Eden township until 1877, when he moved to 
Utica, where he now resides. He sold eighty acres 
of land in Fallsbury, and purchased a house and 
lot in Utica, and fifteen acres of land near the line 
of Licking and Knox counties, which he works. 
They have had twelve children: Malinda Jane, 


born June 14, 1851; David Thomas, April 13, 
1853; Margaret E., July, 1854; Frances M., April 
26, 1856, and died March 16, 1857; Rachel I., 
born January 24, 1857, and died June 9, 1858; 
John William, born April 28, 1859, and died 
August 15, 1859; Mary E., born May 25, 1860, 
and died September 5, 1860; Rebecca Mariah, 
born December 22, 1861; Charles Sherman, Sep- 
tember 6, 1864; Estra M., November 4, 1866; 
Ora A., May 1, 1869; Jacob Grant, March 28, 
1872, and died March 21,1879. Malinda is mar- 
ried to Russell Harmon, and lives in.Knox county. 
David Thomas is married to Clara Bagley, and 
lives in Uniontown, Muskingum county, and has 
two children. He is a blacksmith, and carries on 
his business at his place. Maggie is a school 
teacher, and the balance of the family reside at 
home. In 1863 Mr. Phillips joined the One Hun- 
dred and Thirty-fifth national guard, and on the 
second of May, 1864, they were called into service 
by order of Governor Brough. They were sent 
into Virginia, and participated in the battle of North 
Mountain, and were taken prisoners by General 
Early, and sent to Andersonville, where they ar- 
rived on the twenty-seventh of July, 1864, and were 
kept until November 2nd; then removed to Millen 
prison; kept about eighteen days, and from there 
to Savannah, where they were paroled November 
25, 1864. During their imprisonment their treat- 
ment was very severe. ‘Their food was not fit for 
any human being, and very short at that, their ra- 
tions consisted of corn bread and beans, and were 
issued once a day, and if a prisoner became un- 
ruly, Wirtz would cut off his supply. It was not 
unfrequent that he was two days without anything 
to eat. Water was very scarce until the rebels, in 
digging a trench around the prison in order to dis- 
cover tunnels, struck a vein of water which seemed 
providential; after that water was very plenty. At 
this time there were about thirty thousand prisoners 
on the island, and during this time he contracted 
a disease, from which he never will be free, and 
which troubles him considerably ; otherwise he is in 
the prime of life, and enjoys life with his family as 
well as could be expected, from the hardships he 
has experienced. 


BURLINGTON TOWNSHIP. 


Robinson, Epwarp, farmer, born in 1832, near 
Ottawa, Canada West, came to this county in 
1856. He was married in 1858 to Miss Sarah 
Ewing, of this county. She was born in 1833, in 
Perry county, Ohio, They are the parents of four 
children: Charles H., Eddie E., Lizzie B., and 
Emma L. He has lived in this county since 1856, 
with the exception of three years spent in Dela- 
ware county. He purchased the farm on which 
he now lives in the spring of 1879, 
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FRANKLIN TOWNSHIP. 

RutrLence, WILuiAM D., is a descendant of the 
Virginia Rutledges, and saci ‘Sots In Muskingum 
county, Ohio, June 27, 182 His father died 
when he was but six years old ‘and he was obliged 
in early life to depend chiefly upon his own re- 
sources. At sixteen he learned the blacksmith 
trade, and worked at it about sixteen months. 
Afterwards he read medicine awhile in the office 
of Dr. Green, of Gratiot, this county. Mr. Rut- 
ledge had acquired a good education by private 
study and extensive reading, and at twenty began 
teaching, a pursuit which he found congenial to 
his taste, so much so that he continued to teach 
many years, having taught about twenty-five 
terms in different districts in the southeastern part 
of thiscounty. As an illustration of the advanced 
cost of living, Mr. Rutledge states that he could 
procure boarding for seventy-five cents per week 
when he first began to teach, but latterly paid 
three dollars for the same. He was married in 


1853 to Rebecca A. Sigler, a native of Hopewell 


township. He located at Gratiot, but soon after 
came to this township, where he has since resided. 
In his early married life, when not engaged in 
teaching, he dealt extensively in sheep and cattle, 
having handled as many as three thousand head of 
sheep in one season. Of late he has given his at- 
tention more to general farming. In 1870 he was 
elected justice of the peace, and served his town- 
ship creditably in this capacity for nine years. 
Mr. Rutledge has five children: Glenna F., 
Margaret E., Edward Sturges and 
James William, all of whom live with him at home. 


GRANVILLE TOWNSHIP. 


REED, SIMEON, deceased, was born in Rutland 
county, Vermont, January 1, 1792. He was a 
carder and fuller by trade, which he followed sev- 
eral years. In 1814 he married Miss Olive Cram, 
of Vermont, born May 2, 1794. In August, 1819, 
he with his wife and two children migrated to Ohio 
and located in Granville. In 1824 he engaged in 
the mercantile trade in Johnstown, this county, 
where he conducted the business until in 1831, 
when he returned to Granville and purchased an 
interest in Cook’s dry goods store, with whom he 
remained as partner about twelve years. In 1843 
he moved on a farm in Granville township and fol- 
lowed farming about one year. In 1845 he moved 
to Newark and engaged in the commission busi- 
ness in company with George M. Young, with 
whom he continued about three years. In 1848 
he engaged in the wholesale grocery trade in com- 


- pany with D. D. Jewett, of Newark, and conducted 


the business about two years. In 1850 he re- 
turned to Granville and engaged in the banking 
business, which he followed until the time of his 
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death, which occurred September 20, 1855. His 
wife survived him until March, 1870. He was the 


father of six children—Caroline, Evaline, William, 
Harrison, Maria, and Henry Le. all of whom are 
now dead except Evaline and Henry L. 


Reep, Henry L., was born in Johnstown, Lick- 
ing county, Ohio, January 14, 1831. He remained 
in the store with his father until in 1849, when he 
began farming, which he followed until in 1880, when 
he moved to Granville and engaged in the grocery 
trade, which business he has since been conducting 
with success. He deals in groceries, provisions, 
queensware, glassware, etc. In April, 1852, he 
married Miss Elizabeth, daughter of Edwin Ban- 
croft, of Granville. By this union he had two chil- 
dren—Charles H. and Edwin S$. Charles H. died 
October 31, 1880. 


Roser, Levi, deceased, was born in Granville, Mas- 
sachusetts, in about 1777. -He was reared a farmer 
and followed farming as his occupation. ‘In 1805 
he niarried Polly Stow, of Granville, Massachusetts, 
born in 1780.~- They migrated with the colony to 
Granville, Licking county, Ohio, the same year of 
their marriage, and located on land now owned 
by Henry Hobart, on North street, Granville town- 
ship, remained six years, and in 1811 purchased 
and moved on the farm now owned by their son, 
William Rose, where they spent the remainder of 
their days. In 1863 he deceased; his wife in 1865. 
He served as captain of a company in the War of 
1812. He was with Hull when he surrendered, 
and fell into the enemy’s hands. For several years 
he filled the office of justice of the peace. They 
reared a family of five children: William Roland, 
Levi (deceased), George, Betsey and Polly. Some 
of the children died when they were very young; 
and after their death there was not a death among 
the children for a space of sixty years. 


Rosk, WiLuiamM, eldest son of Levi and Polly 
Rose, was born in Granville township, Licking 
county, Ohio, October 23, 1806. He is said to be 
the second white male child born in Granville town- 
ship. He was brought up a farmer, and has made 
farming his principal occupation, In 1827 he mar- 
ried Mary Atwood, born in 1809, daughter of Jon- 
athan Atwood. ‘They settled on the farm where 
Henry Hobart now lives, remained a few years, 
then moved on the farm where he is now living. 
They reared a family of four children—Emeline, 
Mary, Albert and Frances. In 1876 his compan- 
ion deceased. He held the office of captain of an 
independent company for five years. For forty- 
nine years he has been a constant member of the 
Baptist church, and held the office of deacon fif- 
teen years. 
deceased, born in Granville, Mas- 
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sachusetts, July 28, 1793. In 1805 he migrated to 
Granville, Licking county, Ohio, with the Granville 
colony, then a boy of twelve years old. He was 
reared a farmer, and made farming his principal 
vocation. For his first wife he married Miss Ada 
Howe, in 1814. They settled on the farm in Gran- 
ville township now owned by his son, Martin Rose, 
which Mr. Rose had purchased and made some 
improvements on prior to his marriage. ‘Their 
union resulted in three children: Norval D., born 
November 3, 1815; William D., born October ro, 
1817; Martha D., born October 19, 1819. All are 
now living. For his second wife he married Eliz- 
abeth: Grout, zee Chadwick, in 1822. This union 
resulted in cight children: Timothy H., deceased, 
born November 28, 1823; Julia A., deceased, born 
August 14, 1828; Almira, born August 1, 1830; 
Emma E., deceased, born February 1, 1832; Hen- 
ry H., deceased, born October 2, 1833; Warren C., 
born July 30, 1836; Martin L., born June 28, 1838; 
Edward, born May 12, 1845. Four of the above 
named children are deceased. Henry H., served 
about one year in the war of 1861, and died on a 
boat in front of Vicksburgh. Warren C. and Ed- 
ward each served three years in the war of 1861, 
and returned home. Mr. Rose served in the 
War of 1812. He lived on the farm where he 
made his first improvements and settled when first 
married until deceased, in April, 1873. His wife 
deceased in December. 1878. 


Ross, Timotuy M., retired; a native of Gran- 
ville, Massachusetts, was born March 24, 1797. 
In 1805 he accompanied his parents, Timothy and 
Lydia Rose, who came with the first colony from 
Granville, Massachusetts, to this county, and set- 
tled in Granville township, where the village of 
Granville is now located, where Timothy Rose, 
father of the subject of this sketch, and a soldier 
of the Revolution, deceased, November 27, 1813, 
at the age of fifty-one years. He was the prin- 
cipal agent sent by the colony to purchase the 
land, and was one among the first to make im- 
provements on the land now occupied by the vil- 
lage of Granville. He was one of the first associate 
judges of this county, after its organization as a 
county. He was elected in 1808, and served as 
such until the time of his death. His companion, 
Lydia Rose, mother of Timothy M. survived him 
until February 27, 1855, aged eighty-seven years. 
They reared a family of seven children, viz: Clar- 
rissa, Samantha, Lavina, Lydia, Timothy M,., 
Samuel W., and Almena. All are now deceased 
except Timothy M., who is still living in Gran- 
ville. He was reared a farmer and has followed 
farming as his vocation through life. He has re- 
sided in Granville township and Granville village 
since 1805, never being out of the township 


' Fidelia Follett, October 10, 1855. 


over six weeks at any one time. He is the 
only one now living in the village that came 
with the first colony. He has been an active 
member of the Granville Presbyterian church since 
1818. He has been married twice; first to Miss 
Matilda Mead, in 1819. Miss Mead was a native 
of Rutland, Vermont, and migrated to Granville, 
this county, in 1815. By this union he reared 
three children: Timothy, Matilda, and Clarrissa. 
All are now deceased. His companion deceased 
March 1, 1857. His second marriage was to 
Susan Little, of Liverpool, Illinois, April 28, 1858, 
who is still livigg with him, to take care of and 
comfort him in his old days. He is highly es- 
teemed and respected by all who know hin, and is 
looked to as one of Granville’s pioneers. His 
son, Timothy Rose, was born February 14, 1821. 
He married for his first wife Miss Harriett Howe, 
October 8, 1844, by whom he had two children: 
Timothy H. and Harriett M. His companion 
died in 1854. His second marriage was with Miss 
By this mar- 
riage he had one son, Franklin F. He deceased 
July 29, 1877, leaving a wife and one son to mourn 
his loss. He was an active member of the Presby- 
terian church at Granville for many years, and was 
superintendent of the Sabbath-school for fourteen 
years. 
HANOVER TOWNSHIP. 


RepMAN, L. MAnLON, son of Thompson and 
Hannah M. Redman, was born July 1, 1852, in 
Hanover township, on what is known as the Samuel 
Francis farm. Here he remained until about eight 
years of age, when he moved with his parents to a 
farm about one mile west of his birthplace. He 
was married November 12, 1873, to Mary C. Es- 
worthy. Sheis the daughter of John and Mary A, 
Esworthy, and was born in Muskingum county 
July 11, 1854. Mr. and Mrs. Redman have, by 
this union, three children: Hannah A., born Au- 
gust 16, 1874; Marion H., March 10, 1876, and 
Ora M., July 27, 1877. Mr. Redman is a member 
of the Nashport Independent Order of Odd Fel- 
lows, No. 487. 

HARRISON TOWNSHIP. 


Root, ALaNnson, deceased, son of Noble Root, 
deceased, was born in Granville, Massachusetts, 
November 17, 1803. He was brought to this county 
by his parents, in 1807. They settled in Gran- 
ville township, about two miles south of Granville 
village, where they passed the remainder of their 
days. Mr. A. Root was reared a farmer, and fol- 
lowed farming as his vocation through life. March 
29, 1827, he married Miss Phebe T. Williams, 
daughter of Elias Williams. Miss Williams was 
born in Essex county, New Jersey, February 
28, 1807, and came to this county with her father 
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in the year 1818. Mr. and Mrs. Root settled 
on the old home farm in Granville township, 
and remained until 1857, when they moved on the 
farm in Harrison township, now owned by their 
son, Elias N., where he died July 19, 1866. His 
wife still survives him, and is living on the home 
farm with her son, Elias N. Root. They reared a 
family of eight children: Moses B., Elias N., 
Emma, George, Martin L., Lucy A., Marcus and 
Elizabeth P., all of whom are now living except 
Martin L., who enlisted in company D, of the One 
Hundred and Thirty-fifth Ohio national guards, 
May 2, 1864, and died at the Annapolis hospital, 
Maryland, August 9, 1864. 


Root, Extas N., was born in Granville township, 
this county, December 13, 1829. He was reared 
on a farm, and has made farming his vocation. 
November 6, 1860, he married Miss Ann S. 
Williams, born January 2, 1832; daughter of John 
Williams, of this county. They settled on the 
farm where they now reside in Harrison township. 
They have three children—one son and two daugh- 
ters. May 2, 1864, he enlisted in company D, 
One Hundred and Thirty-fifth Ohio national 
guards, and served about four months in the late 
war. He filled the office of township trustee for 
five successive years. He is considered one among 
the enterprising farmers of Harrison township. 

JERSEY TOWNSHIP. 

RuopeEs, W. J., farmer and stock raiser, born in 
this township January 19, 1830; son of William 
and grandson of John Rhodes, who emigrated to 
this county from -Maryland, with his family about 
1812, settling first in Licking township, and after- 
wards, about 1824, coming to this township. His 
mother, Sarah Geiger, daughter of Anthony 
Geiger, an early settler of this county, was 
born in East Liberty, Pennsylvania. Mr. Rhodes 
is the fourth of ten children, five of whom sur- 
vive, as follows: Anthony G., deceased; Joseph, 
now of Marion county, Iowa; John, of Jack- 
son county, lowa; W. J., Philip, of this town- 
ship; Rachel (Gilliland); Sarah, deceased; Henry, 
deceased; Mary Ann, deceased; and George, de- 
ceased. Mr. Rhodes was married in 1856 to 
Amanda, daughter of John Beem, and has three 
children—Ella, Sarah and George. 


Rospinson, Mrs. Regecca, born in Mount 
Rock, Cumberland county, Pennsylvania, July 29, 
1809. In Freeport, Pennsylvania, she married 
John Robinson, of New Jersey, and in 1835 they 
came to Ohio. In 1872 she moved to Jersey vil- 
lage, having previously lived in the country. She 
has had eight children: DeWitt Clinton, George 
W., John M., Matthias, David, Vienna, Alonzo, 
Wesley, and Sarah Jane. John M. died young. 


Of her six boys, five entered the army, and four 
of these five fell a sacrifice for their country’s wel- 
fare. Matthias, David and Wesley enlisted in the 
three months’ service, and all returned sick, re- 
enlisting before full recovery. Matthias was taken 
sick at Camp Chase, brought home and died No- 
vember 29, 1861. David also was brought home 
sick and died July 14, 1862. Wesley was wounded 
at Chickamauga, captured, and never heard from 
again. Alonzo, while yet a young boy, enlisted 
and died at the hospital in Memphis, Tennessee. 
In a letter home from one of the boys the follow- 
ing was enclosed: 

““At my post I am standing, ‘tis a,dark, dreary night, 

The scenery around is shut out from my sight. 

With a gun in my hand, I stand thus alone, ‘ 

While my thoughts are wandering to the loved ones at home. 
Perhaps in their slumbers, they are dreaming of me, 

While I stand here on picket in old Tennessee. 

With my cartridge box on, filled with powder and lead, 

I stand winking and blinking and nodding my head. 

Now I rouse up again and rub hard my eyes, 

Peep out in the darkness to see rebel spies. 

Not a sound can [ hear, not a soul can I see, 

There is nobody here but grim darkness and me. 

So I lean on my gun, while my thoughts again roam 

To that circle of loved ones I left at my home. 

There's a father with locks that are growing quite gray, 

Who is anxiously thinking of his son far away, 

Not knowing how soon he may see that son's name, 

Among those who in battle were wounded or slain. 

Then there is mother, what a charm in that word ! 

What a thrill it creates whene’er it is heard; 

The counsels she gave loom up from afar, 

To shine in my pathway like some guiding star.” 


Ross, Henry H., born on Shamony Hill cen- 
tennial grounds, Philadelplia, Pennsylvania, July 
23, 1823, then the property of Judge Warner. In 
1833 his father came to Muskingum county, 
Ohio, one and one-half miles below Zanesville. In 
1837 they moved to Zanesville, living where the 
reservoir of the waterworks now is. Serving a 
three years apprenticeship to James Bishop, boat- 
builder, he worked for him a short time; then as 
carpenter and watchman, spent two years on the 
boats Malta, Captain Dexter, and Zanesville, Cap- 
tain Hurd, plying between Zanesville and Pitts- 
burgh, and occasionally running down to Cincin- 
nati. He once took a flat-boat trip to Memphis, 
Tennessee, conveying a load of crockery, then 
called “Putnam currency.” While on the river 
cholera raged among the boatmen, and many died, 
but Mr. Ross escaped an attack, and this without 
resorting to brandy as a preventive, as he was 
urgently requested to do, From 1843 to 1851 he 
made ten trips over the mountains to Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, working at his trade the most of the 
time, in various places, one year in Cramps’ ship 
yards, Philadelphia. He was then employed in 
the shops of the Central Ohio Railroad com- 
pany, at West Zanesville, where he remained until 
the great strike occurred, Since then he has been 
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chiefly engaged in portable saw-milling, at first in 
Bladensburgh, Knox county, then in various local- 
ities in this vicinity. Since 1875 he has turned his 
attention more to farming. Married July 20, 1862, 
to Amanda J. Yantis, by whom he has six children: 
John William, Henry Albion, Mary Estella, and 
Amanda Luella, twins; George S. C., and Earnest 
Huntley. Mrs. Ross’ father, William Yantis came 
from Maryland to Tarlton, Ohio, in 1815, and in 
1817 to Plain township, Franklin county. He was 
one of the earliest settlers, and laid out the west 
half of New Albany, about 1830. 
LIBERTY TOWNSHIP. 

Ricr, MartHa M., widow of E. G. Rice, Ap- 
pleton, was born in Marshall county, West Virginia, 
near where Moundsville now stands. She was born 
May 24, 1821. When she was about five years of 
‘age her widowed mother, with her three youngest 
children, immigrated to Green county, Pennsylva- 
nia, where she resided with her mother until her 
marriage with E. G. Rice, February 22, 1844. 


March 18, 1847, they immigrated to Ohio, locat- - 


ing and purchasing the present E. G. Rice home- 
stead. Mr. Rice was born February 2, 1819, 
within seven miles of Cumberland Maryland. 
They had nine children—Hannah E., born April 
28, 1845, married March 2, 1865, to William G. 
Lytle; she died December 11, 1870; Esther A, 
born May 3, 1846, was married June 4, 1869, to 
Alonzo Iles; Joshua A., born July 21, 1847, mar- 
ried to Mary Lake, May 24, 1868; Temperance, 
born January 11, 1849, married William Lytle, 
April 10, 1872, and died September 30, 1879; Jo- 
siah A., born March 24, 1850, living with his wid- 
owed mother, and has charge of the homestead; 
George L., born January 22, 1852, married Caro- 
line Clark, November 7, 1877; Mary E., born Oc- 
tober 31, 1853, married Perry L. Channell, May 
26, 1878; Arvesta J., born December 6, 1856, mar- 
ried Orlando Dumbauld, December 24, 1879; Ella 
B., born September 24, 1859. Father died Janua- 
ry 3, 1880, regretted and lamented by all. He 


joined the Methodist church when at the age of | 


thirteen, and was considered one of the pillars of 
the same to the close of his life. He died leaving 
his family in very comfortable circumstances, Po- 
litically he was a Democrat. 

LICKING TOWNSHIP. 

RICHESON, MARGRETT, was born January 11, 
1794, in Washington county, Maryland. She was 
married to James Richeson, of the same county, 
December, 1812; came to this county in the year 
1833; located in Licking township in the place 
where she now lives. She is the mother of four- 
teen children, ten of whom she raised to manhood 
and womanhood. She has at present a young lady 
living with her whom she took to raise when a 


child three years old, Mary C. Cleckner; she was 
born May, 1849. James Richeson died in 1857, 
aged seventy-one years. Mrs. Richeson is now in 
her eighty-seventh year, and is an Old School Bap- 
tist and a member of Friendship church. She has 
yet eight children living. 


Rory, THOMAS, was born in 1796, in Fauquier 
county, Virginia. He was married to Hannah 
Gladstone, of the same county. ‘They had eight 
children, five of whom are living. Mr. Roley 
came to Perry county in 1832; lived there six 
years; came to this county in the year 1838; 
located in Licking township, on the farm where 
his son, John, now lives. The subject of this 
sketch was born October 26, 1822, in West Virginia. 
He came to this county with his parents; mar- 
ried to Mariah Sprinkle, of this county. They, 
had eight children: William Henry, Emma |., 
Sarah C., Thomas J., Franklin P., Ella, Hannah E. 
and Alfaretta. William Henry died October 28, 
1856, aged eight years. Emma J. married Robert 
Meredith, of this county, and lives in Bowling 
Green township. Sarah C. married G. W. Hand- 
ley, of this county, and lives near home. Thomas 
J. married Josie Smith, of this county; has oné 
child, and lives on the farm of his father. Frank 
P. is single, and lives at home. Ella B. married 
Charles W. Allen, of this county, and lives in Lick- 
ing township. Hannah E. and Alfa. E. are single, 
and live athome. Mrs. Hannah (Gladstone) Roley 
was born February 15, 1799, in Fauquier county, 
Virginia. She received only nine months school- 
ing. She is able to read any kind of print; she is 
a very devoted bible reader, and has been a faithful 
member of the Old School Baptist church dover 
thirty-seven years. She is at present living with 
her son, John, and is in her eighty-first year. Her 
memory is as good as it ever was, and she can tell 
of the trials and difficulties of this county in early 
days. 

RoLey, ELIZABETH, was born September 17, 
1829, in Fairfield county, and came to this county 
in 1835, with her parents. They located in Lick- 
ing township, She was married to Jesse A. Roley, 
of this county, March 30, 1848. Results of this 
marriage five children: Levi W. was born May 28, 
1850, and was married to Clara A. Bounds, of this 
county; Mary A. was born August 6, 1852, and 
was married to John M. Stotler, of this county; 
Rebecca J. was born September 23, 1854, and was 
married to B. M. Irwin, of this county, a school 
teacher by profession; they had one child born 
March 7, 1880, and died July 7, 1880, aged four 
months; Hannah E. was born February 3, 1856, 
and was married to George ‘Beery, of Fairfield 
county; they have one child. Mr. Beery is an 
artist, and resides at Amanda, Perry county; Ida 
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V. was born November 1, 1865, and is at home 
with her mother. Jessa A. Roley died March 20, 
1879, aged fifty-two years. He and Mrs. Roley 
have been members of the United Brethren church 
at Jacksontown over twenty-seven years. 

LIMA TOWNSHIP. 

RITCHIE, JOSEPH, farmer, post office, Columbia 
Center. He was born in Washington, Pennsyl- 
vania, October 12, 1816. Heisa son of William 
and Elizabeth Ritchie, and is the third of a family 
of eight children. He remained home until he 
was thirteen years old when, on account of his 
parents’ death, he went to learn the blacksmith 
trade, which he followed about eleven years. In 
October, 1837, he was married to Susanna Stool- 
fire, who was born in Washington county, Pennsy]l- 
vania, August 12, 1819. After his marriage he 
carried on his trade until 1840, when he moved to 
Harrison township, and in 1843 he bought and 
moved to his present farm, which was _principall: 
woods at that time, and which he has highly im- 
proved. He has held the office of real estate ap- 
praiser two terms, and other minor offices in the 
township. Mr. and Mrs. Ritchie have eight chil- 
dren, two of whom are dead. Lucius entered the 
late war as a volunteer in the One Hundred and 
Thirteenth regiment, company B, Captain Taylor, 
and died at Nashville, Tennessee, in March, 1863. 

MADISON TOWNSHIP. 


Reip, THomas W., farmer, was born in Licking 
county, Ohio, August, 1851, son of Joseph Reid. 
For many years he has worked at the trade of 
carpentering. Some seven years since he located 
on a little farm of twenty acres, some five miles 
east of Newark, where he now lives. He was 
married to Eliza Vermillian, born November 23, 
1856, daughter of George Vermillian. They have 
three children: John Henry, Sarah Emily, Fran- 
ces Ann. 


Rowe Li, Mrs. HANNAH.—Mrs. Rowell was a 
native of Pennsylvania, and was born there in the 
summer of 1783. While quite young her parents 
removed to Parkersburgh, now in West Virginia, 
where, at the age of eighteen years, she married 
Mr. Wilson Rowell, who died about twenty years 
thereafter. She was the mother of a number of 
children, but outlived them all except one. Mrs. 
Hannah Sargeant Rowell, to give her full name, 
lived during the last forty years in Licking county, 
and died in Madison township, August 12, 1580, 
at the great age of ninety-seven years. She had 
been a member of the Methodist church about 
sixty years. 

MARY ANN TOWNSHIP. 
L., farmer, born in Warren county, 


aie He moved with his 


Virginia, January 22, 1853. 


father’s family to Licking county in 1861, locating 
near Elizabethtown. In 1873 his parents moved 
to Danville, Knox county, where his mother died 
one year after, at the age of thirty-seven years. 
Two years after this his father moved to Missouri, 
where he is now living. Mr. Reid is one of ten 
children—three girls and seven boys. Soon after 
his mother’s death the youngest brother died. 
Previous to this one sister had died during their 
stay at Elizabethtown. He was married on the 
twenty-second of March, 1877, to Mary Moats, 
daughter of Benjamin Moats, of this township. 
They have one child, Emily Ellen, born March 
15, 1880. Mr. Reid is a carpenter by trade, as 
was also his father. He is now farming the eighty 
acres of land belonging to the Linn estate. 


McKEAN TOWNSHIP. 


Ramey, Evijau, farmer, was born October 28, 
1807, in Woodstock, near the Shenandoah river, 
eastern Virginia. He came to Zanesville, Muskin- 
gum county, Ohio, with his parents, about 1808. 
He left home about 1828, and followed the life of 
a boatman about seven years, running on the 
Muskingum, Ohio, and Mississippi rivers. In the 
spring of 1835 he enlisted in company K, of the 
Fourth regiment, engaged in the Seminole war, 
and participated in battles under Generals Gaines, 
Simmons, Hammuck and Worth, and the battle 
also of Okechobe, under General Taylor. He was 
engaged in a number of skirmishes, through the 
war, and at its close helped move the Creek nation 
of Indians to their reservation in the west. 
He went into the Mexican war, and engaged in 
the memorable battles of Paloalto and Resaca de 
la Palma; also at the siege of Monterey, Vera 
Cruz and Liengardo; from thence to Cherubusco, 
where he was wounded in the right hand by a 
lance. He was discharged at the city of Mexico, 
on account of his wound. He was engaged there 
about two years. From Mexico he returned to 
McKean township, where he now resides. He 
married Rosanna Harigale, October, 1846. They 
have nine children: David, Gifford, Winfield 
Scott, Alice, Belle, Martin, Ella May, John and 
Howard. He owns twen~six acres of land, un- 
der a high state of cultivatryn. 


Ruopes, Mary, was born November 3, 1820, in 
Rockingham county, Virginia. She was the 
daughter of Henry and Hannah Carrier, and was 
married to Cassel Rhodes, of Virginia, who was 
born September 29, 1809. They were married on 
the evening of October 15, 1836, and started the 
next morning on horse-back across the Alleghany 
mountains on their wedding tour for Ohio. They 
located in Fairfield county, and came to this 
county in 1838, locating in Burlington township. 
They had fourteen children: Romantha, Francis, 
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Milton N., Asbury W., George F., Henry J., Lu- 
cinda, Cyrus E., Hannah, Amanda, Mary, Eliza- 
beth C., Tesse N., and Wilson C. Three are de- 
ceased and three are single, the others are all mar- 
ried. Elizabeth C. was born October 30, 1856, in 
this county, is single and lives at home; Wilson C. 
was born July 19, 1860, is single and lives at 
home with his mother, and is the only boy left at 
home; Asbury and George are now living at Salt 
Lake city, Utah territory; Milton, Francis and Ro- 
mantha, are living in Illinois; Amanda, Mary and 
Hannah are living in this county. Mr. Rhodes 
died August 5, 1875, aged sixty-six years. He 
was a well-to-do farmer, was honest in all his busi- 
ness transactions, and was highly esteemed by all 
his acquaintances. 


MONROE TOWNSHIP. 


Reep, ALpHkus (deceased), was born February 
11, 1805, died January 17, 1874. He came to 
Johnstown in September, 1836, and engaged in the 
mercantile business, in which he continued unin- 
terruptedly for thirty-seven years. He was married 
at Keesville, New York, to Miss Almira Allen, 
April 29, 1829, by whom he had two children: 
Mary L., born October 29, 1833; Helen M., born 
December 24, 1835. In his dealings Mr. Reed 
was honest and honorable. His only rule of 
action was ‘‘do right,” and it was well said of him, 
‘‘a good man has gone,” when he was called to 
that “bourne from whence no traveler returns.” 


RusterR, Henry B., manufacturer of pumps, 
and dealer in agricultural implements, also has the 
general agency of the celebrated Corey’s patent 
rubber bucket pump, Johnstown. He was born 
August 11, 1847, in Liberty township. He married 
Sarah E. James, of Granville township, January 
25, 1870. ‘They had one child, Ernest Dillon, 
born November 28, 1871, died September 12, 
1878. Mr. Rusler is a Democrat in politics, and 
is at present clerk of Monroe township, which posi- 
tion he has held four years. He is also a member 
of the Masonic fraternity; has been Master Mason 
of the lodge for three years; is also a member of 
Johnstown lodge of Independent Order of Odd 
Fellows, No. 422. 


CITY OF NEWARK, 


RICHARDSON, JosePH, son of J. and H. Rich- 
ardson, was born November 1, 1842, in Putnam, 
Morgan county, Ohio. He remained with his 
parents until he was nineteen years of age, when 
he enlisted in the service of the late war, in com- 
pany E, Twelfth Ohio volunteer infantry, for three 
years. He received his discharge in the spring of 
1864. After coming from the war he went to 
braking on the Central Ohio railroad. He served 
in this capacity until the fall of 1865, when he 


removed to Montana, Iowa, where he was in the 
employ of the Northwestern railroad company. 
He remained with this company until the spring 
of 1867, when he removed to Charlestown, IIli- 


nois, where he engaged in farming, remaining until 


1871, when he removed to Newark, and engaged 
himself with the Baltimore & Ohio railroad com- 
pany, as brakeman. He served in this capacity 


_ until 1873, when he was promoted to the position 


of conductor of a freight. He has since been 
engaged in this business. He was married. to 
Cora McComer, February 5, 1867; she is the 
daughter of Amos and Mattie McComer, and was 
born July 29, 1852. They have three, children: 
Frank, born December .20, 1871; Maud, born 
November 1, 1874; Finn, born August 12, 1877. 


RANK Perry, livery and sale stable, located be- 
tween Third and Fourth streets, near fire depart- 
ment. Mr. Rank was born in Fairfield county, 
Ohio, December 11, 1832. He received his edu- 
cation at Central college, Franklin county, Ohio, 
He followed teaching school as his vocation during 
the winter months, and dealing in stock during the 


| summer months, for about ten years, when he gave 


up his profession as teacher and turned all his at- 
tention to stock dealing, which he followed for a 
number of years. On the twenty-seventh day of 
September, 1872, he came to Newark and engaged 
in the livery business in company with his brother, 
Phillip’ Rank, which business he has since been 
engaged in, keeping constantly on hand a large 
stock of first class buggies, carriages, and horses. 
The firm name is Rank & Rank, who also have a 
first class livery in Granville in connection with 
their Newark stables. They also run a carriage 
line between Newark and Granville, on which they 
make two trips per day, for the accommodation of 
the travelling public. 


READHEAD, ELIZABETH, was born November 11, 
1810, in Londonderry, Ireland; came to America in 
1840, and settled in Albany, New York; married 
John Carson, of Londonderry, February, 1842. 
Mr. Carson died three years after their marriage, 
leaving her without any children. About one year 
after Mrs. Readhead was married to James Devlin. 
They had four children—James H., died when 
three years old; John, born January 17, 1847; 
Elizabeth, born February 9, 1849; Margaret J., 
born May 11, 1851. Mr. Devlin died September 
6, 1847. November 11, 1855, she married her 
third husband, Benjamin Readhead, of Newark, 
formerly of London, England. Mr. Readhead died 
May 20, 1862, thus leaving her a widow for the 
third time. Mrs. Readhead has lived her life with- 
out the personal knowledge of what sickness is. 
Her health at present is good, considering her age. 
She with her daughter Margaret lives at present on 
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Valandigham street, to which place they removed 
In 1861. 


RicHarps, Mrs. Mary E., was born in Frederick 
county, Virginia, July 14, 1808; in October, 1825, 
she was married to Henry Richards, of the same 
place; he was born in Virginia, in August, 1799. 
When a young man he learned the trade of carpen- 
ter and joiner with David Yost, of that place. In 
1826 they moved to Newark, to the old frame 


- house east of the river, on East Main street, now 


owned by Mr. Wilham Hannet; he afterwards 
bought her present home, six acres of land, on Bue- 
na Vista street, in 1826, built their present house, 
and moved into it the same year. Mr. Richards 
continued his trade until his death. They have 
ten children—Ann Evaline, now the wife of John 
Thompson, living in Arkansas; she was born 
May 30, 1827; Benjamin B., born March 11, 1831, 
now living in Kansas City, Missouri; Mary V., born 
April 6, 1833; she now is the wife of David Woos- 
ter; they now live in Jacksonville, Ilinois; William 
born March 3, 1835, died in Jacksonville, Illinois, 
April, 1877; Jane, born February 21, 1837; she died 
December 17, 1839; Franklin, born May 5, 1839, 
now living with his mother; he was a member of 
company H, Third Ohio volunteer infantry; Jane 
B., born November 13, 1841, died April, 1857; 
Victora J., born November 17, 1843; George A., 
in February, 1846, died August 2, 1857; James B., 
died in’ infancy, September 7, 1852. Mr. Rich- 
ards’ health failed him many years before his death; 
he died in August, 1878; his wife yet survives him. 
For the past twelve years she has been blind; she 
can only distinguish daylight from dark. Among 
the people of her acquaintance, when they first 
came to Newark, was Mr. Isaac Smucker, Mrs. Dr. 
Marble and Mrs. James Young. Mrs. Richards 
has been a member of the Methodist Episcopal 
church since 1817. When she came to Newark 
there were only three families living in East Newark. 


RowLaNnbD, RICHARD, was born at Aberystwith, 
near Cardiganshire, South Wales, May 6, 1825. 
While in Wales he carried on the business of man- 
ufacturing English flannels. Was married to Ann 
Watkins October 10, 1851. They had three chil- 
dren: Mary Ann, born October 17, 1854; William 
W., born July 13, 1856, and Ella, born January 9, 
1859. The subject of this sketch came to New- 
ark December 12, 1868, where he he since re- 
sided, on West Main street. He invested capital 
in the Newark Rolling mills, but as they were not 
a success, he is not at present engaged in business. 
His son, William, belongs to the Newark fire de- 
partment. 

PERRY TOWNSHIP. 


Rector, SAMUEL, farmer, post office, Cooksey, 


was born in Fauquier county, Virginia, in 1815; 
came to Ohio in the fall of 1838, in which year 
he was married to Miss Emily R. Brown, a native 
of Virginia. They have had ten children: Jacinth 
B., Samuel B., Joseph S., Adelia Ida, deceased, 
Jane E., Sadie A., George N., John B., Mary M., 
and Andrew J. Mr. Rector owns one hundred 
and eighty-three acres of land in this township. 


ST. ALBANS TOWNSHIP. 


REED, JOHN, retired merchant, was born in 
Wheeling about 1828, and with his parents emi- 
grated to Racine, near Pomeroy, on the Ohio river, 
where his parents, Reuben and Hannah, died, 
leaving him to the charities of the world. He 
came to Alexandria when he was about fourteen 
years of age, where he has been connected with 
mercantile business ever since. February 14, 
1850, he married Mary Davis, who was born De- 
cember 25, 1832, in Huntingdon county, Pennsyl- 
vania. They have five children: three boys and 
two girls, only one of whom is living, John E., born 
July 26, 1859. Mr. Reed began life without a dol- 
lar, and by honesty and strict economy has made 
himself a competency. 


UNION TOWNSHIP. 


ROSEBRAUGH, 5. H., harness manufacturer, post 
office, Hebron, was born in Hebron in 1854; his 
father was born in Virginia, and his mother in Ver- 
mont. In 1878 Mr. Rosebraugh started his pres- 
ent business, and is at present enjoying a big trade, 
his success being brought about by skilful industry 
and honest goods at bottom prices Although a 
young man, he is already recognized as one of He- 
bron’s foremost citizens; he also has charge of the 
Western Union telegraph lines at Hebron, seven 
wires running into his shop. 


WASHINGTON TOWNSHIP. 


ROBERTSON, WILLIAM ALEX,, wool dealer, Utica. 
—The grandfathers of the subject of this sketch 
both bore the name of Robertson. His paternal 
grandfather lived and died in Franklin county, 
Pennsylvania. His maternal grandfather lived 
near Philadelphia. William Robertson, the father 
of Alexander, was born December, 1786, in Frank- 
lin county, Pennsylvania. He married his cousin, 
Sarah Robertson, who was born in 1791, in Frank- 
lin county, Pennsylvania. They were married in 
January, 1813, and came to this county in March 
of the same year. They came all the way on 
horseback. On their arrival at Newark they 
staid over night at Judge Wilson’s, on the North 
fork. The next morning they swam their horses 
across the Licking river and pursued their perilous 
journey to their new home. Arriving in sight of 
the cabin which was to be their home they com- 
menced crossing the creek, which was high and 
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swift. When near the middle of the stream Mrs. 
Robertson’s horse tripped and fell, throwing her 
into the rolling waters. Mr. Robertson, mutually 
resolving to die with her or rescue her, plunged in 
after her and, with almost superhuman effort, 
robbed the swift river of its prey, and brought his 
almost unconscious wife in safety to the shore. 
After all these perils the hardships of these pio- 
neers were scarcely begun. ‘Three years before, 
Mr. Robertson, with his youngest brother, James, 
had, almost in the midst of the wilderness, 
erected a log mill which was replaced in June, 1815, 
by the frame mill which is now standing and doing 
good work. Mr. Robertson, in digging his mill- 
race, unearthed two or three ribs which measured 
about four feet in length; also a part of the verte- 
bral column of the same animal. In 1814 he laid 
out the town of Utica, which was then named Wil- 
mington. In November, 1840, he died of con- 
sumption, brought on by exposure in his efforts to 
develop the county. Mrs. Robertson died Decem- 
ber 25, 1877, having during her life twice made the 
trip to Pennsylvania on horseback. In 1821 Mr. 
Robertson started a wool carding machine, which 
was operated until his death. William Alex. Rob- 
ertson was born in Utica, December 15, 1817. In 
November, 1844, he married Elizabeth S. Chap- 
man, whose father came from Connecticut in 1837 
and settled in Utica, in 1838, having lived one 
year in Granville. Her mother’s maiden name 
was Susan Chapman, who was also a native of Con- 
necticut. Mr. Robertson had been engaged for 
eight years in the dry goods business for his father, 
and four years for himself. After his marriage he 
engaged in the produce and shipping business, 
which he still continues. Mr. and Mrs. Robertson 
have a pleasant home in Utica, and are the parents 
of three children—Phonnie, Jennie, and Lizzie. 


BENNINGTON TOWNSHIP. 


SANGER, J. R., farmer and fine sheep raiser. 
James C. Sanger, grandfather of the subject of 
this sketch, and son of Nathaniel Sanger, was born 
in Ellington, Connecticut, June 17, 1786. Achsa 
Blodget, daughter of Abner Blodget, was born in 
East Windsor, Connecticut, February 4, 1789. 
They were married March 27, 1807. Olive, first 
daughter, was born May 19, 1808; James, first son, 
was born May 11, 1810; Barton, second son, was 
born July 8, 1812; Oliver W., third son, was 
born March 17, 1817; Sally, second daughter, was 
born June 27, 1821; Ralph B., fourth son, was 
born April 26, 1824; Ira, fifth son, was born 
December 27, 1826; James C. Sanger died July 
20, 1832; Achsa Sanger died July 11, 1872; Ralph 
B. Sanger died March 6, 1829; Ira Sanger died 
November 26, 1828. Olive was, married to John 
Vanfossen, April 3, 1831. James married Miss 


Ann Myer, daughter of John Myer, of Jersey 
township, February 2, 1845. James died June 
27, 1849, and his wife died September 24, 1877. 
Barton is unmarried and living in this township. 
Oliver Walcot Sanger is living in Hamilton county, 
Indiana. He is very prominent where he lives. 
Sally was married to Luther Stone, of this county, 
September 12, 1842. James and Ann Sanger 
were the parents of two children, Clara C. and J. 
R. Clara C. was born in 1845; she married J. 
W. Coffman, of Liberty township, in 1867. Mr. 
Coffman died February 1, 1874. They were the 
parents of three children, one dead and two living 
at present. Mr. Coffman was a carpenter and 
farmer. J. R. Sanger, the subject of this sketch, 
was born in 1848, in this township. He has lived 
on the farm and given his attention to agriculture. 
He held the office of township clerk ten years, viz.: 
from 1870 to 1880; he is a justice of the peace at 
present, and gives his attention mostly to the 
breeding and raising of fine sheep, in which pur- 
suit he is deeply interested. He 1s a genial, pleas- 
ant man to deal with, and has the confidence and 
respect of all who know him. The Sanger family 
came to this county in 1818. 


SHIPLEY, HENRY, farmer and carpenter, born in 
Holmes county, this State, in 1830. His father, 
Josiah Shipley, was born in Pennsylvania in 1808. 
His mother, whose maiden name was Hoglan, was 
born in Virginia in1816. Mr. Shipley, sr., on coming 
to this county in 1832, purchased what was known 
as the Parr mill. His wife dying, he was again 
married, in 1853, to Miss Rohrick, of this county, 
and in 1854 he removed to Iowa, where he now 
lives. He is the father of twenty-four children by 
the two marriages, thirteen living and eleven dead. 
Mr. Henry Shipley, the subject of this sketch, and 
his brother, Moses, are the only ones living in the 
State. Henry was married in 1856 to Miss Sarah 
A. Parsons, daughter of J. C. Parsons, of this 
county. Mrs. Shipley was born in this county in 
1839. They are the parents of seven children liy- 
ing and one dead. The names of those living 
are: Willis M., Josiah C., Elmer E., Miles M., 
Martha E., Zoa Z., and Charles H. Mr. Shipley 
is a township trustee and also trustee for life of the 
trust fund of fifteen hundred dollars left by George 
Hes for the benefit of the Bethel Methodist Epis- 
copal chapel in this township. 


SuipLey, Moses H., farmer, born in 1832, in 
this county. He was married in 1861 to Miss 
Susannah L, Hatch, daughter of Seth Hatch, of 
this county. She was born in 1844, in this county. 
They are the parents of five children—Lewis M. 
Franklin P., Mary E., Barton J., and Seth J. Mr. 
Shipley is a carpenter by trade, and is also a shin- 
gle maker. 
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Simmons, J. J., farmer.—His father, Van Sim- 
mons, was born in Hampshire county, Virginia, in 
1793. He came to this county in 1810. His 
mother was born in 1790, and came to this county 
in 1808, ‘They were married in 1815. His father 
died in 1871, and his mother in 1857. They were 
the parents of ten children. The subject of this 
sketch was born in 1826. He was married in 
1850 to Miss Mary J. Wise, of this county. She 
was born in Washington county, Pennsylvania, in 
1830, and came to this county with her parents in 
' 1836. Mr. Simmons and wife are the parents of 
five children, all living, and one married. Mr. 
Simmons is the owner of a first-class farm of one 
hundred and fifty acres. 


Joun Situ, farmer, born in Sussex county, New 
Jersey, in 1817. Lived at home until the age of 
:wenty-one, when he married Miss Etiza Simpson, 
of the same county and State. Mr. Smith came 
to this township in 1841; purchased a farm soon 


after coming here, and tarmed until 1865, when,- 


alter disposing of a part of his farm, he turned his 
attention to the mercantile line, and sold general 
merchandise for six years, when he returned to 
farming, which business he has followed ever since. 
His wife died in October, 1869, and he again mar- 
ried in S-ptember, 1870, his second wife being 
Mrs. Charity E. Parsons, daughter of J. D. Ed- 
wards, of this county. He 1s the father of five 
childrert by the first wife and three by the second. 
In October, 1854, Mr. Smith was elected justice of 
the peace, and remained in that office twenty-one 
years in succession, once receiving every vote cast. 
He has been in office as trustee, treasurer, and 
justice of the peace, ever since 1847. 


Srout, CaALvty, farmer, born in 1833, in this 
county. His tather, John Stout, was born in 1809, 
in Westmoreland county, Pennsylvania. He was 
married in 1830. Mrs. Stout, wife of John Stout, 
died in August, 1868. They were the parents of 
eight children. ‘Ihe subject of this sketch was the 
second child. He was married in 1855 to Miss 
Mary A. McDaniel, daughter of Robert McDaniel, 
of this county. She was born in Essex county, 
New Jersey, in 1840. ‘They are the parents of 
four children—Charles, married and living in this 
township; Millard D., married and living in this 
township; Harry E., and Sarah E. 


BURLINGTON TOWNSHIP. 


Scott, E. W., merchant, born in 1834, in this 
county. His father, Samuel Scott, was born in 
1803, in Westmoreland county, Pennsylvania. He 
came to this county in 1810. He was married in 
1824, to Miss Lydia Mead, of this county; she 
was born in 1803, in Vermont. He died in 1877. 
She is still living in Kansas City, Missouri. They 
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are the parents of six children. The subject of 
this sketch is the fourth child. He was married 
in 1856, to Miss Helen M. Williams, of this 
county; she was born in 1837, in Wilkesbarre, 
Pennsylvania. ‘They are the parents of two chil- 
dren: Charles and Lulu. Mr. Scott began busi- 
ness as a clerk, in 1850. In 1873 he purchased 
the store he now owns. He was made postmaster 
during the war, which office he still retains. 


SmitH, W. A., physician, born in Rockingham 
county, Virginia, in 1851; came to this county in 
1869. He began his medical education in Dr. 
Coleman’s office, in Homer, reading there two 
years and a half, when he went to the Cincinnati 
College of Medicine and Surgery, giaduating from 
there in the spring of 1877. May, 1877, he be- 
gan to practice in Lock, this county, living there 
three years. He removed to Homer in June, 1880, 
retaining the practice he had built up in Lock, 
and has succeeded in building up a fine practice 
here. 


Smit, D. A., retired farmer, born in 1792, in 
Rockingham county, Virginia; came to this county 
in 1814. He was married in 1819, to Miss Maria 
Cavitt, of Ross county, Ohio; she was born in 
1801, in Pike county; Ohio; she died in 1827. 
‘They were the parents of four children: Anderson, 
William, Fohn and Maria. -He again married in 
1828, Miss Elizabeth Mitchell, of this county. 
She was born in 1808, in Green county, Pennsyl- 
vania. ‘They are the parents of eight children: 
Phoebe A:, Mitchell, Mary E., Catharine, Martha 
J., Sarah E., Benjamin D., and Esther L., all of 
whom are living with the exception of Mary E. 
Mr. Smith has twenty-six living grandchildren and 
cight great-grandchildren. ‘Three sons, William, 
John and Benjamin, were in the army in the war of 
the Rebellion. Mr. Smith was in the War of 1812, 
and receives a pension for the service rendered. 
He is of German extraction, his grandparents com- 
ing from Germany. He was placed in a saw and 
grist-mill to work at the age of twelve. In 
1818 he traded with the Indians in Crawford 
county. In early days he was a hunter and trapper. 
After marriage he bought a farm, nnd remained on 
it until 1868, when he removed into the village of 
Homer, where he has since resided. 


Stinson, CHARLES, farmer, born in 1827, in 
Morris county, New Jersey, came to this county in 
1834, with his father, Joseph Stinson. He was 
born in 1795, in Mortis county, New Jersey. He 
was married in 1819, to Miss Mary Larason, of 
the same county; she was born in 1794. He died 
in 1843, she died in 1870. They were the parents 
of four children. The subject of this sketch is 
the third child. He was married in 1855, to Miss 
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Phoeha A. Montanye, of this county; she was born 
in 1834. They are the parents of five children. 


Swirt, Rev. WARREN, Congregationai minister, 
deceased, born in 1800, in Virginia. He came to 
this county in 1851. He was married in 1864, to 
Mrs. Sergeant, of this county; she was born in 
1827, in Bedfordshire, England. She was married 
in England, to james Sergeant; he was born in 
1822. ‘They came to this country in 1850, and 
to this county in 1852. He died in 1862. ‘They 
were the parents of one child, Bessie. Mrs. Ser- 
geant was married in 1862, to Warren Swift, the 
subject of this sketch. He died in 1872. He 
preached for thirty years. Bessie was married in 
1874, to George Welch; he was born in 1853, in 
Erie county, Pennsylvania. They are the parents 
of two children: Harry B., and Charlie. Mr. 
Welch is a school teacher and surveyor. 

BOWLING GREEN TOWNSHIP. 


STERRETT, JAMES, born in Berkeley county, Vir- 


ginia, April 4, 1803, and emigrated with his father, : 


Adam, to Ohio, in the fall of 1806, and first 
settled in Muskingum county, near Uniontown, 
but shortly after his father entered a quarter sec- 
tion of land in Perry county, near the Muskingum 
line. James’ school privileges were very limited, 
but when fourteen years old, the community in 
which he lived bought a circulating library, by 
reading which a taste for literature was cultivated 
in himself and others. He learned the cabinet- 
making trade and followed it over forty years, liv- 
ing in Lancaster, Luray and other places. He 
moved to Brownsville in 1849, where he has re- 
sided ever since, except a year, 1872-3, spent in 
Newark. For twenty-one years he kept hotel in 
Brownsville, during which time he did not sell one 
gill of intoxicating drink. On February 8, 1825, 
he married Amy Park, who came to Union town- 
ship, Licking county, from Hampshire county, Vir- 
ginia, with her father, Amos Park, in 1810, at the 
age of two years. Mr. Sterrett is the father of 
twelve children, three of whom died in infancy. 
Of his five daughters, Josephine and Virginia live 
in Kansas; Jane Eliza in Savannah, Missouri; 
Clarinda B. at home, and Mary Euphemia, wife of 
Robert Cowan, in Ashland, Ohio. Their oldest 
son, James Milton, is at present in California; 
their youngest, Charles P., in Dayton, Ohio. 
Adrian C. joined the United States navy in 1853, 
and was in Perry’s cruise to Japan to open the 
ports to foreign intercourse. During the war he 
was ordnance officer of the Gulf fleet, a position 
which he filled with signal ability and bravery, re- 
signing his commission in 1865, he entered the 
cotton trade extensively in Alabama, and died Oc- 
tober 26, 1865, on the boat Ben Stickney, on the 
Mississippi river. William Wirt entered the naval 


service as master’s mate on the gunboat Champion, 
April 6, 1863, and died at Paducah hospital June 
3, 1863. 

FALLSBURY TOWNSHIP. 


Scorr, Davin, farmer, born in Scotland in 1815, 
and emigrated to America in company with his 
brother, William, about the year 1834, landing at 
Quebec, Canada. From there they came to Lick- 
ing county, locating in Fallsbury township, on the 
farm where he now resides. On September 9, 
1847, he married Lydia Atwood, a daughter of 
James and Hannah Atwood. She was born June 
11, 1828. They became the parents of five sons 
and seven daughters, all of whom are living. 


FRANKLIN TOWNSHIP. 


SANDERS, SAMUEL, born in Brooke county, Vir- 
ginia, in 1816. He is the son of Louis and Pru- 
dence Sanders. In 1824 his parents came to Tus- 
carawas county, Ohio, where he was married in 
1839, to Sarah Kail. He continued to reside near 
New Philadelphia until 1868, when he became a 
citizen of Licking county. Mr. Sanders has five 
children living, and four: Henry, Samuel, Rose A. 
and Nancy—dead. Julia Ann is the wife of George 
D. Kuhn. Mary is married to Alfred Neighbours. 
Louis, Sarah (the widow of John Boyce), and 
James live at home. James is married to Drusilla 
Neighbours, of Coshocton county, Ohio, and has 
two children: Virgil Austin aud Ada Estella. Mr. 
Sanders is a member of the United Brethren 
church. 


SMITH, JOHN A., farmer, born in Franklin town- 
ship. His father, James Smith, was born Decem- 
ber 25, 1792, and came to this township in 1831, 
from Wheeling, West Virginia. His grandparents, 
Henry and Mary Smith, were early residents of 
Wheeling, his grandfather keeping the first grocery 
in that city, bringing his goods from Philadelphia. 
Henry’s children were as follows: Harriet Beall 
Nancy Clark, James, Nathaniel, Louisa Clark, 
William and Caroline Carnihan. James was mar- 
ried October 23, 1817, to Sarah Masters, daughter 
of Henry and Sarah Masters, of Virginia, Henry 
and Sarah Masters’ other children were: Mary 
Dickson, Rachel Hagens, Nancy Widie, Rebecca 
Adair, Jennie Brown, Hannah Fry, Mrs..Morrison 
and Henry. ‘The children of James and Sarah 
Smith are: William H., born May 4, 1818; Re- 
becca I., October 31, 1819; Robert C., October 
29, 1821; James, March 15, 1824; a son in 1827; 
Mary, June 7, 1825; Caroline, July 27, 1828. 
Harriet, February 14, 1830; Elizabeth A., August 
15, 1832; Nathaniel, October 26, 1834; Sarah L 
October 10, 1837; John A., July 26, 1839; Matilda 
J., October 30, 1843; Oscar J., in 1845. JohnA 
moved to Dover Hill, Indiana, in 1859, und 
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December 9, 1869, married Matilda Sande’s. born 
October 12, 1846, spending a year in this county; 
he returned to Dover Hill, and farmed for five 
years; then returned to his old home. In October, 
1867, he bought a farm in Guernsey county, and 
lived there till 1874, when he came to his present 
home, the old homestead. His wife died April 4, 
1871. By her he had three children: Louis Edwin 
(deceased), Marietta F., born March 5, 1866, and 
James W. (deceased). In 1872 he mirried Lavinia 
Boyd, daughter of Joseph aud Mary Boyd, of 
Guernsey county, Ohio. Joseph Boyd emigrated 
to Ohio from Ireland, and his children are: Lydia, 
Elizabeth J., John, Margaret, Sarah, Lavinia, Mary 
E., Margery, Moses, Joseph and AmandaC. By his 
second marriage Mr. Smith has three children: 
Lydia M., born November 28, 1872; Joseph A., 
July 20, 1876, and Sarah L., June 14, 1878. 


SWISHER, ALvey, is the son of Abram Swisher, 
an early resident of the county, and was born De- 
cember 26, 1826, in Licking township, In 1830 
his parents came to this township, where he has 
lived ever since, except a few years spent in Lick- 
ing township. He has one brother, David, and 
two sisters, Sarah A., the wife of Samuel Mothers- 
paw, and Catharine, wife of Sylvester Reason, 
also a half sister, the wife of Brook Rutledge. His 
father was accidently killed while unloading some 
heavy timber from a wagon, in 1830. His mother 
married John Emory in 1841, and by a singular 
fatality, he also met his death accidentally, by being 
drowned in the South fork of the Licking river. 
In 1846 he married Sarah Franks, of Perry coun- 
ty, by whom he had six children—Margaret, widow 
of William Boring; Allen; Naomi, wife of Elmer 
Dusthimer, of Licking township; Elizabeth Louisa; 
Ella, wife of Amos Patterson, and Vara. Mr. Swish- 
er’s ancestors were Virginians. He has always 
followed farming, and is a member of the Evan- 
gelical Luthein church. 


GRANVILLE TOWNSHIP. 


SHEPARDSON, Deacon DANIEL, deceased.—The 
subject of this sketch was one of Licking county’s 
pioneers. He was born in Middleton, Rutland 
county, Vermont, September 27, 1787. He pos- 
sessed a mechanical mind, and at an early age dis- 
played great ingenuity in the use of tools. When 
about eighteen years old he began working with a 
millwright, and became a skil ul workman at the 
business. On the twelfth of July, 1807, he mar- 
ried, in Enirfax, Franklin county, Vermont, Miss 
Prudence Morse, born if Dublin, New Hamshire, 
September 19, 1784, oldest child of Daniel Morse. 
This union resulted in eight children: Lucetta, born 
September 28, 1808; Perrin, born July 30, 1810; 
Abigail, born Noyember 26, 1812; Harriet, born 
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February 22, 1815; Nancy A., born November 6, 
1817; Elvira, born February 3, 1820 (died January 
8, 1865); Daniel M., born July 11, 1822, deceased 
July 27, 1824; Daniel M., born February 2, 182s. 
In the fall of 1813 he emigrated to Licking coun- 
ty, Ohio, driving a horse team from Vermont, be- 
ing forty days on the road. He settled on land 
now owned by his youngest son, Daniel M.—on 
Burg street, Granville township, about three miles 
north of Granville. His first purchase was ninety 
acres of land at a cost of three dollars per acre, 
turning his horse and wagon in as first payment, 
having no money for that purpose. He built a log 
cabin which served his family as an abode for near- 
ly twenty years. During the summer of 1825-26 
he served as superintendent of the construction of. 
a section of the Ohio canal, from which: labor he 
realized sufficient money to enable him to make the 
last payment upon his land purchase. At an early 
day he identified himself with the Baptist interest 
in St. Albans township, and subsequently became 
one of the consistent members of the Granville 
Baptist church, in which latter church he held for 
many years the office of deacon. He was one of 
the earliest trustees of Granville college, and held 
the position for several years; he was also superin- 
tendent of the first two college buildings, upon the 
old site. His companion deceased March 25, 1835. 
For his second wife he married Mrs. Mary Dilly, aee 
Devenney, November 26, 1835, of McKean town- 
ship, daughter of Cornelius Devenney, born in 
Berkeley county, Virginia April 11, 1795. She 
died June 5, 1850. His third wife was Mrs, 
Parmelia Barlow, to whom he was married July 
7, 1852. He deceased November 24, 1866, 
in his eightieth year. He was a man of fine 
physique, and possessed great bodily strength 
as well as a sound mind and an excellent judgment. 
He was cautious in all his business transactions, 
prompt in the performance of duty, high-minded 
and liberal. His companion survived him until 
February 5, 1874. Of his eight children six still 
survive. 


SHOWMAN, JAcos, deceased, was born in Wash- 
ington county, Maryland, July 14, 1783. He was 
brought up ona farm, and made farming his special 
vocation. He married his first wife in 1802. Their 
marriage resulted in twelve children—Maryaret, 
John, David, Mary M., Catharine, Elizabeth, 
George, Sarah, Jacob, Fannie, and a pair of twins, 
not named. ‘They settled in Maryland, where they 
lived a few years, then emigrated to Tennesseey re- 
mained there, near Knoxville, about six years, then 
returned to their native State. His companion de- 
ceased in 1823. All of the above named children 
are deceased except Elizabeth and Sarah, He 
married for his second wife Phebe Morrison, of 
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Maryland. In 1826, he, with wife and nine chil- 
dren of first wife, migrated to Licking county, 
Ohio, reaching Newark January 1, 1827. They 
moved into a log cabin, and lived there until the 
spring of 1827. He leased a piece of land of Mr. 
Turner, of Newark township, upon which they 
moved, and lived there three years, then removed to 
a farm near the Three Mile house, on the Newark 
and Granville road. In 1831 he purchased and 
moved on the farm in Granville township now 
owned by his son, William R. Showman, where he 
passed the remainder of his days. In 1834 his 
wife and three of the children died with the chol- 
era. He married for his third wife Susan Mc- 
Caulley, zee Smith, in 1835, by whom he had three 
children—William R., Elias W., and Albert B., 
“who deceased at the age of fourteen years. His 
wife deceased in 1856. He married Mahuida Gil- 
liland in 1858. He deceased March 15, 1860. 
His companion is still surviving him, at the age of 
sixty-five years. 


STARK, JosHuA, deceased.—This gentleman was 
one of the pioneers of Licking county. He was 
born in New London county, Connecticut, Novem- 
ber 9, 1788. His father was the owner of a farm, 
a grist-mill, and a woollen factory, and young Stark 
was drilled in the various departments of these in- 
dustries. He was the oldest son in a family of 
two sons and seven daughters. He was educated 
at Brown university. He served in the War of 
1812, as an officer ina company led to the defence 
of New London, Connecticut, in the attack upon 
that place; in consideration of which service his 
family received a land warrant from the Govern- 
ment for one hundred and sixty acres of land. In 
1817 Mr. Stark (still unmarried) started by himself 
with a one-horse wagon to come west, not knowing 
where he would locate, but rather expecting to find 
a home in what was then called “New Connecti- 
cut,’ or the ““ Western, ReServe.”;, On, the. way, 
however, he fell in with George Case, afterwards a 
well known citizen of Granville, who proposed to 
him to go to Licking county. This was agreed 
upon, and the two came to Granville. Case was a 
brickmaker by trade, and, brick being in demand, 
Messrs. Case and Stark formed a partnership and 
proceeded to manufacture the needed article. They 
found ready sale for the commodity, and continued 
the business three years. Mr. Stark subsequently 
located on a piece of land two and a half miles 
west of Granville village, where, a few years later, 
he purchased one hundred acres of land, and sub- 
sequently added one hundred and seventy acres 
more. This land comprises the farm upon which 
his son, Christopher Stark, now resides. On No- 
vember 22, 1821, Mr. Joshua Stark married Silence 
Rose, of Granville, Ohio. Miss Rose was a daugh- 
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ter of Deacon Lemuel and of Axa Rose, who came 
to Ohio in 1805, with the Granville company, from 
Granville, Massachusetts. Miss Rose was born 
September 4, 1795. Mr. Stark had a family of 
three children, two sons and one daughter—L. 
Barlow, born July 1, 1823; Christopher R., born 
February 9, 1825; Olive, born June 20, 1828. L. 
Barlow married for his first wife Lucretia Hunting- 
ton, a natiye of Connecticut; had one daughter, 
Olive. His second companion was Rachel Davis, 
of Licking county. Seven children were the result 
of this union—two sons and five daughters. Mr. 
Barlow Stark was educated at Granville college, 
and is now engaged in sheep raising in St. Albans 
township, Licking county. Olive Stark married 
Charles Munroe, of Muskingum county, Ohio, Oc- 
tober 14, 1852; had one daughter, Helen, born 
October 11, 1853. Since the death of her mother 
on the twenty-ninth of November, 1853, she has 
resided in the family of her uncle, Christopher 
Stark. Mr. Joshua Stark was a man of very few 
words, very retiring and diffident, and rather in- 
clined to melancholy. He was industrious, frugal 
honest. Asa friend he was very large-hearted and 
sincere. He died June 29, 1858. Mrs. Stark cied 
December 27,1861. She was a very faithful, con- 
scienuous Christian woman, and was devotedly 
attached to her family. 


STARK, CHRISTOPHER R., second child of Joshua 
and Silence Rose Stark, married Miss Mary Part- 
ridge, of Granville, March 12, 1860, which union 
has been favored with a family’ of three children— 
Joshua, born November 20, 1862; Charles, bern 
October 5; 1863; William Tecumseh, born Decem- 
ber 24, 1867. Mrs. Stark was oldest daughter and 
second child in a family of four children, whose 
names were David, Mary, James, and Harriet. Her 
father, Ebenezer Partridge was a native of Burling- 
ton, Vermont, born May 18, 1802. Her mother 
was Lucretia Rice, born in Westford, Vermont, in 
1808. Mr. and Mrs. Partridge emigrated to Ohio 
in the spring of 1834, and settled in Granville, 
Licking county, where they passed the remainder 
of their lives. Mrs. Partridge died March 21, 
1849. Mr. Partridge’s second wife was Marietta 
Hamilton, of Canaan, New York. Mr. Partridge 
died November 1, 1873. M,. Christopher Stark 
was one of the first students of Granville college, 
being a pupil of Pro‘essor John Pratt, in the old 
brick Baptist church edifice, where the first nucleus 
was formed in the fall of 1831. He was a mem- 
ber of the college for some five or six years. In 
the spring of 1849, Mr. Stark led a company of 
thirty-two men across the plains to Calitornia. Of 
this company Mr. Stark was both president and 
commissary. The party was five months on the 
way, and though they suffered many hardships and 
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even perils on their way, they all reached their des- 
tination without any depletion by death or serious 
casualties. Altera residence of nine years in Cal- 
fornia, in which Mr, Stark met with great success 
in business, he returned to Ohio, arriving in July, 
1858. He then settled on the homestead west of 
Granville, which has been his résidence ever since. 
Mr. Stark has for a number of years been engaged 
in raising fine stock, and upon a number of occa- 
sions at the county and State fairs has exhibited 
specimens of very choice Durhams. He is a man 
above medium height, rather slender, and has a 
countenance indicative of thought and deliberation. 
He is a close observer of men and things, has a 
mind of his own, but very modest in the expression 
of his opinions. He has inherited very largely the 
noble mental characteristics of his father. He isa 
member of the Granville Farmers’ club, and his 
speeches in that body are given in few words, but 
are always to the point. 


HANOVER TOWNSHIP. 


SKINNER, JOHN H., a farmer by occupation, 
was born. June 5, 1831, in Hanover township, near 
where he lives; he is the son of Asa W. and 
Martha (Haley) Skinner. They came to this 
county in 1827, from Virginia, where they were 
born, and settled on a farm about one half mile 
west of where John W. now lives. Here they 
reared a family of twelve children, consisting of 
five sons and seven daughters, the subject of this 
_ sketch being the fifth born to them; his parents are 
dead, the mother having died in 1866, and the 
father in 1875. Mr. Skinner was married April 2, 
1857, to Malvenia Allen, the daughter of Noah 
and Mary A. (Esstile) Allen and was born Septem- 
ber 28, 1838, in Muskingum county. Her parents 
removed from Muskingum to this county, in 1842, 
and settled in Hopewell township, where they 
reareda family of twelve children. ‘The result of 
Mr. Skinner’s marriage is eleven children, nine of 
whom are living, five boys and four girls. One 
boy and one girl are dead. Those living are: 
James A., born February 25, 1858; Asa W., Octo- 
ber 23, 1859; John H., jr., September 5, 1861; 
Morris A., July 7, 1863; Martha C., February 1, 
1866; Noah I. E. May 23, 1868; Harriet Ann, 
February 19, 1871; Ella Agnes, January 31, 1876; 
Lisla Blanche, November 24, 1879. ‘hose dead 
are Malveina H., who was born April 29, 1873, 
and died May 27, 1874; infant, born February 6, 
1875, died February 11, 1875. 


HARTFORD TOWNSHIP. 


Sroucuton, A. D., hardware merchant, born in 
1844, in Knox county, Ohio; his father, Lemuel 
Stoughton, was born in Vermont in 1812; came to 
this county in 1818; he was married in 1832 to 
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Miss Emily H. Mead, of this county. She was 
born in 1814. Mr. Stoughton died in 1875. 


They were the parents of four children, only two 
of whom are living. ‘The subject of this sketch 
was married in Delaware, Ohio, in 1867, to Miss 
Sarah A. Smith, of Delaware. She was born in 
1845. They are the parents of two children: 
Ermina B., born in Delaware in 1868, and died in 
this county, March 20, 1875; Edward E., born 
November 5, 1878. Mr. Stoughton removed from 
this county in 1850, and returned to this county 
in 1872. The subject of this sketch began busi- 
ness in the stove and tin line,“in November, 1875, 
in the old Seymour building, in Hartford, and re- 
mained in that building until. February, 1877, 
when he removed to his present place of business, 
on the southeast corner of the public square. In 
April, 1877, he took in a partner (J. E. Harrison), 
when he added to his business hardware and 
house furnishing goods. In March, 1880, he pur- 
chased the interest of J. E. Harrison, and now is 
the sole owner and proprietor of stock, building, 
and fixtures, and conducts the business himself 
with the assistance of Mr. E. H. Moore, who is a 
practical workman in the tinner’s line. 


JERSEY TOWNSHIP. 


SPRINKLE, WILLIAM, farmer, post office address, 
Jersey, was born in Fayette county, Pennsylvania, 
in 1830, the son of John and Barbara Sprinkle. 
In 1833 his father’s family emigrated to Bowling 
Greefs township, this county, where William re- 
mained until 1869, when he moved to Jersey town- 
ship. © He is the fourth of seven children, namely: 
Maria (Roley), of Licking township; Henry, a 
farmer, of Allen county, Ohio; Peter, a farmer, of 
Johnson county, Missouri; William; Catharine 
(Snyder), Johnson County, Missouri; Mary E. 
(Poundstone), Newark, Ohio; and Margaret (Orn), 
of Bowling Green township. December 11, 1857, 
he was married to Miranda, daughter of Robert 
and Cornelia (Howell) Reed, of Fairfield county. 
They have five children—John, Lora E. (Traxler), 
William Arthur, Walter and Charlie. 


LIBERTY TOWNSHIP. 


SHaus, LEAH, was born January 11, 1817, in 
Lampeter township, Lancaster county, Pennsylva- 
nia. She remained with her mother, her father 
having died when she was quite young, until she 
was about twenty years of age. She married Jacob 
Shaub Octob-r 27, 1836, and in the spring of 1837 
they emigrated to Ohio, locating about one mile 
east of Newark, May 1st, where they remained 
about eighteen months, and in December, 1838, 
they moved to Liberty township, where they have 
remained ever since. Jacob Shaub, her husband, 
was born February 15, 1815, in Lampeter township, 
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Lancaster county, Pennsylvania. He worked on 
the farm until be was sixteen years of age, when 
he served an apprenticeship as a shoemaker at 
which he spent his evenings and rainy days. When 
the Shaub estate was settled he fell heir to thirty- 
seven acres of land, which he disposed of about 
1849, and made a purchase of one hundred acres, 
to which he continued adding until he possessed 
one hundred and _ seventy-four acres, which he 
placed in a high state of cultivation. ‘They had 
nine children—three boys and six girls—only two 
of whom are living: Emma, born April 30, 1838; 
Elizabeth, born Apri 27, 1839. The latter mar- 
ried George W. Barstow December 9, 1867, and is 
living with Mrs, Shaub. Mr. Shaub, sr., died Jan- 
uary 19, 1878, at an advanced age, loved by his 
family and respected by all who knew him, He 
was a member of the Baptist church. 


Sire, CHARLES, farmer and stock grower, post 
office, New Way, was born October 26, 1840, in 
Liberty township. He married Mrs. Ella McNeely 
May 25, 1876. She was born January 29, 1851, 
in Liberty township. She married Jacob McNecly 
in the year 1871. He died September 24th of 
the same year. Henry Slife, the father of the 
subject of this sketch, was born July 4, 18)6, in 
Westmoreland county, Pennsylvania. He immi- 
grated to Perry county, Ohio, about 1834. He 
married Catharine Dumbauld. She was born in 
Fayette county, Pennsylvania, about 1815. They 
have five children—Charles, Lydia A., Frederick, 
David and Samuel. Lydia A. and Samuel are 
dead. Charles, the subject of this sketch, owns 
one hundred and twenty-three acres of land, one 
mile north of New Way. ‘hey have one child— 
Maud Marie, born Nevember 29, 1879. Mrs. 
Marie Myers, mother of Mrs. Slife, was born Feb- 
ruary 2, 1821, near Zanesville, Ohio. She came 
to Licking county wich her parents, Jacob and Isa- 
bel Ramey, late of McKean township. Mr. Slife 
has traveled in the far west, and relates many inter- 
esting incidents. He ranks among the enterpris- 
ing, energetic and benevolent men of Liberty 
township. 


STOCKBERGER, GEORGE F., farmer and stock 
raiser, post office, New Way, was born in Liberty 
township, February 6, 1849. He married Roena 
Warner, September 8, 1867. She was born March 
14, 1848. She is a daughter of Daniel and Nancy 
Warner, of Hartford township, and of German par- 
entage. John Stockberger, father of the subject 
of this sketch, was born in Westmoreland county, 
Pennsylvania, and married Lucinda Francis. She 
was born in Liberty township. The subject of 
this ‘sketch has two children: Nettie, born No- 
vember s, 1869, and Warner, born July 10, 1872. 
Mr. Stockberger’s mother died August 1, 1863. 


Mr. Stockberger and wife are members of the 
regular Baptist church. He ranks among the en- 
terprising, energetic men of Liberty township. 
Politically he is a Democrat. He owns sixty-eight 
acres of land under a good state of cultivation. 


STRATTON, Davip, farmer and stone cutter, 


post office, New Way, was born in Weybridge 


township, Addison county, Vermont, September 
17, 1808. When he was six years of age his pa- 
rents, David and Eunice Stratton, immigrated to 
Granville township, this county. In the spring of- 
1826 they moved into McKean township. He 
married Adelia Critchet, December 31, 1837, and 
moved and purchased fifty-five acres within a half 
mile of New Way, Liberty township, where he has 
made his home ever since. Mrs. Stratton was 
born July 10, 1818. She was a daughter of Mat- 
thew H. and Sarah Critchet, of Granville town- 
ship. Mr. and Mrs. Stratton have had three chil- 
dren: Elvira, born November 24,-1843, married 
April 15, 1880, to Seth L. Woodworth, and resides 
in Arcola, Illinois; Albert, born April 6, 1851, mar- 
ried Victoria B. Hildreth, December 18, 1878, and 
resides in Pataskala, this county. Mr.° Stratton 
says he well recollects seeing the red man of the 
forest surround the school-house in Granville town- 
ship during school hours and make all manner of 
grimaces, either to scare or create a laugh. A 
large dog, belonging to him or some of the schol- 
ars, took after the Indians, and they rode away 
with their usual whoop. He relates incidents of 
shooting wolves, of seeing bear, deer, and all 
other wild game. 
LICKING TOWNSHIP. 


SMITH, RICHARD, was born February, r8ro, in 
Licking county. He was married to Christina Bow- 
man, of this county, April, 1829. They had seven 
children: Martha, born January, 1830, died seven 
months afterwards ; Samuel, born November,1831, 
died six weeks afterwards; Andrew, born Novem- 
ber, 1837, was married to Mary Jane Padgett, of 
this county, died March, 1872, aged thirty-five 
years; Mary Jane, born January, 1840; married to 
A. Carlisle, of this county; died March, 1868, in 
her twenty-eighth year; Henry C., born May, 1843; 
married Amanda Stotler, of this county, and re- 
sides in West Jefferson, Madison county; John A., 
born in 1849; married Minerva Marvin, of Frank- 
lin county, and lives on the old homestead with his 
mother; Solomon, born September 18, 1845; mar- 
ried Elizabeth E. Odel, of this county, October ro, 
1869; his wife was the daughter of John and 
Clarinda Odel, of Fairfield county. Mr. and Mrs. 
Smith are devoted members of the Methodist 
Episcopal church at Jacksontown. They have no 
childten and live on the farm bordering the lakes 
of Licking township. Richard Smith located on 
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the farm known as the Island farm, near Summit 
reservoir. He lived on this farm about forty years, 
and he!ped to build the Ohio canal and reservoir, 
He died May 1o, 1871, and his remains are en- 
tombed in the cemetery near by his late residence. 
He was a member of the Campbellite church for a 
number of years. He was avery unfortunate man 
in this life. He was at one time burnt out and 
_left almost penniless and without any help. He 
was a man of energetic, industrious character, 
honest in all his transactions, and by judicious 
management was able to leave his children a home. 
He was never known to use any profane language; 
was a man of good judgment; always voted the 
Whig and Republican ticket. 


STEWART, JOSEPH B., sR., son of Robert and 
Margaret Stewart was born June 16, 1791, in Ches- 
ter county, Pennsylvania; went with his parents to 
Ohio county, Virginia, in the spring of 1795; re- 
mained there with them till he was sixteen years 
old; he then came to St. Clairsville, Belmont coun- 
ty, Ohio, in 1807, where he learned, and worked 
at, the hatter’s trade till 1819, when he returned to 
Ohio county, Virginia, and married Miss Margaret 
Wallace, of the same place, daughter of John and 
Margaret Wallace, and sister of Elder Charles 
Wallace. Came to this county in 1807 as a fur 
trader, there being but few small houses and a 
blacksmith shop in the place—the shop stood 
between where Newkirk’s and O. G. King’s stores 
now stand. He, on different occasions, rode his 
horse into the water-pond, the water being mid-side 
to his horse, where the court-house now stands. 
He travelled through all northwestern Ohio buying 
furs. It is stated that once, while travelling, he 
stayed all night with a family by the name of 
Moore, on Boag’s creek, who were all murdered the 
next night by the Indians, whom he met the next 
morning but was not molested by them as he was 
a fur trader. Said he was in Granville when the 
buildings were mere huts. He removed his fam- 
ily from Ohio county, Virginia, to this county 
in 1834, and settled in Licking township, his 
family then consisting of Adaline, born March 
31, 1820. She was married to Samuel Hupp, of 
this township, and has four chidreh; Margaret Jane, 
born May 21, 1821. She was married to Har- 
rison Griffith, of this township, and has three chil- 
dren; Robert, born December 23, 1822. He 
married .Mary Meredith, of this county, and has 
no children; William, W., born September 11, 1824; 
married Mary Wilcox, of Fairfield county, Ohio, 
March 29, 1857, and has eight children; Mary, 
born August 22, 1826, and remains single—these 
were all born in Virginia. Joseph B. Stewart, Jr., 
was born May 7, 1834, in this county, married 
Mary Foxgrave, and has one child. He still 


resides on the old homestead in Licking township, 
and is a well-to-do farmer. Mr. Stewart, sr., after 
settling in this county, was engaged principally in 
farming but had carried on other business previous- 
ly to this in Ohio, and was for seventy-four years 
an active business man. Mr. Stewart and wife 
were both of Scotch descent, and belonged to the 
Presbyterian church, also most of the family, 
every one of whom votes the Democratic ticket. 
Mr. Stewart was a remarkable man, having under- 
gone a great many hardships and privations inci- 
dent to pioneer life, having on one occasion started 
from his home in Virginia for Ohio with nothing 
on but his buckskin breeches, moccasins and buck- 
skin roundabout, as it was called in those days. 
Mr. Stewart died February 26, 1879, aged eighty- 
seven years, eight months and ten days. Mrs. 
Stewart died August 4, 1878, aged eightv years, 
two months and nineteen days 


STOTLER, JOHN M., was born October 2, 1849, 
in Muskingum county, the son of Daniel and 
Christina Stotler. He was married to Mary Ruby, 
of this county, October 5, 1871. They have three 
children: Jessa E., Clara Elizabeth, and George E. 
Jessa E. was born August 5, 1872; Clara E. May 
14, 1874; and George March 24, 1878. 


SwisHER, Isaac, was born february 18, 1807, 
in Licking township; was the son of Jacob and 
Phoebe Swisher. Jacob Swisher came to this 
county in 1803; Phoebe Green (his wife) came in 
1800. Jacob was married in 1805, and was the 
father of eight children. Isaac, the subject of this 
sketch, was married June 27, 1830, to Sarah Ca- 
rothers, of this county. Their only child dicd at 
the age of six weeks. Sarah Swisher died April, 
1831, aged twenty-three years. Isaac was married 
again September, 1831, to Sarah M. Woodruff, of 
this county, who was born May 2, 1809. Results 
of this marriage, ten children, six of whom are 
living at present: Ann, Abraham, Jacob, Harmon, 
Isaac, Rachel, Sarah, William, Mary Jane, and 
Nancy Ann. Ann is single and lives at home; 
Jacob is married and lives in Indiana; Isaac is 
single and lives in Iowa; Rachel was married to 
Burress Morland, of Coshocton county, and lives 
at Akron; Sarah was married to Owen Clark, of 
this county; they have four children: Armina 
Bell, Edwin L., Artametia, Roy W.; all are at 
home with their parents. Mrs. Sarah Swisher died 
December 21, 1879, aged seventy-one years. Isaac 
has always lived where he now lives, has always 
been a farmer, and is now in his seventy-fourth 
year. 

Sutron, Mrs. Nancy.—This veteran pioneer 
woman died at the old homestead upon which she 
had lived about seventy years, in Licking township, 
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June 7, 1874, at the great age of ninety-seven 
years and some months. She was the widow of 
the late Jehu Sutton, to whom she was married 
about the beginning of the present century. Mrs. 
Sutton was born in Fayette county, Pennsylvania, 
in the year 1777, and removed to this county in 
1804. ‘hey were a robust, vigorous pair of pio- 
neers, admirably adapted to pioneer life, and led 
lives of great industry and usefulness. Jehu and 
Nancy Sutton were Baptists, and were kind, neigh- 
borly, good citizens, and discharged their duties 
faithfully. Jehu Sutton died in 1865, aged about 
eighty-five years. 
LIMA TOWNSHIP. 


SNABLY, WILLIAM, farmer, post office Columbia 
Center.—He was born in St. Louis, April 25, 1834. 
He was a son of William and Eliza Snably, who 
came trom Pennsylvania about 1829. He is the 
seventh of a family of eight children. He re- 
niained at home until he was severteen years old, 
when he struck out for himself. He followed 
farming, and in 1859 he went to Tennessee, and 
when the war broke out was conscripted into the 
Southern army, where he served one year and then 
deserted and came over and joined the Union 
forces, where he served until the close of the war. 
After receiving his discharge he came to Ohio, and 
settled in this county, and, in June, 1866, he was 
married to Maggie Huttman, of Columbus. After 
his marriage he settled in Lima township. Mr. 
and Mrs. Snably have six children—Rosa, Willie, 
Anna, S2rah, Lena, and Frank. 


SMITH, SEYMORE, farmer, post office Pataskala.— 
He was born in Seneca county, Ohio, in Novem- 
ber, 1848. He is a son of William and Mary 
Smith, who removed from Franklin county about 
1844, and in 1866 they moved to Fairfield. He is 
the second of a family of four children. He re- 
mained at home until he was married, in the fali of 
1872, to Grace A. Price, of Fairfield county. After 
his marriage he settled in Franklin county; in 1873 
he moved to Fairfield county, ahd in the spring of 
1876 he bought and moved to his present farm. 


SWISHER, J., post office Summit, was born in 
Hardy county, Virginia, in 1808. He is the son 
of Philip and Catharine Swisher. Philip Swisher 
died in 1859; he came to Ohio in 1827, and set- 
tled on the present homestead. J. Swisher married 
Miss Dorothy Howser, in 1833, the daughter of 
John and Dorothy Howser, formerly of Fairfield. 

MADISON TOWNSHIP. 


STANBERY, Byron, farmer.—He was born in 
Madison township, October 16, 1824, and is the 
youngest son of William Stanbery, deceased. He 
served eighteen months in the Mexican war. Mr. 
Stanbery is a single man and follows farming. He 


lives about two miles east of Newark in Madison 
township. His father died in 1872, aged eighty- 
four years; his mother died the same year at the 
same age. 


Srasat, GEORGE, farmer, was born in Germany, 
December 19, 1826; came to Fairfield county, 
Ohio, in 1838, with his father’s family. Stayed 
there some eight years, then moved to Licking 
county, and located in Newark township. His 
father, Nicholas Stasal, died previous to this. The 
subject of this sketch was married December 30, 
1848, to Elizabeth Harriman, daughter of Samuel 
Harriman. ‘lhey are the parents of six children— 
John, Dorothy A., Catharine, Mary Margaret, 
George H., and Charles. Amold, Abbie, and 
Louise are adopted children. In 1857 Mr. Stasal 
moved to Newark, and went to work as a day 
laborer. During his stay in Newark, some twenty 
years, he drayed some sixteen years. In April, 
1868, he bought one hundred acrcs of land some 
five miles east of the city, where he now lives. 


MARY ANN TOWNSHIP. 


SMITH, JOHN C., farmer, was born in Orange 
county, New York, August 14, 1835, and was 
brought to Licking county not long afterwards, 
his father locating in Mary Ann_ township, 
where he was reared and still remains. On Janu- 
ary 1, 1861, he married Charlotte A. Bebout, 
daughter of Solomon and Mary Bebout, of Eden 
township. She was born May 17, 1842. They 
have two children: Oliver A:, born November, 
1862, and Virgil C., born November, 1867. After 
his marriage he purchased a farm of his father, 
where he now resides. He and his wife are con- 
sistent members of the Disciple church of Eden 
township. 

McKEAN TOWNSHIP. 


SCALES, WILLIAM, was born January 3, 1811, in 
Maine, was the son of Sylvester and Hannah 
Scales, who came to this county in 1826, locating 
first in Granville township then removirg to Mc 
Kean township, in 1827. They had eight chil- 
dren, William Scales, the subject of this sketch, 
was married in 1832, to Susan Eddleblute, of this 
county, who wag born in 1813, in Alleghany 
county, Virginia. They had six children: Lu. 
cretia T. was born December 29, 1833, and was 
married to John W. Jourdan, of this county, and 
is now living in Columbus; M. M., was born June 
1835, and was married to George W. Blanchard, 
of this county, and lives in Fredonia; L. B., wa: 
born June 1c, 1841, and was married to A. E& 
Valentine, of this county, and is now living ai 
home and isa farmer. Mrs. Scales died Octobe 
12, 1875, aged sixty-two years. Mr. Scales has 
lived on the farm, where he now lives, since 1831 
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He has been trustee, treasurer and assessor of the 
township a number of terms. He is now in his 
seventicth year, and has good health and is able 
to do a great deal of work. Mr. Scales’ mother 
lived to be ninety-six years old. She was born in 


1779, died in 1874, and was the mother of eight 
children. 


SHAFFER, PERRY, was born August 24, 1845, in 
Licking county, and is the son of Aaron and 
Susannah Shaffer, who came to this county in 
1825, from Holmes county. Aaron Shaffer was 
born August 25, 1802,in Pennsylvania. Susannah 
Shaffer was born August 11, 1805, in Pennsylvania. 
They were the parents of eight children-——seven 
living at present. Aaron died in 1867, aged sixty: 
five years. Perry, the subject of this sketch, was 
the first man in Bennington township to enlist for 
three years in the late war. He enlisted Septem- 
ber 16, 1861, in company H, Seventy-sixth Ohio. 
He was under Captain Wright, and in the battles 
of Fort Donelson and Pittsburgh Landing, under 
Grant. He was discharged November 25, 1862, 
on account of injury received at Fort Donelson. 
He was married in 1867 to Mary Gosnell, of this 
county. They have two children: Nettie M., 
born April 4, 1869, and Luna E., born June 5, 
1876. They located in McKean township in 
1869, and where they now live, in 1872. They 
are members of the Methodist Episcopal church, 
Liberty chapel. 


SPELLMAN, TIMOTHY, was born August 3, 1791, 
at Granville, Msssachsetts, and came to this county 
in 1805, with his parents, who located in Granville 
township. He enlisted in the War of 1812, at 
Granville, under Captain Rose, and in General 
Hull’s division. He was in the battles fought on 
Lake Erie, and was present at General Hull’s sur- 
render. He wis married in 1812 to Abbie Graves, 
of this county. They had four children: Merrick, 
Melvina, William and Almond. William is dead. 
Losing his first wife, Abbie, in 1818, he married, 
in 1819, Cvrintha Wheeler, of this county, who 
was boin in 1797, in Massachusetts, and came to 
this county in 1815, with her parents. ‘The result 
of ‘Timothy’s last marriage was nine children: 
Electa, Hannah, Lucinda, Franklin, George, Har- 
riet, John, Louisa and Lewis. Four are deceased. 
George, Louisa and Lewis are living in this county. 
Lewis was born. March, 1839, in this county, and 
was married in 1867 to Abbie Wheeler, of Wash- 
ington county, who was born in 1839. The re- 
sult of this marriage was five children: Harry, 
born February 1, 1869; Uretta, April 27, 1870; 
Julia, August, 1871; Carrie, January 27, 1873, and 
Mary, May, 1874; all living. Mr. Lewis’ wife 
died in April, 1877, aged thirty-nine years. Lewis 
was born on the farm where he now lives, and has 


always lived. ‘Timothy died in December, 1879, 
aged eighty-nine years. Cyrintha, his wife, died 
in April, 1880, aged eighty-four years. They were 
both members of the Baptist church at Fredonia, 
near which they were buried. Lewis Spellman en- 
listed for three years in the late war, in 1861, at 
Alexandria, in company D, Twenty-second Ohio 
volunteer infantry, under Captain Thrall, and was 
for some time under General Rosencranz. He 
was in the battles of Fort Donelson, Pittsburgh 
Landing, Corinth, Vicksburgh, Fort Smith and 
Little Rock. He returned home in 1864. He 
was never disabled for duty. He endured much 
hardship, and was many times without food for 
days. 


SEALTS, JAMES, was born in 1788, in New York, 
is the son of Benjamin and Nancy Sealts. He 
was married December 25, 1817, to Delia Cooper, 
of Vermont, who was born September, 1792, in 
Vermont; she was the daughter of Israel and 
Rebecca Cooper. Mr. Sealts came to Knox 
county March 11, 1818, making the journey in a 
sled. He lived in Knox county forty-two years; 
came to this county in 1860, and located within 
the limits of Fredonia. His family consisted of a 
son and two daughters. Manley was born Octo- 
ber 17, 1818; was married to Maria Rouse, of 
Knox county, and is living in Mt. Vernon; Emily 
Jane was born June 3, 1820; was married to Elisha 
Mulford, of Knox county. She died July 27, 
1843, leaving one child; Ellen Mary was born 
April 6, 1825; was married May 27, 1851, to 
Chauncy Ramsey, of Putnam county, a physician. 
They hadtwochildren: Oran C., born March 27, 
1852, died January 19, 1857; Emily L., born 
April ro, 1857, is single, and lives at home. Mr. 
Ramsey died May 1, 1862, at Fredonia, where he 
was practicing medicine. Mrs. Sealts died Jan- 
uary 6, 1878, aged eighty-five years. Mr. Sealts 
has been trustee of the township at different times, 
and is at present the oldest man in the township; 
is now in his ninety-second year. 


SmitH, GEORGE, deceased, was born April ro, 
in 1785, Maryland; was married in 1812, to Eliza- 
beth Yanglin, of Maryland, who was born January 
29, 1793. He enlisted in the War of 1812, and 
served through to the end of it; came to this 
county in 1825; located in Licking township, 
where he remained ten years ; his family consisted 
of eight children; five are at present living. He 
died in February, 1835, and his wife, Elizabeth, 
died December, 1845. George W., the youngest 
of the family, was born in 1815, in Washington 
county, Maryland, and came to this county with 
his parents; he is a stone-cutter by trade, but of 
late years has given his attention to farming and 
wool growing. He was married, in 1838, to Lid- 
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die Piels, of Licking township, who was born in 
1821, in Muskingum county. The results of this 
marriage was thirteen children; two are deceased ; 
those living are William Harrison, born in 1839; 
Bennett ‘I., born November 2t, 1841. William 
H. and Bennet T. enlisted for three years in com- 
pany B, Seventy-sixth Ohio volunteer infantry, in 
1861, under Captain Scott. They were in the 
battles of Fort Donelson, Pittsburgh Landing, 
Arkansas Post, and Chickasaw Bayou, and were 
taken prisoners on Yazoo river; were taken to 
Vicksburgh, then to Richmond, and were confined 
in Libby prison two months, then sent home in 
the autumn of 1863. William H. was married to 
Sarah Tracy, of this county, and is now living in 
Stark county, Indiana, and is a farmer. Bennet 
T. was married in 1870, to Mary B. Criswell, of 
this county, and is living in McKean township. 
Andrew J. was born in 1843; was married to Lucy 
Johnson, of this county; is a farmer, and lives in 
Washington township. Mary E. was born in 1845; 


was married to Samuel Wayne, a farmer of this’ 


county, and is rw living in Nebraska. John L. 
was born in 1847, and died in 1867. Martha I. 
was born in 1849; was married to William Howe, 
a farmer of this county, and is now living in 
Iowa. George W. was born in 1851, and died in 
1870. Asa I. was born in 1853; was married to 
Rosa Gosnell, of this connty, and is now living in 
Union county. Henry P. was born in 1855; was 
married to Nancy Welsh, of this county, and lives 
in this township. Richard G. was born in 1858; 
is single, and is a school teacher by profession. 
Lidia S. was born in 1860; was married to Mitchel 
Willard, of this county, and lives in McKean 
township Emma; U. was born in 1862, is single, 
and lives at home. Charles L. was born in 1865, 
and lives at home. Mr. Smith located in McKean 
township in 1854, and has lived there ever since. 
He isa well-to-do farmer and is respected by all his 
acquaintances. 


MONROE TOWNSHIP. 


SANFORD, A. K., farmer, post office, Johnstown, 
was born in Hinesburgh, Chittenden county, Ver- 
mont, January 11, 1826. His father, ‘Talmage 
Sanford, emigrated to Ohio about 1844, and settled 
in Granville township. The subject of this sketch 
was married July 4, 1851, to Sarah Lane, of Gran- 
ville township, who was born in North Staffordshire, 
England, March 26, 1831. Her father, Thomas 
Lane emigrated from England in 1850, and settled 
in Liberty township. Mr. and Mrs. Sanford have 
had ten children, nine of whom are Lving, named 
as follows, in the order of their birth: Mary Jane, 
born June 4, 1852; William Kirk, born March 29, 
1854; Charles Sidney, born October 16, 18553 
Thomas Henry, born July 3, 1857; Caroline Lo- 
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raine, born January 17, 1860; George Frederick, 
born September 16, 1862; Frank Alva, born Sep- 
tember 19, 1864; Ann Elizabeth; born March 13, _ 
1871; Sarah May, born May 17, 1875. Mr. San- 
ford moved into Monroe township and purchased 
the farm on which he now lives in the year 1870. 


SANFORD, WILLIAM, farmer, Johnstown, was born 
March 29, 1854, in Franklin townsh‘p, Licking 
county; was married October 7, 1875, to Sylvia 
Hoover, of Monroe township. They have two 
children—Alva H., born June 17, 1877; Mary 
Stella, born March 5, 1880. Mary C. Hoover, 
mother of Mrs. Sanford, was born December 11, 
1811, near Lancaster, Fairfield county, Ohio. About 
the year 1822, her parents, Eli and Katy Ash- 
brook; with their family of nine children emigrated 
to Licking county. She was married to Mahlon 
M. Hoover March 20, 1834. He was formerly 
married to Ruhama Williams, of Monroe township, 
and had one son—Giles W. Hoover, born April 26, 
1831, his mother dying a few hours after his birth. 
By his second marriage they had nine children: 
John M., born September 11, 1835; Gilman G., 
born April 13, 1837; Elam C., born October 27, 
1838; Truman P., born September 14, 1840; By- 
ron G., born March 24, 1843; Cordelia A., born 
October 18, 1844; Infant daughter, born and died 
January 27, 1847; Mary E., born January 19, 1848; 
Sylvia H., born October 16, 1852. Mr. Hoover 
was born in Fayette county, Pennsylvania, about 
1804, five miles from Uniontown; died Septem- 
ber 6, 1873. 


SMITH, JOHN, sRr., Green post office, was born 
October 10, 1806, in Northampton county, Penn- 
sylvania. In 1830 he went to Tennessee and en- 
gaged in driving stage and carrying United States 
mail from Nashville to Memphis, a distance of 
two hundred and fifty miles. He worked on the 
road for about two years; from there he went on 
the Nashville and Hunt,ville, Alabama route, in 
the same service; later he carried mail from Nash- 
ville to Tuscumbia, Alabama; in 1834, drove on 
the Louisville, Kentucky route, and continued car- 
rying United Stites. mal until the spring of 1859. 
Going up into Texas he there contracted to carry 
Confederate mail, on the Nachtioches and Waco 
mail line. At the close of the war he went to 
Louisiana, where he engaged in the United States 
mail line until 1873. December, 1874, he returned 
to Ohio. Mr. Smith is now permanently settled, 
retired from actice service, and spending his last 
years in peace and prosperity. Though in his 
seventy-ffth year he is hale and hearty. 


STEARNS, Davin W., lumberman, Fishes Eddy, 
Delaware county, New York. He was born in 
Mount Pleasant, Wayne county, Pennsylvania, 
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March 21, 1826. He married Gertrude Pratt, 
February 12, 1866. She is first child of Igr. Pratt, 
of Johnstown, Ohio, was born April 18, 1844. 
They had four children—Benjamin W., born De- 
cember 12, 1867; Laura Maria, born March 2) 
1869, died in infancy; David W., born September 
18, 1871; Fred W., born August 17, 1878. Mr. 
Stearns owns about two thousand acres of lumber 
land, on which he has placed a large mill and is 
engaged in the manufacturing of lumber. 
NEWARK TOWNSHIP. 

SHEPPARD, LENOX, farmer, was born in West- 
moreland county, Pennsylvania, April 13, 1819. 
He was brought up on a farm, and has made farm- 
ing his principal vocation. In the year 1822 
he came to Ohio with his parents and_lo- 
cated in Muskingum county. In the year 1841 
he married Miss Ellen McLain, of Muskingum 
county, by whom he had five children—Nelson, 
Oscar, Edith E., William M., and Edgar L., all 
of whom are now living except Nelson, who served 
about three months in the War of 1861, and died 
on the boat between Arkansas Post and Napoleon, 
January 18, 1863. His second son, Oscar Shep- 
pard, served near four years in the late war, and 
returned home immediately after the war. His 
last year’s service was asa veteran. His compan- 
ion deceased July 30, 1853. He married for his 
second wife Maria Fell, of Muskingum county, Oc- 
tober 28, 1856. By this union he has three chil- 
dren—Benona P., Harvey, and Sarah A. In 1858 
he with his wife and family came to this county 
and located in Newark township, where they have 
since resided. 


SHIDE, RICHARD, a farmer by occupation, loca- 
ted about two miles west of Newark, on the Cherry 
valley road. He is the son of Christopher P. and 
Elizabeth Shide, and was born November 20, 1832, 
in Prussia. He came to America in 1854, an 
settled first in Kentucky, and remained there three 
years, when he removed to Newark. He settled 
on the farm that he now occupies, in 1865. He 
was married November 18, 1858, to Catharine 
Isabel. ‘I'hey have five children: Anna C., Mary 
E., Emma L., Frank R., and Clara B. Mrs. Shide 
was born on the Atlantic ocean, April 23, 1839. 
She is the adopted daughter of David and Anna 
B. Fisher. 


SmitH, Isaac.—He was born in Page county, 
Virginia, March 15, 1828. He came to Licking 
county with his widowed mother, in the fall of 
~ 1835, and located in Union township. He was 
the youngest of the family of seven children; his 
mother died when. he was fourteen years of age; 
she was fifty-five years of age. He was married 


February 1, 1855, to Margaret A. Roop, of Knox | 


county, Ohio, daughter of John Roop, deceased; 
she was born March 31, 1834. They are the 
parents of eight children: Mary C., born January 
22, 1857; Isabel and Martha Belle, May 23, 1859; 
John W., June 14, 1861; David W., February 14, 
+1863; Isaac N., July ro, 1868, died when six 
weeks old; Margaret Ann, May 18, 1870; Eli 
J. 1, born April 12, 1872, died February 26, 
1877. At the age of thirteen years the subject of 
this sketch was bitten by some poisonous reptile, 
which caused his right leg to be amputated in 
1865. His entire family are members of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal church. 


STARE, PETER, son of Londlene and F. Stare, 
was born July 11, 1826, in Baden. He with his 
parents came to America in 1833, and lived in 
York State for four years; when they removed to 
Newark, remaining but a short time, they moved 
to Franklin township, and lived there about one 
year and a half, then in Madison township for 
seven years, then in Mary Ann township for fifteen 
years, lastly in Bennington township for a short 
time, then to Newark, where they have lived since. 
The subject of this sketch well remembers many 
incidents connected with pioneer life; he having 
helped to clear a great deal of land, etc. He was 
married to Sarah Ann Scheffler, February 18, 
1854; she is the daughter of George and Mary 
Scheffler, and was born July 13, 1837, in Perry 
county. “They have ten ehildren: Vincent L., 
Lewis L., Leonard A. Rosa E., Sophiona A., 
Agnes L., Sarah A., Walter E., George H., and 
Franklin. Mr. Stare is engaged in the gardening 
business, and is located about one inile north of 
Newark. 

‘CITY OF NEWARK. 


ScoTr BRoTHERS, furniture dealers, Scott block, 
South Third street. W. H. Scottand George R. 
Scott, the members of this firm are sons of the late 
R. D. Scott, who established the business here in 
1825, and conducted it successfully many years. 
About thirty years ago W. H. Scott took charge 
of the business and carried it forward with energy 
and success until 1871, when George R. became a 
partner in the business, joining the present firm. 
They occupy the Scott block on Third street, sec- 
ond door north of the canal, which consists of a 
building twenty-five by one hundred, four stories, 
with an excellent base; the whole conveniently con- 
nected with an elevator. ‘They have a pleasant 
and commodious office on the first tloor, which is 
also occupied as a general salesroom, and con- 
tains a fine display of a variety of goods, consisting 
in part of bureaus, book-cases, wardrobes, etc. 
The second story is occupied by an elegant display 
of sitting room, drawing room, and parlor suits, 
and broken sets, plain and elegantly carved and 
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upholstered. The third floor is occupied by all 
styles and grades of bed room sets of every mate- 
rial and of the best workmanship. The fourth 
floor is the chiir depirtment, in which is kept a 
large stock of easy rocking, parlor, nursing, kitchen, 
and baby chairs of the best materials and work- 
manship. They have an excellent undertaking 
establishment on Fourth street, near the Methodist 
Episcopil church, where they keep a large assort- 
ment of coffins, caskets, trimmings, shrouds, wreaths, 
flowers, etc. Also have three elegant hearses, two 
of which are for adults and one for children. They 
keep their own horses and turn out as fine a funeral 
cortege as the best could desire. Both members of 
the firm give their personal attention to both de- 
partments of the business, and the most prompt 
attention is given to all orders. 


Srymour, ADAM (deceased).—In 1803, while 
yet a boy, he came with his father, Thomas Sey- 
mour, from Hardy county, Virginia, and settled on 
Shawnee run. He continued to reside on his 
father’s farm about sixty years, then removed to 
Newark, where he died November 12, 1871, aged 
eizty-four years. 


SaakErerR, Mrs. RACHEL, dress-maker, was born 
in Newark township, September 24, 1834. Her 
father was a farmer, and died in 1870, at the age 
of seventy two. Her mother is still living, and is 
sixty-nine years old. Her maiden naine was Simp- 
son. She lived with her parents until she was mar- 
ried, March 26, 1857, to Chester Sturman, when 
she moved to Mary Ann township. Her husband 
died September 24, 1857. She moved to Newark 
with her parents, and August 1, 1871, was married 
to Samuel H. Shaefer, a school teacher and farmer. 
He was born August 18, 1827, in Newark; they 
have two children—Thomas P., born May 5,-1873, 
and Jesse S., born June ro, 1876. She carries on 
the dress making business, and employs from two 
to three assistants. 


SHERRARD, HENRY, son of James and Mary 
Sherrard, was born April 27, 1829. When he was 
fifteen years of age he went to learn the carpenter 
trade with a Mr. Hargerty, Nashport, Muskingum 
county. He has always worked at his trade for a 
livelihood. April 19, 1852, he was married to 
Mary A. Walrath. She was born in Canada, in 
April, 1838. She is the daughter of Joseph and 
Mary A. Walrath. They have seven children— 
James, Alice, Mary, William, Jennie, Sherman and 
Mattie. William died September 26, 1861. James, 
Alice and Mary are married and living in Newark. 


SHERRARD, E_more D., plasterer, and carpenter, 
learned the plastering trade with Samuel Austin, 
near Zanesville, and the carpenter trade with Ben- 
jamin George, of this county. Mr. Sherrard is the 
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son of Curtis and Luticia Sherrard, and was born 
June 21,4855, in the village of Irville, Muskingum 
county. He came to this county, April 1, 13877, 
and settled in Hanover township, remaining there 
until April, 1880, when he removed to Newark. 
October 25, 1877, he was married to Emma Boyer, 
daughter of Eli and Julia Boyer. She was born 
August 3, 1854. 


Suurtz, Henry.—Mr. Shurtz was one of Lick- 
ing county’s pioneers, who came to this county in 
1809, and died in the eighty-seventh year of his 
age, January 6, 1870. He was born in Pennsylva- 
nia, June 19, 1783, came to Muskingum county in 
1806, and three years afterwards settled in Newark. 
During the pastorate of Rev. George Van Eman, in 
1812, he became a member of the First Presbyte- 
rian church in Newark, and lived to the close of 
his long life a faithful, consistent Christian. He was 
an unassuming, industrious, honest man, and a 
good, useful and worthy citizen. Kind remem- 
brances are cherished of him by many of the still 
lingering pioncers of Licking county. 


SHERIDAN, BERNARD, telegraph repairer, was 
born in Ireland in 1830; came to New York in 1850, 
and remained two years, then came to Columbus, 
Ohio. In September, 1859, he was married to Ann 
Fox, of Columbus, Ohio. She was born in Ireland 
June 9, 1836, and came to Columbus in 1853. 
They have seven children living: James, born Au- 
gust 20, 1860; Katie, born July 6, 1862; Mary E., 
born October ro, 1864, died December 7, 1864; 
Phillip H. and William T., born March 26, 1866; 
Edward S. and Bernard F., born December 6, 
1869; Bernard F. died May 1, 1870; Annie M., 
born November 7, 1873; Maggie L., born Septem- 
ber 1, 1876. His father died when he was quite 
small. He afterward made his home with his 
grandfather until after his death; he then made his 
home with his uncle until he came to America. 
He worked in the ship-yards of Jersey City two 
years. After he came to Columbus he worked in 
the State quarry, and sometime afterwards he en- 
gaged with the Western Union Telegraph Co., and 
has continued with this company up to this time 
—some twenty-three years. He has a comfortable 
little home on Morris street, East Newark, Ohio. 
‘They moved to Newark in October, 1860. 


SHERWOOD, CoLONEL ALBERT.—Colonel Sher- 
wood was one of the early merchants of Newark, 
and continued in that business for a generation or 
more, being the contemporary of such merchants 
as Bradley Buckingham, George Baker, E. S, 
Woods, James Rigby, George Shaver, George W. 
Darlington, B. W. Brice, Carey A. Darlington, 
Buckingham Sherwood, D. N. Darlington, Robert 
Hazlett, Rees Darlington, Nathan H. Seymour, 
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Daniel Duncan, James Parker, Mr. Vanhorn, Col- 
onel Davidson and others of a later date. He was 
a native of Connecticut, but had been engaged in 
business in Knox and Richland counties before he 
came to Newark. Colonel Sherwood pursued bus- 
iness with great industry, energy and success, and 
retired from it with ample means before old age 
came upon him. He had those habits of sobriety 
economy, frugality, energy, industry and integrity 
that seldom fail to bring success. Colonel Sher- 
wood was a member of the Second Presbyterian 
church of Newark for many years, and contributed 
liberally towards the erection of the elegant and 
spacious structure owned by said society. He died 
a few years ago at the age of about seventy-five 
years. 


SHORTER, RACHEL, was born in Muskingum 
county, Ohio, March 14, 1836. At the age of 
seven years she moved to Newark with her parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Steele. Mr. Steele died in 
1860; her mother died in 1873, aged eight-one 
ears. 
July, 1858; he died March 29, 1861. She has a 
pleasant home on Canal street, between Fourth and 
Fifth. 


Sm1TH, WALTER A., photographer, No. 125 North 
Third street, Newark, Ohio. Mr. Smith was born 
in Huron county, Ohio, March 14, 1839. He was 
educated in the common schools of his native 
county and the graded school of Norwalk, Ohio. 
In 1859 he commenced with P. N. Benham as an 
apprentice at the photograph business, with whom 
he remained about two years. In 1861 he engag- 
ed in the profession at Plymouth, Ohio, where he 
conducted the business eight years. Then, in 1868, 
he returned to Norwalk, continued in his business 
about two years in that city, and in 1870 he came 
to Newark, where he has since been carrying on 
the business successfully. He does all kinds of 
work in the line of photographing in the latest and 
best styles, also copying and enlarging pictures in 
crayon, oil and pastelle, all of which are of superior 
quality. He carries a large assortment of picture- 
frames, albums and pass-portaut, which he sells 
at small profit. By energy and close application 
to business, he has gained a widespread reputation 
as an artist. 


Smitu, James K., railroad conductor, was born 
in West Virginia, November 11, 1844. He was 
reared ona farm. He enlisted August 20, 1861, 
in company D, West Virgnia infantry, and was 
discharged December 26, 13863. He again enlisted 
in company I, Sixth West Virginia infantry De- 
cember 27, 1863, and was discharged June 10, 
1864. He has seen many hardships during his 
army service. After the war closed he went to 


Mrs. Shorter was married to James Shorter’ 


Voleanoe, West Virginia, and worked in the oil 
business some three years, then to Mineral Point, 
Pennsylvania, and engaged with the Baltimore & 
Ohio Kailroad Co., as common laborer; something 
like a year afterward he went to breaking on the 
road. In 1871 he was promoted to conductor, 
this he continued at this place until 1875. He 
then moved to to Newark and went to breaking for 
the Baltimore & Ohio Co., and alter seiving in 
this capacity for six months was promoted to con- 
ductor; this he has followed ever since. In Febru- 
ary, 1869, he was married to Columbia Nutter, of 
Marietta, Ohio. ‘They had one child which died 
in infancy. 


SMUCKER Hon. Isaac.—Isaac Smucker has 
been a resident of Newark fifty-five years. He 
was born in Shenandoah county, Virginia, Decem- 
ber 14, 1807, lived in Somerset county, Pennsyl- 
vania, from 1820 to 1825, when he moved to New- 
ark. Here he has ever since been a resident, 
except a brief period, from 1827 to 1829, which 
he spent principally in the Southern States. His 
first educational opportunities were in a German 
school taught by his father, who was a German, a 
native of one of the smaller German States. He 
subsequently attended the common school for some 
years, and was a student for a year or two at the 
academy in Somerset, Pennsylvania. Meanwhile 
he had the benefit of some instruction in Latin, at 
the hand of a private tutor. Judge Jeremiah S, 
Black, the distinguished politician, Jawyer and 
jurist, was one of his fellow-students at the a/ore- 
said academy ; so also were Hon. John Y. Glass- 
ner, editor fur more than forty years of the ShYe/d 
and Banner of Mansheld, Ohio, and Dr. William 
Elder, the eminent statistician and author, of Phil- 
adelphia. Jn 1837-38 Mr. Smucker was elected a 
member of-the State legislature, serving, as the 
Legislative journal shows, on the committee on 
the National road; also, on a number of select 
committees, from which he made frequent reports. 
Among the most important measures he favored, as 
the journal shows, were the bill organizing the 
lunatic asylum, with Dr. Awl as superintendent ; 
also, the modification of the Common School law 
with Samuel Lewis as the State superintendent. 
Mr. Smucker was re-elected in 1838, and during 
the session of 1838-39 he served as chairman of the 
select committee on the geological survey of the 
State, and made, as appears from the official pro- 
ceedings, an elaborate report in favor of the con- 
tinuance and completion of said survey. He also 
appears to have served on the committee on unfin- 
ished business, on the committee on roads and 
highways; also on a number of other com- 
mitiees. Mr. Smucker not only voted in favor of 
a good school law, but subsequently showed his 
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appreciation of educational interests by executing 
that law as a school director, and as a member of 
the board of education of Newark, as appears 
from the Centennial volume entitled “Historical 
Sketches of Ohio Public Schools,” which shows 
that he served many years in those positions. The 
last civil office he held was that of Presidential 
elector in 1872. Mr. Smucker early required a 
literary taste, which he fostered by extensive read- 
ing, and cultivated by frequent contributions to 
the newspapers and magazines of the day. The 
volumes of the “Western Monthly Magazine” con- 
ducted by the late Judge James Hall, and pub- 
lished in Cincinnati as. early as 1835, show that 
he was then a contributor to its pages. He subse- 
quently often found leisure to indulge in magazine 
writing, as appears from the columns of the ‘“La- 
dies Repository,” while edited by the late Bishop 
Clark, of Cincinnati; of the ‘Historical Magazine,” 
published in New York city, and edited by Hon. 
H. B. Dawson; of the ‘Historical Record,” con- 
ducted by Benson J. Lossing, LL. D., in Philadel- 
phia, to which he contributed numerous papers, 
chiefly of a historical character ; of the “American 


Monthly Magazine” of Philadelphia; of the “Sci- 


entific Monthly,” and of various other periodical 
publications. There are also many pamphiets 
credited to him, a partial list of which appears in 
the “Bibliography of Ohio,” and which have been 
mentioned in the chapter on home authors, pam- 
phleteers, and Magazine writers. He has also con- 
tributed largely to the literature of most of the 
literary and scientific associations of which he is a 
member, among which might be named the “Ohio 
State Archzeological association,” of which he is 
the president ; of the American Philological soci- 
ety ; of the “Newark Lyceum ;” of the ‘American 
Antiquarian society ;” of the “Associgtion for the 
Advancement of Science ;” of the ‘Northwestern 
Historical society,” of which he is vice-president, 
and of the “Licking County Pioneer, Historical 
and Antiquarian society,” whose secretary he has 
been since its organization in 1867, and for which 
he has written many elaborate historical papers, as 
wiil appear in this volume of said society. His 
historical and scientific papers have appeared in 
various magazines not here mentioned ; and many 
have appeared in newspapers during the present 
year, such as his description of the “Flint Ridge,” 
read before the “Newark Lyceum ;” his Lecture on 
‘Mineral coals,” read before the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of Newark; his papers in the 
last volume of “Ohio Statistics on Cresap and Lo- 
gan;” and on “Col. Crawford’s Sandusky cam- 
paign in 1782 ;” his history of the “Licking County 
Agricultural Societies,” published in pamphlet 
form ; also, other addresses, essays and lectures, 
some of which we have been authorized to transfer 


to this volume, in whole or in part. In the Natur- 
alist’s directory of 1879 he is represented as spe- 
cially interested in archeology, geology and pale- 
ontology. The politics of Mr. Smucker have led — 
him to advocate human freedom, equal rights, 
and the perpetuity of the Union of the States ; his 
patriotism led him to oppose rebellion, secession, 
and the disruption of our Government; his ethics 
or code of morals led him to oppose human slav- 
ery, wrong, and injustice, and to favor temper- 
ance, virtue and universal education ; his system 
of christian philosophy (based upon the “golden 
rule,” and the “Sermon on the Mount,”) naturally 
led him into individual and associated efforts that 
tended to ameliorate the condition of mankind ; 
his religion, non-sectarian and mildly dogmatic, has 
led him to favor all organizations, societies, asso- 
ciations and institutions that promised the elevation 
and improvement of humanity, and the promotion 
and advancement of the interests and welfare of 
mankind; and it has also led him to be the zealous 
friend and constant advocate of a pure, elevating 
christian literature, and a christian pulpit and chris- 
tian institutions that rot only preceptively, but 
practically maintained the fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man. 

The ancestor of Mr. Smucker of the second 
generation before him crossed the Atlantic in 1785, 
was at that time the father of five sons, all born in 
Hesse Darmstadt, and soon after he reached Ameri- 
ca, settled in the Shenandoah valley. Three of 
those sons entered the Lutheran ministery, and one 
(George, the eldest) removed to Pennsylvania, be- 
came distinguished in the pulpit during his minis- 
try of more than half a century, and also as an 
author. His eldest son gave more than fifty years 
of faithful service to the same church, in the pul- 
pit, and asa professor of theology and Biblical liter- 
ature in the Theological seminary of the Lutheran 
church at Gettysburgh, Pennsylvania. In this capa- 
city he held a high position, and acquired no 
small distinction as a scholar and Christian minis- 
ter. He was also a voluminous author, giving to 
theology and philosophy the benefit of his labor 
as an author. A number of his sisters married 
Lutheran ministers, who also became college pro- 
fessors or presidents of colleges, one of whom be- 
ing Rev. Dr. Sprecher, president of the Witten- 
berg college at Springfield, Onio. Five of his sons 
and sons-in-law also entered the Lutheran ministry, 
one of the sons, however, afterwards devoted him- 
self to literary pursuits and authorship, having writ- 
ten probably about thirty volumes, chiefly of a his- 
torical character. 

Some of the descendants of one of the three 
preacher brothers (Nicholas), also entered the 
Lutheran ministry, and still remain in it. Many 
others of the numerous descendants of the patriarch 
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who sought and found proteciion on the banks of 
the classic Shenandoah, “in the old dominion,” in 
1785, against the tyranny of the Old World, though 
not in the ministry of the Lutheran church, are 
still in its communion, ardent adherents to the faith 
of their revered ancestor. They are widely scat- 
tered over the United States; especially are the 
descendants of the youngest (Peter), one of the 
three preacher brothers, one of whose sons lived in 
Pennsylvania, another in California, one in Kansas, 
one in Michigan, two in Ohio, and a daughter in 
Kentucky. ‘lhe lineal and collateral or more re- 
mote descendants—those of the fourth and fifth 
generations from their progenitor of 1785—are still 
more widely spread, being inhabitants, in greater 
or less numbers, not only of the aforementioned 
States, but, in addition, of almost every other State 
in the American Union. 

The writer (A. B. C.) begs leave to close the 
foregoing sketch of his long-time friend, by the fol- 
lowing poetical tribute to one upon whom the “pass- 
ing years seem only to bring more vigorous thought 
and that calm serenity which Is the result of hon- 
orable endeavor and acknowledged usefulness. It 
contains a few impromtu thoughts that were sug- 
gested to him on the occasion of the celebration 
of the seventy-second anniversary of his birth (De- 
cember 14, 1879), and were certainly in the memory 
of some of his triends to-day (December 14, 1880), 
on the anniversary of his seventy-third bitthday: 


“Tis little that the snows that melt, 
Are on his brow; 

*Tis much the Psalmist’s limit is not felt 
A burden now. 


*Tis little that he may not set at naught 
Great Nature's laws; 

*Tis much that he has lived, and toiled and wrought 
In Freedom's cause. 


’Tis little that the flashing fire of youth 
Burns dim to-day; 

"Tis much that age brings wisdom; that in truth 
We live alway. 


Then let the years roll on; they cannot stay 
The heart's bright flame, 

Nor mar one leaf the wreath that truth shall lay 
On his good name.” 

SMUCKER, C. CARROLL, is a son of Hon. 
Isaac Smucker, of Newark, and was born there 
November, 1844. He was a member of company 
D, Ohio volunteer infantry, the company being 
commanded by Captain Charles H. Kubler, from 
November 11, 1862, to May 30, 1863, when he 
was discharged because of ill health. In Decem- 
ber, 1863, having in a measure regained his 
health, he re-entered the service as a member of 
the Union Light guards, and continued a member 
until the close of the war, doing duty chiefly in 
Washington city and Eastern Virginia, receiving 
an honorable discharge in September, 1865. He 


is now a resident of Kansas City, Missouri. His 
brother, William H., was a member of an Illinois 
regiment, attached to the army of General Buell, 
and he died in the service; and his only other 
brother, Peter, belonged to a cavalry regiment at- 
tached to the Mountain department, commanded 
by General Fremont. He is a citizen of Indiana. 


SNETZER, MARTIN, conductor on Baltimore & 
Ohio railroad. He was born in Newark, July ro, 
1843, and was married to Helen Blaney July 9, 
1868. She is the daughter of Andrew Blaney, 
now living in Newark, at the age of eighty years. 
She was born December 1, 1844. They had 
three children: William, who died July 27, 1870, 
at the age of six months; Charles Andrew was 
born August 12, 1871, and Edgar Allen died 
August 19, 1878. Mr. Snetzer worked on a farm 
until the war began. He then enlisted in com- 
pany E, Twelfth Ohio volunteer infantry, July 22, 
1861, and was discharged July 9, 1864. He re- 
enlisted in company A, One Hundred and Sev- 
enty-eighth Ohio volunteer infantry, September 3, 
1864, and was discharged July 3, 1865. He was 
in the hard-fought battles of Bull Run, South 
Mountain, Nashville, and many others; also was 
on the Hunter raid from Lynchburgh, and has seen 
many hardships in army service. For the past 
twelve years he has been in the employ of the 
Baltimore & Ohio railroad as conductor. He is 
the son of Phillip Snetzer, of Newark, Ohio. 


Speer, A. T., M. D., of Newark, was born in 
this county April 4, 1842. He was educated in 
the high schools of Newark and the Ann Arbor 
university, Michigan. He engaged in the study 
of medicine in 1861, with Dr. John N. Wilson, 
of Newark, and graduated in the Ohio Medical 
college at Cincinnati in 1866. In the spring of 
the same year he commenced the practice of his 
profession in Newark, where he has since been en- 
gaged. He was one of the original members of 
the Licking County Medical society. He served 
as the first secretary of the society, and at present 
holds the office of first vice-president of this or- 
ganization. 


SpraGUE, Henry D., lawyer.-—Office on the 
north side of public square, Newark. Mr. 
Sprague was born near Cooperstown, Otsego 
county, New York, February 11, 1817. His 
parents, Joseph and Mary A. Sprague, were 
of New England stock, having emigrated from 
Rhode Island and settled in New York near the 
close of the last century. He was the youngest 
of a family of six children. He enjoyed the ad- 
vantages of a common school until he arrived at 
the age of thirteen years. He then came west, 
and arrived at Newark in October, 1830, where 
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he found employment with his older brother, 
Hezekiah S. Sprague, the jeweler, who had settled 
in Newark a year or two before that time. He 
continued with his brother in that business until 
in 1840, when he commenced the study of law 
with George B. Smythe, attorney, and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in September, 1842. He at 
once began the practice of his profession as one of 
the now well known firm of Smythe & Sprague, 
and soon became one of the prominent and suc- 
cessful lawyers of Newark. Not having attended 
school after coming to Ohio, he is strictiy a self- 
educated man. He has been an earnest Whig or 
Republican from the time he first had a vote, but 
has never sought political or official preferment, 
and still remains in the practice of his profession. 
In 1845 he married Miss Elizabeth Taylor, of 
Newark. She is a daughter of James M. Taylor, 
one of Lieking county’s pioneers. Mr. and Mrs. 
Sprague settled in Newark. where they have since 
resided. ‘They have a family of five children, 
three sons and two daughters. 


SPRAGUE, H. S., jeweler, and dealer in gold and 
silver watches, clocks, jewelry, silverware, plated 
ware, Rockford watches a specialty; also all kinds 
of repairing neatly and promptly done, Palisade 
Row, west side of public square, Newark. Mr. 
Sprague was born in Otsego county, New York, 
December 8, 1800. In 1817 he commenced, as 
an apprentice, at the jewelry trade, in Providence, 
Rhode Island, and served three years as such. In 
July, 1820, he migrated to Ohio and located in 
Columbus, where he worked at his trade a few 
months with his brother, Lindol Sprague, a jeweler 
by trade. In November of the same year, he in 
company with his brother, Lindol, left Columbus 
on foot for Cleveland, expecting to engage in 
business at that place. They traveled by the way 
of Lancaster, Zanesville, Coshocton, Millersburgh, 
Wooster, Medina, and from thence to Cleveland; 
but not finding things looking favorable for them 
and their business, they returned to Wooster, where 
they engaged in their business as partners, and 
carried ona jewelry and silversmith shop nine 
years, when the partnership ceased. In 1829 
Mr. Sprague, came to Newark, where he es- 
tablished a jeweler shop, and a few years later 
he established a jewelry store, which he has since 
been conducting with success. In 1832 he leased 
the ground and built a small frame building on his 
present location, which served him as a business 
room about four years. In 1836 he purchased 
the ground and erected his present three story 
brick structure, eighteen by one hundred feet. 
The room on the first floor is occupied by him, as 
his main business room, which is well filled with 

| everything elegant and attractive to the eye, in his 


line of business, and all goods warranted first-class, 
and of the best material. December 5, 1837, he 
married Miss Elizabeth A., daughter of Dr. Robert 
Moore, of Zanesville Ohio. Miss Moore was born 
in Zanesville, July 12, 1812. By this union they 
reared four children: Elizabeth A., William A. 
Belinda M., and Annie C. His companion de- 
ceased August 20, 1871. He purchased the lot 
in 1832 on which his present fine brick residence 
now stands, which was completed in 1853, and has 
since served him as an abode. He brought the 
first vehicle with springs into this county; he also 
owned the first top buggy in the county. 


SPRAGUE, GEORGE B. & Co., dealers in general 
hardware, No. 107 Third street, Newark, Ohio. 
This firm was established in 1874, by Messrs. 
Sprague and McCune, who purchased the entire 
stock of hardware, formerly owned by D. C. 
Winegarner, and have since been conducting the 
business of dealing in general hardware. They 
occupy the three-story building, twenty-four feet 
front and eighty feet back, with a basement of the 
sane size. ‘lhe basement is used as storage for 
paints, oils, glass, and putty. ‘he main business 
room is well filled with a general assortment of 
hardware; in fact, everything in their line of busi- 
ness. The second story is occupied by sash, 
doors, bl.nds, etc., and on the third floor is a large 
stock of carriage and wagon findings, all of the 
highest grades. 


STANBERY, Hon. JAMES R.—Mr. Stanbery is at 
present the senior resident member of the Licking 
county bar, having been a practicing lawver here 
nearly fifty years. He is the oldest son of the late 
Hon. William Stanbery, and was born in New 
York city, March 24, 1810, and brought to New- 
ark the sime year, seventy years ago. Mr. Stan- 
bery enjoyed the opportunities of instruction 
afforded by the early time schools of Newark. He 
was also a pupil in the grammar and Latin school 
taught by Rev. Thomas D. Baird, about the year 
1818, and earlier. Subsequently he attended for 
a time, the classical school of Professor McMullen, 
in Granville, and of a similar school in Zanesville, 
taught by Professor Chase, son of the bishop. 
Afterwards he attended the school at Worthington, 
taught by the late Bishop Chase, where, among 
others, he had for his fellow student Salmon P. 
Chase, late Chief Justice of the United States. 
For the completion of his education his father placed 
him in the Ohio university, at Athens, of wh.ch in- 
stituuion he is a graduate, having attained toa good 
rank in scholarship. After obtaining his diploma 
he entered the law office of Ewing & Hunter, of 
Lancaster, as a law student, and alterwards the 
office of Irwin & Stanbery, of the same place, 
where he remained until he had completed his law 
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studies. He was admitted to the bar in 1831. It 
has always been conceded that James R. Stanbery 
possessed intellectual endowments of the first 
order, and, as he had ample educational opportuni- 
ties, and also enjoyed the benefit of the legal in- 
struction of some of the ablest lawyers of Ohio, to 
say nothing of the legal knowledge obtained inci- 
dentally from his father, who held rank with the 
best old-time lawyers of the State, it is not at all 
surprising that he should have become a good law- 
yer, and have early taken a good position as a 
member of the legal fraternity of the county, and, 
indeed, of the State. For nearly fifty years Mr. 
Stanbery has been a practicing lawyer, and he has 
been little else than that, although engaged, more 
or less, in politics, and sometimes a candidate for 
office. In 1863 he was elected a member of the 
senate of Ohio, by the district, composed of the 
counties of Licking and Delaware, and served two 
years as such. He was also elected a Presidential 
elector in 1864, and cast the vote of this district 
for Abraham Lincoln for President of the United 
States. Alter this statement it is scarcely neces- 
sary to say that the subject of this sketch was 
patriotic, loyal to the government during all the 
dreary years of the “great Rebellion,” and no less 
the friend of freedom. Mr. Stanbery has much 
vigor and originality as a public speaker, and as a 
writer, is distinguished for elegance and point. He 
was postmaster of Newark from 1867 to 1869. 


StaTER, B. F., railroad engineer, was born in 
Cumberland county, Pennsylvania, March 18, 
1842. About the age of five years he moved 
to Berkeley county, Virginia, with his father. 
He was raised on a farm. He enlisted, in 
November, 1862, in company C, Third West 
Virginia cavalry, and served until the close of 
the war. He was in thirty-six of the prominent 
battles. among which were the three fought at Win- 
chester, Fisher’s Hill, Cedar Creek, Port Royal, 
Manassas Gap, Mt. Jackson, Cross Keys, Wyth- 
ville, and in the Lynchburyh raid, and at Staunton, 
Virginia, Waynesborough, Virginia, and at Cham- 
bersburgh, Pennsylvania, Morefield, Virginia, Bun- 
ker Hill, Virgina, Petersburgh, Dinwiddie Court 
House, Harper’s Farms, Appomattox Court House, 
and many others. He was promoted from the ranks 
through all the non-commissioned offices to second 
lieutenant. July 26, 1866, he was married to Miss 
Manerva Tabler, of Martinsburgh, West Virginia. 
She was born in Westerville, Ohio, November 23, 
1845. Her mother is yet living in Springtreld, aged 
about fifty-five years. Peter Tabler, her father, died 
in Cal.fornia in 1865. Formerly he was one of the 
enterprising men of Westerville, Ohio. Mr. Stater 
is the father of three children, living—Laura Bell, 
Ada Mabel, Bertha Fern. Four died about the 
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ages of three years—Clara J., Daisy, Thomas Irvin 
and Mary Mervin. Mr. Stater is one of nine chil- 
dren of the family of Henry Stater, near Martins- 
burgh, West Virginia, who died at that place at the 
age of seventy-two years. His wife died when the 
subject of this sketch was quite small, at the age of 
forty years. His brother, Henry Stater, of the 
same company and regiment, was killed on the 
Lynchburgh raid. In this company, fifty-three able- 
bodied men were in service, and only three re- 
turned. After leaving the army he followed farm- 
ing until 1870. He went in the employ of the 
Baltimore & Ohio railroad, in the Pittsburgh and 
Connelsville shops as night foreman. He remained 
at this only about six months. He then went to 
firing on a locomotive. This he continued some 
two years, then was promoted to engineer. In this 
capacity he has served six years. He now lives in 
East Newark. 


STIEF, PETER, boiler-maker, was born in Baden, 
Germany, May 6, 1840; emigrated to Upper San- 
dusky, Ohio, when ten years of age, remained there 
four years, then came to Newark, where he now re- 
sides. December 25, 1866, he was married to Miss 
Hannah Miller. She was born November 28, 1845. 
By this marriage they have four children—Herma, 
born January 17, 1868; Anna V., born August 25, 
1870; Edward V., born January 27, 1872; Mirtle 
S., born August 3, 1876. George W., infant, died 
February 22, 1879. Mr. Stief learned boiler mak- 
ing, and this is his occupation at present. He has 
been employed for the past eleven years in the firm 
of Shideler & McNamar. Mrs. Stief is the daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Miller, of Newark, 


Stone T. W., dealer in groceries and provisions. 
He was born January 12, 1848, in Bowling Green 
township. When about twelve years of age he 
with his parents removed to Putnam county, lowa, 
and remained there about three years, when they 
returned to Bowling Green township. They re- 
mained there about four years, when they removed 
to Clay Lick. Mr. Stone lived in Clay Lick until 
October 1, 1868, when he married Elizabeth Wil- 
son. She was born in Marion county, Ohio, August 
12, 1848. ‘They have two children—Charley E., 
born July 24, 1870; Mamie, born June 21, 1875. 
After their marriage they moved from Clay Lick 
to Hanover, where he engaged in the mercantile 
business two years, when they removed to Fra- 
zeysburgh, Muskingum county, from there to Den- 
ison, remaining until July, 1874, when he went to 
Cincinnati and engaged in the theatrical business 
a short time, then removed to Newark, remain- 
ing about six months, then he removed to San- 
dusky, remaining about two years, when he returned 
to Newark, where he has since lived. From the 
fall of 1875 to 1879 he was in the employ of the 
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Baltimore & Ohio railroad, Lake Erie division, as 
conductor. Since that time he has been engaged 
in the grocery commission business, and is located 
on corner of Church and Fourth streets, No. 23 
commission house. 


SUMMER, SAMUEL, employe Baltimore & Ohio 
railroad. He has been engaged in this business 
fifteen years,and given entire satisfaction to the com- 
pany. He was born January 16, 1844, in Hagers- 
town, Washington county, Maryland; came to this 
county in July, 1875, and settled in Newark, where 
he has lived since. He was married December, 
1872, to Jennie Webb, of Leitersburgh, Maryland. 
They have three children—William E., born June 
12, 19757. C.,aborny |Uly 12,1076, |... Uern 
December 15, 1879. Mr. Summer served in the 
late war three years, in company E, First Wiscon- 
sin cavalry, receiving his discharge April, 1865. 


Strron, Mrs. BARBARA, resides on the corner of 
Third and Baker streets. She was born in Green 
county, Pennsylvania, August 17, 1816, and was 
married to Job Sutton, February 14,1836, Came 
to this county soon after her marriage, and then 
removed to Knox county, Ohio. From there they 
went to Warren county, Iowa, remaining there two 
years, when they removed to St. Joe, Missouri, 
and, after three years, came to Licking county. 
Her husband died February 27, 1875. They had 
but one child, John B., born November 4, 1838, 
and died July 30, 1860. 


Swartz, JOHN M., attorney, of the firm of Law- 
head & Swartz, born December 11, 1844, in 
Wayne county; son of Samuel Swartz, of German 
ancestry. Young Swartz was raised on the 
farm. In the year 1865 he entered the Den- 
ison university at Granville, and was graduated 
in June, 1869, and the same year was elected 
principal of the Newark High school. In 1871 he 
entered as a student the law office of J. B. Jones, 
and was admitted to practice in 1873. On his ad- 
mission to the bar he was, successively, partner in 
the law firms of Swartz & Swartz, Swartz & Allen, 
Swartz & Harris, and the present firm, which was 
formed in October, 1879. Attorney Swartz was 
married August 5, 1869, to Miss Anne Carnahan, 
a native of England, but at the time of her mar- 
riage a resident of Wayne county. Four children: 
Mabel C., Lillie I. (decased), Samuel R., and 
Annie M. Mrs. Swartz died December 5, 1879, 
and is buried at Amwell, Wayne county, Ohio. In 
1879 Attorney Swartz was a candidate for nomina- 
tion for representative to the legislature, but was 
defeated by only one hundred and twenty votes. 


SWARTZ, JOSEPH, farmer.—He was born in AL 
sace, France, December 29, 1824, and came to 
Perry county, Ohio, with his parents when six years 


old, and lived with them until twenty-one, 
but from the age of fourteen he worked around for 
others. When of age he married Lydia Forenger, 
February 9, 1845 She was born September 9, 
1824. They moved to Licking township, this 
county, on a farm of forty-three acres belonging to 
his wife. His father died in 1853, aged sixty-five. 
His mother is still living, and resides in Somerset, 
Perry county, and is seventy-six years of age. Her 
father and mother are dead; he died in 1852, aged 
sixty-five, and she died in 1853, aged sixty-one. 
Mr. Swartz afterwards purchased seventy-three 
acres of land of his brother-in-law, adjoining the. 
forty-three acres. He then purchased eighty acres 
which joins another tract on the west of one hun- 
dred and sixty acres, which he purchased of the 
Smith heirs, and is known as the “Smith Island.” 
Of this tract there is but eighty-five acres dry land. 
Mr. Swartz pays taxes on two hundred and forty 
acres, but has but one hundred and fifty that is 
tillable. The land that is under water is assessed 
at one dollar per acre. His farm is known as the 
Reservoir farm. He also bought of Calvin Grove 
sixty-six acres, which was part of the Bussey farm. 
He afterwards bought thirty-three acres on the east 
line of the Mesmore tract of another Smith heir; 
on this tract of land he has a gravel bank of two 
acres—it is the only gravel bank on the Reservoir. 
There was found in this bank a human skeleton— 
its history is unknown. The gravel from this bank 
is used to gravel the roads throughout the town- 
ship. He afterward bought twenty-two acres from 
John R. Tanner, adjoining the home farm. Mr. 
Swartz then purchased ten acres in the suburbs of 
West Newark, wkere he now resides. They have 
had nine children, two died in infancy, and two 
died at the ages of six and eight, respectively, 
with scarlet fever, and were buried in the same 
grave. His oldest boy died November 5, 1847, 
aged eighteen. Francis Marion was born August 
17, 1849, and was married to Mary E. Tanner, 
October 31, 1872, and is living un the Reservoir 
farm; George L. was born December 25, 1856, 


_and was married to Rebecca V. Coffman, Decem- 


ber 27, 1877, and is living on the home farm; Mary 
Alice was born July 7, 1859; Laura J. April ro, 
1863. Mary attended school at Columbus, Som- 
erset, and Newark. Laura is attending school at 
St. Mary’s of the Springs, at Columbus, Ohio. Mr. 
Swartz has an elegant home in Newark. 


Sweet, James A., carpenter, joiner, and mill- 
wright, He is the son of A. and L. A. Sweet, and 
was born October 22, 1850, in South Carolina, 
Chesterfield district. He came to Ohio with his 
parents in 1865, and settled in Zanesville, making 
that his home until he married, June 10, 1872. 
Mrs. Sweet’s maiden name was Matzenbar. She 
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was born in Rhine Province, Germany, February 
28, 1852, and came to this country in 1855, first 
settling in Birmingham, Pennsylvania. | Two years 
after their settlement in Pennsylvania she with her 
parents removed to Zanesville, where she remained 
until her marriage. Mr. and Mrs. Sweet removed 
to Columbus, remaining until May, 1875, when 
they removed to Sunbury, Ohio, for a short time. 
They removed to Newark in July, 1875, where 
they have lived since. They have two children— 
Sarah E., born September 3, 1873, in Columbus; 
Flora C., born June 4, 1875, in Zanesville. Mr. 
Sweet resides at present on Granville street. He 
is in the employ of Garber & Vance, planing mills, 
as foreman. 


SwiGER® David W., son of Henry and Catha- 
rine Swigert, was born in Jefferson county, West 
Virginia, December, 22, 1842. He is a blacksmith 
by trade, having learned it in Smithfield, Jefferson 
county, West Virginia. He worked at his trade 
until the breaking out of the war, when he was 
pressed into the service of the Southern army from 
Virginia. He remained there until June, 1861, 
when he joined the Federal forces at Bunker Hill, 
under Major General Patterson, and was immedi- 
ately appointed scout and spy, and was assigned to 
the brigade of Colonel G. H. Thomas. He served 
in this capacity until the latter part of November, 
1861, when he quit the service and came to Ohio, 
settling in Green county. A short time after com- 
ing to the State he enlisted in the Ninety-fourth 
Ohio volunteer infantry for three years. He re- 
mained with the regiment until after the battle of 
Stone River. He received several wounds at this 
battle; had both ankies broken, and al o received 
injuries, by the explosion of a shell, in the shoulder 
and head. After recovering sufficiently he was 
detailed into the secret service of the Government, 
and had his headquarters at Columbus. In Sep- 
tember, 1863, he was promoted to major, and was 
sent to Camp Washburn, near Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin, where he gathered. deserters of the Southern 
army, and formed them into battalion as United 
States volunteer infantry. They were sent across 
the plains in 1864, Dakota territory, Black hills, 
and along the Yellowstone river, up to what is now 
the National park. The expedition was com- 
manded by General Alfred Sully. In 1865 they 
returned, and Mr. Swigart was mustered out of 
service. He then returned to Green county and 
married Sallie C. Moody, Mav 28, 1865. She was 
born May 28, 1842, in Jefferson county, West 
Virginia, and is the daughter of John H. and Han- 
nah Moody. ‘They have eight children: Anna 
M., born August 9, 1860; Lelah I., October 17, 
1867; Sophia E., November 3, 1869; John H., De- 
cember 9, 1871; Emma V.; August 15, 1873; D. 


H., March, 18, 1876; Lillie J., April 4, 1878; 
William, April 4, 1878. Anna D. H., Emma V., 
and Lillie are dead. 


SwiGaRt, D. A., locomotive engineer, was born 
in Fredrick county, Maryland, March 23, 1840. 
When one year old he went with his parents to 
Charleston, Virginia, In the year 1861 he was 
employed by General Patterson as guide in his top- 
ographical engineer department, and in his army; 
also to deliver messages for him. After Patterson 
was relieved he was in the employ of Major Gen- 
eral N. P. Banks, remaining with him until August, 
1862, when he went to the Shenandoah valley un- 
der Major Generals Milroy and Siegel, remaining 
until March, 1864, when he enlisted in company 
F, First Maryland cavalry, known as Cole’s cay- 
alry, and remained in service until he was mustered 
out, July 25, 1865. During the time of his en- 
listment he was detached as guide under Generals 
Seward, Siegel, Hunter, Mulligan and Sheridan. 
On several occasions he was inside the rebel army 
as spy. His brother, Lewis, was pressed into the 
rebel service, and strange as it may seem, the sub- 
ject of this sketch captured him, after which he 
joined the Union army, and served in the same 
capacity as his. brother D. A. His third brother 
was also in the rebel army, and D. A. got him 
from his command, and he also enlisted in the 
army of the Union. The subject of this sketch 
was married December 25, 1862, to Miss Eliza J. 
Fisher, of Fredrick City, Maryland. She was born 
August 4, 1838. They have five children: Catha- 
rine Elizabeth, born September 2, 1863; Mollie 
V., November 8, 1865; Harry V., February 
2%, 3869; Geotge» Lee, March, 423, “832 
and Charles, February 8, 1875. After the war 
Mr. Swigart engaged with the Baltimore & 
Ohio railroad company as fireman. This he fol- 
lowed three years, and has since then been engi- 
neer. His grandtather, Captain Simmons, was n 
the War of 1812. The following is a list of battles 
in which Mr. Swigart was engaged: Balls Bluff, 
Manchester, Strausburgh and retreat from Straus- 
burgh, Cedar Mountain, second battle of Bull 
Run, Antietam, Gettysburgh, Fisher’s Hill, Mid- 
dletown, and others. He had his horse shot from 
under him at Opequan. He was a soldier in the 
home guards at Charlestown before the war, and 
witnessed the hanging of John Brown. 

ST. ALBANS TOWNSHIP. 

SpeLLMAN, Lewis M., farmer, Alexandria, Ohio, 
was born August 28, 1817, in St. Albans township, 
He received his education at the district schools, 
with the exception of two terms at Granville, Ohio, 
He has travelled south as far as New Orleans, in 


' the capacity of a school teacher, and as carpenter 


and joiner was west as far as DesMoines, and 
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northwest as far as Fort Dodge and Storm lake. 
He married Victoria Buxton, March 6, 1845; she 
was born January 29, 1826, in Brandon, Rutland 
county, Vermont. Her parents were David and 
Betsy Buxton. The former was born October 6, 
1799, in Vermont, and the latter was born in 
Massachusetts, and emigrated to Ohio in 1838. 
Thomas and Miriam Spellman, parents of the 
subject of this sketch, emigrated to Granville 
township in 1805 or 1806, and by their union had 
seven children, jour of whom are living: Thomas 
H., Rawley, Harrict, and Lewis. ‘lhe subject of 
this sketch read law about two and a half years. 
They have one child, Harry L., born December 9, 
1845, and married to Emma Vanness, December, 
1869. Mr. Spellman is a man of more than ordi- 
nary ability. 


Scuury, D. C., retired farmer, Alexandria, Ohio, 
was born March 16, 1803, on the banks of the 
James river, eastern Virginia. He served his ap- 
prenticeship as a blacksmith, which he followed in 
connection with farming for about forty-eight years. 
He married Sarah Maaer about July, 1821, and 
has had ten children: Samuel, the eldest, emi- 
grated to Missouri, and during the late war was 
killed, on his return trip, alter escorting Major 
Pugh from Nevada City, Missouri, to Fort Scott, 
Kansas; Sarah married Thomas Holmes, and 
resides in Brownsville, Licking county; John Har- 
rison, married E, A. Arvis; Eliza A. married 
Isaiah Search; Catharine married Edward Bani- 
field; Harriet married G. Porter; Kissiah married 
John Gray; Amanda M. married S. Porter; Jan- 
iel L., married E, Catrell; Daniel enlisted in 
Springfield, Illinois, about 1863, and after serv- 
ing more than a year took typhoid fever. 
He died May 13, 1870; Mary Ellen married 
Charles Powell, and resides in Lafayette. Sarah, 
his first wife, died March, 1846, leaving a family 
of ten children, the youngest of whom was about 
three weeks old. With such a charge, of course, 
he found it necessary to have a helpmeet, and 
married Mrs. E. B. Collins, during the same year; 
and by their union had one child, Frances Au- 
gusta, who died when eighteen months old. Mr. 
Shuey is in his seventy-eighth year. Mrs. Shuey 
was born March 27, 1813, in Muskingum county, 
Ohio. She married Alexander M. Collins, Decem 
ber 18, 1834. They had three children: Jane 
Elizabeth. born November 4, 1835, died in infancy; 
Joseph P., born December 18, 1836; he remained 
at home until he was about thirteen years of age, 
when he decided to learn the tinner’s trade. He 
served his apprenticeship at Zanesville, and contin- 
ued at his trade until July, 1861, when he enlisted 
in company K, Twenty-eighth regiment. Illinois 
infantry. October 1, 1862 he received a commis- 


sion as third sergeant, dated at Bollivar, Tennes- 
see. He participated in the battles of Pittsburgh 
Landing, the taking of Fort Henry, Corinth, the 
siege of Vicksburgh, marching from thence to 
Jackson, Mississippi, and during the battle at this 
place, he was wounded July 12, 1863, from the 
effects of which he died at Jefferson Barracks, 
Missouri, August 16, 1863. Ellen N. the only 
remaining child, was born November 21, 1838; 


married Isaac Green, and resides in Prospect, 


Morrow county, Ohio. Mr. and Mrs. Shuey have 
a comfortable home in the village of Alexandria, 
where thcy reside. 


SHUFELT, WILLIAM, mechanic and farmer, was 
born on Livingstone manor, New York, October 
2, 1803, where he remained with his father, Peter 
Shutelt, until he was twenty years old. He then 
began the trade of wagon making, at which he 
continued until he came to Ohio. He married 
Phebe H. Mead, April 7, 1830. Miss Mead was 


‘born January 6, 1811, at Kinderhook, Columbia 


county, New York. They emigrated to Ohio, 
June, 1836, and setiled on the farm where they 
now are passing their declining days in peace. 
‘They have an only child, Silvany, who was born 
August 5, 1832. ‘They are in possession of a relic 
in the shape of a large horn, used for carrying 
powder, and made by Frederick Klapper, 1776. 
Are members of the Baptist church at Alexandria, 
where they are regular attendants. 

UNION TOWNSHIP. 

SMITH, Miss ApDDpDIg, post office, Kirkersville. 
She isa native of Fairfield county, Ohio, but came 
to Licking county in 1874, and engaged in teach- 
ing school. She is a young lady of culture and 
refinement, and has been teaching about cight 
years. 

SWARTZ, ABRAHAM, contractor, post office, He- 
bron; parents were born in Ohio, he was born in 
Fairfield county in 1830, and learned the trade of 
carpenter near Lancaster; was married to Miss 
Catharine Hamilton, a resident of Hocking coun- 
ty, in 1851; they have had nine children: William 
H., Mason F., John F., Mary E., Amy E., Ira E,, 
(dead) Ida B., Nelson B., and Minnie F. Mr. 
Swartz gives his attention to anything in the shape 
of erecting or moving buildings, and also sells 
school furniture. Owns a property in Hebron, 
and has held positions of trust in this township, 


He and his wife are members of the Disciple 
church. 


WASHINGTON TOWNS IP. 
SryMour, Mrs. Mary R,, post office, Utica, wid- 
ow of Adam Seymour. She was married to Mr. Sey- 


mour in 1832. Her maiden name was Mary O’Ban- 
non. She was born November 6, 1811. After her 
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marriage she moved to Franklin county and lived 
there about three years, and then moved to Pick- 
away county, where they lived about five years, 
when they moved near Suuth Bloomfield, Pickaway 
county, on the Scioto river. Mr. Seymour died at 
this place December 23, 1846. After her hus- 
band’s death she moved to Washington township, 
on the farm on which she now resides with her son 
William. It isa part of her father’s estate. She 
is the mother of seven children—Margaret, born 
September 1, 1833; William, born December 4, 
1835; Mary, born May 31, 1837; Martha A., born 
April 26, 1839; Ellen R., born November 2, 1842; 
Christiana, born August 16, 1844; and Elizabeth, 
G., born August 10, 1847. Margaret died an in- 
fant. Mary <A. married John McMillan and 
moyed to Colorado, where she died in April, 1879. 
William married Clara Warner, November 10, 1857. 
She was born April 23, 1836. Her parents are 
both dead They were residents of Knox county. 
Mrs. Seymour is of the old pioneer stock, her 
father being one of the earliest settlers. He set: 
tled in the woods. She has a farm of one hundred 
and three acres, where she lives with her son Wil- 
liam, who manages the place. William has four 
children—Scott, born October 17, 1858; Harry, 
born October 21, 1862; Nellie, born December 12, 
1864; and A. C., born April 18, 1870. 


SHaw, WILLIAM H., farmer. post office, Utica.— 
He was born in Washington township, in Septem- 
ber, 1853. His father came from New Jersey, and 
was born in 1819. After coming to this country 
he was married to Rebecca Helphry, who was born 
March 9g, 1829. By this marriage they had eight 
children, all of whom are living but one girl. His 
father died in Henry county, Missouri, in 1866. 
After his death his mother returned to Licking 
county with her family, to a farm owned by A. J. 
Wilson. She purchased property in Utica, where 
she now resides. William H. was married to Lu- 
cina E. Chopson in February, 1877. She was born 
in March, 1855. Her parents are still living, and 
are residents of this county. After his marriage 
William H. moved to the farm on which he now 
resides. They have two children—John Gail, born 
January 19, 1878, and the baby, born in October, 
1879. Mr. Shaw’s father was a stone-mason by 
trade. His son lives on the farm that formerly be- 
longed to his father, and on which he was born. 
He is a young man, and makes his business general 
farming. 


Smoots, El, farmer and stock raiser, post office, 
Utica, Ohio, was born in Shenandoah county, 
Virginia, October 11, 1814; came to Washington 
township with his parents when he was two years 
of age; worked with his father until December 20, 
1838, when he married Caroline Moore. ‘They had 


ten children, eight of whom are living: Sarah, 
born April 20, 1842; Huldah, March 22, 1844; 
Philip W., October 22, 1848; J. Frank, October 
23, 1850; Eli S., July 20, 1853; Margie E., Octo- 
ber 29, 1855; Albert M., December 19, 1859; 
Oscar A., November 23, 1862. Mr. Smoots is 
one of the pioneer farmers of this county. 


Smoots, WILLIAM M., farmer, post office, Utica, 
Ohio, was born in Washington township, March 
13, 1839; married Miss Orlean Wilson January 2, 
1879. Owns a good farm of one hundred and 
twenty-five acres, two and a half miles south of 
Utica. : 


SPERRY, JACOB, a resident: of Washington town- 
ship, died at his home near Utica, in July, 1873, 
at the advanced age of eighty-four years. Sixty- 
five years, or more, of his life had been spent in 
that vicinity. He was a member of the Baptist 
church and a good citizen. 


BENNINGTON TOWNSHIP. 


TROTTER, GEORGE P., farmer.—His father, 
Isaac, was born in 1793, in Augusta county, Vir- 
ginia. He was a soldier in the War of 1812, and 
came to this county at the close of that war, and 
was almost twenty-five years of age when he mar- 
ried Miss Butcher, daughter of James Butcher, of © 
Burlington township. She died in 1830. They 
had four children, viz: I. F., married and living 
in Champaign county, Illinois; j., married and 
living in Auglaize county, this State; Rebecca, un - 
married and living in this township; and Mary 
Jane, married to Mr. Wheeler, of this county, but 
removed to Auglaize county, where she died. ‘Mr. 
Trotter+vas again married in 1831, to Miss Catha- 
rine Patterson, of Augusta county, Virginia. She 
was born in 1807, and died in 1862. By the sec- 
ond marriage there were Archibald, living in this 
township; Barbara A,, married to Mr. DeWitt, of 
Auglaize county, where she lives; Cynthia died un- 
married, and George, the subject of this sketch. 
George was born in 1834, in this county. In 1859 
he married Mrs. Susannah Burgoon, a widow liv- 
ing in this county. She was born in 1824, in 
Knox county. ‘They are the parents of one child. 
Mr. Trotter was a member of the independent 
company that was gotten up in Mt. Vernon to 
enter the one hundred days service. 


Trout, Deritus, farmer, was born in 1837 in 
thiscounty. His grandfather, Nicholas Trout, was 
born in Rockingham county, Virginia, in 1769. 
He came to this county in 1820, and died in 
1854. John Trout, his son, and father of D. 
Trout, was born in Rockingham county, Virginia, 
in 1810, and came to this county with his father, 
Nicholas. John ‘Trout married Maria Bergh, 
daughter of William Bergh, of this county, in 
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1835. John Trout died in 1857. They were the 
parents of four children, all boys. D. Trout was 
married in 1856°to Miss Hatch, daughter of Seth 
Hatch, of this county. She was born in 1840, 
and died in 1875. ‘They had six children. He 
was again married in 1876 to Mrs. Melissa Truex, 


daughter of Henry Welch, of this county. She 
was born in 1844. They have two children. “Two 


girls by the first wife are married. Lydia married 
Jerome Hall, and Orlinda married J. B. Buck- 
stone. 


GRANVILLE TOWNSHIP. 


TwIninc, MERRICK, was born in Granville, 
Massachusetts, July 13, 1807. He was brougit to 
Licking county, Ohio, in 1814, by his parents, 
Lewis and Jennett Twining, who settled on the 
old Twining mill farm, between Newark and Gran- 
ville, where his father Geceased July 18, 1821, 
aged forty-nine years. His companion moved to 
Dulaware county, Obio, with her children, where 
she died November 8, 1827, aged forty-seven. 
years. Mr. Twining was reared a farmer, and has 
followed farming as his vocation. On January 22, 
1829, he married Corrinthia Clark, born May 8, 
1813, daughter of Arunath and Mindivel Clark. 
They settled in Delaware county, Ohio, remain- 
ing five years, then moved to Granville township, 
where they are now living. Their union resulted 
in nine children, five sons and four daughters. 
All are now living. 


HARRISON TOWNSHIP. 


THRALL, Dr. Benjamin F.—This gentleman, 
nearly all his life a resident of this county, died 
at Kirkersville, on the twenty-fourth day -of Au- 
gust, In 1870, at the age of sixty-five years. He 
was a man of intelligence and probity of char- 
acter, who was engaged for forty years in 
the practice of his profession in Licking county, 
and had secured the confidence and friendship of 
a large circle of acquaintances. Dr. ‘Ihrall was a 
high-minded, honorable, upright, honest man, led 
a useful, industrious, virtuous lite, and was a labor- 
ious, successful, faithful practitioner of his profes- 
sion, During the great rebellion he was true to 
his Government—true to his country ! 


HANOVER TOWNSHIP. 


TiEeBouT, H. E., post office, Hanover, a carpenter 
by trade, but at the present time is farming. He 
learned his trade with his father, he being a car- 
penter and ship-builder, having learned his trade 
at the Brooklyn navy yard, under Harry Eckford. 
Mr. Tiebout’s father came from New York to 
Nashport on a visit toa Mr. Nash some time be- 
tween 1825 and 1828. While thus visiting he and 
his brother purchased a tract of land in the north- 
east part of Hanover township, containing five 


hundred acres, all of which was in the woods. 
He remained there but a few years, when he re- 
turned to the east, and worked at his trade until 
about 1828, when he returred to his western land, 
and married Miss Susan Enyart, whose acquaint- 
ance he had formed during his visit to the west. 
She was the daughter of Rufus and Sally Enyart 
‘They came from New Jersey at an early day, and 
settled in Hanover township. After their marriage 
Mr. and Mrs. Tiebout returned to New York and 
remained a short time, when they removed to 
Painesville, Ohio. Here the subject of this sketch 
was born April 17, 1832. After living in Paines- 
ville a short time they removed to Cleveland, then 
to Green Bay. Wisconsin, remaining about two 
years. In 1838 they returned to Cleveland, and 
from there to the land now occupied by the subject 
of this sketch. His father reared a family of seven, 
consisting of four daughters and three sons. Mar- 
garet, H. E., George Daniel, Maria, Susan, and 
Hannah. Of these George Daniel, Mariaand Su- 
san are dead. Margaret is married to Frank Tra- 
viola, and is living in Clark county, Illinois. H. 
E. and Hannah are living at the old homestead. 
Mr. Tiebout was married in October, 1863. He 


has two children, Addra A. and Nellie. They are 
at home with their father. Mr. Tiebout’s father 
died in 1847, and his mother in 1878. Mr. Tie- 


bout belongs to the New Home Lodge, No. 338, 
Free and Accepted Masons. He is in politics a 
Democrat. 


HARTFORD TOWNSHIP. 


Tuurston, D. M., M.D., allopathist, Hartford, 
was born in Morrow county, Ohio, in 1851. His 
grandfather, Johnston ‘Thurston, was born in Ver- 
mont in 1803; came to this county in 1814. He 
was married in 1824, to Miss Julia Everett, of 
this county. She was born in 1803, in Granby, 
Connecticut. She came to this county in 1807. 
He died in 1858. Mrs. Thurston is still living. 
‘They were the parents of seven children. Elisha, 
the oldest child, and father of the subject of this 
sketch, was born in 1824. He was married in 
1849, to Miss Martha Cougal, of Delaware. She 
was born in 1854. ‘They, at present, reside in 
Kalida, Putnam county, Ohio. They are the 
parents of three children: Johnston, D. M. and 
Norman. Dr. Thurston began his medical educa- 
tion by reading in the office of Surgeon Welsh, of 
Delaware. While reading there, he attended two 
terms at the Starling Medical college of Columbus. 
At the age of twenty-two he removed to Louisville, 
Kentucky, as interne to the Female hospital at that 
place. Inthe winter of 1874 and 1875 he finished 
his medical education by graduating from the 
College of Medicine and Surgery, Cincinnati. In 
the spring of 1875, after graduating, he removed to 


——— 


Deavertown, Morgan county, Ohio, practicing there 
for two years, when he removed to Hartford where 
he now resides as a practicing physician and 
surgeon. 

LICKING TOWNSHIP. 

‘TEDRICK, JOHN, was born in 1786, in Alleghany 
county, Maryland, and is of German descent. He 
came to this county in 1802, by himselft on horse- 
back, and located in what is now Licking township. 
He bought one hundred acres of land one and a 
half miles west of Jacksontown, lving north and 
south of the pike. ‘The land which he bought was 
all woods, and by his own industry he cleared and 
improved the farm, and, at the time of his death, 
he had and controlled three hundred and forty-five 
acres. He built the first brick house in the town- 
ship, in 1827; it is the oldest house of its dimen. 
sions in the county. The barn was built two years 
previous, and is one of the oldest barns in the 
county. John Tedrick was married to Mrs. Naomi 
Messmore (formerly Miss Sutton), of this county. 


They had four children, two boys and two girls. 


Catharine was born in 1818; she was married to 
Jacob Wintrode, of Stark county, and they now re- 
side in Topeka, Kansas. Elizabeth was born in 
1821; she was married to Dr. Vorse, of Knox 
county. He afterwards located at Des Moines, 
Iowa, and died there in 1851. His widow was 
married the second time to William I). Smith, of 
this county, and at present she lives at Des Moines, 
Iowa. Linsley was born in 1826; he was married 
to Mahala Shafer, of this county, and at present 
resides in Litchfield, Illinois. He is a hotel man. 
Jehiel was born May 11, 1829, in the same house 
where he now lives, which was built in 1827. He 
was married December 24, 1850, to Louisa Lari- 
more, of this county. They have had six children 
—Alice B., Minnie E., Mary, Eva, Elmore, and 
Susan Kate. Minnie E. married Oscar Downey, 
of thiscounty. They are now living in Lancaster, 
Fairfield county. He is atinner by trade. Eva 
married T. J. Clerrey, of this county. He is a 
hotel man. The other children are all single and 
live at home with their parents. John Tedrick de- 
parted this life in 1851, aged seventy-five years. He 
was a minister of the Christian church at Hebron. 
Mrs. J. Tedrick died in 1877, aged ninety-one 
years. She was a member of the Old School Bap- 
tist church. Their remains lie in Friendship 
church graveyard. John Tedrick was captain of a 
military company for a number of years, and was 
always called Captain Tedrick. He was one of 
the leading men of the township. 


LIMA TOWNSHIP. 
Tuarp, P., post office, Pataskala. Mr. Tharp 
was born in Lima, Licking county, in 1827, April 
gth. He is the son of Isaac and Magdelena 
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Tharp, of Hampshire county, Virginia; he came to 
this county in 1814, and settled on Hog run, in 
1819; he moved to this township when there were 
but five families, including his own, the country at 
the time being a wilderness. Mr. Isaac Tharp 
died in July, 1871; he wasa member of the Pio- 
neer association of Licking county. Mr. Tharp 
married, in 1848, Miss Mary Swigart, daughter of 
Samuel and Susan Swigart, of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Tharp has lived at his present home since the 
spring of 1848; he has been trustee of the town- 
ship for ten years, and is the present trustee. 
Isaac was born in Hampshire county, Virginia, and 
Magdelena in Hardy county. 


MONROE TOWNSHIP. 


Joun FE. Turapp, merchant, post office, Johns- 
town, was born in Muskingum county, Ohio, 
November 27, 1822, and lived on a farm until 
1865. In that year he engaged in the mer- 
cantile business in Utica, Licking county, where he 
remained twelve years. In 1877 he came to 
Johnstown and opened his present place of busi- 
ness. November 28, 1844, he was married to 
Miss Harriet Moats, of Madison township; has no 
children ; is a member of the Methodist Episcopal 
church, and a Republican in politics. 


TuHompson, J. D., physician, Johnstown, was 
born January 14, 1853, in Granville township. 
He remained on the farm attending the district 
school until 1870, when he entered the Denison 
university, where he attended for five faithful years. 
In the fall of 1875 he began to read medicine with 
Dr. Hamill, of Newark. He graduated and ‘re- 
ceived kis diploma in the spring of 1878, at Jef- 
ferson Medical college, at Philadelphia. 


Tippey, THOMAS, farmer, Johnstown, was born 
April 13, 1818, in Prince George’s county, 
Maryland. About the year 1833 or 1834, his par- 
ents, Williarn and Nancy Tippet, emigrated to 
Newark township with a family. f five children. 
When the subject of this sketch was twenty years 
of age the family moved to Hartford township, 
where he remained until he was married, Decem- 
ber 23, 1841, to Caroline Green; she was born 
June 15, 1823, and was the eighth daughter of 
George and Diadema Green. ‘They had ten chil- 
dren, six of whom are living: Green, born Jan- 
uary 28, 1843; Smith, August 20, 1844; Lee, 
November 27, 1845; Emma, July 6, 1847; Eva, 
November 17, 1848; Parker, July 8, 1852; Ida, 
January 27, 1856; Edith, April 5, 1859; Bertha, 
July 13, 1861; Odie, June 12, 1865; Smith, died 
April 9, 1851; Emma, June 9, 1551; ‘va, April 
19, 1864. Mr. Tippet began in life a poor man 
and accumulated four hundred acres of as good 
land as there is in the township. He is a genial, 
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whole-souled man, highly respected, and a man of 
mark. 
CITY OF NEWARK. 


TAYLOR, GENERAL JONATHAN, deceased.—He 
was born in the State of Connecticut, in the year 
1796. His wife was Sarah Elliott, youngest daugh- 
ter of Captain Samuel Elliott, who was one of the 
earliest pioneers of this county. Miss Elliott was 
born in Alleghany county, Maryland, May 2, 1799, 
and was brought by her father to Licking county, 
in 1800. Mr. ‘Taylor and Miss Elliott were mar- 
ried in 1821. They had a family of eleven chil- 
dren, six sons and five daughters: Mary Olive, 
born June 23, 1823; David Elliott, born January 
12, 1826; Orlando, born August 19, 1828; Jona- 
than Campbell, born September 22, 1829; Harriet, 
born November 4, 1831; Sarah, born January 12, 
1834} Eliza, born April 10, 1836; William and 
Waldo, twins, born June 3, 1838; Margaret J., 
born June 19, 1841; Jonathan B., born March 31, 
1843. General Taylor led a very active life, and 
was a commanding character in the community. 
He attracted to him, and brought under his per- 
sonal influence, many young men, gave direction 
to their views, moulded their opinions, and exerted 
a controlling influence in forming their habits, in 
establishing their characters, and shaping their des- 
tinies. At anrearly day Mr. Taylor was engaged in 
running the boundary lines between Michigan and 
Ohio, and in the conflict that ensued he com- 
manded the Ohio forces in the same. He is re- 
membered by many as representative in both 
branches of the general assembly, and as a member 
—elected in 1838—of the Congress of the United 
States. He died in April, 1848, near “the noon 
of life,” when he had just passed the meridian of 
his manhood, and had just attained to the full ma- 
turity of his intellectual powers. In the relations 
of husband, father, friend, he met the requisitions 
made upon him to a generous and unusual extent, 
and many that survived him had abundant reasons 
to cherish sunny memories of him. 


TAYLOR, BuRRELL B., brother of Jonathan Tay- 
lor, was for some years a member of the Newark 
bar. He was alsoa prominent politician, and one 
of the best political orators in the county. For 
some twelve years he was editer of the Kentucky 
Statesman, and died in Missouri several years ago. 


TayLor, Mrs. JONATHAN, was a model pio- 
neer woman, who practiced all the matronly 
yirtues, led an industrious, useful life, and 
died regretted by many friends. She had a fine 
intellect, sound judgment, good sense, and had, 
by observation, intercourse with the world, and also 
by reading, acquired a large fund of information. 
She always cherished the Christian faith, and was 


for more than forty years in communion with the 
Presbyterian church. Living, during her child- 
hood and early womanhood, among the frontier — 
settlers, and being left in widowhood in charge of 
a large family for nearly a quarter of a century, 
many requisitions were, of course, made upon her 
for the exhibition of the qualities above ascribed 
to her, and for the practice of the high womanly 
virtues which distinguished her honored and pre- 
eminently useful career of seventy-four years. She 
died in Newark, May 13, 1872, aged seventy-four 
years. Of the eleven children of these parents six 
are deceased. Mary, the eldest daughter, who be- 
came the wife of D. D. Jewett, esq., of Newark, 
died April 21, 1848. At the time of General Tay- 
lor’s death his oldest son, David, was a soldier in 
Mexico. He wasa youth of genuine manhood, 
and was greatly relied upon to take his father’s 
place in the conduct of the business affairs of the 
family, and came home to do so, but also died in 
a few months after his return, leaving his widowed 
mother with but three sons, and they all in early 
childhood. The date of his death was December 
25, 1848. Orlando died August 27, 1829; Jona- 
than C. died September, 1830; Harriet became 
the wife of William R. Iles; she died June 20, 
1856; Sarah married Theophilus Little, and now 
resides in Abilene, Kansas; Eliza died August 10, 
1837; William went down in the clash of contend- 
ing arms in the great Rebellion; he enlisted in 
1861, in company D, Seventy-sixth Ohio volunteer 
infantry, and was killed in the gallant and success- 
ful attack upon the rebel works at Arkansas Post, 
January 11, 1863; Jonathan B. married Bettie Cox, 
sister of Hon. S. S. Cox, and now resides in Bloom- 
ington, Illinois. 


TAYLOR, JUDGE WALDO, twin brother of William, 
was born in Licking county, Ohio, January 3, 1838. 
After passing his boyhood upon a farm, he attended 
fora time upon Denison university, at Granville, 
and Jefferson college, at Cannonsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. For aman of his age the judge has been 
heavily loaded with the honors of office. In April, 
1861, when twenty three years of age, he was made 
supervisor of the road district from Newark to 
Granville. In April, 1865, he was elected town- 
ship clerk, and at the expiration of his clerkship 
declined re-election. In 1863 was elected director 
of school district No. 5, and was made president 
of the board of education. The same year Mr. 
Taylor read law with Hon. Gibson Atherton, of 
Newark, and was admitted to the kar June ro, 
1861, Admitted to practice in the United States 
courts October 1, 1867. Mr. Taylor was put in 
nomination, by several papers, for clerk of the Su- 
preme court, but declined to allow his name to go 
before the convention. He was also nominated 
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for clerk of the Ohio house of representatives, and 
received the support of the Democrats. He was 
one of the originators of the Newark, Somerset & 
Straitsville railroad, in which enterprise he took a 
prominent part, and was at one time one of the 
heaviest stockholders in the same; he has also been 
secretary and treasurer of the Licking County Ag- 
-ricultural society. On July 4, 1863, he was elected 
captain company A, First regiment Ohio militia, 
- in Licking county, and on August 31st, same year, 
was chosen lieutenant colonel of the same regi- 
ment. As a compliment to his patriotic response 
for aid to defend Cincinnati, he received a neatly 
lithographed “Squirrel Hunter’s” discharge, em- 
bellished with the portrait and characteristic signa- 
ture of his exceliency, Governor Tod. July 26, 
1864, Mr. Taylor was elected to the position of 
justice of the peace, served three years, and de- 
clined a re-election. After his admission to the 
bar he practiced his profession till he was elected 
probate judge of Licking county, in October, 1872. 
He took his seat February 10, 1873, and filled 
the position with ability and great satisfaction 
to his constituents. He and his sister, Mrs. Mar- 
garet J. Dickinson, wife of Charles T. Dickinson, 
are the only ones of his father’s family that remain 
in the county. Mr. Taylor is a lawyer of talent 
and promise, whose energy, go-a-head-a-tive-ness, 
enterprise, industry, and good qualities of head and 
heart, are a guarantee of his future success. 


TuHompson, Davip L., dry goods merchant, was 
born in Hanover township, Licking county, April, 
1831. November 3, 1857, he was married to 
Sarah A. Haughey, of Newark, who was born No- 
vember 16, 1839. They had nine children: Dela- 
no H., born October 3, 1858; May A., born April 30, 
1861; Clarence W. C., born September 24, 1862; 
James W., born October 21, 1864; Eugene W., 
born November 22, 1866; Albert J., born August 
21, 1869; Eunice Estella, born July 8, 1872; Ma- 
bel Grace, born September 16, 1874; David M., 
born November 17, 1879. Mr. Thompson work- 
ed ona farm until he was sixteen years of age, 
and has since been in, the dry goods trade. 
He is the son of John Thompson, of Hanover 
township, who died in 1843, at the age of sixty 
years; his mother died two years later, at the age 
of forty-five years.. Mrs. Thompson is the niece 
of John Johnson, one of the pioneers of New- 
ark; her mother is now living in Newark at the 
age of seventy years. 


TRAVERS, JOHN H, was born in Frederick, 
Maryland, April 11, 1827. In 1867 he removed 
to Parkersburgh, Virginia; stayed there one year, 
then moved to Pomeroy, Qhio; remained there 
two years, then came to Newark. 


to Anna M. Boyer, May 18, 1853. She was born 


He was married ° 


February 19, 1832. They have two daughters: 
Ella May, born October 19, 1854; R. Lee, born 
June 1, 1867. At an early day of his life he learn- 
ed willing; this he followed until about 1868, when 
he weut to dealing in family flour. At this time 
(December, 1880) he can be found on the corner of 
Fourth and Main streets, where he keeps a full 
line of farm implements and choice family flour. 
He lives on South Third street. His wife has 
been an invalid several years. Ella is the wife of 
George Kupp, of Newark. 


THOMAS, HARRISON, son of Isaac and Jane 
Thomas, was born February 7, 1838, near Tarlton, 
Ohio. Mr. Thomas was reared a farmer, and 
dealt in stock about fifteen years. In August, 
1872, he went to Netraska, where he married 
Rachel Davis, the daughter of Joseph and Ruth 
Davis; she was born March 3, 1856, in Amanda, 
about nine miles from Lancaster. After their 
marriage they removed to Circleville, where they 
remained a short time, when they returned to 
Nebraska, remaining there two years; they moved 
about from place to place, and finally settled in 
Newark, in March, 1880. They have three chil- 
dren: Harry, born April 19, 1873; Maud, born 
March 3, ¢875; Gaylard, born February 17, 1877. 
Maud died February 11, 1876. 


Trost, J. G., expressman.—He was born in 
Newark January 7, 1858, and was married to 
Hattie A. Holler, May 22, 1879; she is the daugh- 
ter of Elias Holler, of Vanattasburgh, and was 
born December 24, 1858. Mr. Trost has been in 
the city express business seven years. He has a 
good hcme at No. 34 West Main street. His father 
for twenty years belonged to Tyrer’s Newark city 
band; he died in 1874, sixty-three years of age. 


Trost, FRANK, was born in Zanesville, Novem- 
ber 3, 1855; came to Newark with his father’s 
family. He was married to Frances Crouse, Sep- 
tember 3, 1878; she is the daughter of Lewis 
Crouse, of Newark, and was born March 9, 1857. 
Mr. Trost has been with the Newark fire depart- 
ment for one year, previous to this he worked at 
the rolling-mill and city expressing. He has a good 
little home, No. 32 West Main street. 


TucKER, JoHN, dealer in stoves and house 
furnishing goods, at No. 302 northeast corner of 
public square, Newark, Ohio. Mr. Tucker is a 
native of Washington county, Ohio, where he was 
born March 25, 1848. He commenced his trade 
as a tinner in 1865, in Cambridge, Ohio, remained 
until December 31, 1868, when he came to New- 
ark, and in January, 1869, he engaged in business 
at his present location, where he has since been 
located in business, dealing in all kinds of cook 
and heating stoves, house furnishing goods, tin 
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and copper ware, stove trimmings, wire work, 
japanned and granite ware, britannia and triple 
plated ware, mechanics’ tools, table and pocket 
cutlery, etc. In the way of manufacturing, he 
executes everything in sheet iron, zinc, copper, 
tin, or lead, and make a specialty of gas fitting, 
slate and tin roofing, and the fixing of heating 
pipes, spouting, and eave troughs. He also keeps 
on hand a good supply of wood and iron pumps, 
and points for driving wells. 


TYRER & MILLER, cigar manufacturers, corner of 
Main and Third street, Newark, Ohio. This firm 
commenced business in 1871, at No. 3 West Main 
street, where they carried on the manufacture of 
cigars until in 1873, when they removed to their 
present location, in the upper story, on the corner 
of Main and Third streets, where they have since 
been conducting the business. employing regularly 
from ten to a dozen hands, manufacturing all kinds 
of cigars, except stogies. The following are a 
few of the standard brands manufactured by them: 
“Unforbidden Fruit,” ‘““G. M. Principle,” ‘‘ La Es- 
cudo, 4 saAjax;” “The Fatious’ Braand@5 Fhe 
Rocket wa coihiemeit. se Shadows lea lorida, 
“Plantation,” and others. They have in their em- 
ploy one salesman who travels over Northern Ohio, 
part of Pennsylvania and Virginia. They also 
have a large local trade. Their goods are all 
manufactured from the best material, such as the 
Havana, Yara, Connecticut, Pennsylvania, and 
Ohio tobacco. They turn out, on an average, 
about eight hundred thousand cigars yearly, and 
pay the Government a revenue of four hundred 
dollars to five hundred dollars per month. 


PERRY TOWNSHIP. 


THARP, WILLIAM, deceased, was born in this 
county in the year 1832. In the year 1853 he was 
marrried to Miss Lucy Jane Johnson, of Mus- 
kingum county, Ohio. They had two children— 
Hannah Jane, and James. Mr. Tharp took an ac- 
tive part in the late war, going out in company G, 
Seventy-sixth Ohio volunteer infantry, and serving 
some ten months, when death relieved him of fur- 
ther duty. His widow, Mrs. Tharp, has a pleasant 
home, made comfortable by her industry. 


ST, ALBANS TOWNSHIP. 


THorP, WILLIAM S., farmer, was born August 
22, 1841. He spent his boyhood on the home- 
stead, where he still remains, receiving his edu- 
cation at the district school. At the age of twenty 
years he enlisted in company B, Seventy-sixth reg- 
iment Ohio volunteer infantry. This regiment lay 
in reserve at Fort Donelson, February 15, 1862, 
and lay there in camp until about the first of 
March, when they broke camp and marched across 
to the Tennessee river; boarding a steamer they 


went nearly up toCorinth. Charles R. Woods was 
colonel of the regiment, and was held in high es- 
teem by all the men. April 7, 1862, the reziment 
was drawn in line in front of Pittsburgh Land.ng, 
this being the last suldier’s duty the subject of this 
sketch was able to perform. He received his dis- 
charge at Columbus, Ohio, June 30, 1862, by 
reason of surgeon’s certificate. On his recovery 
to health he returned to the more quiet occupation 
of a farmer, in which calling he has remained ever 
since. He married Rebecca Bishop February 17, 
1876; she was born May 5, 1849. ‘hey have two chil- 
dren—Daisy W., born June 8, 1877, and Clarenden 
H., born March 6, 1879. David ‘Vhorp, father of the 
subject of this sketch,-was born November 11, 
1802, in Fayette county, Pennsylvania. He fol- 
lowed farming for a livelihood, and emigrated to 
Coshocton county, Ohio, about 1821. He married 
Susan Stickle January 3, 1826, and moved to 
Licking county, locating and purchasing eighty-one 
acres of land on which his son now lives. ‘They 
had ten children, only two of whom are living. 
Mrs. D. Thorp, died October 4, 1873. Mr. D. 
Thorp died December 18, 1879. They were reg- 
ular members of the Baptist church. 


Tuomas, H. E., farmer, was born in Gran- 
ville, this county, March 31, 1829, where he 
lived with his parents until 1837. He then went 
to Harrison township, where his father had moved 
two years previous. Here he received his educa- 
tion at the district schools. About March 4, 1850, 
he, with his father, started for California. They 
took a stage at Kirkersville and went by the way of 
Zanesville, where they were met by other parties 
going to California. They chartered coaches to 
carry them to Baltimore, Maryland, where they 
took the train for New York. They embarked at 
New York, March 13, 1850, on the steamer Geor- 
gia for Sacramento, by way of the Isthmus of 
Panama, arriving at their destination August 13, 
1850. The first claim they took up was located 
six miles from Coloma (where gold was first discov- 
ered in California). Here they remained until Sep- 
tember 28, 1851, when his father sickened, and 
they both returned by the same route, arriving at 
New York, November 5th, and home about the 
twelfth of November, 1851. The subject of this 
sketch married Esther Nicholas, who was born Oc- 
tober 4, 1831. They have three children—Rosa 
M., born September 18, 1856; E. Jackson, born 
September 16, 1862; Mary C., born July 2, 1867. 
Samuel Thomas, father of the subject of this 
sketch, came to Granville in 1802, with his parents, 
David and Mary, where he spent a long and useful 
life. He died July 18, 1877, at the advanced age 
of seventy-eight years. His wife died November 
25, 1865. Mr. Thomas and family are noted as 
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being pleasant and hospitable, and are esteemed by 
all who know them. 


TYLeR, Cassius, farmer, was born August 2, 
1815, in Essex township, Chittenden county, Ver- 
mont, where he remained on the farm with his par- 
ents, George and Esther ‘Tyler, until he was tweniy- 
one years of age. The family emigrated to Lick- 
_ ing county, Ohio, in 1836, where he has since lived. 
December 17, 1845, he married Malinda Case. 
She was born February 24, 1828, in Cattaraugus 
county, New York. Her parents, Esau and Lu- 
cinda Case, emigrated to Ohio in 1837. The for- 
mer was born in Rhode Island, and the latter in, 
Smithfield, New York. Mr. Tyler, the subject of 
this sketch purchased his present home in 1840, 
and has continued adding to it until he now owns 
two hundred acres in one body. They have five 
children—Henry, born October 3, 1846; Albert 
M., born May 26, 1849; Lorin C., born January 
1, 1854; Wilbur, born December 16, 1856; Doug- 
las F., born August 1, 1860. George Tyler, father 
of the subject of this sketch, was born near Brat- 
tleborough, Massachusetts, 1768. Esther, his wife, 
was born near Thompson, northwestern part of 
Connecticut, 1762.- Esau Case, born 1781, died 
1866. Lucinda Case, born December 7, 1794, 
died October 12, 1853. George Tyler acted as 
colonel in the War of 1812 at Plattsburgh. 


TYLER, Joret L., was born in Essex, Vermont. 
He is the son of Colonel George Tyler, one of the 
early settlers of Vermont, and is the youngest of a 
family of nine children. His father was a man of 
wealth and commanding position in society, and 
took an interest in the questions and enterprises of 
the day. Unfortunately he was induced by the 
confidence he had in others to become security 
for them, and whose notes when due, they failed 
to meet, fell upon him, the prompt discharge of 
which swept from him his entire fortune. Stripped 
in the middle period of life by the acts of others 
of the accumulations of a lifetime, and left with- 
out means, he determined to seek a new home in 
the wilds of the west, where land was cheap, and 
where amid new scenes he could forget the treach- 
ery of false friends. With his wife and two younger 
sons he came to Ohio and settled in Alexandria, 
in Licking county, without one dollar’s worth of 
property, but conscious of having procured in all 
business transactions a spotless reputation as a 
man of integrity and honor. With no other advan- 
tages than those afforded by a common school, the 
subject of our sketch, with his brother, entered 
into the active duties of life determined to win 
back something of their fortune for the support 
and comfort of their parents in their declining 
years. By their united efforts they were soon in 
the possession of a farm of eighty acres, upon 


which they erected a home, in which their parents 
spent in quietude the remainder of their days. 
Seeing his parents comfortably situated, Mr. ‘Tyler 
began life fur himself. By the kindness of Mr. 
Phillips he was enabled to select a farm, and in a 
few years found himself in possession of money 
enough to purchase a farm for himseif. He bought 
What is known as the Altoona faim, consisting of 
one hundred and forty acres, handsomely located 
on Raccoon creek, in St. Albans township, in 
Licking county. Here he built for himself a home 
and by its careful improvement, he was gratified 
by receiving the first premium for the best improved 
farm in Licking county, from the Agricultural 
society in 1870, and again in 1874. 

In 1852 he was married to Lurinda Waterman, 
an estimable young lady of Alexandria, with whom 
he lived happily until the spring of 1863, when 
she was taken away, leaving to his care three 
small children, Cora, Edward and Fide, all of 
whom he has carefully raised. His daughters 
both graduated at the Ohio Wesleyan Female col- 
lege at Delaware, and his son, after spending a few 
years in college, adopted a business career. Hes 
now of the firm of Tyler & Carlise, Cleveland, 
Ohio. In 1860 Mr. Tyler was appointed United 
States marshal by Colonel Selfred, of Cincinnati. 
He performed the work of taking the census of the 
county, with credit to himself and satisfaction to 
his employers. He was elected a member of the 
House of Representatives of the Sixty-third gen- 
eral assembly in 1877 by a majority of one thou- 
sand five hundred and three. After serving two 
years he was returned by about the same majority. 
Mr. Tyler hasan eye tor fine horses, and is seldom 


-witbout a blooded animal and a swift goer in his 


possession. He is popular with his fellow mem- 
bers and wins the regard of all by his courteous 
demeanor and gentlemanly deportment, a man that 
Licking county may well take honest pride in as 
her representative. 


WASHINGTON TOWNSHIP. 


TayLor, Justus W., farmer, was born in Sara- 
toga county, New York, in 1826. His parents 
came from Massachusetts and settled in New York. 
There were four boys and four girls of the family. 
His parents moved to Licking county, Bennington 
township, Ohio, in 1837, and settled on a farm of 
one hundred and sixty-two acres, of which eighty 
acres were clear, with a log cabin and some other 
improvements, for which they paid fifteen dollars 
per acre. His parents added to this purchase lands 
until it was increased to three hundred acres. In 
1855 the subject of this sketch bought the interest 
of the heirs of this estate in this farm, and_ his 
father’s interest, and remained here until 1859, 
when, his health failing, he sold the farm and 
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bought twenty-five acres of land in Burlington town- 
ship. As his health improved he added to this 
purchase lands to two hundred acres. His father 
died March, 1859, seventy-one years of age. His 
mother died in 1868, seventy years old. Mr. Tay- 
lor married Susan M. Stone November 30, 1848. 
She was born July 6, 1827, in Granville township, 
Licking county. By this marriage they had four 
children—Samuel S., born October 4, 1849, died 
in infancy; Horace, born December 30, 1851; 
Ella M., born February 26, 1856, died October 1, 
1862; Lulu W., born June 19, 1864. 
Mr. Taylor remained in Burlington township, 
when he sold one hundred and sixty acres and 
moved to Utica, where he purchased property in 
1873 in the suburbs of the town where he has 
since resided. He is one of the trustees of the 
Presbyterian church, and is active in the work. 
Mrs, ‘Taylor's great-grandfather was a soldier and 
died in the service of King George. Her grand- 
father, Captain Jonathan Stone, was apprenticed 
to his brother, who was a farmer and tanner. Be- 
fore his time expired he went to sea on a whaler, 
and was gone two years. On his return he en- 
listed in the war of the Revolution, which was in 
progress at that time. He was appointed orderly 
sergeant for good conduct, and was promoted to 
lieutenant in March, 1776. He was actively en- 
gaged in the siege of Boston, and was there when 
General Putnam ereated his batteries at Dorches- 
ter Neck, which compelled the British to evacuate 
the town. In January, 1777, he was commis- 
sioned paymaster for General Putnam’s regiment. 
In the summer was with the army at Saratoga, 
and in the winter at Stillwater. He was with Gates 
at the surrender of General Burgoyne, in 1778; 
was at West Point and received his commission as 
captain, which rank he served to the close of the 
war. Captain Stone’s education was limited, but 
he acquired a knowledge of surveying, which be- 
came very beneficial to him. At the close of the 
war he purchased a farm of General Putnam, in 
Brookfield, Massachusetts, and in 1786 and 1787 
was engaged under General Putnam, surveying 
lands on the eastern shore of Maine. About this 
time he was a volunteer in the successful defence 
of the public stores and arsenel at Springfield. 
After this, he and some of his comrades formed 
the Ohio company. Captain Stone purchased two 
shares. In 1788 he came to Ohio and arranged 
for his family, and went east, and brought them to 
Ohio, after coming across the mountains, and came 
down the river in a flat-boat. They built a cabin 
and used their boat for doors. They had scarcely 
got settled in their Ohio home when the Indian 
war broke out. They built four block-houses on 


his farm, where they remained till the close of the 
war, 


It was not until 1795 that the real success of the 
Ohio company was established. After the war the 
settlers left the forts and went on improving their 
farms, and to open the country. Captain Stone 
was appointed treasurer of Washington county by 
Winthop Sargent, acting governor of the territory, 
in 1792. After the war he was engaged in com- 
pleting the survey of the Ohio company’s lands with 
Jeffry Mathewson, Rufus Putnam, and B. J. Gil- 
man, by territorial legislation, in 1799, to lay out 
university land at Athens. Captain Stone died be- 
fore completing this work. He was a Federalist 
and remained firm to the cause of freedom, and 
his descendants remained firm to the cause of 
freedom ever since. Captain Stone died March 
24, 1801, fifty years old, highly esteemed and re- 
spected by all, and his early death very much 
regretted. His wife was a niece of General Rufus 
Putnam. She was seventy-eight years old at her 
death, which occurred November 3, 1833. Mrs. 
Taylors father, Samuel Stone, one of six chil- 
dren, was born December 22, 1784, and married 
to Nabby Steadman, January 1, 1809; she was 
born August 23, 1787, and died September 22, 
1853. He came to Licking county in 1815, Gran- 
ville township, where he died in the year 1861. 
Of this family there were ten children, seven of 
these were boys and three girls, of whom seven are 
living. 


THRAPP, JAMES, farmer, post office, Utica. He 
was born in Virginia March 3, 1800. At the age 
of five his parents moved to Muskingum county, 
Ohio. They packed most of their goods on horse 
back to this county. They settled on a farm of 
one hundred and one acres that his father pur- 
chased of a Colonel Jackson. His father died in 
1816, aged fifty-one years. His mother was mar- 
ried again, in 1819, to William Ewing. In 1821 
he came to Licking county to work a farm of his 
brother-in-law, who was at that time the head man 
in the furnace at Rocky fork. He remained with 
him till he was married, February 14, 1822, to 
Isabel Evans. She was born in 1798. Her father 
came from Pennsylvania and settled in Newark in 
1805. After his marriage he returned to Muskin- 
gum county and rented his step-father’s farm for 
two years. In 1824 he bought one hundred acres 
of land in Hopewell township, Licking county, 
where he moved the first of April, 1824. This 
land was entirely covered with timber. He built 
his cabin, moving into it when it was incomplete. 
He had no chimney built, and no loft nor door to 
the cabin. I: snowed the first night, conse- 
quently they suffered somewhat. The next day 
he hired a man to build’a chimney out of sticks 
and mud, put up a door, and lived in this shape 
till fall, when he daubed the cabin and got it com- 
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fortable for winter. He paid for this place one 
dollar and twenty-five cents per acre, and re- 
mained here six years, when he sold to James 
Hull for three dollars per acre. In the meantime 
he had cleared about thirty acres. He then 
bought one hundred acres of land in Newton 
township, fifteen acres cleared and fenced, anda 
cabin with one room and a loft, for four dollars 
per acre. He afterward added thirty-five acres to 
this tract. He built a frame house and a frame 
barn, planted orchards and made general improve- 
ments. His wife, in their early married life, spun 
and wove the woollen and linen goods they used. 
He gave land off his farm for a church, on which 
was erected a Methodist church in 1858, called 
“Newton chapel.” In 1866 he sold his farm to 
Job Karran for thirty-five dollars per acre, moved 
to Utica and went in the dry goods business with 
his son. He remained in this business for six 
years, then sold his interest to Edward Hickey. 
Since that time he has not been engaged in any 
active business. He is the father of five children: 
John E., born November 27, 1822, is married and 
lives in Johnstown, and is in the dry goods busi- 
ness; William, born November 7, 1824, and died 
September 4, 1842; Naomi, born October 1o, 
1826, married Henry B. Oldaker, and had one 
son ; she died June 11, 1855; Mary Frances, born 
April 20, 1830, married William Oldaker, a brother 
of the other; she lives in Newton township, and 
had six children, of whom four girls are living. 
Filender was born April 5, 1832, and is married to 
Addison Sanford, and ts living in Winterset, Iowa; 
she had two children. Mr. Thrapp has seven 
great-grandchildren. The oldest is nine years old. 
His wife died March 27, 1852. After her death 
he married Sarah Tichenor, March 9g, 1854. She 
was born August 30, 1807. She was the widow of 
Jonathan B. ‘Tichenor. She had two children by 
her first husband. Her son is married and lives 
in Washington county, Kansas, and her daughter 
is a widow and lives in Cass county, Indiana. Mr. 
Thrapp is one of the pioneer members of the 


Methodist church in Newton township, and has | 


been a member of this church since 1835, August 
roth. His father’s house was the first preaching 
place between Newark and Zanesville, in Muskin- 
gum county. 

BENNINGTON TOWNSHIP. 


Vanrossen, 1). L., farmer, born in 1835, in this 
county; his father, Jesse, was born in 1783, in 
Augusta county, Virginia. Catharine Greiner, 
wife of Jesse Vanfossen, was born in 1790, In the 
same county. They were married in 1807, and 
came to this county in 1811. Jesse died in 1867, 
and his wife in 1876. They were the parents of 
thirteen children, seven of whom are living: 


John is living in Story county, Iowa; William, liv- 
ing in Woodford county, Hlinois; Jacob, George, 
and Jesse are all living in this county; Elizabeth, 
married to Elijah Lake, formerly of this county, 
but now of Story county, Iowa, and Daniel, the 
subject of this sketch, was married in 1855, to 
Miss Sarah E. Lake, daughter of Jesse Lake, of 
this county. She was born in this county in 1839. 
They are the parents of five children: Charles C. 
Oliver P., Jesse, Effie, and Truman D. 


VAN RHODEN, CHARLES C., farmer, born in 
1834, 10 Frederick county, Maryland; came to this 
county in 1855. He was married in 1856 to Miss 
Elizabeth M. Stout, daughter of John Stout, of 
this county; she was born in 1836. They are the 
parents of eight living children and one dead. 
One child, Allie, is married to Scott W. Meyers, of 
Knox county, and resides there. 


FRANKLIN TOWNSHIP. 


VERMILION, WiLson, E., was born in Loudoun 
county, Virginia, September 4, 1821. When 
fifteen years old he came to Knox county 
Ohio, and two years alter, to Hopewell towm 
ship. In 1860 he moved to his present resi- 
dence in Frarklin township. He was married 
December 10, 1846, to Christianna Smith, a native- 
of Muskingum county. Their childrenare: Nel- 
son T., born August 14, 1848; Edson O., born 
May 14, 1850; Jefferson, born April 10, 1852; 
Smith W., born September 5, 1854; Wilson E., jr., 
born September 1, 1856; Stephen L., born April 
28, 1859; Franklin A., born March 11, 1861; 
Jesse B., born April 14, 1863; Perry P., born 
October 2, 1867; Joseph W., born September 23, 
1870. The oldest two are married and reside in 
Hopewell township. Wilson E., lately wedded, 
lives at present with his father. Mr. Vermilion is 
a brick molder and mason, and carries on farming 
in connection with his trade. 


HOPEWELL TOWNSHIP. 


VERMILLION, Epson O., post office, Little Clay 
Lick; he is the son of Wilson and Christianna 
(Smith) Vermillion, and was born May 14, 1850, 
in Gratiot, Hopewell township. His father came 
to this county from Loudoun county, Virginia, in 
1837, and settled on the Bowling Green farm, in 
Madison township, where he engaged in the 
moulding of brick for two years, after which he re- 
moved to Gratiot; here he engaged in moulding 
and laying brick for nineteen years, when he re- 
moved to Little Clay Lick, where he has resided 
since. He was married in 1846 to Christianna 
Smith, the daughter of Isaac and Ruth Smith. 
They reared a family of twelve children, consisting 
of eleven sons and one daughter; all of whom are 
living, save one son and the daughter. ‘The subject 
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of this sketch was married July 9, 1874, to Miss Mary 
Vermillion, the daughter of John and Elizabeth 
Vermillion; she was born November 6, 1855, 1n 
Knox county. Her parents came from Virginia 
to Knox county, in 1834, after which they were 
married. They have one boy and three girls. 
Mr. and Mrs. Vermillion have three children: 
Athur B., born July 15, 1875; Irene Mabel, Jan- 
uary 30, 1877; Eva May, August 2, 1579. Mr. 
Vermillion by trade is a stone-mason and brick- 
layer. He works at his trade during the summer 
months, while in the winter he teaches school. 
He resides in the western part of Hopewell town- 
ship. 
MONROE TOWNSHIP. 


VARIAN, TRUMAN W., musician and music 
teacher, post office, Alexandria, born in Gallia 
county, Ohio, June 29, 1856; married October 17, 
1880, to Miss Nora Graves, daughter of V. L. 
Graves, of Alexandria. Mr. Varian is an accom- 


plished musician, playing with equal skill all kinds - 


of instruments. He has splendid success as a 
teacher of music, having had a wide experience in 
band teaching, and in othe departments of music 
teaching. 

CITY OF NEWARK. 


VANFOSSAN, PHILLIP H., was born in Wellsville, 
Ohio, December 5, 1854; moved with his father’s 
family to Alliance when he was quite young. ‘They 
remained there one year, then went to Wellsville, 
and from there to Crestline, stayed there four 
years, then went back to Wellsville, afterwards 
moved to Mansfield, then to Newark, in November, 
1872. He was married June 22, 1876,to0 Mar- 
garet E. Eader, of Newark, Ohio; she was born in 
Baltimore, Maryland, August 9, 1854. ‘They have 
one child, Ida May, born April 24, 1879. Since 
he lived at Newark, he has been in the employ of 
the Baltimore & Ohio railroad company. 


Victor, Epwarp W., deceased, was born in 
Granville, September 2, 1812. He was married 
to Louisa A. Crawford, October 16, 1841. They 
had three children; Emma L., who died April 
11, 1857, aged fourteen years and nine months; 
Byron K., born May 22, 1845; Flora F., born 
August 5, 1850. Mr. Victor died August 24, 
1847. He followed farming until his health failed. 
His wife now resides in this city, 

NEWTON TOWNSHIP. 


VANATTA, JESSES., deceased, was born in New 
Jersey, Huntington county, April 7,1807. February 
4, 1830, he married Ellen McDaniel, daughter of 
William and Ann McDaniel; she was born in New 
Jersey, Huntington county, February 15, 1809. 
After their marriage they remained in New Jersey 
till 1840, when they migrated to Ohio, locating in 


‘Licking county, Newton township, near Vanatta 
station, where he purchased a farm of two hundred 
acres. In connection with his farm he run a 
foundry in Vanatta until his death, which occurred 
June 29, 1852. His wife survives him, and is in 
her seventy-first year. They became the parents 
of seven children—four sons and three daughters, 
all of whom are living but one. 

UNION TOWNSHIP. 


Vankirk B. D., farmer and blacksmith, post 
office, Union Station. He was born July 9, 1818, 
near Union Station, Union township. His father 
died when he was four years old, and he lived with 
his grandfather, Benjamin David, until he was 
sixteen. He learned his trade with Allen Sinnett, 
of Granville, Ohio, remaining with him ten years. 
He was married to Miss Mahala Lind, in 1841. 
They have had eight children, six boys and two 
girls; five are yet living. One of the boys died in 
Andersonville prison pen, during the rebellion, 
The oldest son was also in the service, and re- 
turned home with broken health. Mrs. Vankirk 
was born in Spring Creek township, Miami county, 
Ohio, in 1820, and removed to Licking county in 
1823. They have resided at their present location 
thirty-six years, and in their declining years are 
blessed with the comforts of life, the result of 
industry and economy. 


BOWLING GREEN TOWNSHIP. 


WacGNER, Dr. H. M.—Dr. Wagner is the son of 
John and Anna Wagner, and was born October 3, 
1852, in Fairfield county, where he grew to man- 
hood. He received his education at West Rush- 
ville; his professional training was acquired at the 
Columbus Medical college, located at Columbus, 
Ohio, where he completed two courses of lectures, 
graduating from this institution in 1879. He prac- 
ticed fifteen months in Champaign and Ford coun- 
ties, Illinois. Came to Linnville, December, 1879, 
where he has built up a yet growing practice in 
medicine and surgery, paying particular attention 
to obstetrics. He was married December 12, 1876, 
to Jessie V. Baker, of Rushville, Fairfield county, 
Ohio. 

BURLINGTON TOWNSHIP. 


WILLIAMS, Epwin, farmer, born in Luzerne 
county, Pennsylvania, in 1822; came to this county 
in 1842. He was married in 1850 to Miss Catha- 
rine Searle, of Wilkesbarre, Pennsylvania. She was 
born in 1827. ‘They are the parents of nine chil- 
dren: James S., John (deceased), George, Frank- 
lin (deceased), Mary, Clarissa, Ruth, Helen, Eliza- 
beth. Mr. Williams was a soldier in the Mexican 
war under General Taylor. He was sheriff of 
Licking county from 1871 to 1875. He has also 
held several township offices. 
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WILLIAMS, J. J., farmer and school-teacher, born 
in 1837, in this township. His father, J. Williams, 
was born in 1802, in Huntingdon county. He 
was married in 1831 to Miss Rachel Friend, of 
Fairfield county. She was born in r811, in Mercer 
county, Pennsylvania. They came to this county 
in 1833. He died in 1860. They are the parents 
of ten children, six of whom are living. The sub- 
ject of this sketch is the third child. He was 
_ married in 1863 to Miss Mary E. Wilson, of Knox 
county, Ohio. She was born in 1843, in this coun- 
ty. They are the parents of three children: Eliza- 
beth A., John W., William B. Mr. Williams held 
the office of land appraiser for the year 1880. 


FRANKLIN TOWNSHIP. 


WILLIAMS, JONAS, was born in Fauquier county, 
Virginia, April 22, 1834, and moved to this county 
in 1836, with his parents, Fielding and Kezia 
Williams. He hastwo brothers, Redman and Ald- 
ridge, living, the eldest, Armstead, died in the 
Mexican war. Mr. Williams enlisted in company 
F, One Hundred and Thirteenth Ohio volunteer 
infantry, August 18, 1862. He was engaged in the 
battles of Chickamauga and Nashville. In the 
former he was wounded, in consequence of which 
he was transferred to the invalid corps at Nashville, 
where he remained until his muster out June 30, 
1865. He is a farmer. 


Wo tre, JOHN, farmer, was born in Franklin town- 
ship September 4, 1824. His father, George 
Wolfe, emigrated to this county from Pennsylvania, 
in early life; was married in 1848, to Margaret 
Crawford, a native of this township, whose father, 
Parker Wolfe, a blacksmith, moved here in 
1818, from near Baltimore, Maryland; her mother 
was from Washington county, Pennsylvania. After 
their marriage they lived fifteen years in Hopewell 
township, and have lived in this township since. 
They have four children: Martha Ann, wile of W. 
P. Neibarger, of Madison township; Mary Eliza- 
beth, Albert C. and Parker Lee. 


GRANVILLE TOWNSHIP. 


WELts, EzekIeEL, was born near Hartford, Con- - 


necticut, in- 1786. He emigrated to Licking 
county, Ohio, with his parents, Israel and Chloe 
Wells, who reached Newark in the fall of 1804. 
Israel Wells purchased land in Granville township, 
on which he erected a cabin, and moved bis family 
in 1805, where he and his companion deceased ; 
he in 1830, and his wife in 1333. His first pur- 
chase was the farm, now owned by Abner Bean. 
Ezekiel Wells married Mary Reed in 1815, born in 
1796; daughter of William Reed. They settled 
in Hartford township, this county, on a farm which 
he had purchased some time prior to his marriage, 
and made improvements where they lived until 


1834. They moved to Granville township where 
he died in 1848. His wife survived him until 
1869. ‘Their union resulted in six children: Mary 


A., Chloe E., Independence E., William E., Jane 
J. and Laura FE. All are now living. 


Wuiter, Erasmvs, deceased, was born in Ebens- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, on the twenty-ninth day of 
May, 1804. He was, at the time of his death, 
seventy-six years old, lacking seventeen days. The 
greater part of that long life he passed in this 
county. In 1810 he emigrated, with his father’s 
family, to this county, settling on what are known 
as the Welsh Hills, then, of course, almost a wil- 
derness, inhabited chiefly by wild beasts. There 
were six brothers and two sisters in all in the fam- 
ily, subsequently, of which the subject of this sketch 
was the third or fourth. Only two are surviving— 
Mr. Joseph White, ex-county commissioner, and 
Mrs. Sarah Haver, a sister, who lives in the west. 
Mrs. Philipps, since deceased, was the other sister. 
Mr. Thomas White was a prominent minister of 
his day; Jonathan and John White were surveyors 
and civil engineers; and Hon. Samuel White was 
a very brilliant frontier orator—ranking with such 
men as Corwin and Clay. The Whites, with the 
assistance of their few neighbors, erected their log 
cabin on the Welsh Hills, which was destined to be 
their home for so long a time, on Christmas day, 
1810. The deceased could doubtless remember 
that all-importan toccasion—but what vast and won- 
derful changes have taken place since then! The 
simple recital of the primitive frontier life that the 
deceased then led, in common with all the pioneers, 
would fiJl volumes. But, doubiless, with all their 
disadvantages they had compensations. There was 
a strong and hardy manhood developed then, of 
which we have few traces now, and of which the 
deceased was so vigorous an example. Mr. White, 
early in life, married Miss Diana Owens, a young 
woman of much worth, of the neighborhood, by 
whom he had three sons, all of whom survive him. 
Losing the faithful partner of his joys and sorrows, 
after long years of wedded life, Mr. White mar- 
ried, for the second and last time, Mrs. Barcus, the 
widow of John Barcus, esq., an old citizen of New- 
ark. Mr. White, for the larger portion of his life, 
followed the business of contracting, in which ca- 
pacity he was identified with the construction of 
numberless roads, bridges, etc., as well as engaged 
in several public works of a more important nature. 
He was a contractor on the Ohio canal, begun in 
1825. Afterwards he had a contract on the old 
Ohio Central railroad, now the Baltimore & Ohio, 
between Newark and Columbus. He also hada 
contract in the construction of a portion of the old 
Newark, Sandusky & Mansfield railroad, on what 
was known as the “old tramway.” Mr. White was 
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a very strong and vigorous man all his life, and his 
iron constitution enabled him to live through hard- 
ships that would have long ago crushed an or- 
dinary man. For a year or two he had been 
gradually failing, and seemed to anticipate, from 
various remarks made to his friends, that his end 
was drawing near. But the faith to which he had 
adhered in life, did not fail him at the approach 
of death. He expressed himself as ready to go 
whenever his time should come, and as having no 
fears for the future. For some weeks before his 
death he was confined to his bed, and was a great 
sufferer. He selected the minister to preach his 
funeral discourse—Rev. W. B. Woodbury, of the 
Universalist church, as also the text—about four 
weeks before his death, at which time he made all 
arrangements for his funeral. The text was from 
first ‘timothy, second chapter, first eight verses. It 
was the same text that his father had selected for 
his own funeral long years ago. The remains were 
interred in the Welsh Hills burying-ground, where 
lie his parents, and all his family, except his brother 
Samuel White. His funeral was very largely at- 
tended by numerous relatives and friends. 


Wauitine, C. L., son of John and Lydia Whit- 
ing, was born in Columbia county, New York, May 
4, 1806. He was reared a farmer, and has follow- 
ed farming as his vocation. He married Sophronia 
Hamilton, August 31, 1831, daughter of James 
and Waity Hamilton, born January 22, 1810. 
They settled in Columbia county, New York, and 
remained six years. In 1837, migrated to Michi- 
gan, remained there two years. In 1839, moved to 
Licking county, Ohio, purchased a farm in Gran- 
ville township, on which they have lived cwenty-six 
years, and in 1865 they sold their farm and moved 
to Granville, where they are now living a retired 
life. Their union resulted in four children—one 
son and three daughters. Their son, George B. 
Whiting, enlisted in company D, Twenty-second 
Ohio volunteer infantry, September, 1861; served 
until November, 1864, his time having expried, was 
discharged from the service and returned home. 
He was educated at Denison university. He was 
appointed postmaster at Granville in 1866, and 
filled the position until April, 1879, when he gave 
up the office to his successor. In 1868, he com- 
menced dealing in books, stationary of all kinds, 
mouldings, wall papers, sheet music, music books, 
window shades, etc. He is still furnishing the 
people of Granville with all of the above named 
articles. His room is well filled with the best 
quality of goods; also pictures framed on short 
notice and in a workmanlike manner. 


WixuiaMs, THomas D. (deceased), was born in 
Wales, March 9, 1803; he was a cooper by trade. 
He married Hannah Jones in 1830, who was born 


in Wales February 28, 1810. They migrated to 
America in 1832, located in Utica, New York, 
where he worked at his trade until, in 1836, they 
came to Licking county, Ohio, located on a farm 
on the Welsh Hills, Granville township, where he 
remained until his death. After his settlement in 
Licking, he engaged in farming in connection with- 
his trade as his vocation. His marriage to Miss. 
Jones resulted in seven chlidren, viz.: Thomas D., 
Morgan J., William D., Cyrus S., Ruth, Eva E., 
and Mark; enly four of the above named are now 
living. His wife deceased December 2, 1849. 
He married for his second wife Mary J. Davis, in 
1852, who deceased May 24, 1879. He suvived 
her until July 5, 1880. 


Wo tcott, Horacke, was born near Mariétta, 
Ohio, March 22, 1799. His father, Horace Wol- 
cott, was a noted Indian scout around Marietta 
during the War of 1812. He was the first sergeant- 
at-arms in the Ohio legislature, and held the posi- 
tion for a number of years. Mr. Wolcott was reared 
a farmer, and followed farming as his principal vo- 
cation. In 1822 or 1823 he migrated to Granville, 
Licking county, Ohio. In about 1840 he purchased 
the Granville grist-mill, which he operated until 
1862, when he sold the mill to Norton Case, and 
purchased the Wright tannery, at Granville, in com- 
pany with C. C. Hays, which he owned until 1865. 
He sold his interest in the tannery to his partner 
and W. P. Wolcott, and lived a retired life the re- 
mainder of his days. April 15, 1829, he married 
Miss Ruth R. Winchell, born in 1804, daughter of 
Silas Winchell, who migrated to Granville, Licking 
county, Ohio, in 1805 with the Granville cqlony, 
and filled a prominent position among the early 
settlers of Granville and vicinity. Their union re- 
sulted in eight children: Ruth R., born January 
20, 1830; Silas E. (deceased) born March 24,. 
1831; Orlena (deceased), born May 27, 1834; Wil- 
liam P., born March 29, 1836; Lucy, born March 
26, 1839; Nancy B. (deceased), born May 5, 1841: 
Horace M., born January 14, 1844; Oliver M., born 
April 21, 1850. Nancy B., deceased when very 
young, the others all lived to be men and women. 
Mr. Wolcott died January 7, 1879, aged seven- 
five years. When first married they settled in Gran- 
ville, where they passed the remainder of their days, 
Horace M. Wolcott, son of the above named Hor- 
ace and Ruth Wolcott, was born in Granville, Lick- 
ing county, Ohio, January 14, 1844. He is a tan- 
ner by trade; commenced working at the business 
in 1861, with his father and C. C. Hays. In 1862 
he took charge of the shops for his father, the 
partner, Mr. Hays, having gone to the army. He 
operated it one year for them, and Mr. Hays re- 
turning home assumed control of the tannery again. 
He continued working in the tannery, with the old 
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_ firm, except one year which he served in the war 
of 1861, until in 1869 he became a partner by pur- 
chasing C. C. Hays’ interest in the business. In 
1872 he purchased William P. Wolcott’s share, 
became the entire owner of the establishment, and 
has operated it up to this writing. In former years 
he made calf, kip, and upper leather a specialty, 
_ but at present he also dresses harness leather. 
May 8, 1873, he married Miss Julia A. Bancroft. 
_ They settled in Granville, where they are now liy- 
ing. They have one child, a son. 


Woopsury, NILEs, a son of Benjamin and Ab- 
igail Woodbury, was born in Licking county, Ohio, 
Granville township, August 2, 1833. He was 
reared a farmer, and followed farming as his vo- 
cation until 1861; he then engaged in the mercan- 
tile business in Granville, in which business he con- 
tinued until he died, in 1866. He married Cath- 
arine Ewing, April 4, 1854, daughter of Thomas 
Ewing. They settled in Granville township. Their 
union resulted in two children, one of whom, a son, 
is living. Mr. Woodbury’s father, Benjamin Wood- 
bury, was born in Bristol, Maine, November 1, 1799. 
He migrated to Licking county, Ohio, in 1820; 
married Abigail Blanchard, January 17, 1822, born 
in Ilesborough, Hancock county, Maine. 


Wricut, EpwIn C., was born in Granville Mas- 
sachusetts, in 1805, and was brought with his father’s 
family to Granville, Ohio, in 1810. He remained 
here until his death, July 11, 1875, and was always 
a respected and influential citizen. 


HANOVER TOWNSHIP, 


WALKER, BENJAMIN, post office, Clay Lick, a 
farmer by occupation, living in the southern and 
western corner of Hanover township; his parents 
came to this county from Muskingum, at an early 
day, and settled on the farm now occupied by the 
subject of this sketch. Here they reared a family 
of four children—two boys and two girls. Ben- 
jamin Walker was born April, 1824, in Muskingum 
county. He is the son of Alexander and Susan 
Walker. He was married February 7, 1849, to 
Martha Lake, the daughter of Edmond and Lydia 
Lake. She was born February 22, 1822, in Hope- 
well township. Her parents came from Virginia at 
an early day. Mr. and Mrs. Walker have five chil- 
dren—four boys and one girl: Alexander was killed 
by the cars on the night of March 11, 1880, at 
Newark, on the Pan Handle railroad; Nathan, 
Charley G., Samuel and Sarah Patience. Mr. 
Walker has always voted the Democratic ticket. 
His first vote was cast for James K. Polk in 1844. 

HARRISON TOWNSHIP. 


WituraMs, JoHN, was born in Shire Bativie, 
South Wales, on the twenty-sixth of November, 
1801. Mary Williams was born in the parish of 
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Handysul, Cardiganshire, South Wales, June rr, 
1797. They left their home (near Flanddervie 
brefi) on the tenth day of April, 1832; left Liver- 
pool May 2nd; landed in America near New York 
May 23rd; arrivedin Newark July 4th, and camped 
on the commons of Granville the same night; came 
to Harrison township on the fifth of July, 1832. 
Evan William, their oldest child, was born June 
16, 1824; David D. born March 25, 1826; Jane 
E., born May 19, 1828; Thomas and Benjamin 
died in infancy (no record); Margaret P., born 
August 3, 1833; Benjamin E., born January 29, 
1835; Mary R., born October 5, 1837; Ann S., 
born January 2, 1839; John Y., born September 
16, 1841. Mary, the wife of John Williams, died 
on the seventeenth day of December, 1868; aged 
seventy-one years, six months and one day. John 
Y. Williams was the tenth child of John and Mary 
Williams, and was united in marriage to Miss Sarah 
A. Elliott, of Harrison township, on the thirteenth 
day of February, 1868. Miss S. A. Elliott was 
born on the fifth of July, 1849. Elias S. Williams, 
the eldest child of J. Y. and S. A. Williams, was 
born on the first day of January, 1870. Mary J. - 
Williams was born on the fifth of August, 1872. 
Margaret A. Williams was born on the tenth of 
September, 1875. 


WILLIAMS, Extras, deceased, a native of New 
Jersey, was born May 9, 1775. He was a shoe- 
maker by trade, and followed shoemaking as his 
avocation a number of years. He then turned his 
attention to farming, which he made his business 
during the remainder of his days. December 3, 
1797, he married Miss Sarah Tomkins, of New Jer- 
sey, who was born August 14, 1778. In 1818 he 
with wife and eight children migrated to Ohio, and 
located in Jersey township, this county; remained 
about two years, and in 1822 they moved to New- 
ark township, near Newark, where they lived about 
fifteen years. In 1837 they removed to the farm 
in Harrison township, now owned by their son, 
Stephen C., where they passed the remainder of 
their days. His wife died September 15, 1860. 
He died January 26, 1871, aged ninety-five years, 
eight months and seventeen days. They reared a 
family of nine children—Abby, Marcus, Allen, 
Roslinda, Phebe T., Zophar, Elias, Stephen C., and 
Samuel E. Abby, Marcus, and Roslinda aye dead. 


WILLIAMS, STEPHEN C., farmer, son of the afore- 
said Elias Williams, deceased, was born in New 
Jersey, June 5, 1817, and was brought to this 
county by his parents in 1818. In 1844 he mar- 
ried Miss Eleanor Evans, daughter of Thomas 
Evans. Miss Evans was born in Wales, Septem- 
ber 26, 1820, and came to this county in 1831, 
with her father. Mr. and Mrs. Williams settled on 
the farm in Harrison township, where he now re- 
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sides. His wife died September 24, 1872. They 
reared a family of nine children, five sons and four 
daughters. He served as infirmary director about 
six years. In 1873 he was elected justice ot the 
peace of Harrison township, and has since been 
filling the office. 


HARTFORD TOWNSHIP. 


WeyAnT, GEORGE, retired farmer, born in 1828, 
in this county. His father, David Weyant, was 
born in 1800. David Weyant’s wife, Elizabeth 
Baker, was born in 1798. They were both born, 
raised, and married near Peekskill, New York. 
‘They came to this county in 1821. David died in 
1850, and his wife in 1858. They were the par- 
ents of seven children—William, born in 1820; 
James, born in 1822; Andrew, born in 1823 (died 


in 1843); David, born in 1825; the subject of © 


this sketch comes next; Thomas, born in 1832 
(died in 1846); Cordelia, born in 1836. George 
Weyant was married in 1853 to Miss Cynthia 
Rogers, of Knox county. She was born in 1833, 


in that county. She died in 1875. They were the: 


parents of one child, Alice A., now the wife of 
Charles Coleman, of Hartford. She was born in 
1858. They were married in 1876. George Wey- 
ant, in 1876, built the finest residence in Hartford, 
and removed to the village, leaving the farm, and 
now lives at his ease. His son-in-law lives with 
him. His house is situated northeast of the pub- 
lic square. 


WIL.Ison, Mapison, farmer, borp in 1829, in 
this county. His father, Jeremiah Willison, was 
born in 1792, in West Virginia; came to this 
county in 1806 with his father, Elisha Willison. 
Elisha died in 1842. His wife died in Lancaster, 
Ohio. They were the parents of eleven children; 
Jeremiah was the fifth child. Jeremiah was mar- 
ried in 1815 to Miss‘Sarah Stymets, of this county. 
She was born in 1794, in Pennsylvania. Jeremiah 
died in 1872. They were the parents of ten chil- 
dren. Madison was married in 1850 to Miss Sta- 
tira Conklin, of this county. She was born in 
1829, in this county. ‘They are the parents of six 
children—Sally A., Chloe, Kirk, John, Jerry, 
Nelly. 

JERSEY TOWNSHIP. 


Warp, SAMUEL H., born in Newark, New Jer- 
sey, in 1809. His father, Josiah L. Ward, came to 
Muskingum county in 1818, and in 1819 came to 
this county. His boyhood days were spent on his 
father’s farm, and from him he learned the carpen- 
ter trade, which business he followed for a number 
of years. In1851 he moved to Illinois and after- 
wards to Iowa, where he was engaged in saw-mill- 
ing, carpentering, farming, etc. The years 1860— 
63 were spent in this county, and in 1875 he re- 
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turned permanently. He was married in 1830 to 
Ann C. Whitehead, by whom he has four children 
—Timothy Harris, Samuel Lawrence, Mary (Proc- 
tor), and Lucinda (Proctor), all of whom have 
homes in the west. Both of his boys were in the 
army; Timothy enlisted in the Forty-sixth Ohio 
volunteer infantry, and was afterwards commission- 
ed lieutenant of the first colored regiment raised 
in Tennessee; Samuel was a lieutenant in the 
Third Iowa cavalry. In 1875 Mr. Ward married 
as a second wife Mrs. Elizabeth A. Whitehead, 
daughter of Orin and Abigail (Cornwall) Barnes, 
both of whom were natives of Connecticut, but 
moved to Massachusetts, from which State they 
emigrated to St. Albans township, at a very early 
date. Mr. Barnes organized the first Sabbath- 
school held in St. Albans township. 


WHITEHEAD, EZEKIEL, born in Seneca county, 
New York, November 28, 1800, and came to Jer- 
sey in July, 1826, his parents, Isaac and Elizabeth, 
having come the year previous. He had read law 
in New York and continued his studies in this 
county under William Stanbery, of Newark, and 
was admitted to the bar in 1827, at Lancaster, 
Ohio, his examination having been conducted by 
Hon. Thomas Ewing. He was obliged to desist 
from his chosen profession on account of ill health, 
and turned his attention to medicine; attended a 
course of lectures in Cincinnati, at the Ohio Med- 
ical college in 1829-30, and was licensed to prac- 
tice in 1830 by the First Medical district of Ohio. 
Attended another course in 1842, and graduated. 
The doctor has now practiced. fifty years in Jersey, 
and though he has retired from active life, and is 
an old man of eighty years, he never refuses’ to 
make a professional call. He married, in 1833, 
Hetty Thompson, of Morris county, New York, 
by whom he had three children: William Wirt, 
Electa T., and Helen S. (deceased), 


WuitteEn, WILLIAM, born in Monroe township, 
January 12, 1842, son of John and Ruth (French) 
Whitten. His father came to this county a poor 
orphan boy from Pennsylvania, and by his own 
unaided efforts acquired a competency here. In 


' 1854 they moved to Delaware county; there, in 


1861, William began an apprenticeship to a carpen- 
ter, but the following year enlisted in the One 
Hundred and Twenty-first Ohio volunteer infantry, 
company H; was in the battle of Perryville, Ken- 
tucky, October 8, 1862, and Chickamauga Septem- 
ber 20, 1863. In this latter engagement he was 
wounded in the left elbow, and, in consequence, 
confined in the hospital thirteen months; he was 
mustered out in October, 1864. His crippled arm 
not allowing the resumption of his trade, he re- 
turned to the farm in Delaware county; from 
there he came to his place in this township, about 
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1870. He married, September 30, 1866, Mary 
Cook, born April 20, 1846, daughter of Bnajah 
Cook. Her grandfather, Bnajah Cook, sr., was 
one of the first settlers in Harlem township, Dela- 
ware county, emigrating from Connecticut. Shortly 
after his arrival here he frequently traded with the 
Indians for venison, etc. Mrs. Whitten’s brothers 
and sisters surviving at this writing are: Selina 
(Henderson), of Galena, Ohio; Calvin T., an at- 
torney at Wapakonetta, Ohio; Eli D., Albert, and 
_ Ella (Huff), of Delaware county. Mr. Whitten’s 
father died February, 1876, from dropsy of the 
heart, having been affiicted with rheumatism for 
eight years. 


Wiuuiams, J. N., born July 14, 1813, in Cald- 
well, New Jersey, the son of Swain and Frances 
{McFarlan) Williams. His mother emigrated from 
Ireland when seven years old. His father having 
died when he was yet arf infant, he was adopted 
by his uncle, Samuel Williams, with whom he came 
to this township in 1816, when but three years old. 


At ten years of age he began an apprenticeship - 


of four years with a carpenter and has followed his 
trade in connection with farming during his past 
life. He married, April 27, 1836, Martha, 
daughter of Amos and Sarah Park; she was born 
February 27, 1816, in Hampshire county, Virginia, 
and came to this county when six months old. 
Eight children were born to them: Samuel, Sarah 
(deceased), Rebecca, Amos (deceased), George, 
John, Bertram, and Henry Willie. Amos enlisted 
in the Seventy-sixth Ohio volunteer infantry, com- 
pany H., winning laurels in all its hard fought bat- 
tles by his bravery, until he received his death 
wound at Ringgold, Georgia, dying at Chattanooga 
hospital. George and Samuel both served in the 
one hundred days service; George in the One Hun- 
dred and Thirty-fifth Ohio national guards, and 
Samuel, as Captain in the One Hundred and 
Thirty-third Ohio national guards, organized in 
Columbus. 


Wirtz, Henry K., born in Logan county, Jan- 
wary 21, 1855, son of Matthias and Sarah (Swarz) 
Wirtz. His father, born in Wurtemberg, Germany, 
about 1830, emigrated to America in 1851, against 
his father’s wishes, settled and married in this 
county, then living four years in Logan county, he 
returned to this county, engaged all the while in 
coopering. In 1861, at Newark, he enlisted as 
bugler in the Forty-fifth Ohio volunteer infantry, 
and served forty-five months, returning to Newark, 
he again moved to DeGraffe, Logan county. He 
died October 13, 1867, on a small island in Lake 
Erie above Toledo, where he had gone to plant a 
vineyard for a friend. His wife died in Logan 
county, November 18, 1867, leaving three helpless 


children: John C., Robert B., and Melinda, all | 
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of whom are now doing well, in Logan county. 
Henry K., the oldest child, had, in January, 1863, 
secured a home in this township with George W. 
Patterson, thereby supporting himself, and has lived 
here most of the time since. He began teaching 
school at seventeen, and has taught every winter 
since, having been variously engaged in summer. 
March, 18, 1880, he married Ella M., daughter of 
Thomas Dickerson, of this township, and is at 
present engaged in farming. 


LIBERTY TOWNSHIP. 


Wricut, Wair F., farmer, was born July 20, 
1808, in Cornwall township, six miles from Mid- 
dlebury, Addison county, Vermont. In the fall of 
1816, his parents, Simeon and Susannah Wright, 
emigrated to St. Albans township, locating on what 
is commonly termed “Wright’s Corners,” about 
one mile south of where he now resides. He 
remained with his parents on the farm until he 
was twenty-one years of age. About 1828 he with 
his brother, Seth S., contracted to build one mile 
of the Ohio canal, at the rate of eighteen cents 
per square yard. They worked on the canal about 
three years. He married Mary Hults, October ro, 
1830; she was born Jnne 7, 1812, on the banks 
of the Scioto river, in Ross county, and near the 
present town of Waverly. Her parents, William 
and Elizabeth Hults, were born, the former in 
Kentucky, the latter in Virginia. John Pancake, 
the father of the latter, emigrated to Ross county 
among the very early settlers in the county, and 
participated in the War of 1812, with William 
Hults, father of the present Mrs. W. F. Wright. 
Captain Simeon Wright, father of the subject ‘of 
this sketch, enlisted in Addison county, Vermont, 
under Colonel Fosset, during the War of 1812. 
After serving as captain for some time, he was 
brevetted major, serving through the entire war. 
Wait F. Wright, subject of this notice, purchased a 
little over one hundred acres of land in an un- 
broken forest, about 1829, and has cleared, fenced 
and placed it under a high state of cultivation, 
adding later near three hundred acres. They had 
eleven children, ten of whom are living. John P. 
enlisted under General Steel, in an Iowa regiment, 
at the beginning of the late war, and participated 
in many hard fought battles, among the most hotly 
contested of which was that at Helena, Arkansas. 
He received his discharge at the close of the war, 
and married Kate Camble; residing at present in 
Taylor county, Iowa. Simeon S. married Ellen 
Linsey, and lives in Taylor county, Iowa; William 
H. married Margaret Ruster, and lives in Monroe 
township, this county; Susannah Amanda married 
Joseph White, grain dealer, of Gibson City, Tlli- 
nois; Milton J. is at home with his parents; Jane 
E. married John F. Denver, and resides in Taylor 
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county, Iowa; Mary D. married Newton M. Willi- 
son, and resides in Monroe township, this county; 
Mary E. married Gilford H. Warden, grocer, in 
Columbus, Ohio; Bettie L. married Delano H. 
Warden, general dealer in merchandise, Columbus, 
Ohio; Elnora K. is residing with her parents. 
October, 10, 1880, Mr. and Mrs. Wright wit- 
nessed the fiftieth anniversary of their marriage. 
They are respected by the entire community. 
LIMA TOWNSHIP. 

Wuirr, R., farmer, post office, Columbia Cen- 
ter. He was born in Fairfield county, March 2, 
1838, and is a son of Joseph and Elizabeth White, 
who came from Virginia about 1830, and settled in 
Fairfield county. In 1841 they moved to this 
county, and settled in Lima township. The sub- 
ject of this sketch is the fourth of the family, and 
he remained at home until he was married in 1861 
to Sarah Gilbert, of this township. After his mar- 
riage he moved to Wood county, where he lived 
until the spring of 1864, when he moved tq his 
present farm. He has been honored with the of 
fice of trustee by the citizens of the township. 


WICKLIFFE, JOSHUA, post office, Columbia Cen- 
ter. Mr. Wickliffe was born June 6, 1818, in 
Maryland, although he might claim either the 
State of Maryland or Pennsylvania as his, as the 
house he was born in stood on the State line. He 
moved to Ohio with his parents, George and Isa- 
bel Wickliffe, about the year 1826, who settled in 
Fairfield, removing to this county in 1835. Mr. 
Wickliffe married Miss Sarah Huntwork, daughter 
of Henry Huntwork, of Fairfield. 


McKEAN TOWNSHIP. 


WIMER, SARAH, was born in 1818, in Green 
county, Pennsylvania, was the daughter of Jacob 
and Margaret Bowers, who located in McKean 
township in 1826. She was married in 1839 to 
John Wimer, of this county, a farmer, who was 
born in 1816, in Pennsylvania. They had six 
children: Martha, Henry, Margaret, Mary, John 
and Ezra; all living except Henry and Ezra. John 
was born September 15, 1853, and was married 
March 14, 1880, to Agnes Dinsmore, of this 
county, who was born in 1856. ‘They are at present 
living at home with Mrs. Wimer; Ezra was born 
July, 1858, is single and lives at home. Mr. 
Wimer died March 13, 1873, aged fifty-seven 
years. Mrs. Wimer, his mother, died April 16, 
1873, at Sarah Wimer’s home.. Mr. Wimer was a 
member of the Brethren (better known as Dun- 
kard) church, of Knox county. Sarah, his wife, is 
also a member of the same church. 

Wuitson, Jaco, was born in 1843, in Will 


county, Illinois, and was the son of Benjamin and 
Leah Whitson, who were natives of Ohio. Benja- 
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min Whitson was born in 1811, and died in 1878. 
Leah Whitson was born in 1813, and died August 
2, 1873, aged sixty years. They were the parents 
of nine children, all living. Jacob, the subject of 
this sketch, was married in 1871, February 5th, to 
Mattie Tilton, of this county, who was born in 
1847, in this county. They have two children: 
Helen, born in 1872, and William J., born in 
1874. Jacob Whitson located in this county in 
1872, and is now living west of Fredonia, McKean 
township. Eliza I. Tilton was born in 1837, in 
this county, and is now living with her sister, Mrs. 
Whitson. 


WILLARD, G. W., a farmer, was born July 29, 
1847, in this county; is the son of William D. and 
Naomi Willard. He enlisted in 1862 for three 
months, at Columbus, in company K, Eighty-sev- 
enth regiment Ohio voluftteer infantry. He was 
taken prisoner at Harper’s Ferry by Stonewall 
Jackson; was exchanged, and returned home; re- 
enlisted the latter part of 1862, in company A, 
Tenth Ohio cavalry, at Newark. He went as a 
substitute; was under General Kilpatrick, in the 
Third division, Second brigade, but was subse- 
quently transferred to General Sherman’s com- 
mand. He was in all the battles of General 
Sherman’s army, and received a slight wound in 
the arm; had two horses shot from under him, and 
one lost. He returned home the latter part of 
1864. He was married October 4, 1874, to Lucy 
Woodberry, of Lorain, who was born in 1854. Re- 
sult of this marriage, one child, William D., born 
February 9, 1878. Mr. Willard gives a great deal 
of his attention to fruit growing and gardening. 


WILson, PHILIP, was born in 1811, in the city of 
London, England; came to New York in 1833; 
was married in 1834 to Jane Dorkin, of Newark, 
New Jersey, who was born in 1819, in Durham, 
England, and came to the United States in 1831 
with her parents. Result of this marriage, six chil- 
dren—Mary Ann, born 1835, died 1840; Philip, 
jt, was born in 1844, enlisted at Newark, Ohio, 
October 19, 1861, in company C, Seventy-sixth 
regiment, OHio volunteer infantry, under captain 
Coman; was in the battles of Fort Donelson, 
February 14, 15, and 16, 1862; Shiloh, April 
6 and 7, 1862; Siege of Corinth, April 7 to 
May 28, 1862; Milliken’s Bend, August 18, 
1862; Haines’ Bluff, August 19, 1862; Green- 
ville, August 23, 1862; Bolivar, Mississippi, 
August 25, 1862; Chickasaw Bayou, December 
28, 1862; Arkansas Post, January 11, 1863; 
Deer Creek, April 7, 1863; Fourteen Mile 
Creek, May 14, 1863; Siege of Vicksburgh, from 
May 18 to July 4, 1863; Siege of Jackson, from 
July ro to July 16, 1863; Canton, July 17, 1863; 
Lookout Mountain and Mission Ridge. He was 
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with General Sherman on his march to Atlanta, 
and was shot dead at the battle of Taylor’s Ridge, 
Ringgold, Georgia, Thanksgiving morning, No- 
vember 27, 1863. It was said he never shirked 
his duty; went as a private soldier, was promoted 
to color corporal. His remains were buried at the 
Soldiers’ cemetery of Chattanooga. He w@s in his 
seventeenth year when he enlisted, and was killed 
in his twentieth. 
‘Soldier, rest, thy warfare’s o'er, 
Sleep the sleep that knows not breaking, 
Dream of battle-fields no more, 
Days of danger, nights of waking.” 

Eliza A. was born in 1842; was married to W. C. 
Smith, of this county, now a lawyer of Holden, 
Johnson county, Missouri. Robert was born in 
1850, is single, and lives athome. Edward was 
born in 1854, is single and a physician at Mt. Ver- 
non. He is a graduate of Long Island city Med- 
ical college, of Brooklyn; is preparing himself 
thoroughly for the profession he haschosen. Mary 
Jane °was born 1857, died in 1860. Mr. Wilson 
came to Newark in 1843, went to Chatham in 
1847, located in McKean township in 1852, where 
he now lives. He and his wife are members of the 
Methodist Episcopal church at Fredonia. He isa 
tanner by trade. 


WItson, SAMUEL, was born 1813, in New York; 
was the son of Hugh and Elizabeth Wilson, was 
married in 1838, to Angeline Peaslee, of New 
York, came to this county in 1838 and located in 
Madison township; moved to McKean township in 
1844; isa blacksmith by trade; carried on busi- 
ness at the cross-roads, two miles south of Fredo- 
nia. They have three children—Hannah, born in 
1839, married to F. M. Brooks, of this county, in 
1836, dead; Hugh, born in 1844, is a blacksmith by 
trade and worked a nur ber of years with his father, 
at the corners—was married to Mattie Carrico, ot 
this county, is now living in Illinois, and is a far- 
mer; Alice, born in 1846, was married to F. M. 
Brooks In 1878. Mrs. Wilson died in 1852, aged 
thirty-two years. Samuel was married again in 1853, 
to Nancy Ware, of this county. They are now liv- 
ing two miles south of Fredonia. 


Wricut, ABRAHAM, farmer, came to this county 
in 1802, with his wife and five children. He lo- 
cated at Newark, and in 1809 removed to McKean 
township, where he built a log cabin, west of Chat- 
ham, for himself and family. At that time the 
township contained only twelve or fifteen families. 
In 1812 Mr. Wright and his family, with the rest 
of the neighbors were obliged to go into camp every 
night at Chatham, on account of troubles with the 
Indians at that time. Mr. Wright enlisted at Chat- 
ham, under Colonel Samuel Dunavan, in 1812, to 
march against the Indians that were causing trouble 
at Upper Sandusky. He was on the march with 


General Beall. He returned home in 1814. There 
are at present only two of Abraham’s children liv- 
ing. Ada, who was born April, 1799, is now living 
in Kansas. She was married in 1823, to Johnson 
Abbot, of this county. They had three sons and 
four daughters. 


Wricut, JAcos, was born April 10, 1802, in 
Washington county, Pennsylvania, and is the only 
old settler left in McKean township. He was mar- 
ried November 10, 1825, to Sarah Conard, of this 
county, who was born March 31, 1808, in Loudoun 
county, Virginia, and came to this county in 1812. 
They had nine children, seven living at present— 
James C., Matilda, Abraham, Elizabeth, Jonathan 
I., Jennie N. and Mitchel. They are all married 
and living in this township, except Abraham, who 
is living in Delaware county. Jacob’s wife, Sarah, 
died February 14, 1876, aged sixty-eight years. He 
was married again November 27, 1879, to Mrs. 
Alcinda Hollingsworth, of Muskingum county, who 
was born March 11, 1833, in Loudoun county, Vir- 
ginia. She had four children by her first husband. 
Carrie R., the youngest, lives with her parents at 
present. Mr. Wright cast his first vote for John. 
Quincy Adams. He has voted the Whig and Re- 
publican ticket ever since. Mr. Wright, when 
first commenced doing for himself, had but two 
hundred dollars, but by his own industry and econ- 
omy he at one time owned and worked one thou- 
sand acres of land, having eight hundred acres in 
one body, but he has divided his property among 
his children, and at present he has only three hun- 
dred and twelve acres left for himself. His educa- 
tion consisted of three winters’ schooling, and then 
he was obliged to go three miles through the woods 
to school. 


Wricut, J. I, farmer, was born July 4, 1837; 
remained at home on the farm until November 21) 
1861, when he enlisted in the Seventy-sixth regiv 
ment Ohio volunteer infantry, company C, for 
three years. He was under Captain Coman; was 
in General Sherman’s division in the early part of 
the war; was in the battles of Fort Donelson, Pitts- 
burgh Landing, Corinth, Yazoo River and Arkansas 
Post. He took sick February 22, 1863, was taken 
to Memphis, Tennesee; remained until January, 
then returned to the regiment. Was in the battles 
of Kenesaw Mountain and Jonesborough. Re- 
turned home in the autumn of 1864. He enlisted 
as private, was promoted to corporal, then to ser- 
geant. He was married December 29, 1864, to 
Anna E. McKinney, of this county, who was born 
in 1843. Result of this marriage, five children: 
Dellman H., born January 8, 1866; Earnest G., 
born August 16, 1867; Edison C., born June 20, 
1869; Martin L., born February 10, 1872; Lottie 
M., born January 14, 1876. 
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MONROE TOWNSHIP. 


Wituiams, A., farmer, Johnstown, was born De- 
cember 16, 1828, in the southern part of Munroe 
township, in what is commonly termed the David 
Williams homestead; here he has spent his entire 
life, with the exception of about one year, which 
he spent in Pennsylvania. He married Mary 
Stewart, January 27, 1857. She was born in Vir- 
ginia about 1828. ‘They had four children: Frank, 
born December 21, 1857; Ida, born July 24, 1859; 
Sanford, born December 8, 1861; Ella, born Au- 
gust 25, 1863. Mrs. Williams died May, 1872. 
Mr. David Williams and wife, Charlotte, parents of 
the subject of this sketch, purchased the present 
Williams farm in the unbroken wilderness, and now 
it ranks among the best farms in the township. 
About the year 1850, he, David, with his brother, 
Thaddeus Williams, started to California, but only 
reached Panama, where he sickened with the pre- 
vailing fever, and soon after boarding the vessel for 
California, died, and was buried in mid-ocean. 
Mr. A. Williams is one of those quiet, pleasant 
men who make one feel at home in their presence. 
Politically, he is a Republican. 


WRIGHT, JAMES N., farmer, post office, Johns- 
town, was born February 20, 1818, in St. Albans 
township, Licking county. His father, Simeon 
Wright, jr., was born March 12, 1772, in Rutland 
county, Vermont, and was married to Miss Sus- 
annah Abbot in 1795. In 1816 they removed to 
St. Albans township, then having seven children, 
James and his sister being born after their arrival. 
Mr. Wright died September 4, 1833, from the 
effects of being thrown from a carriage by a run- 
away team. The subject of this sketch endured 
the usual hardships of a pioneer life, and had the 
same difficulties to surmount in order to secure an 
education, but being persevering and strict, he 
made the most of his advantages in the common 
schools of this period. After reaching his majority, 
he attended Denison university at Granville, Ohio, 
for one year. Since his college life Mr. Wright 
has been none the less a student, and it is rare, in- 
deed, to find a man who has devoted his life to 
farming better informed in regard to current 
events. In 1848 he was ordained by the Reverend 
G. G. West, a local minister in the Methodist 
church, and from that time until the present, has 
always held himself in readiness to perform what- 
ever duties, as a preacher, he was called upon to 
perform. Mr. Wright was married to Miss Effie 
Willison, of Monroe township, October 26, 1842, 
by whom he had seven children: Flora L., born 
October 26, 1844; Columbia Ann, September 5, 
1846; Esther L., May 3, 1849; Miles L., April 3, 
1852; Seth I, May 21, 1854; James N., August 6, 
1858; Frank P., May 19, 1861. When married, 


he was engaged in the mercantile business in 
Johnstown, in which he continued for six years, 
but preferring a farmer's life, he sold out and moved 
on the farm where he now resides. Here he com- 
menced with a farm of forty acres, which he has 
by good management and industry, increased to 
nearly one thousand acres in the townships of 
Hartford and Monroe. His great specialty 1s 
sheep raising, keeping nearly one thousand head, 
which are among the best in the State. He attends 
the State and county fairs through, and never fails 
to secure the first premiums for his exhibits. He 
is a living example of the success that may be 
achieved in our county, from what might seem at 
times the most adverse circumstances, 

NEWARK TOWNSHIP. 

Witson, G. W., son of John and Rebecca Wil- 
son, was born in Newark township, March 1o, 
1806. His parents removed from Hardy county, 
Virginia, in 1805, and settled in the central part of 
Newark township. The subject of this sketch re- 
mained at home until 1854, when his parents died. 
He was married January 24, 1835 to Barbara Mil- 
ler, daughter of Abraham and Margaret Miller. 
Mr. and Mrs. Wilson had but one child—Harriet, 
born December 11, 1835, who married William 
Davis, of Newark, January 1, 1862. Shortly after 
this marriage they moved to Wisconsin. Mrs. Wil- 
son died August 31, 1838. In 1854 Mr. Wilson 
married his second wife—Barbara Wilkin, of Mary 
Ann township, daughter of ‘Henry and Magdalene 
Wilkin, who was born June 7, 1817. By this un- 
ion they had one child—John M., born August 16, 
1860. He lives about two miles north of the pub- 
lic square of Newark, on a farm of one hundred 
acres. 


Witson, THoMAS R., gardener by trade, is lo- 
cated about one mile north of the public square of 
Newark, on what is known as Cedar Hill. He is 
the son of David and Amanda M. Wilson, and was 
born April 7, 1848, in Newark township, near 
where he now lives. Mr. Wilson’s father was born 
in 1806, in Newark township, north of the city of 
Newark. He has always lived in the county and 
been engaged in farming, Mr. Wilson’s mother 
died April 23, 1873. She was born April 13, 1812, 
in Madison township. She was the daughter of 
Adam and Elizabeth Seymour. The subject of 
this sketch is one of a family of five, being the 
third. He was married to Cordelia Irwin, January 
27, 1870. She is the daughter of Hamilton and 
Catharine Irwin, and was born February 13, 1849, 
in Franklin township. By this union they have 
five children—Inez, born November 24, 1870: 
David A., August 21, 1872; Alice F., February 27, 
1874; James A., February 1, 1876; Emma C., 
July 6, 1879. 
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Witson, G. W., farmer.—He was born in Allen 
county, Ohio, September 1, 1841; came to Perry 
county when quite young, and to Licking county in 
1868. Hewas married to Nettie C. Miller in 
1872. They are the parents of three children— 
Ella, Frank, and Mary. 

CITY OF NEWARK. 
WabE, ZEPHNIAH, cooper, was born in Martins- 
burgh, Virginia, March 5, 1835. When he was six 
months old he came with his father to Newark, 
where he has since made his home. He was mar- 
ried September 18, 1856, to Jane Avery. She 
was born September 1, 1835. They are the par- 
ents of ten children: Zephaniah died August, 
1858, aged one year; Rozella, born December 25, 
1858; Elcy, born March 24, 1861; William, born 
Lae 27, 1863; John Franklin, born May 19, 
1866; Mary Caroline, died November 11, 1868, 
aged two months; Viola Price, born September 23, 
1869; Clarence, born July 23, 1873; Eva, died 
July 23, 1872, seven days old; Cevilla died Sep- 
tember 22, 1877, eighteen months old. At the 
age of twelve years Mr. Wade learned the cooper 
trade. He worked at this until September 18, 
1864. He then enlisted in company A, one Hun- 
dred and Seventy-eighth Ohio volunteer infantry, 
and served until July 11, 1865. He then went at 
boiler making, and worked at this until May 7, 
1878. He then went at his former business, at 
which he now works. 


Watiacr, HucH M., No. 345 south side of 
public square, Newark, Ohio, dealer in fancy and 
staple dry goods, notions, carpets, oil cloths, etc. 
Mr. Wallace is a native of Ireland, and was born 
in 1838. He was brought to America by his par- 
ents in 1844, who located in Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
_ yania, remained a few years and then moved to 
Cincinnati. Mr. Wallace was educated in the 
schools of Pittsburgh and Cincinnati. His first 


business engagement was with Mr. George Wal-° 


lace, of Cincinnati, as salesman in a dry goods 
store, where he remained until in 1854, when he 
came to Newark with Mr. George Wallace, and 
continued in his employ, as salesman in his store, 
until 1864, when he commenced in the dry 
goods business for himself, with an entire new 
stock of new goods, in a room on the corner of 
Third street and public square, where the First 
National bank now stands. He removed to his 
present location in 1868, generally known as the 
“Bee Hive store,” where he has since been con- 
ducting the business successfully. He occupies a 
large, commodious salesroom, which is well filled 
with staple and fancy dry goods, motions, oil 


cloths, carpets, etc., in fact everything in his line | 


of business. He has in his employ four efficient 
salesmen and one cashier. 
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Watton, JOSEPH, M. D., a native of England 
and was born December 9, 1836, in Catterick, 
Yorkshire. He was educated at Saint Francis 
academy, and graduated at the old school of med- 
icine in London. “He came to America in the 
Great Eastern steamship, July, 1863. He wit- 
nessed the Irish riot in New York, and the day 
after he started for Lawrence county, Ohio, on the 
cars, but could not proceed farther than Belmont 
county on account of Morgan’s raid. He was 
detained there for three weeks, and at Buffington’s 
island for one week. He arrived at Miller’s Land- 
ing, Lawrence county, by boat, on the thirtieth of 
August, 1863. He moved to Columbus in 186s, 
and engaged in the practice of medicine until 
1870, when he removed to Newark, and engaged 
in the building of houses. Being unsuccessful in 
this, he retired from the more active duties of life. 
In June after locating in Columbus, he married 
Elizabeth House, the youngest daughter of John 
House, of Hebron. In 1876 Mrs. Walton died, 
leaving him with two children: Emma J., born 
November 15, 1866; Adelbert H., born Septem- 
ber 20, 1869. At the time of his wife’s death he 
was a member of the Methodist church, having 
united with this denomination at the age of seven- 
teen. After hearing the doctrine of the Bible 
preached by the Seventh Day Adventists he became 
dissatisfied with the Methodist and joined the 
Adventist in 1877, and became a zealous worker 
in the cause, devoting his time fully to the building 
and establishing of a church which was completed 
and dedicated in December, 1878. 


WarD, PRUDEN A., was born in Newark, New 
Jersey, May 28, 1811. He commenced as an 
apprentice at the carriage and wagon maker trade, 
in 1832, in his native town, and served three years 
as an apprentice. He continued at his trade as 
journeyman, in Newark, about one year, and then 
worked in New York city a few months. In Sep- 
tember, 1836, he came to Newark, this county, 
and he in company with Isaac C. Ball (now de- 
ceased) established the well known carriage works 
at Newark, in which he is still a partner. He has 
been twice married—first to Miss Dorcas C. Ball, 
in 1839, who died in 1840. His second marriage 
was to Miss Julia A. Ward, then of Miller town- 
ship, Knox county, Ohio; she was born in Warren 
county, Ohio, in 1821. They settled in Newark, 
where they have since been residing. By this 
union he has four children: Matilda A., Freder- 
ick K., Horatio R., and Charles A. Matilda A. 
married Franklin James, and is now living in 
Toledo, Ohio. Frederick K. graduated at West 
Point, as second lieutenant in cavalry, in 1870, 
and has since been in the United States service. 
In 1875 he was promoted to first lieutenant, which 
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position he is now filling. Horatio R. is married 
and living in Newark. Charles A., is yet unmar- 
ried. 


Batt & Warp’s carriage and wagon shops, a 
pioneer institution, corner of First and Church 
streets, Newark, Ohio. These shops were estab- 
lished in 1836, by Isaac C. Ball and Pruden A. 
Ward. ‘They first erected a small frame building 
which served them as work shops for several years. 
In 1849 they erected the present stone structure, 
twenty-eight by fifty feet, three stories high, which 
has since been used as their principal work shops. 
They also built an addition of fifty feet to their 
first building. Their several shops, as extended 
and improved, now almost cover a parcel of ground 
ninety-nine by one hundred and ninety-eight feet, 
including two excellent show rooms—one for light 
carriage and buggy work, the other for farm 
wagons, and each of these departments is kept 
admirably stocked with some of the finest work 
possible to be found in the State. They have 
from twelve to fifteen employes in their establish- 
ment, who are all skilled workmen. In 1849 
Joseph Ball, brother of J. C. Ball, became a part- 
ner, and remained in the firm till 1879, when his 
interest was purchased by the original owners. 


WARNER, GENERAL WILLARD.—General Wil- 
lard Warner was a native of Granville, this county, 
and was born September 24, 1826. He lived in 
Muskingum county from 1830 to 1849. General 
Warner received a classical education, graduating 
from Marietta college in’ 1845. In February, 
1849, he went to California, by way of the Isth- 
mus of Panama, in company with Dr. Horace 
Smith, George Howell, A. Brimagin and Jones 
Reily, all of whom died, except himself, he return- 
ing in 1852. He was engaged in the wholesale 
grocery business in Cincinnati in 1852-3. Gen- 
eral Warner then went into the Newark machine 
works as treasurer, and became general manager in 
1856 or 1857, and continued such until Decem- 
ber, 1861, when he entered the Seventy-sixth regi- 
ment of the Ohio volunteer infantry as major. 
He was with the regiment at Fort Donelson and 
Pittsburgh Landing; also at the siege of Corinth, 
in the Vicksburgh and Jackson campaigns, and at 
the capture of the steamer Fairplay. Being pro- 
moted lieutenant colonel, he led the regiment 
from Vicksburgh to Chattanooga, and through the 
battles of Lookout Mountain, Mission Ridge and 
Ringgold. At the latter place, with two hundred 
men, he broke General Patrick Cleburne’s lines, 
strongly posted. In this engagement he lost one- 
third of his men in half an hour, being either 
killed or wounded. Subsequently, in April, 1864, 
General Warner was appointed by General Sher- 
man, Inspector general on his staff, and served as 


such through the Atlanta campaign and on the 
pursuit of Hood until Allatoona was reached, 
when he accepted the.colonelcy of one of the new 
regiments. General Sherman upon relieving him 
from duty, thanked him in special orders for his 
zealous and intelligent service, and complimented 
him “on his good sense in preferring service with 
troops to staff duty.” General Warner joined his 
new regiment, the One Hundred and Eightieth 
Ohio volunteer infantry, at Dechard, Tennessee, 
and in January, 1865, was ordered to North Caro- 
lina. After the capture of Fort Fisher [see Ohio 
in the war], he participated in the engagement at 
Kingston, and upon the occupation of the capital 
of the ‘“‘old North State,” he was made provost 
marshal of the city. After the surrender of John- 
son’s army he was placed in command of the post 
of Charlotte, North Carolina, and continued in 
that position during the remainder of his term of 
service. Upon the recommendation of his corps 
and department commanders, Generals Sherman 
and Schofield, he was brevetted brigadier general 
in July, 1865. Shortly after this he was mustered 
out of the service, with the additional honor of 
brevet major general, for ‘“ gallant and meritorious 
conduct during the war,” to rank from March 13, 
1865. 

After the war closed he returned to Newark, and 
at the election in October, 1865, was elected to 
the State senate of Ohio, of which body he was an 
efficient member. General Warner had previously 
been the active and efficient manager of the New- 
ark Gas company, which, under his management, 
laid two miles or more of gas pipes in Newark. 
In 1867 General Warner removed to Alabama, 
where, having previously purchased a plantation, 
he engaged in the cultivation of cotton. During 
the next year (1868) he was elected a member of 
the lower branch of the State legislature, where he 
zealously supported and ably advocated the Thir- 
teenth and Fourteenth amendments to the Consti- 
tution of the United States, and which were on his 
motion adopted by the Alabama legislature. In 
July, 1868, General Warner was elected a member 
of the United States Senate, and served in that 
body until March 4, 1871. General Warner was a 
delegate from Ohio to the Chicago convention in 
1860, and voted twice for Salmon P. Chase, and 
on the third and last ballot for Abraham Lincoln. 
He was also a member of the National Republican 
convention in 1868, from Alabama, which nomina- 
ted General Grant; and also of the convention 
which met in Cincinnati in 1872, and nominated 
General R. B. Hayes, he voting for B. H. Bristow. 
And he was also a member of the Chicago conven- 
tion of 1880, which nominated General Garfield, 
he voting generally for Hon. John Sherman. Gen- 
eral Warner was appointed collector of customs at 
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Mobile, Alabama, in July, 1871, and served as 
such until February, 1872, when he was appointed 
governor of New Mexico, which, however, he de- 
clined, as he did also the position of minister to 
the Argentine Republic, of South America. Gen- 
eral Warner has been uniformly a Republican, 
voting for Chase for governor of Ohio in 1855; for 
Fremont for President in 1856; for Lincoln for 
President in 1860, and 1864; for General Grant in 
1868; for Horace Greely in 1872; for General 
Hayes in 1876; and for General Garfield in 1880. 
In 1873 General Warner organized the Tecumseh 
Iron company, situated in Cherokee county, Ala- 
bama, and has acted as president of the company 
and as general manager since that time. General 
Warner has always opposed slavery, and manifested 
his devotion to principle; when on coming into 
possession of his patrimony, he gave freedom to 
such slaves as came into his possession. General 
Warner’s political friends in Licking county always 
had the utmost confidence in his integrity and 
ability. He was from 1856 to 1861 their chosen 
leader, serving during that time as chairman of the 
Republican county central committee. General 
Warner still frequently visits his numerous friends 
in this county, and no man receives a more cordial 
greeting when he makes those visitations. 


Warner, L. K., Third street, between Canal 
and Walnut streets, Newark, Ohio. Mr. Warner 
was born in Brattleborough, Vermont, March 9, 
1805, and when he was about two years old his 
parents came to Ohio, and located in Muskingum 
county, nine miles from Zanesville, near the loca- 
tion of the Spring Valley station. He received his 
education in the district schools, and spent his boy- 
hood days on the home farm, where he remained 
until his mothers death, after which he made 
his home with his eldest brother, Lyman, who re- 
sided near Roseville, assisting on the farm until 
1828, when he came to Newark, and engaged with 
his brother, Willard, in running a stage line, in 
which he continued until 1831, when he embarked 
in the grain business in a warehouse that stood on 
the northwest corner of Third street, on the south 
side of the canal where, instead of an elevator and 
other modern improvements, all the grain handled 
had to be drawn up hand over hand by means of 
a rope that run over a large wheel attached near 
the roof—most arduous labor where there was so 
much grain handled, as he purchased grain from all 
parts of this county and all the adjoining counties. 
In 1836 he associated with himself in the business 
Mr. Oren Smith, and in 1839 they built the ware- 
house now occupied by Jewett & Miller, in which 
they did an extensive business; he purchased Mr. 
Smith’s interest, after which he did business in 
company with different persons until 1865, when 


he sold out the business to Samuel Updegraff and 
C. D. Miller. In the year 1858 he had, in com- 
pany with Willis Robins, built the Warner and 
Robins block, and in 1861 they associated with 
them L. B. Wing, and engaged in the banking 
business, in which he continued until 1876. In 
September, 1876, he engaged in the queensware 
business, and in which he still continues. He was 
married February 9, 1839, to Miss Sarah McDou- 
gal, daughter of the late Stephen McDougal, of 
this city; and the same year they took possession 
of the Warner mansion, where they have reared 
their family, and have resided during the past forty 
years. They have had a family of eight children; 
two daughters—Mrs. Fred H. Wilson, and Mrs. 
C. A. Updegraff—and six sons: George L., Will- 
ard, Charles L., Frank S., and Stanley ; of these, 
two, Charles L. and Stanley, are dead 


WATKINS, JAMES, retired farmer, was born near 
Aberystrogth, Wales, April 2, 1838. He was mar- 


_ ried to Ellen Hughes, of Borth, Wales, January 1, 


1856 ; she was born October 8, 1836. They have 
eight children, Enoch, born January 12, 1857; 
Catharine, March 29, 1858; Mary, September 13, 
1862; Ellen, May 18, 1864; Laura, January 2, 
1866; Elizabeth, July 18, 1871; David, August 9, 
1873; Margaret, December 11, 1876. Mr. Wat- 
kins came to Newark in August, 1870; worked at 
farming before coming'to Newark. He worked in 
a rolling-mill and at painting in Newark. Enoch 
is a printer in the employ ,of the Newark Amezt- 
can. 


Watson, Moses H.;.he has been in the laundry 
business for some time past. He was born March 
25, 1822, in Putnam, Muskingum county. He 
came to this county and settled in Granville, re- 
maining there two years, when he removed to 
Newark, where he has lived ever since. He mar- 
ried Matilda Allen, of Zanesville, January, 1854; 
she was born in Virginia May 14, 1833. She is 
the daughter of Wilson and Eliza Allen. Mr. 
Watson is the son of Thomas and Jane Watson, of 
Virginia. 

Werant, W. S., coal merchant, successor to the 
Newark Coal company, from whence the best and 
cheapest fuel is supplied, and contracts may be 
effected to an advantage unobtainable elsewhere. 
The most extensive enterprise in this direction, 
within the city limits, was the establishment, 1n 
1872, of the coal tipples on Clinton street, near 
the railroad track, by the Newark Coal company, 
who invested something over-four thousand dol- 
lars in their construction. But that corporation 
only operated them about three years. In 1876 
Mr. W. S. Weiant succeeded them, and has since 
been conducting them with good success In 1877 
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he opened his branch office on the corner of Sec- 
ond and Main streets, proving a step in the right 
direction. In the fall of 1879 he opened another 
office and yard on the corner of Second and Canal 
streets, at- which place he has had a substantial 
platform erected to protect the coal from the 
ground. Having tried a number of different kinds 
of coal in this market, Mr. Wieant finds that the 
Bristol coal, from Perry county, gives by far the 
most general satisfaction, being equally adapted to 
house burning as well as for steam purposes. It is 
a sound, clean, free-burning coal, and is much 
sought after on account of its not being expensive. 
He keeps three of his own horses and carts con- 
stantly engaged in delivering coal, sending out, 
upon an average, from fourteen to fifteen loads per 
day, though in winter often as high as thirty loads 
a day. Prompt attention is given to all orders. 


We cu, Liovyn, a farmer, was born in New Lis- 
bon, Amoramo county, Maryland, January 13, 
1816. 
county, when he was fifteen years old. He was 
married to Sarah Warden, August 24, 1842, who 
was born April 6, 1821, and was a resident of 
Granville. Her parents came from Vermont, and 
were among the pioneers. After their marriage 
they moved to Monroe township, four miles from 
Johnstown; lived there fifteen years and then they 
moved to Sunbury; lived fhere about a year and 
then moved to Granville, and from there to West 
Newark, where they now reside. They had nine 
children—Mary Ann, born December 10, 1843; 
Arravesta, born November 29, 1845; Ellalora, born 
October 28, 1847; Henry, born January 11, 1850. 
Silas, born September 8, 1851; William, born 
March 29, 1853; Caroline, born March 3, 1855 
(deceased December 18, 1870); Martha, born 
July 7, 1856; and Albert, born December 29, 
1861. They were all born in Monroe township 
but Albert, who was born in Sunbury. Mary, Ar- 
tavesta, Henry, and William are married. Mary 
lives at Dunkirk, Hardin county, Ohio; Arravesta 
lives at Kirksville, Adams county, Missouri; Henry 
lives at Granville, Licking county, Ohio; and Wil- 
ham lives in West Newark. The remainder of the 
family remain at home. 


WELLS, Mrs. Fannik, was born in Newark, Oc- 
tober 2, 1842. She is the daughter of Ira Abbott, 
who died at Newark in 1863, at the age of fifty 
years. Her mother lives on Main street, aged 
sixty-three years. Mrs. Wells was married No- 
vember 27, 1861, to John James, of Newark He 
was born in London, England, November 27, 1838. 
She has one son, John Wallace, born November 
g, 1862, Mr. James came to Newark at the age 
of nineteen years; he enlisted in company G, Forty- 
fifth Ohio volunteer infantry, in August, 1862; he 


His parents came to Hartford, Licking. 


served fifteen months, during which time he was a 
prisoner of war seven months; three months of this 
time at Libby prison. Twelve days after being dis- 
charged from prison he died, April 28, 1864, from 
the effect of being starved while there. Mrs. Fan- 
nie James was again married to David A. Wells, 
December 22, 1864, who was born in Wellsburgh, 
Virginia, May 26, 1816. He was a tailor, at 
which he worked for many years in Newark. He 
was a member in good standing of the order of | 
Odd Fellows. He died March 28, 1879. John 
W. is working at the tailor trade in Newark. 


Wire, JOsEPH, liveryman, sale and feed stable, 
Church street, Newark. Mr: White is a native of 
Newark, where he was born, November 29, 1815. 
He received his education in the common schools 
of Granville township, and at Martin’s academy, at 
Granville, attending the latter school about three- 
years, making civil engineering his principal study. 
After leaving school in 1831 he engaged as rod- 
man with his brother, John White, in the con- 
struction of the Hocking canal, through Fairfield, 
Hocking, and Athens counties, Ohio, which he fol- 
lowed several years. In 1845 he took charge of 
the Ohio canal as chief engineer, which position he 
held until 1851. He then engaged in the man- 
ufacturing of brick, and supplied all the demands 
for brick in the town of Newark for a number of 
years. In 1854 he engaged in the livery business 
in Newark, which business he has since followed. 
In 1859, in connection with his livery, he engaged 
in the coal business, operating the Coal Port coal 
bank in Coshocton county, boating the coal, to 
Newark, and supplying all the calls for coal in the 
city of Newark about six years. In 1868 he con- 
structed a bridge across the Scioto river, six hun- 
dred and forty feet long, near Chillicothe, which 
took one year to complete. In October, 1875, he 
was elected commissioner of Licking county, and 
served one term. During his term of office he su- 
perintended the building of the present court 
house. In 1841 he married Miss Sarah Drake, a 
native of Knox county. She was born in 1820. 


. They settled in Newark, where they have since re- 


sided. They reared a family of four children— 
Hanson, Angeline, Leander and Freddie. Ange- 
line married C. F. W. Yergens, moved to New 
York city, where she died in 1874. Mr. White is 
the youngest child of a family of nine children, and 
is the only one of six brothers now living. His 
father, Samuel White, sr., settled in Newark in 
1810 and remained in this county until his death. 


WILkIy, R. B., son of Daniel and Barbara Wil-- 
kin, was born September 5, 1833, in the city of 
Newark, where he has lived ever since. Mr. Wil- 
kin’s father was one of the old settlers in the 
county, coming into it in r8r5. Mr. Wilkin is a 
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carpenter and joiner by trade. When he was 
twenty-two years of age, he completed his trade 
with his father. He was married October, 1857, 
to Miss A. E. Phillips; of Newark. They have 
seven girls, the oldest of whom is a teacher in the 
public schools of Newark. Mr. Wilkin resides in 
the house where he was born on Fifth street. 


WILLIAMS, GEORGE, grocer, was born in Pennsyl- 
vania in 1837; moved to Jacktown in 1850; was 
married to Anna Beck September 1, 1860. She 
was born in Hebron May 15,1841. They are the 
parents of eight children: Lucinda, born October 
5, 1861; John, who died August 16, 1865, aged 
seven months; Lewis, who died March 8, 1876, 
aged ten years and eight months; Edward, born 
May 15, 1865; Harry, born January 5, 1870; 
Daisy M., born December 12, 1872; Katie, born 
December 14, 1875; George B., born December 
27, 1878. Mr. Williams moved to Newark in 
September, 1875. Heis carrying on grocery trade 
and city meat market. 


WILLIAMS, ALDRIDGE; son of F. and K. Williams, 
was born July 22, 1829, in Fauquier county, Vir- 
ginia. He, with his parents, came to this county 
in 1837, and settled in Bowling Green township, 
where he resided until he was about twenty years 
of age, when he removed to Green county, remain- 
ing there about two years, when he returned to 
Licking county, and about three years after, he 
married Mary Dodd. She was born October 23, 
1832. In 1869 they removed to Franklin county, 
remaining four years, when they returned to Lick- 
ing county, and have been here since. They have 
nine children: Jennie, born July 16, 1854; Ham- 
line, September 6, 1856; Ella, September 6, 1858; 
Belle, September 14, 1861; Byron, March 21, 1863; 
_ Anna, October 3, 1867; Daisy, March 12, 1869; 
David, January 27, 1872; Jessie, June 26, 1875; 
Jennie died April 16, 1873; Hamline died Sep- 
tember 3, 1859; Anna died January 8, 1872; 
David died when a babe. 
Granville street. 


Wituiams, A. H., proprietor of Licking county 
bindery and blank book manufactory, plain and 
ornamental binding done in good style, at reasona- 
ble rates. Mr. Williams’ bindery is located on 
West Main street, in Felt’s block, over C. D. My- 
ers’ harness store. He has had twenty-two years 
experience in the business, and will warrant satis- 
faction given on all his work. 


WiLuaMs, GEORGE M., grocer and dealer in 
fresh meats, Woodbridge block, south side of the 
park. He was born in Westmoreland county, 
Pennsylvania, June 10, 1835, and in early life 
learned the carpenter trade, which he followed in 
that county until 1854, when he came to Ohio, lo- 


Mr. Williams resides on | 


cating at West Wheeling, where he worked at his 
trade until 1859. He then came to Jacksontown, 
this county, where he continued in the carpenter 
business until 1859, when he engaged in the 
butchering, which -he conducted until 1864, when 
he enlisted in company D, Tenth Ohio volunteer 
cavalry, in which he’ served until the close of the 
war, after which he returned to Jacksontown and 
resumed butchering, which he followed there un- 
til 1875. He then came to Newark, and con- 
ducted the business here until 1879, when he en- 
gaged in the grocery business in connection with 
butchering, since which he has been conducting 
both with good success. He occupies commodi- 
ous rooms, twenty by eighty feet, with a spacious 
basement, twenty by fifty feet, in which he carries 
a large first-class stock of staple and fancy gro- 
ceries, confectionery, queensware, glassware, wood 
and willow wate, stoneware, sugar-cured, smoked 
and pickled meats, dried and fresh meats of all 
kinds. He also conducts a meat market on the 
corner of Fourth and Main streets, where he keeps 
a large stock of all kinds of fresh and dried meats. 


Witson Famity.—-The founder of this tamily in 
America was William Wilson, who was born in Ire- 
land, November 16, 1722. He was the son of 
David Wilson, of Ireland, who was the son of 
David Wilson, of Scotland. William came to 
America with a relative named White, about the 
age of fifteen years, settling near Winchester, Vir- 
ginia. He is found in the Shenandoah valley 
in 1744-5, where he marritd Margaret Blackburn 
in 1746. He was the progenitor of the Wilsons 
of the Shenandoah valley, and of most of those 
who subsequently settled in Licking county. Little 
is known of him after he settled on his lands locat- 
ed in what is now Hardy county, Virginia, except 
that he was industrious and prosperous, owning a 
good farm, a grist-mill, a distillery, blacksmith shop 
and “weaving house,” making his household some- 
what independent, after the custom of well-to-do 
farmers of that day. He resided here until his 
death in 1801; his widow survived him a few 
years, dying in December, 1806. Both were bur- 
ied on that portion of the farm owned by their 
son, Solomon, in a place near a church, in what 
was known as “Wilson’s graveyard.” Their tomb- 
stones are still standing, together with that of their 
son, Moses, who died in infancy, in the year 1760; 
the inscriptions upon them being still perfectly legi- 
ble, as has been recently ascertained. The fol- 
lowing register gives the time of the birth and death 
of each of the sons and daughters of William and 
Elizabeth Wilson, one of whose sons (Archibald), 
with many grandchildren, settled in the valley of 
the Licking: Benjamin Wilson, born November 
30, 1747, died December 2, 1827; Archibald Wil- 
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son, born June 13, 1749, died March 27, 1814; 
David Wilson, born September 8, 1751, died Au- 
gust 12, 1805; William Wilson, born February 8, 
1754, died January 1, 1851; John Wilson, born 
April 12, 1756, died April 12, 1827; Moses Wil- 
son, born May 1, 1758, died February 7, 1760; 
Moses Wilson (second), born April 8, 1761, died 
April 7, 1784; James Wilson, born July 25, 1763, 
died August 13, 1822; Solomon Wilson, born July 
2, 1766, died September 8, 1819; Elizabeth Wil- 
son, born July 2, 1766, died March 20, 1849; 
Margaret Wilson, born April 7, 1769, died Septem- 
ber 19, 1826. 


WiLson, COLONEL BENJAMIN, was the oldest son 
and first born of William and Elizabeth Wilson. 
He was born November 30, 1747, in that portion 
of Frederick county, Virginia, which is now in- 
cluded in Shenandoah county.. The county of 
Frederick, at the time of Benjamin Wilson’s birth, 
was bounded on the east by the Blue ridge, on 
the west by the western boundary of the State, 
and embraced most of the northern portion of the 
Shenandoah valley, extending nearly a hundred 
miles southwardly from the Potomac, its northern 
boundary. In 1772 the southern portion of Fred- 
erick county was formed into the county of Dun- 
more, named in honor of Lord Dunmore, then 
governor of the colony of Virginia. The governor 
taking the side of England against the colonists, in 
the opening year of the Revolution, became exceed- 
ingly unpopular with the Virginians. Fearing their 
vengeance he fled from the city of Williamsburgh 
and took refuge on the British fleet in the harbor 
of Norfolk, in August, 1775, and on the first day 
of the year 1776 he ordered the bombardment 
of the town by said fleet, which resulted in the 
destruction of the greater part of the business por- 
tion of Norfolk. By way of retaliation for his act 
of barbarity, the legislature of 1777 changed the 
name of Dunmore county to Shenandoah, which it 
still retains. Within its present limits, as before 
stated, the subject of this sketch was born. 

But little is known of Benjamin Wilson during 
his minority, except that he made himself useful to 
his father, on his farm on “Trout run,” sometimes 
as a miller, again as a distiller, then again as a gen- 
eral farm laborer. Educational facilities were quite 
limited in the new settlement in which he grew in- 
to manhood, but Benjamin Wilson made good use 
of his leisure hours, by dedicating them to studies 
which fitted him for a prosperous business career. 
These he pursued eagerly by the firelight of the 
mill and distillery, as well as by the lamplight and 
pine knot light of the farm house. 

From the family record we find that he entered 
into the married relation with Anne Ruddell on the 
fourth of September, 1770. Soon after his mar- 
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riage we find him a resident of Tygart’s valley, west 
of the Alleghany mountains, in what 1s now Ran- 
dolph county, West Virginia. An incident in his 
life on the frontiers, by way of illustrating the hard- 
ships and perils of the pioneers among the Alle-. 
ghanies, is not without interest, and will bear relat- 
ing in this connection. 

While making a horseback journey over the 
Alleghany mountains in winter, the weather 
suddenlyy durning very cold, and_ the ground 
being covered with snow, so retarded his speed as to 
throw him much behind time in reaching his desti- 
nation. He was following a path in which the 
snow was probably not much broken, and when 
it became dark he was still some miles distant from 
the mountaineer’s cabin in which he intended to 
spend the night. But seeing safety in perseverance 
only, he pushed along until he became so much be- 
numbed from the cold as to almost lose conscious- 
ness, and dropped into the condition of drowsiness 
which usually precedes death by freezing. Soon 
sleepiness overcame him, and, yielding to his feel- 
ings, he got off his horse, and, taking the sheep- 
skin on which he rode, with him, placing it upon 
the snow he laid down with it under his head. 
After being in this perilous condition a few mo- 
ments, having dropped asleep, he dreamed that his 
life was in danger from a pack of wolves, and that 
they were then pulling the sheep-skin from under 
his head. This frightful dream so thoroughly 
araused him that he suddenly sprang to his feet to 
defend himself against the wolves, but hearing or 
seeing none he at once realized his condition, and 
how narrowly he escaped death in the woods that 
night by freezing. He, therefore, by an almost su- 
perhuman effort, sprang upon his horse and pushed 
forward on his lonely path until he reached his 
destination, where a large fire, a warm supper, and 
a good sleep fully restored him. Thus was a val- 
uable life providentially preserved for many years 
of activity and usefulness. 

Benjamin Wilson served as a lieutenant in the 
Dunmore war, as it was called, which was an expe- 
dition against the Indians in 1774. While negotia- 
tions with the Indians were going on at Camp 
Charlotte, now near Westfall, Pickaway county, 
Ohio, Lieutenant Wilson served as aide to Lord 
Dunmore, the commander in chief; and it is not 
unlikely that he held the same position until the 
army was disbanded. He is said to have ‘“ac- 
quired by his zeal and attention to duty, the confi- 
dence of his superior officers.” 

Karly in the Revolution Lieutenant Wilson was 
appointed a captain in the Virginia forces, and 
rendered essential services, principally on the fron- 
tiers. During the war he was the organ through 
which most of the military and civil business of 
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the part of the State in which he resided was 
_ transacted. 

Captain Wilson frequently served as commander 

_ of forces suddenly raised to pursue marauding 

parties of Indians, who had made incursions into 
_ the settlements on the frontiers, and had stolen 
the horses, burned the cabins and murdered the 
_ helpless women and children of the settlers in the 
wilderness, or carried them into captivity. In De- 
cember, 1777, the Indians, in considerable force, 
entered the upper extremity of Tygart’s valley, 
and killed Darby Connoly and his wife and three 
children, and John Stewart and his wife and child, 
besides making prisoners of four members of 
those families. With great promptitude Captain 
Wilson raised the requisite number of men, who 
took the trail and pushed forward in pursuit of the 
savages. He also commanded the volunteers 
raised to pursue the Indians that murdered and 
scalped Lieutenant John White in Tygart’s valley, 
in the following year. In these expeditions Cap- 
tain Benjamin Wilson was prompt, influential, and 
conspicuously courageous, as well as prudent and 
_ judicious. 

The late Elias Hughes, the first settler of Lick- 
ing county, was frequently in the pursuing parties 
under command of Captain Wilson, and always 
bore testimony to his good sense, sound judg- 
ment, skill and bravery. 

Captain Wilson’s valuable services and distin- 
guished abilities secured him a colonel’s commis- 
sion in 1781. 

Colonel Wilson was a member of the legislature 
of Virginia from Monongalia, several sessions, 
previous to the year 1784, in which year the 
county of Harrison was established, and at the 
organization of the county he became the clerk of 
the county court. The duties of this office did 
not, however, withdraw him entirely from the 
theater of politics, although he retained it very 
many years, even well along until near the close 
of his long life. 

Colonel Wilson was elected and served as a 
delegate in g&the convention of Virginia in 1788, 
which ratified the Constitution of the United 
States. In politics he was a Federalist, and was 
one of the acknowledged leaders of the Federal 
party in western Virginia, until after the close of 
the War of 1812, when party lines were oblitera- 
ted, party names abolished, and parties them- 
selves dissolved, the consummation being the elec- 
tion of Colonel James Monroe to the Presidency 
of the United States, whose administration for 
eight years (two terms) was sustained by almost 
the entire people, without distinction of party. » 

In 1802 Colonel Wilson purchased of John 
Rathbone a four thousand two hundred and eigh- 
teen acre tract of land, being a quarter township 


of two and a half miles square, and designated on 
the surveys as the northeast quarter, section one, 
township two, and range twelve, of United States 
military lands. This eventuated in a sort of family 
purchase, whether so intended or not, for it is au- 
thentically ascertained that twenty families, that 
were the descendants of William Wilson, have 
lived upon this celebrated ‘Wilson section,” the 
southern boundary of which was within a few rods 
of the northern out-lots of Newark. Among the 
Wilsons who settled upon it were three of the 
children of Colonel Wilson, viz: Cornelius, 
Elizabeth (Mrs. Martin), and General Thomas 
W. Wilson, now deceased. Mrs. Ann Brice, 
Dr. Noah L. Wilson, Mrs. Julia Robinson, 
and Mr. Daniel D. Wilson are four other children 
of Colonel Wilson who settled in Licking county, 
the two latter being still residents. 

Colonel Wilson’s wife died after a married life 
of nearly a quarter of a century, having given birth 
to twelve children. He thereupon formed a sec- 
ond matrimonial alliance on the fifteenth of De- 
cember, 1795, with Phebe Davidson, who became 
the mother of sixteen children, making twenty- 
eight by the two marriages, twenty-four of whom 
reached adult age. Twenty-four of the twenty- 
eight children of Colonel Wilson were living at the 
time of his death, which occurred December 2, 
1827, two days after he had closed the eightieth 
year of his useful, honored, eventful life. Not only 
honors, but wealth came to him in profusion, so 
that he made liberal provision for his large family 
of children. © The posterity of Colonel Wilson, liv- 
ing at the time of his death, consisted of twenty- 
four children, seventy-three grandchildren, and 
one great-great-grandchild, making a total of one 
hundred and thirty-six! And the number has been 
greatly augmented since. The names of Colonel 
Wilson’s children are as follows, given in the order 
of their birth: Mary, born July 9, 1771; William, 
January 23, 1773; Stephen, October 21, 1775; Ben- 
jamin, June 13, 1778; Sarah, September 11, 1780; 
Ann, January 17, 1786; John, July 5, 1788; Arch- 
ibald, July 25, 1790; Cornelius, April 7, 1795. In 
addition to these three others were born who died 
in infancy, and all were children of the first wife. 
The children of the second wife were: Josiah, 
born October 12, 1796; David, February 18, 1798; 
Edith, November 9, 1799; Elizabeth, October 18, 
1801; Thomas W., May 12, 1803; Margaret, March 
26, 1805; Deborah, October 17, 1806; James, June 
g, 1808; Daniel, January 30, 1810; Phebe, August 
29, 1811; Martha, January 23, 1813; Phillip, June 
29, 1814; Noah L., March g, 1816; Julia Ann, 
September 28, 1817; Harriet, November 13, 1818, 
and Rachel, July 20, 1820. Of these children two 
died in Licking county, viz.: Ann, wife of the late 
Dr. John J. Brice, and mother of General B, W 
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Brice, late paymaster general in the United States 
army, and Elizabeth, wife of the late William Mar- 
tin. 

Colonel Benjamin Wilson was a man of affairs, 
of extensive information, of large experience, of 
keen observation, of genial temper, of mild dispo- 
sition, of much knowledge of human nature and 
of the world, of excellent conversational powers, 
of sound judgment and good sense, of most dig- 
nified bearing, of stately deportment, of stalwart 
person, of vigorous intellect, of courage, energy, 
enterprise, of generosity and hospitality, of the 
adventurous daring becoming a frontiersman, of 
undoubted patriotism, of unimpeached and unim- 
peachable integrity of character, of fine address, 
of commanding presence, of high toned morality, 
and of the elegance of manners that characterized 
the true “Virginia gentleman of the old school,” 
which he was. In 1810 the late Hon. William 
Stanbery spent a number of days in Clarksburgh, 
at the residence of Colonel Wilson, who had then 
reached the full maturity of his intellect, the dig- 
nity that characterized him in his more advanced 
years, and the elegant manners for which he was 
so distinguished. The young and accomplished 
Ohio lawyer, having letters to Colonel Wilson, soon 
made his acquaintance, and in a late conversation 
the writer had with him, he remarked that in 
dignity, address, appearance and manners, Colonel 
Wilson reminded him more of General Washing- 
ton than any person he had ever seen. It is well 
also to observe of Colonel Wilson that he was not 
unmindful of the claims of religion upon him, but 
sustained, to the close of his life, an irreproachable 
Christian character, and by precept, and not less 
by his example, exerted a large influence in behalf 
of Christianity. Being an influential leader among 
those who formed public opinion, it is readily in- 
ferred that the interests of sound morality, and of 
religion were greatly the gainers from his life and 
example, and correspondingly the losers by his 
death. 


WiLson, ARCHIBALD, was the second son of 
William, Wilson, and was the oldest brother of 
Colonel Benjamin Wilson, the subject of the pre- 
ceding sketch. He was born in the Shenandoah 
valley, near Winchester, Virginia, on the thirteenth 
of June, 1749. Comparatively little is known of 
his early life. There is now a book in the posses- 
sion of his youngest, and only surviving, son 
(Enoch), entitled ‘“Cocherel’s Arithmetic,” which 
bears an English imprint. Upon the blank leaf of 
this centenarian family relic is found this record, 
claimed to be in Archibald Wilson’s hand writing: 
‘Archibald Wilson, his book, bought of James 
Cam. Doud, at his store on Old street, in Winches- 
ter, August 14, 1771, I. say bought by: me, Archi- 


bald Wilson.” This fact brought to view in the 
early life of the subject of this brief sketch raises 
the presumption, at least, that at the above date, 
when he was twenty-two years of age, he had got 
so far along in his studies as arithmetic. His edu- 
cation, like that of most of the young men of his 
day, in that then frontier country, was most 
likely obtained in an irregular, piece-meal man- 
ner, and by no means thorough—rather “picked- 
up” than systematically acquired. As Archibald 
Wilson was a farmer to the close of his life, it is 
highly probable that he spent the years of his 
minority upon his father’s farm, assisting in farm 
work principally. In 1774 Archibald Wilson 
joined the Dunmore army, and proceeded with it 
on the famous expedition against the Indian towns 
on the Scioto. At Camp Charlotte, near the 
Scioto, Dunmore attempted to unite all the Indians 
in a treaty, but the A/imgos declined, so a force o — 
about three hundred men was organized anc 
placed under the command of Major Crawforc 
(who was afterwards burnt on the Sandusky plain: 
by the Indians), to destroy one of their villages uy 
the Scioto, and to otherwise chastise them for thei 
obstinacy. Archibald Wilson was in this expedi 
tion. He says that few Indians were to be seer 
when they arrived at the Mingo village, one war 
rior and a squaw, however, were shot and a fev 
prisoners taken. While in the pursuit of the 
savages he endeavored to capture an Indian boy 
who, however, was on the alert, and for some time 
dodged his pursuer in the woods. Under the ex- 
citement of the chase Archibald raised his toma- 
hawk to strike him, but fortunately, before the blow 
was made, the young savage sprang into a tree-top, 
lying upon the ground, when he was easily cap- 
tured. It was in after years, and to the close of 
his life, a matter of rejoicing with Archibald Wil- 
son that he had done no injury to the Indian boy. 
This scene “‘came-off” near where is now the vil- 
lage of Franklinton, in Franklin county. The 
killing of the squaw, who was not a beligerent, 
was an un-soldier-like, brutal act, but it was alleged 
to have been unintentional. She was killed by a 
shot fired by a man named Vance, who, at first 
sight, took her to be a warrior. 

_ After the Dunmore army had reached the Ohio 
river, on their homeward march, Archibald Wilson 
and John and William White (his cousins) were 
discharged, at their own request, preferring to take 
their own time, and to pursue their own chosen 
route for their homes in the Shenandoah valley. 
They thereupon left the army at the mouth of 
the Hock-Hocking, crossed the Ohio river, and 
passed up it, on the Virginia side, to near the 
mouth of the Little Kanawha, where they found 
some beautiful bottom land. They thereupon 


_ proceeded to make what was called “a tomahawk 
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improvement” for each one, which was done by 
blazing the trees and cutting their initials and date 
upon them. They intended at some future day to 
occupy those lands, as such titles were valid under 
the laws of Virginia at that time. But John White, 
who was appointed a lieutenant, and operated 
against the Indians, was killed by them at Tygart’s 
valley, in 1775, and William White was killed near 
Fort Buchannon, in West Virginia. Just as these 
-young heroes completed there tomahawk claims 
they came across some fresh signs of Indians, 
whereupon they struck out for the mountains, and 
towards their homes; but fearing to fire their guns, 
on account of the probable nearness of hostile In- 
dians, to kill game, and being unable to procure 
food otherwise much of the distance, they almost 
starved sometimes on their homeward journey. 
The other Whites that were related to the Wilsons 
emigrated to Kentucky soon after the Revolution. 
Archibald Wilson and Ann Claypool were married 
at the house of Cuthbert Harris, June 21, 1775, in 
Dunmore county, the officiating clergyman being 
the Rev. Peter Muhlenburg, who was at this time 
a Lutheran minister in Woodstock, the shire town 
of Dunmore, now of Shenandoah county, who the 
next year entered the Revolutionary army, and 
served with distinction to its close, when he took 
rank as a major general. The issue of this mar- 
riage was six children, named Abraham C., Archi- 
bald, Margaret, Jane, and two that died in infancy. 
Mrs. Ann (Claypool), Wilson died May 6, 1788. 

On the twentieth of January, 1776, Archibald 
Wilson was commissioned as lieutenant of the 
militia of Dunmore county, by the committee of 
safety of the colony of Virginia, which was com- 
posed of Edmund Pendleton, John Page, Thomas 
Ludlow Lee, Dudley Diggs, W. Cabell and P. Car- 
rington, all of whose names are attached to Lieu- 
tenant Wilson’s commission, which remains in the 
hands of his son, Enoch. The following is a copy 
of this commission : 


THE COMMITTEE OF SAFETY FOR THE COLONY OF VIRGINIA. 


“To Archibald Wilson, Gentleman: 

««By virtue of the Power and Authority invested in us, by the 
Delegates and Representatives of the several Counties and Cor- 
porations in General Convention assembled, we, reposing espe- 
cial Trust and Confidence in your Patriotism, Fidelity, Courage 
and good Conduct, do, by these Presents, constitute and appoint 
you to be Lieutenant of a Company of the Militia of the County 
of Dunmore; and you are therefore carefully and diligently to 
discharge the Trust reposed in you, by disciplining all Officers 
and Soldiers under your command. And we do hereby require 
them to obey you as their Lieutenant. And you are to observe 
and follow all such Orders and Directions as you shall from 
Time to Time receive from the Convention, the Committee of 
Safety for the time being, or any superior Officers according to 
the Rules and Regulations established by the Convention. | 

“Given under our Hands at Williamsburgh, this twentieth 
day of January, Anno Domini 1776.’ 


The next year he was appointed captain, in which 
capacity he served until the close of the war. His 


company was present at the taking of Lord Corn- 
wallis at Yorktown in Virginia, in October, 1781, 
but he was absent on account of sickness in his 
family. The chief service of his company was to 
keep the Tories in check, who were very trouble- 
some in his section of the State, and on the South 
Branch. Having been a magistrate “under the 
Crown,” Captain Wilson had to take an oath of 
allegiance (a copy of which is still preserved) before 
he assumed military authority. 

Captain Archibald Wilson contracted a second 
marriage, which was consummated with Nancy 
Newman, on the thirty-first of August, 1791. She 
was of English parentage. As the fruit of this 
marriage six sons and two daughters were born, 
named respectively, in the order of their birth, as 
follows: Benjamin, George, Elizabeth, David, 
William B., John N., Winnefred Ann, and Enoch. 
Of the eight sons and four daughters only the last 
named is living. They all attained to adult age. 
Abraham C. was born June 20, 1776, and died on 
his farm near Newark, June 8, 1830. He was in 
the army that subjugated the “whiskey boys” in 
1794, and also, as well as his three next younger 
brothers, served a tour of duty in the War of 1812. 
He was universally regarded as a most excellent 
man. Abraham C. Wilson never married. Arch- 
ibald was the first merchant of Newark, having 
sold goods here in 1804. He was well educated, 
and served for a term on the staff of General Gaines 
during the War of 1812; and was also clerk of the 
first board of commissioners of Licking county. 
He was born October 18, 1781, and died in New- 
ton township in 1835. School teaching had been 
his profession. Margaret married Levi Cooper,* 
and died August 8, 1828. Jane married Rey. 
James Scott, the pioneer Presbyterian preacher of 
Mt. Vernon, Ohio, where she died, August 6, 1852. 
Benjamin was born July 9, 1791, and died in Pe- 
tersburgh, Illinois, November 4, 1847. George 
also married, and had sons and daughters, who, 
with himself, removed to Illinois, where he died, 
September 3, 1872. He was born October 31, 
1795. Elizabeth married Andrew McMillen, and 
died in Ramp Creek valley, Licking county, July 
3, 1863. David never married, and died in Dres- 
den, Muskingum county, Ohio, October 21, 1833. 
He was born December 9, 1797. William B. mar- 
ried a daughter of the late Colonel John Stadden, 
raised a large family, was very successful in the 
acquisition of property, and died in Newton town- 
ship, October 22, 1862. He was born March 18, 


*Levi Cooper died November 7, 1558. His children were : 
Rebecca Ann Cooper, born February 22, 1807; Archibald Wil- 
son Cooper. born March 12, 1810; Jeremiah Cooper, born 
May 20, 1812; Jane S. Cooper, born September 9, 1814; Abra- 
ham Cooper, born October 25, 1818; Newton Cooper, born 
August 14, 1823. 
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1800. John N. was born November 21, 1802; en- 
tered the medical profession in 1828, and pursued 
it with energy and success, until within a few years 
of his death, which occurred October 8, 1872, aged 
seventy years. Winefred Ann, was the wife of Isaac 
McMillen. She was born May 17, 1805, and died 
some years ago. 


Witson, Davin, born September 8, 1751; was 
the third son of William Wilson, the progenitor of 
the Wilsons that settled on the Wilson section near 
Newark, Ohio. On the twenty-fourth of Sep- 
tember, - 1778, he entered into matrimony with 
Mary Miller, Rev. A. Moffitt being the officiating 
clergyman. In the summer of 1805, he, with his 
son, George, visited the Licking valley for the pur- 
pose of making arrangements for an early settle- 
ment upon his land, he having previously bargained 
for a portion of the Wilson section. On their 
homeward journey both father and son were taken 
sick. When they reached the residence of Archi- 
bald Wilson in Wood county, Virginia, George was 
so ill that he could go no further, and there he died 
on the thirtieth of July. The stricken father then 
pursued his journey to Clarksburgh, Harrison 
county, Virginia, where, at the residence of his 


brother, Benjamin, on the twelfth of August, he | 


also died. His youngest son, Enoch, also de- 
ceased while the father and his brother, George, 
were in Ohio. David Wilson was the father of 
twelve children, eleven of whom were living when 
he left home. The death of two of them, during 
this summer, still left nine, most of them in their 
minority, and to be cared for by their widowed 
mother. The following record gives the names and 
time of birth and death of each of the children of 
David and Mary Wilson: John, born November 
15, 1779, and died September 6, 1834, near New- 
wark, Ohio; Jacob, born September 15, 1781, and 
died October 11, 1827, near Newark, Ohio; Eliza- 
beth, born January 27, 1784, and died in infancy; 
George, born March 19, 1785, and died July 30, 
1805, in Wood county, Virginia; Job, born October 
15, 1787, and died November 14, 1812, near New- 
ark, Ohio; Isaac, born January 6, 1790, and died 
April 1, 1851, near Newark, Ohio; Barbara, born 
February 20, 1792, and died February 2, 1822, in 
Licking county, Ohio; Sarah, born October 8, 
1794, and died October 13, 1872, near Newark, 
Ohio; Margaret, born April 18, 1797, and died 
May 1, 1866, in Wayne county, Ohio; Abel, born 
March 21, 1799, and died April 14, 1870, near 
Utica, Ohio; Jesse, born October 3, 1801, and 
died December 16, 1827, in Morgan county, Ohio; 
Enoch, born October 21, 1803, and died July 4, 
1805, in Hardy county, Virginia. In the autumn 
of 1805, the widow of David Wilson, with her 
minor children, moved from Hardy county, Vir- 


ginia, and settled upon the portion of the Wilson 
section, purchased by her late husband. Her 
house stood between the Mount Vernon road and 
the North fork. John, the oldest son, located on 
the eastern part of the section, where his son, 
George, now lives. Job, next oldest to Jacob, 
settled on the Mount Vernon road, on what is now 
known as the Dickinson farm. Isaac settled 
on the adjoining farm upon which his widow 
lived until November, 1880. Barbara intermar 
ried with John Thompson, Margaret with James 
Robinson, of Wayne county, and Sarah became 
the wife of the late David Moore, one of the 
original proprietors of Mary. Ann furnace, and an 
early, enterprising, successful business man, as well 
as a respectable and most highly esteemed citizen. 
The widow of David Wilson, and mother of the 
foregoing children, Aunt Molly, as she was gener- 
ally called, was a woman of wonderful adaptation 
to pioneer life. She met with genuine heroism 
the privations, labors, hardships and trials incident 
to widowhood, and to life on the frontiers, and had 
her reward in the respectability, the usefulness, the 
honor and virtue of her large family of sons and 
daughters. Highly esteemed was she, while living, 
for her many excellencies and matronly virtues, and 
the memory of such heroic pioneer women should 


| be gratefully cherished. She died in February, 


1837, in Licking county, Ohio. 


WILSON, THE PIONEER.—Jacob, second son of 
David, was “the pioneer Wilson” in the Licking 
valley. He came, accompanied by Evan Payne, 
in the spring of 1803, and settled upon the “ Wil- 
son section.” He built his cabin near the big 
spring, where James Haggerty lives, east of the 
North fork, about a mile north of Newark. He 
brought with him a willow switch, cut on the 
Alleghany mountains on the way out, which he 
stuck into the ground at the “big spring,” and 
which grew into a large tree and is still flourishing. 
After raising a crop of corn, which he did on the 
open land in the North fork bottom, he returned 
to Hardy county, Virginia, where his father then 
lived. . In March, 1804, he consummated a matri- 
monial contract, in pursuance of a previous agree- 
ment, with Nancy Colville, of Shenandoah county, 
Virginia, and immediately brought her to his cabin 
at the aforesaid “big spring,” where the “bride of 
the valley” entered upon her career of life in the 
wilderness. Here she witnessed, experienced, en- 
dured, and enjoyed all the varied phases of pioneer 
life, for a period of almost a quarter of a century 
of married life, and for twenty years of widowhood 
dying April 16, 1848. She was the mother of 
eight children, all of whom survived. They were 
religiously trained, and have led lives of respecta- 
bility, usefulness, and honor. The names of the 
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sons are David, James H. and Benjamin W., of 
Licking county; John, of Iowa; and Job, of 
Franklin county; and Mrs. Milligan, wife of Rob- 


ert Milligan, of Newark; Mrs. Stout, of St. Louis- | 


ville; and Mrs. Arabella Stanton, of Opelousas, 
Towa, are the daughters. 


The “Pioneer Wilson” commenced here in the 
wilderness while everything about him was in a 
imitive state. Nature had not yet been despoiled 
y the hand of man, The native savages were still 
lingering in a scattering condition, feeble, small in 
numbers, and by no means desirable neighbors. 
Birds of prey, venomous reptiles, marauding ani- 
mals, and ferocious beasts of the forest abounded. 
These natural enemies of man were more or less 
troublesome, and by frequent raids on the poultry 
yard, the chicken-coop, the pig-sty, the sheep-pen, 
and the barn-yard, rendered it a precarious busi- 
ness to raise poultry, sheep, and calves. The foxes, 
minks, weasels and skunks called for our pioneers 
poultry, as well as the hawks and owls—the 
wild-cat and the bear were fond of their young 
pigs, the sheep were called for by the wolf, and the 
panther very naturally took to his half-grown swine 
and tender calves. 
subject of this sketch was suddenly called to his 
cabin door, one morning in the autumn of 1805, 
by a great noise and commotion among his pigs, 
one of which had been seized for a breakfast, 
by a huge panther. The pig’s noisy demonstra- 
tions had very promptly drawn the attention of the 
‘dogs to his case, who came to the rescue success- 
fully, and not only relieved him, but treed the 
panther. Just at this crisis the pioneer hunter 
reached his cabin door, and spied the beast upon the 
tree, the faithful dogs surrounding it, holding him 
in check. Of course the first impulse of the back- 
woodsman was to bring his trusty rifle into use, 
which he did instanter, and the panther fell among 
the dogs at the first fire. 

Jacob died at fifty-six years of age, upon the farm 
which, from a wilderness, he had by industry, ener- 
gy, and much hard labor, converted into fruitful 
fields. And it is dueto the just man’s memory to 
‘say that none of our pioneers ever died more uni- 
versally regretted than Jacob Wilson. None more 
uniformly practiced the virtues that constitute a 
good citizen, an upright man and faithful Christian. 
None among us more faithfully discharged his du- 
ties in the varied relations of life. Jacob Wilson’s 
church relations and Christian character are pre- 
sented at more length in pioneer paper No. 32, 
and in pioneer pamphlet No. 1, written by Rev. H. 

™M. Hervey. 


Brier STATISTICS OF THE OTHER CHILDREN OF 
Wituiam Witson.—William was the fourth son, 
and came next to David. 


The incident is related that the | 


He married and had | 


eight children, four sons and four daughters. In 
his old age he lived in Belmont county, Ohio, 
where he died at the advanced age of ninety-seven 
years. He was a man of equable temperament, 
social, boyish, mild, good disposition, musical, 
and happily adapted to the enjoyment of life 
—always contented and happy. The notes from 
which we write represent that when heard from in 
his old age he was playing the violin to his grand 
and great-grandchildren. 

John was the fifth son of William Wilson. He 
married Mrs, Mary Westfall, a widow, and was the 
father of nine children, five sons and four daugh- 
ters. His widow was. still living in September, 
1869, being then nearly ninety years of age. She 
was born April 2, 1780. Her name was Mary, 
usually called Mollie. John Wilson died at Phil- 
ippi, Barbour county, West Virginia. 

Moses, the first, died when less than two years 
old, at the ancestral homestead in Hardy County, 


_ Virginia. 


Moses, the second, died there also, when thir- 
teen years old. 

James was the eighth son of William Wilson. 
He married Harriet Jimeson, and had eight chil- 
dren, five sons and three daughters. The sons 
were named in the order of their birth: William, 
Harvey, Presley, Vastine, and Isaac Newton, 
James Wilson continued to reside on a_ part 
of the old homestead until 1814 (after the decease 
of his parents), when he sold out and removed to 
Hamilton county, Ohio, where he remained three 
years, and then removed to Palestine, now Craw- 
ford county, Illinois, and- died there in 1822. 
William, Harvey, and Vastine died in Crawford 
county, Illinois. Presley died in California in 
1850, and Isaac Newton is living in Olney, IIli- 
nois. The three daughters married respectively, 
Jacob Sperry, Guy Smith, and J. D. Shepherd. 
Mrs. Sperry died at Utica, Licking county, Ohio. 
Mrs. Guy Smith removed to Iowa and died there. 

Solomon was the ninth, and youngest son of 
William Wilson. He married and had two chil- 
dren. He lived on one end of the farm of his 
father, and died in Virginia, probably on the old 
ancestral homestead. 

Elizabeth Wilson was the first daughter, and 
tenth child of William and Elizabeth Wilson. She 


| entered into the married relation with Abraham Clay- 


pool, who died May 5, 1845, she outliving him 
nearly four years. ‘They had ten children, six sons 
and four daughters, namely: Solomon, Jacob, Ann, 
Peggy, Newton, Wilson, Abel, Isaac, Sallie B, and 
Maria E. Four of the foregoing have died, to-wit: 
Solomon, Peggy, Newton and Isaac. Abraham 
Claypool and Elizabeth, his wife, lived in Randolph 
county, West Virginia, where also he died. In the 
paper which announced his death it was stated that 
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he had travelled through the Northwest Territory 
as early as 1799. Several of his youngest children 
live in Ross county, Ohio. 

Margaret Wilson, eleventh child and second 
daughter of William and Elizabeth Wilson.—She 
married Cornelius Ruddell and removed to Ken- 
tucky, and from thence into Iudiana, settling at 
Madison, or near it, in said State, probably while 
it was yet the territory of Indiana. It has not 
been ascertained certainly where she died, but it 
was probably in Indiana, and perhaps near Madi- 
son, 

The following table presents the number and 
sex of the grandchildren of William and Elizabeth 
Wilson, so far as they have been ascertained: 


NAMES. SONS. DAUGHTERS. TOTAL. 
Benjani seq. «aie ow ele ee 14 I4 28 
Ametiilballdiserc.cta cs elotie sel ararencess = 9 6 15 
Davidi eet n ets vchbise choie oe 8 4 12 
WOKEN <5 ome coon db ood dg onae 4 4 8 
NONE ar 6 cee cvoarsnr wenden es is 4 9 
James. ......--- seer eee ee eee 5 3 38 
SOOM OM a emne fevein oie eietwiel =r I I 2 
Rilizabethcctan. store ereeierera fees 6 4 Io 

Totals. ....+-ercerceseces 52 40 92 


The children of William and Elizabeth Wil- 
son died in the following places: Benjamin 
died in Clarksburgh, Harrison county, West 
Virginia; Archibald died near Newark, Licking 
county, Ohio; David died in Harrison county, 
West Virginia; William died in Belmont county, 
Ohio; John died at Philippi, Barbour county, West 
Virginia; Moses, first, died in Hardy county, Vir- 
ginia; Moses second, died in Hardy county, Vir- 
ginia; James died in Crawford county, Illinois; 
Solomon died in Virginia, probably on the old 
homestead; Elizabeth probably died in Randolph 
county, West Virginia; Margaret probably died in 
the State of Indiana. 


Witson, Dr. Joun N.—In concluding this 
family history it is but an act of simple justice to 
the memory of the late Dr. John N. Wilson to 
say that he collected most of the facts presented in 
the foregoing pages. He also wrote the first sev- 
enteen pages of manuscript, when he became so ill 
as to be unable to finish it according to his plan. 
It was his own conception, and for several years 
he was engaged, by correpondence and otherwise, 
in the collection of the information necessary to 
carry out his plan. As he had thus interested 
himself in the history and genealogy of the branch 
of the Wilsons, with which he and many others in 
the Licking valley were identified, it is meet and 
proper that a more extended notice be given of 
him. ‘To him are the descendants of their pro- 
genitor, William Wilson, indebted for the preserva- 
tion of the facts presented herewith, and for their 
publication, which he contemplated. By another 
pen the concluding pages were written—the same 


pen presents the following biographical sketch of 
the co-writer of this family history, the late Dr. 
John N. Wilson: 

The late Dr. John N. Wilson died at his resi- 
dence in Newark, Ohio, October 8, 1872, after an 
illness that extended through many months. Dur- 
ing the closing weeks of his protracted illness he 
endured much suffering, which he bore patiently 
and with philosophic composure. Dr, Wilson was 
the son of Captain Archibald Wilson, and was 
born in Shenandoah county, Virginia, November 
21, 1802, and was, therefore, near the close of his 
seventieth year when he died. Sixty-six of those 
years were spent in Newark and its vicinity, his 
father having settled near the North fork, adjoin- 
ing the then very small village of Newark, in 1806, 
Here he grew into manhood, and here our de- 
ceased friend, during the years of his early man- 
hood, acquired those habits of industry, energy, 
and enterprise in business pursuits, which so prom- 
inently characterized his laborious, useful, success- 
ful professional career. He qualified himself for 
the practice of medicine, under the direction and 
instruction of the late Dr. John J. Brice, and 
after attending a course of lectures in one of the 
medical colleges of Cincinnati, he entered upon 
the practice of his profession. This he pursued 
energetically, successfully, persistently for more 
than thirty years, having had a widely extended 
practice during all that time. Dr. Wilson entered 
upon his professional career with a hopeful, prom- 
ising future. He had had some educational ad- 
vantages denied to most of the young men who 
grew up with him. He was a member of a class 
that pursued the study of Latin, under the able in- 
struction of Rev. Thomas D. Baird, with whom also 
he was engaged in studying other branches of 
learning. His opportunities in professional studies 
were also favorable, and moreover, being endowed 
with fair intellectual powers, with sound judg- 
ment, and excellent common sense, it is not sur- 
prising that he attained the position and success 
that were the objects of his ambitious aspirations. 

Dr. Wilson was one of the most public-spirited 
citizens, and never failed to interest himself in any 
movement that promised to ameliorate the con- 
dition or promote the welfare of the people. In 
educational enterprises he always took an active 
part, and it is most probable that his influence and 
efforts tended largely to their success. It is due to 
his memory to say that his influence was always 
found in favor of good morals, and that he recom- 
mended the practice of the virtues which elevate 
and dignify mankind, upon the young men _especi- 
ally who were willing to recognize him as their 
mentor. 

The characteristic energy and other qualities of 
Dr. Wilson, as a leader, were conspicuously dis: 
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played during the Rebellion. Eminently patriotic, 
he, as a member of the “military committee,” was 
active in securing the enlistment of Licking 
county’s quota of soldiers, his only son being of 
the number. And generally, throughout the whole 
war, he was active in promoting the interests of 
the government of the country. And none did 
more to give success to our “sanitary fair” than 
Dr. Wilson; and it may be justly said in this part- 
ing tribute to his worth, that we have had none 
more truly, more patriotically devoted to the in- 
terests of our country during the perilous years of 
the Rebellion, or who had its interests more at 
heart. 

Dr. Wilson was mainly instrumental in establish- 
ing, many years ago, the ‘* Medical and Philosophi- 
cal society, of Licking county,” an association 
whose meetings were of great interest to those of 
philosophical tastes. Atheneums, lyceums, lecture 
associations, reading rooms, library companies, 


clubs, and institutions having for their object the . 


advancement of knowledge, invariably found in 
him a patron and friend. He, too, was one of the 
founders of the “Pioneer Historical and Anti- 
quarian society,” in 1867, and labored much in its 
behalf. A number of the most interesting and 
valuable of the published papers of the society, in 
which he brought matters of great historic and 
antiquarian interest under review, were the pro- 
duction of his pen. Archzology, geology, and 
ethnology were the most attractive studies. 
Integrity of character, candor and devotion to 
truth, together with those requisites of a successful 
physician already mentioned, were his predomina- 
ting characteristics. _He had an extensive fund of 
information, acquired from books and from per- 
sonal intercourse with intellectual and intelligent 
men. His reading, during the latter part of his 
life, was rather confined to his profession and to 
those sciences that incidentally related to it. In 
early life it was more varied. His knowledge had 
a wide range, embracing a great variety of subjects, 
other than the natural sciences, which, during the 
closing years of his life, were favorites with him. 
Dr. Wilson, in social life, had popular qualities, 
being a good conversationalist, and always cheer- 
fully imparted information to those that desired. 
He had a logical mind, good reasoning powers, 
and enlargement of thought. He was outspoken, 
frank, faithful to his convictions, never professing 
faith in anything falsely, nor professing belief in 
anything, without arriving at such belief by investi- 
gation and thorough examination. He was an 
acknowledged leader among us in the investigation 
of scientific truth; and as a student of nature, and 
of nature’s works and laws, he had made fair 
progress. His companionship and conversation 
were, therefore, attractive to those of similar tasies; 
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and his presence was always desirable among the 
respectable, intelligent, and most enlightened of 
social circles, ‘The small circle, especially, of his 


-chosen friends, with whom in. almost daily com- 


panionship for many years so much of pleasure ~ 
was enjoyed, highly appreciated him, and greatly 

deplore his death. They realize that the central 

figure of their little group is gone, and that none 

will be found to take his place or act his part. 

Dr. Wilson entered into the marriage relations 
with Belinda, daughter of the late Judge Holmes, 
who, however, died soon thereafter. His second 
marriage was with Sabra Newton, of Greenfield, 
Massachusetts, who deceased. June 1, 1871. A 
son and a daughter survive their parents. The 
death of Dr. Wilson created a vacancy in this 
community in which he led so active and promi- 
nent a part for so many years, that will not soon 
be filled. He is greatly missed, and his death is 
sincerely mourned by endeared relatives, and nu- 
merous acquaintances and friends. 

Dr. Wilson was honored with an unsolicited 
membership in the “American Philological so- 
ciety,” and also of other associations having in 
view the promotion of literature and science. He 
also had the distinction of being a member of 
that time-honored institution, the “American An- 
tiquarian society.” In literary, antiquarian, histor- 
ical, and scientific circles, Dr. Wilson’s intelligence 
and attainments made him an ever welcome asso- 
ciate. 


WILson, ENocu, yet living in Newark, is the 
youngest of the children of Captain Archibald Wil- 
son, and the only survivor. He is the custodian of 
the Revolutionary commission of his father, a copy 
of which appears above. He is the father of two 
children, a son and a daughter, both deceased, 
though they have left a number of children. The 
daughter married Captain Wallace. Enoch Wilson 
was born May 4, 1810, and was, therefore, but four 
years old at the time of his father’s death, in 1814, 
and was the youngest of a large family of children 
thus left without a father. But the mother was one 


‘of those heroic pioneer women who by her good 


sense, sound judgment, and many excellent quali- 
ties was admirably adapted to meet the crisis, the 
trying emergency she encountered, occasioned by 
her husband’s death. She met the crisis courageous- 
ly, discharged her duties, highly responsible as they 
were, with great fidelity and success, trained her 
children to the practice of the moral virtues, so 
that they became industrious, useful, upright, hon- 
ored men and women. All honor to the memory 
of “Aunt Nancy,” whom the writer knew so well, 
and venerated sé much, and to.all such heroic pio- 
neer mothers! Mr. Enoch Wilson has lived in 
Newark and the vicinity, nearly all his life, the ex- 
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ceptions being a short residence in Dresden, Mus- 
kingum county, and a few years that he resided in 
the Wabash valley, Indiana. He is one of our 
best known citizens, possesses intelligence and in- 
tegrity of character, has always been patriotic, pub- 
lic spirited, and a promoter of what he supposed 
would tend to advance the public welfare. Mr. 
Wilson has been often chosen to occupy positions 
of trust and responsibility, and always discharged 
the obligations that devolved upon him with fidel- 
ity and honor. One of those public trusts which 
demands integrity and honor, quite recently con- 
ferred upon him unsought, is that of a member of 
the board of trustees of our Children’s Home. 

In 1804 Captain Archibald Wilson, with his whole 
family, removed from his home on Cedar creek, in 
the northern portion of Shenandoah county, Vir- 
ginia, to the county of Wood, on the western bor- 
ders of the same State, and near to where he made 
his “tomahawk claim,” thirty years before. Here 
he remained two years when, in March, 1806, he 
removed to the Licking valley and settled upon 
the portion of the ‘“‘Wilson section” nearest the 
then four-year-old village of Newark, having previ- 
ously purchased a few hundred acres of said sec- 
tion from his brother, Colonel Benjamin Wilson. 
In the previous autumn Abraham C. Wilson, his 
oldest son, and his daughter Jane, came to the 
Licking valley and spent the winter preparing for 
the reception of their father’s family the ensuing 
spring. Captain Wilson’s effects, in part, and Mrs. 
Wilson with the smaller children, were brought up 
the Muskingum river to Zanesville in a pirogue, 
which narowly escaped wrecking on Duncan’s 
Falls. By the slipping of the pole of one of the 
boatmen, the bow of the boat was whirled out into 
the rapidly flowing current, and soon turned down 
stream with great speed, being entirely beyond con- 
trol. Before reaching the foot of the falls it passed 
by and barely escaped a large rock, which, if it had 
struck squarely, going with such great speed, would 
inevitably have wrecked it, and most likely have 
resulted in the drowning of most on board. The 
family were then taken around the falls by land. 
Their narrow escape, and the incidents connected 
with their passage, by pirogue up the Muskingum, 
were oftentimes, in after years, the subject of re- 
mark in the family circle. 

A negro boy, a slave, named Ben Wilcox, the 
property of Captain Wilson, accompanied him 
from the Shenandoah valley to Wood county, and 
from thence to Ohio. Ben and his o wner had pre- 
viously arranged that if he (Ben), who was then 
twenty years of age, would serve faithfully until he 
was twenty-four years old, that he should then be 
set free. Ben served faithfully—was a member of 
Captain Wilson’s family, in fact—and at the stipu- 
lated time not only became a free man, but for 
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many years after continued to make the Wilson 
homestead his headquarters, although at work else- 
where. He was attached to the family, especially 
the children, and they liked him. He received 
some schooling, and when free had a fair outfit of 
good clothes. 

The late Dr. Wilson related the following facts 
in connection with the journey from the Ohio river 
to the Licking valley. He said that all the family 
were on the pirogue except his brother George, his 
sister Margaret, Ben Wilcox and himself, who came 
on horseback. He, being only four years old, gen- 
erally rode behind George, sometimes behind Mar- 
garet. When their destination was reached he was 
riding with Margaret. His sister, Jane, who came 
the previous autumn, ran out of the cabin, and 
took him off the horse, and carressed and made a 
great ado over him. The house was small into 
which they entered; there was but a small clearing 
around it, enclosed by a low fence; there were 
woods and swamps all around in full view. All 
this he remembered, and also that the impression 
these surroundings produced upon his youthful 
mind were decidedly unpleasant. He further re- 
marked that what he saw on this occasion, and the 
impression produced, remained distinct on his 
mind through life, while he remembered no event 
in his life before that time, nor for a year after. 

Captain Wilson entered courageously upon pio- 
neer life in the Licking valley, after he had passed 
the meridian of life, being then fifty-seven years 
old, and of-course he and his family shared largely 
in the laborious work of clearing up the land and 
converting the wilderness into fruitful fields. He 
displayed much skill, energy and enterprise as a 
pioneer, and was distinguished for his early efforts 
in the erection of school-houses, and employing 
teachers, and generally in the promotion of educa- 
tional interests. 

Captain Wilson, upon the organization of Lick- 
ing county, in 1808, was elected one of its first 
commissioners, and continued to serve with fidel- 
ity and acceptability in said office until his death. 
His widow, who was a woman of rare excellence 
and piety, survived him twenty-two years. Being 
left a widow, with a large family of children, some 
of them young, ample opportunities presented 
themselves for the display of those superior quali- 
ties which characterized many of our pioneer wo- 
men, and for the practice of the womanly virtues 
which are the glory of the sex. Mrs. Nancy Wil- 
son was one of the most excellent of women, and 
has an honored memory that is still tenderly cher- 
ished. The fragrance of gentleness, kindness, 
charity, always pervaded her home circle—it was 
ever redolent of matronly virtues, and of Christian 
graces. She was one of the early members of the 
Presbyterian church of Newark, and died in ifs 


- 


~ communion. 
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_ Mrs. Wilson, or “Aunt Nancy,” as 
she was familiarly and almost universally called, 
was born June ro, 1770, and died in Newark, Sep- 


_ tember 23, 1836, in the sixty-seventh year of her 


- 
cA 


age. 
Captain Wilson was a man of sound judgment, 
of integrity, and of great usefulness. The impulse 
of patriotism with him was strong—his sense of 
justice and right was keen, his discrimination ac- 
curate. He was an upright and faithful public 
officer, a good neighbor, a just man, an intelligent 
citizen, a first-class pioneer. Captain Wilson was 
public-spirited, enterprising, and much given to 
taking the lead in movements tending to subserve 
public interests. He died, greatly regretted, at his 
home near Newark, March 27, 1814, in the sixty- 
fifth year of his age. But few, if any, of the early 
time settlers of Licking county had deceased be- 
fore him, whose death was deemed so great a pub- 
lic loss, for he commanded the confidence and 
respect of the community, and deservedly, too,.to 
a large extent. Captain Archibald Wilson, having 
borne himself worthily and honorably throughout 
his eventful career, and having faithfully discharged 
the duties that devolved upon him in all the rela- 
tions of life, it could not be otherwise than that he 
should be esteemed while living, and mourned in 
death. 


Witson, Mrs. Hattie, was born in Liberty 
township, Licking county, December 15, 1843. 
She was married to Charles B. Wilson, June 23, 
1870. He was born in Newark, and died March, 
1, 1876, aged forty years. Mrs- Wilson has three 
children—Alice, born March 30, 1871; Winnie- 
fred, December 26, 1873; Charles C., December 8, 
1875. Her parents, Mahlon Conard and wife, of 
Newton township, are living, and are pioneers of 
the county. Her husband learned cabinet making, 
expecting to make it his future business, but, on 
account of ill-health, was obliged to give it up. 
He then went with his father in the grocery busi- 
ness, in which he was engaged about fifteen years 
prior to his death. His father and mother, Enoch 
Wilson and wife, are now living on Locust street. 
Mrs. Wilson has a pleasant home at No. 62 Mt. 
Vernon street. 


Witson, Hon. James F.—Hon. James F. Wil- 
son is a native of Ohio, born in Newark, Licking 
county, October 19, 1828, where he continued to 
reside until April, 1853, when he removed to the 
then recently organized State of Iowa, locating at 
Fairfield, Jefferson county, and where he still re- 
sides. He studied law in Newark, first in the office 
of William B. Woods, esq., recently appointed as 
sociate justice of the supreme court of the United 
States, in place of Judge Strong, resigned; and 
completing his law studies in the office of the late 


Hon. Lucius Case, with whom he subsequently 
formed a law partnership. This partnership con- 
tinued until 1852, when for another year he con- 
tinued the practice of his profession in the courts 
of Licking county. On settling in Iowa in 1853 
he immediately entered upon the active and suc- 
cessful practice of law. He was elected a member 
of the convention for the revision of the constitu- 
tion of Iowa in 1856. In 1857 he was elected a 
member of the lower house of the general assembly 
of the State; and in 1859 he was elected a mem- 
ber of the State Senate, of which body he was 
chosen president fro fem. The governor of Iowa 
had meanwhile (in 1857) appointed him assistant 
commissioner of the Des Moines river improve- 
ment. In 1861 Hon. James F. Wilson was elected 
a member of the Thirty-seventh Congress, to serve 
out the unexpired term of the late General Samuel 
R. Curtis, who had resigned to enter the army. 
He served as a member of the judiciary commit- 
tee. He was re-elected a member of the Thirty- 
eighth, Thirty-ninth, and Fortieth Congress, serving 
throughout as chairman of the judiciary committee. 
He also served as chairman of the committee on 
unfinished business, and as a member of the com- 
mittee on the Air Line railroad to New York. Mr. 
Wilson was also one of the managers of the im- 
peachment trial of President Johnson. In March, 
1869, President Grant tendered him the position 
of Secretary of State, which he declined. In the 
same year the President appointed him a commis- 
sioner for the Pacific railroad. He accepted this 
position, and at the same time entered upon a 
course of active business pursuits and the practice 
of his profession, a line of policy which he has 
steadly pursued to the present time, uniformly and 
persistently declining official position, Hon. James 
F. Wilson is a gentleman of ability and decided 
talents, and always acquitted himself handsomely 
in whatever public stations he has occupied. He 
sustained the war measures and the policy of the 
Republican party generally, while a member of 
Congress, with much ability, and held a high rank 
in that body as an outspoken, earnest patriot, and 
as astatesman of more than ordinary shrewdness 
and foresight. As a thinker he is cool, deliberate, 
judicious, profound, philosophic. In argument he 
is logical, and able to present the strong points in 
all questions of law or politics, that he has fully 
considered. It is but truth to say of Hon. James 
F. Wilson, that he is a good lawyer, a close thinker, 
a writer of ability, a philosophic statesman, a good 
speaker, a man of integrity, and a conscientious 
politician, who, on all suitable occasions, gives free 
utterance to his convictions. 


Witson, SAMUEL, saddler and harness maker.— 
He was born in Salem, Massachusetts, October 4, 
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1812; came to Newark in 1839, and was married 
to Mary Cordelia Sites, April 12, 1842. Mrs. Wil- 
son was born in Harrisonburgh, Rockingham 
county, Virginia, March 27, 1821. They have five 
daughters—Amanda H., born April 8, 1843, who 
is now the wife of George Markley, furniture dealer 
in Newark; MalindaS., born October 16, 1845, died 
May 25, 1853; Anna E., born December 31, 1847, 
now the wife of Warren Wright; Mary Effinger, 
born June 17, 1850. Mrs. Wilson is the daughter 
of William Sites, an old pioneer of Licking county, 
who died when Mrs. Wilson was but fourteen years 
old. Her mother is yet living with Mr. Thomas 
Sites, on Locust street, at the age of seventy-eight 
years, 


Wine, Hon. Lucius B.—Mr. Wing, born in Wil- 
mington, Vermont, November 15, 1852, is the 
son of Bane and Thirza Flint Wing. He came to 
Newark in 1855, was married to Mary M. M. May- 
hew, of Charlemont, Massachusetts, May 31, 1855, 
and has three children—Charles M., Mary La 
Salle, and Julia M. Mr. Wing is one of our most 
active, energetic, enterprising business men, now 
engaged very extensively in agricultural pursuits, 
chiefly in Illinois, where he has large landed inter- 
ests. He has also been many years engaged in the 
banking business, his partners at present being 
Willis Robbins and D. C. Winegarner. His tastes 
being largely in the line of agriculture, he has often 
been elected to the office of director or president 
of the Licking County Agricultural society; he has 
also been, for a number of years, serving as a 
member of the Ohio State board of agriculture, is 
now the president of the board, a position he has 
occupied for a year, discharging its onerous and 
responsible duties energetically and successfully, 
and with general acceptability. Hon. Lucius B. 
Wing is one of our most judicious, intelligent, public- 
spirited business men, ever ready to lend a helping 
hand to any movement that promises to promote 
the public welfare. He is a gentleman of varied 
and extensive information, of generous impulses, 
of unexceptionable habits, genial and popular so- 
cially, of undoubted integrity of character, and 
exemplary in all the relations of life. 


WotvertTon, N. S., dyer and scourer, No. 125 
Fourth street, between Main and Canal streets.— 
He was born in Mt. Vernon, Ohio, March 1, 1844. 
His father, Clement B. Wolverton, came to Ohio 
some time in 1830. He was a native of North- 
umberland county, Pennsylvania. He married 
Miss Louisa Lauderbaugh, by whom he had three 
sons and four daughters, two of whom are yet liv- 
ing, John B. and the subject of this notice. The 
parents died near Gambier, Knox county, Ohio. 
Mr. Wolverton lived on a farm until he was eigh- 
teen years of age, when he commenced his present 


From his long experience he is well 
He was married to 
They have five 


business. 
qualified to give satisfaction. 
Catharina C. Warner in 1870. 
children. 


Woops, EzeKIEL S., was among the oldest citi- 
zens of Licking county. He was born in Wash- 
ington county, Kentucky, December 25, 1791. 
At that early day schools were very few and young 
Woods grew up deprived of the educational privi- 
leges of the present more favored period. The 
greater part of his life was spent in the avocation 
of a farmer. In May, 1818, he came by himself 
to Newark, Ohio, where he engaged in general 
merchandise, which business he followed for some 
eighteen years. On September 11, 1823, he mar- 
ried Sarah J. Burnham, of Zanesville, Ohio, who 
was born November 20, 1800. By this marriage 
he had four children—William B., Charles R., 
Mary B., and Eliza W. Mrs. Woods died April 
17, 1841. She was devotedly attached to the 
church of her choice—the Second Presbyterian of 
Newark—of which she was a faithful member. 
She was distinguished for her benevolent nature, 
for her kind attentions in the sick chamber, and 
for her charities towards the poor. Her loss was 
deeply felt in her family circle, which comprised 
four children, the oldest being only seventeen. In 
1836 Mr. Woods closed out his mercantile busi- 
ness, and was employed in superintending his farm- 
ing interests and in dealing in real estate. For 
quite a number of years he, paid considerable at- 
tention to the raising of blooded stock, which was 
always with him a favorite employment. In May, 
184~, Mr. Woods’ second companion was Mrs. 
Harriet Munson, of Granville, whose maiden name 
was Warner. She was a native of Vermont. Mary 
B., the oldest daughter, married George W. Many- 
penny, of Zanesville, and is now a resident of Co- 
lumbus. He was for many years one of the Ohio 
canal commissioners. Eliza W. became the 
wife of Mr. Willard Warner, of Newark. Mr. 
Warner was once a member of the United States 
Senate. Mrs. Warner is now deceased. In the 
late war Mr. Woods was represented by his two 
sons, William B. and Charles R., and also by one 
son-in-law, Mr. Warner, the three families of whom 
he took care of while the husbands were in the 
army. He died February 7, 1880. 


*Woops, JupGe WILLIAM B., was born in New- 
ark, Ohio, graduated at Yale college in 1845, was 
admitted to the bar in Ohio on November 3, 1847, 
and commenced the practice of law at Newark 
with S. D. King, esq., under the firm of King & 
Woods. Was elected mayor of Newark in April, 
1856, and re-elected in 1857. In October, 1857, 


*From the Licking county A ¢/as. 
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was elected to the Ohiohouse of representatives from 
Licking county. On the assembling of the legisla- 
ture, in January, 1858, was elected speaker of the 
house, and served as such during two sessions. 
In October, 1859, was re-elected to the house of 
representatives, and served to the final adjourn- 
ment of the legislature, in May, 1861. In Sep- 
tember, 1861, was appointed lieutenant colonel 
Seventy-sixth Ohio volunteer infantry, taking rank 
from November 4, 1861. On August 22, 1863, 
was commissioned colonel Seventy-sixth Ohio vol- 
unteer infantry. Brevetted brigadier general, to 
date from January 12, 1865, for faithful and con- 
tinued service as an officer in the Atlanta and 
Savannah campaigns. Promoted to full rank of 
brigadier general May 3, 1865. Brevetted a major 
general, to rank from March 13, 1865, for gallant and 
meritorious services during the war. During the 
war he served at the battles of Fort Donelson, 
Shiloh, Arkansas Post, the sieges of Vicksburgh and 
Jackson, Mississippi; was engaged in the cam- 
paign against Atlanta, marched with Sherman to 
the sea, and from Savannah, through South Caro- 
lina, to Raleigh, North Carolina, when the sur- 
render of Lee and Johnston put an end to the war. 
Marched with General Sherman to Washington, 
and commanded the advance brigade of his army 
in the great review in May, 1865. Soon after was 
ordered to Mobile on military duty. Remained 
there until February 17, 1866, when he was honor- 
ably mustered out of service. In 1868 he was 
elected chancellor of the middle chancery division 
at Alabama; served as chancellor until December 
22, 1869, when he was appointed United States 
circuit judge for the fifth circuit, comprising the 
States of Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana and Texas, which position he has held 
with marked ability; and it is generally conceded 
that no better appointment could have been made. 
As an officer, he commanded the respect and con- 
fidence of his regiment, and was brave and fearless 
in the defence of the Union. Judge Woods is 
now in his prime. He is a man of marked ability, 
of the strictest integrity, of courteous manners, 
and is an honor to the county which claims his 
birth. He was appointed in 1850 one of the asso- 
ciate judges of the supreme court of the United 
States. 


* Woops, GENERAL CHARLES R., is the second 
son of the late Ezekiel S. Woods, esq., of New- 
ark, Ohio, of which place he is a_ native. 
His boyhood was passed upon his father’s farm. 
When about seventeen years of age, he was 
placed under the instruction of Rev. R. K. Nash, 
of Worthington. At the age of nineteen, he en- 
tered the West Point Military academy as a cadet, 


* For military history, see page 346. 


where he graduated in June, 1852. Since that 
time to the latter part of 1874 Mr. Woods has been 
engaged in the United States military service. He 
began as second lieutenant in First infantry regular 
service, in 1852, was promoted to captain of the 
Ninth on April 1, 1861, and to major of the 
Eighteenth on April 20, 1864, to lieutenant colonel 
of the Thirty-third July 28, 1866, and to colonel 
of the Second on February 18, 1874. Brevetted 
lieutenant colonel on the fourth of July, 1863, for 
gallant and meritorious services at the capture of 
Vicksburgh, Mississippi; colonel November 24, 
1863, for gallant and meritorious services at the 
battle of Chattanooga, Tennessee; brigadier general 
March 13, 1865, for gallant and meritorious ser- 
vices ia battles before Atlanta, Georgia; and 
major-general March 13, 1865, for gallant and 
meritorious services at the battle of -Bentonville, 
North Carolina. He was mustered into service as 
colonel of the Seventy-sixth Ohio volunteer in- 
fantry, on October 13, 1861, and as brigadier- 
general of volunteers August 22, 1863. Brevetted 
major-general November 22, 1864, for long-con- 
tinued services, and for special gallantry at Gris- 
woldsville, Georgia. Mustered out of volunteer 
service September 1, 1866. Retired from regular 
service December 14, 1874. On the second of 
August, 1860, General Woods was married to Miss 
Cecelia Impey, eldest daughter of Robert and 
Frances Impey, of Newark, Ohio. She was born 
March 1, 1842. Her mother was a daughter 
of Hon. William Stanbery, of Newark. General 
Woods has had a family of three sons and one 
daughter: William E., born in Philadelphia May 5, 
1861; Robert I., born in Newark, Ohio, Sep- 
tember 28, 1862; George H., born in Newport, 
Kentucky, May 28, 1866; Frances B., born at Fort 
Wallace, Kansas, March 13, 1870. 


WotTRING, JONATHAN, M. D., was born in Wash- 
ington county, Pennsylvania, on the first day of 
September, 1828. He is the son of Abraham and 
Elizabeth Wotring, and the third child of a family 
of eleven children, all of whom are now living. 
Mr. Wotring received his education in the Wash- 
ington college, at Washington, Pennsylvania, where 
he graduated in 1848. He commenced the study 
of medicine with Dr. F. J. Lemoyne, of Washing- 
ton, Pennsylvania, with whom he read several years, 
and then graduated at the medical university of 
Pennsylvania, in 1853. He began the practice of 
medicine in his native county a short time after 
his graduation, where he remained ten years. In 
1863, he was commissioned assistant surgeon of 
the Eighty-third Pennsylvania regiment, which po- 
sition he held about six months, Then, on account 
of bad health, he was cgmpelled to resign his posi- 
tion and return home. In the fall of 1864 he went 
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to Wisconsin, and after regaining his health, he 
again commenced the practice of medicine in Prai- 
rie du Sac and Sauk City, Wisconsin, where he re- 
mained about nine years. Then he moved to Ne- 
gaunee, Michigan, in 1873, remained about three 
months, and then returned to his native home, 
where he remained a few months. In the spring 
of 1874 he moved to Newark, where he has since 
been. engaged in his profession. In 1874 he re- 
ceived the appointment of United States examin- 
ing surgeon for Licking county, which position he 
is now holding. He has been medical director of 
the Union Life association, of Newark, since 1878. 
In 1861 he was united in marriage with Miss Mary 
E. Dille, of Newark, daughter of Israel Dille. 
They have three sons and one daughter. 


WuLrxHoop, JOHN, drayman.—He was born in 
Germany, May 12, 1843, and went to New York 
city when he was seventeen years old; was married 
July 21, 1871, to Matilda Finch. They are the 
parents of four children—John, born April ro, 
1872; Henry, who died July 8, 1876, aged fourteen 
months; Annie, who died May 22, 1877, aged two 
days; Carl William, born September 7, 1878. Mr. 
Wulthoop came to Newark, May 25, 1876, and 
has followed draying ever since. His wife’s mother 
is living in New York city, in the seventy-ninth 
year of her age. 


WYLIE, ALEXANDER, is the proprietor of the . 


popular dry goods store located on the south side 
of the public square, well known to the trading 
public as the “county dry goods store.” The 
place may be easily found from the fact that a 
neatly executed model of the court house is ele- 
vated upon a post in front of the building. Mr. 
Wylie’s main salesroom on the first floor is one 
hundred and thirty-five feet deep, and full of goods 
from floor to ceiling. He has succeeded in build- 
ing up a large trade, and devotes all his time and 
energies in trying to please and supply his custo- 
mers. Everything in the line of fancy and staple 
dry goods is kept here at prices that defy competi- 
tion. The second floor, one hundred feet in 
length, is used as a carpet room, where carpets of 
all kinds and styles are kept, from the cheapest 
hemp to the best brussels. The establishment is 
first class in every particular. 


NEWTON TOWNSHIP. 


WILLIAMS, JOHN, farmer, was born in North 
Wales, April 15, 1820, emigrated to America at 
the age of twenty-one, landing in Philadelphia; 
came to Newark in 1849, and worked as a day 
laborer, April 6, 1855, he married Elizabeth 
Jones, who was born in Wales in 1826. They had 
three children—David, born March 14, 1856; 
Catharine, born November 15, 1858, and Edwin 


J., born April 4, 1860, the latter being the only one 
living. In 1847 he purchased forty-nine acres of 
land in this township, upon which he erected a 
house and barn, and now has a comfortable home. 


PERRY TOWNSHIP. 


Wattace, W. R., physician, post office Perry- 
ton.—Dr. Wallace is a native of Muskingum coun- 
ty, and was born in 1848. After a thorough liter- 
ary course at Muskingum college, New Concord, 
he chose medicine as a profession, and to get the 
benefits of the best educational advantages possi- 
ble, attended the medical college at Columbus, 
Ohio, where he graduated in 1880. He then fo- 
cated in Elizabethtown, where he has in a few 
months gained quite an enviable reputation as a 
successful practitioner. He has enjoyed all the 
advantages of the best medical instruction, and can 
always be found attending to his professional duties. 


WILLeEy, THomas (deceased), was born in Cul- 
peper county, Virginia, July 7, 1808; came to 
Ohio and was married to Miss Lucinda Iden, in 
1830; she was born in Loudoun county, Virginia, 
in 1813, and came to Ohio two years later; they 
had twelve children: Matilda Ann, George W., 
William S., Mary J., Thomas Jefferson, Francis, 
Lucinda, John H., Catharine, Liza, Lulicia, and 
James B. Mr. Thomas Willey died in 1867. 
John H. Willey was born in 1846, and was mar- 
ried in 1867 to Miss Mary J. Weekley ; they have 
had five children: Ira C., twelve years; Carrie B., 
ten years; Dollie M., eight years; Alva, seven years 
and six months; Dora D., four years. John H. 
owns the home farm of one hundred and thirty-’ 
four acres in the township, and is a progressive 
farmer; is township trustee; took an active part in 
the late war, going out in company E, One Hun- 
dred and Eighty-fifth Ohio volunteer infantry. 
William W. went out.in the Seventy-sixth ; Thomas 
J. went into the service and was captured on the 
third of July, and was in various rebel prisons 
until the eighth of December. 


WELLS, LEONIDAS SUMMERFIELD, Delaware, 
Ohio, son of Richard and Marinda Wells, was 
born near Hanover, Licking county, Ohio, Decem- 
ber 3, 1845. His father was bornin Anne Arundel 
county, Maryland, February 4, 1799. After work- 
ing in the Union, Savage & Elliotts cotton mills, 
he learned the carpenter and joiners trade in the 
city of Baltimore. He came to Ohio in 1827, lo- 
cating at Utica, and three years later on his farm 
near Appleton. Soon after came his parents, 
Thomas Wells (of English origin) and Thomatha 
(whose parents, Duvalls, were of French descent), 
with their three sons and two daughters. Richard 
married Marinda Denman February 16, 1845, who 
was born near Hanover, June 24. 1813. Her 
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father, Phillip Denman, son of Matthias and 
Rhoda (Elstone), and grandson of Joseph Den- 
man, whose wife was Catharine Townley, sister to 
Lord Townley, of England, came to Ohio from 
New Jersey in 1803, and settled on Rocky fork, 
and about six years later married Amelia Fox, a 
native of Glastenbury, Connecticut. L. S. Wells 
moved with his parents to Delaware, Ohio, in 1861, 
and entered the Ohio Wesleyan university, and 
after teaching about three years, mostly in Preble 
county, graduated with the class of 1868, and im- 
mediately entered the employ of Wilson, Hinkle 
& Co., as general agent for their school publica- 
tions, with headquarters at Newark. His father 
died May 27, 1870, soon after which he engaged 
in the book trade in Marysville, Ohio. In 1873 
he formed with T. C. O’Kane, the firm of T. C. 
O’Kane & Wells, publishers and booksellers, at 
Delaware, Ohio, from which he withdrew in 1878. 
He married Miss Mary Elizabeth Battenfield in 
1878, who was born in Centerburg, Ohio, August 
18, 1848. She was the daughter of Elias and 
Ann (Waldruff) Battenfield, the former born in 
Tennessee, June 19, 1813, and the latter in New 
York State, August 24, 1817, and were married 
February 14, 1842. The latter died April 3, 1878. 
After travelling for H. W. Derby & Co., Columbus, 
about six months, he took charge of the Ohio 
agency of the school books of A. S. Barnes & Co., 
New York, which position he held until the close 
of the agency in 1880, when he again opened a 
book store in Delaware, in which he is now en- 
gaged. 
ST. ALBANS TOWNSHIP. 

Wess, STILEs, was born October 10, 1804, ten 
miles west of Utica, New York. He has followed 
farming nearly all his life. He ran a packet from 


_ Syracuse to Albany on the canal; he also worked 


- the then unbroken wilderness. 


at carpentering about one year; remained at home 
with his parents, Ephraim and Allie Stiles, until he 
was about twenty-two years of age. He married 
Julia Ann Hosman; they have six children, five 
living: Henry, Ephraim, Jennette, Laura, and 
Lucy Ann. His wife dying he next married 
Mahala Myer, and by this union had three chil- 
dren, only one of whom is living, Jane, born 
December 9, 1847. Mr. Webb emigrated to Huron 
county about 1813, and from there moved to this 
county where he purchased sixty acres of land in 
He has been an 
honest, economical, hard-working man, and has 
made himself a comfortable home. His last wife 
is dead, and he makes his home with his son 


Ephraim, where he is passing his declining years. 


Wess, Epuraim, farmer, was born September 
4, 1834, near New London, Huron county, Ohio. 
He with his father came to Licking about 1836; 


he remained with his father until his marriage with 
Cornelia Emery, November 8, 1856, who was born 
June 20, 1837, near North Belgrade, Maine. 
They have two children: Clarissa, born October 
21, 1857, and who married John Hammond; 
Ettie was born January 30, 1864, and remains 
with her parents. ‘They have lived in Granville 
and St. Albans townships ever since their marriage 
and are now living on what is known as the Stiles 
Webb homestead, that his father purchased about 
1836. 


WILLIAMS, WILLIAM T., farmer and stock grower, 
born in New York city, January 27, 1835, the son 
of William and Guen Williams, who emigrated to 
the United States about 1823. His parents came 
to his present home in October, 1837, at which 
time the land was wholly uncleared. He received 
a common school education, and during the years 
1856 and 1857, he travelled through Illinois and 
Kansas. He enlisted in the Twenty-second Ohio 
volunteer infantry, company D, organized at 
Alexandria, September, 1861, and participated in 
the following engagements: Siege of Fort Donel- 
son, February 13, 14, and 15, 1862; battle 
of Shiloh, April 6 and 7; siege of Corinth, 
April 29 to May 30, 1862; battle of Corinth, 
October 3, and 4, 1862; skirmish at Yorkville, 
Tennessee, January 28, 1863; siege of Vicksburgh, 
June 4, to July 27, 1863; capture of Little Rock, 
Arkansas, September 10, 1863; from which date 
to November 18, 1864, he was engaged in guard- 
ing railroads and scouting ‘after guerillas. He 
was discharged at Camp Dennison, and - re- 
turned to the peaceful pursuits of agriculture. 
He was married June 5, 1866, to Mary Nichols, 
by whom he has three children: Jessie, Frank, 
and Crissie, all living. His father died about 
1852, and his mother still lives in Pataskala, at the 
ripe age of seventy-three years. 


Woop, ABNER (deceased), dealer in stock, 
Alexandria, Ohio; was born June 4, 1817. 
The family emigrated to Muskingum county, at 
quite an early day, purchasing the present Clay- 
pool farm. Hemarried Miss Helen M. Cornell, 
March 31, 1859, and died February 21, 1862. 
Mr. Wood was one of the leading Masons in Lick- 
ing county, taking all of the degrees that can be 
taken in the United States. Mrs. Wood, his 
widow, is a daughter of the late Archibald and 
Sarah Cornell, of St. Albans township. Archibald 
Cornell was born in Connecticut, October 4, 1792, 
and died August 27, 1856. He was an active 
member of the Masonic fraternity at Johnstown, 
Ohio. His wife, whose maiden name was Sarah 
Peck, was born in Nova Scotia, February 6, 1799, 
died August 2,°1849. About 1853 Mr. Cornell 
married Mrs. Converse (mother of George L, Con- 
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verse, of Columbus). Mr. Cornell came to Lick- 
ing county about 1805, locating at Granville, and 
assisting in cutting the first large oak tree cut in 
Granville township. His father, Gideon Cornell, 
and grandfather of Mrs. Wood, was the first per- 
son buried in the Granville cemetery. The pres- 
ent Cornell family spring from one of the best 
families of old Connecticut. They are of English 
descent. 


WRIGHT, WILLIAM J., carpenter and joiner, Alex- 
andria, Ohio, was born July 18, 1815, on one of the 
Bermuda Islands. He came to New York State in 
1822. He married Martha Mead, September 5, 
1835. She was born January 11, 1819, in Wayne 
county, New York. They have had eleven chil- 
dren—Francis J., born January 26, 1837; Silas, 
born October 17, 1839; William H., born Decem- 
ber 8, 1841; Benjamin F., born November 29, 
1843; Mary, born June 8, 1845; Weltha, born 
February 22, 1847; Milton, born March 26, 1851; 
Ida, born May 9, 1853; George S., born Septem- 
ber 9, 1857; May, born July 6, 1859; Charley, 
April 18, 1862. Benjamin F. died June 7, 1844; 
Mary died December 8, 1848; Milton died Janu- 
ary 25, 1852; Silas died August 18, 1858; William 
H. died February 21, 1861. Henry Wright, father 
of the subject of this sketch, traded in the West 
India islands. He married Elizabeth Dickerson 
about 1813 or 1814, on one of the Bermuda Islands, 
where the subject of this sketch was born. Mr. 
Wright ranks among the intelligent men of St. 
Albans township. He has reared a large and inter- 
esting family. 

UNION TOWNSHIP. 


WYLIE, EPHRAIM, dry goods, post office Hebron, 
was born in this township in1850. His father was 
born in Virginia in 1803, and died in Licking 
township in 1866; his mother was born in Ireland, 
county Armagh, in 1807, and came to America in 
1811. E. Wylie came to Hebron in January, 1866, 
and engaged in the dry goods business on the 
north side of Main street, where he has, by square- 
dealing, gained public confidence and a large 
patronage. He is one of the representative busi- 
ness men of the place; he is the second lieutenant 
of the “Atherton guards,” his commission bearing 
date December 7, 1877. 


WASHINGTON TOWNSHIP. 


Witson, ABeEL.—This gentleman was a native of 
Hardy county, Virginia; born in 1799, and was 
brought to this county in 1805, and died at his 
residence near Utica, April 14, 1870, aged seven- 
ty-one years. His wife, and a number of children 
survive him. Mr. Wilson was a man of character, 


of intelligence, of integrity, of purity of purpose, - 


and was most exemplary in all the relations of life, 


He was a member of the Presbyterian church, de- 
voted to the institutions of Christianity, and dis- 
tinguished for regularity of habits and correct 
deportment. 


Witson, JESSE, farmer, was born in Washing- 
ton township, August 23, 1834. His father came 
from Virginia, Hardy county, in 1805, with his 
mother. His grandfather had been here and 
started back for his family, and on his way he died. 
His wife, nothing loth, came on to Licking county 
with her family; among her children was the father 
of the subject of this sketch who was about six years 
of age. The farm on which the subject of this 
sketch lives was purchased in 1809 for two hundred 
and fifty dollars per acre; it was all timber; but one 
tree was cut, and that was a bee tree. The father 
of the subject of this sketch first settled in Lick- 
ing county, in Newark, on one thousand acres of 
land, and at that time was Fairfield county. He 
moved on the farm in Washington township, in 
1821. He built a log cabin, cleared three acres of 
land and set out an orchard, and in 1822 was mar- 
ried to Mary Forry, September 19; she was a 
daughter of Daniel Forry, sr., and was born in 
Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, August 11, 1797. 
After his marriage he went on to his place, where 
he remained clearing and making improvements 
until his death, which occurred April 14, 1870, and 
was seventy-one years of age. There were of this 
family of children, six girls and two boys. The 
The subject of this sketch is the sixth member of 
the fam@y. At his father’s death, he purchased 
the interest of the other heirs and is living on the 
homestead with his mother. His sisters are all 
married and living in other parts of the county. 
His brother is married and lives in Utica. Mr. 
Wilson has two hundred and fifty-five acres of land 
and carries on a general farming business. He 
served in the one hundred days’ service as second 
lieutenant, company A, served his time and was 
mustered out at camp Chase, in September, 1864; 
was in one engagement at John Browns school 
house, Maryland, on the Potomac river. Mr. Wil- 
son is a man in the prime of life, and one of the 
leading citizens of the township. 

CITY OF NEWARK. 

Younc, Hon. Grorce M.—This gentleman was 
once a prominent man in Licking county—prom- 
inent as a business man, prominent in social, po- 
litical and religious circles. He was mayor of 
Newark from 1839 to 1843. Mr. Young was of 
Irish parentage, born in Bethlehem, Litchfield 
county, Connecticut, and died in Dayton, August 
30, 1878, at the age of seventy-six years, his birth 
having occurred in 1802. He-was elected twice to 
the office of mayor of Dayton and held other posi- 
tions there of trust and responsibility. Mr. Young 
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always favored the moral enterprises of the times, 
and his influence was given to temperance, virtue 
and religion. He had industry, intelligence and 
enterprise, and is most kindly remembered as a 
companionable, genial gentleman, of great affability 
-of manners, and of kindly disposition. 


Younc, Uzat—father of James Young, was born 
in Newark, New Jersey, March 19, 1774. Hiswife 
_ was Comfort Tichenor, of the same place. 

The family record: Eliza, born August 20, 
1797; James, born February 16, 1799; Mary, born 
February 2, 1802. Mrs. Young died June 26, 
1807. Mr. Young married for a second com- 
panion, Sarah Tichenor, by whom he had one son, 
Daniel, born April 5, 1810. Mr. Young came 
with his family to Ohio in November, 1816, and 
was five weeks on the road. He settled in New- 
ark, where he opened a boot and shoe establish- 
ment which he conducted for a short time, and 
then purchased a tract of land near the town, and 
spent the remainder of his life in farming. He 


embraced religion in early manhood, and, at a later 


period, connected himself with the First Presby- 
terian church in Newark. In his decease, the com- 
munity lost a most valuable citizen. 


Younc, JamMes.—This gentleman has been a 
resident of Newark nearly sixty years; he was 
born in Newark, New Jersey, February 16, 1799. 
His boyhood and early manhood were spent upon 
the shoemaker’s bench, under the supervision of 
his father, at which trade he was placed at the age 
of ten. His mother died when he was seven years 
old. He came to Ohio with the family about the 
1816, and located in Newark where he was engaged 
in conducting the boot and shoe making business 
_ about forty years. When he was between ten and 

eleven years of age, being very anxious to go to 
school, he proposed to his father that if he would 
let him go to school one summer, he would obligate 
himself to perform two-thirds of a regular day’s 
work each day. His father accepted the proposi- 
tion, and the son made good his promise, perform- 
_ ing his full task each day, running nearly a mile to 
the school-house and back. Mr. Young says to- 
day that he looks back to that year as a period of 
' his life made very important by the formation of 
habits of self-denial and industry. He was con- 
_ verted at the age of eleven, and when about eigh- 
teen years old, he made a public profession of 
religion, and connected himself with the First 
Presbyterian church of Newark, Ohio, and upon 
the organization of the Second church, in 1836, he 
-became one of its first members, and was elected 
an elder in the same year, which position he has 
occupied for upwards of thirty years. For a num- 
ber of years he was also superintendent of the 


Sabbath-school. 
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In 1837 Mr. Young, with a sagacity worthy of 
commendation, secured for the church the west 
half of the lot upon which the present beautiful 
edifice stands. 

In 1819 Mr. Young married Sarah Trindle, 
daughter of William Trindle, of Newark. She was 
born in Pennsylvania January 12, 1799. Their 
children were: Harriet, born March 5, 1821, and 
died March 28, 1821; William, born February 10, 
1823, and died October 14, 1823; Matilda A, 
born July 8, 1825; Lavina, born in 1828, and died 
April 22, 1829. Matilda married Robert P. 
Moore, of Newark, February 8, 1848, and reared a 
considerable family. Mr. Moore is extensively en- 
gaged in the stock business. Mrs. Young died 
June 15, 1865. She united withthe First Presby- 
terlan church of Newark at an early age, upon a 
public profession of her Christian faith, led a very 
useful, consistent Christian life, was beloved by a 
very large circle of acquaintances, and doubly en- 
deared in her family circle. 

From 1827 to 1868 Mr. Young was employed as 
an agent, under power of attorney, for the heirs of 
one of the original proprietors of Newark, to im- 
prove rents and sell their lands, including town 
lots and outside property. The duties of this trust 
Mr. Young faithfully discharged, turning over to 
the heirs the entire proceeds of their property. 

October 25, 1825, three acres and a half were 
purchased by Mr. Young for the sum of sixty-five 
dollars. This land lies now in the heart of New- 
ark, a part of which has for nearly fifty years con- 
stituted his residence site. It is probably the only 
property in the city, owned by the same person 
from the date of purchase till the present time, 
1880. 

Mr. Young has served in several public trusts, 
among them may be mentioned that of township 
treasurer, city treasurer and a member of the city 
council. He has also been called upon, and ap- 
pointed to the work of settling a number of estates. 

Mr. Young, as was: his father, is one of those 
quiet, peaceable, modest men who form the most 
valuable portion of the community. After retiring 


from his mechanical avocation in 1854, he engaged 


in conducting a farming interest, in which he con- 
tinued till the year 1873, when he retired from that 
field of labor and devoted parts of the year 1873 
and 1874 in erecting the new and commodious 
residence that himself and family now occupy, and 
at the ripe old age of eighty-two, retired from the 
more active duties of life, with the hope of spend- 
ing the remainder of his days in the enjoyment of 
his life’s labors until the Master shall see fit to call 


him hence. 
NEWTON TOWNSHIP. 


Younc, Danret, farmer, was born in Newark, 
New Jersey, April 5, 1810; came to Licking county 
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with his father at the age of six; at the age of eigh- 
teen he learned the trade of carpenter with John 
Wolf. He continued working at his trade in vari- 
ous places until 1833, when he enlisted in the First 
regiment of dragoons, company D, Captain David 
Hunter, and went on an exploring expedition to 
the Rocky Mountains. They went to Jefferson 
baracks, St. Louis, where they received supplies, 
and from there to Fort Gibson, where they win- 
tered. In May, 1834, they were sent south after 
the Indians, crossing the headwaters of the Rio 
Grande; captured two Indians; went to the moun- 
tains in the vicinity of Pike’s Peak, where they re- 
mained a short time, and returned to Fort Gibson 
in the fall of 1834. He was discharged June 1, 
1835, and returned home, where he resumed work 
at his trade. In 1836 he purchased a canal-boat, 
which he run until 1838, when he sold out, and 
went to Mississippi, where he remained until 1840, 
when he returned to Newark. Purchasing some 
horses, he took them to Mississippi, sold them, and 
remained there working at his trade until 1849, 
when he again returned home. Remaining but 
a short time, he went to Cincinnati, purchased 
horses, sugar, whiskey, flour, pork and dried beef, 
taking this cargo to Fort Adams, Mississippi, and 
selling it; remaining there working at his trade 
until 1856. He then returned to Newark, and 
soon purchased two hundred and eleven acres of 
land, where he now resides. The same year he 
went west to Des Moines, Iowa; from there to 
Davenport, then to St. Louis, and, finally, to Cin- 
cinnati, where he purchased another cargo similar 
to the other, took it to Mississippi, and sold it, 
after which he remanied working at his trade until 
March, 1857, when he returned again to this coun- 
ty. He made another trip south with a cargo the 
same year, but returend home immediately after 
selling out, and has remained here ever since. 
February 22, 1859, he married Rachel Ann Fry, 
who was born July 4, 1835. They had nine chil- 
dren, seven sons and two daughters; six of these 
are living. After his marriage he removed to his 
farm, and has been successful as a farmer. 


ST. ALBANS TOWNSHIP. 


Yate, Rev. A. W., pastor of the Baptist church, 
Alexandria, and editor and publisher of the Church 
and Flome, a very neat monthly periodical, noticed 
elsewhere in this volume. Rev. Yale was born in 
Osceola, Warren county, Ohio, October 9, 1848. 
His father’s family went to Iowa in 1849, settling at 
Plymouth. In 1852 his father went to California, 
where he remained till 1865. In 1853 his mother 
returned to Ohio, living there till 1865, when she 
went to Cottonwood Falls, Kansas, where her hus- 
band joined her. He lived until September, 1867. 
In 1868 A. W. Yale joined the Kansas militia, 
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serving two years. In 1870 he began to learn the 
printing business in the office of the Chase County 
Banner. The Banner was soon supplanted by the 
Central Kansas Index, in whose office Mr. Yale 
served his apprenticeship, and not long after, pur- 
chased an interest in the paper. In the winter of 
1871 he moved the material to Wichita, and started 
the Wichita Tribune which existed but a short 
time. He edited the Winfield Messenger during 
the political campaign of 1872. October 28th of 
that year, Mr. Yale was married to Miss Carrie 
Sheare. In December he started the McPherson 
Messenger when there were only six houses in the 
village, now a thriving city. In 1874 Mr. Yale left 
Kansas, and went to Illinois where he lived one 
year and a half, and then came to Ohio. He en- 
tered Denison university in 1878. July 1, 1880, he 
went to Alexandria; the fifteenth, was ordained to 
the ministry of the Baptist church, and not long 
after, began his labors as pastor of the congregation 
in Alexandria, where he is now laboring effectively 
and earnestly for his Master. In addition to his 
pulpit labors, he now conducts his periodical, re- 
ferred to, which he began October, 1880. 


ADDENDA: 


In the preparation of works of the nature of 
county histories considerable matter must be omit- 
ted in its proper place, owmg to the failure of per- 
sons possessing the same to furnish it in time, and 
because many events of importance occur after the 
forms go to press. 

In this work every item of history that could be 
obtained to the close of the year 1880 was gathered, 
and if received too late for insertion in its proper 
place, it is preserved in the addenda. 

In this will be found several family histories, a 
copy of a “power of attorney” from General 
George Washington, the “‘ Black Horse tavern,” the 
muster rolls of two companies, who went out in the 
War of 1812 from this county, the opening of the 
Children’s Home, and officers of the agricultural 
society, elected for the year 1881, all furnished 
after their proper forms had gone to press. 

ALMOND, JAMES S., farmer, son of Thomas 
and Mary Almond, was born in Patterson, New 
Jersey, December 3, 1834; was brought to 
Ohio by his father in 1836, locating in Seneca 
county. The subject of this sketch remained with 
his father until he arrived at the age of twenty-one 


years. He then engaged as fireman on the Balti- 
more & Ohio road, where he continued two years, 
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He then took in charge an engine which he con- 
tinued to run about fourteen years. December 8, 
1869, he married Anna McMullen, a widow, and 
daughter of Jesse and Ellen Vanatta. She was 
born September 10, 1834. After his marriage he 
purchased the remainder of the old homestead of 
his wife’s parents, near Vanatta, where he now re- 
sides. 


Curtis, CHRISTOPHER C., deceased, son of Will- 
iam and Sally Curtis, was born in Pennsyivania, 
October 27, 1809, and was brought to Licking 
county, Ohio, by his parents when but a few weeks 
old. In 1829 he commenced at the carriage and 
wagon making trade in Granville, with Joseph 
Blanchard, and served about two and a half years 
as an apprentice. December 13, 1832, he married 
Miss Charlotte, daughter of Joseph and Nancy 
Blanchard. Miss Blanchard was born on the 
island of Grand Manan, province of New Bruns- 
wick, July 27, 1809, and came with her parents to 
Licking county, Ohio, in 1818. Mr. and Mrs. 
Curtis went to Mt. Vernon, where she now resides. 
After their settlement in Mt. Vernon, Mr. Curtis 
continued at his trade and carried on a carriage 
and wagon shop about twenty-one years. In 1854 
he engaged in the hardware business, dealing in 
general hardware until 1864, when he retired 
from the business. He deceased June 9, 1876. 
He was the father of two children: Lucien B., and 
Rollin C. Rollin C. served about three years in 
the late war. Lucien B., was born in Mt. Vernon 
July 1, 1837. In 1856 he commenced in his 
father’s store and remained as such six years. July, 
1862, he entered the Knox County Branch bank, 
which afterwards became the Knox County Nation- 
al bank, as teller; in 1865 he became assistant 
cashier, and in 1870, cashier of the bank, which 
position he filled until in 1875. After leaving the. 
bank he engaged in the merchant tailoring busi- 
ness one year. In 1877 he entered the county 
clerk’s office as deputy clerk, and from thence to 
clerk in the auditors office for some time. In 
December, 1879, he was appointed National bank 
examiner for nine of the southern States, which 
position he is now filling. He served about four 
months in the late war in the Ohio national guards. 
In 1858 he married Miss Cornelia A. Pyle, daugh- 
ter of Adam and Mary Pyle, of Mt. Vernon. By 
this union they had six children, five of whom are 
now living, two sons and three daughters. 


GRIFFIN, CHARLES, deceased, brevet major gen- 
eral United States army, was born in Gran- 
ville township, Licking county, Ohio, in 1826, and 
was the son of Apollos Griffin. He graduated at 
West Point in 1847, entered the Fourth artillery 
and became first lieutenant June 30, 1849, and 
was made captain of the Fifth artillery April 25, | 


| at Harper’s Ferry. 


1861, and brigadier general of volunteers, July 9, 
1852. He served gallantly at the first Bull Run 
engagement in 1861, and was in the Chicka- 
hominy campaign, winning especial distinction at 
Gaines’ Mill, and at Malvern Hill. He was pres- 
ent at the second Bull Run battle August 22, 1862, 
and took part in the battle of Antietam, and ac- 
quitted himself with distinguished honor and 
bravery. General Griffin fought under Burnside 
at Fredericksburgh, and bore himself gallantly 
through Hooker’s brief campaign in Virginia. He 
was present at Gettysburgh, and conspicuous in all 
the engagements from the Wilderness to the Five 
Forks, where he so distinguished himself as to be 
assigned to the command of the Fifth corps, in 
which capacity he received the arms and colors of 
the army of Northern Virginia. On the twenty- 
eighth of July, 1866, General Griffin was ap- 
pointed colonel of the Thirty-fifth infantry, United 
States army. He was made a major gen- 


eral of United States volunteers April 2, 1865. 


In 1866-7 he had command of the department of 
Texas, headquarters at Galveston. He received 
many brevets for bravery and gallant conduct dur- 
ing the war for the Union, and for meritorious 
conduct on many trying occasions. General 
Charles Griffin died at Galveston, Texas, Septem- 
ber 15, 1867. 


HaMiILtTon, WILLIAM DouGLas, was born in Scot- 
land, May 24, 1832. He emigrated to this country 
in 1838, and settled in Muskingum county, near 
Zanesville. He was educated at the Wesleyan 
University, Delaware, Ohio, and subsequently 
studied law at the Cincinnati law school, graduat- 
ing in the class of 1859. At the opening of the 
Rebellion he was practicing law in Zanesville, but 
he abandoned his profession and raised the first 
three years’ company in that part of the State. He 
was assigned to the Thirty-second Ohio infantry, 
and served through the West Virginia and Shenan- 
doah campaigns but, fortunately, was at home on 
recruiting service when his regiment was surrendered 
In December, 1862, Captain 
Hamilton was directed by Governor Tod to recruit 
the Ninth Ohio cavalry, and of this regiment he 
was appointed colonel. He served in the Atlanta 
campaign, on the march to the sea, and in the cam- 
paign of the Carolinas. His military services ex- 
tend over a period of four years—one with infantry 
and three with cavalry. He was made _ brevet 
brigadier general for gallant and meritorious servi- 
ces rendered during the campaign ending in the 
surrender of the insurgent armies of Johnson and 
Lee. General Hamilton, after the close of the 
war, married Miss Sarah Abbott, of Zanesville, and 
soon after removed to Newark, where he was en- 
gaged actively in business for a number of years, 
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principally in the coal trade and in iron manufact- 
ures of various kinds. While a resident of New- 
atk he, in 1872, was elected a presidential elector, 
casting a vote for General Grant for President of 
the United States. He was an elder in the First 
Presbyterian church, of Newark, superintendent of 
the Sabbath-school, and by lectures, addresses, 
and otherwise, sustained all moral movements that 
tended to enlighten, elevate and improve mankind. 
His influence was always on the side of right, 
truth, justice, freedom, humanity and religion. 
General Hamilton removed from Newark to Chi- 
cago, where he was in business several years, and 
is now living at the Ogden furnace, in the Hocking 
valley. He is a gentleman of intelligence, charac- 
ter, and general information, and is widely and fa- 
yorably known, and has the faculty of making 
friends wherever he is known, and among those 
whose acquaintance he makes. 


Moorg, R. P., stock dealer, Newark.—David 


Moore and Elizabeth, his wife, great-grandparents - 


of R. R. P. Moore, were married in 1760, near 
Gettysburgh, Pennsylvania. David Moore died 
there June 19, 1803, in the sixty-eighth year of his 
age. His widow, Elizabeth, emigrated to this 
county soon after the death of Mr. Moore, with 
her two sons, settling near Utica, where she raised 
her large family, nearly all of whom lived to the 
age of manhood; nearly all of them became mem- 
bers of the Presbyterian church. 

Samuel Moore was born September 12, 1762, 
and died in Lycoming county, Pennsylvania, June 
7, 1798. 

Joseph Moore was born June 16, 1765; became 
a farmer; moved to Licking county, settling on the 
Mt. Vernon road, near Newark. He afterwards 
moved to Eden township, where he raised his fam- 
ily of six children—three boys, David, James, and 
Joseph, and three girls, Eliza, Margaret, and Ma- 
riah. All grew to manhood and womanhood, and 
all became members of the Presbyterian church, 
married and raised families. é 

Joseph Moore died April to, 1859, at the house 
of his daughter, Mariah White, at West Liberty 
Logan county, Ohio, in the ninety-fourth year of 
his age. 

William was born April 17, 1767, and died 
March 1, 1816, aged forty-eight years. He wasa 
farmer by occupation, 

Patrick Moore was born December 6, 1769. He 
settled on a farm near Utica, where he lived until 
his death, July 15, 1856. 

David Moore was born April 17, 1772, He 
settled in Newark, where he was one of the first 
merchants. He was the founder, and for many 
years the owner, of the Mary Ann furnace in Mary 
Ann township, He was an elder in the Presby- 


terian church in Newark many years. He died on 
his farm, near the city, April 29, 1865. 

Thomas Moore was born October 23, 1876. He 
died December 18, 1806. 

John Moore was born January 8, 1779.. He 
died on his farm, near Utica, in May, 1865. 

Archibald Moore was born April 6, 1781. He 
died November 26, 1806. 

Doctor Robert Moore was born April 29, 1785. 
He died at Mt. Vernon, November 20, 1829. 

Moses Moore was born April 6, 1788. He was 
a cabinet-maker and manufacturer.of coffins, until 
his death in Newark. He died in April, 1863. 

David Moore and Hannah Kirkpatrick, parents 
of R. P. Moore, were married at Utica, November 
4, 1819. They settled on a farm near the village, 
where they had a family of nine children, eight of 
whom were raised to years of maturity. There 
were four boys—Robert P., Joseph S., James W., 
and David M.; and five girls—Lydia A. Mary J., 
Eliza H., Nancy A., and Elizabeth. Mr. and Mrs. 
Moore were consistent members of the Presbyte- 
rian church and Reformed Presbyterian church, 
Mr. Moore, no matter how hurried in business, 
always found time for morning and evening devo- 
tions, singing, reading the scriptures and prayer. 
Mr. David Moore died on the morning of April 
30, 1868, at six and a half a. M., whilst Rev. Henry 
Hervey was engaged in prayer. Just as the min- 
ister uttered the words, “and now our Father in 
Heaven, we commit the spirit of our friend to 
Thee.” He was seventy-seven years of age. His 
wife died at her daughter’s, Mrs. O. M. Wylie’s, 
in Springfield, Ohio, December 26, 1874, in the 
eighty-third year of her age. She was born in 
Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, in July, 1792, and 
was the youngest and last survivor of eight chil- 
dren of Robert and Nancy Kirkpatrick. They 
came to Utica, this county, in 1809. She was 
married in 1819, and, with her husband, enjoyed 
an exceedingly harmonious life—forty-eight and a 
half years. 


RosECRANS, WILLIAM S.—General W. S. Rose- 
crans is a son of Crandall Rosencrans, formerly of 
Homer, in this county, and was born in Kingston 
Delaware county, Ohio, December 6, 1819. He 
graduated at West Point in 1842; entered the en- 
gineer corps and served as assistant professor of 
engineering at West Point in 1843-47, and had 
charge of repairs at Fort Adams, Rhode Island, 
from 1847 to 1854, when he resigned because of 
ill health. General Rosecrans was engaged in 
civil pursuits after the restoration of his health, un- 
til 1861, when, upon the breaking out of the Rebel- 
lion, he entered the military service again, first as 
aide to General McClellan. He was soon appoint- 
ed colonel of Ohio volunteers and brigadier gen- 
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eral in United States army, and commander of the 
department of Ohio. General Rosecrans com- 
manded, in 1862, a division at the siege of Corinth; 
was made commander of the army of the Mississippi, 


_ and of the army of the Cumberland, and won the 


~~ 


~ 


- Ve 


battle of Stone River. He was defeated at Chick- 
amauga in 1863, and relieved of his command. 
In 1864 he had command of the department of 
Missouri, and was made brevet major general 
United States army in 1865; resigned in 1867, and 
was appointed minister to Mexico in 1868, but was 
recalled in a few months. General Rosecrans has 
since 1868, given his time and talents to civil pur- 
suits, and was elected a member of Congress from 
San Francisco in 1880. The very popular and 
greatly esteemed Catholic bishop of Columbus, 
who recently deceased, was a younger brother of 
General Rosecrans. The father of the general, 
and of the bishop, was for many years one of the 
active politicians of Licking county. 


The following document is now in possession of 
Mr. Montgomery, in the quaint handwriting and 
orthography of General Washington. Mr. Mont- 
gomery is by marrage a descendant of the Le- 
marts, his wife being a direct descendant of Lewis 
Lemart. The Lemart family were long residents 
of this county, and well known. The paper isa 
power of attorney from General Washington to 


Mr. Lemart to collect rents, and reads as follows: 
‘‘T hereby empower Mr. Lewis Lemart to recieve such rents 
as are due to me upon the tract on which he himself lives, and 
which lyes partly in the county of Fauquier, and partly in Lou- 
doun. I give him the same power with respect to my other 
tract on Goose creek, near Mr. Robart Ashby’s—and I author- 
ize him to make distress for the annual or Transfer Rents 
which are reserved to me by the Leases—and this he is ina 
more especial manner to do from such persons as are about to 
remove from off the Land—He will see by the Leases (for I 
have it not in my person at this moment to make out the accts. 
for each man individually), for many years they have been sub- 
ject to the payment of Rent, and he will make no allowances 
save such as appear by Receipts from myself, Mr. Lewis Wash- 
ington or any public officer, by way of deduction without fur- 
ther authority from me—He is not to detain any money which 
he recieves under this power in his hands longer than can wel] 
be avoided, but shall transmit the same to me with an acct. of 
the same, from whom and when recieved, as soon as possible— 
For his trouble in all these acts and doings, and in full compen- 
sation for all hisexpenses, I hereby agree to allow him five per 
Cent for all monies which he shall actually pay into my hands 
or to any other person by my order—This power to remain in 
ill revoked by me. 
sales under ai hand at Mount Vernon, this roth day of 
April, 1784. Go, WASHINGTON. 


THE BLACK HORSE TAVERN. 
The Black Horse tavern of Newark was among 


the early and best known hotels in Newark. It was 
established in 1807, by Mr. John Cully, an energet- 
ic, active business man, who came here from west- 
ern Virginia. ‘This famous tavern stood at the head 
of East Main street, directly north of the Park 
house, and just across Main street from it. For 
about thirty years it was managed by Mr. Cully, 
and may be said to have been the leading ho. 
tel of Newark during most of that time. The 
judges of the supreme court while on their annu. 
al circuit always stopped with “mine host” of the 
Black Horse, as did also the lawyers belonging to 
other counties of the State who attended our courts, 
and most of the travelling public did likewise. The 
Black Horse had the reputation of furnishing the 
best dinners to be had in town, and the landlady 
did as much at least, to give popularity and attract 
business to the hotel, as the landlord. Mrs. Cully 
lived to be more than an octogenarian, and died in 
the spring of 1867. The pall-bearers ont he occasion 
of her funeral on the way to the cemetery decided to 
form a pioneer soeiety, and through its instrumen- 
tality preserve and put on record the facts of 
early-time history, known to such pioneers as Mrs. 
Cully, before they all pass to the shadow land. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cully had a large family of chil- 
dren, both sons and daughters. The sons have all 
deceased; three of the daughters are still living, 
all widows: Mrs. J. M. Taylor, Mrs. J. I. Mooney, 
and Mrs. David Moore, whose, husbands were for 
many years prominent business men of Newark. 
One of the daughters became the wife of Judge 
Corrington W. Searle, a leading and well known 
member of the Newark bar, who is elsewhere no- 
ticed. Both are dead, but a number of children 
survive them, one being the wife of Hon. John 
O’Neil, of Zanesville, formerly a member of Con- 
gress. 

Muster Roti or Captain Levi Rose’s Com- 
pany of infantry, in the Third regiment of Ohio, 
commanded by Colonel Lewis Cass, in the War of 
1812: 


Levi Rose, Sylvanus Mitchell, 
Eleazer C. Clemons, Oren Granger, 
John Reese, Timothy Speliman, 
Asa B. Gavit, Knowles Lennel, 


Thomas Spellman, 
Elias Gilman, 
George Avery, 


Lester Case, 
Justin Hillyer, 
James Alexander, 
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Leveret Butler, 
Arunah Clark, 

Elijah Fox, 

Claudius Graves, 
Titus S. Hoskins. 
Hezekiah Johnston, 
Hugh Kelley, 

Seth Mead, 
Campbell Messenger, 
David Murdock, 
Owen Owens, 

Elijah Rathbone, 
Ormond Rose, 
William Thompson, 
Cotton Mather Thrall, 
Joel Wells, 

Rowley Clark, 
William D. Gibbon. 


Christopher Avery, 
Milton Brown, 
Justus Cooley, 
Thomas Ford, 
Benjamin F. Gavit, 
Oren B. Hayes, 
John Kelley, 
Benjamin Lennel, 
John Martin, 
David Messenger, 
Augustine Munson, 
Calvin Pratt, 
Theophilus Reese, 
James Shepherd, 
David Thompson, 
Alexander Thrall, 
Spencer Spellman, 
Harry Clemons, 


The officers of the company were: 
Levi Rose, captain. 

Sylvanus Mitchell, lieutenant, 

Eleazer Clemons, ensign. 

Oren Granger, first sergeant. 

John Reese, second sergeant. 

Timothy Spellman, third sergeant. 

Asa B. Gavit, first corporal. 

Knowles Lennel, second corporal. 

Lester Case, third corporal. 


Return J. Meigs commissions Levi Rose as cap- 
tain, June 1, 1812. Signed, Return J. Meigs, gov- 
ernor, and Jeremiah McLean, secretary of State. 
Great seal of the State affixed at the Grand Camp 
of the First Army of Ohio, on the western bank of 
Mad river. 


Muster Rott or a Company or MouNTED 
_ VOLUNTEERS under the command of Captain 
Grove Case, of the Fifth regiment, Second brigade, 
and Third division of Ohio militta, War of 1812: 


Grove Case, 
William Stedman, 
William Holmes, 
James White, 
Ethan Bancroft, 
Timothy Case, 
Matthew Critchett, 
Benjamin Carpenter, 
Cornelius Elliott, 
Josiah Grave, 
Titus Knox, 

John Mays, 

Levi Phelps, 

John H. Phillips, 
Helan Rose, 
Caleb Randels, 
John Sinnit, 
Joseph West, 


Alexander Holmes, 
Silas Winchell, 
Lester Case, 
Simeon Avery, 
Frederick Case, 
Gabriel Critton, 
Archibald Cornell, 
Julius Coleman, 
Elisha S. Gilman, 
Joseph Holmes, 
Campbell Messenger, 
Jesse Munson, 
Worthy Pratt, 
John Parker, 
Lemuel Rose, jr., 
Justus Stephans, 
John Vells, 
Amos Wilson. 


This company was called into the service on the 


emergency occasioned by the surrender of General 
Hull at Detroit, in August, 1812. 


CHILDREN’s Home.—On page 281 brief men- 
tion is made of the Children’s Home of Licking 
county. Since that was written, the Home was 
opened and is now in successful operation. 

The following extracts from the Mewark Amert- 
can relate to this institution, and furnish the neces- 


sary information in regard to the opening exercises: 

‘The ‘Licking county Chirdren's Home’ was formally open- 
ed with music, addresses and religious exercises, on Tuesday 
afternoon, December 21, 1880. Many friends of the institution. 
were present, participating in the exercises; entering into the 
enjoyment of the occasion; interchanging congratulations, and 
giving hearty expression to the kindly feeling that pervaded the 
assembly, all being in such beautiful harmony with the time, 
the place and the occasion. 

‘The arrival at the Home, in carriages, from the infimary, of 
the twenty-five homeless ones—their reception by the kind, 
sympathetic friends present, each one eagef to take charge of 
one at least—and their introduction, one by one, into the warm 
rooms of the Home, presented scenes most touching; impressing ~ 
themselves upon many minds from which they will not be erad- 
icated while life shalllast; but remain among the hereafter mem- 
ories to be cherished on the other side. 

“The Home now accommodates twenty-five homeless, friend- 
less waifs, with room and accommodations for fifteen more— 
forty in all. 

“It was an interesting sight to see the little band of children, 
chilled as they were after their ride across the country, march in 
one after another into this, to them, cozy home. Their names, 
ages, and the places from which they were ‘sent are given as a 
matter of interest and historic value: 

‘‘Jesse Reichter, aged five years, from Franklin township; 
James Reichter, three years, Franklin; L. W. Batrick, nine 
years, Newark; Rolson S. Patrick, seven years, Newark; 
Charles Patrick, five years, Newark; Orra Tanner, two will 
half years, Newark; Walter B. Wyrick, six years, Newark; 
George Downing, four years, Monroe; Russel Moore, twa 
years, Granville; Harris Tipton, five years, Union; Robert BE. 
Sparks, ten years, Eden; George W. Rose, twelve years, St. 
Albans; Jesse Cook, nine years, Newark; [rank Irwin, ten 
years, unknown; George Jewell, two years, Union; Benjamin 
Baker, four years, Franklin; John Twigg, eight years, Newark; 
Nora Tanner, two and a half years, Newark; Mertie Jones 
three years, Harrison; Maggie Downing, Monroe; Lillie Put- 
nam, six years, Madison; Mary E, Vail, seven years, St. 
Albans; Anna Twigg, Ten years, Newark; Rosa M. Battie 
five years, McKean. ; 


‘Mrs. Sutton was appointed matron, and heradopted daugh- 
ter and Mrs. Bower assistants.” 


The following officers of the Licking Agricul- 
tural society were elected November 13,-1880, for 
the year 1881: William Veach, president; J. Willis 
Fulton, vice-president. Directors for three years: 
L. B. Wing, David Barrick and Andrew Berry. 
To fill a vacancy, A. J. Cady. 
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LEMERT FAMILY THE.* The ancestors of this fam- 
ily were probably from Alsace, Germany, and settled 
in Pennsylvania about the year 1760, afterwards my 
grandfather migrated to Loudoun county, Virginia, 
where he died about 1780. His wife died in Co- 
shocton county, Ohio, early in the present century. 
Lewis Lemert, the grandfather, was born in Penn- 
sylvania, accompanied his father to Loudoun county, 
Virginia, afterwards settled and married in Fau- 
quier county, Virginia, to Elizabeth Glasscock. 
‘They raised six sons and one daughter. Lewis 
Lemert died in 1817. His widow and family came 
to Dresden, Muskingum county, Ohio, in the au- 
tumn of the same year, and I think, raised the 
first house in Dresden. The names of the sons 
were Thaddeus, Laban, Beverly, Leroy, Ferdinand, 
and Abner. The latter the only one surviving. 
The daughter’s name, Minerva. The widow and 
younger children removed to Licking county, Perry 
township, where they owned a considerable body 
of land, and laid out the village to which she affixed 
her own name (Elilzabeth). She erected a meeting- 
house at her own expense, dedicated to the use of 
the Disciples, of which she became an active and 
zealous member. She manifested a great amount 
of energy and business tact, and filled well her 
part in pioneer life, and died in August, 1834, in 
the fifty-seventh year of her age. Thaddeus died 
in Dresden, in 1820. 

Laban was largely identified in the early history 
of Dresden, in building it up and giving it material 
prosperity. He was twice married and his children 
and grandchildren are actively engaged in business 
at the present time. Beverly settled in Jackson 
township, Muskingum county, having three daugh- 


ters and four sons, three of whom perished in the | 


army. Ferdinand married a daughter of Jonathan 
Cass, a niece of Lewis Cass, and died leaving two 
sons, one of whom was killed at the battle of 
Arkansas Post; George, the older brother, served 
as captain in an Ohio regiment through the war, 
and is now living in Kansas. Colonel Leroy 
Lemert owned and cleared up the farm adjoining 
Elizabethtown, in this county, a part of which is 
now occupied by the writer. He sold goods in the 
village and lived on the farm qnite a number of 
years, was commissioner of the county, and was a 
candidate on the Whig ticket in 1849, against 
Colonel Alward, his successful competitor on the 
Democratic side. 

He was an active and energetic business man, 
strongly interested himself in schools and public 
improvements, and the general well-being of the 
society in which he lived, gave liberally of his 
means for religious purposes, especially for the 
building up and establishing the organization of 
EGA LESLIE AL AA 

*Contributed by Elizabeth A. McCann. 


Disciples of this place. He was an ardent politi- 
clan of the Henry Clay school of politics. He 


_ left five children--two daughters and three sons: 


The writer married in 1853, Dr. McCann; Am- 
anda E. married Judge William Beckham, of Na- 
poleon, Ohio, and died in 1871; Henry C. resides 
on a farm adjoining Napoleon; Beverly W., after 
serving as captain of company A, in Seventy-sixth 
regiment, Ohio volunteer infantry, removed to 
Kansas, where he is now practicing law; George 
L. was discharged from the army an invalid; he 
married, but died in 1872, leaving a widow and 
four children; Abner resided in this county until 
1854, living on a farm one mile north of Elizabeth- 
town, and preached considerably for the Disciple 
church for a number of congregations. He was 
exceedingly zealous in the cause, and untiring in 
his energy to the promulgation of the distinguish- 
ing tenets of the church, 

He was an earnest advocate for prohibition of 
the sale of intoxicating liquors. His earnest efforts 
in behalf of temperance had much to do in foster- 
ing a public sentiment against the selling of liquors 
in our village, to make it uncomfortably. warm for 
any person to make the attempt. In 1854 he 
moved to Henry county, Ohio, where he purchased 
a section of land in the woods, where he exhibited 
his indomitable energy in clearing it up, and drain- 
ing it, making a very fine farm which he sold a few 
years ago; and following his pioneer instincts, he 


| removed to southwestern Kansas, where he has 


been carrying on farming to a considerable extent. 
Minerva married William S. Brown, and lived in. 
the old homestead in the village, and possessed the- 
strong traits of character of her mother. Her use- 
ful and benevolent life commanded the love and 
esteem of all who knew her. She died in 1864, 
leaving a son and daughter. The son died soon 
after he came ont of the army. Fanny married J. 
P. Seward, and lives in the old brick house built 
and occupied by her grandmother. Twelve of the 
grandsons enlisted in the army, seven of whom 
gave their lives for the maintenance of the Union, 


ERRATUM: 


A few errors were observed in the work after 
the forms had gone to press. It is absolutely im- 
possible to make books of a historical nature per- 
fect. The utmost care has been taken to avoid 
any errors, and where any were noticed they have 
been corrected in this erratum: 

Page 12, first paragraph, first and second line, 
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Lakes Erie and Michigan should read Lake Erie, 
and Michigan. 

Page 132, first column, third paragraph, fifth 
and sixth lines, L. Hamer Giddings should read 
Major L. Giddings; Thomas Hamer should read 
Thomas L. Hamer. 

Page 116, second column, fifth paragraph, fourth 
line, Bezaleel Williams should read Bazaleel Wells. 

The history of county surgeons, on page 287, is 
somewhat imperfect from Thomas H. Bushnell to 
the end. The following list, with time of service, 
is given by way of correction: Thomas H. Bush- 
nell served from 1828 to 1835; William Anderson, 
1835 to 1839; Timothy S. Leach, 1839 to 1847; 
Julius C. Knowles, 1847 to 1850; James R. Ander- 
son, 1850 to 1854; David Wyrick, 1854 to 1856; 
John W. Wyrick, 1856 to 1857; James Johnson, 
1857 to 1858; Z. H. Druman, 1858 to 1865; G. I. 
Spring, 1865 to 1867; A. R. Pitzer, 1867 to 1874; 
George P. Webb, 1874 to 1881. | 

On page 282 it is stated that St. Louisville was | 


laid out by John Evans in 1840. It should read 
was laid out in 1839, by John Bell and Stephen 
Ritter. 

Chapter 
LXVIII. 

Page 532, date of Dr. Wilson’s death should 
read 1872. 

Danner, M. F., on page 658, should read Dan- 
ner, M. L. 

The Baptist church in Bowling Green township, 
mentioned on pages 403 and 495, is not now an 
appendage of Friendship church. 

The Baptist church in St. Louisville has now a 
neat frame church, erected about 1874 at a cost of 
eighteen hundred dollars. 

Page 610, first column, third paragraph, second 
line, 1815 should be 1814. 

Page 644 should read 646. 

Page 811, first column, tenth line from bottom, 
1850 should read 1880. 

Page 817, Hailton should read Hamilton. 


LXIII, on page 545, should read 
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